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Axsnor, by the author of Waverley, re- 
viewed, 407. 

Action, essential to happiness, 601. 

Africa, discoveries in, 98—school in, 330 
—travels in, 565. 

Agricultural report, 105, 106, 225, 342, 
457— petition to parliament, 106, 343— 
Negligence or fraud in returns, 343. 

Albert Durer, 210. 

Alfieri, count, 287. 

Alliance, holy, 17. 

Ambergris, origin of, 333. 

Ambrose, Mrs. 664. 

America, an Epistle in Verse, with other 
Poems, 629. 

» books on the early history of, 216. 

“Amethysts, large block of, 333. 

Andrea del Sarto, 601. 

Angel of the World, reviewed, 542. 

Annibal Caracci, 606. 

Architecture, Gothic, 448, 565. 

Arctic seas, account of the discoveries there, 
691. 

Arrears, Our, 626. 

Ascension, island of, 211. 

Assassins, history of the, 216. 

Atmospheric phenomena, 99. 

Ausculation, 213. 

Australasia, new discovery, 330. 

Author’s, living, critical sketches of, 163— 
Conversation of, 250. 

Automaton, 99. 


Bagdad, heat at, 214. 

Bank notes, new, 332. . 

Bankrupts, in England, 113, 350, 465, 
584, 704. 

, in Scotland, 354, 466, 586, 706. 

Bannister, Charles, 298. 

Bartleman, 95, 661. 

Bartley, the actor, 198. 

Barton’s, Barnard, Poems, reviewed, 194. 

Bellochi, Mad. 94. 

Bennet, Hon. Grey, on the Colonies in New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
reviewed, 185. 

peiboley Bar., frescoes: painted for him, 

49. 

Bibliographers, 161. 

Bibliographia curiosa, 170. 

Bibliographical Work, new, 41, 161. 

Bibliomanianism, 332. 

Bigod, Ralph, 623. 

Billington, Mrs. 295. 

Births, 114, 235, 354, 466, 586, 707. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 476,509, 666. . 


Bologna, the Harlequin, 441. 

Bonlammell, Percival, lord of, Letter from, 
on the Maid of Orleans, 637. 

Bonpland, 449. 

Booker, Luke, LLD, 622. 

Books, new, critical notices of, 59, 185, 
306—Preparing for publication, 109, 230. 
347, 461, 580, 700—lately published, 
110, 231, 348, 461, 581, 701—newly 
imported for sale, 112, 233, 463, 703— 
For children, remarks on, 477—Bor- 
rowers of, 624. 

Borrowers, 623. 

Bourget, M. 328. 

Bowles, Rev. Wm. Lisle, on his character 
of Pope, 5, 33—Answer to, 180—Reply, 
249. 

Boyer, Rev. James, 488. 

Braham, 93, 665. 

Bridgeman, the gardener, 395. 

Bridges, price current of, 119, 239, 359,. 
471, 591, 711—Iron, 214. 

Brooks, Mrs. 442. 

Brothers, a Monody, reviewed, 311. 

Brougham, Mr. 373, 375. 

Brown, Phebe, 274. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, 28. 

Burgh’s Anecdotes of Music, 293. 

Burke, Edmund, 24, 25, 30. 

Burrell, Miss, see Gould, Mrs. 

Byron, Lord, 4, 210, 516, 627. 


Cairo, description of alady of rank at, 449. 
Calvinism, 192. 
Canal, Regent’s, 331. 
Canals, docks, bridges, &c. Monthly Price 
Current of, 119, 239, 359, 471, 591, 711. 
Cannibalism of the New Zealanders, 691. 
Canning, Right Hon. G. 381. 
Canova, criticisms on, 63. 
Carmagnola, Count of, 289. 
Carmine, improvement of, 214. 
Castle-Goblin, The, 247. 
Castlereagh, Lord, 373; 376, 379. 
Catharine the Great, portrait of, 566. 
Ceccarini, Giovanni, 565. 
Ceylon, custom in the island of, similar to 
one in Scotland, 99. 
Chantry’s Peak Scenery, 300. 
Chartres, Col. 282, 283. 
-, Duc de, 282. 
Chatham, Lord, 26. 
China, the Emperor’s chair broken, 691. 
Choiseul-Gouffier’s Travels in Greece, 211. 
Christian VII of Denmark and his Queen, 
176. 
az 
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Christ’s Hospital, 483, 

Cider Cellar, the, 384. 

Claude, 599, 606. 

Cobbett, W. 634. 

Cock, jealousy and revenge of one, 273. 

Coffee, substitutes for, much in use on the 
continent, 215. 

Coleridge, S. T. 24, 261, 669, 674,.687. 

The Collector, 56, 437. 

Commercial Report, 107, 226, 343, 457, 
575, 697. 

Concerts, benefit, 94, 204, 328—Grand 
musical festival at Oxford, 95—at the 
Argyle rooms, 204—at Great Yarmouth, 
328—at Gloucester, 443, 557—at Bir- 
mingham, 443, 557—at Exeter, 444, 
559—Vocal, 664. 

Conti,-Antonio, 285. 

Conversation of authors, 250. 

Cooke, T., 204. 

Cooper, the actor, 690. 

Copal varnish, mode of: preparing, 213. 

Copeland, Miss, 442. 

Copper-plates, improvement in, 214. 

Corcoran, Peter, Poetical Remains of, re- 
viewed, 71. 

€ornwall, Barry, 627—his Marcian Colon- 
na, reviewed, 75. 

‘Coronation of George III, remarks on by 
Dr. Johnson, 57—Ceremonies and rega- 
lia, 81. 

‘Correggio, 601, 606. 

Correggio, a dramatic Poem, reviewed 403, 

Corri, Rosalie, 202. 

Costello, Louisa Stuart, her Redwald, a 
Tale of Mona, &c. 631. 

Country, annual excursions to the, 608. 

Coxe, Archdeacon, 181. 

Crabbe, Rev. G. 627. 

Cricket-match between females, 160. 

Croly’s Angel of the World, reviewed, 542. 

Crotch, Dr. 663. 

Crouch, Mrs. 665. 

Curran, J. P. 260. 

Cuvier's: Collection of Eulogies, 209. 


Deafness, mode of curing, 448. 

Deaths, 115, 236, 355, 467, 587, 708. 

Dennet, Miss, 689. 

Dibden, T. F. defence of, 161. 

Dickons, Mrs. 664. 

Discovery ships, letter:from, 691. 

Diseases of the chest, singular mode of dis- 
covering, 213. 

Docks, price current of, 119, 239, 359, 
471, 591, 711. 

Dog, celebrated fighting one, 269. 

Drama, the, 88, 197,321, 438, 685—Vir- 
ginius, 89—David Rizzio, 92—Giovanni 
in London, 93—new English Opera- 
house, 197—Haymarket Theatre, 199— 
Green Man, 200—Pigeons and. Crows, 
201—Beggars’ Opera, 202—Bothwell 
Brigg, 204—Drury-lane puff, 327— 

. Two: Words. toa: Bargain, 323—The 
Vampyre, 323-——The Diamond Ring, 324 
~~Patent Seasons, 324—Haymarket, 438 
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— The Suicide, 438—Dog Days in Bonde 
street, 439-—- Lyceum, 440 — Sadler’s 
Wells, 441—Surrey Theatre, 442— 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, 442—new joint 
stock Theatre in the Haymarket pro-e 
jected, 567—Wallace, 689. 

Drawing instrument, new, 690. 

Du Bois, fencing master, 394. 


Earthquakes, 99, 215, 329. 

Ebert’s Allg. Bibliographisches Lexikon, 
41, 161. 

Ecclesiastical preferments, 112, 235, 350, 
464, 584, 704. 

Edgeworth’s, R. L.. memoirs, 123, 242, 269, 

Education, remarks of a foreigner on Lane 
caster’s and Bell’s systems, 446. 

Egan, Pierce, 155. 

Egypt, travels in, 563. 

Eldon, Lord, 383. 

Ellenborough, Lord, 383. 

Elliston, 92, 200, 322. 

Elton’s, C. A. Brothers, reviewed, 311. 

Emery, 200. : 

England, sketch of the progress. of vocal 
sciencein, 293, 660—Relation.of poetry to 
manners in, 424—account of in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, by. a foreigner, 437. 

English, generally disliked on the contie 
nent, 62. 

Erskine, Lord, 383. 

Essex, the dancing master, 394, note. 

Etna, Mount, 555. 

Evaporation, patent apparatus for, 333. 

Exchange, course of, 117, 118, 237, 238, 
357, 358, 469, 470, 589, 590; 709, 710, 

Exmouth Wrestling, 608. 


Fancy, The, a Selection from the Poetical 
Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, ree 
viewed, 71. 

Farinelli, 396. 

Farren, W. 199, 689. 

Fata Morgana, 213. 

Faulder, Richard, 643. 

Faustus, Dr. 130. 

Fearon, Miss, 204. 

Field, Rev. Matthew, 487. q 

Figg, the prize-fighter, 395. 

Fine Arts, notices of the, 207. 

Finland, literature.of, 449. 

Fire alarm, 567. 

Fire, red, mode of preparing, 213. 

Fisher, Caleb, 183. 

Fisherman’s Rebellion, 531. 

Flower, extraordinary, 332. 

Foote, Miss, 90. 

-, Sam. 647—Letters from, 648. 

Foreign Journals, gleanings from, 209% 
446, 560. 

Foreign News, 221, 342, 455, 696—Sicily 
and Naples, 221, 342, 455, 696, 697— 
Spain, 222, 342, 455, 697—France, 342, 
456— Portugal, 455—The. Pope, 696. 

Fouqués, Bar. de la Motte, Sintram, ree 
viewed, 65. 

---, Mad.___—__—.,. Lodoiska:ang, 
her Daughter, reviewed, 407. Sik 
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Fox, C. J. 27, 29. 

France, persons in prison in 331—Protest- 
ant Church of, 521. 

Frediano, Count, his travels in Egypt, 563. 

French, -humane.to animals, ,62—Their 
science, 209—taste,.210—women, 254—. 
character, 254, note—blunders.in names, 
567—-writers, 687—dancing, 688. 

Frescoes painted by some German students 
at Rome, 149. 


Gandy, the painter, 607. 
Garrick, 652. 
Garrow, Sit W. 380. 


Gas-light Companies, price current of, 119, 
239,359, 471,591, 711... 

Gasses, medical application of, 215. 

Gazette for the Poor, 21. 

George IV, 364. 

German feeling and criticism, 126. , 

Gilchrist, Octavius, on Bowles’s character 
of Pope, 180. _ 

Giorgioni, 601, note. 

Glee singing, 299. 

Glory of Regality, reviewed, 81. 

Godwin, William, 163, 261—his Answer 
to Malthus reviewed, 654. 

Goethe, 125. 

Goethe’s Faustus, 6, 130, 133. 

Gould, Mrs. 93. 

Graham’s, Maria, Three Months in the 
Mountains. East of Rome,reviewed, 306. 

Grattan, Rt. Hon. H. 377. 

Gravina, Vincenzo, 285. 

Greece, progress of literature in, 690. 

Grenville, Lord, 383. 

Grimaldi, 441. 

Guido Reni, 607. 

Guido the Witless, 369. 


Habberfield, William, life of, 156. 
Happiness, action essential to, 601. 
Harrison, 295, 663. 

Haydn, 660. 

Haydon, B. R. 667, 682—his picture of 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
3—address to the public, 206—his con- 
versation, 261. 

Hazlitt, W. 667, 682. 

Hebrides, dreary residence in the, 58. 

Heptameron of Margaret of Navarre, 171. 

Hindu caves at Ellore, 451. 

Hogarth’s Works, German descriptions of, 
277, 388. 

Hogg, James, 668, 677, 681. 

Holland, Lord, 383. 

Holy Land, a cant term for St. Giles’s, 269. 

Horsley, glee writer, 664. 

Hullin, Mademoiselle, 689. 

Hungary, progress of literature in, 690. 

Hunt, Henry, Memoirs of, written by him- 
self in Tchester castle, 632: 

Hunt, Leigh, .628—on the poetry of, 45, 
516—his Rimini, 46—Nero and Lean- 
der, 51—Bacclius and Ariadne; 52. 

Hydrophobia in foxes and calves, 329. 


Iceland, literature of, 332. 
Incledon, 296. 
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Institutions, price current of, 119, 239, 359, 
471, 591, 711. 

Insurance companies, price current of, 119, 
239, 359, 471, 591, 711. 

Intelligence, literary and scientific, 98, 212, 
329, 448, 563,690. 

Tonian islands, earthquakes in the, 215. 

Island recently raised out of the sea, 99, 215. 

Italy, residence in the mountains near Rome, 
306—assassination, 307—Robbers, 308 
—Modern improvisatori, 561—Schools 

. of mutual instruction in, 567. 


Jackson, James Grey, 565. 

Jackson, John, the pugilist, 158. 

Java, antiquities in, 566. 

Jewels of the Book, 155, 268. 

Jews, colony of, founding in America, 211. 

Joan of Arc, letter respecting, from a con- 
temporary, 637. 

Johnson, Dr. 28—On the coronation of 
George III, 56. 

Jones, the actor, 200, 202. 

Julius II, Pope, anecdote'of, 601. 


Kalkbrenner, 95. 

Kean, 91, 321, 689. 

Keats, J., 628, 681, 686 note—his Lamia 
and other Poems, " reviewed, 315. 

Kelly, Michael, 297. 

Kelly, Miss, 198, 199, 440. 

Kemble, C. 90, 438. 

gna) 199. 

Kirby, Mr. 672. 

Krudener, Madame, History of, 9—her ne» 
vel of Valerie, 12. 


Lamb, C. on Hogarth, 277. 

Lamp, new, 214. 

Latin town, proposal for establishing a, 215. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 601, 606. 

Lessing, 127,: 132. 

Letters of Foote, Garrick, &c. 647. 

Lichtenberg’s descriptions of arial 
works, 277, 388. 

Linley, 95. 

lion’s Head, 3, 122, 242, 362, 474, 595. 

Liston, 200, 201. 

Literary Gazette; 672. 

Literature of the Nursery, 477. 

Lithography, 448, 690. 

Liverpool, Lord, 383. 

Liockart, John’ Gibson; 666. ‘ 

Lodoiska and her daughter, reviewed, 407. 

London, nuisances of, “98—bridge, 332. 

Louvre, paintings at ‘the, 603. 

Luttrel, Mr. 684. 

Lying Servant, 245. 


Macculloch, Mr. 680.° 

M‘Gibbon, Mrs. 92. 

Macgowan, Gilpin, 644. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 373, 374. 

Macready, 90, 199, 689. 

Madrid, Prado at, 528. 

Maffei, ’Scipione, 286. 

Malthus'on Population, Answer to, reviews" 
ed, 654. 


_ Manzoni, Allessandro,-289—his: Conte’ di 


Carmagnola, a tragedy, 499. 
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Mara, Madame, 294. 

Marcian Colonna, reviewed, 75. 

Mardyn, Mts. 439. 09 #0 z 

Markets, 118, 238, 358, 470; 590, 710. . 

Marriages, 115, 235,/355, 466, 587,°707. 

Masaniello, story of, 531. 

Mask, what, 415. 

Masonic societies, 212. 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark; 
George III, history. of; 176. 

Matthews; 69006 tks 

Matthews, Henry, Diary of an Invalid) te- 
viewed, 59.) att * 

Maturin, Rey. R., 343. 

Medallic biography, 332. 

Men, Two Races of; 623. 

Metastasio, 285. 

Meteorological Table, 117, 237, 357, 469, 
589; 709. 

Methodism, 190. 

Michael Angelo, 606—anecdote of, 601. 

Milanie, Mademoiselle, 689. 

Milman, Rey. H. H. 627. 

Mohock Magazine ; see Blackwood’s. 

Montaigne, 687, 688. 

Montano, Mad. Lachoque, 204. 

Moore, T. 627. 

Moravians, 192. 

Murat, 64, 

Murray, John, 670. . = by 

Music, report of, 94, 202, 326, 443, 557 
new, 96, 204, 329, 444, 560—pro- 
gress of vocal; in England, 293, 660— 
three epochs of, 660. 
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Naldi, Miss, 444. 

Napier, Mr.-680. 

Nations, Connexion between the Character 
and. Poetry of, 421. 

Naval architecture, patent for, 333. 

Needham, mother, 283. 

Nursery, Literature of the, 477. 


Obert, Madame, 328. 

Ochlenscheger’s Correggio, reviewed, 403. 

Old Stories, 245, 369, 490. 

Opera-house, 94, 202, 325, 326— 
Tancredi, 94—Agnese, 203—histo- 

ry of it, 327. 
Oratory, 22, 373. 
Orleans gallery, 603—newly discovered let- 
. ter onthe Maid of, 637. 

Ossian, ancient, MS. of, in Ireland, 331. 

Otaheite, printing press, at, 214. 

Oxford in the vacation, 365. 


Paer, Signor, 203. 
Page faithful)to Death, 490. 
Paine, Tom, 30, note. 
Painting and sculpture, 
ment, of, in England, .207—-on, the plea- 
sure of, 597... «. é 
Parkey: Miss, 664., ie 
Parkyns, Sir T., his ; 
342, 451, 453, 692, 694,» 
Parliamentary eloquence, °373., 
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Parrot of the Visitandines, 370. 
Patents, new, 234, 350, 584. . is 
Paton, Miss, 326,07") 
Patronage, a Poem, 627. te. ei bh ; 
Perspective, mstrutpent for drawini in, 690. 
Péter’s’ Letters to” his “Kinsfolk, S1¥; 514, 
_ 517. am ee 
Phillips, Charles, 343, 683, 
Philosophic girl, 99: one * 
Phosphoric acid in vegetables, 99.°"” 
Pitt, Wu., 27, 29. aPC 
Playfair, professor, 680,683. ey joc 
Plunkett, right hon: W.C. 378. satelite 
Poems, by Bernard Barton, reviewed, 194. 
Poetry. “Dion, 8. ae eee 
Lines by a Spaniard ‘on seeing’ a Rose 

growing out of a Skull, $42°5°°9° 0%" 
On the comparative Beauty of Black Eyee 

and Blue Eyes, 35. 2 
To » 43. 
Dancing, 44. are 
Sonnets by Cornelius Webb * 

Nature, 56. 

Spring, 56. 
The Traveller, 146. 

Lines written near Grenoble, én ‘the 

Death of the Princess Charlotte, 146. 

Midnight Hours, 154. 

To Night, 154. 

Song, 154, 

A Recollection, 155, he 
From a dying Son to his Mother, 179. 
A Portrait, 179. ; 
Stanzas written in a Forest, 182. 

The Mother’s Lament, 195, 

Stanzas to Percy Bysshe Shelley, 196.) 

Sonnet from the Italian of Filicdia,‘ 276. 

Stanzas, 277. 

Drab Bonnets, 292. 

Sonnet to Barry Cornwall, 302. 

To R. 8, Knowles, Esq., 302. . 

Address, by Miss Kelly, at the Englisk 
Opera-house, 325. 

The Garden, 384. 

The Ape, 402. 

Sonnet; the Leaves are Falling, 407. 

Star-gazing, 421. 

Sonnet; 475. 

Feudal Times, 490, 

Ballad, 492. 

Song, 493. 

Lament, 494. 

Sonnet on leaving Leeds, 496, 

Helvellyn, 497. 

The Fairest; 498. 

Venus de Medicis, 527. 

Lines on Alfieri, 527: 

To ~~, '528. 

Stoke Hills, 548. el 

Osmyn, a Persian “Tale, 618)“ 

Macmoran’s Mary, 645. she 

Bessie Bell ‘and Mary Gray, 646. °° 

Sonriet,’ 65328" 29" to 0 : 
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Politics, see Public Events... 

Ponsonby, Hon. F..C, 337, my 

Pope, character,of, 6, 33,180, 249, 

Population, answer to “Malthus on, reviews 
ed, 654. 

Povey, Miss, 92s. 

Pringle, Mr., 673, 674. 

Promenade on the Prado at Madrid’ 528. 

Protestant Church of France, 521. 

Public Documents, 222—report of the Se- 
cret Committee, 222—bill against. her 
Majesty, 223—correspondence between 
the King and Queen, 223—general or- 
ders of the army, 224. 

Public Events, historical and. critical. sum- 
ary of, 100, 216, 333, 451, 568, 692 
—return of the ‘Queen, TU- momentous 
objects demanding attention, 100—all 
give way to the affair of the Queen, 101 
—-proceedings respecting the Queen, 216, 
334, 451, 568, 692—state of the -coun- 
try, 219— addresses to the Queen, 219, 
334, 454—plate said to have been pre- 
sented to the Queen by his late Majesty, 
.220—coronation postponed, 220—peti- 
tions of the Queen for a list of witnesses, 
217, 218, 219—Sir Gerard Noel, 334— 
Lord J. Russel’s letter to Mr. Wilber- 
force, with a petition to the King, 334, 
336—the Queen’s. answers to addresses, 
336—her letter to the King, 337—meet- 
ing of the-Lords,341—Italian witnesses, 
341—reception of her Majesty, 341— 
proceedings in Scotland and in the coun- 
try, 342—summing up by the: Solicitor- 
General, 451—application of the counsel 
for the crown for time to bring more wit- 
nesses, 491—defence adjourned to the 
3d of October, 452—lLord Lansdown’s 
speech, 452—attempt of Lord Lonsdale 
to get the provision of divorce left out, 
453—meeting of the House of Commons, 
453—licentiousness of the press, 453— 
address to his Majesty to prorogue the 
parliament moved, 453—Rey. Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s letter to Mr. Whitbread, 455 
—executions in Scotland, 1455—Strals at 
York, 455—close of the Queen’ s defence, 
568—conclusion of Dr. Lushington’s 
speech, 571— extract from Mr. Denman’ 8 
speech, 573—negligence of Lord, Liver- 
pool, 573— obstacles to the Queen’s. ob- 
taining witnesses, 574-—extract from Mr. 
Brougham’s speech, 574—protest of the 
Queen against the decision, of the Lords, 
692—public rejoicings, 693—adjourn- 
ment of the house, 694—application of 
her Majesty for a palace, refused, 694— 
proceedings of the Commons, 694—mes- 
sage of the Queen, 695—no. speech at 
the prorogation of parliament,  696—the 
MQQucen’s intended yisit. to St:.Paul’s, 697. 


Quaglio, Domenicus, German Edifices of 
the middle Ages, 448, 565. 

Quakers, The, 622. 

Queen, The, an assiduous traveller, 305— 
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French remarks on her case, 364—sce 
Public Events. » «; ; 
Queen of Navarre’s:Tales, 171. .. 


Rabelais, 687. 

Racine, 688. 

Rafaelle, 607. 

Rake, character of a, 388. | 

Redwald, a Tale of Mans; and other: Poems; 
631. 

Reformation, early traces of the, 52]. 

Reviewing, modern, 626... 

Reynolds, Sir Joshuas 602. 

Richardson, the painter, 601, 606. ty $08 

Roads, price current of, 119, 239, 359,. 
471, 591, 711 improved, 332. 

Rome, frescoes painted by some; German 
students at, 149. 

Romilly, Sir S., 380.. 

Rossini, 94. 

Rousseau, 210. .° 

Rowbotham, the actor, 198. 

Rubens, 601, 606. 

Rubinelli, 293. ; 

Rural Economics, sce Agricultural Reports 

Russel, J., 201. 


Salts, mode of ascertaining the solubility 
of, 214. 

San ‘Matino, Visit to the Republic of, 303. 

Sandwich’ Islands; death’ of ‘Tammeamea, 
king of the, 212, 446. 

Sbogar, the Dalmatian Brigand, 262. 

Schlegel, 277. 

Scorpion and spider, battle between, 59. 

Scott; Sir Walter, 515, 685. 

Sculpture and painting; relative encourage=- 
ment of, in England, 207. 

Seaside, 610. 

Seleby, Eleanor, 646. 

Sgricci, Tomaso, an improvisatori, 561. 

Shelley, 516. 

Sheridan, R. B. 30, 384. 

Sherry, 99. 

Shetland, New South, 330. 

Shirley, J ames, character and writings of, 
36, 415. 

Sicily, Society, Scenery, and Antiquities of, 
550, 566. 

Sintram and his Companions, reviewed, 65. 

Skiddaw, excursion to the top of, 183. 

Smoke, furnaces for consuming, 98. 
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THE LION°’S HEAD. 


Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. SHAKSPEARE. 


This article,—or rather this string of short affable roars, from the Lion’s 
Head of the London Magazine,—will, for the future, occupy the first pages 
of each Number ; and Correspondents, and others who may be in expectation 
of any particular announcement, will do well to look amongst these for what 
may concern them. Any one, too, who may have committed a particularly 
good action, or a particularly bad one,—or said or written any thing very 
clever, or very stupid, during the month,—ought not, by any means, to ne- 
glect interrogating the Lion’s Head. Surely ‘“ one Lion may speak, when 
so many asses do.” 


Our proposed notice of Mr. Mulready’s Picture, and others, is delayed 
for one number. Our criticism on Mr. Haydon’s Picture of Christ's Trium- 
phal Entry into Jerusalem has received some animadversion, to which we 
cannot permit ourselves to reply, because it was introduced by an accusa- 
tion, as false in substance, as childish and vulgar in the manner in which 
it was conveyed.. We allude to the motto to the first Letter in the Exa- 
miner. The objections urged in our criticism had been submitted to Mr. 
Haydon personally, long and often before they were stated publicly : that 
they would be so stated he knew, as well as by whom. He very frankly, 
and with the manliness of true talent, conceded the fairness of such op- 
position, while he dissented from our opinion: and it gives us pain that 
the terms in which it was expressed should not appear to him as obvi- 
ously fair as its principle, or as our feeling towards him is friendly. Such 
explanation of these terms, as we can sincerely make, we shall, in our 
next number, offer; having first shown, in justice to ourselves, that we 
cannot be honestly accused of an attempt to wound Mr. Haydon from a se- 
cret stand, and that he is no party to any such charge——What we have to 
say on this matter, might as well be stated now, only, were we to do so, 
we should not have room to notice the subscription which we see is set on 
foot to purchase Mr. Haydon’s picture. It appears to start under most re- 
spectable auspices: Sir George Beaumont, and G. Phillips, Esq. M. P. are 
the trustees, and amongst the subscribers. we already see the following 
names, which include some of the first suffrages in the kingdom on a 
question of merit in Fine Art: The Marquis of Stafford, Marquis of Lans- 
down, Sir C. Long, Sir G. Beaumont, Earl Mulgrave, Bishop of London, 
Earl of Aberdeen, Earl Ashburnham, Lord Yarmouth, G. Phillips, Esq. M.P. 
The price fixed on the pictare is 3000 guineas, and the plan is to pre- 
sent it to a church, which will be selected by the votes of the subscribers. 
The money is to be paid into the hands of Messrs. Coutts, the bankers, in the 
name of the respectable trustees. It appeavs to us, that a most important 
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question is now at issue :—will the public encourage, that style of iart which 
has shed glory on Greece and Italy ; which is. the boast. of France,—and 
which is now better practised, and worse rewarded. in. this country, than dn 
any other of Europe? Mr. Haydon has devoted himself -to-this style with 
a perseverance and talent unexampled ; and his present production is pretty 
generally confessed to be the finest work, in that highest manner, of which the 
country can boast. Our opinions, as to the propriety or impropriety of 
those minor points of conduct, to which we alluded in our criticism on his 
picture, do not affect the general question of his merits as an artist: we 
retain the opinions we there expressed ; but we are quite sure that to pub- 
lic encouragement he is richly entitled, and that if he fail to receive it, the 
disgrace will be the nation’s, not his. He will, in that case, be classed here- 
after with those other too numerous instances of martyrdom to a noble am- 
bition, which in the past we cantingly deplore, while we are providing 
fresh subjects for similar regrets in the future, 


Where did our friendly Correspondent, who has dropped into our mouth 
some savoury morsels of Mr. Maturin’s Sermons (which we are digesting 
into an article,) learn that we “ dislike his Lordship”—Lord Byron to wit? 
Can he quote any passage from any paper that has appeared in this Maga- 
zine, that would intimate such a Sentiment ? Some of Lord Byron’s works 
have suggested, by the force of their own example, a freedom in the manner 
of handling them, with which their author, we apprehend, would be the 
last to find fault. To call Don Juan and Beppo moral works, would bea 
falsehood : to call them emmoral, would be little better than a folly ; for who 
needs to be told, that they were not written to edify so much as to amuse ? 
If; in pursuing this object, they trespass (as we think they do) on the fences 
of society, and are, therefore, hazardous to its security, a higher duty is to 
be discharged than that of merely praising clever poetry. But really we 
should not think of delivering a sermon on such an occasion ; for who is 
there that requires to be convinced on the subject? Not the author’s 
publisher certainly, for he refused his name to the title page—nor the 
author himself, for he seems to be as impartial in judging at home as 
abroad. The only way then, we think, for criticism to bear effectually on 
such productions, is to press on the weak side of their system—which is to 
be found with a very little Searching. At this time of day, there remains 
nobody to enlighten, but almost all. the world to gain.—This may, and ought 
to be, tried: but try it when we may, it will never be with feelings of dis. 
like towards the distinguished individual in question, whose talents are not 
more certain to conquer admiration, than his manners are to excite attach. 
ment. -At the same time, as every reader of his published works has a right 
to express his opinion of whatever may be found amongst their contents, we 
ought to have no hesitation to avow freely a sentiment, which, we believe, 
weionly share with ninety-nine ina hundred of the millions who take delight in 
perusing Lord Byron’s productions. We allude to the dislike of certain allu= 
Sions, which he seems to wax tonder than ever of introducing into all he writes, 
~-and which have become additionally offensive since they have been couch- 
edjin the'language of levity. Lord Byron owes more to himself on this point 
than he seems to imagine: the quarter from waence no retort can proceed, 
willihave-the support of public ‘opinion under attack,—and 'this is ag it ought 
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to be. Much misconception may have existed—much calumny may have 
been uttered :—we put these suppositions with a sense of their being cer- 
tainties,—and we have particular reasons for so feeling: but the provocation 
to all this was given by an improper publication (which came forth to the 
world in the worst possible manner,—namely, that of affected concealment, 
contradicted by its own acts,)—and a succession of similar publications can 
only tend to perpetuate the mingling of uncomfortable questions and un- 
pleasant remembrances, with the enjoyment of Lord Byron’s poetical glory, 
—the brightness of which ought to be unsullied either by offence or insult. 
Of course we refuse inserting the poetry transmitted by our correspondent— 
but we sincerely thank him for his other favours. 


Oh shame to thee, Britain! shame, land of renown ! 


is introduced by a compliment that makes us ashamed. But how comes our 
fair correspondent to imagine that we slight the “‘ Immaculates,” because 
we do not keep them in one corner of our Magazine? She might as justly 
accuse a husband of slighting his wife, because he did not lock her up in one 
room! Perhaps it is in consequence of our being piqued at her strange ac- 
cusation in this respect, that we are inclined to deny admission to her verses: 
—yet, to say the truth, we do not wish to meddle with their subject,—being 
of opinion that it is one on which “ much may be said on both sides,” but 
nothing satisfactory on either. 


«* A Queen’s appeal” has been sent to us,—but what we have to observe 
on this unpleasant matter will be found in the political part of our Magazine, 
Her Majesty, we observe, is made to allude in this appeal to her journey ta 
Jerusalem, and then very naturally to exclaim— 


But she who treads on Sion’s holy soil, 

Or, from the brow of lofty Olivet, 

Above the scenes of her Redeemer’s toil, 

Looks to the stones on which his feet were set, 

Or walks the path with tears divine once wet, 

When o’er Jerusalem, with boundless love, 

He stood to mourn—Oh, she may well forget 

All wishes that the soul of vengeance move ; 

And learn, at least,.to prize the meekness of the dove. 


The unforced nature of this allusion must do infinite service to the Queen’s 
cause. 


A letter from a defender of Mr. Bowles, as editor of Pope, is inserted 
in the course of the following pages. Having received much pleasure 
from the perusal of this gentleman’s poetry, we are happy to be afforded 
an opportunity of stating so—and of adding that, in our view of the dis- 
pute between him and Mr.-Campbell, he has completely convicted the 
jatter gentleman of ignorance, in regard to what he took as the subject 
matter of accusation against Mr. Bowles;—and has entirely justified ‘all 
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that he ever advanced. on“ the principles of poetry,” with reference .to 
the writings of, Pope.—The, question, as to, his. treatment. of Pope’s per- 
sonal character, in which the writer of the Review of Spence's Anecdotes, 
in; our. Magazine, is alone concerned, is another, anda very distinct one. 
Not being in full possession of the facts here, we, of course, ought not 
t9..express.an opinion on this question: but we do feel it a pleasure-and 
a duty to. state, that we have reason to bear testimony to the general. .ur- 
banity of Mr. Bowles’s disposition, and to the esteem in- which ‘he is held, 
for. kindness and honour, by friends of the very highest reputation . for 
talent, independence, and truth—We think it but fair to quote from-the 
pamphlet which has been forwarded to us, the following passage, selected by 
Mr. Bowles from his conclusion of his « Life of Pope,” to prove that he 
wrote of that poet in no spirit of ill-will :— 


*¢ If these and other parts of his character appear less amiable, let the reader keep 
constantly in mind the physical and moral causes which operated on a mind like his- 
Let him remember his life, ‘ one long disease ;’ the natural passions which he must have 
felt in common with all the world, disappointed and thrown back on his heart, only to 
gather there with more force, and more ineffectual wishes ; his confined education 3 ‘his 
being used from the cradle to listen only to the voice of partial indulgence; of tender- 
ness, almost maternal, in all who contemplated his (physical) weakness, and his incipient 
talents. When he has duly weighed these, and attended to every alleviating circwm= 
stance, that his knowledge of the world, or his charity may suggest, then let: him. not 


o 


hastily condemn what truth has compelled me to state; but let him rather, without pre- 
suming on his own virtues, lament the imperfections of our common nature, and leave 
the judgment to Him, who knoweth whereof we are made, who remembereth we are but 
dust! ! Whatever might have been his defects, he could not be said to have many bad 
qualities who never lost a friend ; and whom Arbuthnot, Gay, Bathurst, Lyttleton, 
Fortescue, and Murray esteemed and loved through life.”’— Conclusion of the Life of 
Pope, vol. i. 


“We sympathise with, and highly respect, the feeling that dictated the 
lines transmitted by RB. W. They are touched with truth, and genuine sen- 
sibility—and this constitutes beauty, in such a case, to our eyes. But there 
are several words, and turns of language, in them, which would be censured 
by general readers,—and that induce us to avoid submitting them to a cri. 

*i¢ ‘ aat , . L Lou : . ; 
ticism, which, when they were composed, was doubtless the furthest thing 
in the world from the author’s thoughts. 


We have received a very masterly paper on Géthe, and his Fanstus, the 
whole of which, though it is very long, will appear in our next number. Our 
readers will recollect that a set of engravines, illustrating this remarkable 
poem, were well described in the second number of our Magazine. We are 
happy to find that the taste of the writer of that article has been very gene. 
rally sympathised with, and that the prints in question, brought into notice 
by. his observations, have since had a large gale. They. have.even been lately 
copied by an English artist, who seems to have executed his jtask very cre. 
ditably to himself. But the originals have a Spirit wl ' 


ditably hich has not been transfused 
into the copies, and we are therefore glad to hear that a fresh supply,from the 


0n,to.be called upon.to lay. before 


Continent has been received. We expect so 
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our readers some Critical +emarks‘uni ‘the present German 'school of painting— 
or at least on the practice of the’ German painters at Rome, who possess the 
characteristics of their style in vommion with the artists, their countrymen, that 
remain at ‘home.’ In ‘the course of these remarks, an attempt will probably 
be made} 'to define in what consists the peculiar charm of the figures atid ex= 
préssions ‘which ‘this nation now so much delights inj—and of whith such 
beautiful examples are given in the work of Retsch—Of the literary compo- 
sition to which that work is a companion, a more detailed account than that 
which was involved in the descriptions of the plates, will, we are sure, be ac= 
ceptable ; for the Faustus of Géthe (generally considered his best produc- 
tion) is still but very imperfectly known here (though it is now spoken of- 
with much interest), even in respect of its-plan, and the peculiarities of its 
execution. * Translation it has been said to defy ; though, we must confess, 
if. Mr. Coleridge could spare the time from those labours of a more important 
nature in which he is so visibly and profitably engaged, we should like much 
to. see.an attempt made by the author of Christabel, and the translator of 
Carlos. A bad or impotent translation, however, would be a great nuisance 
to England, and a crying injustice to.Germany, from which we hope still to 
remain free, though we have heard certain hints that make us tremble. The 
strong influence of this work on the sensibilities of Germans, we have had 
occasion to see striking proof of; and it may hereafter furnish the subject of 
an article, that will not, we venture to predict, be thought one of our worst. 


The Author of “ Common Sense,” a poem, which, by its dulness, ex- 
hausts common patience, charges Wordsworth, among other deficiencies, 
with being but “ poer in fancy.” We have heard many faults attributed.to 
the great poet in question ; but this is the first time, to our knowledge, that 
the author of Tintern Abbey, Laodemia, Ruth, and the Excursion, has 
been taunted with a want, either of fancy or imagination. His volume, 
last published, is now before us (The River Duddon, &c.): but, having so 
lately expressed ourselves at full length on the merits of this author, we 
shall not include it amongst our Critical Notices. - We have nothing further 
to remark, characteristic of the poet’s genius, or of its latest fruit: itis 
sufficient to state, that it is a brilliant emanation from the loftiest and most 
effulgent mind of the age. Those who, like ourselves, startle at some of 
this writer's familiar compositions,—not because they are familiar, both in 
subject and language, but because the principles of selection and harmony, 
essential to poetry, do not seem to have been duly observed in them,—will 
find nothing to alarm them in this volume—unless we ought to except.the 
sportive imitation of the Tetrachordon Sonnet. Its contents are in the state. 
ly style of beauty throughout: and, on the other hand, this reserve in the 
choice and mamner of the poet, has, perhaps, hindered him from penetrating 
quite so far into the sanctuary of the muse, as it has been his privilege to do 
in some one or two of his earlier pieces that might be named. We are 
tempted to give one extract from the volume now before us, Just to put to 
shame the silly author of Common Sense ; for really it is high time that the 
pop-guns of these mischievous urchins in literature, wherewith they pester 
their betters, should be wrested out of their hands, and broken over. their 


empty heads. The dignity of the office of an ‘editor of a Magazine, we are 
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not ourselves inclined to estimate so highly as we hope our readers do: 
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nay, we have sometimes been inclined to class Magazine-readmg with the 
predominating evils of the times,—such as the National Debt, Liver Com- 
plaints, our Criminal Code, and the Ladies’ Projecting Bonnets :—but if our 
vocation gives us advantages, which a higher one would not confer, for 
whipping in-doors the troublesome fry that hang on the heels of noble na- 
tures in their passage to fame, we may surely feel,our consciences at ease ; 
and as to our ambition—why we must just be contented’to let it subside to 
the faithful discharge of a street-beadle’s duty. The perusal of the following 
fine verses conjures up a presence, as it were, of towering beauty, con- 
fronting the mind, as the Parthenon of the Acropolis confronts the eye, with 


its simple grandeur, unbroken symmetry, and quiet splendour. 
DION. 
(See Plutarch.) 


Fair is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
O’er breezless water, on Locarno’s lake, 

Bears him on while proudly sailing 

He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 
Behold! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs 

To which, on some unruffl’d morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows ! 
—Behold !—as with a gushing impulse heaves 
That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks, where’er, in gliding state, 
Winds the mute Creature without visible Mate 
Or rival, save the Queen of night 

Showering down. a silver light, 

From heaven, upon her chosen favourite ! 


So pure, so bright, so fitted to embrace, 
Where’er he turn’d, a natural grace 

Of haughtiness without pretence, 

And to unfold a still magnificence, 

Was princely Dion, in the power 

And beauty of his happier hour. 

Nor less the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion’s virtues, when the lunar beant 
Of Plato’s genius, from its lofty sphere, 
Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere. 


The Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline is a most useful In- 
stitution, and we are sorry that its Resolutions are rather too long to be 
conveniently inserted in our miscellany. We shall, however, be happy 
to pay some particular attention to the objects of this society in our next 
Number. 


Christian of Denmark probably in our next Number. 


We are happy to be able to inform inguirers, that, our “ Living AurHoRs ” 
are not extinct: No. 8 of the Series will appear next month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
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THE HISTORY OF MADAME KRUDENER, A RELIGIOUS 
ENTHUSIAST. 


Tur name of Madame Krudener, 
who has been called the Mistress of 
the Holy Alliance, seems to have to- 
tally died away from our ears. Whe- 
ther she is now concealed in the re- 
cesses of a harem, or the dungeons of 
a state prison, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, as the head, and prime mover 
of that exemplary. Union, can best 
tell. Hither species of retirement may 
be inferred from the character and 
habits of her lover, the august frater- 
nity in question ; but the date of Ma- 
dame Krudener’s birth, which, from 
documents now before us, appears 
to have taken place in 1766, we are 
sorry to say, inclines probability to 
the side of the least pleasant. suppo- 
sition. The last authentic accounts 
which Europe has xeceived of this 
celebrated lady, stated her arrival at 
Konigsberg, under Prussian surveil- 
lance, accompanied by her. faithful 
foHower, and admirer, “a young and 
active” Genevan Divine, of the name of 
Empeytas. This took place nearly 
two years ago. Since then,—whether 
she has been altogether absorbed in 
the raptures of Quietism,—(a state 
of religious elevation in which, as a 
Catholic writer remarks, the wor- 
shipper often falls fast asleep )—or 
whetner she has been submitted to 
the wholesome regimen of solitary 
confinement, as the natural conse- 
quence of her intimacies, legitimate 


and illegitimate,—not a word has es- 
Vor, Ll. 


caped, either of or from this extra- 
ordinary enthusiast, whose frailties 
and reveries, connecting themselves 
with the winding-up of the French 
Revolution, constitute her, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary phenomenon 
of this class that has yet appeared. 
That Madame Krudener should 
have had vogue in the world before 
the days of Voltaire, would not have 
been very surprising. That she should 
have held an empire over the minds 
of a particular sect, or of individual 
adherents, even in ours, could have 
produced no astonishment,—for have 
we not seen believers in Joanna 
Southcote? and are there not now 
amongst us persons who would go 
on a pilgrimage to the island of 
Saint Helena? Under the influence 
of pre-disposing feelings, man, “ the 
paragon of animals,” will yield to any 
imposition, however coarse, and swal- 
low any absurdity, however clumsy. 
The imagination, smitten with the 
venerable aspect of the crown-sur- 
mounted triad—King, Lords, and 
Commons—and disgusted with the 
gross impositions and falsehoods with 
which the trap of Reform: is baited, 
to catch the hungry and the halt,— 
may even persuade itself that the 
present Administration is fairly dis- 


‘posed towards the’ rightful claims of 


the human mind, and duly enlight- 
ened as to the urgent necessities,,and 
imminent dangers, of the present cli- 
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macterical period! “ Such tricks hath 
strong imagination:” and, on ‘the 
other hand,— 


As all, impediments in fancy’s course, 
Are motives of more fancy— 


some, who have been disappointed of 
their |“ airy hopes’, cherished in the 
days. when, itseemed. to ‘their. de- 
lighted. imaginations, that 


Time would run back, and fetch the age 
of gold— 


have had their minds, from that mo- 
ment, peopled with chimeras, and 
their optic nerves so deranged as to 
render them unable to distinguish any 
thing for the future in itstrue shapeand 
character. They “ see Helen’s beauty 


in a brow of Egypt,” and vice versa | 


“cry stand to a true man.”’—Such 
think Wellington a mere blunderer, 
and Marshal Ney a man of honour ; 
—Louis the 18th a tyrant, Cobbett 
a Patriot, and Alderman Wood a pat- 
tern of modest sincerity !. Thousands 
will swear to the innocence of the 
Queen, simply because it is pleasant 
to them to hiss her husband: and 
hundreds will maintain her guilt, on 
no better ground than that the King 
seems to have found out that there is 
female society more agreeable to him 
than thatof his wife. Withall these va- 
rieties of faith and practice before our 
observation, we certainly, as has al- 
ready been said, should not have ven- 
tured to express any astonishment. if 
Madame Krudener had merelymadea 
crowd of common converts to her 
system of religious mysticism,—for 
her manners, as it would appear from 
her history, are fascinating, her talents 
considerable, and her doctrines of a 
prepossessing cast. Her language 
carries with it evidence of good com- 
pany and extensive information: her 
birth is respectable, and the pleasures 
and gaieties of French society before 
the revolution, with which she was 
intimate, have left tints of tenderness 
and vivacity on her disposition, that 
interestingly enliven. the sombre hue 
of her, devotional declarations. In all 
these respects, she has the advantage 
of Joanna Southeote, our late English 
prophetess,, who, was fat, vulgar, and 
illiterate.;, and therefore not nearly so 
well-calculated tomake converts. Ma- 
dame Krudener’s power of producing 
an impression.on the hearts of people 
by her person and manners, seems to 
have been, of itself, sufficient to create 


an enthusiastic ‘feeling: in her favour, 
independently altogether of hertenets. 
Even ‘the ‘heavy: Swiss; ‘wholtare-al- 
most as difficult to be moved: as their 
mountains, flounder in ‘heroics, sand 
run astray in metaphor; owhenever 
they speak of her.«-On her arrival in 
the Canton’ of Solothurn, the Editor 
of the “Swiss Guide,’ thus broke 
forth, at the top of his voice; 


Madame Krudener now forms our reign- 
ing constellation, and she eclipses all the 
fixed stars and planets of our terrestrial 
world. Her appearance amongst us is de- 
lightful, if it were only for affording to us, 
in the midst of our narrow and constrained 
existence, a specimen, an image, -for once, 
of noble, elegant, and liberal, life....We 
owe her gratitude for having introduced, 
amongst our miserable common-places, the 
Superior tone of a high and well-informed 
mind. She does not live in town, but in 
its immediate vicinity ; and already has she 
drawn to her residence, not only all its in- 
habitants, but also those of all the surround- 
ing places. She is followed like Saint John 
in the Desart: but it is no wonder that 
she is so, for she feeds, at once, the minds, 
hearts, and stomachs of all who come... She 
practises all the works of Christian charity, 
and human merey ; and is a real refuge to 
the sinner. Her abode, therefore, is crowded 
with people—Disciples, spies,, beggars, and 
authors { 


A lady, thus richly accomplished, 
and liberally conducting herself, was 
not, as the Editor says, likely to 
preach to thin congregations, orto 
deaf ears ;—but that a female should, 
on the strength of some eloquently ex- 
pressed dreams of a religious cast,— 
involving pretensions to inspired pro- 
phecy, yet never inconsistent with the 
utmost purity of sentiment,—arrest 
the attention of monarchs in the hour 
of victory, and sway their councils af- 
terwards, is surely a remarkable fact 
happening, as it did, in the year 
1814 of the Christian era. The truth, 
however, we believe to be, that the 
successes of the allied arms, in that 
year, had rendered several of the 
crowned heads of Europe tétes eral~ 
tées, in the proper acceptation of the 
French phrase. They were in a tri- 
umphal fever, a delirium of joy,—and 
human nature in its happiness, as well 
as in its misery; is prone to connect 
itself immediately with heaven. The 
sensibilities of some of the sovereigns 
had previously been keenly excited 
by deep misfortune ; and when the 
tide of good fortune at last set in 
their favour, it streamed $0 rapidly, 
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and buoyed them enward;te their, ob- 
ject with ‘such jacfoaming resistless- 
ness; ‘that«they might: well imagine 
themselves transported out of the na- 
tural channel of events, by the power 
of a special interposition of Provi- 
dence in their behalf... Their manner, 
we understand,' as well as their pro- 
ceedings, during the progress and the 
consummation of their triumphs, seem- 
ed to bear witness to this. impression 
on their minds. They spoke in tones 
mild. but deep, as if they were Evan- 
gelists of peace, gifted with might to 
overthrow in war. ‘They had the air 
of being full of themselves, while sin- 
cerely believing that they were all for 
others ; and this is the most charac- 
teristic sign of a fanatic. They went 
abroad with saintly smiles, and re- 
pressed steps ; looking around them 
as if their eyes glanced blessings, and 
their presence was sufficient to render 
“ the. time hallowed and gracious.” 
And all this they really felt to be the 
case,—and, what was more to the 
purpose, the people feltit too! One 
universal jubilee was celebrated in 
Europe—every heart danced because 
of the present, without asking any 
questions about the future—labour 
was at a stand—parties of pleasure, 
philanthropical speeches, fireworks, 
and processions, seemed to make up 
the daily business of life—and sorrow 
and sighing seemed to be for ever fled 
away !—Our subject, at present, re- 
quires us to stop here,—and we are 
glad of it. 

It was at this critical moment that 
Madame Krudener is understood to 
have made a decided impression on 
the hearts of the monarchs—and more 
particularly on that of Alexander— 
by the fervour and apparent inspi- 
ration of her devotional appeals :— 
appeals which she adapted, with 
great ability, to the circumstances in 
which were placed, at the moment, 
those whom she was most anxious to 
gain. The attention paid to this lady’s 
benevolent and religious exhortations , 
some have traced to an interest of 
another nature, which she had excit- 
ed in the bosom of one prince, at 
least, at an earlier period, when the 
enthusiasm and natural tenderness of 
her disposition manifested themselves, 
with not less ardour, in. a more com- 
mon direction.—Be that.as it may, 
no one doubts that “ peace and good- 
will to man” formed the hasis of all 


her recommendations, to ;the, allied 
monarchs in, 1814... Accustomed. to 
move in the highest circles, she was 
previously well-known, to one, if not 
more of these monarchs; and the recol- 
lection of the circumstances which her 
re-appearance would suggest, could 
not fail to touch his heart with soft- 
ness, and dispose him to receive with 
favour her representations. ‘The beau- 
tiful Queen, Louisa of Prusia, is.a 
character about which hangs much 
of the charm of romance—she seemed 
more formed than any other modern 
female, to re-awaken the spirit of chi- 
valry in the men, and to recall the 
grace of knightly enterprise and cou- 
rage amongst the camps of Europe, 
degraded by feelings of bitterness and 
ferocity, which the French revolu- 
tion engendered. Her untimely fate, 
the victim of sorrow, adds the in- 
terest of pathos to her history ; and 
the settled grief of her husband for 
her loss, has given depth and perma- 
nence to the general sense of sympa- 
thy and regret which her death ex- 
cited in Europe. . By this unfortunate 
(Jueen, Madame Krudener was ad- 
mitted to habits of confidential com- 
munication: the German biographer 
of the latter affirms, that, 


At the fall of the Prussian monarchy, 
she was in the north with her majesty,— 
and, anxiously pointing her afflicted regards 
to the Providence of God, she encouraged 
the royal sufferer by a tender and earnest 
application of the comforts of religion. 
After a short stay in Dresden, she returned 
to Paris ; and at the beginning of the great 
Northern war, she announced to her rela- 
tions, with a prophetic mind, its vast re- 
sults: she then retired to Geneva, from 
whence she contemplated the gathering of 
the mighty crisis, and, in the practice of 
prayer and pious works, saw, by anticipa- 
tion, the astonishing succession of events. 
It was here that she became acquainted 
with a young and active clergyman of the 
Calvanistic church, named Empeytas. 

But it is proper that, before going 
further, we should make the real cha- 
racter and accomplishments of this 
extraordinary woman better known 
to our readers, by taking up her his- 
tory from the earlier periods of her 
life, when her talents, affections, and 
dispositions, displayed themselves un- 
der circumstances of a more natural 
and intelligible cast than those which 
attend the career of a female mystic 
and prophetess.. Madame Krudener, 
we learn, was born at Riga, about 
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the, year 1766.;, Her father was Ba- 
ron Victinghoff,...a .man..of) family, 
wealth, and:taste... Her brother, the 
present: baron; :has:distinguished: himé 
self by his enterprising: spirit’as) ia 
traveller, ‘and has drawn up interest- 
mg*narratives ‘of his journeys in the 
Hast: ‘When she was about nine years 
old, her father ‘took her to Paris, 
where his house became one of’ the 
most favourite rendezvous of the wits 
and scholars of the time. Buffon, 
Marmontel, d’Alembert, frequented 
the baron’s evening parties, and the 
little Juliana was in high favour with 
these celebrated persons, for she was 
already distinguished by an extra- 
ordinary degree of sagacious quick- 
ness, mingled with her constitutional 
vivacity and sensibility. Plunged in 
the very tophet of the encyclopedists, 
she remained, says her biographer, 
unhurt by their sarcasms, and unper- 
verted by their arguments. 


Angels, in the most lovely groups, play- 
ed around her in her childhood ; she de- 
lighted in the flowers and blossoms of reli- 
gious sentiment, and heaven was the confi- 
dent of her little sorrows and joys. 

A lovely shape, tender expression of fea- 

“tures, a cheerful yet thinking mind,—an 
understanding formed by manifold know- 
ledge,—a proficiency in the accomplish- 
ments of her sex and _station,—made her, 
in her fourteenth year, a fascinating crea- 
ture: the charm of her manner was the 
greater because her heart was conversant 
only with pure sensations. Her eye was a 
mirror, in which her soul might be seen; 
and its serenity produced a frankness of tem- 
per which gave to her carriage a beautiful 
appearance of ease. She approached every 
one with confidence and pleasure: she sus- 
pected no one, because she knew nothing 
of eyil.” It was about this time that the 
Baron Krudener solicited her hand, which, 
soon after, she bestowed. 


The Baron, soon after his matriage, 
went as ambassador from his govern- 
ment (Russia) to Venice, taking his 
wite with him. Her feelings on touch- 
img thé land’ where classic fame, and 
the romantic spirit of the middle ages, 
unite the interest.proper to each with 
the suggestions excited by the throne 

of religion, and the triumphs of art, 
snare iorcibly expressed in her Novel 
jeabled Valerie; which she- wrote at 


‘o Bais im 1802,-with aview. to effect, 


bycdts meansy!* aicomplete change-of 
‘tahoralsyan’ ithe ~-Prench fashionable 
MOH tie -rgiisd 


YT frequently saw Madame Kruderier, 
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says. Madame, de..Chezyi; it was. then,.her 
whole ambition;to.make_ of her,Valexie; 
which she..was, just) completing, a; .¢elassical. 
and, popular, work,.,,I found.her,a little.toee 
anxious:about,its suecess +) 409, desirous,.of 
receiving .and, making, knowa,the,, homage 
which, on account of this, work, »was -paid.to 
her.from all, sides... Miss. Dorothew, Schlegel 
and I translated the Novel.into,German for 
the author. But I deubt whether thistrans- 
lation has eyer been printed. 


Of this Novel it may bevas: well: to 
give some account at once, before re= 
turning to pursue the résular* thread 
of our heroine’s story.’ We a¥e sorry 
to be obliged to state, that, when it 
was composed, Madame _Kruderer 
had but too much reason to say, with 
Falstaff, —< now am. I,..if..a,.man 
should speak truly, little, better. than 
one of the wicked?’ At. Paris}..at 
this time, observes her biographer, 


She frequented the mest splendid circles, 
received the first-rate scholars and poets at 
her house, and followed all the fashions and 
amusements of the world, The singer, 
Garat, a wild and thoughless young man, 
is said to have been her favourite. The 
example of other women, and her ambition 
of notoriety and excellence,— induced her 
to venture into the field of literature. “She 
wrote Valerie; a work in which she, gives 
a romantic picture of a passion and con- 
nexion in which she had been réally.con- 
cerned. Valerie, in fact, is herself, —and 
she is described as a young and susceptible 
creature, with whom a relation and adopted 
son of her husband falls desperately in love. 
The origin of this fatal attachment, the un- 
successful struggle caused by the sentiments 
of duty and gratitude, the pining-away of 
the youth, who is silently consuming him- 
self in this contest, and at last his death, 
are delineated with great truth and tender- 
ness of feeling. It is supposed that the 
well-known philosopher, St. Martin, had 
some influence on this work. 

The. natural exaltation of Madame 
Krudener’s mind,—which has now. only 
changed its. object, not its dispositions,— 
the depth of her emotions, and the quick- 
ness and subtlety of her perceptions, are 
reflected, in’ a yery lively manner,. in this 
Novel. Here yon already see the prepara- 
tion for religious. enthusiasm, and indeed 
the explanation of all that has since taken 
place, in regard to the author, in the pic- 
ture of her character, which is such. as to 
hinder any one from, being surprised that it 
should. have.taken its, present turn. The 
plan and execution of the whole story are 
in, the highest degree marked with enthu- 
Slasm, and reverie ; so. much s0,, that it re- 
quizes..a mind of a congenial stamp in. its 
reader, to. do it justice. A well-balanced 
mind would not be such an one$ but there 
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aré such; and t6 these'alone déés Madaine 
Kraidéner’s appeéaP eonie with force? 9 The 
sentinients' throughotit? bear cwvidence ofan 
approach ‘to~heavei,— but’ as" yet the lan 
guage is “that of* catthly Tovelo° A eréat 
véneration for the mystériés ‘of the Roman 
catholic religion “is“mianifested by ‘the aux 
ther, anda great. propensity to indtilze'in 
the ‘seductive transports’ ‘of visionary con- 
téemplation. The allusion ii the novel to 
the poor Italian Sailor, traversing the rocks 
of the Appennines:on \a pilgrimage to Lo- 
retto, may be, cited. as an,instance of this. 
Madame. Krudener shews herself, in this 
work, to. be deeply imbued with a warm 
feeling for the fine arts: but she feels them 
exclusively in the spirit of their origin, and 
the inspiration of their excellence—that is 
to say, in their connexion with religion, 
and as subservient to the celebration of the 
triumphs of faith. Speaking of the Italian 
land, she says, ‘‘ Here grew and flourished 
Dante‘and: Michael Angelo—prophets who 
announced the splendour of the Catholic 
church—efficacious ministers of a religion, 
austere. yet consoling—of a faith purified 
from the early, crrors of human imagina- 
tion, and providing for the exercise of those 
practical. virtues in which man’s happiness 
consists.— But these fine, these noble works, 
that now find their way to my heart by 
means of my transported senses, and illus- 
trate and adorn the land of past greatness, 
—and of contemporary talent to which the 
rest of Europe, in its ignorance, does not 
render justice, —may be removed—they may 
be dragged, like captives of war, far from 
the place of their nativity! If that event 
should occur, happy they who have had the 
privilege of admiring them in thcir natural 
and befitting position: where they exer- 
cised, of their own right, a sovereign au- 
thority, and dwelt in the becoming silence 
and solemnity of magnificent Christian tem- 
ples, instead of appearing like slaves, in a 
triumphal exhibition, where their beauty 
must be chiefly remarkable as subservient 
to glory of a coarser kind, and they must 
rank but.as secondary objects of attention ! 
Happy they who have seen these immortal 
productions shining over holy altars, placed 
in the cool and quiet corners of the vast mar- 
ble palaces of religion, at the base of which 
humble devotion, and sincere penitence, pro- 
strate both body andheart! By removing 
them from hence, what an injury is done 
to their sanctity and to their fame! In 
carrying off the Transfiguration, the Saint 
Cecilia, the Last Supper,—where is it in- 
tended for the future to place them? How- 
ever splendid the hall, or superb the gal. 
lery, for which they are destined; their 
effect must be destroyed by their abduction. 
It is in the depths of a Chartreuse that the 
picture of Saint Bruno should be contem- 
plated: its holy majesty is affronted by be- 
ing brought near to a crowned head, “And 
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these sweet virgins, with their celestial fea. 
tutes, declaring ‘souls that’ are eianations of 
heaven t-how sad, how shaimefiil, to placer 
them in the midst! of the vulgar, thespros 
fane, and the:impure !/? 

Such.is the high,strain of Madame Nrude- 
ner’s sentiments on these interesting subjects. 
All her yiews are characterized by an eleyas 
tion and an extent, that leave, far beneath 
and behind, the worldly maxims of the sor- 
did, the dull, and the selfish. She has-no tri- 
bute to bring to the feet of power, but in- 
structions and admonitions to offer for ‘its 
correction.—Her enthusiasm equally breaks 
forth when she is led to notice those pious 
retreats, where life is spent in contempla- 
tive prayer; where the merit of actions) is 
reduced to the two great principles ef faith 
and obedience ; where the heart is at rest, 
because the seductions of the wozld cannot 
oyerleap the high walls, or the natural de- 
fences, of the seat of religious seclusion. 
Thus she represents the life of convents ; 
and’ she causes her Gustavus to write in the 
following terms from Za Grande Char- 
treuse, an austere retreat, which she had 
herself visited :—‘‘ I haye just been read- 
ing the life of a Saint, having found the 
book in the closet of my naked chamber 
He had:been a man like unto his fellows ; 
and man he remained; but he had thrown 
far from him worldly desires, . after having 
vanquished them in terrible combats... He 
had exiled from his thoughts the images of 
his youth, and raised the strong barrier.of 
repentance between them and his years of 
solitude, Every day he worked on. his 
tomb; and, im removing the ground,. he 
reflected, with satisfaction, that dust was 
all the legacy he, would’ bequeath. to; the 
earth: at the same time he hoped tremb- 
lingly, that heaven would receive his soul. 
He lived in this Chartreuse in the year 
1715: here too he died,—or, rather, .from 
hence he was removed, so gentle, and_so 
beautizul was his death. And here still 
live men, whom the callous and, the trifling 
call crazy,—but who do good eyery day to 
their fellow-creatures. How sublime and 
touching the sight of three hundred bre- 
thren of the Chartreuse, living with the 
regularity of machines, and the feelings cf 
saints,—filling these vast but) silent. clois- 
ters, which scarcely ever know the echo of 
a sound, except it be that.of the solemn 
bell, and the chant of midnight. and mati- 
nal devotion! How affecting to observe 
them only raising their pale and melancholy 
countenances, but to bless those whom. ac- 
cident, curiosity, or zeal occasionally throw 
across their lonely path. Ih’ theit move- 
ments we see painted the miost profound 
calm of soul: the features’ and the ‘voice of 
each bear witness, that the agitation of life 
hath for them ceased;—that they exist but 
for the mightiest of Beings, amongst the 
greatest and most terrible of his works :— 
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that the God of the universe, forgotten in 
the world, is by them remembered in the 
desert!” 


The above long passage, taken from 
the German biographer of Madame 
Krudener, is as singular in its style 
as its subject. Fantastical and cre- 
dulous, in parts of his work, even to 
being ridiculous, it is spread over with 
avem of amiable and pure feeling, 
and distinguished, here and there, by 
elevated. conceptions, that not only 
redeem its general character from the 
imputation ef absurdity, but render it 
altogether more satisfactory to the in- 
tellect; as well as the imagination, 
than the. saws of a poor mechanical 
philosophy,—brought forward to de- 
tect imposition by taking its igno- 
rance as the measure of truth! The 
man seems almost to believe in 
the inspiration of: his heroine: yet, 
ter all, 1 


d > bis 
ports, and his readiness to connect 
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amongst ourselves. Indeed the wri- 
ter makes no ‘scruple to declare him- 
Self openly a disbeliever of the infalli- 
bility of reason and common-sense. 
it/has been reserved, he says, for our 
age, to cultivate to excess what is 
called the philosophy of reason, in 
order that the world might see its in- 
adequacy and weakness notoriously 
proved. ‘ihe edifice, he adds, erect- 
ed.in the pride of common-sense, is 
paltry; poor, and small ;—the nature 
of the soul of man cannot brook to 
be confined within such miserable 
bounds. 

Such is the system of our German ; 
but we are afraid that it can derive 
but little honour: from the life of 
Madame Karudener, however eloquent 
and pleasing her writings may be~- 


oO e, 
and»that: they are both will not 


ey be 
doubted; bafter.-the. above extracts 
iromicher novel have been perused. 


We left the lady (to: give an aecount 
red,--and arrived! for the first time 
insher Jife; in (Italyi! Her residence 
enice, one of the three most 
remarkable towns: of that wonderful 
country—and ithe) one’ which,:as a 
place! ofixesidente, perhaps more than 
eitheref ithe other two, hasithe effect 


of thrdtvimg.aposticalcharm over the 
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the observation is powerfully awaken= 
ed, and all the faculties dependent on 
it share the empire, of the man with 
those of .voluptuous enjoyment, and 
idle, aimless, reverie.....At,/Venice, 
life is surrendered entirely to,the two 
latter. The movement of aseity «is 
concentrated in one spot, where it 
forms an exhibition of indolent gaiety, 
and unreserved commtnication: élsex 
where traffic, labour, and visits, all 
glide with “noiseless footstep,” and 
ghostlike motion, along the surface of 
still, unruffled water,—the banks of 
which are formed of marble palaces, 
that seem deserted, for. luxury,,and, 
pleasure are too intensely occupied. in 
their interior to afford signs of .bustle 
or intentional display without..-oThe 
imevitable necessity, clamour;9‘and 
hardship, of a crowded capital, are all 
hid from sight in the narrow windings 
of an almost inextricable labyrinth; 
into which none but the most curious 
strangers think of venturing, and 
which many of the better class of Ve- 
netians themselves live and, die with- 
out having once, even by chance, ex 


plored. Madame Krudener gives, in 
her Novel, the following» animated 


and finely-felt description of ‘this:ce« 
lebrated and most interesting place. 


Here the arts have embellished the pride 
of the state;—the genius of Titian, that of 
Paul Veronese, and of Tintoret, have illus. 
trated Venice: Palladio has given splen- 
dour to its palaces,—so that taste and ima- 
gination have conferred an ever-during life 
on that which, but for them, would now be 
a ghastly image of death.—Venice is ‘the 
favourite abode of luxury and languor. All 
its habits and contrivances are favourable to 
these: the enjoyment of ‘pleasure, as well 
as the ayocations of the day, are all’ recon2 
ciled with repose. "I'he merchant! reposesin 
his gondola, which also reposes while. it 
moves on the unagitated water. The gal- 
lant reposes as he hurries to keep an assig- 
nation with his mistress. At the Opera the 
nobility repose in their boxes, while} in 
silent, sleepy ecstacy, they inhalethe sounds 
that breathe. upon them from the finest 
voices of Italy... More than half the day is 
over before the people of Venice leave their 
beds: the night they pass atthe theatres, the 
cafés, and their cassinos,—which are places 
for intrigue and donvivial society. °Phe 
square of Saint Mark is ‘erowded'! with 
fashionable company after midtii¢ht : bands 
of musicians, itinerant performers of comedy, 
MmMprovisatori poets, snccéed each othen/Ehe 
catés open and) shunt their: doors: with per- 
petual noise: welldressed women, of the 
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most respectable classes, are seen through 
the windows of these, seated on ottomans, 
and surrounded by ‘throngs of men, all 
in ahimated conversation:—ices gaily ‘and 
variously’ coloured, and plates of fruit 
beautifully arranged, pass toand fro. The 
Turk, the Arab, the Armenian, and the 
Dalmatian mingle their picturesque cos- 
tumes with the robes, dominos, and masks 
of the Venetians. The shops under the 
piazzas display their attractions. The proud 
and noble dama passes from one place of 
entertainment to another, shining with dia- 
monds, and her soft black eyes gleaming 
sensibility to pleasure. Add to this picture, 
that of the quay of the Sclavons, as it is 
called,—near the church of Saint Mark,— 
during the day; the pillars of the city, 
brought from Jerusalem ; the palace of the 
Doge, with its grand oriental aspect; the 
bridges, the galleys, brigs, and feluccas ; 
the beautiful spires and towers; the boats 
with painted sails, bringing peasant-girls 
and men, fancifully clad, and with speak- 
ing Italian physiognomies, from the neigh- 
bouring main, or the islands :—then the 
singing of the gondoliers,—and the sudden 
prostration on the ground of all the crowd 
when a holy procession passes by! Such is 
Venice! And from it is seen afar the sub- 
hime barrier of the Tyrolean Alps :—it 1s 
they that form that magnificent curtain, 
which seems to hang from the clouds, and 
which the sun loves pompously to gild be- 
fore he disappears beyond its stupendous 
height ! 

We wish the youth of Madame 
Krudener had been placed more to- 
wards the present time: we should 
have liked her to have met Lord Byron 
at Venice :—to have encountered him 
at the amiable Countess Bensone’s,— 
a lady at whose palace is held the 
most agreeable and respectable con- 
‘versazione of that city, and whose 
person, though she is now between 
sixty and seventy, still justifies the 
sweet and well-known. Venetian bal- 
lad, ‘ 


La Biondina in gondoletta, &c. 


which was, we understand, suggest- 
ed by ‘her.charms, and written by one 
of her admirers. La Comtessa would 
have delighted to have brought toge- 
ther, under her elegant and hospitable 
roof, two such remarkable persons as 
the Poet and the Mystic, and to have 
watched the influence on each other 
of such highly gifted and very sen- 
sitive. minds. Such. an..experiment 
would, admirably, suit.the natural 
philosophy most» in vogue: with. the 
Venetians; and, had: ititaken: place, 
we are inclined to’think that our il- 
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lustrious countryman would have oc-= 
cupied a larger share in the after con. 
templations of the female enthusiast, 
and exercised a more powerful influ« 
ence over her systems, than: ever the 
Emperor Alexander has done. Tf any 
unfortunate results be thought likely 
to have attended the experiment in 
question, we are sorry to sayithat no- 
thing could well be more so than the 
fact which actually occurred. _Ma-~ 
dame Krudener arrivedvat ‘Venice 
with her husband,—but: she left it 
alone. -“ She did not,” says her bio- 
grapher, “ find in her alliance that 
satisfaction which her ardent mind ex- 
pected and demanded; so that her do 
mestic concerns became embroiled, 
and a separation from her husband at 
length took place.” 

Previously to this event, however, 
she had resided at Venice several 
years. Young, lively, and. pretty, 
she was naturally surrounded by ad- 
mirers and lovers in such a place,— 
while her rank and wealth gave her 
access to the first circles) But in the 
midst of the gaieties, and perhaps se- 
rious but objectionable engagements, 
into which she was led by her fervent 
disposition and hazardous situation, 
one of the most remarkable and laud- 
able of those qualities of character 
which have given celebrity to» her in 
her subsequent, and. very: different 
pursuits, manifested itself with force, 
and excited considerable attention by 
its indications. “A secret impulse 
of her heart,” says her biographer, 
«< drew her already towards the lower 
orders: and they, on their side, show- 
ed an uncommon attachment towards 
the young foreign lady. She could 
never go abroad without being fol- 
lowed by the multitude, who hailed 
her as the mother of the Venetian 
poor.” <A zealous, but perhaps not 
very discriminating benevolence, and. 
a noble intrepidity im maintaining the 
cause of the oppressed:and the help- 
less, and the general rights of huma- 
nity, seem to form together the basis 
of her character ; and to these she has 
been indebted, both for the notice she 
at first received from the greatest per= 
sonages, and the severity: withiwhich 
she was afterwards-treated by the au~ 
thorities of the countriesy—through 
which she passed) in her capacities: of 
religious teacher-and prophetessi: The 
German ‘writer! observes,o with refes 
rence to events of Avhichhe isa hetter 
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judge than we are,that“ whem a 
monarch wishes to conquer, or to:des 
fend? hiinself) their are the people not 
ofily to be called free, ‘but persuaded 
that'' they are so:-+in all the procla- 
mations the national liberties are: to 
be ‘saved, and’ the rights of the subs 
jects'to be upheld:—but, when the 
work is done,’should the people claim 
what has been solemnly promised 
them, or take for granted the truth of 
what has been loudly told them of 
their ‘condition, they are reviled, and 
treated as disturbers, revolutionists, 
and disaffected.” 

In 1791, Madame Krudener return- 
ed from Italy, a separated wife, to the 
house of her parents in Riga, and with 
them she lived for some time. All 
who knew her at this period, agree in 
declaring, that the fascination of her 
person and manners was irresistible ! 
—but, alas, we learn from her bio- 
grapher, that now “ her lively dispo- 
sition, susceptible heart, and exposed 
state, operated upon by the seducing 
charms of fashionable life, pREw npr 
INTO ERRORS.” The nature of these 
would be guessed by the susceptible 
amongst our readers, even had it not 
been already suggested in the course 
of this article. Madame Krudener’s 
errers began in love, and ended in de- 
votion. She, however, with infinite 
address, takes advantage of the for- 
mer class, to constitute herself an au- 
thority in religious matters. She ar- 
gues; in one of her letters, that she is 
entitled to attention as a teacher of 
divinity, inasmuch as “ I have been 
accustomed for years to see men of 
all classes discovering to me the deepest 

JSolds of their hearts.” Again,— 


Tt.was. necessary that a woman should 
appear, who had been educated, and who 
had dwelt, in the abodes of vanity and lux- 
ury, yet who could say to the poor that’ she 
felt happier to serve them, seated on a wood: 
en’'bench, than to partake of the common 
enjoyments of wealth ':—a woman too who 
hadosixneds: and owho,: humbled by her 
transgressions, night, take’ her. stand pa- 
tiently, and courageously, and perseveringly, 
at, the foot of ithe; cross, like Mary Magda- 
len——who.could, despise nobody, and who 
might sympathise with sinners like herself, 
who ‘had, been, deceived, and who had’ fal. 
len ‘before the vanities of ‘the world, and 
the temptations ofthe fleshi» A woman Was 
wanted whochad cheemstaught the deepest 
mysteries! by: loveralone sia courageous: wos 
many whos having been possessed: of ahnost 
every thing desirable on earth, might be 


ableitoitell even to iKings; THAR ALL, 
VANI'DY,|and to, hurl trom, thei, thrones, 
the; ;fwlse; ous, of, the: odin: ind ROMpous: 
saloons f i hese 2h 


At Paris, to whicheapital Madame 
Krudetier soon went; itwas stilbworse: 
than at Riga. “Connections formed 
rapidly, were, in succession; as rapids 
ly dissolved.’ She’ was driven from 
her father’s ‘home by seeret: imeasi- 
ness, and a desire to’ ‘hush’ or:drown 
that voice of conscience’ which! was 
perpetually reminding her of her hap=: 
py, because innocent, »youthful difeu 
An increasing inward ‘perturbation; 
however, still accompanied ‘her, and 
she was plunged in a thousands jaiew 
perplexities by her misconduct? We 
are only told concisely by cher:bios! 
grapher, that “ she suffered wiamy. 
misfortunes at Paris,” whichatlength 
occasioned her return to Germany) 
and, in the year 1798, she lived fat: 
Leipsic with a Frenchmamwhoshad: 
followed her from: his ‘own country:: 
After this, she went; for ashort time, 
to Russia; and, im’ 1801; )/returned= 
again to Paris. 

Here she now seems to! have: lived: 
in a very gay and’ spléndid style: 
This was the era of +her:connedction: 
with Garat, the singer, already als: 
luded to, and of the composition of: 
her favourite novel, Valerie, 

The evaltation; as the: French term: 
it, of her faney, was’ now becoming 
more and more apparenti: she had,.asi 
she herself expréssés it; gone through 
much and seen much, ‘andthe: sense 
of satiety began to press heavily! on 
a heart, which the abundante of exs 
perience had dissatisfied rather than 
appeased: ~The quicknéss and ardour 
of her emotions remained, but novelty. 
was exhausted, and hope could pro- 
misé nothing more in life-worth living> 
for. This is the’ state.of: mind dn 
which’ men'and women are tempted 
to exclaim, “alk is vanity,” and ito: 
turn suddenly; for-refuge drom them: 

selves, either: to: religion’ or philoso- 
phy. » Madame. Krudener. chose the 
former, and becamea philanthropiéal 
prophetess. « \Her--benevolence® was 
her owns) her: fanaticism was;:> pros! 
bably, only itheiresult of unfortunate 
circumstances! 

To the extremest pitch- however of 
her devotional enthusiasm); she» did 
hot reach at oneés and for some years, 
her hehaviour) while it could not well 
be said to pass in any respect the li- 
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wits 6f what isvealled eecentricitys! 


was}at the’ saiieé tine, so marked ‘by: 


Soduess of disposition ‘and’ vivacity 


of talent, that she shared the’ inti- 
macy) ofthe highest | personages; and 
exercisédia considerable, influence ; in 
the best circles; of society... It. was 
during: this period. that she was taken 
notice .of by they Queen’ of, Prussia. 
<< J 1812,” says, Madame de, Chezy, 
< [found the woman, whom I had, im 
1802, left at, Paris engaged in intrigues 
and: animated by literary ambition,— 
at Carlsrhue;,clad in. a plain black 
great coat; her hair cut close to her 
head, surrounded wherever she went 
by the poor, and filled with an ear- 
nest, though then still moderate zeal 
for the word of God. I rejoiced in- 
warily that so good a heart had at 
length found out the right way to hap- 
piness 3: that) mental energies, so rare 
and rich; had at: length found their 
proper sphere of exertion. She pene- 
trated into the dungeons of Heidel- 
berg}! where; some highway robbers 
and: murderers were confined,-a de- 
votional book in her hand, and with 
the words of eternal life on her lips, 
to prepare them for the worldly death 
tocwhich they were doomed to sub- 
mit. » Vulgar minds blamed and ridi- 
culed this action; but unprejudiced 
and god-fearing people contemplated 
itras ‘something: great. and: generous, 
and trustéeds:as they had:reason, that 
itswas crowned with success!” 

‘At: Carlsrhue Madame: Krudener 
became acquainted with Mr, Jung- 
Stilling ;.and: from. his: conversation 
imbibed his) notions: regarding: the 
millennium; and» some) other. occult 
matters, on which his ideas were pe- 
culiar: 
~n the autumn of the famous year 
1814, she again went to: Paris... Here 
she had formerly been an: object of 
fashionable notoriety for: her literary 
parties, and the gaiety and splendour 
of her receptions :—-now she became 
equally so: for her» prayer-mcectings. 
The newspapers stated; that she inm- 
habited'a large house; where she res 
ceived. her disciples;—that; through 
four/or five empty rooms, which were 
not even lit up at night; ‘the way led 
to the sanctuary in whichithe: new 
priestess’ lay extended on-acsofa} a 
few rush-bottomed ‘chairs forthe vis 
sitors forming) the only furniture ibe- 


sides.')' Buto Madame Krudener; by: 
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epistelary correspondence, and in con+ 
versations, had, been made the confi- 
dent of the most conspicuous.and ele- 
vated persons, and had thereby, as she 
herself states, in words which we have 
quoted, possessed excellent opportu 
nities of seeing deeply into, character, 
and informing herself well of trans- 
actions. |Such, in fact, was, the influ 
ence she had now acquired, that) the 
Allied Sovereigns,—or, atleast, one of 
them,—and he not. the least. distin- 
cuished of their number,—became.a 
listener to her exhortations. and, an- 


nouncements.  J¢ ts confidently, af+ 
firmed,” observes her, biographer, 


«that the foundation of that celebrated 
Atiiance, which, under the denomina= 
tion of Hoxy, has, and is still to have, 
a most important operation on the des- 
tintes of Ewrope,—and which few or 
none, except those with whom. it ori~ 
ginated, can yet pretend to comprehend, 
—was at this time laid at her PRAYER- 
MEETINGS: 

At this time she put forth one of 
the most. singular of her productions, 
a description of the religious, festival, 
celebrated.in the plains of Chalons, 
by the Russian troops, with their Em- 
peror at their head. ..(‘* Le Camp de 
Vertus—a Paris—chez le Normant.” 
The animated style of this address,is 
highly suitable to the period of glow- 
ing hopes, and mighty changes, when 
it appeared. Madame Krudener 
ought to have been painted as the Ku- 
ropean sybil of the year 1814, with, 
the scroll of this enthusiastic compo- 
sition in her hand ;—and, if the paint- 
er’s genius had been worthy. of his 
subject, it would have formed .a be; 
coming companion to the \Cumean 
prophetess by Michael Angelo. Mys- 
tical religion, mystical metaphysics, 
and ardent poetry, mingle in this ef 
fusion, which seems to have, been 
written when its author was. tingling 
all over with the electrical; influence 
of the moment..._It.is.almost worthy 
of being placed by the side of the song 
of | Miriam, which'»‘the-: Israelites 
chaunted with’ that: noble? chorus 
“the horse arid his riderhathphe cast 
into the sea!” Phe few extracts we 
can give will afford but’a very imper- 
fect idea of the effect of the whole. 

We have’ just witnessed 2 one. ,of these 
great scenes, thatwseennto beulniteveatth ite 
heavens and which: posterity! will-considen 
as constituting one (of thoserisplendith chaps 
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ters of history in which the fate of ages is 
revealed. 

Who'shall attempt to write, what we all 
have seen! Where is the bold Tacitus who 
shall dare to touch upon events, that, like 
the sphinx of ‘Thebes, swallow up all those 
who do not understand their great riddle ! 

Es * # *% * * * 

In the midst of the general deluge of sin 
and misery, which was washing away the 
face of Europe, the crime was as common 
as the destruction. It consisted but in the 
will of man to separate himself from God. 
The evils that must ever spring from. this, 
are taught by that first and ancient philo- 
sophy—the jul of the angels. This too 
was the crime of our first parents :—pride 
committed violence on infinite love, and 
the sins and sorrows of earth and hell were 
thus engendered ! 


But in the fields of Champagne, which 
witnessed the defeat of Attila, a second 
scourge of the Almighty has been broken, 
and thrown aside. ‘The sound of the great 
fall rattles in echoes oyer the world, and 
will penetrate even into the far-spread de- 
sarts of Asia! The Colossus has melted 
away like a fog! He who cried Aha at the 
noise of the battle, and who had the strength 
of Europe in his hand, has fled, like a soli- 
tary ghost on the approach of morn, and 
scattered corpses are all he has left behind 
him ! 

From a distant land, known only under 
the garb of fable, came nations single- 
hearted and youthful. They had not yet 
drunken from the cup of all excesses : they 
had:not yet forsworn the God who is alone 
** mighty to save.” At their head came a 
man of high destination. The Lord called 
Alexander—&c. &c. 
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How the vows of thy heart must have 
been accomplished, mighty Alexander! 
When thou sawest this day of solemnity : 
one’ hundred and fifty thousand Russians 
bending their knees, which danger never 
yet had been able to bend, in an act of 
humiliation worthy of a religion of love. 
*. * ™ Yes, Glory be to God, there lives 
yet a man, and that,man a sovereign, who 
inthe moments of conquest, and at the head 
of armies, sirong and beautiful in the eyes 
of the admiring world, is willing to acknow- 
ledge that there is no strength but in the 
Saviour,—no merit but in his favour, * * * 
Who has.not, in the, sight of this solemn 
day,..when, Alexander. stood, beneath the 
standards..which religion had unfurled,— 
said to himself, “ Old things have passed 
away, and.behold all things. are become 
new 2.” 
oi fhis glorious: spectacle of: iso many) mo- 
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narchs adoring, the King of Kings, has beet 
‘the signal as; it. were that the world ~was-ens 
tering into another time! It furnished an 
eloquent preface. to, the holy,history of reno. 
vated Europe! 

And what heart has not also beaten” at 
this sight for thee, Oh France ! “Thou that 
didst cherish the wish to banish the Al- 
mighty from his own universe! Hast thou 
not now seen how weak are the ‘strongest 
arms of earth ! Thou art'an example'to the 
world without faith, that the glory of dust 
is but a preparation for the greedy mouth 
of the grave. 

And thou, old France! The ancientiand 
of the Gauls: the daughter of the holy. 
Lewis, and the protected-one of so many 
other saints, who, now in heayen, call for 
blessings upon thee !—thou Flower .of Chi- 
valry, whose dreams have enchantéd ‘the 
world—mayest thou flourish’ “yet “again ? 
Thou hast a sign and token of thy future 
welfare in this august day, when’ the Cross 
was planted anew in thy fertile: plains by 
the hero who won his way to them with hig 
sword, and who will leave. this. monument 
behind him, as a pledge of his good-will, 
and a memorial that the nations, of ;the 
North prayed for the prosperity of France! 


Some of these exulting passages 
contrast singularly with the author’s 
fortunes afterwards—to. say nothing 
of the fortunes of Europe. Her Bio- 
grapher has soon occasion to remark, 
that Madame Krudener found, toher 
grief, that no permanent: good effect 
was to be produced by working in 
the golden chambers of the-greati-— 
that a revival of religious feeling has 
never yet proceeded from palaces, but 
always from cottages: ‘and that, with 
this view of things forced: upon. her, 
she soon left-Paris, and ‘betook::her« 
self to the quiet vallies of Switzer< 
land. 

When Madame Krudener arrived ,in 
the autumn of 18145, at Basil, she soon 
collected a crowd. of people’ about 
her; and her discourses were now full 
of all the raptures) of prophecy and 
poesy. The general spirit of her 
system seems to be the regeneration 
of society, by infusing more happiness 
into the condition of the lower orders, 
and removing all-vestiges. of oppres« 
sion and selfishness from amongst the 
higher. The love of God, burning 
like a flame in the heart, stimulated 
by the language of: passion, and fed 
by habits of visionary contemplation, 
seems.to beithe greatmean she would 
employ to effect the end she hasein 
View :—but it is easy.to, see, that this 
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objectitself ‘provided for the® short 
duration of her intimacy with princes. 
Not that’ we méai, in the common 
low-inindéd ‘strain’ of what is called 
liberal writing, to suggest that the 
sovereigns of Hurope are engaged in 
a, positive conspiracy against the l- 
berty and happiness, of their subjects: 
—we believe, in our consciences, that 
the majority of them have really libe- 
ral intentions, and even willingly har- 
bour a belief that the just cali of the 
age is for a fresh infusion of the spirit 
of freedom into its political institu- 
tions. But, acknowledging this much 
in their favour, it is quite clear we 
think, thet society has hitherto been 
defrauded of much of the good that 
was promised, and is due to it,—and 
that disinclination seems to increase 
with delay. We do not blame the 
sovereigns alone for this ;—the unrea- 
sonableness of popular demand, and 
the “disgusting, intemperance >of its 
self-elected organs, are chargeable 
with the mischief of the procrastina- 
tion, as well as the backwardness of 
governments. Each, unluckily,- has 
acted upon, and aggravated the other ; 
—and it isnot our present business 
nicély to apportion the respective 
shares of blame. This bemgthe state 
of affairs, however, we repeat that 
there was but little chance that the 
sovereigns would long continue to 
sympathise with the regenerating 
ideas.of a religious enthusiast, whose 
movements: were accompavied by 
shouting multitudes, and whose doc- 
trines took anelevatedrange, far above 
the impediments and prejudices that 
are met with at every step onthe sur- 
face of our “ nether earth.” If princes 
are likely to be over-scrupulous, pro- 
phetesses are’ quite as likely to be 
over-exacting ; and while we respect 
Madame Krudener’s. secession from 
her crowned friends, as a proof of her 
magnanimity and. disinterestedness, 
we do not.-by any means think it: ne- 
cessarily follows, that the latter were 
either hypocrites in making those’ pro- 
fessions which ‘inspired “her “confi- 
dence, or renegades in the conduct 
which 'seems to have excited her dis- 
trust!) The followmg account'of Ma- 
dame Krudener’s proceedings at Basil, 
is given by’ her Biographer; and-will, 
we think, be reaa with interest. 

The women, always fond ‘of ‘allegory, 
and prone to“ powerrul émotions—always 
preferring the impulses of the heart to the 


cold: investigations of ‘reason, ‘were here 
strongly impressed by Madame Krudener’s 
doctrines. Empeytas, who was: now’ with 
her, preached every evening ;/ and his dis« 
courses remained unnoticed by the govern~ 
ment, until wives and maidens, stimulated 
by his eloquence, and: the. equally ardent 
exhortations of his companion, were seen 
*¢ selling all they had, and giving unto_the 
poor.’ "Their jewels, their household fur- 
niture, their dress, all went to constitute a 
fund for the needy :—but their obedience 
to the Divitie command was not relished by 
the men, who could not bear to see this 
squandering, as they called it, of their 
dearly beloved wealth. ._ Unable to oppose 
by argument what was founded on the 
strength of the Scriptures, they found it 
the shortest way to banish these Christian 
teachers.—‘* What does she want here ?”” 
exclaimed Parson Faesch from the pulpit— 
*¢ this fanatical woman, praised by the 
multitudes who are always easily imposed 
upon! Who has made this foreigner a 
judge amongst us? ”—Upon an order of 
the magistrate, Madame Krudener was 
obliged to leave Basil, from whence she 
went to Lorach, and afterwards to Aarau. 


It.is not very surprising that Swiss 
fathers and husbands were not in a 
good humour with these conversions 
of their wives and daughters. The 
Swiss character has been very much 
misrepresented in the proverbs and 
conversation of Europe, if Madame 
Krudener was likely to establish a re- 
ligious system in this country, the 
necessary effect of which is a dispo- 
sition to be profuse in gifts. 

She now became an object of sus- 
picion and dislike to the authorities of 
the various Cantons,—and was chased. 
from place to place in a way, the 
description of which excites our feel, 
ings pretty strongly on her side. ‘The 
poor woman seems to have been hunt- 
ed from her resting places a few mo- 
ments after her arrival at each} so 
that she literally had not where to lay 
her head. In the castle of Liebeg, 
indeed, in the valley of’ Culm, ‘she 
remained for a short time; and ano- 
ther of her followers, Mr. Speisegger, 
writes of her residence at this place 
as follows : 


She here continues her prayer-meetings, 
to the great blessing of many thousands of 
people. There is in this vicinity a sort of 
fermentation of the people perceptible, re- 
lative to their moral-religivus state: yet no 
one can fairly say, that they are animated 
by sectarian violence. “An iimensé number 
of souls; ‘seeking for ‘salyationj pour i to 


participate in these devotional exercises. 
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On, the last day’ of the assumption there 


wéré néarly two thousand individuals pre2’ 


sent, collected around this amiable’ woman? 
and listenine to the word of God, proceeding 
from her lips. 

.About,this. time she wrote a letter 
to a young: Israelite, who had heen 
won to the Catholic religion, and. who 
was:employed in the translation of 
the ‘Neiw.o’Testament into Hebrew. 
Weare ‘sorry we have not room for 
extracts from this one of her works ; 
for it is very characteristic, and very 
eloquent. The “great mystery of 
love,” is what she chiefly recommends 
the convert to study. She breaches 
an opinion in this letter, that Luther 
did not pay faithful attention to the 
promises of Christ contained in the 
Scriptures, and concludes with this 
fervent ejaculation : May Jesus, who 
is the life of the Bible, be also your 
life; so that it may become itself a 
Bible to observers, in the beauty of its 
holy walk !” 

During the scarcity of the: year 
1816, she expended. large sums in 
supplying the poor with food, and 
great numbers of these flocked around 
her in the villageof Grenzacher-H orm, 
ata short distance from Basil. But 
the magistrates of this place still con- 
tinued: her enemies, and, on the even- 
ing ofthe 23d January, 1817, the 
village was surrounded by the armed 
police, and Madame Krudener’s hear- 
ersiand pensioners were all taken 
into custody. It was on this occasion 
that she wrote her long letter to Mr. 
Vow Bergheim, minister of the inte- 
rior at Carlsrhue. In this document, 
which may be‘considered as a solemn 
declaration’ and protest on her part, 
intended to vindicate what she re_ 
garded ‘as her mission, and to warn 
and confound her enemies, she adopts 
awarm and indignant tone, and en- 
ters very fully into the history of her 
religious feelings. The regular clergy 
are’ not spared. in this letter: she 
quotes against) them Chrysostom’s 
pointed words“ Every child. is a 
preacher) ofthe Lord, — but every 
preacher ‘is nota child of the Lord.” 
‘Phoseewho} like herself, she says, are 
persecuted:for conscience sake, “ fal] 
asleepsiidike) St.!Stephen, under. the 
Stones which are cast against them.” 
There.is much eloquence, of the con- 
venticle jkind,..in. the follewing pas- 
sagie t-—~ 

He’ comes back again himself to resume 
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the 'sceptreL-He \whotti fhe Whole “eantles 
wished’ to) unithroneiwho av Sitting? abovee 
the cherubim—and who/shalidevebsthet 
giant that resists chim ytoxthe,dusts, His 

compassion with, the: blind ,énes As long.{ 
He is slow to, anger,), because he iseternal,. 
says..S. Augustin :+-but he will, at, last be- 
tired, and he who. resists. him. shall be" 
wiped oif from the earth : the wind of -de- 

struction shall sweep him to the judgment~ 
seat. ‘The time is nigh when the kingdoms” 
of the world ‘shall cry owt, and the storms 

of heaven shall answer’ them: ; 


She claims to be considered a’choser 
instrument for salvation’ in the hands, 
of God ; and says, he will explain, 
when he shall think it fit so to do, 
why a weak woman was selected to 
instruct the nations. 


Neither in the early ages, nor: ih: ithe 
middle ages, which eclipse this*age/of phi- 
losophy, would I have.been. reduced to the 
necessity of vindicating my conduct. Ca 
therine of Sienna,—to whom, indeed, I am 
not bold enough to corpare, myself, — 
preached before assembled convents, and 
was always surrounded by hungry or ap- 
peased souls,—who longed ‘for?’ or grate= 
fully enjoyed, the mysteries of ‘thé! Bread 6f 
life: she was not banished, “or compelled 
to plead her cause. 

But Hell always rises and:raves when: 
Love is at work. The time, however; is 
nigh, when the Lord. will.come for »-his 
chosen, as the lion of J udah,—causing the 
great ones to tremble: he will comc;too as 
a shepherd that knows his own flock, and 
as a Divine bridegroom, singing a hymn of 
joy, as he takes his church to his arms. He 
comes even now; and the famine of these 
days is as the St. John running before him 
to preach conversion. 

Madame Krudener’ now set. out 
avowedly on the “pilgrimage ‘which 
was to include all Germany and the 
neighbouring nations; ‘and to’ the 
poor of all countries she particularly 
addressed herself. She gave the name 
of “ THE Misston”-to the few friends 
that accompanied, her, -and: assisted 
her teaching... These. were. now 
Empeytas, Kellner,, and . Professor 
Lachenal: from: Basil. An ** Appeal 
to the Poor,” was) published by this 
body:—they were’ desired’ in “it to 
trust in God’s blessing more than in 
labour, and to expect. his interposi- 
tion in their behalf in the countries 
where. they were unjustly treated. 
This interposition would. shew itself 
by great plagues. and, awful yisita- 
tions... She particularly alludes to 
those. places where the poor are not 
allowed to marry unless they have a 
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centainsisum of money sthere,,.she 
saysj« the: Jaws:ofymam:are: opposed 
terthése ofiiGedodw bras-—nudinxs 

2A Newspapérowas‘new-annoimced 
bythe? Mission; for? the'avowed:pur- 
pose of “stiving and “comforting “the 
poor, arousing the rich, ‘and’ gene- 
rally impressing the public mind with 
the great signs of the times. Its 
title: was. { GAZETTE FOR. THE 
Poor,’.,with. this Vota Bene below 
the title: “ The poor will receive this 
paper. gratis: let them give it to the 
tich for food, and pray for them.” 
One huinber only of this work was 
permitted to be published, and it 
appeared on the 4th May, 1817, 
having for its motto the three first 
verses of the sixty-first chapter of 
fsaiah == 

<¢ Phe Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me) bécause the Lord: hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings 
utd ‘the meek: he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted ; to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the. prison to them that 
are, bound; . 

»off,Eo,proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the. day of venge- 
ance of our God; to comfort all that 
mourn} 

«To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion; to give unto them beauty 
for ashes; the oil of joy for mourning ; 
the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness ; that they might be called 
trees of righteousness,—the planting 
of the Lord, that, he might be glo- 
rified.” 

» The first article.of this newspaper 
is. addressed, and runs, as follows :— 


To you who are despised and_ rejected 
by the world; who are encompassed with 
injustice, and hear nothing but bad news :— 
to you, dearly beloved Poor, this paper is 
dedicated. It will bring you glad tidings 
of a new kingdom, where you may find re- 
fuge ; where a king rules who is a father 
to the poor and tothe orphan. In this 
country, all’.the -hungry are fed, the 
thirsty are refreshed, the naked are clothed. 
There, also, all. strangers are. harboured. 
You. want no money. in. your, .purses to, be 
admitted , there ; .nor..are, the, ways. there 
unsafe, like our high-roads. avery subject 
has, at any, hour, free access to, the king 
of that country: You will not theré, as 
hére, be ttrned away from the ‘doors of 
the “niansions, or the gates’ of the citiés: 
on the contrary, itis the king himself’ who 
invites you to come to him. 

The newspaper ‘for ‘the pooris intended 
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to, give an-:account of this kingdom: it will 
point out, the road which they naust take 
to arrive, there; also the duties; which those 
who: wish..to become its inhabitants, ,. must 
discharge towards its great king., It will 
even set before them the fruits. of that fine 
country, and give ther’ a foretaste of its 
enjoyments, &c. &c.' * eSOUON & ¢ 
* * x cad we ome ot # ¥ 

You shall also read in this) newspaper 
of the Anti-Christian Kingdom, /from the 
slavery of which it is the will,of.God, to 
free you:—of the horrible,,reign, ) of, ats 
chief, the prince of, this world: how he 
cheats and oppresses his seryants and sub- 
jects,—and brings down one. evil .. after 
another on their heads :—so will you be 
convinced of the necessity of flying from 
his dominion—&ec. &c. 


After the address, from which the 
above are only extracts, follow, un< 
der the head of “ Divine Annunciations ° 
of the Judgments of the Kingdom of 
God,” —accounts of dreams, prophe- 
cies, and what are called < the 
preachings of nature,” by storms, 
floods, earthquakes, whirlwinds, pest- 
ilence; famine, &c.. The first num-< 
ber of the Journal. concludes with 
two anecdotes and a hymn. The al-+ 
legory of the two kingdoms, we think, 
will be allowed to be remarkably 
well kept up, and the contents» of 
“«¢ the Newspaper for the Poor,” too 
expertly calculated for those to whom 
it: is addressed, to: have -given.dtia 
chance of permission to/live. ‘That 
it would have had an immense: circu 
lation, had it been continued,may be 
safely affirmed. 

Madame Krudener. continuedioto 
travel from town to town;—butinoe 
where was she allowed by the aux 
thorities to stop. The municipalities 
were on the alert) to warn hers off 
their premises the moment of hey ar- 
rival. These measures) only: tended 
to increase the crowds. that. followed 
her. One’ of sher apologists, about 
this time, published: the following 
remarks concerning her, with which 
we shall conclude'the present article. 
Early in» 1848,.! she--was delivered 
over by the Saxom: police: to: the 
Prussian, ‘and! conductedsby:the:lat- 
ter, with her. friends, to _Konigsberg, 
since which: time: nothbig) has been 
heard of this remarkable» woman» 


Whoever sces and heats het withan un 
Biased mind,: will ‘allow that sHeis how as 
and | venerable, as she was for- 
merly amiable and full of feeling: Neither 
> mngidyesy that 
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have led her to this stange and trying mode 
of life. From the imputation of fanati- 
cism: perhaps, it may not be so easy to free 
her; but to’ the dull observer, every mo- 
tion of a mind that outflies his own seems 
fanatical. This nobly-formed female stands 
above her contemporaries: she has passed 
her early years in pleasure, and gaiety : she 
hhas enjoyed the intimacy of kings and 
‘princes,—and now she knows of nothing 
better than to preach happiness, and the 
‘doctrines of Jesus to the poor. Surrounded 
by a small but faithful band of friends ; 
inhabiting a wooden cottage; cladina plain 
blue dress, she is accessible: to every one, 
‘during the few hours she abstracts from so- 
litary contemplation,—and then she speaks 
with decent eloquence, and lively inspira- 
tion, the words of exhortation to a christian 


life: words which ‘she ‘alwaysoadimirably 
adapts to circumstances’ of itime|and place, 
and the characters of thos@:whomp she is 
addressing... Her .two great objects, not 
even, scandal can defame :—_-the. first.is that 
of bringing together, Christians, disunited 
by doctrines, in the, untyersal grasp, of 
holy charity; and the second, the regene- 
ration of society, and the establishment’ of 
peace on the earth, by causing the rich ‘to 
become brethren with the pooriIn’ ‘the 
pursuit of these objects she is ‘chargeable 
with faults; she goes to work with pious 
levity, and blind zeal; yet» she: not only 
Surpasses a great many of our clergy in 
eloquence and spirit, but also sets them,an 
exainple by discharging intrigue and pre- 
tension from the service of religion, 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WRITING AND SPEAKING. 


Ir isa common observation, that 
few persons can be found who speak 
‘and write equally well. Not only is 
it obvious that the two faculties do 
not always go together in the same 
proportions: but they are not unu- 
sually in direct opposition to each 
other. We find that the greatest au- 
thors often make the worst company 
m the world ; and again, some of the 
liveliest fellows imaginable in conver- 
sation or extempore speaking, seem 
to lose all their vivacity and spirit the 
moment they set pen to paper. For 
this a greater degree of quickness or 
slowness of parts, education, habit, 
temper, turn of mind, and a variety 
of collateral and predisposing causes 
are necessary to account. The sub- 
ject is at least curious, and worthy of 
an attempt to explain it. I shall en- 
deavour to illustrate the difference by 
familiar examples rather than by ana- 
lytical reasonings. The philosopher 
of old was not unwise, who defined 
motion by getting up, and walking. 

The great leading distinction be- 
tween writing and Speaking, is that 
more time is allowed for the one than 
the other: and hence different facul- 
ties are required for, and different ob- 
jects attained by, each. He is pro-~ 


perly the best speaker, who can cold 
lect together the greatest number of 
apposite ideas at a moment’s warming: 
he is properly the best writer’ who 
can give utterance to the greatest 
quantity of valuable knowledge “in 
the whole course of his life. The 
chief requisite for the one then ap- 
pears to be quickness and facility of 
perception—for the other, patience of 
soul, and a power increasing with the 
difficulties it has to master.” He can- 
not be denied to be an expert speak- 
er, a lively companion, who is never 
at a loss for something to say on eve-~ 
ry occasion or subject that offers: he, 
by the same rule, will make a respect~ 
able writer, who, by dint of study, 
can find out any thing good to Say on 
any one point that has not been touch- 
ed upon before, or who, by asking for 
time, can give the most complete and 
comprehensive view of any question. 
The one must be done off-hand, ata 
single blow: the other can only be 
done by a repetition of blows, by 
having time to think and do better. 
In speaking, less is required of you, 
if you only do it at once, with grace 
and spirit: in writing, you stipulate 
for all that you are capable of, but 
you have the choice of your own time 
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* “Some minds are proportioned to that which may be dispatched at once or within a 


short return of time: others to that which begins 


of pursuit ’—Lorp Bacon. 


afar off, and is to be won with length 
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and: subject... The difference of quick- 
er-canduslower}: however, is notvall: 
that is merely a difference of compa~ 
rison in doimgthe’ same thing. But 
the ‘writer’and ‘speaker have to do 
things essentially different. You do 
not expect from the manufacturer the 
same dispatch in executing an order 
that you do from the shop-keeper or 
warehouseman. Besides habit, and 
greater or less facility, there is also a 
certain reach of capacity, a certain 
depth or shallowness, grossness or re- 
finement of intellect, which marks out 
the distinction between those whose 
chief ambition is to shine by producing 
animmediate effect, or who are thrown 
back, by a natural bias, on the se- 
‘verer resources of thought and study. 

We see persons of that standard or 
texture of mind that they can do no- 
thing but on the spur of the occasion: 
if they have time to deliberate, they 
are lost. There are others who have 
no resources, who cannot advance a 
step by any efforts or assistance, be- 


yond, a successful arrangement . of 


common-places: but these they have 
always at command, at every body’s 
service. There is ————; meet him 
where you will in the street, he has 
his topic ready to let off in the same 
breath with, or almost before, the 
customary forms of salutation ; he is 
hand and glove with it; on it goes 
and, off, and he manages it like Wart 
his caliver. 


Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 

You would desire that he were made a 
prelate. 

Let him but talk of any state-affair, 

You’d say, it had been all in all his study. 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 

Familiar as his garter. When he speaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, stands still— 


but. ere you have time to answer him, 
he is off like a shot to repeat the same 
careless fluent observations to others: 
——a perfect master of the sentences, 
a walking polemic wound up for the 
day, a smartly bound political pocket- 
book! Set the same person to write a 
common paragraph, and he cannot 
get through it for very weariness: 
ask him a question, ever so little out 
of the common road, and he. stares 
you in the face. What does all this 
bustle, animation, plausibility, and 
command of words amount. to? A 
lively flow of animal spirits, a good 
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deal of confidence,.a .communicative 
tur, and. a tolerably tenacious me- 
mory with respect to floating opinions 
and current ‘phrases. | Beyond ‘the 
routine of the daily newspapers and 
coffee-house criticism, such persons 
do not venture to think at all: or if 
they did, it would be so much the 
worse for them, for they would only 
be perplexed in the attempt,. and 
would perform their part in the me 
chanism of society with so much, the 
less alacrity and delightful volubility. 

The most flaming orator I ever 
heard, is the flattest writer I everread. 
In speaking, he was like a volcano 
vomiting out lava; in writing, he is 
like a voleano burt out. Nothing 
but the dry cinders, the hard shell re« 
mains. The tongues of flame, with 
which, in haranguing a mixed assem< 
bly, he used to illuminate his subject, 
and almost scorched up the panting 
air, do not. appear painted on the 
margin of his works. He was the 
model of a flashy, powerful dema- 
gogue——a madman blest with a fit 
audience. He was possessed, infu- 
riated with the patriotic mania: he 
seemed to rend and tear the rotten 
carcase of corruption with the re= 
morseless (I will not say indecent) 
rage of a wild beast: he moumed 
over the bleeding body of his country, 
like another Antony over the dead 
body of Cesar, as if he would “ move 
the very stones of Rome to rise and 
mutiny :” he pointed to the “ Persian 
abodes, the glittering temples” of op< 
pression and luxury, with prophetic 
exultation ; and, like another Helen, 
had almost fired another Troy! The 
lightning of nationalindignation flash- 
ed from his eye; the workings of the 
popular mind were seen labouring in 
his bosom: it writhed and_ swelled 
with its “fraught of aspics’ tongues,” 
and the poison frothed over at. his 
lips. Thus qualified, he << wielded 
at will the fierce democracy, and 
thundered over” an area of souls, of 
no mean circumference. He who 
might be said to have “ roared you 
in the ears of the groundlings” an 
*twere any lion, aggravates his, voice 
on paper, “ like any sucking-dove. It 
is not merely that the same individual 
cannot sit down quietly in his closet, 
and produce the same, or a corres- 


_pondent effect—that what he delivers 


over to the compositor is tame, and 
trite, and tedious—that he cannot by 
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any means, as it were, “ create a 
soul.umder,.the,.ribs of death”—but 
‘sit down: yourself, and. read one, of 
these very popular and electrical ef- 
fusions (for they have been published) 
and. you,;would not. believe it to be 
the, same! ,'The thunder-and-light- 
ning mixture of the orator turns out a 
mere drab-coloured suit in the person 
of the prose-writer. We wonder atthe 
change, and think there must be some 
mistake, some leger-de-main trick 
played off upon us, by which what be- 
fore appeared so fine now appears to 
be so worthless. The deception took 
place before; now it is removed. 
Bottom! thou art translated!” might 
beplaced asa motto under most collec- 
tions of printed speeches that I have 
had the good fortune to meet with, 
whether originally addressed to the 
people, the senate, or thebar. Burke’s 
and Windham’s: form an. exception: 
Mr. Coleridge’s Conciones ad Populum 
do not, any more than Mr. Thelwall’s 
Tribune. What we read is the same: 
what we hear and see is different— 
** the self-same words, but not to the 
self-same tune.” ‘The orator’s vehe- 
mence of gesture, the loudness of the 
voice, the speaking eye, the conscious 
attitude, the inexplicable dumb shew 
and noise,—all “ those brave sublu- 
nary things that made his raptures 
clear,” —are nolongerthere, and with- 
out these he is nothing ;—his « fire 
and air” turn to puddle and ditch- 
water, and the God of eloquence and 
of our idelatry sinks into a common 
mortal; or an image of lead, with a 
few labels, nicknames, and party 
watch-words stuck in his mouth. 
The truth is, that these always made 
up the stock of his intellectual wealth; 
but a certain exaggeration and extra- 
vagance of manner covered the na- 
kedness, and swelled out the empti- 
ness of the matter; the Sympathy of 
angry multitudes with an impassion- 
ed theatrical declaimer, supplied the 
place of argument or wit; and the 
physical animation and ardour of the 
Speaker evaporated in “ sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” and leaving 
no trace behind. it. A popular speak- 
er, (such as/I -have been here de- 
scribing),is like a vulgar actor off-the 
stage--take away his ‘cue, and he 
has nothing | to’ say for himself. Or 
he is sq aceustomed tothe intoxica- 
tion. of popular applause, that without 
that stimulus he has no motive or 
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power of exertion left—neither ima- 
gination, understanding, liveliness, 
common sense, words. oridéas—he is 
fairly cleared. out ;. andi ‘thé’ imters 
vals of sober reason, 48! the ‘dullest 
and most imbecile of all mortals. 

An_ orator can hardly get beyond 
common-places: ifvhe does; he gets 
beyond his. hearers... fheamost. sticz 
cessful speakers, even in the>House 
of Commons, have not been ithe best 
scholars or the finest writers-neither 
those who took the most profound 
views of their subject, or adored it 
with the most original fancy, oF the 
richest combinations of language. 
Those speeches that im general told 
best at the time, are not iow #ead~ 
able. What. were ‘the matérials of 
which they were chiefly ‘composed ? 
‘An imposing detail of passing events, 
a formal display of official docunients, 
an appeal to established’maxims, ah 
echo of popular clamour; some wernt 
out metaphor new-vampedup,—some 
hackneyed argument “used : for the 
hundredth, nay thousandth time,’ to 
fall in with the interests, the pas-~ 
sions, or prejudices of listening and 
devoted admirers;—someé truth or 
falsehood, repeated as the Shibboleth 
of party time out of mind, which ga- 
thers strength from Sympathy as it 
descends, because it is understood or 
assented to by all, and finds, in theine 
creased action. of the minds of nuwi- 
bers, the weight and force of an ine 
stinct. A Common-piace does not 
leave the mind * sceptical, puzzled, 
and undecided in the moment of ac. 
tion :”—“ it gives a body to opinion, 
and a permanence to fugitive belief.” 
It operates mechanically, and opens 
an instantaneous and infallible com. 
munication between the hearer and 
speaker. A set of cant-phrases, ar- 
ranged in sounding Sentences, and 
pronounced: * with good emphasis 
and discretion,” keep the vulgar and 
irritable humours of ‘an audience in 
constant fermentation ; and levy no 
tax on the understanding, “T's give a 
reason for any thing is to ‘breed 4 
doubt of it, which doubt you may 
not remove in the sequel; ‘either 
because. your réason may not bea 
good. ‘one, ‘or *becatise’ the person 
to whom it is: addressed may not 
be able to comprehend it, or be- 
cause others: may not’ be able to 
comprehend it.» He who offers'to go 
into the grounds of an acknowledged 
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axiom; risks the ‘wnanimity of the 
company ‘by most admired disor- 
der,”-as he who digs to’the foundation 
of »a buildingy to: show ‘its’ solidity, 
risks its fallmg. But a common-place 
is enshrined in its own unquestioned 
evidence; and constitutes its own im- 
mortal basis. Nature, it has been 
said, abhors a vacuum; and the House 
of Commons, it: might be said, hates 
every, thing but a common-place !— 
Mr. Burke did not often shock the 
prejudices of the House: he endea- 
voured. to account for them, to © lay 
the flattermg unction of philosophy 
to, their souls.” ‘They could not en- 
dure him. He did not do this by dry 
argument alone: he called to his aid 
the flowers of poetical fiction, and 
strewed the most dazzling colours of 
language over the Standing Orders of 
the House. It was a double offence 
to them—an aggravation of the en- 
croachments: of his genius. They 
would rather “hear a cat mew or an 
axle-tree grate,” than hear a man talk 
philosophy by the hour ;— 


Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 
pose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


He was emphatically called the Din- 
ner-Bell. -They went out by shoals 
when he began to speak. They 
coughed and shuffled him down. 
While he was uttering some of the 
finest observations (to speak in com- 
pass) that ever were delivered in that 
House, they walked out, not as the 
beasts came out of the ark, by twos 
and by threes, but in droves and com- 
panies of tens, of dozens, and scores ! 
Oh! it is “ the heaviest stone which 
melancholy can throw at a man,” 
when you are in the middle of a deli- 
cate speculation to see “‘ a robusteous, 
periwig-pated fellow” deliberately 
take up his hat and walk out. But 
what effect could Burke’s finest ob- 
servations be expected to have on the 
House of Commons in their corporate 
capacity? On the supposition that 
they were original, refined,comprehen- 
sive,—his auditors had never heard, 
and assuredly they had never thought 
of them before: how then should they 
know that they were good or bad, till 
they had time to consider better of it, 
or till they were told whattothink? In 
the mean time, they stopped the ques~ 
Vor. II. 
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tion: they were blanks in the debate : 
they could at best only be laid aside, 
and left ad referendum: What would 
it signify if four or five persons, at the 
utmost, felt their full force and fasci- 
nating power the instant’ they were 
delivered? They knew that’ they 
would be utterly unintelligible to nine 
tenths of the persons present, and 
their effect upon any particular indi- 
vidual, more knowing than the others, 
would be involuntarily paralysed by 
the torpedo touch of the elbow of'a 
country gentleman, or city orator. 
There is a reaction in insensibility as 
well as in enthusiasm; and men in 
society judge not by their own con- 
victions, but by sympathy with others. 
In reading, we may go over the page 
again, whenever any thing new or 
questionable “ gives us pause :” be- 
sides, we are by ourselves, and it is 
a word to the wise. We are not afraid 
of understanding too much, and being 
called upon to unriddle. In hearing, 
we are (saving the mark!) in the 
company of fools; and time presses. 
Was the debate to be suspended, 
while Mr. Fox or Mr. Windham took 
this or that honourable member aside, 
to explain to them that fine observation 
of Mr. Burke’s, and to watch over the 
new birth of their understandings, the 
dawn of this new light! If we were 
to wait till noble lords, and honourable 
gentlemen, were inspired with a relish 
for abstruse thinking, and a taste for 
the loftier flights of fancy, the busi- 
ness of this great nation would short= 
ly be at a stand. No: it is toomuch 
to ask that our good things should be- 
duly appreciated by the first person 
we meet, or in the next minute after 
their disclosure: if the world are a 
little, a very little, the wiser or better 
for them two centuries hence, it is: 
full as much as can be modestly ex- 
pected !—The impression of any thing 
delivered in a large assembly must be 
comparatively null and void, unless 
you not only understand and feel its 
value yourself, but are conscious that 
it is felt and understood by the mean- 
est capacity present. ‘Till that is 
the case, the speaker is in your 
power, not you in his. The eloquence 
that is effectual and irresistible must 
stir the inert mass of prejudice, and 
pierce the opaquest shadows of igno- 
rance. Corporate bodies move slow 
in the progress of intellect, for this 
reason, that they must keep back, like 
D 
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convoys, for the heaviest sailing -ves- 
sels under their charge. ‘The sinews 
of the wisest councils are, after all, 
ignorance and interest: the most en- 
lightened bodies are often but slaves 
of the weakest intellects they reckon 
among them, andthe best-intentioned 
but the tools of the greatest hypocrites 
and kmaves.—To conclude what I 
had to say on the character of Mr. 
Burke’s parliamentary style, I will 
just give an instance of what I mean 
in affirming that it was too recondite 
for his hearers; and it shall be even 
in so obvious a thing as a quotation. 
Speaking of the new French constitu- 
tion, and in particular of the king 
(Louis XVI.) as the chief power only 
in form and appearance, he repeated 
the famous lines in Milton describing 
Death, and coneluded with peculiar 
emphasis, 


What seem’d its head, 
he likeness of a kingly crown had on! 


The person who heard him make 
the speech said, that, if ever a poet’s 
language had been finely applied by 
an orator to express his thoughts and 
make out his purpose, it was in this 
instance. The passage, I believe, is 
not in his reported speeches; and I 
should think, in all likelihood, it «¢ fell 
still-born” from his lips; while one 
of Mr. Canning’s well-thumbed quo- 
tations out of Virgil would electrify 
the Treasury Benches, and be echoed 
by all the politicians of his own stand- 
ing, and the tyros of his own school, 
from Lord Liverpool in the Upper, 
down to Mr. William Ward in the 
Lower House. 

Mr. Burke was an author before he 
was a Member of Parliament: he as- 
cended to that practical eminence 
irom “the platform” of his literary 
pursuits. He walked out of his study 
into the House. But he never pbe- 
came a thorough-bred debater. He 
was not “native to that element,” 
nor was he ever ** subdued to the qua- 
lity” of that motley crew of knights, 
citizens, and burgesses. Lord Chat- 
ham was made ‘for, and by it. He 
Seemed to vault into his seat there, 
like Hotspur, with the exclamation 
in his mouth—* That Roan shall be 
my throne.” Or he-sprang out of 
the genius of the House of Commons, 
like Pallas from the head of Jupiter, 
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completely armed. He assumed an 
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and stature of his mind—from:his as 
piring vand fiery: temperament: ::He 
vanquished, because “heo:could» not 
yield. Heeontrolled the purposes of 
others, because ‘he was strong in -his 
own obdurate self-will.) He:convin- 
ced his followers, by never doubting 
himself. He did not argue, but :as- 
sert: he took what he chose for grant~ 
ed, instead of making a» question of 
it. He was not a dealer in moof= 
He seized on some strong 
hold in the argument, and held it fast 
with a convulsive grasp—or ‘wrested 
the weapons out of his adversaries’ 
hands by main force. He entered the 
lists like a gladiator. He made po+ 
litical controversy a combat of per- 
sonal skill and courage.. He was not 
for wasting time in long-winded .ar- 
guments with his opponents, but tried 
to disarm them by a word, bya glance 
of his eye, so that they should: not 
dare to contradict or confront shim 
again. He did not wheedle, or:pal- 
liate, or circumvent, or makeastudied 
appeal to the reason, or the passions 
—he dictuted his opinions to «the 
House of Commons. .‘ He spokeias 
one having authority, and not.as the 
Scribes.”—But if he did not produce 
such an effect either by reason or 
imagination, how did he produce it?— 
The principle by which he exerted. his 
influence over others (and it isa prin- 
ciple of which some speakers that I 
might mention seem not to have an 
idea, even in possibility) was sympa- 
thy. He himself evidently hada 
strong possession of his subject, a 
thorough conviction, an intense inte- 
rest ; and this communicated itself 
from his manner, from the tones of 
his voice, from his.commanding atti- 
tudes, and eager gestures, instinctive- 
ly and unavoidably. to his hearers. 
His will was surcharged with elec- 
trical matter, like a Voltaic battery ; 
and all who stood within its reach 
felt the full force of the shock. -Zeal 
will do more than ‘mowledge. To 
say the truth, there is little know- 
ledge,—no ingenuity, no parade ‘of 
individual details, not much at- 
tempt at general argument, neither 
wit nor fancy in his speeches—but 
there are a few plain truths told 
home :—whatever he says, he does 
not mince the matter, but clenches it 
in the most unequivocal manner, and 
with the fullest sense of its import- 
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lish sentences... The most. obvious 
things, as; he puts, them, read, like 
axioms—so thatheappears, as it were, 
the genius of icommon sense personi- 
fied; and in turning to his speeches 
you fancy that you have met with (at 
least) one honest statesman !—Lord 
Chatham ‘commenced his career in 
the intrigues of a camp and the bus- 
tle of a mess-room; where he proba- 
‘bly learnt that the way to govern 
others, isto make your will your war- 
rant, and your word a law. If he 
had spent the early part of his life, 
like Mr. Burke, in writing a Treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
in dreaming over the abstract nature 
and causes of things, he would never 
have taken the lead he did in the Bri- 
tish Senate. 

Both Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt (though 


‘ag opposite to each other as possible) 


were essentially speakers, notauthors, 
in their mode of oratory. Beyond the 


amoment, beyond the occasion, beyond 
‘the immediate power shown, asto- 
ishing as that was, there was little 


remarkable or worth preserving in 
their speeches. There is no thought 
in them that implies a habit of deep 
and refined reflection (more than we 


“are accustomed ordinarily to find in 


people of education) :—there is no 


‘Amowledge that does not lie within 
‘the reach of obvious and mechanical 
-search:—and as to the powers. of 


language, the chief miracle is, that a 
source of words so apt, forcible, and 
well-arranged, so copious and unfail- 
ing, should have been found constant- 
ly open to express their ideas without 
any previous preparation. Consider- 
ed as written style, they are not far 
out of the common course of things: 
—and perhaps it is assuming too 


“much, and making the wonder greater 


than it is, with a very natural love of 
‘indulging our admiration of extraor- 
dinary persons, when weconceive that 
parliamentary speeches are in general 
delivered without any previous prepa- 
ration. They do not, it is true, allow 
of preparation at, the moment, but 
they have the preparation of the pre- 
ceding night, and of the night hefore 
that, and of nights, weeks, months, 
and years of the same endless drudge- 
ry and routine, in going over the same 


subjects, argued, with some paltry dif- 
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He who has got 


ference, on the same grounds. 
tice makes perfect. 


‘a speech by heart on any particular 
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occasion, cannot be much gravelled 
for matter or form, on any similar oc< 
casion in future.. Not only are the 
topics. the same ;—the very same 
phrases—whole batches of them,— 
are served up as the Order of .the 
Day :—the same parliamentary bead« 
roll of grave impertinenge is twanged, 
in full cadence, by the hon, member 
or his learned and hon.. friend ; and 
the well-known, voluminous, cal« 
culable periods roll over the drowsy 
ears of the auditors, almost. before 
they are delivered from the vapid 
tongue that utters them! It may ap- 
pear, at first sight, that here area 


number of persons got together, pick= 


ed out from the whole nation, who 
can speak at all times, upon all sub= 
jects, in the most exemplary manner: 
but the fact is, they only repeat the 
same things over and over on the 
same subjects,—and they obtain cre- 
dit for general capacity and ready wit, 
like Chaucer’s Monk, who, by having 
three words of Latin always in his 
mouth, passed for a great scholar. 


A few termes coude he, two or three, 
That he had lerned ‘out of som decrees 
No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 


Try them on any other subject oué 
of doors, and see how soon the ex= 
tempore wit and wisdom “ will halt 
for it.” See how few of those who 
have distinguished themselves zm the 
House of Commons have done any 
thing owt of it: how few that have, 
shine there / Read over the collections 
of old Debates, twenty, forty, eighty, 
a hundred years ago: they are the 
same, mutatis mutandis, as those of 
yesterday.. You wonder to see how 
little has been added,—you grieve 
that so little has been lost. Even 
in their own favourite topics, how 
much are they to seek! They still 
talk gravely of the Sinking Fund in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, which has been 
for some time exploded as a juggle by 
Mr. Place of Charing-Cross ;—and a 
few of the principles of Adam Smith, 
which every one else has been ac-~ 
quainted with long since, are just 
now beginning to dawn on the collec- 
tive understanding of the two Houses 
of Parliament. Instead of an exuber- 
ance of precious matter, you have the 
same meagre standing dishesfor every 
day in the year. You must serve an 
apprenticeship to a wantof originality, 
to a suspension of thought and feel- 
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ing. You are ina go-cart of preju- 
dices;—ina regularly constructed ma- 
chine of pretexts and precedents:— 
you are not only to wear. the livery of 
other men’s thoughts, but there is a 
House; of, Commons jargon which 
must be used for every thing. A man 
of simplicity and independence of 
mind cannot easily reconcile himself 
to all this formality and mummery: 
yet. woe to him that shall attempt to 
discard it! You can no more move 
against the stream of custom than 
you can make way against a crowd 
of people; the mob of lords and gen- 
tlemen willnot let you speak or think 
but as they do; you are hemmed in, 
stifled, pinioned, pressed to death,— 
and if you make one false step, are 
“‘ trampled under the hoofs of a swin- 
ish multitude!” Talk of mobs! Is 
there any hody of people that has this 
character in a more consummate de- 
gree than the House of Commons? Is 
there any set of men that determines 
more by acclamation, and less by de- 
liberation and individual conviction ? 
That is moved more en masse, in its 
aggregate capacity,as brute force and 
physical number? That judges with 
more Midas ears, blind and sordid, 
without discrimination of right and 
wrong? The greatest test of courage 
I can conceive, is to speak truth in 
the House of Commons. I have heard 
Sir Francis Burdett say things there 
which I could not enough admire ; 


-and which he could not have ventured 


upon saying, if, besides his honesty, 
he had not been a man of fortune, of 
family, of character,—aye, and a very 
good-looking man into the bargain ! 
Dr. Johnson had a wish to try his 
hand in the House of Commons.’ An 
elephant might as well have been. in- 
troduced there, in all the forms. Sir 
William Curtis makes a better figure. 
Either he or the Speaker (Onslow) 
must have resigned. The orbit of his 
intellect was not the one in which the 
intellect of the House moved, by an- 
cient privilege. His common-places 
were not thezr common-places.—Even 
Horne Tooke failed, with all his tact, 
his self-possession, his ready talent, 
and his. long practice at the Hustings. 
He had weapons of. his own with 
which he wished to make play, and 
did not lay his hand upon the esta- 
blished Tevers for wielding the House 
of Commons. A ‘sticcession of dry, 
sharp-pointed sayings, which come 
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in. excellently well in the pauses, or 

quick turns of conyersation, do not 

make a speech... A series of drops-is 

not astream.. Besides, he had been 

in the practice of rallying his guests 

and tampering with his subject ; and 

this ironical tone did not,suit his new 

situation. He had. been ~used_ to 

“<< give his own little Senate laws,” 

and when he found the resistance of 
the great one more than he could ma- 

nage, he shrunk back from the ats 

tempt, disheartened and powerless. 

It is nothing that a mancan talk (the 

better, the worse it is for him) unless 

he can talk in trammels: he must be 

drilled into the regiment: he must 

not run out of the course!—The 

worst thing a man can do is to set up 

for a wit there—or rather (I should 

say) for a humourist—to say odd out- 

of-the-way things, to ape.a charac~ 
ter, to play the clown or the wag in 

the House. This is the very forlorn 
hope of a parliamentary ambition. 

They may tolerate it till they know 
what you are at; but no longer. It 
may succeed once or twice, but the 
third time you will be sure to break 
your neck. They know nothing of 
you, or your whims,—nor have they 
time to look at a_puppet-show. 
“‘ They look only at the stop-watch, 

my Lord !” We have seen a very liye~ 
ly sally of this sort which failed late- 

ly. The House of Commons is the 
last place where a man will draw ad=- 
miration by making.a jest of his own 
character. But if he has a mind to 

make a jest of humanity, of liberty, 

and of common sense and decency,. 
he will succeed well enough ! 

The only person who ever ‘hit the: 
House between wind and water” in 
this way,—who made sport for the 
Members, and kept his own dig- 
nity (in our time at least), was: 
Mr. Windham. He carried on the 
traffic in parliamentary conundrums 
and enigmas with great eclat for more 
than one season. He mixed up. a vein 
of characteristic eccentricity with a 
succession of far-fetched and curious 
speculations, very pleasantly. Ex- 
tremes meet; and Mr. Windham 
overcame the obstinate attachment of 
his hearers to fixed sopinions by the 
force of paradoxes. He startled his 
bed-rid audience effectually. A pa- 
radox was a ‘treat to them, on the 
score of novelty at least: “ the sight 
of one,” according to the Scotch pros 
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verb, * was good for sore eyes.” So 
Mr. Windham humoured them in the 
thing for once. “He took ‘all sorts of 
commonly received doctrines and no- 
tions (with an understood reserve) 
—reversed them, and set up a fanci- 
ful theory of his own, instead. The 
changes were like those in a panto- 
mime. Ask the first old woman you 
met, her opinion on any subject, and 
you could get at the statesman’s ; for 
his would be just the contrary. He 
would be wiser than the old woman 
at any rate. If a thing had been 
thought cruel, he would prove that it 
‘was humane; if barbarous, manly ; 
if wise, foolish; if sense, nonsense. 
His creed was the antithesis of com- 
mon sense,—loyalty excepted. Eco- 
nomy he could turn into ridicule, as 
«a saving of cheese-parings and can- 
dle-ends ;””»— and total failure was 
with him “negative success.” He 
had no occasion, in thus setting up 
for original thinking, to inquire into 
the truth or falsehood of any propo- 
sition, but to ascertain whether it was 
currently believed in, and then to 
contradict it, point-blank. He made 
the vulgar prejudices of others ‘ ser- 
‘vile ministers” to his own solecisms. 
It was not easy always to say whe- 
ther he was in jest or earnest—but he 
contrived to hitch his extravagancies 
ito the midst of some grave debate ; 
the House had their laugh for no- 
thing; the question got into shape 
again, and Mr. Windham was allow- 
ed to have been more brilliant than 
ever.* 

Mr. Windham was, I have heard, 
2 silent man in company. Indeed, his 
whole style was an artificial and stu- 
aied imitation, or capricious carica- 
ture, of Burke’s bold, natural, discur- 
Sive manner. This did not imply 
much spontaneous power or fertility 
of invention: he was evidently a pos- 
ture-master, rather than a man of 
real elasticity and vigour of mind. 
Mr. Pitt was also, I believe, somewhat 
taciturn and reserved. There was 
nothing clearly in the subject-matter 
of his speeches to connect with the 
ordinary topics of discourse, or with 
‘any one aspect of human life. One 
would expect him to be quite as much 
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in the clouds as the automaton chess- 
player, or the last new Opera-singer- 
Mr. Fox said little in private, ‘and 
complained that in writing he had no 
style. So (to compare great things 
with small) the great Jack Davies, 
the racket player, never said any thing 
at all in company, and was what is un- 
derstood by a modest man. When the 
racket was out of his hand, his occu- 
pation, his delight, his glory (that 
which he excelled all mankind in,) 
was gone! So when Mr, Fox had no 
longer to keep up the bail of debate, 
with the floor of St. Stephen’s for a 
stage, and the world for spectators of 
the game, it is hardly to be wonder- 
ed at that he felt a little at a loss— 
without his usual train of subjects, the 
same crowd of associations, the same 
spirit of competition, or stimulus to 
extraordinary exertion. ‘The excite- 
ment of leading in the House of Com= 
mons (which, in addition to the im- 
mediate attention and applause that. 
follows, is a sort of whispering gal- 
lery to all Europe,) must act upor 
the brain, like brandy or laudanum 
upon the stomach; and must, in most 
cases, produce the same debilitating 
effects aiterwards. A man’s facul- 
ties must be quite exhausted, his vir~ 
tue gone out of him. That any one 
accustomed all his life to the tribu= 
tary roar of applause from the great 
council of the nation, should think of 
dieting himself with the prospect of 
posthumous fame as an author, is 
like offering a confirmed dram-drinker 
a glass of fair water for his morning’s 
draught. Charles Fox is not to be 
blamed for having written an indif- 
ferent history of James II. but for 
having written a history at all. It: 
was not his business to write a his- 
tory—his business was not to have 
made any more Coalitions. But he. 
found writing so dull, he thought it 
better to be a colleagne of Lord Gren— 
ville! He did not want style, (to say 
that was nonsense, because the style 
of his speeches was just and fine )—he 
wanted a sounding-board in the ecr 
of posterity to try his periods upon. 
If he had gone to the House of Com— 
mons in the morning, and” tried’ to: 
make a speech fastivg, when there 


* It must be granted, however, that there was something piquant aad provoking in his 


manner of ‘* making the worse appear the better reason.” 


In keeping cif the ill odour of 


a.bad cause, he applied hartshorn and burnt feathers to the offended serse ; and dd not, 
like Mr. Canning, treat us with the faded flowers of his oratory, like the faint smell of a 
perfumer’s shop, or try to make Government ‘* love-locks’’ of dead men’s hiir! 
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was nobody to hear him, he might 
have been equally disconcerted at his 
want of'style. The habit of speaking 
is' the habit of being heard, and of 
wanting tobe heard: the habit of 
writing is the habit of thinking aloud, 
but without the help of an echo. The 
orator sees his subject in the eager 
looks of his auditors ; and'feels doub- 
ly conscious; doubly impressed with 
it, in the glow of their sympathy: the 
author can only look for encourage- 
ment in a blank piece of paper. The 
orator feels the impulse of popular 
enthusiasm, 


like proud seas under him : 


the only Pegasus the writer has to 
boast, is the hobby-horse of his own 
thoughts and fancies.. How is he to 
get on then? From the lash of  ne- 
cessity. We accordingly see persons 
of rank and fortune continually volun- 
teer into the service of oratory—and 
the state: but we have few authors 
who are not paid by the sheet !—I 
myself have heard Charles Fox en- 
gaged in familiar conversation. It 
was in the Louvre. He was describ- 
ing the pictures to two persons that 
were with him. He spoke rapid- 
ly, but very unaffectedly. I re- 
member his saying—* All those blues 
and greens, and reds are the Guer- 
cinos: you may know them by the 
colours.” He set Opie right as to 
Domenichino’s St. Jerome. “ You 
will find,” he said, “ though you 
may not be struck with it at first, that 
there is a great deal of truth and good 
sense in that picture.” There was a 
yerson at one time a good deal with 

fr. Fox, who, when the opinion of 
the latter was asked on any subject, 
very frequently interposed to give the 
answer. ‘This sort of tantalising dis- 
appointment was ingeniously enough 
compared’ by some one, to walking 
up Ludgate-hill, and having the spire 
of St. Martin’s constantly getting in 
your way, when you wish to see the 
dome of St. Paul’s !—Burke, it is said, 
conversed, as he spoke in public, and 
ashe wrote. He was communicative, 
difflise, magnificent. |“ What is the 
use,’ said’ “Mr. Fox to a friend, “ of 
Sheridan’s trying to swell himself out 
in ‘this manner, like the frog in the 
fable?’’—alluding to his speech on 
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Warrew Hastings’s trial. “It is very- 
well for Burke to express -himself) in 
that figurative way: Itds natural; to 
him: he talks so: to his wife; to-his 
servants, to his children :\ but as: for 
Sheridan, he either mever opens ‘his: 
mouth at all, or if he: does, it tis: te 
utter some joke. It is out/:of: the 
question for him to affect these Orzen= 
talisms.’ Burke once came into Sir Jo= 
shua Reynolds's painting-room, when 
one of his pupils was sitting for one 
of the sons of Count Ugolino ; this 
person was introduced to: him sby 
name:—* Ah! then,” said Burke, “1. 
find that Mr. N— has not only:a head 
that would do for Titian to:paint, but 
is himself a painter.” At another 
time, he came in when Goldsmith was 
there, and poured forth such-a:tor- 
rent of violent personal abuse against 
the King, that they got to high words, 
and Goldsmith threatened toleave the 
room if he did not desist. Goldsmith 
bore testimony to his powers of con-~ 
versation. Speaking of Johnson; he 
said, “ Does he wind into’a subject 
like a serpent, as Burke does ?” With 
respect to his facility in composition, 
there are contradictory accounts: It 
has been stated by some, that he 
wrote out a plain sketch first, like a 
sort of dead colouring, and added the 
ornaments and tropes afterwards. I 
have been assured by a person who 
had the best means of knowing, that 
the Letter toa Noble Lord (the most 
rapid, impetuous, glancing, and spor= 
tive of all his works, ) was printed off, 
and the proof sent to him; and that 
it was returned to the printing-office 
with so many alterations and passages 
interlined, that the compesitors re- 
fused to correct it‘as it was—took the 
whole matter in pieces, and reset the 
copy. ‘This looks like elaboration and 
atter-thought. It was also one of 
Burke’s latest compositions.* A re- 
gularly bred speaker would have made’ 
up his mind beforehand: but Burke’s: 
mind being, as originally constituted, 
and by its first bias, that ofan au- 
thor, never became set. It was in 
further search and progress. It had 
an internal spring left. It was not 
tied down to the printer’s form. It: 
could still project itself into new beau 
ties, and explore strange regions from 
the unwearied impulse of its own de- 
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* Tom Paine, while he was busy about any of his 


works, used to walk out, compose a 


Sentence or paragraph in his head, come home and write it down, and never altered it 


afterwards. 
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light or curiosity. - Perhaps’ among 
the passages interlined, were the de- 
seription of the! Duke of Bedford, as 
“the Leviathanamong allthe creatures 
of the: crown,’ —the catalogue raison- 
née of the Abbé Sieyes’s pigeon-holes, 
—or the comparison of the English 
monarchy to “the proud keep of 
Windsor, with its double belt of kin-. 
dred and coeval towers.” Were these 
to be given up? If he had had to 
make his defence of his pension in the 
House of Lords, they would not have 
been ready in time, it appears ; and, 
besides, would have been too difficult 
of execution on the spot: a speaker 
must not set his heart on such for- 
bidden fruit. But Mr. Burke was an 
author, and the press did not “ shut 
the gates of genius on mankind.” A 
set of oratorical flourishes, indeed, 1s 
soon exhausted, and is generally all 
that the extempore speaker can safely 
aspire to. Not so with the resources 
of art or nature, which are inexhausti- 
ble,—and which the writer has time 
toseek out, to embody, and to fit into 
shape and use, if he has the strength, 
the courage, and patience to do so. 
There is then a certain range of 
thought and expression beyond the 
regular rhetorical routine; on which 
the author, to vindicate his title, 
must trench somewhat freely. The 
proof that this is understood to be 
so, is, that what is called an orato- 
rical style is exploded from all good 
writing; that we immediately lay 
down an article, even in a common 
newspaper, in which such phrases oe- 
eur as “ the Angel of Reform,” “ the 
drooping Genius of Albion ;” and that 
avery brilliant speech at:a loyal din- 
ner-party makes a very flimsy, insi- 
pid pamphlet. Phe orator has to get 
up for a certain occasion a striking 
compilation of partial topics, which, 
“to leave no rubs or botches in the 
work,” must be pretty familiar, as 
well as palatable to his hearers: and in 
doing this, he may avail himself of all 
the resources of an artificial memory. 
The writer must be original, or he is 
nothing. He is not to take up with 
ready-made goods; for he has time 
allowed him to create his own mate- 
rials, tomake novel combinations of 
thought and fancy, to contend with un- 
foreseen difficulties of style and execu- 
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tion, while we look on, and admire the 
growing work in secret and at leisure. 
There is a degree of finishing as, well 
as of solid strength in writing, which 
is not to be got at every day; and we 
can wait for perfection. The author 
owes adebt to truth and nature which 
he cannot satisfy at sight, but he has 
pawned his head on redeeming it. It 
is not a string of clap-traps to answer 
a temporary or party-purpose,—vio- 
lent,vulgar, and illiberal, —but gerte+ 
raland lasting truth that we require at 
iis hands. We goto him as pupils, 
not as partisans. We have a right 
to expect from him profounder views 
of things; finer observations ; more 
ingenious illustrations ; happier and 
boiderexpressions. Heis to give the 


choice and picked results of a whele 
lite of study; what he has struck out 
in his most felicitous moods, has tree- 
sured up with most pride, or laboured 
to bring to light with most anxiety 
and confidence of success. He may 
turn a period in his head fifty different 
ways, so that it comes out smooth 
and round at last. He may have 
caught a glimpse of a , and it 
may have vanished agai him be: 
on the watch for it, as idle: boy 
watches for the lurking-pl of' the! 
adder. Wecan wait. He isnot se- 
tisfied with a reason he has cffered 
for something: let him wait till he 
finds a better.reason. There is some 
word, some phrase, some idiom that 
expresses a particular idea better than 
any other; but he cannot for the life 
of him recollect:it: let him wait. till 
he does. Is it strange that among 
twenty thousand words in the Eng- 
lish language, the one of ail others 
that he most needs should have es- 
caped him? There are more things in 
nature than there are words inthe 
English language, and he» must not 
expect to lay rash hands on them all 
at once. 


~~ 
. 


Learn to write slow: all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 


You allow.a writer a year.to think of 
a subject: he should not put you off 
with a truism at last. You allow him 
a year more to find out words for his 
thoughts: he should not give us an 
echo of all the fine things that have 
been said a hundred times.” All au- 


* Just as a poet ought not to cheat us with lame metre and defective rhymes, 
which might be-excusable in an improvisatori versifier. 


thoughts. 
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thors, however, are not so. squeams 
ish ;:but take up with words andideas 
as' they: find them delivered down: to 
them.:; Happy are: they: who. write 
Latin: verses! Who copy the style of 
Dx, Johnson! Who hold up the phrase 
of ancient Pistol !, They do not trou- 
ble themselves withthose hair-breadth 
distinctions, of thought or meaning 
that puzzle nicer heads—let us leave 
them to their repose! A person in ha- 
bits of composition often hesitates in 
conversation fora particular word: it 
is»because he is in search of the best 
word, and that he cannot hit upon. 
In writing, he would stop till it came. 
{That is essentially a bad style which 
Seems as if the person writing it ne- 
ver stopped for breath or gave him- 
self a moment’s pause, but strove to 
make up by redundancy and fluency 
for want of choice and correctness of 
expression.) It is not true, however, 
that the scholar could avail himself of 
a more ordinary word if he chose, or 
readily acquire a command of ordi- 
nary language; for his associations 
are habitually intense, not vague and 
shallow ; and words occur to him on- 
ly as tallies to certain modifications 
of feeling. They are links in the chain 
of thought. His imagination is fasti- 
dious, and rejects all those that are 
“of no mark or likelihood.” Cer- 
tain words are in his mind indisso- 
lubly wedded to certain things ; and 
none are admitted at the levée of 
his thoughts, but those uf which the 
banns have been solemnised with 
scrupulous propriety. Again, the 
student finds a stimulus to literary 
exertion, not in the immediate eclat 
ei: his undertaking, but in the dif. 
culty of his subject, and the pro- 
gressive nature of his task. He is 
not wound up toa sudden and extra- 
ordinary effort of presence of mind ; 
Dut is for ever awake to the silent in- 
fluxes of things, and his life is one 
long labour. Are there no sweeteners 

f-his:toil.2, No reflections, in the ab- 
sence:of popular applause, or social 


indulgence, to cheer him on his way ? 


Let the reader judge. His pleasure is 
the counterpart of, and borrowed from 
thé same‘source asthe writer's. A 
man does not read out of vanity, or in 
company, but to amuse his own 
Ii the reader, from ‘disin- 
terested and merely intellectual mo- 
tives,onelishes an author’s «§ fancies 
and good nights,” the last may be 


supposed ito have: relished |«themi no 
less, 1 Ifthedaughs at aijokes theiins 
ventor chuckled over it)to thedullas 
much. «i Ifvhe sis idelighted swith:a 
phrase, he may be sure the> writer 
jumped. at it—if he;is pleased to cull 
a straggling flower'from thepage} he 
may believe thatit was plucked with 
no less fondness fromthe face of nas 
ture. Does he fasten, with gathering 
brow and looks intent, on some:diffi< 
cult speculation?) He maybe :con 
vinced that the writer thought ita 
fine thing to split his brain in:solving 
so curious a problem, and: to publish 
his discovery to the world. . There is 
some satisfaction in the contemplation 
of power: there is also a little »pride 
in the conscious possession of it. With 
what pleasure do we read»books ! If 
authors could but feel this, or remem-< 
ber what they themselves once felt, 
they would need no other temptation 
to persevere. 

To conclude this account with 
what perhaps I ought to have set 
out with, a definition of the charac- 
ter of an author. There are persons 
who in society, in public intercourse, 
feel no excitement, —“ dull as-the 
lake that shimbers in the storm,” — 
but who, when left alone, can lash 
themselves into a foam. They ‘are 
never less alone than when alone. 
Mount them on a dinner-table, ‘and 
they have nothing to say: shut them 
up in a room by themselves, and they 
are inspired. ‘They are “ made fierce 
with dark keeping.” In revenge for 
being tongue-tied, a torrent of words 
flows from their pens, and the storm 
which was so long collecting comes 
down apace. It never rains but it 
pours. [snot this strange, unaccount- 
able? Not at all so. They have a 
real interest, a real knowledge of the 
subject, and they cannot summon up. 
all that interest, or bring all thatknow- 
ledge to bear, while they have any 
thing else to attend to. Till they can 
do. justice to the feeling they have, 
they can do nothing. For this they 
look into their own minds, not in the 
faces of a gaping multitude. What 
they would say (if: they could) does 
not lie at the orifices: of the mouth 
ready for delivery, but is: wrapped in 
the folds of the ‘heart and registered 
in the chambers of the brain. In the 
sacred cause of truth that stirs them, 
they would put their whole strength, 
their whole being in requisition; and 
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as it:implies: a greater effort tor drag 
their: words and iideas;from their lurk. 
ing-places, osoithere is) no:end: when 
they are once!'set in motion. .. The 
whole ofia man’s thoughts: and feel- 
ings cannot«lie on-the:-surface, made 
up forsuse5) but: the whole must be 
a greater quantity, a mightier power, 
if they could be got at, layer «under 
layer, and brought into play by the 
levers of imagination and reflection. 
Such a person then sees farther and 
feels deeper than most others. He 
plucks up an argument by the roots, 
he tears out the very heart of his sub- 
ject... He has more pride in conquer- 
ing the difficulties of a question than 
vanity in courting the favour of an 
audience. He wishes to satisfy him- 
self before he pretends to enlighten 
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the:public.. He takes an interest. in 
things in the abstract) more! than by. 
sympathy with others.’ Nature?is his 
mistress, ‘truth: his ‘idols)s ‘The. cons 
templation of aypure idea isthe ruling 
passion of his breast. | Theamterven- 
tion of other people’s’ notions, the 
being the immediate’ object of their 
censure or their praise, puts him outs 
What will tell, what will produce:an 
effect, he cares little about; and 'there= 
fore he produces the greatest. » The 
personal is to him ‘an impertinence. 
So he conceals himself, and writes. 
Solitude “ becomes his  glittermg 
bride, and airy thoughts his children.” 
Such a one is a true author; and not 
a member of any Debating Club, or 
Dilettanti Society, whatever!*  T. 


MR. BOWLES — AS EDITOR OF. POPE. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Sir,—In your review of « Spence’s 
Anecdotes,” which appeared in your 
magazine for February last, a corres- 
pondent. has spoken in harsh terms of 
the late Editor of Pope’s works—the 
Rev. Wm. L. Bowles. 

Mr. Campbell had written some re- 
marks on the same subject, in his 
<< Specimens. of the Poets ;” and as 
these remarks came from an author 
and poet so deservedly esteemed as 
Mr. Campbell, with the authority of 
so respectable a name, and with lan- 
guage of personal courtesy, Mr. 
Bowles was induced to publish an 
answer. 

This answer has been admitted, not 
only by Mr. Campbell himself, but by 
all who have read it, to be a perfect 
vindication fromthe charges that were 
hastily brought against .Mr. Bowles, 
both as far as they regard his criti- 


cism and his candour ;—and the writ- 
er of this letter recommends the 
pamphlet in question to the perusal 
of the author of the article on Spence’s 
Anecdotes, who speaks, so flippantly 
and sarcastically, of ‘ flippant sar- 
casin.” 

Mr. Bowles has advanced some 
factsrelating to Pope’slife, whichhave 
not been attempted to be disproved : 
he has drawn inferences from these, 
not in the spirit of sarcasm or spleen, 
but with the full admission of the ge- 
neral virtues of the great poet, of 
whose life he was called to give some 
account. I do not think (and I am 
sure every one who personally knows 
this editor will say the same) that 
a shade of invidiousness or unkind- 
ness ever passed over the mind of the 
writer of the life of Pope; but reite- 
rated attacks have been made upon 


* T have omitted to dwell on some other differences of body and mind that often pre- 


vent the same person from shining in both capacities of speaker and writer. 


There are 


natural impediments to public speaking, such as the want of a strong voice and steady 
nerves. A high authority of the present day has thought this a matter of so much im- 
portance, that he goes so far even as to let it affect the constitution of Parliament, and 
conceives that gentlemen who have not bold foreheads and brazen lungs, with modest 
pretensions and patriotic views, should be allowed to creep into the great assembly of the 
nation through the avenue of close boroughs, and not be called upon. ‘‘ to face the storms 
of the hustings.”” In this point of view, Stentor was a man of genius, and a noisy jack- 
pudding may cut a considerable figure in the ** Political House that Jack built.” I 
fancy Mr. C. Wynne is the only person in the kingdom who has fully made up his mind 
that a total defect of voice is the most necessary qualification for a Speaker of the House 
of Commons ! 
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him by those who seem to possess 
both unkindness and invidiousness. 

As to the “ pruriency of imagina- 
tion,” which has represented him as 
“laying himself on the ground” to 
eatch “ a taint” from the connexion 
of Pope with Martha Blount, this 
odious quality, from the “ disgusting” 
style of the metaphor, may safely be 
retorted on his anonymous adversary ; 
as may the charge of want of can- 
dour, which is indeed “ disgusting” 
in the mouths of those who, while 
they affectedly claim candour for 
others, show so little of its exercise 
themselves. 

As a friend of Mr. Bowles I have 
written these obse rvations, and I re- 
pose sufficient faith, Mr. Editor, on 
your professions of impartiality and 
Justice, to believe that they will be ad- 
mitted in that work which gave place 
to the charges above alluded to. [I 


would recommend to the notice of' 


those who write thus acrimoniously 
against a clergyman and a worthy 
man, that passage in his letter to My. 
Campbell, wherein he mildly says, in 


reply to many “ flippant and sarcas- 
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tic” criticisms,—“* I should have heen 
most happy to have received myself 
HALF THE CANDOUR WHICH I HAVE 
sHown!” 

I have sent herewith Mr. Bowles’s 
answer to Campbell, which I hope 
you will read before you again admit 
any hasty condemnation of a man, 
from whose heart uncharitableness is 
as distant as “ sarcasms” or “ pru- 
riency”’ from his pen. 

I shall have no hesitation, if such 
should be your desire, to make known 
my name ;—I should even be happy 
in the opportunity of openly vindi- 
cating, as far as lay within my weak 
power, (though his own eloquent de- 
fence in his “ Answer to Campbell,” 
is all sufficient)—one so utterly un- 
worthy of the censure cast upon him 
as Mr. Bowles,—one, whose purity 
of intention requires only an unpre- 
judiced perusal of his works to be dis- 
covered, as his benevolence of cha- 
racter and warmth of heart require 
only a personal knowledge of himself 
to be gladly acknowledged. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
LE. S.C. 


A WILD ROSE GROWING OUT OF 


A SCULL, FILLED WITH EARTH, IN THE CORNER OF A DESERTED CEME- 


TERY IN SPAIN. 


Gella flor! donde naciste ? 
Que temprano fue tu suerte! 
Que al primer paso que diste, 
Encontraste con la muerte.— 
Dejarte es cosa triste— 
Llevarte es cosa fuerte.— 
Dejarte donde naciste 

Es dejarte con la muerte.— 


PARAPHRASED. 


Thou wildest, fairest, sweetest flower, 

Ah where has fate thy beauties thrown i 
For at thine earliest, gayest hour, 

Behold, death claims thee for his own. 


Leave thee on thy sepulchral bed ?>— 
Alas, ’twere still with death. to leave thee ! 


Bear thee to deck my Julia’s head? 


° 


Death there would follow to receive thee.— 


For thou wouldst fade as 


all things fade,— 


Short space of time her-care could save thee ; 
And the fair brow that thou wouldst shade— 
‘Tis but the bed that fate first gave thee. 
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TO 


ON A DISPUTE CONCERNING THE COMPARATIVE BEAUTY OF BLACK EYES 
AND BLUE EYES. 


Tuere’s lightning in a bright black eye, 

A spirit and a power, 
Like those which revel o’er the sky 

In Heaven’s stormiest hour ; 
And they who love the threatning sky, 
May feel the beauty of a bright black eye ; 
And Mirth may ride upon its beam, 
As the gay surf plays over the stream ; 
And the fair lid, like marble tinged 

By the blue vein, which channels through 
In mazy streams,—and delicately fringed 

By the long lash which shrouds from view— 
Or but allows the gazer’s heart to feel— 
Half that those full dark glances would reveal— 
Oh there is beauty there! and of that mould 
Which fires the bosom, be it e’er so cold.— 
But there’s an eye which wears a lovelier hue, 
And rivets faster chains—the eye of blue— 
Tis the garb of Heaven when Heaven is gay, 
And Nature hath a holyday ; 
When only Love pervades the beam 
Which fills with light the crystal stream ; 
And surely Heaven’s serenest dye 
Beseemeth best a lady’s eye ! 


Oh! there is something in an eye of blue, 
I know not what—a music viseh/le—a tone 

So passing sweet, and softly breathing through, 
It melts the heart, and makes it all its own: 


In sooth ’twere not an easy task to tell, 

When in the azure eye alternate dwell 

Sorrow and Joy,—when this in smiles appears, 
And that descendeth in a flood of tears,— 
Which shows the lovelier ;—it tells of pain, 

Or methinks the tear should ever there remain. 


A violet with its pearls of dew, 
The last that in the sunbeams stay, 
Has less of beauty than an eye of blue, 
When through the tear-drop streams its ray. 


And oh in that hour of pious care, 

When the soul is raised to Heaven in prayer, 
Before the lid may dare to close, 

And veil its orb in sweet repose,— 

Oh then the deep blue eye reveals 

All the devoted spirit feels, 

And sheds as soft and pure a light 

As the beautiful moon on a cloudless night ; 
And haughty hearts, beneath its ray, 

May turn, and not disdain to pray.— 


Then tell me not of Houris’ eyes, 
The sparkling orbs of burning jet, 

That form the stars of Eastern skies 
To light the fools of Mahomet. 


1 love, sweet girl, the eyes of blue— 
If you had black ones, so would you. pe 
May i2th, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF JAMES SHIRLEY! 
No. Li. 


It has been said, in the previous 
article on this subject, that the turn 
of Shirley’s sensitive mind was essen- 
tially tragic; and that, even in his 
comedies, he was fond of yielding to 
his natural disposition. He general- 
ly introduces into the latter, serious 
Scenes and characters, occupying, per- 
haps, but a comparatively small space 
in the plot, but attracting much of 
the interest and sympathy of the 
reader. On this account, some of his 
productions are expressly termed, on 
the title pages, “ Tragi-comedies:”— 
such are The Imposture, The Doubt- 
ful Heir, and The Court Secret, &c. 
but it is to be observed, that this only 
applies to such of his works as were 
printed after 1650; for, before that 
date, the name for this mixed species 
of composition does not appear to have 
been invented, or at least applied. The 
Wedding (1629), The Young Admiral 
(1637), The Royal Master (1638),— 
and others,—are, in fact, Tragi-come- 
dies, but they are not so called by 
the author. This compound of the 
serious and the mirthful, makes it the 
less singular, that in the long list of 
his productions there should only be 
six which can properly be considered 
Tragedies, according to our present 
acceptation of the word; viz. The 
Traitor (sufficiently examined ina re- 
cent number of the Quarterly Re- 
view), The Maid’s Revenge, Love’s 
Cruelty, The Politician, and Andro- 
mana: Chabot, Admiral of France, 
might be added, if he had not been 
greatly assisted in writing it by George 
Chapman, a tragic poet of first rate 


genius after Shakspeare,. but _who, in 
his Gentleman Usher, All Fools,. and 
other pieces, submitted. like Shirley 
to the necessity of his circumstances, 
and to the taste of the audiences, by 
producing a species of composition, 
certainly not without indications. of 
considerable talent, but far inferior to 
what he proved that he was capable 
of achieving in the graver and more 
dignified department of the stage.* A 
sixth tragedy, called St. Albans, is 
also attributed to Shirley ; but, cer- 
tain knowledge whether he did, or did 
not write it, has not come down _to 
our times. 

It is by no means an easy. task to 
settle the precise rank which Shir- 
ley ought to hold among the distin. 
guished dramatic poets of the period 
through which he lived... DroFarmer 
has vaguely said, that his “imagina- 
tion is sometimes fine to an extraordi- 
nary degree :” but whatis to beunder= 
stood by the epithet “ fine” we are not 
informed ; nor is it very clear whether 
the learned commentator alludes to the 
fancy or to the imagination. t—That 
Shirley had a delicate and an actiye 
fancy, we will not deny, though we 
can hardly accord to him a noble or a 
splendid imagination.—His inventive 
faculties, as far as they relate to mo~ 
tives and expedients, are consideras 
ble; but if he were deficient in one 
thing more than another, it was in 
majesty and power of expression: he 
very seldom rises to the sublime, and, 
on the other hand, his nice taste and. 
correct judgment generally. secured 
him from becoming turgid and. bom- 
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* Lope de Vega, in the treatise he published on writing 


plays, pleasantly enough ex« 


cuses this practice, into which no man ever fell more frequently than himself :— 


Y escribo por el arte que inventaron, 


Los gue el 


vulgar aplauso pretendieron 


Porque como los paga el vulgo, es justo 
Hablarle en necio para darle gusto. 


On page 127 of Lord Holland’s 


Lectures. 


life of this poet will be seen 
which precisely describes the nature of Spanish plays a little 
and their strong resemblance to those of England. 


some lines from La Cueba, 
earlier than Shirley’s day, 
See also upon this point Schlegel’s 


fp Dr. Farmer does not affect to know much’ about Shirley, and proves ‘his ignorance, 
as to facts, by attributing to him the Yorkshire tragedy, which, if his, must have been 


written when he was 
Contention between 
he.was:thew only eight years 


quite a boy. 


old. 


' In the new catalogue of the British 
Liberality and Prodigal 


Museum, the 


ity, of 1602, is also given to Shirley, though 
This mistake ‘arises 


from confounding the morality 


above named with Shirley’s Contention for Honour and Riches, 1633. 


> 
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bastic; yet to this there are a few 
exceptions, the more, striking. from 
the contrast they afford. One praise 
may be given to Shirley, which is not 
merited by several of his contempo- 
raries,—that of drawing from his own 
resources, not merély in his plots, 
(which, as we have stated, are com- 
monly original,) but also in the lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed. A 
very few coincidences between him 
and elder writers may be traced, but in 
one case only, that we are aware of, 
ean he be charged with plagiarism :* 
his principal offence in this way is that 
of now and then repeating himself, 
which is not to be wondered at, when 
we recollect how numerousare his per-- 
formances, and how rapidly some of 
them were evidently prepared for par- 
ticular occasions, or to supply tem- 
porary emergencies. 

We now proceed to follow up what 
was commenced in a former number. 
Having then dismissed, though, per- 
haps, after too cursory a notice, the 
-comic talents of Shirley, we went on 
to consider the extent and variety of 
his powers in the serious portions of his 

_comedies ; proposing subsequently to 
embrace in the investigation such of 
his tragedies as, in our view, dis- 
played his genius in that class of writ- 
‘ing to the best advantage. Before 
-we enter upon this latter part of the 
subject, we wish to notice one of his 
productions, which is a very master- 
ly effort, and, which, even more close- 
ly than The Wedding, verges upon 
that species of heroic poem to which 
.the ancient critics have assigned the 
most exalted rank. We allude to the 
tragi-comedy of The Grateful Ser- 
-vant ; and we shall quote from it a 
_portion of only one scene, in order 
that we may fulfil the engagement 
entered into in our former article. In 
this play the characters are as strong- 
ly and as firmly drawn as any in the 
long list of Shirley’s pieces... The 
name of the hero is Foscari, a noble 
count of Savoy, who is in love with 
Cleona, a lady in whose favour the 
strongest interest is excited —al- 
though, strictly speaking, Leonora, 
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Princess of Milan (who is enamoured 
of the reigning Duke of Savoy, and 
accompanies Foscari to the court in 
the disguise of a page, under the name 
of Dulcino,) may claim the rank. of 
heroine. The Duke makes honour- 
able love to Cleona while Foscari is 
on his travels, and has been so long 
absent that he is supposed to be dead. 
At length, arriving in Savoy, he re« 
ceives intelligence of the Duke’s suit 
to his mistress, and concluding that 
a union with a Sovereign Prince will 
be much more to her advantage than 
a marriage with himself, he sends 
word to Cleona, by his page Dulcino, 
that he is actually dead. In the mean- 
time he determines to sound the depth 
and sincerity of the Duke’s affection.t 


Enter Foscart disguised; he kisses the 
Duke’s hand. 
Fosc. You are a gracious prince, and this 
high favour 
Deserves my person and my sword, when you 
Vouchsafe so much addition to this honour 
To call them to your service. 

Duke. You are noble. 

Fosc. It is not compliment, my lord, alone 
Made me thus bold; I have a private mes- 

sage : 
Please you command their distance. 

Duke. Wait without. (Ex. Attendants.) 

Fosc. (Disclosing himself.) Have you 

forgot this face ? 

Duke. Foscari’s shadow ! 

Fosc. The substance, sir, and once more 

at your feet. 

Duke. Return’d to life! Rise, meet our 

arms: why 10 
This cloud? . 

Fosc. Your pardon, royal sir, it will 
Concern your highness to permit me walk 
In some eclipse. 

Duke. How ? 

Fosc. Be but pleas’d 
To grant a little freedom to my speech, 

I shall demonstrate the necessity 
Of this action—I said, I had a message ; 
I come, sir, from Cleona. 
Duke. From Cleona ? 
Jose. From her indeed, and in her name 
I must 
Propound a question, to which she prays 
You would be just and noble in your an- 
swer. 
Duke. Without disputing thy commis. 
sion, 
Upon my honour 


* To this we shall advert. more fully next; month, when’ we speak of: Shitley’s' Mas- 


ques and minor productions. 


_t+ The quotations made in_ these, articles are generally exactly. copied fromthe original; 
with the correction only of obyious:,misprints,. of ,which. Shirley. is full.y:In one or two 


instances the versification has been. altered 
jhave been attended with too little fruit, 


> but commonly. the labour-of iso deiig would 
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Fosc. Princes cannot stain it! D’ye love 
her.? 
Duke. Do I love her :—Strange ! 
Fosc. Nay, she would have you. pause 
and think well ere 
You give her resolution, for she bad me 
tell you, 
She has been much afflicted since you left 
her, 
About your love. 
Duke. About my love? I prithee 
Be more particular. 


Foscari, then under the figure of a 
drearn, relates the cause of Cleona’s 
pretended doubts, lestthe Duke should 
not love her “ in the way of truth and 
honour.” ‘The Duke replies ; 


Though I need not 
Give an account to any but Heav’n 
And her fair self, Foscari, thou shalt tell her 
With what alacrity I display my heart.— 
I love her with a chaste and noble fire ! My 
intents are 
Fair as her brow : tell her I dare proclaim it 
In my devotions, at that minute when 
1 know a million of adoring spirits 
Hover about the altar. I do love her ! 
#osc. Enough, enough! my lord, be 
pleas’d to hear 
What I have now to say—you have exprest 
A brave and virtuous soul, but I must not 
Carry this message to her—therefore take 
Your own words back again—I love Cleona 
With chaste and noble fire—my intents are 
Fair as her brow—I dare proclaim it, sir, 
In my devotions, at the minute when 
I know a million of adoring spirits 
Hover about the altar. 
Duke. Do you mock me? 
Fosc. Pardon a truth, my lord: I have 
apparel’d 
My own sense with your language. 

Duke. Do you come 

To affront us? You had better have been 
sleeping 

In your cold urn, as fame late gave you out, 

And mingled with the rude forgotten ashes, 

Than live to move our anger. 

Fosc. Spare your frown : 

This earth weighs not my spirit down! A 
fear 

Would dye the paleness of my father’s dust 

Into a blush! sir, many are alive 

Will swear I did not tremble at a cannon 

When it struck thunder in my ear, and wrapt 

My head in her blue mists! It is not breath 

Can fright a noble truth, nor is there magic 

Pth’ person of a king that plays the tyrant, 

But a good sword can easily uncharm it. 

Duke. You threaten us. 

Fosc. Heaven avert so black a thought ! 
Though in my honour’s cause I can be flame, 
My blood is frost to treason+-Make me not 
Bely my heart—For I do love Cleona : 
And my bold heart tells me above all height 
You can affect her with: no birth or state 
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Can challenge a prerogative in’ love sus”! 

Nay be not partial and you shallvaseribe 

To mine love’s victory; for thoughT admit 

You value her above your Dukedom, health; 

That you would sacrifice, your -blood,to 
avert 

Any mishap should threaten that dear head, 

All this is but aboye yourself ;. but I 

Love her above herself! And while you ¢ah 

But give your life and all you have to do * 

Cleona service,—TJ can give away 

Herself, Cleona’s self in my love to her fa. 

I see you are at loss, I’ll reconcile 

All—She is yours—this minute ends my 
claim. 

Live and enjoy her happily ! May you 

Be famous in that beauteous empire,—she 

Blest in so great a Lord! 


As the winding up of the plot is 
happy, it is easy to foresee the result: 
the Duke is united to Leonora, Prins 
cess of Milan, whose picture he had 
seen and admired before he became 
acquainted with Cleona, whom Fos« 
cari in the end marries. It does not 
seem that Foscari, in the above scene,’ 
went with the intention to proclaim 
to the Duke how great a sacrifice he 
made in resigning Cleona, but merely 
to ascertain the firmness and purity 
of the affection of his noble rival 
The confession of his own love breaks 
from him involuntarily, on the com- 
pulsion of furious and desperate pas- 
sion. Much more, and, perhaps, equal- 
ly good, could be quoted from this 
production, but we will not delay the 
notice of Shirley’s tragedies longer 
than to extract from The Court Secret, 
(a play written, as the author tells us, 
during the interdiction of the stage, 
and which was never acted,) a pas- 
sage which may be taken as a speci-~ 
men of this poet’s descriptive powers: 
he is speaking of a desolate and blast- 
ed valley, where death was to be in- 
flicted. 


This is the place by his commands to 

meet in; 

It has a sad and fatal invitation. 

A hermit that forsakes the world for prayer 

And solitude would be timorous to live here. 

There’s not a spray for birds to perch upon, 

For every tree that overlooks the vale 

Carries the mark of lightning, and is blasted. 

The day which smil’d as I came forth, and 
spread 

Fair beams about, has taken a deep melan- 
choly, 

That sits more ominous in her face than 
night : 

All darkness is less horrid than half light.. 

Never was such a scene for death presented ? 

And there’s a ragged mountain beeping over 
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With many heads, seeming to crowd them- 
selves 
Spectators of some tragedy.* 

The last addition ‘to this dreary 
prospect is, perhaps, finer than all 
the rest of it, more especially coming 
from the mouth of one who was to be 
a principal actor in the tragedy. The 
whole description reminds one strong- 
ly of Wordsworth’s lines—though he 
is speaking rather of the impression 
of such a scene upon the mind: 

It scem’das if the spring time came not there, 
And nature there were willing to decay. 

Of Shirley’s six Tragedies, the best, 
probably, is The Traitor, and the 
worst. The Maid’s Revenge, which, 
as we have seen, was his first effort 
of the kind.—Love’s Cruelty has some 
good scenes, though unequal; and 
even The Politician,—by no means a 
favourite with us, either in plot or 
characters,—has a few striking pas- 
Sages. Andromana has always been 
considered his, though the internal 
evidence is defective.t—There re- 
mains, therefore, only The Cardinal 
to be enumerated ; and from it we 
have chosen to make our extracts, in 
consequence of the author’s own as- 
sertion, that he ‘conceived it to 
be the best of his flock.” In this 
judgement he was not grossly mis- 
taken; for, though The Cardinal is 
certainly second to The Traitor, it is 
superior to any of his other tragedies. 

The characters are sufficiently nu- 
merous, and the plot winds “ through 
subtle paths and workings,” as the 
prologue maintains should ever be 
the case with a good play. Four per- 
sons in it act very important parts 
—viz. the Cardinal, an ambitious 
churchman, uncle to Columbo; Co- 
lumbo, a rough young soldier in love 
with Rosaura; Rosaura, a duchess, 
in love with a nobleman of inferior 
rank named Alvarez ; and Alvarez, 
who is, however, summarily cut off 
towards the end of the third act. 
‘hus important events, or announce- 
ments, are generally upon the stage, 
and the attention of the spectator is 
kept alive by bustle and business: not, 
so much so, nevertheless, as to ob- 
struct the display of the characters of 
the different personages.—One chief 
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fault of the piece, as -far as originalty 
is concerned, is, that it is ‘obvious 
that, while Shirley was writing it, he 
had John Webster’s Duchess of Malfi 
in his recollection; a tragedy of which 
avery favourable and judicious cha- 
racter is given in Mr. Lamb’s Speci+ 
mens. Shirley’s Duchess, Rosaura, is 
modelled after Webster’s heroine; and 
the situations in which they are both 
placed are very similar; but of this 
we shall say more presently. We have 
not room to give the opening of the 
piece, which very briefly, yet clearly 
and naturally, lets the reader into a 
knowledge of all the leading person- 
ages. Rosaura is, with some propriety, 
represented a widow, as an excuse for 
a little more duplicity than could be 
allowed to the pure and simple cha- 
racter ofa virgin. She is in love with 
Alvarez, a nobleman of high virtues, 
though of low rank ; and their union 
is opposed by the intriguing Cardinal, 
who is anxious to secure the immense 
wealth of the duchess to his nephew 
Columbo. The latter, soon after the 
opening of the tragedy, leads the 
army of Navarre (where the scene is 
laid,) against the Arragonese. The 
following is part of a scene between 
the Duchess, Rosaura, and Alvarez, 
in Act I. 


Duch. Hath love taught thee no more 

assurance in 

Our mutual vows? thou canst suspect ‘it 
possible 

I should revoke a promise made to heaven 

And thee, so soon? This must arise from 
some 

Distrust of thy own faith. 

Alv. Your Grace’s pardon : 

To speak with freedom, I am not so old 

In cunning to betray, nor young in time 

Not to see when and where I am at loss, 

And how to bear my fortune and my wounds ; 

Which, if I look for health, must still bleed 
inward : 

A hard and desperate condition. 

I am not ignorant your birth and greatness 

Have plac’d you to grow up with the king’s 
grace 

And jealousy, which to remoye, his power 

Hath chosen a fit object for your beauty 

T’o shine upor—Columbo his great favourite. 

I am a man on whom but late the king 

Has pleas’d to cast a beam, which was not 
meant 

To make me proud, but wisely to direct 


* This passage is quoted in Vol. II. of “ Tue PoETICAL DECAMERON” just 


published. 


+ This tragedy, (founded on Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia,) with The Bird in a Cage, 
and The Gamester, two Comedies, is reprinted in Dodsley’s Collection. Edit. 1789. 
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And light me to my safety. Oh, dear Ma- 
dam ! 
J will not call more witness of my love, 
(if you will let me still give it that name,) 
Than this, that I dare make myself a loser, 
And to your will give all my blessings up: 
Preserve your greatness, and forget a trifle 
‘That shall at best, when you have drawn 
me up, é 
But hang about you like a cloud, and dim 
The glories you are born to. 
Duch. Misery 
Of birth and state! That I could shift into 
A meaner blood, or find some art to purge 
hat part which makes my veins unequal ! 
Yet 
Those nice distinctions have no place in us ; 
There’s but a shadow difference, a title ;— 
Thy stock partakes as much of noble sap 
As that which feeds the root of kings, and he 
That writes a lord hath all the essence of 
Nobility.— 
Alv. ’Tis not a name that makes 
Our separation: the king’s displeasure 
Hangs a portent to fright us; and the matter 
That feeds this exhalation is the Cardinal’s 
Plot to advance his nephew :--then Columbo, 
A man made up for some prodigious act, 
Is fit to be considered. In all three 
There is no character you fix upon 
But has a form of ruin to us both! 
Duch. Then do you look on these with 
fear ! 
Alv. With eyes 
That should think tears a duty to lament 
Your least unkind fate: but my youth dares 
boldly 
Meet all the tyranny o’th’stars, whose black 
Malevolence but shoot my single tragedy : 
You are above the value of many worlds 
Peopled with such as I am. 


There is in the whole of this scene, 
what is observable in all the plays 
from the same pen, a strict and har- 
monious adaptation of the language 
to the persons and the situations: the 
contrary is an offence that Shirley ne- 
ver commits, not even, as far as our re- 
collection extends, in his most hasty 
sketches. Columbo has gone to the 
wars in the full confidence of m arriage 
to the Duchess on his return, but he 
unexpectedly receives a letter from 
her, requiring a release from the im- 
plied engagement into which she had 
entered with him. In the confidence 
of his own deserts, and in the inso- 
lence of victory, he writes his consent: 
she takes him at his word, and mar- 
ries Alvarez, but not before the Car- 
dinal, who is wonder-struck by the 
intelligence, has endeavoured to pre- 
vent the union, and, in an interview 
with Rosaura, puts his nephew in 
contrast with Alvarez. 
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Duch. This comparison, 
My good Lord Cardinal, I cannot think 
Flows trom an even justice: it betrays 
You partial where your blood runs. 
Car. I fear, Madam, 
Your own takes.too much licence, and will 
soon 
Fall to the censure of unruly tongues. 
Because Alvarez has a softer cheek, 
Can like a woman trim his wanton hair, 
Spend half a day with looking in the glass 
To find a posture to present himself, 
And bring more effeminacy than man 
Or honour to your bed, must he supplant 
him ? 
Take heed—the common murmur when it 
catches 
The scent of a lost fame 
Duch. My fame, Lord Cardinal ! 
It stands upon an innocence as clear 
As the devotions you pay to heaven! 
I shall not urge, my Lord, your soft in- 
dulgence 
At my next shrift. 
Car. You are a fine court lady. 
Duch. And you should be a reverend 
churchman. 
Car. One, that if you have not thrown 
off modesty, 
Would counsel you to leave Alvarez.*** 
I'll have you chid into a blush for this. 
Duch. Begin at home, great man, there’s 
cause enough ; 
You turn the wrong end of the perspective 
Upon your crimes to drive them to a far 
And lesser sight; but let your eyes look 
right, 
What giants would your pride and surfeit 
seem ! 
How gross your avarice, 
families! 
How vast are your corruptions and abuse 
Of the king’s ear, at which you hang a pen.« 
dant 
Not to adorn but ulcerate, while the honest 
Nobility like pictures in the arras 
Serve only for court ornament: if they speak 
*Tis when you set their tongues, which you 
wind up 
Like clocks to strike just at the hour you 
please ! 
Leave, leave, my Lord, these usurpations, 
And be what you were meant,—a man to 
cure, 
Not let in, agues to religion, 


Alvarez and the Duchess are mare 
ried on the very day Columbo returns, 
who during a masque carries off Al- 
varez and murders him, exposing his 
mangled body to the eyes of Rosaura. 
She retiring to her chamber, is thus 
described by her secretary. 


eating up whole 


She never had so deep a cause of sorrow ; 
Her chamber’s but a coffin of a larger 
Volume, wherein she walks so like a ghost, 
*T' would make you pale to see her. 
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Webster’s ‘account. of the. state-of 
the Duchess of Malfi is not dissimilar: 


She’s sad as one us’d to’t; and she seems 
Rather to welcome the :end of misery 
Than shumit: a behaviour so noble 

As gives a majesty to adversity. 

You may-observe the shape of loveliness 
More perfect in her tears than in her smiles. 


A coffin is afterwards introduced 
into the room, in Webster’s play ; and. 
Bossola, whose business it is to ag- 
gravate the misery of the Duchess, 
tells her that “ it is her last presence 
chamber.” Shirley’s picture of his 
heroine is, however, more tender, 
though not so fearful, and in the bit- 
terness of her hopeless agony Rosaura 
exclaims: 


But I, poor I, must suffer more : there’s not 
One little star in heaven will look on me, 
Unless to chuse me out the mark, on whom 
It may shoot down some angry influence. 


In Act TV, there is a vigorous scene 
between anofficer (whomColumbohad 
grossly injured, and who undertakes 
the«revenge of the Duchess,) called 
Hernando, and Columbo, but our li- 
mits will not allow us to quote it— 


He kills Columbo in fair encounter ; 
and in Act V, the Duchess is repre- 
sented as pretending a derangement 
of her wits, in order the better to’ ac- 
complish her purposes ; how it aids 
them we do not exactly perceive. In 
the last scene Hemando and the Car- 
dinal destroy each: other, the latter 
contriving, under pretence of an an« 
tidote, to administer poison to Re- 
saura. Thus all the principal cha 
racters are disposed of by the catas- 
trophe. 

We had intended, before the con=j 
clusion of the present article, to in- 
troduce some observations on Philip 
Chabot, Admiral of France, a tragedy, 
the joint production of Chapman and 
Shirley, with a view particularly to 
point out the difference of the parts ; 
for there is a manifest distinction be- 
tween the stile of the one poet, and of 
the other. What has beenalready said, 
however, has extended beyond what 
was originally designed, and if we 
perform our intention in this respect 
at all, it must be in the ensuing num- 
ber, before we speak of the Pastoral, 
Masques, and Poems of Shirley. 

K...Q@. 2X. 


A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


It is singular, that, though England 
has long abounded. with intelligent 
book collectors, and though it draws 
to itself, as the best market, the most 
curious.and valuable libraries from 
all parts of EKurope,no extensive Bib- 
ographicai work, at all approaching 
to perfection, has yet been produced 
by an Englishman. Until the appear- 
ance of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
and the Bibliographical Decameron, 
we possessed no works in this.depart- 
ment, which could for amomentbe put 
m contpetition with those compiled by 
the French and Germans; and even 
Mr. Dibdin’s labours are far from pos- 
sessing a degree of comprehensive- 
ness.and accuracy, sufficient to ren- 
der them of much service to the col- 
lector.—The Bibliotheca Spenceriana 
contains some good specimens of early 


printing, and some important infor- 


mation on that. subject ; but’ the-his- 
torical and critical accounts of the 


works described, are frequently byno 
Vou, IL 


means to be relied on; and “t6 2 
German more particularly, who pos- 
sesses a Freytag, Baumgarten, Masch, 
Heineken, Hummel, Reuss, Pfeiffer, 
Gemeiner, Denis, Braun, Helmschres, 
Seemiller, Zapf, Panzer,Grass,Strauss, 
&c. they will be found to convey ne 
new information.—The Decameron is 
not merely deficient in informatign, 
but, with all its expensiveness and 
beauty of exterior, it abounds with 
errors, and even with errors of the 
Press, of no small importance. , One 
cause of the defectiveness of Me. 
Dibdin’s works, is. his ignorance of 
the German ; in which language, we 
may say without exaggeration, more 
information with respect to Biblis- 
graphy isconveyed, than in any, other. 
Germany abounds with public tibra- 
ries, to which access has always been 
easy ; whereas this, island,, though 
containing. numerous. private collec~ 
tions, has, comparatively, speaking, 
few great public libraries,—and. none 
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in England at least) of easy access. 
This’ circittmstance may, in a great 
measure, account for our inferiority, 
as Bibliographers, compared with the 
Germans or even the French; for 
where few have opportunities of see- 
ing large collections of books, it is 
natural that few should possess so 
extensive a knowledge of their his- 
tory as to be able to distinguish 
themselves as bibliographers. Nor 
does private liberality supply the 
want of public institutions amongst 
us; for the example of Sir Joseph 
Banks, whose library, rich in one de- 
partment of knowledge, was always 
at the command of every applicant, 
has never yet found, and probably 
never will find, imitators among his 
countrymen. 

Of the Bibliographical works in the 
form of a Lexicon, the most useful 
which has up to this time appeared, is 
unquestionably the Manueldu Libraire 
of Brunet. A new work of this descrip- 
tion (but on a much more improved 
plan, and infinitely more comprehen- 
sive as well as correct m point of exe- 
cution), by Mr. Ebert, the learned 
Secretary of the Dresden Library, is 
now in progress of publication in 
Germany. Of this book we have the 
first part before us ;* and it must be 
admitted that the author, who has 
the command of a library containing 
above 200,000 volumes, and 5000 ma- 
nuscripts, many of them exceedingly 
curious and valuable, possesses great 
advantages of situation for such an 
undertaking. It is his object to 
give :— 

1. All the distinguished works in 
the ancient and modern languages, 
that belong to what the French call 
literature. 

2. All the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics that are of value in the eyes of 
the collector; including the latest 
editions, when these are distinguish- 
ed by the critical labour bestowed on 
them. 

3. All works in philosophy, and 
particularly all critical dictionaries, 
and grammars, in all languages and 
dialects; including the books in the 
Eastern languages, printed in the 
East Indies and at Constantinople. 

4. All works in history, philoso- 
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phy, mathematics, possessing pérma- 
nent interest, either from.their scien- 
tific value, or peculiarities ‘appertain< 
ing to them. 

5. All incunabula (early impres< 
sions) down to the year 1470. 

6. Rare works—generally. 

7. Splendid editions, and works 
containing plates. 

8. Works that are expensive, not 
from rarity or plates, or sumptuous< 
ness of printing, or paper,—but. in 
consequence of difficulties in the way 
of their execution ;—as, for instance, 
the most of those of the Propaganda. 

9. Themost important of the works 
in what are called the four faculties, 
&e. &e. 

The extracts from a work of this 
description cannot enable a reader 
to judge how far it approaches,to 
perfection, but they best serve, per- 
haps, ‘to explain the plan on. which: it 
is executed.— The articles coming 
under the head of Biblia in this num- 
ber, if we had room for them, would 
be found as well adapted for this pur~ 
pose as any other. But our limited 
space will only allow us to extract 
the following. 


1264°. Arthur or Artus. The lyf and 
acts of the king Arthur; of his/noble 
knyghtes of the round table... and 
inthende the dolorous deth of them ‘all ; 
which book was reduced into englyssh 
by Sr Thomas Malory knyght.-—In 
thabbey Westmestre, Caxton, 1485. the 
last day of juyl. Small folio, black 
print. 

The copies known to be in England are 
two. Earl Jersey has one, and the other (de- 
fective) was purchased by Lord Spencer for 
7501. It was reprinted with an introduction 
aud notes, by Rob. Southey, Londén, 1817. 
2 vols. 4to. (only 250 copies). Of the 2d. Edit. 
Westmestre, Wynkyn de Worde, 1498, . fol. 
black letter with wooden cuts, only one defec- 
tive copy is known to exist, which Lord Spencer 
purchased at the Roxburgh Sale for 31/. 10s. 
London, 1634, 4to. 


1264”. the byrth, lyf and: actes of 
King Arthur. With an introd. and 
notes, by R. Southey, London, “1817. 
4to. 2 vols. 81. 2s. 


From Caxton’s Edition of 1485. 


1265%. le livre du vaillant et preux 
chevalier Artus, fils du duc de Bretaigne. 
Without place, 1493, 7th July, fol. 
black print, with woodcuts. 


This edit. of what is called the small Artus 
(see the larger under the head Roman) ‘is 
very rare. (84 francs Valliere)... Also Lyon 


* Allgemeines Bibliographisches Lexikon. Leipsic, 1820. Bohte, London. 
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1496, fol.. Paris, le Noir, 1502, Ato.. Paris 
1523,’ 4t0., Also with the title Sensuyt le'7vom- 
mant des merveilleux fiits, etc. Par. pour Jelian 
Boujfon, without year, 4to, black print, with 
woodcuts and the sign, a—JJiij. All these 
Editions in black print are in ‘great request. 
Also Paris, N., Bonfons, 1584, 4to. with wood- 
cuts, 152 marked and three unmarked leaves. 
1265°. The history of the valiant 
knight Arthur of little Britain, a romance, 
transl. by Lord Berners. New Ed. (by 
M. Utterson) London, 1814, 4to. with 
Plates (only 175 copies printed). 

1459. Aymon. Les quatre fils Aymon 
(trad. de rime en prose). At the end: 
Cy finist Thystoire du noble et vaillant 
chevalier Regnault. de Montauban, im- 
primée a Lyon, le xx jour du moys da- 
puril Pan mil quatre cens nonante trois 
(1493) fol. Black print with woodcuts. 
Rare. 

1463. histoire singuliére et fort 
récréative, contenant les faitz et gestes 
des quatre filz Aymon et de leur cousin 
Mangis lequel fut pape de Rome, sem- 
blablement la chronique du chev. Ma- 
brian, roy de Jérusalem. Par., Denys 
Jeanot, without year, 4to. Black Letter. 

1464. Par., Galliot du 
Pré, 1525. Small fol. Black Letter. 

1465. hist. des quatre fils Aymon 
etc. reduit de vieil langage corrompu, en 
bon, yulgaire frangois, compilé par Guy 
Bounay et achevé par J. le Cueur, Seig- 
neur de Nailly. Lyon, Rigaud, 1581, 
Svo. 

Also, Lyon, Arnowtllet, 1573, 4to. and 
Lyon, Rigaud, 1583, 4to. with cuts. 

1466. Vhist. des quatre fils Ay- 
mon, trés-nobles et vaillans chevaliers. 
Troyes, Oudot (about 1625,) 4to. with 
Cuts. 
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1467. le mariage des quatre fils 
d@’Aymon, et des filles Dampsimon, ayee 
tout Vordre qui a été gardé au banquet. 
Rouen, Ab. Cousturier, without year. Bvo- 

Is the same book. 

1468. the right plaisant and good- 
ly historie of the four sonnes of Aimon. 
Lond., Copeland, 1554, fol. very rare. 
In the Roxburgh Sale. "52 guineas. 

1469. eyn schin lustig Geschicht, 
wie Keyser Carle der gross vier gebriider, 
Hertzog Aymons Sohn, 16 jar langk 
bekrieget. etc. A. fr. Sprach in Teutsch: 
transferiert. Siemmern, Jheron, Rodler, 
1535, fol. with cuts, 168 unmarked. 
Leaves. Very rare. 

1460. ———— les quatre filz Aymon. dé 
ine end: cy finist lystoire du preux et 


vaillant cheualier Regnault de Montau-. 


ban. Lyon. J. de Vingle, 1495, 5 Mai. 

fol. Black pr. with wood cuts, 133 un= 

marked leaves. 

1461. The same title and the same 
conclusion. Livon. J. de Vingle, 1497, 
4 Nov. fol. Black pr. with cuts, 133 
unmarked leaves. 

1462. les quatre filz Aymon. Par., 
veufue de Mch. le Noir, 1521, 4to. 
Black pr. with cuts. 

The first part of this learned work 
contains twelve quarto sheets closely 
printed, and the whole will be com- 
pleted in eight or ten parts, forming 
two volumes. 

We wish, for the sake of our Bib- 
liographers, that the observations of 
the author were written in a language 
more generally understood in this 
country than German.” 


TO 


Seek not to look into my soul !— 

It loves THEE more than its own life ; 
More than it loathes the base controul 
That binds it to this mortal strife. 


Be satisfied to know no more, 
Dare not to fathom that dark sea ; 
But wait and listen on the shore, 
Till its deep dirges come to thee. 


Their moaning, melancholy notes,— 
Which to all else may seem a knell 
That in the midnight distance floats,— 
Shall be to thee a bridal bell ; 


A hymn, an anthem of that love 

Which is beyond the reach of Fate : 
Which fiends below, nor saints above,;— 
Which earth itself cannot abate. 


There is a voice for ever floats 
About my steps, where’er I go 5 
Its dim, deep, melancholy notes 
Tell me a tale I would not know. 


’Tis the last moaning of the blast— 
Worse even than the tempest’s sound = 
What heed. we that the danger’s past, 
When all is desolation round ! 


When the loud thunder on mine ear 
Burst, and the lightning sear’d my frame, 
And all things were that I could fear,— 
Still Hope was walking mid the flame. 


But now all is one ceaseless calm $ 

One dark, dead sea, without a wave: 

For him there’s neither bane nor balm 
Whose thoughts are echoes from the grave. 


* Since writing the above we have received the second part of this work. 
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Moi j’aime la dance ; Dans le ciel on danse ; 
Le plaisir que nous fuit sans retour Les nuages, la gréle, et le vent, 
Plait a Venfance Vont en cadence 
Bien avant l’amour.— Au bruit des autans.— 
Sous des lambris d’or, et sous l’ombrage, Et lorsque les eclats du tonnerre 
Le heros, et le sauvage, Ont fait frissonner la terre, 
Dans le camp, méme a la cour, C’est que les quatre elemens 
Partout l’on dance.— Etaient en danse. 
Le papillon dance Chacuri a sa danse 
Mollement sur les bords d’un ruisseatix, La walse est consacrée aux amans, 
Puis il s’élance Tout s’y balance 
Et ride sur les eaux.— Le corps et les sens. 
Les poissons sous les rives fleuries, Le minuet plait a l’imnocence, 
Les agneaux dans les prairies, La ronde amuse l’enfance, 
Les Bergers, et les troupeaux, On laisse aux indifferens 
Jusqu’aux petits chiens dansent.— La contre danse. 


FREELY TRANSLATED. 


Yes, I love to dance, Sir ; 
Time that flies, with smiling eyes, 
Gives mirth a better chance, Sir, 
Than Cupid when he cries— 
In painted hall, in peaceful cot, 
The Hero, and the Hottentot, 
In camp, at court, the cold, the hot, 
All the world dance. 


The Butterflies all dance, Sir ; 
Those happy things on wanton wings ; 
The Grasshopper will prance, Sir, 
Dancing while he sings.— 
The flouncing fish the fashion shares, 
And dancing still his joys declares ; 
The monkeys dance, with dancing bears, 
And even the little dogs dance! 


The Summer flowers dance, Sir ; 
Zephyr blows to dance the rose, 
The movements but enhance, Sir, 
The odour that it throws.— 
The Shepherds dance on meadow ground, 
While sympathetic lambs around, 
O’er all the grass elastic bound, 
And make the Daisies dance-— 


In the skies they dance, Sir, 
Flames that shoot, and storms to boot, 

And clouds that meet by chance, Sir, 
While Boreas plays the flute.— 

And when aloud the thunder vents 

Upon the earth its rude descents, 

°*Tis only that the elements 

Are taking a little dance.— 


Each one has his dance, Sir; 
Love has shown the waltz his own, 
And the quadrille from France Sir, 
For flirts and fops is known. 
The simple likes the minuet, 
The romp will join the may day set, 
While no one, but the cold coquet, 
Will claim the country dance— 


oh 
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MR. HUNT’S HERO AND LEANDER, AND BACCHUS 
AND ARIADNE.* 


[Our series of Living Authors, of which No. 3, will appear in our next 
Number,—is to be understood as expressing the sentiments of this Magazine 


on contemporaneous writers. 


Mr. Hunt will find a place in it; but in the 


mean time we are happy to insert the following paper from a Correspondent, 
who has taken, we think, a just view of the merits of Mr. Hunt’s poetry.|] 


One of the precious results of mo- 
dern criticism has been to keep the 
beauties contained in the poetry of 
Mr. Leigh Hunt almost entirely un- 
known, out of the literary world. 
We make this complaint in behalf 
of the public, not of the poet. If 
Mr. Hunt considers this as an evil, 
he has fairly brought it upon himself ; 
and, as a reasonable man, if he is 
sorry, he will at least not be angry 
at it. If he is better known as the 
editor of a party newspaper than as 
the author of Rimini, or the Descent 
of Liberty, it is because his restless 
ambition has urged him to be “busied 
about many things,” rather than to 
chuse the “better part.” But that 
he zs better known and more highly 
valued as a politician than a poet, is 
a very expressive sign of the times 
in which we live. In fact, Politics is 
lord of the ascendant ; and even if it 
could bear a rival near the throne, 
that rival would not be Poetry.— 
There is a great deal of cant, and 
still more of affectation, in the admi- 
ration which is expressed for the 
poetry of the present day. It is a 
fashion ; and though, like most other 
fashions, it has its remote foundation 
in something good,—yet it is follow- 
ed, not because it ought to be a 
fashion, but because it 7s one. The 
real wits and critics of the day have 
talked and written poetry into re- 
pute, because it is the most fertile of 
all subjects to declaim about: and 
the would-be wits and critics echo 
back the decisions of their oracles,— 
only in the wrong place,—till the 
two together—the “ sounding brass” 
and the “ tinkling cymbals”—make a 
confused and confusing hubbub, that 
is at once disagreeable and useless— 
because it is perfectly evident, that 
the former care as little about the 


subject of their declamation, as the 
latter know about it. This evident 
want of sincerity is perpetually be-= 
traying both (we say both—for it 
places wits and fools on a perfect 
level) into the most gross and ob-« 
vious absurdities. ‘They speak slight- 
ingly of the poet of the Excursion, 
because he was not fool enough to 
refuse that which gave him leisure to 
write the Excursion:—they would 
persuade us, that Roderick and Ke~ 
hama are not poetry, because the 
author of them is Poet Laureat:—and. 
they treat the writer of Rimini with 
contempt, because he happens to be 
editor of the Examiner. 

We have, probably, at this time, 
more persons who make the admi- 
ration of poetry their outward boast, 
and fewer who make the love of it 
their inward happiness, than at any 
former period since the revival of 
letters. Our affection for it is too 
visible and obtrusive andenoisy, to be 
either very lasting, or very sincere. 
Poetry is the reigning belle of the 
day—admired by all, and loved by 
none. We shall wear the fashion— 
as our ancestors did ruffs and far- 
thingales—as long as we can per-= 
suade ourselves that it is becoming $ 
and then we shall put it off as we 
would a worn-out garment. 

To return to our more immediate 
subject,—if Mr. Hunt’s poetry has 
not hitherto received anything like 
the attention it deserves, he must 
not be surprised, and we dare say he 
is not. He has made pretty free with 
his political adversaries, and must 
expect that they will do the same by 
their’s. Besides, the stream of po- 
etical fame is as devious, as uncertain, 
and as easily turned aside when it 
first issues from its source, as it is 
defined, regular, and unchangeable, 


* Hero and Leander, and Bacchus and Ariadne. By Leigh Hunt. C, and J. Ollier, 


London, 1819. 
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when it has once been directed into 
its true channel by the hand of time: 
and they who are worthy to enjoy 
the riches it bears to them, are always 
content to wait its coming. 

Mr. Hunt's, poetry is of a very pe- 
sculiar. character. It has no intense 
and dazzling lights, and no grand or 
deep masses of shadow—but is, like 
~Wynants’ landscapes, all over spots 
of sunshine; and like them, what is 
not sunshine, is yet not shade. Oxy, 
if his poetry sometimes puts forth 
streaming lights, they are not splendid 
and continuous, but broken and soft 
and sparkling ; like those made by the 
moon on running water, when the 
breeze is playing with it. It keepsa 
perpetual smile about the lips of the 
reader, which is not dissipated even 
when it brings starts of tears into 
his eyes—for they are always pleasant 
tears. It is like the motions of that 
universal favourite, the robin-red- 
breast ; which starts up before you in 
strange places, and looks in your face 
pertly, and yet pathetically. There 
is, running through the whole of it, 
a vein of frank, cordial humanity—of 
genial, “ clear-spirited” thought— 
which is perfectly delightful. It never 
Savours of the lamp or the cloister— 
but is such poetry as we might ex- 
pect to flow from one living in a white 
cottage overgrown by woodbines— 
with moss-roses peeping in at the 
windows—and a ‘ smooth-shaven ” 
grassplot just before the door; and 
within sight of the village green, and 
hearing of the village bells. It is 
very musical too—but its music is on 
a small scale ;—not flowing and har- 
-monious, but sweet and springy, and 
dancing and liquid—like that which 
as made by the little clock-work or- 
gans they put into snuff-boxes. Mr. 
Hunt’s poetry also evinces, if not a 
deep aud enthusiastic, certainly a 
lively and sincere love for the beau- 
ties of external nature; and a clear 
and glowing perception of the in- 
fluence they exercise on the mind and 
senses: and if his eye has not taken 
a very wide range among those beau- 
ties, it has ‘at least looked at them 
for itself; and has not been wanting 
aa “diligence or discrimination where 
it has visited.’ Fis mental eye, too, 
“has glancéd a' ood deal, and to good 
effect, about the superfitiés of the 
human heart, if it has not pierced 
into its depths and dungeons.—Mr, 
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Hunt has one other characteristic that 
we must not, neglect to mention. It 
is the judgment with which he adapts 
all his images, illustrations, and or- 
naments to the place in which they 
occur ; so that they never interfere 
with the predominant impression. 1A 
sparkling thought isnever suffered‘to 
disturb a pathetic feeling—a bright 
image is never presented to the eye 
when it should be swimming in tears. 
—From this it results, that the great 
charm of Rimini consists not so much 
in its detached beauties, as in, its 
effect as awhole. This praise—and it 
is no slight one—is of a kind that be- 
longs to very few other poems of the 
day. Not one occurs to us at the 
moment, except Campbell’s Gertrude 
of Wyoming. 

Besides these characteristics, Mr. 
Hunt’s poetry possesses, throughout, 
a quality which is very rare—and 
which belongs to his, at. least-as 
much as to any poetry of the day— 
oreginality. Indeed he has avoided 
the tone, and manner, and language, 
of any other writer, in a very,xe- 
markable degree. In fact, he has 
done this too much, because too evi-~ 
dently; and because it has been done 
at the expence of fixing upon him a 
manner so peculiarly his own, that 
he probably could not escape from it 
if he would. 

Before directing the reader’s atten- 
tion to the immediate subject of our 
article, we shall endeavour to illus~ 
trate something of what we have 
said by a few extracts from Rimini— 
without, however, attempting any 
thing like a regular criticism on that 
poem. 

The subject of Rimini, though 
liable to objections, is admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it 
was chosen, namely, that of giving 
scope for lively and brilliant descrip= 
tions of nature and manners, and 
tender and touching developements of 
character and passion. - It is simply 
this:—Francesca, the young and love-~ 
ly daughter of the Duke of Ravenna, 
is, without her knowledge, contract- 
ed to Giovanni, Lord of Rimini, whom 
she has never seen ;—but she is in- 
duced to consent to the match by be- 
Ing led to believe that Paulo, the 
younger and more attractive brother 
of Giovanni, is ‘to be her husband : 
and she is not undeceived till it is too 
late to retract.” Paulo and Francesca 
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loye—and crime, repentance, and 
death follow. 
"The poem opens at Ravenna, with 
the following beautiful and. charac- 
teristic description of an Italian 
< morn of May :"— 
The sun is up, and,’tis‘amorn of May 
Round, old. Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers 
and bay 5 
A morn, the loveliest which the year has 
. seen, 
Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its 
green 3 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 
Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 
And there’s a crystal clearness all about ; 
The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look 
out 5 
A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 
The smoke goes dancing from the cottage 
trees 5 
And when you listen, you may hear a coil 
Of bubbling spings about the grassy soil ; 
And all the scene, in short—sky, earth, and 
sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs 
out openly. 
Tis nature, full of spirits, waked and spring- 
WAG fae 
The birds to the delicious time are singing, 
Darting with freaks and snatches up and 
down, 
Where the light woods go seaward from the 
town $ 
While happy faces, striking through the 
green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 
And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattery 
light, 
Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for 
day, 
And chase the whistling brine, and swird 
into the bay. 


In the last line of this extract oc- 
curs one of Mr. Hunt’s peculiarities 
—faults, as they are indiscriminately 
considered by many—that of using 
uncommon words in an uncommon 
manner. Whether this practice be 
a fault or a beauty, must depend en- 
tirely on the taste and judgment with 
which it is exercised. In this instance 
it appears to us to be an unquestion- 
able beauty. The verb “ swirl,” as 
applied to a ship coming into bay un- 
der a light breeze, is singularly ex- 
pressive. 

The first canto is occupied by a 
sort of panoramic picture of the scene 
through which the procession, which 
comes to fetch the bride, passes,— 
followed by a most stirring and bril- 
liant view of that. procession—closed 
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by the arrival of Paulo, who comes 
as the proxy of his brother Giovanni. 

Speaking of the effect produced 
on Francesca by the congratulating 
shouts of the people, and the sight 
of the preparations, when she reflects 
on the occasion of them,—and that 
she is about to leave ‘her home, and 
go to that of a husband she has never 
seen—the poet continues 


A keen and quivering glance of 
tears 

Scarce moves her patient mouth, and dis- 
appears 5 

A smile is underneath, and breaks away, 

And round she looks and breathes, as best 
befits the day. 

This is exquisitely touching, and 
true to nature. 

The prince himself is thus intro- 
duced: after a long pause of prepa- 
ration, some one in the crowd, unable 
to check himself, exclaims, “ the 
prince !—now—now !” 


And on a milk-white courser, like the air, 

A glorious figure springs into the square 5 

Up, with a burst of thunder, goes the shout, 

And rolls the trembling walls and peopled 
roofs about. 


The following is a description of 
Paulo’s horse—the first four limes are 
peculiarly good—so are the two last, 
as indicating the entire mastery in 
which a good horseman holds his 
steed :-— 


His haughty steed, who seems by turns to be 
Vexed and made proud by that cool mastery, 
Shakes at his bit, and rolls his eyes with care, 
Reaching with stately step at the fine airs 
And now and then, sideling his restless pace, 
Drops with his hinder legs, and shifts his 
lace, 
And feels through all his frame a fiery thrill : 
The princely rider on his back sits still, 
And looks where’er he likes, and sways him 
at his will. 


The second canto is filled by along, 
and, as it will appear to many, 2 ra- 
ther tediousaccount ofthe bride’s jour- 
ney from Ravenna to Rimini—which 
occupies the latter part of the same 
day.—The whole canto is descriptive 
of still-life, with the following beau- 
tifully natural exception :-— 

But scarce their eyes encounter living thing, 

Save, now and then, a goat loose wandering, 

Or a few cattle, looking up.aslant 

With sleepy eyes and, meck mouths rumi- 
nant 5 

Or once,a plodding woodman, old and bent. 

Passing with half-indifferent wonderment, 


‘Yet turning, at the last, to look once more; 
‘Phen feels his trembling staff, and onward 
as before. 


The canto concludes with the ar- 

vival of the bride at Rimini. On 
° 22 

turning a “* sudden corner” they see 


‘Phe square-lit towers of slumbering Rimini. 

The marble bridge comes heaving forth be- 
low 

With a long gleam; and nearer as they go, 

"They see the still Marecchia, cold and bright, 

sleeping along with face against the light. 

A. hollow trample now,—a fall of chains,— 

The bride has entered,—not a voice re- 
mains ;— 

Night, anda maiden silence, wrap the plains. 


° 


cupied with the growth and develope- 
ment of the guilty passion of Paulo 
amd Francesca, and its fatal effects 
on the lovers themselves, and on all 
aud every thing connected with them. 


The remainder of the poem is oc- 


—The third canto opens with one of 


those extraneous, and mere personal 
expressions of feeling, which true 
poets are so apt to introduce into 


their works, and which thorough. 
paced critics are so apt to decry.— 
We cannot help wondering what the 
hearts and heads of those ctitics can 
be x 


On her arrival at Rimini, the trust- 
ing and deceived Francesca is not 
slow to discover 


‘That she had given, beyond ail power to part, 
Her hope, belief, love, passion. to one 
brother, 
Possession (oh, the misery !) to another! 
AA very striking description is here 
given of the two brothers,—which, 
without contrasting them too abrupt- 
ly together, shows all the resem- 
blances and differences between them, 
So as to make you, as it were, person- 
ally acquainted with both. 
The tollowing is of Paulo— 


No courtier’s face, and yet its smile was 
ready,— 

Ne scholar’s, yet its look was 
steady,— 

No soldier’s, for its power was all of mind. 


deep and 


Wisdom looked sweet and inward from his 
eye; 


And tound his movth was Sensibility. 


The husband of Francesca is, equal- 
ly with his brother, skilled in all those 
accomplishments which give “knight- 
ly fame,” but 
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The worst of Prince Giovanni, as his bride: 

Too quickly found, was an ill-tempered pride; 

Bold, handsome, able, if he chose, to 
please,— 


yet infected with that fatal fault, which 
is perpetually breeding discord in 
wedded life—from the palace to the 
cottage :—he was not careful, or not. 
skillful in 

Scattering smiles on this uneasy earth. 

The progress of the fatal passion of 
the lovers is now described with ad- 
mirable truth and delicacy. InFran- 
cesca it had existed, though uncon- 
sciously, from their first meeting ; 
and it is increased, if not created, in 
Paulo, by his now learning,—what 
he was ignorant of before,—the means 
by which she had been beguiléd into 


_ the marriage with his brother.—The 


following is beautifully natural, as in- 
dicating the state of mind of Fran« 
cesca at moments when she has been 
suffering from the proud and harsh 
temper of Giovanni :— 


At times like these the princess tried to shun 
The face of Paulo as too kind a one ; 

And shutting up her tears with resolute sigh, 
Would walk into the air 


r 


There is now a charming descrip- 
tion of the gardens attached to the 
palace, and of a beautiful antique 
summer-house, which was Frances« 
ca’s favourite retreat. 


Here she had brought a lute and a few 
books ; 

Here would she lie for hours, with grateful 
looks, 

Thanking at heart the sunshine and the 
leaves, 

The summer rain-drops counting from the 
eaves, 

And all that promising, calm smile we see 

In nature’s face, when we look patiently. 


But we can make no more room for 
extracts from this partof the poem, ex- 
cept for the following,—which seems 
to us to be, in its class, the very per- 
fection of poetry and nature. 

Francesca had come one summer 
afternoon to this pavilion to read. 
The book she had chosen was 


— Launcelot of the lake, a bright romance, » 

That like a trumpet, made young pulses | 
dance, 

Yet had a softer note that shook still more. 


Ready she sat with one hand to turn o’er 

The leaf, to whieh her thoughts ran on 
before, 

The other propping her white brow, and 
throwing 
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Its ringlets out, under the skylight glowing. 

So sat she fixed ; and so observed was she 

Of one, who at the door stood tenderly,— 

Paulo,—who from a window seeing her 

Go straight across the lawn, and guessing 
where, 

Had thought she was in tears, and found, 
that day, 

His usual efforts vain to keep away. 

“ May I come in 2” —said he :—it made her 
start, — 

That smiling voice ;—she coloured, pressed 
her heart — 

A moment, as for breath, and then with 
free 


And usual tone said, “* O yes,—certainly.” 


There’s apt to be, at conscious times like 
these, 

An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and sure, 

As if to seem so, was to be, secure: 

With this the lovers met, with this they 
spoke, 

With this they sat down to the self-same 
book, 

And Paulo, by degrees, gently embraced 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist ; 

And both their cheeks, like peaches on a 
tree, 

Leaned with a touch together, thrillingly ; 

And o’er the book they hung, and nothing 
said, 

And every lingering page grew longer as 
they read. 


We close our remarks on this canto 
by noticing, that Mr. Hunt, in his ac- 
knowledgments in the preface, has 
forgotten to mention the following 
lines from Dante, which he has at 
p- 78, translated almost literally : 


La bocca mi bascid tutto tremante : 

Galeotto fi il libro, e chi lo scrisse : 

Quel giorno pil non vileggemmo avante. 

Inferno, C. 5. 

And he has.referred to the “second” 
canto of the Inferno, for the story of 
Paulo and Francesca, instead of the 
fifth. 

The greater part of the fourth 
canto is beautifully written. Guilt 
is followed by repentance and remorse 
in both the lovers ; but its effects are 
chiefly to be seen in Francesca. We 
will not shrink from saying, that 
English poetry contains nothing more - 
exquisitely simple, and natural, and 
touching, than the following :— 


But she, the gentler frame,—the shaken 
flower, 

Plucked up to wither in a foreign bower,— 

The struggling, virtue-loving, fallen she, 

The wife that was, the mother that might 
be,— 
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What could she do, unable thus to keep 

Her strength alive, but sit, and think, and 
weep ; 

For ever stooping o’er her broidery frame, 

Half blind, and longing till the night-time 
came, ; 

When worn and wearied out with the day’s. 
sorrow, 

She might be still and senseless till the 


morrow. 


And oh, the morrow, how it used to rise! 

How would she open her despairing eyes, 

And from the sense of the long lingering 
day, 

Rushing upon her, almost turn away, 

Loathing thelight, and groan to sleep again ! 

Then sighing once for ali, to meet the 
pain, 

She would getup in haste, and try to pass 

The time in patience, wretched as it was $ 

Tull patience self, in her distempered sight; 

Would seem a charm to which she had no 
right, 

And trembling at the lip, and pale with 
fears, 

She shook her head, and burst into fresh 
tears. 

Old comforts now were not at her command: 

The falcon reached in vain from off his 
stand ; 

The flowers were not refreshed; the very 
light, 

The sunshine, seemed as if it shone at night ; 


The least noise smote her like a sudden 
wound ; 

And did she hear but the remotest sound 

Of song or instrument about the place, 

She hid with both her hands her streams. 
ing face. 

But worse to her than all (and oh! thought 
she, 

That ever, ever such a worse could be !) 

The sight of infant was, or child at play ; 

Then would she turn, and move her lips, 
and pray, 

That heaven would take her, if it pleased, 
away. 


Here is not a single superfluous or 
misplaced thought or expression ; and 
yet every thing there should be. 

We can make room for no more-ex= 
tracts, except the passage describing 
the death of Francesca. In her sleep 
she discovers their guilt to Giovanni 
—he accuses Paulo, who confesses it 
—the brothers fight—Paulo rushes on 
the sword of the injured husband— 
and dies. By the dying directions of 
Paulo, his squire informs Francesca 
of what has happened, and then leaves 
her to herself. She had previously 
endeavoured to rise from her bed, but 
found herself unable. 
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Her favourite lady then with the old nurse 

Returned, and fearing she must now be 
worse, 

Gently withdrew the curtains, and looked 
ins 

O, who that feels one godlike spark within, 

Shall say that earthly suffering cancels not 
frail sin! 

There lay she praying, upwardly intent, 

Like a fair statue on a monument, 

With her two trembling hands together 
prest, 

Palm against palm, and pointing from her 
breast. 

She ceased, and turning slowly towards the 
wall, 

They saw her tremble sharply, feet and all,— 

Then suddenly be still. Near and more 


near, 
They bent with pale inquiry and close 
earzo8 
Her eyes were shut—no motion—not < 
breath— 


The gentle sufferer was at peace in death. 


Nothing can be more beautiful in 
its kind than this—and here, undoubt- 
edly, the poem should have ended. 
All that comes after does but weaken 
the impression which should attend 
the perusal of such a tale as this— 
particularly the last passage in the 
poem, which describes the guilty 
lovers as being buried together, and 
adds that 


on fine nights in May 
Young hearts betrothed used to go there to 
pray. 

This is, to say the least of it, super- 
fluous; and we advise Mr. Hunt to 
omit or alter it, in future editions. 
After what we have said, he will not 
doubt of our advice being given in a 
friendly spirit. 

We come now to the less neces- 
sary, and certainly the less pleasant 
part of our task—that of pointing 
out Mr. Hunt’s peculiar faults. We 
call this the less necessary part of 
our task, because they are precisely 
such faults as will strike every body— 
and chiefly those who have not taste or 
sensibility to discover his beauties. 
They are) for the most part faults of 
system—or rather faults arising from 
carrying’ a system too far. Systems 
are almost.always bad things; but 
when applied to poetry,—a business 
ofimpressions, and impulses, and pas- 
sions—they are sure to be so. Mr. 


“Hunt was among the readiest, and 


certainly, among the most,candid and 


discriminating, in-pointing out the.er- 


rors.into, which Wordsworth had fal- 
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len by following a system too far ; and 
then he is the very first, after Words- 
worth, to. fall into the same kind of 
errors, on the same account. 

In endeavouring “ to recur to a 
freer spirit of versification,” he, writes 
such lines as the following, which are 
no versification at all:—speaking of 
the different ways in whichthe knights 
wore the “memorials of their lady’s 
love”—he says some had them 


-—— tied about their arm, some at the 


breast, 
Some, with a drag, dangling from the cap’s 
erest.—P.,14. 


In employing “ as much as possible 
an existing language,—omitting of 
course mere vulgarisms and fugitive 
phrases,” he uses the “ mere vul- 
garism”’ of “ with that” p. 10, in the 
sense of then; and says that Fran- 
cesca “ had stout notions on the mar-= 
rying score, p. 273 and that on a 
certain occasion she looked up “ half 
sigh, half stare,” p. 38; and speaks of 
“the glass that told the shedding 
hours,” p. 52—which is no “ existing 
language” at all. 

On the other hand Mr. H.’s prac- 
tice sometimes directly opposes his 
system: he says that “ the proper 
language of poetry is in fact nothmg 
different from that of real life,’—and’ 
then he uses such inversions as these: 


By four and four they ride, on horses grey. 
P. 12. 

Busy he was just then P, 27. 

—— But virtue reverenced he. P. 50. 

Nay, scarcely her sweet singing minded he. 


P. 54. 


forth come again 
Of knights and squires the former spright- 
ly train.—P. 106. 


But after all it is but a sorry busi- 
ness, the pointing out such faults as 
these. It is the dirty work of criti- 
cism, and we are glad to escape from 
it. But if we were not to find fault 
where there 7s cause—and perhaps 
sometimes where there 7s not—no- 
body would, now-a-days, care a far- 
thing for our praises. 

We find that Rimini, as it does 
whenever we take it up, has de- 
tained us longer than we intended 
it should ; so that we must. curtail’ 
what we wished to have said on the 
poems which are the more immediate 
subject of our article+-Hero and 
Leander, and.,Bacchus and Ariadne. 
But, it is the less necessary to speak 
of these at much length, because they 
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‘are, in’ fact, of precisely the same 
character as Rimini.” They have the 
same sweetness and variety of versi- 
fication,—the same descriptive power, 
“by which pictures are made to start 
up at once before the mental eye,— 
the same truth and simplicity of 
thought, and feeling, and character, 
—the same cordial, natural, homelike 
tone, throughout. And we must add 
that they exhibit the same faults. The 
inveterate mannerism,—the famili- 
arity reaching sometimes to vulgarity, 
—the recurrence of careless and pro- 
saic lines, and even whole passages,— 
and the determination to use old. and 
uncommon words in new and uncom- 
mon, and sometimes unappropriate 
and unintelligible senses. But in 
spite of all this, Hero and Leander 
in particular, is a very sweet little 
poem. ‘The story is simplicity itself. 
‘The evening on which it commences, 
Leander swims across the Hellespont 
to claim and receive Hero for his bride. 
As circumstances, however, require 
that the marriage should remain a se- 
cret, he continues to visit her in the 
same way night after night. At length 
winter comes on ; and one night he is 
surprised by a storm while swimming, 
and is drowned. Hero stays all night 
on the tower with her torch, watch- 
ing for him in vain—and in the morn- 
ing, seeing his body on the shore, in 
an agony of grief she springs from the 
tower, to join him in death. 
The poem opens in the very spirit 
of stillness, just as 
The hour of worship’s over; and the flute 
And choral voices of the girls are mute ; 
And by degrees the people have departed 
Homeward, with gentle step, and quiet- 
hearted. 
AU, all is still about the odorous grove, 
That wraps the temple of the Queen o 
Love, 
All but the sparrows twittering from the 
eaves, 
And inward voice of doyes among the leaves, 
And the cool, hiding noise of brooks in 
bowers, 
And bees, that dart in bosoms of the flowers, 
And now and then, a breath-increasing 
breeze 
That comes amidst a world of tumbling trees, 
And makes them pant, and shift against 
the light, 
About the marble roof, solid and sunny 
bright. 


‘This is a very pleasing ' passage, 
with the exception of the epithets in 
italics, which are affected, ifnot’ un« 
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intelligible. The poem, after telling 
how, now and then, 


—— Some sweet girl appears, 
Some sister priestess with a rosy crown; 
Who hastens by, with eyes half looking 
down, 
Carrying a golden torch, or ivory casket, 
Or, on her head, doves in a milk-white 
basket ; 


goes on to describe Hero quitting 
the Temple of Venus, of which she 
is a priestess, and going up into a 
lonely tower that overlooks the sea, 
to watch for Leander, who has just 
left her, and is to return at night 


And take her for his bride, and plight his 
troth 

By Venus, and the waves, and uncorrupted 
youth. 


Thefollowing passage describes the 
sensations of Hero, and their effects, 
as she sits waiting and watching for 
her lover :— 

So she sat fixed, thinking, and thinking on; 

And wished, and yet did not, the time were 
gone $ 

And started then, and blushed, and then 
was fain 

To try sone work, and then sat down again s 

And lost to the green trees with their sweet 
singers, 

Tapped on the casement’s ledge with idle 
fingers. 


We expect that many persons will 
sneer at this passage. It is too sim- 
ple—too natural—too true for them! 
These are the persons who would be 
lost in wise astonishment at the sight 
of the Venus de Medici, or the Elgin 
Marbles.—Not in the astonishment 
of admiration—-(far be it from them 
to fall into undue raptures on any oc- 
casion!)—but the astonishment of 
wonder.—What! they would ex- 
claim, are these “the statues that 
enchant the world?”—Why, they 
are no better than mere’ men and 
women !—This is the case with the 
above exquisite passage. It is mere 
nature ; and it will, therefore, not be 
good enough for these people. 

But to return. There Herovsat at 
the window, watching— 


At last, with twinkle o’er,a neighbouring 
tower, 
A star appeared that was to shew the hour. 


She saw it, and’ went and' lighted. 
her torch) and ascended tothe rook 
of the tower and held it theres;—*? 
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The boy beheld,—beheld it from the sea, 

And parted his wet locks, and breathed 
with glee, j 

And rose, inswimming, more triumphantly. 


The following description of Lean- 
der swimming, is extremely well done 
—~ particularly that part where he 
first sees the torch :— 


Smooth was the sea that night, the lover 

strong, 

And in the springy waves he danced along. 

He rose, he dipped his breast, he aimed, 
he cut 

With his clear arms, and from before him 
put 

The parting waves, and in and out the air 

His shoulders felt, and trailed his washing 
hair ; 

But when he saw the torch, oh, how he 
sprung, 

And thrust his feet against the waves, and 
flung 

The foam behind, as though he scorned the 
sea, 

And parted his wet locks, and breathed 
with glee, 

And rose, and panted, most triumphantly ! 


The lovers meet as bride and bride- 
groom, and the Poet leaves them to- 
gether, as we shall do, with this re- 
flection :— 


Pleasure be with them, and affectionate 
sleep ! 

I say no more ; for foolish men still keep 

Their vice-creating ways, and still are 
blindest 

To what. is happiest, loveliest, best, and 
kindest. 


Thus passed the summer shadows in de- 
light. 


But at length the winter nights 
come, and we are prepared for what 
is to follow by these beautiful lines, 
which remind us, 


That happiest linked loves 

Glance and are gone sometimes, like pass- 
ing doves ; 

Or like two dancers gliding from a green ; 

Or two sky-streaks, filling with clouds be- 
tween. 

All we can hope is, that so sweet a smile 

Goes somewhere to continue; and mean- 
while, 

Hopes, joys, and sorrows link our days to- 
gether, 

Like spring, and summer-time, and wintry- 
weather. 


One night a storm overtakes Lean- 
der, when he is only half across. He 
is driven beneath the waves, 
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But quickly rose again, 

And with a smile at heart, and stouter 
pride, 

Proceeded to surmount the roaring tide. 


At length the torch is blown out. 
—Still, however, he swims gaily on. 
But at last, 


The noble boy loses that inward smile : 


for the storm increases, and the rain 
pours down, and 


His tossing hands are lax, his blind look 
grave, 

Till the poor youth (and yet no coward he) 

Spoke once her name, and yielding wearily, 

Wept in the middle of the scornful sea. 


The whole description of Leander, 
during the storm, is good—and the 
last part where he 


Wept in the middle of the scornful sea 
is a beautiful touch of nature.— 


The description of Hero, during 
the storm, is also admirable :-— 


I need not tell how Hero, when her light 

Would burn no longer, passed that dread- 
ful night ; 

How she exclaimed, and wept, and could 
not sit 

One instant in one place ; nor how she lit 

The torch a hundred times, and when she 
found 

*T'was all in vain, her gentle head turned 
round 

Almost with rage ; and in her fond despair 

She tried to call him through the deafening 
air. 


In the morning she sees his body 


Floating, and. washed about, like a vile 
weed ;— 


A sudden paroxism of grief seizes 
her, and 


From the turret, like a stricken 
dove, - 

With fluttering arms she leaped, and joined 
her drowned love. 


If the other tale contained in this 
little publication is inferior to Hero 
and Leander, it is, certainly, a not 
unworthy companion to that poem. 
That it és inferior, is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the nature of the 
story. Mr. Hunt is the poet of real 
life. The birth-place and the cradle 
of his genius is the human heart ; 
and it can seldom wander far abroad 
with advantage, or even with safety. 
It may sport about the threshold of 
its chosen and appointed dwelling- 
place, and even expatiate through 
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the little domains that are attached ; 
but, like a child, it is never quite 
happy away from home ; like a bird, 
its sweetest song is always poured 
forth when it is nearest to its nest.— 
The mere human part of Bacchus and 
Ariadne,—the beginning of the story, 
where Theseus leaves his mistress in 
the desart island—making allowance 
for a few oversights, and some cha~ 
racteristic faults—is very natural and 
delightful; and in the latter part 
there is some excellent descriptive 
poetry. But, upon the whole, the 
tale is deficient in interest and pas- 
sion. We shall give a pretty long 
extract from the opening of the 
poem, which may be taken as a fair 
_ example of its style, both as to faults 
and beauties. 


The moist and quiet morn was scarcely 

breaking, 

When Ariadne in her bower was waking ; 

Her eyelids still were closing, and she heard 

But indistinctly yet a little bird, 

That in the leaves o’erhead, waiting the sun, 

Seemed answering another distant one. 

She waked, but stirred not, only just to 
please 

Her pillow-nestling cheek ; while the full 
seas, 

The birds, the leaves, the lulling love o’er- 
night, 

The happy thought of the returning light, 

The sweet, self-willed content, conspired to 
keep 

Her senses lingering in the feel of sleep ; 

And with a little smile she seemed to say, 

‘1 know my love is near me, and ’tis day.’ 


Atlength, not feeling theaccustomed arm, 

That from all sense of fancied want .and 
harm 

Used to enclose her, when she turned that 


way, 
She stretched her hand to feel where The- 
seus lay, 
Thinking to wake his mouth into a kiss ; 
At ne he’d turn, and with those eyes of 
is 
Ask pardon of his love for having lain amiss. 


But how? Not there! She starts with a 

small cry, 

And feels the empty space, and runs hereye 

O’er ae set bower, and stretches from the 

e 

One hasty foot, and listens with wild head. 

No Siengeno voice: she tries tosmile, heart- 
Sick, 

And murmurs, “ Oh, ’tis but some hid. 
ing trick ; 

He sees me through the boughs:” and so 
she rose; 
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And, like a wood-nymph, through the 
glimmering goes, 

And for a while delays to call his name, 

Pretending she should spoil: his amorous 
game 5 

But stops at last, her throat full-pulsed with 
fears, 

And calls convulsively with bursting tears ; 

Then calls again ; and then in the open air 

Rushes, and fiercely calls.—He is not there! 


Suddenly of his bark she thinks, that lay 
On t’other side the hill, down in the bay. 
And off before the rising wind she flies, 
And mounts the hill, and stops, and strains 

her eyes $ 
And there she sees, but not within the bay, 
The faithless bark, far off, leaning away, 
And now with gleaming sail, and now with 
dim, 
Hastening to slip o’er the horizon’s brim. 
*Tis gone; and as a dead thing, down falls 
she, 
In the great eye of morn, then breaking 
quietly. 

In the first paragraph of this ex« 
tract there occurs an oversight which, 
though trifling in itself, it is worth 
while to point out, because it hap« 
pens to be very characteristic of the 
author— 


She waked, but stirr’d not, only just to 
please 
Her pillow-nestling cheek. 


Mr. Hunt forgets that he is writing 
of Ariadne in the uninhabited island 
of Naxos, three thousand years ago. 
He is thinking of the delights of lying 
in bed of amorning in England in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighteen ; 
and of comforting one’s cheek on a 
down pillow covered with a holland 
case. 

Ariadne looks for Theseus in vain; 
he is gone: and she returns discon« 
solate to the bower where he had left 
her, and lies down to weep, and, as 
she thinks, to die. But suddenly— 


She heard. a noise from far 

Of music, such as when a pomp rejoices, 

And, as she thought, the sound of shouting 
voices. 


She rose, and going to a little mound 

Among the trees, looked through them far 
and round : 

Nothing was there ; but still she heard the 
noise, 

Which seemed fast coming, like a throng 
of joys: 

And now she heard the sound of cymbals 
clashed ; 

And now, as if cups were together dashed ; 
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And timbrels then, and pipes, which fine 
crisp fingers 

Seemed,to be dancing on; and laughing 
singers. 

She looked and looked :—it was no com- 

mon sound, 

Much less the noise of war on that lone 
ground. 

And pirates the new comers could not be: 

The fervid crown announced a deity. 

*¢ Bacchus!’’ she cried;—the sound, the 
jovial shout, 

The tumbling vines proclaimed him all 
about ; 

And Bacchus ’twas indeed, coming awhile 

To feast in Naxos, his beloved isle. 

Several other parts of the descrip- 

tion of Bacchus’s procession are done 

with great life and spirit. The fol- 

lowing is given with a deep feeling 

of the subject ; or, shall we rather 

say with a deep feeling for the won- 

derful beauties of some of Poussin’s 

pictures on similar subjects ? 


-A finer train succeeded, quieter, 

But cheerful still, and with a laughing stir; 

A few of them were Naiads from the brooks, 

Known by their lilied tresses, and fair looks; 

The rest were sylvans, their dark brows 
arrayed 

In ivy crowns of sunny light and shade; 

Some youths with double flutes, intently 
going; 

Some, dimpled girls, over their shoulders 
shewing 

Blithe oval cheeks, hung short with clus- 
tering locks, 

And touching tambourins with trills and 
knocks ; 

And some of both, came paired like para- 
mours, 

Bearing a yoke enwreathed with grapes and 
flowers, 

And held each other’s waist with light em- 
braces, 

And tenderly, looked in each other’s faces: 

The rest, abright-eyed number, came along, 

Dancing in linked windings with a song ; 

Now looking on one side, and now behind, 

And now with forward breath, their hair 
against the wind. 

The description of the God him- 
self is not very much to our taste ; 
there is little either of power, or 
dignity, or even of distinctness about 
it.—The lady seems to think differ- 
ently, however: for, at the sight of 
him, she presently forgets her grief, 
and the cause of it. There is an ar- 
dent sweetness about the following 
passage, which is very delightful. 
Thetbeauty 2a 
Crossed her mild arms, and stooped her 

bashful brow, 
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And would haye knelt ; but the young glads, 
some power 

Leaped from his car, like a frank paramour, 

And lightly took her waist, and on her fair 

Uplifted forehead, *twixt the clustered hair, 

Gave first a look, ‘and then a kiss divine, 

And said, ** Be happy, Ariadne mine.” 


No wonder a mortal maiden could not 
withstand such an address as this ;— 
so she, in rather an affected. manner, 
<¢ sparkled towards him ;” 


And with an arm about each other thrown; |: 

She looking up, and he diyinely down, 

They stepped into the car, to meet the hour 

Of bridal star-light in the deity’s bower ; 

At which the nymphs and sylyans round 
about 

Sent up so light, and yet so lofty a shout, 

That the hills missed it, and there seemed 
0 be 

A noise beyond, that rushed into the sea. 


This description of the shout sent 
up by the multitude strikes us’ as! 
being the very finest thing of the kind 
in Mr. Hunt’s poetry. Indeed: it 
would be difficult to match it against a 
fineranywhere. If Mr. Hunthad never: 
written any thing but these four lines,’ 
it would still be in vain to deny him 
the possession of real poetical genius. 
—After this there is a snug little’wed= 
ding dinner, and a dance, got up or 
the spur of the moment. There is, of 
course, no time to issue formal cards 
of invitation: but, as Bacchus is a 
favourite among them, some of the 
best company from the “ westend” 
of Olympus look in, quite in a friend- 
ly way. There is Apollo, who throws 
off his godship, and treats the com- 
pany with a pas de deux, with a very- 
novel kind of partner. 


And down came frank Apollo, and danced 
there, 

To his own lute; and with him danced his 
hair. 


And Venus,—who steps in as she’s 
going by, attracted by the sound of 
the music :— 


And Venus slipped from out the ether soon, 

Called by the touching of a bridal tune, 

And wound among them sweetly, all their 
faces 

Brightening as each one met her. 


Several others of the same set were 
present, particularly Hymen, who 
happened to be rather vapourish that 
evening, and was therefore not likely 
to be very pleasant company — 
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And: Hymen with his. torch, who strayed 
about ; 
Like a bright woodland. vapour, in and out. 


Atlength the twilight comes, the com- 

pany prepare to, withdraw, and the 

poem ends very prettily, thus :— 

Just before 

The guests withdrew, and now its use was 
o’er, 

The grateful god took off from his love’s 
hair 

Her fervid crown; 


(By the bye, this was a crown be- 
longing to Ariadne, and was the iden- 
tical one given by Jupiter to her beau- 
tiful grandmama Europa. It had 
been, till lately, kept by Minos in his 
museum of curiosities at Crete; but 
he had given it to Ariadne to wear ; 
and it was by means of its superna- 
tural light that Theseus had found 
his way to her—so that it is no won- 
der Bacchus should be a little jealous 
of it, and whisk it away in such a 
hurry.) 


and with a leap i’ the air, 
As when a quoiter springs to his firm eye, 
Whirled itin buzzing swiftness to the sky. 
Starry already, and with heat within, 

It fired as it flew up with that fierce spin, 
And opening into grandeur, round and even, 
Shook its immortal sparkles out of heaven. 


These, when they issue from the uncloud- 

ed seas 

Preside o’er all sweet things; all luxuries 

That come from odorous gardens; all the 
bowers 

That lovers sit in, and the princely flowers 

Attired the brightest ; all the cordial graces 

Waiting on kind intentions and frank faces ; 

Nay, even the true and better taste in dress, 

The easy wear of inward gracefulness. 

Beneath this star, this star, where’er she be, 

Sits the accomplished female womanly : 

Part of its light is round about her hair ; 

And should her gentle cheek be wet with 
care, 

The tears shall be kissed off, as Ariadne’s 


were. 

Such are the two little poems which 
compose Mr. Hunt’s latest publica- 
tion ; and if they are not of a charac- 
ter very much to encrease his poetical 
reputation, they will certainly not di- 
minish it. 

In conclusion, we do not hesitate 
to say, that, upon the whole, Mr. 
Hunt is one of sthe most pleasing, 
and original poets of the day; but 
we suppose his most reckless ads 
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mirers will not demand for him the 
title of one of the greatest. We 
do not think of placing him beside 
such men as Wordsworth or Lord 
Byron; but we do claim for his ge- 
nius at least a kindred with their’s. 
—His poetry does not bear us away 
with it, from the world in which we 
live, and ‘ the thing we. are,”,.and 
place us among the sounds, and 
images, and fancies of other spheres. 
It cannot make-us see  Helen’s 
beauty in a brow of Egypt ;”—or, 
snatch the “ prisoned soul” from its 
fleshly dungeon, “ and lap it in Ely~ 
sium.” Jt cannot revive the visions 
of our fancy, or cast a halo of radi- 
ance round the forms our memory 
has consecrated. It cannot brin 

back the days of our childhood, or 
help us to carry forward those days 
into after life, by clothing the whole 
moral and visible world in a mantle 
of impossible beauty, or causing it to 
burst upon us again, in all the fresh- 
ness of a new creation. It cannot 
restore “ the glory to the grass, the 
splendour to the flower.” It can- 
not breathe into us that lofty and 
ideal purity of thought and principle, 
which, if it makes us yearn after, 
and adore what may be, is but too 
apt to make us despise what zs.—It 
cannot do these, and a thousand 
other things, which the imagination 
of a great poet,—acting on, and acted 
upon by that of his readers,—can. 
—But it performs what, in these 
times, is a most acceptable service : 
It come to us in our homes on the 
face of the earth, and makes us con-< 
tent with them ;—it meets us with a 
smile, and what is better, makes us 
meet others with a smile ;—it shows 
us what is good and beautiful, and 
teaches us to love that goodness and. 
beauty, wherever we find them.—To 
conclude these scattered and imper- 
fect remarks,—if Mr. Hunt has not 
that transcendant genius which can 
lift us from the realities of daily life, 
into the “sky of poetry,’ he can, at 
least, make us see the reflections of 
that sky in the waters of our own 
earth,—and -hear the echoes, of its 
music in the song of our own birds, 
and fancy we feel its airs, in the 
breezes that come aboutus inour own 
bowers. Ay 
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SONNETS, 


BY ‘CORNELIUS WEBB; 
Amatory, ‘Descriptive, and Tncidental. 


No. IIE. 


Te—NATURE, 


Nature hath sounds and sights should never tiré ‘“ 

Such is the tune of honey-sated bee : 

The various voice of birds, who hireless quire’ 

Their mellow songs to the young seasons threé ; 

The stir of waters vast—whether they be 

Of ocean, lake, or river ; the fields’ attire 4 

The rustling corn ripening on hill and lea ; 

The sun enthroned upon his car of fire ; 

The golden sunlight on the silver sea; 

The day that dies like widow on the pyre 

Where burns her bright-haired lord ; the sweet respire 
Of incense-wafting flowers; the Moon, when she 
Walks pale and lonely as sad Niobé ; 

With all God form’d for man, but man will not admire. 


8.—SPRING. 


Flower-spreading Spring, with a good servant’s haste, 
Hurries about, to make the many ways 

That summer will pass through—now waste,— 
Pleasant as high roads on blythe holidays. 

The bees, impatient of their summer-toil, 

Hover and search midst each imbudded flower,— 

O right-industrious they, who whilst they moil, 
Rejoice—which Idlesse cannot in his needy bower ! 
Millions of golden flowers enrich the hills, 

Which look and shine like gathered heaps of gold; 
And birds, and buds, and leaves, rivers and rills, 
Valley and heath, and all things I behold, 

Breathe out their voices with a soft, sweet might, 
Instructing my dumb heart in their unfeigned. delight. 
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I will make a prief of it in my note-book. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
No. VI. 


Doctor Johnson and the Coronation.—The following Paper, from the hand 
of Doctor Johnson, we think worth reprinting at present for two. reasons :-— 
first, because of its coincidence with the preparations for a great national ce- 
remony that are now going forward—that is to say, if a recent return from 
abroad has not interrupted them ; and, secondly, because it affords’a curious 
example of the peculiarities of Doctor J ohnson’s manner of writing, and may 
Serve as an illustration, to his unqualified admirers, of what is found objec~ 
tionable in his style by the critics who describe him as a dangerous, or rather 
a bad model, in regard to language. To be artless and easy, or at least to 
Seem so, 1s the very essence of dignity : the postures of the dancing school do 
Hot.constitute the carriage of the drawing room ; and to be said to talk bigly 
4s.of itself an accusation of thinking meanly. The balanced periods, anti- 
thetically contrasted terms, and pompous truisms of Doctor Johnson, chill 
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the feelings of readers who possess much natural sensibility, and offend, ra« 
ther than satisfy, the tastes that are rendered really difficult to please by some 
knowledge of the nature of the art, or knack, of writing. These latter are 
not imposed upon by mere verbal feats, which, with all their appearance of 
pomp and power, are to be commanded by practice, almost as certainly as 
the ability to stand on one leg, or to turn rapidly round on one foot. Imagine 
the following paper done by Addison, or Swift, or Goldsmith, and the differ- 
ence between good writing, and big writing, will be at once perceived. These 
authors would have manifested a pleasing suitableness to each other, existing 
between the subject and the style, between the thoughts and the language, 
—and would never have disturbed the attention from the natural vein of the 
sentiment, whether it were important or unimportant, by the parade of re~ 
gular maxims, and stiffly turned phrases. In talking of the extravagance of 
paying high prices to see a Coronation procession, it would never have come 
into their heads to say—‘ but all passions have their limits, which they cannot 
exceed without putting our happiness in danger !”—and they would have deemed. 
it quite as worth while to study in the glass how to adjust becomingly their 
night-caps, as, on such a subject, toconstruct the following nicely balanced sen= 
tence, where the words seem all dependent on each other like notes of music, 
rather than the signs of definite thoughts :—“ although a fine show he a fine 
thing, yet, like other fine things, it may be purchased too dear :—that the plea= 
sure of a show is not of any long continuance, all know who are now striving for 
places ; for, if a show were long, it would not be rare ;’—and so forth. This, 
without being guilty of injustice to the reputation of a truly great man, may 
be condemned at once as pedantic: unless, indeed, we could imagine that a 
sly sentiment of irony ran through the whole composition, and that the Doctor 
chuckled inwardly over the sound of his own bulky phrases, putting them in 
contrast with the occasion of their use. This, we have no doubt, was often 
the case when he heaped Pelion on Ossa in conversation ; and the exaggera~ 
tion and intolerance of his assertions and attacks, we are inclined to think, 
were more frequently to be attributed to a conscious but grave-faced jocula~ 
rity, too regardless perhaps of the feelings of others, and the forms of society, 
—than to brutality of disposition, or bigotry of understanding. He was oft 
en, we more than suspect, enjoying the height of his own stilts, and laughing 
to himself at people scampering from their strides, when he was supposed to 
be in a real trampling humour, and inclined to use a giant’s strength, as a 
giant. At all events, if he were not consciously joking on some of the occa- 
sions, when, if we do not take advantage of some such supposition, it seems 
most. difficult to free him from the imputation of coarse barbarity,—it is still 
possible to consider him and his conduct together, as forming a piece of na- 
tural humour, and, as such, entitled to certain privileges which are generally 
allowed to unaffected humourists. In this way, even the Doctor’s heavy 
stately style may be considered becoming, just as we might admire a coach 
and six Flander’s mares, bringing up from her country-seat an ancient Coun- 
tess in her own right, to represent the reign of George the Second at the Co- 
ronation of George the Fourth. 


On the Coronation of George the 
Third, by Dr. Samuel Johnson.— That 
a time of war is a time of parsimony, 
is amaxim which patriots a#d sena- 


so itis, that the war, whatever it has 
taken from our wealth, has added no-= 
thing to our frugality. Every place 
of splendid pleasure is filled with as 


tors have had often in their mouths, 
and which I do not remember to have 
seen denied. 

I know not whether by the acute 
enquiries of the present age, this opi- 
nion hasbeen discovered tobe ground-~ 
less, and is, therefore, thrown aside 
among obsolete follies; or whether 
it has happened on this, as on other 
occasions, that conviction is on one 
side, and practice on the other: but 
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semblies, every sale of expensive su~ 
perfluities is crowded with buyers ; 
and war has no other effect, than that 
of enabling us to shew that we can be 
at once military and luxurious, and 
pay soldiers and fidlers at the same 
time. 

Among other changes which time 
has effected, a new species of pro 
fusion has been produced. We are 
now, with an emulation never known 
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before, out bidding one another for a 
sight of the Coronation ; the san- 
nual rent of palaces is offered for a 
single room for a single day. 

1, am tar from desiring to repress 
curiosity, to which we owe so great 
a part of our intellectual pleasures ; 
nor am I hardy enough to oppose the 
general practice of mankind, so much 
as to think all pomp and magnifi- 
cence useless or ridiculous. But all 
passions have their limits, which they 
cannot exceed without putting our 
happiness in danger; and althougha 
fine show be a fine thing, yet, like 
other fine things, it may be purchased 
too dear. All pleasures are valuable 
in proportion to their greatness and 
duration: that the pleasure of a show 
is not of any long continuance, all 
know, who are now striving for 
places; for if a show was long, it 
would not be rare. This is not the 
worst, the pleasure while it lasts will 
be less than is expected. No human 
performance can rise up to human 
ideas. Grandeur is less grand, and 
finery less fine, than it is painted by 
the fancy. And such is the differ. 
ence between hope and _ possession, 
that, toa great part of the spectators, 
the show will cease as soon as it ap- 
pears. 

Let me yet not deceive my readers 
to their disadvantage, or represent 
the little pleasures of life as less than 
they are. Those who come to see, 
come likewise to be seen, and will, for 
many hours before the procession, 
enjoy the eyes of innumerable gazers. 
Nor will this be the best or the long-~ 
est gratification: those who have 
seen the Coronation, will have whole 
years of triumph over those who saw 
it not. They will have an opportu- 
nity of amusing their humble friends 
and rustic acquaintances with narra- 
tives, often heard with envy, and 
often with wonder ; and when they 
hear the youth of the next generation 
boasting the splendour of any future 
procession, they will talk with con- 
temptuous superiority of the Coro- 
NATION of Grorce Tur Turn. 


Dreary Residence-—Doctor Mac- 
culloch, in his recent work on the 
Western Islands of Scotland, gives the 
following sketch of savage life, which, 
withimore than its usual horrors, des 
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solation, and abandonment, will not 
be read without, some ‘degree ofim- 
terest. The island in question’ “is 
North Rona, one of the most remote 
and inaccessible of the Hebrides: 


It is now inhabited by one family only, 
consisting of six individuals, of which the 
female patriarch has been forty vears on 
the island. The occupant of the farm isa 
cottar, cultivating it and tending fifty sheep 
for his employer, to whom he is bound 
eight years: an unnecessary precaution, 
since the nine chains of the Styx could af. 
ford no greater security than the sea which 
surrounds him, as he is not allowed to keep 
a boat. During a residence now of seven 
years, he had,’ with the~ exception of a 
visit from the boat of the Fortune, seen no 
face but that of his employer and his own 
family. ‘T'wice in the year that part of 
the crop which is not consumed on the 
farm, together with the produce of the 
sheep, and the feathers obtained from the 
sea-fowl which he is bound to procure, are 
taken away by the boat from Lewes, and 
thus his communication with the’ external 
world is maintained. On the appearance 
of our boat, the women and children were 
seen running away to the cliffs to hide 
themselves, loaded with the very little 
moveable property they possessed, while 
the man and his son were employed in 
driving away the sheep. We might have 
imagined ourselves landing on an island in 
the Pacific ocean. A few words of Gaelic 
soon recalled the latter, but it was some 
time before the females came from their re- 
treat, very unlike in look to the inhabitants 
of a civilized world. In addition to the grain 
and potatoes required for the use of his 
family, the man is allowed one cow, and 
receives for wages the value of two pounds 
sterling annually in the form of clothes. 
With this the family, consisting of six in- 
dividuals, must contrive to clothe them- 
selves ; how they are clothed, it is scarcely 
necessary to say ; covered they are not, nor 
did there appear to be a blanket in the 
house; the only substitute for a bed being 
an excavation in the wall, strewed, as it 
seemed, with ashes and straw.—Such is 
the violence of the wind in this region, that 
not even the solid mass of a highland hut 
can resist it. The house is therefore exca- 
vated in the earth, the wall required for the 
support of the roof scarcely rising two feet 
above the surface. The entrance to this 
subterranean retreat is through a long,’ 
dark, narrow, and tortuous passage, like 
the gallery of a mine, commencing by an 
aperture not three feet high and very dif- 
ficult to find. With little trouble it might 
be effectually concealed; nor, were the fire 
suppressed, could the existence of a house 
be suspected, the whole haying the appear- 
ance of a collection of turf stacks and 
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dunghills. _ Although our conference had The Scorpion and Spider.—Desirous 


lasted. some time, none of the party dis- 
covered that it was held on the top of the 
house. The interior strongly resembles 
that of a Kamschatkan hut; receiving no 
other light than that from: the smoke hole, 
being covered with ashes, and festooned with 
strings of dried fish, filled with smoke, and 
haying scarcely an article of furniture. 
Such is life in North Rona; and though 
the women and children were half naked, 
the mother old, and the wife deaf, they ap- 
peared to be contented, well fed, and little 
concerned about what the rest of the world 
‘was doing.—The only desire that could be 
discovered, after much enquiry, was that 
of getting his two younger children christ: 
ened, aud for this purpose he had intended 
to visit Lewes, when his period of residence 
was expired. Yet I shall not be surprised, 
if, after the accomplishment of his only 
wish, he should again long for his now 
habitual home ; and expect, that some fu- 
ture visitor will, twenty years hence, find 
Kenneth M‘Cagie wearing out his life in 
the same subterranean retreat of his better 


‘days. 


of ascertaining the natural food of ‘the 
scorpion, (says a gentleman fond of 
the pursuits of natural history,) Tin 
closed one which measured three- 
quarters of an inch from the head to 
the insertion of the tail, in a wide- 
mouth phial, together with one of 
those large spiders so common in the 
West Indies, and closed it with a 
cork, perforated by a quill, for the 
admission of air: the insects seemed. 
carefully to avoid each other, retiring 
to opposite ends of the bottle, which 
was placed horizontally. By giving 
it gradual inclination, the scorpion 
was forced into contact with the 
spider, when a sharp encounter took 
place, the latter receiving repeated 
stings from his venomous adversary, 
apparently without the least injury, 
and with his web, soon lashed the 
scorpion’s tail to his back, subse« 
quently securing his legs and claws 
with the same material. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. The Diary of an Invalid; be- 
ing the Journal of a Tour in pursurt 
of Health ; in Portugal, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. By Henry Mat- 
thews, A. M. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Murray. 1820. 


Madame de Staél says of travelling, 
that it is a “ melancholy pleasure.” 
That there are melancholy pleasures 


in the world, every person of feeling 


knows; and most travellers must have 


_ been sensible, at one time or other, in 


the course of their peregrinations, of 
the force and justice of Madame de 
Staél’s observation. It is a melan- 
choly thing to watch a «“ lengthening 


chain” of variety, in objects animate 


_ Strange and passing. 


and inanimate, and find them all alike 
It goes to the 
heart to quit to-morrow those whom 
we have seen for the first time to-day, 
without a probability of ‘ever seeing 
them again. Almost every turn of 
the wheels of his carriage conveys the 
traveller past some common or re« 


markable scene of life, where human 
affections are tried, tortured, or de« 
lighted; where hope swells the heart, 
or fear shrinks it ; where love cowers 
under misfortune, or riots in ecstasy; 
—and in nothing of all this has he 
part, or a share! He neither receives 
nor bestows sympathy as he goes 
along: he is out of the social pale, as 
it were, altogether: the brightest eye 
kindles not for him ; the tear clouds 
its lustre, but he has no interest in 
the emotion which it bespeaks. The 
children, too, of the house smile not 
upon him as he enters. His own fa= 
vorite associations have no power 
of communicating themselves to the 
minds around him: the past no longer 
binds him to his neighbours, by the 
affinities supplied in a common ex= 
perience of good and evil fortune ;— 
the future, instead of increasing his 
interest in those about him, destroys 
it altogether. What are they to him, 
or he to them? Little:—-what wil 
they be? Nothing. A melancholy, 
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even.a sorrowful sense of this neces- 
sary alienation, is apt’ to-fall heavily 
on ‘the traveller, whenever there is‘a 
momentary interval in the recurrence 
ofexternal €xcitements to’ wonder or 
curiosity. The fall ofnight wraps him 
up in dark imaginings, and chills his 
Zeelings, and makes him shiver under 
zw eonsciousness of his insignificance, 
and «estrangement—his isolation in 
the midst of society. In the hollows 
of the hills that rise around him, and 
‘which the gloom Covers without hid- 
ing, heknows that there are dwellings, 
the inmates of which must continue 
and finish their course through the 
dreary “ valley of this world,” without 
their steps ever crossing his. How- 
ever obvious and inevitable these 
things are ; however trite they may 
appear in dry enumeration,—man dis- 
likes to have an active sense of them 
forced upon him. It is one of the 
‘most revolting thoughts in the con- 
templation of death, that the sun will 
rise and set, in beauty or in sullenness, 
—that men will go about their affairs, 
—that pleasure, and business, and 
art, and science, and literature,—that 
all the “ gauds of day,” and motley 
fashions ‘of life, will continue their 
sparkling, busy, andnoisy round, while 
we are laid, silent and still, beneath 
the bustle,—unconscious, and unpar- 
ticipating. We are mortified and 
saddened by the thought of being 
without a prominent part in a grand 
and ‘complicated drama, which is still 
‘going forward :—and the wanderer in 
foreign countries, though not so com- 
pletely excluded as he who has solved 
“the great problem,” is yet suffici- 
ently so to cause his spirits to droop, 
when this peculiarity in his situation 
presses most immediately on his re- 
flection. 

In the mind of a travelling invalid 
one placed in the condition of Mr. 
Matthews, who set out “to try, like 
honest’ Tristram Shandy, whether it 
be‘possible'to run away from death,” 
++a'sentiment of melancholy, we 
should« think, must be the predomi- 
natingotie. How tardy and useless 
must that acquaintance’ with new ob- 
jects Seem, which has only conimenced 
when we are likely to quit for ever 
Hothmewiandold. “When; in prépor- 
tion as the sphere of our observation 
‘Increases, yourspam of: duration? va- 
idly: contracts, -a ‘hopeless, aid ial- 
anésty sulletr inactivity ‘of qspirit ‘dud 
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will, seems to be the most natural con 
séquences' Our present'author, how> 
ever, sappearszto: havethadtoo minh 
magnanimity to stoop ounder> ithe 
weight of the disease he‘bore'abbut 
with ‘him his allusions ‘to it aresfre~ 
quent, but they are never either ques 
rulous’ or’ affectedly courageous s—— 
the colouring of ‘his ‘private rumba 
tions might be sombre,“but the*keem® 
ness of his faculty of observation-was: 
not impaired. On first starting: with 
him, we find that he is ‘fully aware 
of the precariousness of his‘situation’; 
that he feels it strongly, ‘and’ bears it 
firmly. “ Who,” he asks, 3. 192 


Has not experienced. the bitter feelings 
with which one turns round the last height, 
that commands the last view of home ? This 
farewell look was longer than usual, ‘for in 
my state I can scarcely hope ever to! see’it 
again. But if, as Pope says, 7 

* Life can little else supplysico beoh A 

Than just to look about us and :to:die,’” 


I certainly have no time to lose. 


Mr. Matthews’s qualities, as:a:tra= 
veller, are, chiefly, shrewdness; Rood. 
sense, and impartiality." Yet* often 
too, he affords reason for'suspecting, 
that he possesses a good deal moré'of 
enthusiasm than he chooses to avow, 
far less display. The extreme, cor= 
rectness of his feelings, on some im- 
portant and. stimulating occasions, 
leads us to.fancy that they must, also 
have been powerful, though theéir,ex~ 
pression be reserved. We are no inten= 
tional friends to obtrusive sentimen= 
talism ; but if the interest of: travel- 
ling, and of works of travels, be ana 
lized, it will be found to consist more 
in the novelty of the mental specula- . 
tions, and in the freshness of the emo- 
tions suggested by. strange objects, 
than in,the mere action of that curio- 
sity and surprise,.which an accurate 
description. of these is calculated) to» 
excite and gratify. . He, \'therefore,. 
‘best shall paint ‘them, who shall: 


feel them most ;” and it generally hap-=- 


pens, that a more lively and faithful: 
idea of foreign scenery is afforded by 
giving effusion to the workings ‘of the 
mind of the ‘observer under its view,, 
than by a bare enunyeration of-its,ex~ 
ternal points and features... Of course, 
what ;we, now. say, must not be ap- 
plied to, works that profess,to;convey 
regular instruction on matters)ofsei- 
ence; arty: geography, or antiquities. 
It ‘has reference onlyto such desul~ 
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tory icammunications.as those of Ma. 
sMatthews+—and, theigreat) majority 
ofirecent tours.and travels. 
syQurinvald set: out in pursuit of his 
great; object zim ithe direction of Lis- 
-hon. »oHe> sailed in, the spacket from 
Halmouth;,,on the: 12th; September, 
£84 74;, After suffering all the horrors 
of, sea-sicknéss, and. swearing that if 
once, he, set foot on shore again, no- 
Ahing should ever induce him to trust 
himself a second time to the unstable 
ocean, he began by degrees “ to be 
-reconciled:to the motion of the ves- 
sel,” and of course recanted his oath. 
As he recovered, he began to look 
about him, and that he did this to 
‘some purpose, is, we think, evident 
4drom the following animated and well- 
felt, passage. 


18th. The wind died away last night. 
A. dead calm.++Got up to see the sun rise. 
—<Much has been said of the splendour of 
this sight at sea; but I confess I think it 
inferior to the same scene on shore. There 
-isindeed plenty of the ‘¢ dread magnificence 
of, Heaven,” butiit is all over in a moment. 
he, sun /braves the east, and carries the 
heavens by.acoup-de-main ; instead of ap- 
“proaching gradually, as he does on land, 
preceded by a troop of rosy messengers, that 
“prepare you for his arrival. One misses 
the charming variety of the terrestrial scene ; 
“=the wood and water ;—the hill and dale ; 
—the “* babbling brook ;”—the “ pomp 
of groves and garniture of fields.” At sea, 
-400, all is inanimate, for the gambols of the 
-fishes, if they do gambol at their matins, 
vare out. of sight; and it is the effect of 
-Morning on living sentient beings that con- 
‘Stitutes its great charm... At'sea, there is 
no ‘* song of earliest birds ;’’—no “ warb- 
ling woodland ;”"—no ‘‘ whistling plough- 
‘boy ;”—nothing, in short, to awaken inte- 
Test or sympathy. There is magnificence 
‘and splendour—but it is solitary splendour. 
~*~ Let me rather see *¢ the morn, in russet 
mantle clad, walk o’er the dew of yon high 
Malvern hill.”’ But, alas! when aim Tlike- 
-dy ‘to behold this sight again ? 

In the evening, I sat on the deck to en- 
joy the moon-light. If the sun-rise be best 
seen on shore, the moon-light has the ad- 
vantage at sea. At this season of' repose, 
the absence of living objects is not felt. A 
lovely night. The moon, in this latitude, 
has a silvery brightness which I never saw 
in England. It was a night for romance ; 
—such as Shakspeare describes, when Troi- 
“lus sighed his soul to. absent Cressid. ° The 
‘sea, calm and tranquil as the bosom of! in- 
nocence—not a breath of air—the reflection 
of the moon and stars, andthe ‘gentle tip- 
pling of the water against the sides of the 
vessel, completed the magic of the scene. 


Mathews’s Diary of an Invakd. 6I 


» Satowith: my’ face turned) towards Engs 
land,,absorbed,in the reflections, which jit is 
the effect. of such a night to,encourage;,and 
indulged in that secret deyotion of the heart, 
which, at such. seasons, particularly,- the 
heart, loves. to pay to the absent objects of 
its affections. 


Throughout his description of Lis- 
bon, and all that relates to it, our 
author is evidently in an ill-humour, 
and, in this part of his work; he.in- 
dulges without remorse a. tendency 
to punning, which seems unfortunate= 
ly to beset him, whenever he.is an— 
gry. His puns are not good, and his 
displeasure seems often to be closely 
connected with his illness. We are, 
indeed, very sorry he had so irresisti< 
ble a provocation. With the nasti- 
ness of Lisbon, our readers must, by 
this time, be fully acquainted ; we 
need not, therefore, quote the pas< 
sages where Mr. Matthews vituperates 
this old fault.“ In yielding to first 
impressions,” he says, ‘‘ one is gene< 
rally led to exaggerate ; hut the abo= 
minations of Lishon are. incapable of 
exaggeration.” ‘The dogs, he informs 
us, are the only scavengers ; and the 
legislature, sensible of the service 
they render the town, by devouring 
the filth and offal thrown plenteously 
into the streets, render one good turn 
for another: a law obliges certair 
trades to keep a vessel of water at the 
doors of their houses, for the refresh— 
ment of these animals. We are sorry 
to hear that these public functionaries 
are wanting in that internal concord, 
which forms the beauty of social life. 
«The dogs,” says Mr. Matthews, 
“ behave well, except to one another.” 
He adds, that they still entertain the 
obsolete and illiberal notion, that.free 
competition of industry ought to. be 
repressed. It would appear, indeed, 
that these Lisbon dogs are not muclz 
more enlightened or generous on this 
matter, than the associated companies 
and professions of our own country. 


It is up-hill work for a new’ settler, for 
he must fight his way. They’ are strict 
preservers 3 if any dog is caught out of the 
limits of his own manor, he is proceeded 
against as a wilful trespasser, without, any 
notice. 


Mr. Matthews manifests himself, 
on'every proper occasion, to be ani- 
mated by a sound, manly,° and: fair 
attachment to: his -own! country{s 
which is perfectly consistent? witha 
just appreciation of foreign manners 
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and points of character, but which 
never shrinks from declaring itself 
in a British cast of language and sen- 
timent. His book appears to us to be, 
in this respect, the very best that 
has. yet been published. He sees 
readily, and states eagerly rather than 
otherwise, alk that is excellent, grace- 
ful, pleasant, or palliative, in foreign 
habits and institutions ; and we may 
instance his pretty full review of 
French manners as quite bearmg us 
out in this assertion; but he sees also 
the superior dignity and strength of 
the foundations on which British so- 
ciety rests, and devoutly desires that 
the principles of their strength may 
be preserved to them. The passage 
we have chiefly in view, we shall im- 
mediately quote, though we must go 
to the end of the volume for it, where 
Mr. Matthews is on the point of quit- 
ting Dieppe for England. We wish 
to point out to particular notice the 
praise given to the French for supe- 
rior humanity in their treatment of 
animals. This, during a pretty long 
residence in France, always struck us 
as positively the best point in the 
French character; and the atrocities 
which our people, generally, either 
commit or couutenance in respect of 
cruelty to brutes, imprint a_ black 
stain on the national reputation. 


Having now arrived at Dieppe, the last 
stage of the French territory, I would wil- 
lingly part with them in good humour. 
There are some amiable traits of character, 
‘which are universally prevalent, and must 
strike the mest common observer. hey 
are, almost without exception, a temperate 
people, and with wine at command, which 
may be bought for almost nothing, they 
rarely drink to excess. It must be confes- 
sed, too, that they are much kinder and 
gentler in their treatment of the brute part 
of the creation, than the lower orders of our 
own country ; and indeed the appearance of 
the animals confirms this opinion ; for you 
never see those maimed, broken-knee’d, 
miserable objects,—the victims of ill-treat- 
ment and ill-usage, which so often shock 
one, 10 England. 

Again,—if the French have a much great- 
er share of vanity than their neighbours, the 
islanders, theré is a ludicrous sort of pride 
on the other hand; which, though a weed 
that‘ thrives: prodigiously in England—set- 
ting a fool in fermentation, and swelling 
himout with inflated ideas of self-import- 
‘ance—does not seem to takeroot at all here ; 
fory'nojone is above speaking civilly to his 
inferior, how great soever the distance be- 
tween them: "Phe French too, in many in- 
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stances exhibit a praiseworthy disregard of 
outward appearatice, to which the English, 
from pride or mauvaise honte, practise so 
obsequious a submission. In France no 
man need fear sinking in the estimation of 
his friends, from the shabbiness of his coat, 
the height of his lodgings, or the fashion of 
his equipage. 

If I have seen little else to mention with 
commendation, it may be that I have been 
plinded by national prejudice ; for I believe 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to. acquire 
that complete impartiality which 1s so ne- 
cessary in the pursuit of truth. It would. 
seem, that a man’s head was like a bowl, 
and that he came into the world with a cer- 
tain bias impressed upon it by the hand of 
nature herself. This bias in an English- 
man’s head disposes him to dislike every 
thing belonging to a Frenchman. I con- 
fess, till I had resided in France, I used to 


_think that this prejudice was carried, much 


too far; but I leave it, with a most devout 
wish, that it may never be my misfortune 
to reside in it again, and a very strong hope 
that the national feeling which has so long 
kept us a distinct people, in all our habits, 
feelings, and principles, may long continue 
to be cherished; and that the sound and 
sufficient sentiment of love of country, may 
never be laughed out of countenance by the 


vain and visionary nonsense of universal 
philanthropy. 


Our author notices, what every 
British Traveller has occasion to ob-= 
serve, the almost universal ill-will 
now borne to us on the continent : 


They dislike us mortally. How is: this 
to be explained ? Is it that malicious sen- 
timent of envy, which seems to have over- 
spread the whole continent, at the prodigious. 
elevation to which England has arisen 5 or 
is it the repulsive unaccommodating man- 
ners which an Englishman is too apt to 
carry with him into all countries, which 
make even a benefit from him, less bind-~. 
ing than the winning urbanity by which 
the French contrive to render confiscation 
and robbery palatable ? 

Talked with a Spaniard—(who took me 
for an American), of the English and the 
French. He summed up what he had to 
say on their respective merits, in the follow- 
ing sentence of broken English,—‘“ I should 
like to hang de Englishman in de bowels 
of de Frenchman.” This sentiment will, I 
believe, express the feeling entertained to- 
wards us by a large portion of his coun- 
trymen. 


From Lisbon: Mr. Matthews went 
by sea to Leghorn; and from thence 
he proceeds onthe usual tour through 
Italy;—the course of which we can- 
not pretend ‘to follow. “At Florence 
he pays considerable attention to the 
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specimens of Fine Art, amassed in its 
rich collections ; and his observations 
-on this dangerous subject, seem to be 
in general judicious. ‘The impression 
which a certain distressing public 
‘event made on the British residing 
abroad, and the effect of this impres- 
sion on the minds of the natives, we 
shall permit the author to describe 
for himself: 

21st. This evening brought the news of 
the Princess Charlotte’s death, creating a 
sensation which has seldom been produced 
by any public disaster. It seemed to be 
felt by all the English as a domestic cala- 
mity. The Chargé @affuires wrote to the 
Grand. Duke, on the part of the English, to 
excuse their attendance at a ball and sup- 
per, which was fixed for the ensuing Sun- 
day, at the Pitti palace. 

The Duke, we are told, was much pleased 
with the feeling that gave rise to this note, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Voila’ de Tesprit vrdi- 
ment national, cela leur fait beaucoup 
Phonneur.” All the English put on deep 
mourning. Poor Caeiire ! and poor Leo- 
pold! and poor England !—)but all public 
feelings are absor bed in lam menting G ABs fate 
as a woman 


man, a wife, and a mother 


We are sorry to say that ourauthor 
seems, in a good part of his observa- 
tions suggested by Rome, to be some- 
what below his subject:--in the follow- 
ing remarks on the Roman females 
however, we fully concur, and have 
had much pleasure in finding the 
truth so fo ott stated. 


The women are 
beauty. ‘The general c 
figure is, the majes Stic 3——th 
with the inceding tread of Jur 
siognomy of the Italian woman bears the 
stamp of the most lively alle ara and 
explains her character at a glance. Vo- 
luptuousness is written in every feature ;— 
but it is that serious and enthusiastic ex- 
pression of passion,—the ferthest removed 
from frivolity,—which promises as much 
constancy, as ardour ; ane to which love 
is, not the capricious trifling gallantry of an 
hour of idleness —but the serious and sole 
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occupation of life. There-is an expression 
of energy, and su DH BAY which bespeaks 


a firmness of soul, and elevation of 7 purpose, 
equal to all trials ;—but this expression is 

too often mingled, with a look of ferocity, 
that is very re pulsiv e. Black hair, and 
black sparkling eyes, with dark olive com- 
plexions, are the common characteristics of 
Italian physiognomy. A blonde isa rarity ; 
——the, black eye, however, is. not always 
bright and sparkling; it is sometimes: set 
off with the soft melting languishment ,pe- 
culiar to its rival blue, and this, by, re- 
moving all expression of fierceness, takes 
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away every thing that interferes with the 
bewitching fascination of an Italian beauty. 
Much has been said of the laxity of their 
morals ; however this be, there is so much 
attention paid to exter ou decorum, that, 
the Reuffiano, is an officer in general use, 
throughout tan to arrange preliminaries, 
vhich in other places would not require any 
intermediate negotiation. It is I Pe en to 
the lying pretensions of these Mercuries, 
who have the impudence to offer shares es, 
as the bearers of proposals to any woman, 
of any rank, that erroneous impressions have 
been received on this subject; as if it were 
possible to believe, that man above 
the condition of absolute w vant, aie sur- 
render at discretion, to the offers fe @ siran- 
ger. Still, however, the very lies of a Ruf- 
fiano must have some foundati ee end ins 


deed the existence of such a degrading pro- 
fession, is a sufficient evidence of a lamen- 


table state of society. 


Our author’s remarks on ~ Canova 
are worthy He gelious We. do not 
quite agree with his remarks on this 
celeb fated artist, but we must take 
another opportun ity of detailing our 
opinion of his merits. In the mean 
time, we may say, that there < appears 
to us to be more truth than error in 
our author’s criticism : 


ft is a pity that Canova’s 
placed in the Vatican. ‘The P 


vt ae kersei 
have attrac ted admiration Wi ie 
was at Paris,-—but Apo! 
and who eon ever tolerate 
side of the original picture ? 
His boxers have more spirit and 
ality ;—but is not Damoxcaus’s 
wrong ? Moat he not to i 
foremost ? As] he st a. lun 
ready mk whereas he is only 
to lunge; but I am confusing ae te 
fencing with those of boxing,—and 
this question to the decision of the fu 
Jan. 14th. Drove again to ; 


origin- 
posture 


nds, 


the Vati 
and made a complete su irvey of the st: 
The more I see of the antiq 
the more I am struck with the 
simplicity, which constitute 
charm. I have cited many instances 
it would be easy to add more ;—for. exam- 
ple, Posidippus and Menander sit in. their 
arm- -chairs, as they might. be, supposec. to 
have done in their own. studies, without 
losing an atom of force, or expressio 
this repose. Ease is the consu 
grieras “the last refinement of ‘aeareil 
Janova, on the contrary, seemis to: have 
studied too much in the whe of Michael 
Angelo. His muscles, arejall inaction. 
Hits figures are stuck out, )as if they were 
conscious of the presence of spectators. 
There is always something in, their, attitude 
and. expression,,.which there would not be, 
if it were not for this eonscicusness ;—just 


- gee) inablé:to: preserve the: simplicity of na-'' 
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“as it happetis with second-rate actors, who 
ture onthe stage, but do every thing;:as if 
they) were aware that an assembly of spec- 
tators:were Jooking at them. The statue of 
Phocion,,one.of the greatest, because one 
of the best men of antiquity, is a charming 
instance of that quiet modesty and simpli- 
city of attitude, so appropriate to his cha- 


; eLacter. 
fay 6) 


At'the Roman carnival, he says, 
people pelt each other with sugar 
plumbs made of lime:—* one can 
bear being pelted by the natives, for 
they throw these missiles lightly and 
playfully,—but the English pelt with 
all the vice and violence of school-boys, 
and there was an eye nearly lost in 
the battle of this morning.” 


The following short paragraph con- . 


veys a very striking peculiarity in the 
Roman manners and character: 


You would suppose, from the animation 
of feature, and vehemence of gesticulation, 
between two men in the street, that they 
were discussing some question of vital in- 
terest ; but upon inquiry, you find they 
have been talking of the weather, or some 
such matter. 

The English ladies have metamorphosed 
Rome into a watering place. One or other 
of them is ‘* at home” every evening, and 
there are balls twice or thrice a week. The 
number of English, at present in Rome, is 
estimated at about 2,000, and it is said, 
that the influx of wealth occasioned by their 
yesidence, has so increased the supply of 
money, as to produce some abatement in 
the rate of interest. We are in high fa- 
vour here. Inglese is a passport every 
where. ‘The Pope seems to be one of the 
few sovereigns in Europe, who retain any 
sensé of grutitude, for the good offices of 
England. The difference of sentiment, in 
éheé Roman and Neapolitan courts, towards 
iis, was illustrated, in the most marked 
manner, by their respective treatment of 
the naval officers, who were sent by Lord 

«Exmouth with. the Italian slaves, redeemed 
at Algiers. 


Mr. Matthews does not render jus- 
“tice 'to Naples’ that wonderful place, 
where animal existence, and the beau- 
ty of inanimate nature, have attained 
to the climax of earthly perfection. 


5° Our “atithor’s' manly and fair cast 


of “séntiment and feelig, is evinced 
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The leading featurein his (Murat’s) ¢ 

racter, seems, to hye. been, that gallant gene- 
rous bravery sobecoming asoldier, which he 
displayed on all occasions, In his very last 
retreat, he.issaid. to have; risked ‘his, jife, 
to save.the son. of one of his nobility, who 
wanted the courage to do it himself. They 
were crossing the river,,under the fire of 
the Austrians ; the horse of the young man 
was wounded, and. his. situation; appeared 
hopeless. Joachim, moved by the distress 
of the father, plunged into the stream, and 
prought the son in safety to the bank, 
where the father had remained ‘a helpless 
spectator of the whole transaction. ~” ‘But 
peace be to his ashes. Iam “no vadvoeate 
for the scum, to which the fermentation of 
the French Revolution has given such un- 
due elevation; but there are always excep- 
tions ;—and Joachim, however he might be 
tainted with the original sin of the school in 
which he was bred, had deserved: too well 
of human nature, by his own conduct in 
power, not to merit more compassion than 
he found, in the hour of his adversity. 


With reference to the cascade of 


Terni, he relates an anecdote of ;Wil- 
son, our famous. painter ; 


The cascade has been often described ; 
but perhaps no description can give a more 
lively idea of the impression, which,the first 
sight of it makes upon the spectator, than 
the exclamation of Wilson the painter, oyer- 
heard by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who» hap- 
pened to be on the spot. Walson stood for 
a moment in speechless admiration, and 
then broke out, with—** Weill done, Water, 
by Co up ; - 


We have not room for the observa- 
tions on Italian manners with refer- 
ence to the conjugal engagement: we 
can only declare.them to be as excel- 
lently thought as written,—liberal, 
honourable, and just... The .conclu- 
sion of, the passage, however, .we 
should hold ourselves inexcusable: for 
omitting : the necessity for. giving, all 
publicity to such observations, 1s.but 
too apparent. 

I remember, Fuller says—** Travel» not 
beyond the Alps. . Mr. Ascham did thank 
God, that he was but nine days in Italy ; 
wherein he saw, in. one-city, more liberty to 
sin, than in London he jhad ever heard of in 
nine years, _, That some of our gentry, have 


gone thither and retumed thence, without 
infection, I more, praise God, than their ad- 
venture.’ Tf he entertained apprehensions 
for the Gent)y of his time, ‘We niay, well feel 
anxiety for thé ladies of our own, feeling as 
we must, that i is‘té the female virtiies of 
England) we should dook; «not only for the 


om! the following passage relative to 
~90 Murat) which 'is worthy of notice, be- 
22D eause it: cbtties ‘from the “pen: of one 
“HOwho “is hot given’ to éalumniaté his 
1S mative laid, avid who ‘has? too ‘uch 
S lggod serisé? tobe ‘taken “ini by ‘the’ 
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(happiness-of;oumhdmes;—tbut also, forthe 
supportiiof. that mational chatacters, which 
has led to,all.our. national greatness ;—for 
“the character of 4'nation is ever mainly de- 
“termined, by thé ‘institutions ‘of ‘domestic 
lifes; and it is to the influence of maternal 
recept and siatertal’ example’ upon the 
mind of childhood, that all the best virtues 
‘of manhood, may ultimately be traced. 


And here’ we must abruptly halt, 
leaving’ to Mr. Matthews to pur- 
sue his way homeward by himself. 
We are glad to see a hint given that 
his health was amended by a journey 
to which we owe a volume without 
“pretension, but full of right notions, 
acute, observations, and lively de- 
seription.. ton 


Il. Stntram and his Companions : 

a, Romance ; from the German of Fre- 
,.deric Baron de la Motte Fouqué, author 
_ of Undine, Sc. London. Olliers, 1820. 


We are at a loss to see, in this pro- 
duction, eyidence of those particu- 
larly fine qualities, which the trans- 
lator ascribes to the writings of La 
Motte Fouqué ; yet we consider it 
altogether as a very curious and very 
interesting Tale. It does not tend to 
convince us, that the author “ walks 
humbly and joyously in the sunlight ;” 
or, that ‘ the real and natural mode 
of existence is no where to he found 
so perfectly preserved as in the writ- 
ings of. Fouqué ;’—or that ‘ every 
body there exists in strong unques- 
tioned reality.” On the contrary, it 
would rather appear 'to us, judging 
by Sintram and his companions, that 
the writer’s genius and disposition, are 
both impressed with a wild, dreary, 
shadowy character ; that his power is 
gusty and unequal ; that his feelings 
are fantastical as well as quick ; that 
his creations, generally, are those of a 
phantasmagoria, rapid, striking, and 
poetical, but thin,’ uncertain, mon- 
strous, and fleeting.—It is not be- 
cause the interest of this tale depends, 
all the way through, on supernatural 
interference, that ~we are inclined to 
think the author has beenunduly com- 
plimented ‘with the’ peculiar faculty 
of giving the clearness and vivacity of 
life, and the vigour and genuine ‘ani- 
mation of nature,to his personages and 
events. No :—we.are prepared to.ad- 
mit, in the supernatural, the very prin- 
ciples themselves ofnatural truth,,The 
fluctuations ofepinion, astofacts, have 
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nothing todo with the greatest ques- 


:tions of moral ‘and:intellectual nature ; 


andthe mere testimony-ofour: senses, 
and: the results of our puny” experi- 
ments, have’ no claim’ to’-exereise a 
thraldom over the human ‘imagina- 
tion, in matters where she is, atleast, 
as safe and sure a guide as our avowed. 
ignorance. The great division ‘be- 
tween those practical affairs in which 


-our senses and. our-experience, must 


be closely abided-by, as forming,the 
only authorities for conduct, and,those 
in which neither the one nor the other 
can ever give any information,’ has 
not, we think, been. sufficiently .at- 
tended to by the persons who main- 
tain, that it is unworthy of what they 
call an enlightened age, to feign or 
take interest in the agency of spiritual 
powers, destiny, magic, &c.—These 
creations are now nothing but fanci< 
ful exercises of the human faculties, 
in giving form to certain principles of 
thought and feeling, which as cer- 
tainly exist in the soul, as the sense 
of taste in the palate, or the sense of 
hearing in the ear. They are there- 
fore as natural as these or any other 
of our senses ; and the nature of man, 
we contend, can be but very miser- 
ably and inadequately delineated, if 
it be made a rule to exclude.them. 
The error would be in confounding 
the facts of experience with the:vi- 
sions of the imagination ; taking ‘the 
latter as evidence to lead to decisions 
of the former ; and pandering t6'that 
temper of presumption and intolerance 
in practice, which the very imperfec- 
tion of our knowledge seems to engen-~ 
der, by allowing our fancy to,form the 
ground of absoluteness in, our,.¢on- 
duct. This was done when; witch- 
craft was a crime in more favour with 
Attorneys General, than libebcis at 
present: when Doctor Fian’ was first 
tortured, and then burned) asa’ wi- 
zard, because King James-encoun- 
tered storms at’sea, in his return from 
Denmark !, The; error, in question, 
however, was. that of causing Imagi- 
nation to stand in the,place,,and do 
the office, .of ignorance and.bad,pas- 
sions :—it does, not, follow,., because 
a thing is. unsound, evidence.in.a court 
oflaw,, that. it is inadmissible m poeti- 
cal, fiction. The -traditions. and; be- 
liefs of other times,.though exploded 
as facts, have; necessarily, as the, off- 
spring of, eternal moral, principles, an 
immortalityin the,heart,.,, bhisgs a 
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subject, however, that might be pur- 
sued to great length, and constitut- 
ing, as it does at present, the matter 
of a warm dispute between opposing 
schools of criticism, further notice 
of it may be hereafter taken. 

What we were saying, with re- 
ference to this new translation from 
the German, was,—that ghosts, seers, 
phantoms, and evil spirits, may, as it 
appears to us, be fashioned and in- 
troduced into a work, in a way to 
afford to the imagination of the read- 
er an appropriate and lively feeling of 
their natural consistency and vigorous 
power of action. Ariel gives this as- 
surance of itself, and Caliban :—but, 
to effect this, the genius of the au- 
thor must be so identified with na- 
ture herself, as to be gifted witha 
share of her privileges, and have the 
power of varying the combination of 
her principles, without violating or 
contradicting their immutable and 
essential indications. is 


When this 
the case, we have on our minds an 
impression of reality, vigour, and 
healthiness in reading a composition: 
otherwise, it seems fantastical, sickly, 
and glimmering,—even though it may 
be interesting in its story, and dis- 
tinguished by a rapid and poetical 
fancy. 

The author of Sintram, we must 
confess, seems to us to belong to the 
latter division. A straining after ef- 
fect, a theatrical taste, a style of 
language which we cannot otherwise 
characterize than by calling it soft 
and greasy, give us offence init. It 
appears to us to be quite chargeable 
with the common German fault, of 
pushing the types of the feeling so 
much into display as to throw doubts 
on its reality. At the same time, 
there is a sort of night-mare sublimi- 
ty about the characters, scenery, and 
events. Nothing is distinctly made 
out,—but the shadows roll about so 
as frequently to produce grand and 
awful pictures. It is often childish 
and often impotent ; but the very 
signs of these qualities are marked 
with an earnestness and gravity, that 
give them the air of such monsters as 
infants with old men’s countenances ! 
We have observed very generally 
about the physiognomy of German 
heads;\'a certain character of age 
mingling with the assurances of youth. 
Their fair ‘hair ‘and eyebrows, with 
theirsedate’ carriage, melancholy- 
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looking mouths, ‘and studied ‘indica~ 
tions of sensibility and enthusiasm, 
produce on us precisely the effect of 
many of their romances :—in these, con- 
stitutional weakness seems mingled 
with habitual fanaticism,--and fantas- 
tical vivacity, with a sort of sorrow- 
ful, dreary cast of feeling.—Y et for 
the German literature, and the Ger- 
man character generally, we have 
the highest respect,—and the above 
observations must only be understood. 
as intended to point out some of their 
peculiarities—not by any means as 
pretending to convey a full idea “of 
that to which they apply. We sus- 
pect that German philosophy is at 
present the noblest in Europe and 
we are sure thet German criticism is 
at present the best. A high-minded 
sincerity characterizes the labours of 
the Germans in these departments ; 
also a zeal for the honour of human 


; and a determined resolution 
to believe in the truth of no system, 
leading to degrading conclusions either 
as to its present condition, or future 
destiny. These are fine qualities— 
particularly in the present age, when 
the corrupting effects of civilization 
have, in some countries, almost wi- 
thered and dried-up the roots of mag- 
nanimity and disinterestedness. 

The opening of the romance of Sin 
tram is characteristic and fine : 


At Drontheim, in the high castle, many 
Norwegian knights sat assembled, and, hav- 
ing held counsel concerning the kingdom’s 
weal, drank, until the midnight, merrily 
with one another, in the sounding, vaulted 
hall, about the round massy stone table. 


A fearful storm howls suddenly in 
the air, and. the “ snow-dust” is 
forcibly beaten against the rattling 
windows. The Castle clock strikes 
one, and at this instant a boy rushes 
into the hall, uttering a scream,—his 
eyes being closed, and his face of:a 
deadly paleness. 

Father and knight ! knight’ and father! 
Death and his mate are again horribly close 
behind me ! 


These were the fearful words ut- 
tered by the poor child, as, in his 
fit of somnambulism, he clung round 
Sir Biorn Flame-eye, the Lord of the 
Castle of Drontheim, and in the mys- 
tery of these words lies the interest 
and developement of the tale. 

The night is that of Christmas, and 
it: appears that Sintram, now about 
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twelve years old, hasbeen subject to 
this horrible dream ever since his fitth 
year :—that it)troubles him, however, 
only at this particular season, leaving 
him unmolested during the rest of the 
twelvemonth. The boy is borne to 
his chamber by an old domestic, and 
Sir Biorn is inportuned by the Chap- 
lain of the castle,—to ‘“ relate right 
explicitly what he knows of his son’s 
strange goings-on.” Without, the 
storm still raged ;—within, the com- 
pany had been reduced to a gloomy 
silence by the strange incident that 
had just occurred. 

They sat quite silent, and almost motion- 
less in the lefty hall: the lamp dared 
gloomily inthe dome: the whole assembly 
of heroes was like lifeless, somewhat pale 
statues, which had been stuck into gigantic 
harness, 

The above extract affords a slight 
example of the peculiarities of the sys- 
tem which the translator,—evidently 
a man of talent,—has thought fit to 
adopt in rendering the German into 
English. We certainly think ié en- 
tirely a mistaken one,—but we great- 
ly respect the motive of its adoption, 
which was an anxiety to transfuse 
faithfully the spirit of the original. 
Weare by no means friends to the 
liberties which translators usually 
take ; but where a language, like the 
German and Italian, is crowded with 
words that become useless expletives, 
if translated by their nearest syno- 
nymes,— disjointing the sentences, and 
diluting to nothing their meaning,—it 
would be good policy in a translator 
to leave them out. When the turn of 
the original idiom too, if closely re- 
tained, would give stiffness or quaint- 
ness to the translation, surely it ought 
to bevaried into agreement with the 
genius of the language into which it 
is to be conveyed. And, lastly, we 
do not think that a translator has a 
right tore-construct his language, by 
attaching new meanings to its words 
according to their usage in a foreign 
tongue, or by combining words to- 
gether in a way inconsistent with its 
practice and spirit. Into all these 
three faults the translator of Sintram 
falls in every page: but it is clear 
that he acts intentionally; and that it 
is not. by ignorance but conviction, 
that he is actuated. . We would re- 
commend him,. however, to recon- 
sider his system,—and_ we hope he 
will have many opportunities of. so 
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doing—for, after all; we wish to have 
more of his translations from the Ger~ 
man. He is full of enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his author, and this is 
sufficient. to give interest to his pro- 
duction. 

Sir Biorn Flame-eye is by no means 
pleased with this interference of his 
chaplain ; but his fierce northern cha- 
racter, which seems still to retain a 
relish of the days of the old Golden 
Boar, that heathen relic, bends and 
yields under the spiritual power of 
the holy man, and he commences a 
story, at almost the very first words 
of which he is interrupted by a fit of 
frenzy, which causes him to rush 
from the hall, deliriously shouting. _ 

“< The pious Rolf,” the servant who 
had carried the boy to his chamber, 
relates, by his bed-side, to the chap- 
lain, the cause of his annual noctur- 
nal agony. 


It is now seven years ago, that on the 
Christmas-feast there was much discourse 
between my lord and his warriors concern- 
ing the German merchants, and how one 
might repress the pride of the ever mightier 
seaport-towns. Then Sir Biorn stretched 
forth his hands towards the-evil boar-image 
of pure gold, and vowed, without any pity, 
to’ put to death the German merchants, 
whom their destiny, in whatsoever manner 
it might be, let fall alive into his power. 


The gracious lady Verena sought 
in vain to interrupt this bleody oath, 


an old man and his son, claimed the 
hospitality of the castle, having been 
shipwrecked on its rocks. They were 
doomed to death, in spite of the en- 
treaties of Verena, and the expostula- 
tion of Rolf. When the wretched men 
were in the court, ready to be slaugh- 
tered, the lady of the fierce Sir Biorn 


Cried as’ with a flute’s tones through the 
wild night: ‘ Dear lord: and husband of 
my soul, for your only child’s sake have 
pity upon these pious men! Save them 
from death, and resist the temptations 
of the evil spirit! ’—The knight answered 
—let me not say what. He sci his child 
cast, he called upon Death and 


Two fearful strangers,—-one “long 
and large, pale, and very.gaunt,’’— 
the other “ a little mannikim with 
quite hideous features and mien,’ — 
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were Seen ‘amongst the crowd of ser- 
varits'in the court, instigating the de- 
structioi 6f the two poor Hanibiireh: 
ars? Phe lady’ Verena prayed “ with 
piercing “agony, Lord my eter et 
a re 

Ynd both the. forms of dread had va- 
ished and wildly, as if blinded, the knight 
and his castle-crew tossed against one ano- 
ther, without injuring themselves, but also 
without being able to strike the endangered 
merchants::[The latter bowed reverently to 
Verena, and walked silently praying out of 
the castle gates, which just then, struck by 
4, snowy whirlwind, were suddenly driven 
out of their fastenings, and left the way into 
the mountains free. 


From this time, the child of Sir Biorn 
Flame-eye is agonized, at every anni- 
versary of this terrible scene, with the 


tremendous dream ; and his mother, 


“<< seeing the visible punishment. and 
admonition of the heavenly powers in 
this event,” retired within the walls 
of a convent, to pray for the forgive- 
ness of heaven. 

The boy Sintram awakens in the 
morning, still staggering under the 
weight of his vision; but it is gone, 
and his naturally wilful, and fierce 
disposition manifests itself. 

He was regarded with awe, wherever he 
showed himself with his pale, sharp face, 
his-dark, rolling eyes, his tall, nervy, some- 
what spare form; and yet nobody hated 
him, not even such as in his wildest hu- 
mours he had affronted or injured. It 
might also proceed from the friendly neigh- 
bourhood of the old Rolf, who always re- 
tained a:softening influence over him ; but 
most/of those, who had known the lady Ve- 
rena, ‘while she yet lived in the world, 
setted that over Sintram’s altogether dissi- 
milar features, there yethovered a soft gleam 
of his:mother’s gentleness, which won their 
hearts towards the youth. 


Awild story is told of his encoun- 
tering, amongst the mountains, “a 
tall deadly-pale man, like a pilgrim,” 
who bore a multitude of bones 
loosely attached to his broad garment, 
which rattled. with strange sound 
against one another :’—the length of 
this, however, forbids our detailing it. 
In:short, Sintram seems entirely sub- 
jected: to:supernatural influence—yet 
feuds, rapine,* and ‘slaughter are his 
delight, -while his old father becomés 
fiercer andofiercer ‘every day, . and, 
though always deploring’ the retire. 
mentrofihiss wife,:to whose sainthke 
virtues he:does homage, he seenis te 


pride himseléthat he and his son are. 
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as imlike her as it is possible t 
For society, of an evening, he was aCe 
customed to arrange the akmout-suits 
of his ancestors, 80 as that they ini ight 
stand ‘and sit round the table !> ~ 
Oue ‘day, on a hunting éxcursion, 
Sintram became animated by even.a 
more rayenous desire ‘than, tisual’ for 
hard blows and blood; ‘and a Vessel: 
having been seen to ‘approach the 
shore, "he and his companions resolve, 
without more ado, to attack the per~ 
sons whom it contains. The. latter 
have landed, and are Jed on by ‘a 
knight, the description of whose pers 
son and dress, by the author, “is in 
very dandy-taste, and whose charac 
ter, when we afterwards become ac= 
quainted with him, turns out to be 
composed of the union of the qualities 
of Sir Percy Shafton, and’ of “Sir 
Charles Grandison.  Folko of Mont- 
faucon, is the name. of this’ knight, 
who walks bearing a golden’ helmet 
under his arm, arid whose face,“ was 
curled round with dark brown hair, 
with gracefully pointed “whiskers.” 
His “ beautiful housewife” is Ga- 
brielle of Gascony; and they have 
come over the sea to pay a Visit to 
the knight’s kinsman,—who is’ no 
other than Sir Biorn Flame-eye, him= 
self,—by whose rude son they are at- 
tacked, without cause or warning, on 
the instant of their arrival. “ Hurl- 
ed spears whizzed on every side:” 
the knight caught them with his sword, 
and knocked Sintram down with its 
hilt! A most affected, and winatural 
intervention of the figure and petition 
of the fair Gabrielle, is employed, by 
the author, to save Sintram’s life, 
whose dastardly attack on strangers 
certainly merited death,—but whom 
the lady thus complaisantly consoles. 


Gabrielle, beautiful as the morning, came 
on the shore followed by her women, an. 
being informed by Folko, in a few words, 
who his late opponent was, she took the 
whole fight as a prize-combat, saying = 
‘¢ You must not let yourself be cast down, 
noble sir, that my wedded lord has’ won. 
the prize, for know, that upon the whole 
earth there lives‘ unto this’ hour only ‘one 
single hero, from whom the Baron of Mont- 
faucon has not borne away’ the victory.”” 


Nothing can be more whimsical 
than the style of Sir Folko’s gallantry 
to his wife—or his housewife, as the 
translator. .chooses to term her— 
through the greater part of the rest 
of the romance. It is in Amadis de 
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Gaul,, we believe, that.a bridegroom 
is made to faint away, under the in- 
fluence of awe, as he is about to en- 
ter the bridal chamber ; but, even in 
these chivalrous compositions, the ex 
cess of the gentleman’s respect is suf- 
fered to subside under the frankness 
of. the Jady’s: permissions,—and_ the 
formula of phrase prescribed to the 
loyer,,is not, we believe, enjoined on 
the husband. ._ But the German au- 
thor has made of Folko the stiffest of 
gallants, long after he has become the 
most fortunate of spouses: the tip of 
his lady’s little finger seems quite 
enough to put him into ecstasies,— 
and the consequence is, that all that 
is over seems to be thrown away on 
such a husband. The contrast which 
these two curious characters present 
to.the rugged inmates of the Castle of 
Drontheim, has a powerful effect in 
the work ; and we are pleased with 
them, in spite of the false, cold, arti- 
ficial,.and affected style in which they 
are delineated... They have no more 
of the heartiness of nature about 
them, than if they were wax-work 
figures; but in their own pompous, 
masquerading manner they are cle- 
verly done,—being trueto themselves, 
though false to all the principles of 
natural truth. In this respect they 
bear a resemblance to the heroes and 
heroines of Gomberyille, Calprenéde, 
and Mademoiselle Scuderi,—in whose 
works we are almost reconciled to 
hearing old Horatius Cocles singing to 
Kchothe praises of his Clelie, andCyrus 
groaning at the feet of his Mandane, 
like a Celadon or Silvander of pasto- 
ral. The distortion is so great in 
these, that we accept its very extra- 
vagance as the principle of its justifi- 
cation, and drop all reference to na- 
tural models as totally out of the 
question. We do the same thing at 
the Opera House, when ‘Tamerlane 
warbles to his soldiers in a falsetto 
voice, or Julius Cesar dances a pas- 
seul before the senate of Rome. 

The effect of the lady’s charms on 
the wild northern mind. of Sintram, is 
represented, with a. more masterly 
hand: the novelty of her beauty-and 
of her manners. fills his soul with:an 
influence of a passionate, impetuous, 
yet not impure nature,—anid here it 
struggles with those dark supernatu- 
ral posséssions to which the hero of 
the romance is subject. The, fierce 
Sir Born, too, is subdued by the ;as- 
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cendancy...of the ..graceful.-knight,; 
who, on.his part,.scrutinizes the. pros 
priety of the. old chieftain’s conduct, 
with .a ;severity thatyseems., scarcely; 
allowable:in.a guest. In, consequence 
of finding out the trick formerly,at- 
tempted.to be played .on, the two 
Hamburghers, Sir Folko thought, it 
necessary to treat his entertainer with 
great coldness; : ; 


The two lofty and friendly beings; Folke 
and Gabrielle, were almost always ‘in ‘their 
apartments, and when they: appeared; it 
was with calm dignity and with: silent se. 
riousness, and Biorn and Sintram* stood 
before them in timid humility. Yet: the 
castle-lord could not support ‘the thought 
that his guests should depart unto the 
hearth of another knight. When Folko 
one day spake thereof, something like a 
tear came into the wild man’s eye. He 
sank his head and said in a low voice: ** As 
you will :—but I think, I shall on the day 
after fly down the rock.” 


The knight’s powers of pleasing 
were employed, in all their variety, to 
keep the sense of tedium from his 
« housewife,” during her long abode 
in the gloomy castle :—the enumera= 
tion of his accomplishments, and oc= 
cupations, however, bears evidence of 
avery fantastical taste. 


Folko meanwhile summoned every’ thing’ 
pleasing in his spirit, every grace of his no- 
ble courtesy, to make Gabrielle forget ‘that 
she was living in this wild castle, and that: 
the stark Norwegian winter. was’ already 
mounting up to freeze her in here for whole. 
meoons. At one time he related blooming 
tales, at another he played mirthful tunes, 
and desired Gabrielle to lead-off a dance 
thereto with her women ; then again, re= 
signing his lute unto one of the damsels; he 
himself mingled in the daiace,’ and always 
knew how to show his deyotion unto ‘his 
mistress therein in an ever novel manners 
then he appointed trials of bravery amongst 
his armed men in the spacious castle-hallsy 
and Gabrielle had some pretty trinket; or 
other to offer unto the conqueror ; often too 
he himself engaged in the circle of fighters, 
but so that he only met their assaults. on 
the defensive, and deprived no one of the 
prize. 


The.cause of theirlong stay at Drons 
theim,. and the delay of their! return. 
to their own country;:is, to ‘he asetiba 
ed,.to. Sintram. |! 4% Dedthwantlioth® 
Devil,” as ourreadersialready know: 
assume peculiar privileges in regard 
to.our hero andthelatter|dinartix 
cwar;,not being sorcettainhasthe for 
mer ,of ultimately jposséssing! hints) 
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gives hina igreat deal of ‘trouble. 
«“-The little Master,” is always at 
hand to take advantage of any acci- 
dental temptation, or to supply allure- 
ments to sin, when Sintram is placed 
in. critical circumstances. His love 
for the fair Gabrielle offered an op- 
portunity too favourable to be neg- 
lected ; and every art was practised 
by the fiend, to induce the hapless 
child of the flame-eyed Baron, to com- 
mit himself irretrievably to’ perdition 
by accepting the means offered him 
of gratifying his passion. These 
interferences on the part of the 
demon, furnish the subjects of several 
very striking scenes in the Romance, 
of the actual contents of which this 
slight sketch of the narrative can 
afford no idea. The night interview 
<«* where the sea-coast rises highest,” 
and “ beneath three half decayed 
oaks,” in which Sintram is persuaded 
to raise the storms by magic, that the 
return of the guests at Drontheim 
may be prevented, is amongst the 
most impressive of these. But our 
limits hinder us from pursuing further, 
even in this slight way, the continued 
thread of the narrative. The inte- 
resting account of the boar hunting ; 
of the battle with “old Earl Erik ;” 
the story of: “ Sir Weigand the Slim,” 
who afterwards became “ the mad 
pilgrim,” we must totally omit ; al- 
though these are precisely the most 
characteristic parts of the Romance, 
and'the most illustrative of the au- 
thor’s ‘talents. Hurrying towards 
the conclusion, we find Sintram, a 
prey to remorse and despairing love, 
retiring to “the stone castle on the 
moon rock.” This is a dreary retreat 
amongst the snow-covered mountains, 
to which the pious Rolfe accompa- 
nies him, and where they are received 
by the Warder, “a wild, dark man,” 
whom very few persons knew how to 
call by name, 


Which besides seemed the less needful, 
inasmuch as he entered into discourse with 
nobody. He was only just the warder of 
the stone tower upon the Moon-rock, and 
nothing further. 


The draw-bridge having been lower- 
ed,— 


Silently ,did..they,, greet»one another, si- 
jently did Sintram, enter, and the joylezs 
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gates closed with a crash behind the future 
herimit. a0 
The events. that took )place.,here 

in which. Death, the, wil -One,the 
Mad Pilgrim, the Warder, and ‘the 
Chaplain, are actively engaged, are 
connected with incidents and ‘narra-' 
tives that we have beenobliged ‘to 
omit: suffice it to say, that the period: 
of Sintram’s seclusion was fully occu- 
pied, and that appearances indicated 
thathis fate wasnow rapidly approach- 
ing to acrisis. The tempter redoubles 
his activity; but Sintram, strengthen- 
ed by the chaplain’s exhortations, 
maintains his resistance; triumphs: 
even over his love for Gabrielle; and 
visits the convent where his pious 
mother has for years prayed for his 
deliverance. Her, as yet however, 


‘he does not see; for one fearful trial 


—the last—is yet reserved for him. 
The description of this forms the ob= 
ject and completion of the Romance} 
and the author states, that an engrav- 
ing of Albert Durer, representing 
such a scene as he has here attempt- 
ed to delineate, excited him to under= 
take the tale. We are sorry that we 
cannot transcribe the pages in which 
Sintram’s last peril is forcibly painted } 
—but we must content ourselves with 
referring the admirers of this wild 
style, to the book itself, which we 
venture to affirm will interest. the 
feelings and arrest the attention even 
of those who are most struck by its 
faults. Ina fearful valley, Sintram 
is accosted by Death, and assailed 
by “ the Little Master ”’—“ a loath- 
some form, horned, half a boar, half 
a bear in face; * striding upright 
upon horse’s hoofs, with a marvellous 
ly hideous, hooked, or sickle-like 
weapon in its hand.” His resigned 
preference of Death, notwithstanding 
the temptations of the fiend, who of- 
fers him life and Gabrielle, consti- 
tutes our hero’s ultimate victory, and 
a hardly-gained one it is. The demon 
vanishes on an adjuration by Sintram, 
in the name of the Saviour, that he 
would “ cease his enticing prate,”— 
as the translator strangely renders the 
words! 


‘¢ He will not come again; said Death 
friendly. 

‘‘ So then I am now become altogether 
thine, my solemn companion ? 


* These are-nice distinctions !—E#d. 
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*¢ Not yet, my Sintram. Not till after 
many, many years, shall I come unto thee. 
But thou must not forget me until then. , 

«JT will hold ‘thee fast before my soul, 
thou fearfully healing’ warner, thou terribly 
loving guide.” 

66 Oh, I canialso look very mild.”’ 

And he proved it forthwith by the deed. 
His form began to melt. away, ever more 
and more softly, before the growing glim- 
mer that shone out of the hour-glass ; his 
features, but now so bitterly severe, smiled 


tenderly ; out of the crown of serpents there. 


grew a sparkling palm-wreath ; out of the 
horse a white vapoury moon-cloud, and 
the bell sang forth sweet lullabies invisibly 
therefrom. Sintram thought he distinguish- 
ed these words in the sound : 


** World and arch-foe fly before thee ! 
Heavenly lights are hovering o’er thee ! 
Hero who hast won this prize, 

Help the old man in his sorrow! 

For my hand, this very morrow, 

Fast will close his flaming eyes.” 


The knight well knew that his father 
was hereby meant, and urged on his noble 
horse at full speed. It obeyed him now 
easily and readily, and the faithful hound 
ran again busily and with confidence by 
his side; Death had disappeared—only 
something like a ruddy morning-cloud ho- 
vered along before him, which remained 
visible even then, when the already uprisen 
sun clearly and brightly lit up the pure 
wintry sky. 


The old Sir Biorn soon departs this 
life, as the reader anticipates; and Sin- 
tram, whom an English writer would 
have consoled by a successful love- 
affair, for his unsuccessful one, mere- 
ly becomes a sort of guardian and in- 
structor to the son of Sir Folko, and 
his “ housewife,” the fair Gabrielle. 
These Germans are easily appeased 
in such things. . 

The book is altogether a great cu- 
riosity, and in this respect it is well 
worthy of perusal. The translator 
conspires with the author to give it 
this character: but, it has also higher 
distinctions. It bears a northern, 
stormy, misty aspect—it is crowded 
with names and images of an icy, 
bleak, rugged, and frowning cast. It 
presents to cur observation, nature in 
desolation, and human beings in sa- 
vage gloom. Demons laugh through- 
outits pages; dead men’s bones clat- 
ter; swords clash; and _ tempests 
howl. The inclemency of the fiction 
seems caught from the bleakness of 
the climate. What Hazlitt finely 
says of Ossian’s Poems, might, with 
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a few alterations; be applied. to the 


Romance of Sintram and his Compa 
nions. 


Til. The Faney: a Selection from 
the Poetical Remains of the late Peter 
Corcoran, of Gray's Inn, Student at 
Law. Taylor and Hessey,  Fleet- 
street. 1820. 


The late Perrr Corcoran is no 
more! . He died the victim of a com- 
plicated disorder: it was called a 
consumption ; but we, knowing that 
it arose partly from love, and partly 
from damp feet, (hurried on, it must 
be confesed, by an attachment to 
boxing and blue ruin,) feel ourselves 
disinclined to be precipitate in giving 
a title to his last complaint. Poor 
fellow !—Yes ; Corcoran is no more: 
he burned out like a taper or a torch, 
and was bright to the last: his spirit 
was buoyant and brave ; pugilistic 
and poetical; it was soaring and strik- 
ing through life—and after death he 
shall be long remembered. 

Mr. Corcoran may congratulate— 
or rather he might, had he been liv- 
ing, have congratulated himself—on 
having found a biographer willing and 
able to do him justice.—Who the edi- 
torial biographer is, we do not profess 
to know, for he has, with a modesty 
not very common in these days, con- 
cealed himself from an “ admiring 
public.” His merits, however, will 
probably betray him some of these 
days; till when, we must rest in con 
tented ignorance. But, as the best 
compliment to him, let us turn, with- 
out more ado, to the book itself. 

Peter Corcoran, it seems, was @ 
native of Shrewsbury, which place, 
we are told, is notorious for the pride 
of its inhabitants, (which we did not 
know,) and for the excellence of its 
cakes (which we have grateful rea- 
son for acknowledging). He was 
heir to a small competency, and was 
placed at the free-school of -his native 
town.—Mrs. Corcoran, a good sort of 
woman, had her doubts about pub- 
lic schools ; but they were satisfied 
at last, and her son became a mem~ 
ber of one of those youthful republics. 
Here, he was permitted 

At a very early age, to. mingle with the 
world: in little,—to tear gramimars, break 
bounds, and pilfer orchards :—to fight near- 
ly as soon as he could walk,—and to swear 
almost as soon-as he could speak. He has 
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often given a lively history of his labours 
and adventures, as the boy-servant of an 
elder boy; how he used to get the tea- 
things set, clean the shoes, and dress any 
little nicety for supper ;—how he was lower- 
ed, at the risk of his slim young neck, 
from the bed-room window, to thin Mr. 
Danna’s garden for the next day’s tart ;— 
how he carried fighting cocks for his master 
in a bag to a bye field, for what he called 
<< an afternoon’s play ;”—how he escaped, 
on a fine moonlight midnight, to steal trout, 
or bathe in the chill and rapid stream of 
the Severn. These are but a slender por- 
tion of his recitals, but they will serve to 
shew the probation he endured, and will be 
some excuse for the frailties, gaieties, and 
abandonment of his after existence. 


This seems to have been similar to 
the course of study pursued by the 
famous Mr. Harry Idle, of whom 
mention has been made in the re- 
nowned “ Universal Spelling book,” 
and whom Hogarth has immortalized 
in his series.of pictures on “ Industry 
and Idleness.” By good luck, Mr. Cor- 
coran’s fate was somewhat different 
from that of Mr. Idle, and yet it was, 
in truth, melancholy enough.—Peter, 
in fact, “ was never idle,” as his friend 
informs us; yet he turned poet, and 
Jampooned his school-fellows when 
they affronted him; and when they 
pleased him, celebrated their young 
and heroic achievements in song. He 
left school at last, and went to Oxford, 
where “the innocent vices of his 
boyhood, for such they might com- 
paratively be termed, were exchang- 
ed for the deeper failings of advanced 
years.’ — From these, however, he 
was partly reclaimed by illness, and 
by an attack of the heart, to which 
poets, even of the most moderate 
talent, have been immemorially ex~ 
posed. 


It appears that he had been visiting at 
the house of a friend near Hanover-square 
during the vacation, and it was here that 
he became attached to the virtues, the 
accomplishments, and the beauty of his 
friend’s sister. Young Corcoran was just 
emerging from a severe illness, and the 
languor, generally attendant upon it, gave 
to his person and his features the softness 
and sadness which are so peculiarly touch- 
ing to the tenderness of women. His very 
mind had become refined by suffering, and 
he was anxious to appear in her eyes intel- 
ligent, subdued, just, and unvulgar, and 
to hide from her knowledge the dissipation 
and emptiness of his school and college life. 
He now breathed a new and a cheerful exist- 
ence. He read poetry to her, he wrote it. 
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Hername crowned innumerablesonnets, and 
her image was mingled, inmany verses, with 
pastoral fictions of retirement and happi- 
ness, and with classical wishes for unam- 
pitious ease—for the days of chivalry and 
romance, or the return of the golden age. 
The young lady of course became enamour- 
ed of these attentions, and she listened with 
a pleasing willingness to Peter’s pledges of 
love, and to all those little ebullitions of 
tenderness of which young persons are in 
general innocently guilty, when they sit to- 
gether, and look into each other’s eyes. 

The father of young Corcoran now per- 
mitted him to leave college, and to enter 
himself of Gray’s Inn, though he had taken 
no degree, and was therefore subjecting 
himself to a harder town probation. Peter 
took lodgings in Vine-street, Piccadilly, to 
be near the fair object of his attachment 5 
and it may be supposed that he looked 
more into her face than into the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s ; and that he turned the curls on 
her forehead oftener than the leaves of 
Coke :—certain it 1s, he made little way 
in his legal studies. -He might be said 
hardly to know Blackstone from the Law- 
List. 

Corcoran now wrote poetry vehemently, 
and flamed in the gorgeous pages of La 
Belle Assemblée, or pined in the sober and 
pensive columns of the Gentleman’s. ‘The. 
magazines felt the ardour or the melancholy 
of his hand, month after month; and he 
as often said that nothing could equal the 
rapture,—the pride,—with which he pe- 
rused his own productions,—reading over 
and over, with solitary glory,—‘* Lines to 
a Lady weeping,” or ‘* Verses on hearing 
Miss ———— sing!” The following is a 
specimen of the effusions of his muse. at 
this period ;—it is a favourable one, being 
a piece written at the desire of his lady ta 
an Italian air :— 


STANZAS. 
Hark! Italy’s music 
Melts over the sea ; 
Falling light from some lattice, 
Where cavaliers be : 
And sweet lady voices 
Steal over the deep, 
To hush all around us 
The billows to sleep. 


Our gondola gently 
Goes over the wave $ 
As though it were dreaming 
To sounds that enslave: — 
We listen—we listen ! 
How blessed are we, 
Who hear this dim music 
O’er Italy’s sea! 


About this time the young lady 
went into Kent. Absence and time 
were too much even for Peter’s love ; 
it waned, and a new passion sprung 
as a competitor with cupid. Boxing 
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ecame the delight-of Mi.Coreoran’s 
dite,; and he. patronizedsand sparred, 
-ahd.betted;.and. drank, like éne ofthe 
Leminent.s ‘His poetry*beeame infect- 
ed with: thé’ slang‘of the’ Fives Court, 
and his love-letters’ gréw more calm, 
and much more mysterious than for- 
meérly. The lady was displeased, of 
“course ; and he had his hours of fever, 
and lassitude, and self-reproach. . In 
“one.of these he composes the follow- 
dng Sonnet. 
,; SONNET. 
Tonce. had thought to’ have embalm’d my 
name ; 
With. Poesy::—to have serv’d the gentle 
Muses 

. With, high sincerity :—but Fate refuses, 

jAnd,I am: now become most strangely 

fil tame, 
And careless-what becomes of Glory’s game— 
Who strives—who wins the wondrous 

i prize—-who loses ! 

«Not that the heavy world my spirit bruises ; 
,,Butd havenot the heart to rush at Fame. 
Magnificent and mental images 

Haye wvisited.me oftentimes, and given 
 My,mind to.proud delights—but now it 

{ SCES) ¢ ‘ 

. Those. visions going like the lights of even : 

, AIL intellectual grandeur dimly flees, — 

And. I am, quiet as the stars.of heaven ! 

d fax P..C. 

The cruelty of ‘his fair friend, at 
last,-produces serious effects on the 
unfortunate Peter Corcoran. He 
writes to her in prose, and his letters 
are returned: he assails her in verse, 
Dut not eyen rhyme can now prevail. 
There. is something affecting in the 
following extract ; we do not alto- 
gether love the prudence of his god- 
dess, we confess. 


His letters of expostulation to her were 
dictated by a steadier pen and a more som- 
bre mind; but these met with ‘the same 
fate. In one of his letters he says :—** You 
cannot imagine, my dearest Kate, what I 
suffer by the recollection of that idle quar- 
rel, and the still.:more idle verses. which it 
occasioned. If you continue unforgiving, 
I have no one left.to make life cheerful. 
My own good opinion is. lost, My nights 
are torture to me:—but I seem now to have 
no inducement to wish them better or quie- 
ter. I might, perhaps, escape from folly, 
if any one would rejoice at it, or ‘ welcome 
me back to the world.’ Invanother letter 
he writes, as if in the provocation of sor- 
row and despair :—‘¢ To-morrow T go to 
Randall’s fights;—but I think, if I were 
recalled by you, I could break my promise 
to. my companions, and pass a day of hap- 
piness and forgiveness with you. Try me, 
my dear Kate!” It is most probable that she 
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neyer attempted to reelaim» him’ but i¢a¢ t 
much to be lamented that‘an endeavour was 
not: made by her :—for from her*influenee; 


alone, .could.»such a» measure: have © been:; 
effected. Fone! 


The following short piece of critia 
cism by Mr. Corcoran’s Editor, forms: 
the conclusion of the Biography. 
From the “ Remains”. afterwards} 
we purpose giving our readers a fewr 
extracts, in order to enable them i4ai 
judge of the qualities of this: really, 
amusing little book. 


His style of writing is not good ; itis toa, 
broken, irresolute, and rugged,—and is tou* 
anxious in its search after smart expressions 
to.be continuous or elevated in its subs... 
stance. (Corcoran was remarkably fond of* 
puns, as his works will exemplify. He 
wrote with great rapidity, when he could 
bring himself to write at all; but he more, 
often commenced than concluded works 
and it was a common case for him, to plan, 
and open a new piece at night which was’ 
neglected or forgotten in the morning. . 

He had few friends :—and it cannot ‘be 
denied, in spite of his faults, that his mis- 
tress was harsh and relentless, beyond the! 
run of women in general. Few ladies wowld 
have frowned so long, who appeared at one_ 
time to love so well. The woman that ean. 
retain her stern disregard through a long 
siege of letters and verses, is either singu 
larly high-principled, or superlatively une 
feeling. Peter, with all his heedlessnesgsy’ 
was the only constant lover of the two, for 
he remembered her on his death-bed. The 
lady still lives, and is married. When. 
she reads this imperfect memoir of Cotco+ 
ran, she will surely feel some contrition at 
having repulsed him to the last, “instead oft 
having lured him from the fatal and fagci- 
nating errors that generated his death. ,-- 

The works selected for publication are 


but a small portion of those left in MS. by 


Peter; if this little volume should be wellre- 
ceived by the public, the editor may be in-., 
duced to offer what Addison’ has happily” 
called, ‘* more last words of Mr. Baxter.” 
The first piece is called King Tims 

the First, an American Tragedy, and 
is an imitation of Tom Thumb and 
Bombastes Furioso. There are sniarty 
touches of humour. about. it, but our 
limits. will not allow us to make an 
extract.. The colloquy between An 
tony Tims and Jemima, however, 
(p. 18, 19,) will be found piquant, 
and interesting; and the’ position 
which King ‘Tims takes— ° 
We do not sit,—because.we, have: no. seat, 


is logical, and not: to beeoverturned. 
There are ‘some yery' amusing... 
stanzas in the poem, in the Beppa* 
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vapasure, entitled “ The Fields of O’er there loins, to keep from 

*Pothill,’—but we confess, that, on flight t 

oe we like the author's serious The nal wind, that all, too often 
ies,— 


verses the best, and we wish sincere- 
ly, that, if Mr. Corcoran has left any 
wife serious poetry, his Editor would 

ive it to the public. 

dn the Fields of Tothill, these 
stanzas occur, which we must own 
wwecare much pleased with: the au- 
thor wishes to be 


W¥i— An Ettrick shepherd in far lands, 
A thing with prudent Scotchmen not un- 
ae; common, 
\nd live and linger there till all the sands 
_ AF life had pass’d: and with some gen- 
~ >. tle woman 

Feed the sweet hours with beauty—and take 
ts , hands, 
ofan dance, and sing, and gambol, like a 
een, .. rue man 

Who scorns to check his money, till he 
sai, must 

Come down, as honest folks say, with the 
Me ast. 

A. beautiful high forehead, where the snow 
_&s never absent, as on lofty hills ; 

“Wath hair that hath indeed a sunlike glow, 
rand wanders round it like its golden 
gic  Tills !— 

Lcannot bend my eyes on such a brow, 
snd not forget the world and all its ills: 

Teiremble at a star-like eye—and start, 

Egeling the blood-tide flow upon the heart. 

"FH6 touch of the white hand—all white, 
HOR but warm 5 
sffhe inconstant rose that creeps upon the 
31968 cheek, 

ixi@ sheds its glowing leaf at the soft storm 
J<Of hurried feelings: and the lily meek 

Ynvading where the rose had set its form, 
~t¥4l these a fatal language to me speak :— 

Fatal, yet sweet—I take it to my breast, 
Si4nd feel that knowledge robs me of all 
yu. rest. 


“Phe following Sonnet to Randall, 
<P ane Nonpareil,” is very good. . 
Resa 


"wo 
ind 


SONNET 
Bite On the Nonpareil. 
$2hiis 
bik None but himself can be his parallel! ” 


“With: smarble-coloured 
iio. Keen eyes, 
«Protected by a forehead broad and white— 
.4\nd hair cut close lest it impede the sight, 
And clenched hands, firm, and of punish- 
Srepuy ING Size-— 

Steadily held, or motion’d wary-wise, 
“0 hit or stop,—and kerchief too drawn 


s 


ight 


PEL 


shoulders, — and 


The Nonpareil stands!—— Fame, whose 
bright eyes run o’er 
With joy to seea Chicken of her own, 
Dips her rich pen in claret, and writes 
down 
Under the letter R, first on the score, 
«¢ Randall,_—John,—Inrish Parents, age 
not known,— 
Good with both hands, and only ten stone 
four!” 
The Sonnet page 92 is very sweetly 
vritten, notwithstanding the Editor’s 
note. 
SONNET. * 


Where lilies lie uneasily at rest 

On the sweet silver pillows of the waves, 
And every pebble, like a pearled guest, 

At bottom inthe streaming water laves ; 
When willows hang their sea-green drapery 

Loose in the wooing airs,—and swdns are 

white 
About the coiling brooks, sweet imagery 

Of lover’shearts, inseparable and bright 5 - 
Where grass is greenest in the loneliest 

dell, 

Fed by the patient sheddings of a spring ; . 
And where the flowers are all unmatchable 

In hue and odour—thither would I wing 
My happy spirit,—but the Insolvent Court 
Keeps me a prisoner still, and mars one’s 

sport ! 

We take our leave of Mr. Corcoran: 
with the two following extracts. The 
firstisfroma poementitled “Stanzas, ” 
andshewsvery pathetically the state of 
Peter Corcoran’s mind in its hour of 
degradation: the last is a vivid, and, 
as we know, a true description of what 
occurs previously to ‘an actual en=- 
counter at Moulsey. 


The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear; 

I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppress’d and near 

I stare atit while half reclin’d, 

And feel its thick light on my mind. 


The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorseless heart; 

All that was beautiful and chaste, 
For me seem’d set apart: 

But I was fashion’d to defy 

Such treasure, so set richly by- 


How could I give up HER, whoseeyes 
Were fill’d with quiet tears, 
For many a day,—when thoughts would 
rise, 
Thoughts darken’d with just fears, 


porfect sonnet. 
wa 


mah 


pce yn ee a a OE 


Dan.: ; : ' 
#'tfhis was a favourite poem with Mr. Corcoran, It only wants a meaning to be a 
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Of, all my vices!—Memory sces 
Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 


A’ wild and wretched choice was mine, 
A life of low delight; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 
That vex the wasted night ; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glee, 

The strife of dark society. 


After having detailed the hurry 
and difficulties of the morning of a 
day, whereon a fight is to take place, 
the author proceeds— 


*Tis LIFE to cross the laden ferry, 
With boon companions, wild and merry, 
And see the ring upon the Hurst, 

With carts encircled—hear the burst 
At distance, of the eager crowd.— 

Oh, it is LrrE! to see a proud 
And dauntless.man step, full of hopes, 
Up to the P. C. + stakes and ropes, 
Throw in his hat, and witha spring 
Get gallantly within the ring; 

Hye the wide crowd, and walk awhile, 
Taking all cheerings with a smile: 

To see him strip,—his well train’d form, 
White, glowing, muscular, and warm, 
All beautiful in conscious power, 
Relaxed and quiet, till the hour; 

His glossy and transparent frame, 

In radiant plight to strive for fame ! 

To look upon the clean shap’d limb 

In silk and flannel clothed trim;— 
While round the waist the kerchief tied 
Makes the flesh glow in richer pride. 
*Tis more than LIrFE,—to watch him hold 
His hand forth, tremulous yet bold, 
Over his second’s, and to clasp 

His rival’s in a quiet grasp ; 

To watch the noble attitude 

He takes,—the crowd in breathless mood Soto 
And then to see, with adamant start, 
The muscles set,—and the great heart 
Hurl a courageous splendid light 

Into the eye,—and then,—the rreuT ! 


We have now done with the “ Re- 
mains.”—Our readers will, before this, 
have understood thatthe book entitled 
the Fancy, is a mere Jeu D’Esprit, 
and Peter Corcoran, like “ Horam,” 
a shade. The Editor is, in truth, the 
Author, and he is a pleasant and cer- 
tainly very clever writer: why he does 
not write seriously we cannot divine— 
not that he does not write in a lively 
style, and in a lively vein; far from 
it: but we like the serious touches 
the best---perhaps, because serious 
poetry is more to our taste, in gene- 
ral. We can safely recommend the 
«* Fancy ” as an amusing and very in- 
genious performance. 
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IV. Marcian Colonna, an Itatian 
Tale, with three Dramatic Scenes, and 
other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
Svo. Warren, London, 1820. 


This is as it should be: Mr. Corn- 
wall’s last work is his finest, which 
is one, and no mean proof, that its 
predecessors were good. 

Marcian Colonna, the principal of 
the pieces contained in this volume, 
is a composition of infinite sweetness. 
It is a story ofa 
Young Italian pair, 

Who lov’d so lucklessly, yet ah! so well. 

But it has other interest than that 
which arises from the passion of love 
and its casualties—though, in this 
young poet’s hands, the power in 
question, “so fearful, and so fair,” 
would not be likely to fail of supply- 
ing the needful excitement. The 
ambition of genius, however, goes 
ever beyond the necessity ; and, in 
the tale of Marcian Colonna, the ima- 
gination is led to exercise itself on 
some of the grandest moral pheno 
mena of nature ; to dally with awful 
surmises ; while the affections of the 
heart are stimulated to the intensest 
sympathy with tenderness glowing 
amidst sorrow, and the confidence of 
an innocent soul betrayed into agony 
by the very enthusiasm of the attach 
ment that ought to have crowned it 
with happiness. 

Marcian Colonna is no common 
lover, whose doubts, hopes, and per- 
plexities, depend on the usual exter- 
nal accidents of'a lover’s situation, — 
viz. the coldness of the lady, inequa= 
lity of fortune, the cruelty of parents, 
the restraints of duty, and such like. 
The shadows that fall over his fate 
are chiefly thrown from the darkness 
and dreary images of his own mind ; 
and the ardour of a passion, under 
the strain of which his existence 
staggers, is awfully connected with the 
disturbed visions of an intellect, which 
is at least unsettled, and the terrible 
impressions of a mortally-stricken 
imagination. We tremble over his 
mistress, as if she were his doomed 
victim, even when his eyes “are 
“lit up with love, and all his woes 
abandoned, ‘or forgot.” The heavy 
gloomy clouds never, for an instant, 
leave the horizon of their fortunes, 


+. These letters stand for the Pugilistic Club, and not for Peter Corcoran, as some night 


conjecture. 
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however bright the sunshine may 
momentarily fall on the particular 
spot where they are placed. 


Yo those o’er whom pale Destiny with his 
sting 

Hangs, a mere glance, a word, a sound 
will bring 

Phe bitter future with its terrors, all 

Black and o’erwhelming. 


The poem opens with an eloquent 
apostrophe to the “ romantic land of 
Italy,—” 


Mother of painting, and sweet sounds 


in which, however, we recognize a 
quality that may be set down as cha- 
racterizing this author’s poetry. We 
mean that of forcibly suggesting what 
has been done by others, without ex- 
citing a suspicion of servile imitation, 
or of necessitous borrowing. Har- 
monies, with which we are familiar, 
seem always floating about us while 
we are reading Mr.Cornwall’s pieces: 
but it is very evident that this effect 
is produced, rather by the quickness 
and delicacy of his sensibility, caus- 
ing it to receive, with extreme facility, 
impressions from all the world of 
beauty and grandeur about him, 
than by a poverty of fancy, or low- 
minded disposition to plagiarism. It 
is impossible, on reading through this 
volume, to shake off the idea, that, 
if Lord Byron were not in existence 
as an author, much of the colouring, 
and turn of thought, and style of al- 
lusion, and figurative embellishment 
of these poems, would be different 
from what we find them;—but no- 
thing like copying is apparent. On the 
contrary, there is a freshness, as well 
as harmony, im the structure of the 
verse,—a sparkling vivacity, and pe- 
culiar delicacy, in the language and 
images, that bear evidence to- the 
author’s having drawn at once from 
his. own consciousness of nature, and 
the stores of his own proper expe- 
rience of feeling. 
The convent of Laverna, placed 
amongst the Appenines, 
Yn solitude, —built up by saintly hands, 
And deemed a wonder in the elder times, — 
is, at the commencement of the poem» 
the abode, or rather the prison, of 
the young Colonna,” 


Chasms of thd early world are yawning 
Hom Sr tOSTEs 
And rocks are seen, craggy, and vast, and 
Prepares 
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And many a dizzy precipice sublime, 

And caverns dark as death, where the wild 
air 

Rushes from all the quarters of the sky: 

Above, in all his old regality, 

The monarch eagle sits upon his throne, 

Or floats upon the desert winds, alone. 

. : 
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It is a place of woe, 

And, ’midst its cold dim aisles, and cells of 
gloom, 

The pale Franciscan meditates his doom. 


The waywardness, infirmity, and 
ill-treatment of Colonna in his youth, 
are powerfully described. 

He wandered thro’ the night, and. loved to 
hear 

The winds come wailing by the tombs, and 
see 

The thistle stagger, and the ivy sere 

Shake in the blast—she who. triumphantly. 

Hangs her black tresses, like a rustling 
pall, 

O’er grave and arch alike, and preys on 
all. 

He was the youngest of his house, and 

from 

His very boyhood a severer gloom 

Than such as marks the child, gathered 
and grew 

Around him, like an overshadowing veil ; 

And yet at times—(often) when some sad 
tale 

Was told, from out that seeming darkness 
flew 

Flashes of mind and passion, and his eye 

Burned with the lightning of his brain, 
and then 

He spoke more proudly; yet, by many 
men, 

(Who some ancestral taint had not forgot.) 

Manrctan was shunned from very infancy, 

And marked and chartered for the mad- 
man’s lot. 


At.a moment, 
When memory slept, and that blank idiot 


air, 

More hideous than death—to which de- 
spair . 

Is nothing, nor remorse—came smiling 
o’er 

His features, they (his cautious parents) 
bore 

The youth unto Laverna. 

% % # 2% * * *  # 


He was missed 

By none; and when his mother fondly 
kissed 

Her eldest born, and bade him, on that 
day, 

Devote him to the dove-eyed Julia, 

The proud Vitelli’s child, Rome’s paragon, 

She thought no longer of her cloistered 
son. 


But he, in his cell, recovers from 
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the temporary suspension of his facul- 
ties, and regains his constitutional 
state of mind, which is one rather of 
frenzied sensibility, than of alienated 
reason. 
And Nature then 
sweet smile, 
The icy barrier of his heart, and he 
Returned unto his first humanity. 


His elder brother is cut-off: and 
our information of this is rather too 
pertly given:—* he fell,’ we are 
told, 

A victim in a cause he lov’d too well; 


but the poet should either have said 
less or more. Marcian is now brought 
from his seclusion to take his rightful 
place in the family: 


unlock’d, with her 


‘And the despised, neglected Marcian now 
Wore the descended honours on his brow. 


And he, at times would 
speak 

Of one with heavenly bloom upon her 
check, 


Whose vision did his convent hours be- 
guile ; 

A phaniom shape, and which, in sleep, still 
came 

And fann’d the colour of his cheek to 
flame. 

Sometimes has he been known to gaze afar 

Watching the coming of the evening star; 

And as it progress’d toward the middle 
sky, 

Like the still twilight’s lonely deity, 

Would fancy that a spirit resided there, 

A gentle spirit and young, with golden 
hair, 

And eyes as blue as the blue dome above, 

And a voice as tender as the sound of love. 


We soon discover that Julia, whom 
his mother had destined for her eldest 
son, has been the fair inspirer of those 
wild, but tender dreams of love and 
beauty, which were wont to soothe 
Marcian in his former distempered 
condition. The recollection of her 
was faint and uncertain in the enthu- 
siast’s mind; but 
Her shape and voice fell like a balm upon 
His sad and dark imagination. 


She “ had been betrothed, and 
widowed,” and they 


‘Who knew the bitter husband she had wed 
Rejoiced to learn that he indeed was dead. 


He was supposed to have perished 
by a sudden accident at sea; and 
Julia returns to Rome, from foreign 
travel with her father, shortly after 
Marcian’s re-instatement. 
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Mutual love had been already 
planted in both their hearts, and 
their meeting now gave to the pas- 
sion an acknowledged and uncon- 
troulable empire over both. The poet, 
at the commencement of the second 
part, thus finely apostrophises the 
power, whose influence in producing 
joy and sorrow, he is about to cele- 
brate. 


Oh power of Love so fearful and so fair— 

Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care— 

Oh! thou day-dreaming Spirit, who dost 
look 

Upon the future, as the charmed book 

Of Fate were open’d to thine eyes alone— 

Thou who dost cull, from moments stolen 
and gone 

Into eternity, memorial things 

To deck the days to come—thy revellings 

Were ‘glorious and beyond all others: 
Thou 

Didst banquet upon beauty once ; and now 

The ambrosial feast is ended !—Let it be. 

inough to say ‘* Jt was.”—Oh! upon me 

From thy o’ershadowing wings etherial 

Shake odorous airs, so may my senses ail 

Be spell-bound to thy service, beautiful 
power, 

And on the breath of every coming hour 

Send me faint tidings of the things: that 
were, 

And aid me as I try geutly to tell 

The story of that young Italian pair, 

Who loved so lucklessly, yet ah! so well. 


We regret that we cannot follow 
the work closely, in this part, through 
its delightful combinations of the en- 
chantments of a Roman climate and 
Roman scenery, with the transports 
of young affectionate hearts, during 
their first indulgence of passion and 
tenderness ;—the evil genius of Mar- 
cian being incessantly, however, pre- 
sent in a corner, at least, of the pic- 
ture, throwing a sublime shade over 
the image of bliss, like that of Satan, 
when it fell on the slumbering ferms 
of the first-created lovers. Colonna 
gives an interesting account of the 
season of his delirium to his beloved ; 
describing the fearful effigies which 
moved, amidst the darkness of his 
soul, in these troubled moments, and 
also the gentler vision of a female 
form, “ fragile as a summer cloud,” 
who, “ with her gentle voice,” stitled 
the tempest of his madness. 


He ended, and with kisses! sweet and soft 

She recompensed his words, and bade him 
dwell 

No more upon the past, but look aloft 
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And pray to Heaven; and yet she bade Like a huge animal, which, downward 

him tell hurl’d 
Again the story of that lady young, From the black clouds, lies weltering and 
Who o’er him in such dream-like beauty alone, 

hung: Lashing and writhing till its strength be 
<¢ You saw her, Marcian---No ?”---°* My gone. 


love, my love, 
My own,” he said, “* twas thou, my fo- 
rest dove, 
Who soothed me in the wilderness, and 
crept 
Into my heart, and o’er my folly wept, 
From dusky evening to the streaming morn, 
Showers of sparkling tears. Oh ! how for- 


lorn 
Was I without thee. Should I lose thee 
NOW 


“¢ Away, away !’? she said, and on his brow 

Pressed her vermillion lips, and drew his 
hair : 

Aside and kissed again his forehead fair. 

6¢ Come, thou shalt lie upon---aye, on my 
breast, 

And I will sing thee into golden rest.” 

But “ Fate was at hand!” Wan- 

dering by the banks of the Tiber, he 

sees, or thinks he sees, the form of 

Orsini, Julia’s husband, 


: Come peering from his watery 
home. 

Staring with sullen eyes upon the sands, 

As though he brooded o’er some wrong, or 


strove 

To wreck on happier hearts the slights of 
low 
love. 


Without disclosing the ground of 
his apprehensions to Julia, he induces 
the devoted creature to fly with him, 
a,/passionate maniac, far from her 
kindred and her country. 


One gentle sigh, 

Came from pale Julia, — but he trem- 
bled not, 

For she was his—the rest was all forgot. 

—That night they left the land of Italy. 


Then comes a powertul description 
of a storm :— 


The great Sea 
Bared, like a grave, its bosom silently. 


An apostrophe to the Ocean is in- 
troduced into this description, which 
is, magnificently written; yet we 
think it bears.evidence of haying been 
inspired by what.others have done on 
theysame, subject. Nothing like ser- 
vile imitation, ,however, can_ here, 
more. than, elsewhere, be charged 
against the author. 

‘© thow vast’Ocean ! Ever sounding Sea! 
Thouysymbol of. a drear immensity ! 

Thow thing that jwindest round. the, solid 
~ world 


a ‘ 


Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the Hast and in the West 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have 
no life 

Or motion yet are moved and meet in’ strife. 


The passage is considerably pro- 
longed beyond this,—but we must 
check ourselves in the enjoyment of 
the pleasure of quotation. 

The lovers are preserved from the 
tempest :— 

They died not. Housed within a fisher’s 

cot 

Life dawned on them, and pain was soon 
forgot. 

Time flew, and health returned and quiet~ 
ness, 

And still i? the world they found enough to 
bless. 

Colonna plied him in the fisher’s trade; 

And Julia watched his evening sail,—afraid 

If but a crested wave was on the deep. 

nd if she heard the ocean billows sweep 
Loudly along the shore, she looked on high, 
And prophesied of storm and tempest nigh. 


Again the reality, or the fancy, of 
being tracked by Orsini, bursts upon 
‘olonna, and drives him, dragging 
with him the patient Julia, from this 
calm retreat. 


They fled into the mountains. 

and day, 

By strange and lonely paths they sought 
their way : 

Wild as a creature in the forests born, 

That spring on Asian sands, Colonna grew, 

And with his burthen on his bosom flew, 

Supporting, watching her from night to 
morn. 

At last the chesnut groves and woods of 
pines 

Frown’d on them from the gloomy Appe- 
nines, 

And then Colonna felt his bride was safe. 

He placed her near Laverna in a cave, 

High, overgrown and haunted, yet his sport 

Had been to slumber there in former days, 

And, from its dizzy height, he had loved to 
court 

The breeze which ever 'o’er the mountains 
plays. 

— Clad in his fisher’s weeds, and witha brow 

Bronzed by his sea-ward life, Colonna now 

Went fearless tothe convent, and would toil 

For the pale monks, and till their rocky soil, 

And gain their bounty, (garments coarse, 
and food,) 


Night 
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Which he would carry to his cavern rude, 
And feed the dove that lay within his nest, 
And hush her every evening to her rest. 


Sad, yet sweetly touched in its 
sadness, is the conclusion of the story. 
Julia’s resignation to the hardships 
of her wandering life, is shaken by a 
feeling of remorse , engendered, as she 
imagined, by hearing from Colonna 
of her husband’s re-appearance ; but 
probably more owing to the constant 
pressure of the misery about her—a 
sense of which could, only in the guise 
of penitence, be tolerable tothe gene- 
rosity of her spirit. Marcian becomes 
tormented by a terror that she will 
one day abandon him :— 


He wept and prayed her not to leave him 
there, 
AA lone man, in his madness—in despair. 
And then he told her of his wretched youth, 
And how upon her love and gentle truth 
His life had rested ;—yet, she did not speak, 
Saye in the pallid hues that sunk her cheek, 
And in her heaving | breast, and rayless eye 
Which spoke of some fixed grief that would 
not fly. 


At last she acknowledges a wish 
to return “to a distant home,” to 
«¢ make her peace ‘ere she decay.” 


Hesighed but did not speak, 
Keeping a horrid silence, there he sate, 
A maniac, full of love, and death, and fate. 


Hardened in his frenzy by jealousy, 
he administers a poisonous opiate to 
his wife,—and thus realizes the fear- 
ful impression, which ever glowed 
vividly on his mind in the seasons of 
madness, that it was in his destiny to 
commit a murder. 


Away he wandered for some lengthened 


hour, 

‘When the black poison shewed its fiercest 
power, 

And when he sought the cavern, there she 
lay, 

The young, the gentle,—dying fast away. 


He sate and ” watched her, as a nurse 
might do, 
And saw the dull film steal across the blue, 
And saw, and felt her sweet forgiving smile, 
That, as she died, parted her lips the while. 
Her hand ?—its pulse was silent—her voice 
gone, 
But patience in her smile still faintly shone, 
* And in her closing eyes a tenderness, 
‘That seemed as she would fain Colonna 
bless. 


We cannot sufficiently admire ‘the 
“skill with which this accomplished 
young author has softened down into 
pure pathos, a scene of suffering, 
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which, from its elements—murder, in 
constancy, and madness—might; * in 
clumsier hands, have shocked the fecl- 
ings more than poetry ought. But 
delicacy of touch and sweetness, ef 
sentiment, we hold to be the chief 
distinctions of our author's genius. 
He infuses a soft grace into his com- 
positions which is ‘all his own, andstiiz 
which he may rest a claim to origina 
lity. The wings of his muse mov, 
like those of a dove, above the trou- 
bled waters ; and she “ brocds 6éver 
her own sweet voice.” There is mitch 
strenuous writing in this fine story, 
much lofty ex ‘pression, and imposing: 
imagery ; but the author seems to,14s 
to be always most genuine where he 
is most gentle. His most natural 
language streams into the heart like 
a balm ; and the ‘native melody of 
his numbers is necessa rily allied: to 
the tenderest emotions, whether of 
melancholy or of joy. 
The drattiatic scene of Fuliary tlie 
Apostate, is a chaste and noble ‘com 
position, in which heater and phila- 
sophy constitute the sole inter est, iii 
dependently altogether of passion. 
The story is of the Emperor's : Jagt 
moments, and we regret that,;,eur 
limits will not permit us to do mane 
than generally express our warm ap-< 
probation of this fine classical skéteh. 
The sketch of Amelia Wentworth 
is, perhaps, more completely t6“our 
taste than any thing else Mr. Cor 
wall has written! “There is a dé Hick 
cy in the management, coupled with. 
a hazard in the situation of the prim— 
cipal character, the effect of which is 
most captivating; and the difficulty 
of this nice preservation demands that 
we should give superlative praise” to 
its accomplishment. Amelia, yours. 
beautiful, and in love, has been’ we- 
ded, not to the object of her choice, 
but to an austere elderly person, “Who 
neither knows how to lessen thé’ ‘sa 
crifice ae, has made, nor to respect 
it. The first dialogue disclosesithe 
husband’s sBATOiey of Charles;' and. 
the brutality of his temper, iP the 
rudeness of the repulse he gives to. his 
wife’s entreaties, that this ‘young! Shon 
may not be e shipped off for Indig. “The 
lady resents the imputations with the 
spirit of an innocent woman,. anda 
wife ; yet in the next dialogue, where 
she is: alone with Charles, wesderthe 
danger she is in, and feel ‘the seventy 
of her fate ‘in ‘the shaking's of hdrake- 
solution. 4 
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wet Ch.” Dear Amelia. 

.; Amel. Call me your mother, Charles. 
“« Ch. My Guardian 
pa Amel. Ah! name him not tome. Charles, 
vee I have been 


4Jesting awhile; but my dark husband’s 
asin “frown 

€%omes like a cloud upon me. You must 
pil FS4 g 


a) 
‘Far, my dear Charles, from the one friend 
who loves you: 

“To; Hindostan. 

wth. I know it. 

ree eAmel. For myself. 

T shall think of you often, my dear Charles. 
Think of me sometimes. When your trum- 
7 pet sounds, 

‘You'll recollect the coward you knew once, 
“Over the seas in England ? 

“ Ch. Spare my heart. 

:2"UAmel. I do not think you have a heart : 
3 *tis buried. 
50 Ch. Amelia, Oh! Amelia, will you never 
‘Know the poor heart that breaks and bursts 
iQ for you ? 

Oh! do not take it ill; but now believe 
_How fond, and true, and faithful 
_rceamel. Is this jest ? 

_You act well, Sir; or—but if it be true, 
“Then what am I ? 

“Ch. Oh! by these burning tears ; 

“By all my haunted days and wakeful nights, 
“Oh! ‘by yourself I swear, dearest of all, 
“=f Tove—love you, my own Amelia! 

a@nee T will call you so. Do—do not scorn 
ecifs © me, 
And blight my youth—I do not ask for 
a love 5 
~J.dare not. Trample not upon my heart, 
My untouched heart—I gave it all to you, 
Without a spot of care or sorrow on it. 
aly spirit became yours—lI worshipped you, 
“Aind for your sake in silence. Say but once 
“You hate me not, for this—Speak, speak! 
Amel. Alas! 


,. Between the first scene and the 
“gecond a considerable period of time 
_ds,,supposed to have elapsed, and it 
“opens with Amelia on her death-bed. 
_After some very affecting conversa- 
tion with a female attendant, Charles 
_enters. 


™ 


€h. I am here. 

=JDid-you not call ? 

‘vey Amel. You come in time. My thoughts 
». Were full of you, dear Charles. Your mo- 
eid yy 1 ther (now 

~d take that title,) in her dying hour 

das ‘privilege to speak unto your youth. 
; ~_ahere’s one thing pains me; and I would 
~ be calm. 

* —My husband has been harsh unto me,— 
SPR yet ‘ 
'Aie4s my husband: and you'll think of this 
“hf anysterner feeling move your heart ? 
seeks no revenge for me. You will not ? 

—Nay, 
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Is it so hard to grant my last-request ? 
Heis my husband: he was father, too, 
Of the blue-eyed boy you were so fond of 
once. 
Do you remember how his eyelids closed 
‘When the first summer rose was opening’? 
*Tis now two years ago—more, more : 
and I— 
T now am hastening to him. Pretty boy! 
He was my only child. How fair he looked 
In the white garment, that encircled him— 
*Twas like a marble slumber; and when we 
Laid him beneath the green earth in his bed, 
I thought my heart was preaking—yet I 
lived : 
But I am weary now. 
Mar. You must not talk, 
Indeed, dear lady ; nay— 
Ch. Indeed you must not. 
Amel. Well then, I will be silent: yet, 
not SO 5 
For ere we journey ever should we take 
A sweet leave of our friends, and wish them 
well, 
And tell them to take heed and bear in mind 
Our blessings. So in your breast, dear 
Charles, 
Wear the remembrance of Amelia. 
She ever loved you,—ever ; so as might 
Become a mother’s tender love,——no more. 
Charles, I have lived in this too bitter world 
Now almost thirty seasons: you have been 
A child to me for one third of that time. 
I took you to my bosom, when a boy, 
Who scarce had seen eight Springs come 
forth and vanish. 
You have a warm heart, Charles, and the 
base crowd 
Will feed wpon it, if—but you must make 
That heart a grave, and in it bury deep 
Its young and beautiful feelings. 
Ch. I will do 
All that you wish—all ; but you cannot die 
And leave me. 
Amel. You shall see how calmly Death 
Will come and press his finger, cold and 
pale, 
On my now smiling lip; These eyes men 
swore 
Were brighter than the stars that fill the 
sky, 
And yet they must grow dim: an hour— 
Ch. Oh! no. 
No, no: oh! saynotso. I cannot bear 
To hear you talk thus. Will you break my 
heart ? 


She soon after breathes her last. 

We do not know where to go for 
any thing more affecting than Ame- 
lia’s latter speeches. They convey 
to our minds a pure image of death- 
bed beauty... The author might rest 
his claim to attention as a poeton 
these alone: they are in his best man~ 
ner—unaffected, tender, deep in feel- 
ing, and gentle and graceful in effect. 

We suppose this volume will be 
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very popular ; for its beauties are too 
obvious to be overlooked, or remain 
undiscovered, by the multitude of 
readers,—and are also sufficiently 
sterling to secure the applause of the 
best judges. 


V. The Glory of Regality: an His- 
forical Treatise of the Anointing and 
Crowning of the Kings and Queens of 
England. By Arthur Taylor, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Payne 
and Foss, Pall-mall. 1820. 


We have neither begged nor paid 
—nor do we mean to do either—for 
a place to see the Coronation: yet we 
have read Mr. Taylor’s book with at- 
tention and pleasure, and thank him 
heartily for his historical and descrip- 
tive treatise on the august ceremony 
in question. Coleridge speaks of 
having seen, in a vision, “ the skirts 
of the departing year:” to us it seems 
as if the skirts of the ancient robes of 
sovereign majesty were moving from 
this sublunary scene—perhaps toform 
a constellation above, like Ariadne’s 
crown. Mr. Taylor’s book, on the 
glory of regality, will, if we mistake 
not, excite more interest as a monu- 
ment of the past, than even as afford- 
ing instruction for the present prepa- 
rations. “ The feast which follows 
the coronation,” he says, “is now 
perhaps the most perfect model of 
ancient courtly magnificence in the 
world :”—but we think there is rea- 
son for fearing, that its magnificence 
will be now placed in the awkward 
case of the mysteries of Free-mason- 
ry, which are at present regarded by 
nobody as more than child’s play and 
grimace, causing those who assist in 
them to look like big babies! When 
<‘high in the breathless hall the min- 
strelsate;” when its pavement habitu- 
ally rung with the “armed footsteps” 
of mailed champions and challengers; 
when the lists of battle were prefer- 
red, before grand or petty jury, for 
the decision of guilt or innocence, life 
or death ; when the rights of succes- 
sion were denied by one party, and 
fought for by another—then the ap- 
pearance of “ THE KING’S CHAM-~ 
PION” inthe chamber of the feast, 
on the day of the coronation, to chal- 
lenge any bold questioner of his So- 
vereign’s claims, had so obvious a 
-counterpart-in reality, that it could 
not but strike on the imaginations of 
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those present, as an imposing symbol 
of the courage, prowess, zeal, and 
fidelity of the adherents to the new 
prince. But what can be thought of 
this ceremony now, when the suit of 
armour is most probably borrowed. 
from an exhibition in Pall-mall, and 
the champion is, who knows, a private 
of the Horse Guards, who may re= 
ceive as:much as half a guinea for 
supporting the fatigue of the coat. of 
mail! The form may often, indeed, 
be suffered to outlive considerably 
the substantial reason in which it ori« 
ginated ; but it can never be suitably 
prolonged to a period when the state 
of manners throws ridicule upon it. 
Louis XIV. found it, for this rea- 
son, necessary to quash the name 
of Maid of Honour at his court: the 
joke became too palpable: Mvstresses 
of Honour were substituted—and this 
title was appropriate enough. But 
really a breast-plated champion of 
Carlton-house, who would be un- 
horsed and uncased in the twinkling 
of an eye, if it were not for the pro- 
tection of a man in broad cloth, with 
a constable’s staff, is far more ridicu- 
lous, because far less agreeable, than 
the female fictions of Versailles. The 
latter, we almost think, might have 
been suffered to pass:— nice diss 
tinctions do the bounds divide” be- 
tween those who were annulled, and 
those who were created in this m- 
stance ;—the change was little more 
than “handy dandy ;’—and since 
there are lords by courtesy, why not 
have maids of honour by the same 
privilege? The man in armour, how- 
ever, mounted on a great horse, and 
throwing down his glove, though he 
is sure, beforehand, that neither Mr. 
Tierney, nor Sir James Mackintosh, 
nor Mr. Brougham,—members of the 
opposition as they are,—will offer to 
take it up,—is little better than mere 
foolery ; and unluckily, at present, 
the people are not in a joking hu- 
mour. They are not likely to lend 
their imaginations to the show :-— 
the circumstances of the country, and 
the public tastes, are all calculated to 
render them very literal in their m- 
terpretations ; and it is to be appres 
hended that the pageant of George 
the fourth, and his courtiers, looking 
on with grave faces, while sundry 
noblemen, squires, \ and. .worshipful 
mayors, bring up the, dinner, and 
the wine, and pocket the silver spoons 
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and cups, together with the table 
napkins and towels, is not, of all 
spectacles, the best adapted to inspire 
reverence in the year 1820. The con- 
sequences of the disputes between 
the King and Queen, have manifested 
the difference that exists between the 
present times and those of Henry 
VIII; -and since this has been so 
signally proved in one thing, surely 
the hint ought to be taken in regard 
to another. The office of First Ma- 
gistrate is essentially a solemn-one ; 
it has strong and enduring claims on 
respect ;—it seems to be for the inte- 
rest of the people that it should be 
appareled in the state and pomp of 
monarchy, —but all that tends to 
suggest the contrast between its pre- 
tensions and the facts of the case; all 
that tends to force upon observation 
that much of what we address in lan- 
guage of humility, is but mere mas- 
querade and make-believe, should be 
now carefully avoided, because it is 
dangerous, in the highest degree, in 
the present state of the public know- 
jedge and the public temper. In the 
days when the Gauls elevated a dis- 
tinguished chief on their shields, and 
thus inaugurated him their king, the 
ceremony of. coronation, by striking 
on the senses, would impress more 
powerfully on the feelings of this war- 
like nation, the efficacy and suitable- 
ness of the installation. There is a 
fine vignette of this mode of electionin 
Mr.'Taylor’s book:—the scene seems 
glorious, though the faces are very 
srim. The ‘glory and the dream,” 
however have left us ; and the chair- 
ing of members. of parliament, in 
some of our. country towns, is the 
only substitute we have for the ele- 
vation on the shield. It would ap- 
pear that the original ceremony in- 
cluded a shaking motion, for a Roman 
historian says “impositus scuto et sus= 
tinentium humeris VIBRATUS ;” and it 
isevery probable that the solemnity 
of:tossing an unpopular member in a 
blanket may: be a vestige of this. 

It is not difficult to trace the birth 
and progress of that splendid poetical 
fiction, which has, for so many ages, 
existed in the, practice of mankind, 
and increased the interest. of their 
history... Between ‘the highest intel- 
lects of an.age,:and the mass of its 
common minds; there-is «a: difference 
quiteasigreatias exists between, the 
condition ‘of ithe most absolute prince 
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and ‘the meanest of his subjects. In 
times when society has assumed. a@ 
settled form, the eminently gifted in-~ 
dividuals of each peried, such as 
Bacon, Newton, &c. find all the posts 
which could give them an immediate 
command over their inferior contem= 
poraries, occupied by individuals who 
rest their claims to them, on. altoge- 
ther a_ different foundation: the 
former, in consequence, following the 
law of their natures, which 1s to 
seek their natural elevation in. some 
way or other, turn their attention 
to science, philosophy, literature, or 
art :—and in them they became “ the 
gods of the earth.’—But in those 
earlier days, when “ scattered bar- 
barians enjoyed few of the privi- 
leges of man, and none of the rela- 
tions of citizen,” the task of consti- 
tuting the frame of society itself, out 
of its rudest elements, was the first 
and most inviting enterprise to which 
the ambition of genius would be dix 
rected. _He who succeeded in this, 
would naturally become the leader of 
his nation, and the influence of his 
superior intellect would necessarily 
be coupled with the power to com- 
mand general obedience. ‘Such,.no 
doubt, were Saturn, Bacchus, Her- 
cules, aud Theseus ; and in their ex- 
ploits originated hero-worship, from 
which came hero-descent, from which 
came divine-right, from which is come 
at last legitimacy. 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less ! 


Whether in “ the lowest deep” there 
is “still a lower” to be found, we 
profess not to know. 

We are happy to find a charac- 
teristic distinction between the peo- 
ple of the north and the south, indi- 
cated in the signification of the titles 
which they have respectively chosen 
to distinguish the most eminent indi- 
vidual of the state. The word em- 
peror (from the Latin Jmperator) is 
COMMANDER—a military term, illu- 
strative of coarse naked power. 
The princes of the western empire 
took. the title of basileus, which, in 
its etymology, means PROP OF THE 
PEOPLE,-—intimating,: that. without 
them the people must fall to nothing, 
as it) were. But.,the word king 
(«formerly cuning,  cyning, +cyng) 
MEANS A CUNNING, WISE, OR POTENT 
GovERNor,”) The Cimbric, Danish, 
Teutonic, France;Theatise, and Ge- 
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thic words, all express the same sig- 
nification—thus connecting superior 
knowledge with superior power, and 
declaring that these nations chose 
rather a guide than a commander. 

Mr. Taylor completely establishes, 
in the teeth of Blackstone, and other 
mere vampers-up of common-places, 
that the principle of election entered 
essentially into the ceremony of coro- 
nations His authorities are nume- 
rous and convincing on this point, 
but we dare not enter on quotation— 
for it would lead us, on such subjects, 
to an interminable length. Those who 
want to be convinced must refer to 
the book itself’ We may just men- 
tion, that “in the will of king Ail- 
fred is a clause, which shows that he 
did not consider his crown as con- 
ferred either by inheritance from his 
royal forefathers, or by the pope's 
consecration, but that he held it as a 
gift ‘which, to quote his own words 
© Deus et principes cum senioribus po- 
pult misericorditer ac benigne dede- 
runt.” —The speech of the arch- 
bishop, at the nomination of king 
John, includes the following passage: 
- Tt'is well known to you all, that no 
man hath right of succession to this 
crown, except that by unanimous 
consent of the kingdom, with invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost, he he elect- 
ed for his own deserts ;’—yet, in 
plump opposition to this, and other 
plain testimonies, Blackstone says, 
<1 believe there is no instance where 
the crown of England has ever been 
asserted to be elective, except by the 
regicides at the infamous and unpa- 
ralleled trial of king Charles I.” Such 
a statement, as Mr. Taylor remarks, 
-will not increase our reverence for 
the learned judge’s authority on this 
subject. 

The earliest ceremonies of election 
and coronation are described by Mr. 
Taylor in his first sections. The 
Goths, as we have stated, elevated 
the new king on their shields, and he 
was “ carried about on the shoulders 
of his men, while the multitude sa- 
luted him with shouts and loud ap- 
plause.” The Scandinavian nations 
placed their prince on an elevated 
stone, and many of these still remain 
as monuments of the practice. Mar- 
tin, in his description of the Isles, 
says, “ there was a big stone, of 
seven foot square, in which there'was 
a deep impression, made to. receive 


the feet of Mac-Donald, for he was 
crowned king of the Isles standing 
on this stone.” But there is a monu~ 
ment of royalty, still employed in our 
coronations, which, in a degenerated 
way, continues this custom, and af- 
fords a curious instance of the wide 
diffusion of a most ancient practice. 
We allude to “ the Fatal Stone” of 
Tara, which forms the seat of the 
chair on which our kings sit to re= 
ceive the Crown. Legends inform 
us, that this is the identical stone on 
which the patriarch Jacob laid his 
head in the plain of Luz; but, as 
Mr. Taylor remarks, its probable his- 
tory is so remarkable, and is carried 
back to a period so remote, that the 
aid of fiction was scarcely wanting to 
procure it reverence. Mr. Toland 
styles this “‘ the antientest respected 
monument in the world ; for though 
some others may be more antient as 
to duration, yet, thus superstitiously 
regarded, they are not.” It no doubt 
came first from Ireland, where it was, 
most probably, one of the stones 
which the Druids were used to con« 
secrate for particular sacred or poli- 
tical purposes. Its place was the hill 
of Tara; and upon it, for many ages, 
the kings of Ireland received their 
authority. The Trish names for it 
were, the Fatal Stone, and the Stone 
of Fortune: “ these it probably ob= 
tained from a power, it was said to 
possess, of showing the legitimacy of 
royal descent, which it acknowledged 
by an oracular sound when a prince 
of the true line was placed on it: 
under a pretender it was silent.” 
The possession of it was deemed ne~ 
cessary to the preservation of regal 
power. This solemn monument was 
removed to Scotland by Fergus, it is 
said; and the third chapter of the 
ninth book of Wyntownis Cronykil is 
devoted to its history:—while a pro- 
phecyis there stated, that wherever this 
stone shall be found, there will, Scots- 
men also he found reigning’ over the 
land. The prediction is fulfilled, ob- 
serves Mr. Taylor, in that branch of 
the family of James I. which now 
fills the British throne; and the ex- 
istence of the prophecy: is ‘said to 
have reconciled many of the Scottish 
nation to the union with» England. 
The Fatal Stone remained:at: Scone; 
where all the Scottish: kings: were 
crowned upon it, until the: year-1296, 
when Edward Is brought iiteto: Hug» 
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land, and left it as an offering of 
victory, at the shrine of the Confes- 
sor, where it is still preserved. The 
sum of 11. 19s. 7d. is recorded, in the 
wardrobe account of the year 1300, 
to have been laid out by the con- 
queror in properly fixing into a chair 
of state this celebrated trophy! Mr. 
Taylor informs us 

The coronation chair is of oak, of an ar- 
chitectural design, and ornamented on the 
back and sides with rows of pointed arches, 
the form of which confirms the reported 
age of this venerable relique. 

Some remains are yet to be seen of the 
painting and gilding with which it was 
once adorned. It is in height about six 
feet seven inches, in depth 24 inches, and 
the width of the seat withinside is 28 inches. 
At nine inches from the ground is a frame 
to support the stone, upon the surface of 
which is the seat. The block appears to be 
of a reddish sand-stone, and at each end a 
short iron chain is fastened in it ; but these 
are nearly concealed by the wood-work. 
The lover of antient art must regret that so 
beautiful a fabric should be exposed to ex- 
ternal injury as well as decay, and must 
wish, if possible, that the chair of king Ed- 
ward might rather be restored in its origi- 
nal style of decoration, than concealed (as 
the custom hath been at the time of coro- 
nations) by a covering even of the richest 
‘material. 

The Coronation Ceremonies, ac- 
cording to Mr. Taylor’s learned and 
very interesting description, may be 
divided into two classes—civil, and 
religious. The gift of the sceptre, the 
rod, the ball,—indicates the civil office: 
the unction is deemed to confer con- 
secration. The formule that belong 
to the first class are generally con- 
ceived in the spirit of liberty: those 
of the second are the reverse. The 
crown, too, as well as the anointing, 
seems to be foreign to the office of 
King, in its old original northern 
sense. Mr. Taylor conceives that 
the ceremonies both of unction and of 
Coronation come to us from Judea, 
and were adopted “ when it was 
deemed a sufficient reason for adopt- 
ing the most foreign practices, that 
they were recorded in the Bible, and 
commented upon by the fathers.” 
The etymology of the word crown, 
seems to be chorus—“ the dancers and 
singers, and solemnizing sacrificers, 
says Selden, who wore crowns in sa- 
crifices and dances to Idols.”’ This or- 
nament is to beconsidered as of Kast- 
em origin: the western diadem was 
a different thing quite,—being only a 
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fillet of silk or linen. The Jatter 
merely indicated civil or military dis- 
tinction ; but the crown is supposed 
to have been originally an imitation 
of the rays of glory which are still 
used as symbols of divinity.—The 
sceptre, as a sign of sovereign power, 
is of much more ancient usage than 
the crown. In Homer, says Selden, 
we have Kings with sceptres, but 
none with.crowns; “ and the old 
Egyptians, in their hieroglyphick ex- 
pressions, understood Osiris by the 
shape of a sceptre with an eye on it.” 

In England the regalia, properly 
so called, are 

The Crown, the Sceptre ; 

The Virge, or rod of power ; 

The Orb, or mound of sovereignty 5 

The Sword of mercy, Curtana ; 

The two Swords of justice ; 

The Ring of alliance with the king- 
dom ; 

The Armille, or Bracelets; the 
Spurs of chivalry, with sundry sacred, 
and royal vestments. 

The crown now used, in the cere- 
mony of Coronation, was made for 
that of Charles II ; the ancient rega- 
lia having been seized and destroy~ 
ed by the republican party, after the 
death of Charles I. The crown of 
the Confessor had previously been 
employed for the above purpose ; and 
in the inventory of the regalia, made 
by command of the republican Par- 
liament, we find mention of King 
Alfred’s crown, which is valued at 
2481. 10s. being estimated after the 
rate of 3/. per oz. It is described as 
“of gould wyerworke, sett with slight 
stones, and two little bells.” The “im- 
perial crown of massy gold” was then 
valued at 1110/. Besides the Coro- 
nation crown, the Kings of England 
have a crown of state, which is worn 
by them at the feast of the Corona- 
tion, and on occasions of public cere~ 
mony. It isof the same shape as the 
other, and differs from it only in being 
more profusely covered with pearls, 
diamonds, and other jewels. The 
sceptre Royal, which is borne in the 
King’s right hand, is made of gold; 
two feet nine inches and a quarter in 
length ; it is enriched with emeralds, 
rubies, and small diamonds. The 
‘Virge, or rod with the dove, is like- 
wise of gold ; three feet seven inches 
in length. At the top isa globe, sur+ 
mounted by a cross,—on which is 

placed a dove with expanded wings. 
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It is put in the Sovereign’s left hand 
during the investiture, and is borne be- 
fore him in the concluding procession. 
The orb, or mound, is a ball of gold, 
six inches in diameter, encompassed 
by a fillet of pearls and precious 
stones. A large amethyst forms the 
base, or pedestal of a cross pattée, 
richly adorned with gems, and with 
three large pearls hanging at its ex- 
tremities. It is said to have been an 
ensign of the early Roman Emperors, 
whose title of imperatores orbis ter- 
rarum, might have suggested its 
form. “ After their conversion to 
the Christian faith, they placed upon 
it the peculiar badge of their religion, 
the cross.” The origin of the name 
of the sword of mercy, called Curtana, 
says Mr. Taylor, has never I believe 
been explained by those who have 
written on the present subject ;— 

Nor would it easily be discovered by the 
most careful searcher of our national re- 
cords. It is among the records of fiction 
that we must look for this unknown title :— 
for though the antiquary be to seek in its 
history, the student of Romance will in- 
stantly be transported from the confines of 
our jewel house to the scenes of antient 
chivalry, and the original Curtana will be 
present to his mind, wielded by its redoubted 
owner the Dane Uggiero, or by the still 
more famed Orlando. 


The above is not, we are informed, 
the only instance of a royal sword 
borrowing the name of one famous in 
romance. “ The Sword of Tristan is 
found (whi lapsus !) among the regalia 
of King John.” Curtana is flat, and 
without a point :—a second sword,— 
called “ the Sword of Justice to the 
Spirituality,’—has an obtuse point: 
—a third, “ the Sword of Justice to 
the Temporality,” is sharp at the 
point. These are curious and highly 
significative distinctions. 

The bracelets, spurs, and vest- 
ments, are all amply described, with 
their several uses, and forms of appli- 
cation, by Mr. Taylor; but our space, 
like the British monarchy, is limited : 
so we now dismiss 


The sceptre and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, and Crown imperiall, 
The enter-tissued robe of gold and pearl, 


and hasten to give some account of 
the ceremony of the coronation itself. 

We find every where the principal 
functions in the solemnity of inaugu- 
rating a King, confided to the church; 


= 
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and in almost all countries they are 
attached, as of right, to the possessors 
of a particular episcopal see. The 
distinction of consecrating the Sove- 
reigns of England, is attached to the 
metropolitan, or patriarchal chair of 
Canterbury, the Archbishops of which 
have exercised it from the earliest 
ages of the monarchy. The ceremony, 
in the very early periods of the mo- 
narchy, was performed in various 
towns, as it might happen ;—but, in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor; 
it. was formally transferred to the 
new monastery of Westminster, built 
by that pious prince, and here the 
ceremony has, from that time, been 
always performed, except upon some 
few extraordinary occasions. The 
whole peerage of England are to be 
considered as assistants in a corona- 
tion: but the hereditary great officers 
of state particularly so; concerning 
the rank and importance of whom, 
Mr. Taylor remarks “ that, in the 
earlier time, when the popular part 
of government had a less controlling 
view of the actions of the prince, the 
stewards, constables, and marshalls 
of the realm were the guardians of 
its laws and liberties.” ‘Those whose 
duty is still connected with the cere< 
mony of coronation, in England, are, 
“the Lord High Steward, the Lord. 
Great Chamberlain, the Lord High 
Constable, the Earl Marshall; to 
which may be added the hereditary 
Grand Almoner, the Chief Butler, the 
Sewer, the Grand Carver, the Cup- 
bearer, the Grand Panneter, the Chief 
Larderer, and the Napier. Some of 
these are now in abeyance, by extinc< 
tion of families, and change of tenure; 
but their duties are still performed 
by persons of rank appointed for the 
occasions which require them. 

The Lord High Steward of Eng- 
land was once considered to have had 
almost the charge of the kingdom, in 
the interval between the decease of 
one King and the coronation of ano- 
ther. For this reason, he walks to 
the church before the Sovereign, bear~ 
ing the crown'‘of Saint Edward, as 
its temporary guardian. He also 
presides in the Court of Claims, which 
is appointed to judge of the petitions of 
those who, by the tenures of their re- 
spective estates, are bound to perform 
services of different kinds at the co- 
ronations of the Kings and Queens of 
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England. These services are to be office. We are not told what fees he 
considered as the rent or fine due for claims. 


the enjoyment of the lands to which 
they are attached ;—and, therefore, 
though the tenants may be said to 
claim the service, they must be un- 
derstood as really claiming the con- 
tinuance of the estates, by appearing 
to fulfil the conditions on which they 
are granted. The hereditary office 
of High Steward, long vested in the 
Farls of Leicester, was abolished by 
Henry of Bolingbroke, and only one 
for particular occasions is now ap- 
pointed. 

The Lord. Great Chamberlain is 
bound “ to carry the King his shirt 
and. clothes the morning of the coro- 
nation ;” and for this he claims “ for- 
ty yards of crimson velvet for a robe ; 
also the king’s bed and bedding, and 
the furniture of his chamber, where 
he slept the night before the corona- 

ion, with his wearing apparel, and 
night gown: also to serve the king 
with water before and after dinner, 
and to have the basons and towels, 
and cup of assay.” This is clearance, 
with a vengeance! The robe, we are 
told, is still given in kind: the other 
perquisites are compounded for in 
money, with the exception of the cup, 
which is not allowed by the Court of 
Claims. 

The Lord High Constable assists 
at the delivery of the regalia by the 
Chapter of Westminster, and con- 
ducts the champion to the perform- 
ance of his challenge during the feast. 

The Earl Marshal is bound to ap- 
pease and prevent tumults, and to 
keep the doors ; for which he receives 
as his fees “ the chines of all swans 
and cranes served up, the king’s table 
cloth, and the horse and palfrey on 
which the King and Queen rode to the 
coronation.” 

The Hereditary Grand Almoner at- 
tends to distribute the alms collected 
in asilver dish: he claims as his fees, 
the said dish, and a tun of good wine ; 
—but the former only is allowed, says 
Mr. Taylor: the almoner must go 
without his. wine. 

The Chief Butler performs the du- 
ties of his office, and claims the best 
gold.cup and,cover, with the vessels 
and wine remaining under the bar, &c. 
>The Dapifer, or Sewer, is the offi- 
cer. who arranges the dishes at the feast. 
His was.esteemed a very honourable 
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The Grand Panneter,, was. ** to 
beare the salt and the kerving knives 
from the pantre to the kinge’s, dming 
table.” His fees were, “ the, salt- 
sellers, knives and spoons, laid before 
the King at the coronation feast.” | 

The Chief Larderer has for, fees 
«‘ the remainder of the beef, mutton, 
venison, kids, lard, and other flesh ; 
as.also the fish, salt, &c., remaining 
in the larder after the coronation 
feast.” 

In reading these statements of duty 
and reward, one cannot help.admiring 
the sagacity of our ancestors, shewn in 
making provision for aspeedy removal 
of all the preparations, &c. for the co- 
ronation, so soon as the work should 
be done. 

Among the “ Claims of Particular 
Services,” we find the following enu- 
merated by Mr. Taylor. 

The Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby 
“is particularly distinguished by. his 
right to perform the noble and splen- 
did service of KING’s CHAMPION ; the 
most perfect, perhaps, and most 
striking relique of feudalism that has 
come down to us from the ages of 
chivalry !”—* He is attended by the 
Lord High Constable and the Earl 
Marshal, and, by the mouth of a He- 
rald, is to proclaim a challenge to any 
who shall deny that the King is law- 
ful sovereign: which being done, the 
king drinks to him from a gold, cup, 
which, with its cover, he receives as 
his fee, and also the horse, saddle, 
suit of armour, and furniture, thereto 
belonging.” ‘The office of Champion 
was originally held by the ancient fa- 
mily of Marmion, whose name and 
titles have become so well known in 
consequence of their celebration by a 
living popular poet. The present 
Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby is a 
clergyman, and he prays to challenge 
by deputy. 

The Lord Grey de Ruthyn claims 
to carry the king’s golden spurs. 

The Lord of the Manor of Worksop: 
claims the service of finding a glove 
for the King’s right hand! 

The Lord Mayor and Commonalty 
of London claim * to serve in the of= 


Jice of Butler, to assist the Chief But- 


ler, and that they should sif at the table’ 
NEXT THE CUPBOARD ! also, that the 
Lord Mayor, should. serve the King 
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with wine out of a golden cup, and 
have the cup for his fee.” 

The Mayor of Oxford also claims 
to help the butler. 

The Lord of the Isle of Man is 
bound to bring to the King two fal- 
cons on the day of his coronation. 

The Lord of the Manor of Heydon 
claims to hold the towel to the King, 
washing before dinner. 

The Manor of Liston in Essex, is 
held by the service of making wafers 
for the King and Queen, and bring- 
ing them up to their table. 

The Lord of the Manor of Adding- 
ton holds by the service of finding a 
man fo make a mess called gerout in 
the King’s kitchen, and bringing it to 
table in his own person. Over the 
ingredients of this delicacy, the name 
of which issoremarkably perpetuated, 
much mystery hangs, we are sorry to 
say. In the time of Henry III. Wil- 
liam de Aguilon “ held the Manor 
by the service of making a dish called 
giranit, or gyroun ; and if fat were 
put in it, then was it called malpiger- 
noun.” ‘There seems some reason to 
believe, that ‘“* almonds, milk, the 
brawn of capons, sugar, spices, chicken 
parboiled and chopped,” formed, or at 
least assisted, the composition of this 
*‘ dainty dish to set before a King.” 
As we always wish to be particular 
in proportion to the importance of a 


subject, we may add, that “ Mr. 


Blount, and some other writers, call 
the pottage dillegrout, which is, how- 
ever, merely from uniting the old 
French del to the original word.” The 
present Archbishop of Canterbury is 
the possessor of the Manor of Ad- 
dington ; and on him, therefore, it de- 
volves to furnish the mess of the 
doubtful name, and more doubtful 
nature. 

To the actual Ceremonial of the Co- 
ronation, we cannot now pay that at- 
tention which it deserves, for we have 
already gone beyond our limits. We 
need not inquire, says Mr. Taylor, 


Whether the king now sleeps at the pa- 
Jace of Westminster on the eve of the coro- 
nation, as his predecessors were used to do ; 
he is, however, first publicly seen there in 
the morning of the day on which the cere- 
mony is performed, at the meeting of the 
peers in the house of Lords, before their 
coming down into the great hall. Before 
this takes place his majesty is attended by 
the lord great chamberlain of England, who 
delivers to him the shirt prepared for the 
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unction, and an under dress of crimson satin. 
He is afterwards habited in the parliament 
robes of crimson velvet, with the cap of es- 
tate. The queen also is appareled in her 
robes of purple velvet and cap of estate. 


The Law Officers assemble in the 
Court of Requests, with the Corpora~ 
tion of London, &c. The Peers and’ 
Peeresses are called over in the House 
of Lords, and the Painted Chamber, 
and marshaled according to their res 
pective classes. They are then con< 
ducted to the Great Hall. 


For the reception of the king the royal: 
seat or ‘* King’s Bench,” at the upper end 
of thehall, is splendidly fitted up, and ano- 
ther seat of state with a lower canopy is 
prepared for the queen: before these is a 
table covered with a rich carpet. When 
his majesty enters, he ascends the steps at- 
tended by the great officers of state and the 
two archbishops, with Garter and the usher 
of the black rod, and places himself in this 
chair. «At the same time the queen, at- 
tended by her chamberlain and ladies, comes 
from the court of Wards, and repairs to the 
seat appointed for her, standing before it 
till the king is seated. 


Afterwards the procession to the 
Abbey takes place ; where the church 
ceremony of presentation to the peo- 
ple, investiture with the regalia, ad- 
ministering the oaths, and anointing, . 
is solemnly performed. 

The procession then returns, and 
“the Royal Feast in Westminster~ 
hall” takes place. The company are 
arranged, according to prescribed or- 
der, with reference to their ranks. 
Dinner being ready, his Majesty, with 
his crown on his head, and the scep- 
tre and orb in his hands, preceded by 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
swords being borne before him, comes 
out of the court of Wards, and seats 
himself in his chair of state at the 
table. The Queen does the same, 
—when there is a Queen present. 
The first ** course of hot meat” is then 
served up in the following manner.— 
The Lords of the Sewers proceed to the 
dresser of the kitchen, and the Ser~ 
geant of the silver scullery calls for a 
dish of meat, wipes the bottom of the 
dish, and also the cover; then covers 
it,—after which, it and the others are 
carried to the King’s table in proces~ 
sion. First come Clerks in velvet 
gowns ; then the Master of the House~» 
hold ; then Sergeants at Arms ‘with’ 
their maces; then the three great 
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Officers of State* on horseback ! then 
again Sergeants at Arms; then nu- 
merous et cetere; then 

The Dishes of. Hot Meat ! 
and THEN 

THE GRUEL CALLED DitLrcrout!! 
Finally, Clerks of the Kitchen in 
black satin gowns, with velvet caps! 

Here, however, we must absolutely 
stop. Enoughis as good as a feast,— 
even ifit be a coronation one. The ap- 
pearance of the Champion, the King’s 
drinking to him—the second course, 
the charger of wafers, the royal hands’- 
washing, we must leave to the ima- 
gination of our readers. Mr. Taylor 
has detailed their particulars as cu- 
rious historical monuments, and im 
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his book they may be found, where 
we should think them likely to give 
more satisfaction than in Westmin- 
ster-hallatthe approaching solemnity. 
The presence of a Queen seems taken 
for granted in all the antient autho 
rities for the ceremonial; and, indeed, 
we think it will almost have a ridi-~ 
culous effect to see a single gentle 
man, of goodly age and size, going 
through such a long succession of 
mere formalities, to which the pre~ 
sence of a woman would, at least, 
give acertain gaiety of air, and which 
seem altogether to need the assist~ 
ance of one of the softer sex, as an 
excuse for their frippery and parade. 


THE DRAMA. 
No. Vil. 


Tur Drama is a subject of which 
we could give a very entertaining ac- 
count once a month, if there were no 
plays acted all the year. But, as 
some artists have said of Nature, 
< the Theatres put us out.” The on- 
ly article we have written on this 
matter that has given us entire sa- 
tisfaction—(we answer, be it ob- 
served, for nobody but ourselves )—is 
the one we wrote in the winter, when, 
in consequence of two great public 
calamities, the theatres were closed 
for some weeks together. We seized 
that lucky opportunity, to take a peep 
into the raree-show of our own fan- 
cies,—the moods of our own minds, 
—and a very pretty little kaleido- 
scope it made.—Our readers, we are 
sure, remember the description. Our 
head is stuffed full of recollections on 
the subject of the Drama, some of 
older, some of later date, but all 
treasured up with more or less fond- 
riess ; we, in short, love it, and what we 
love, we can talk of forever. We love 
it as well as Mr. Weathercock loves 
maccaroni; as Mr. Croker loves the 
Quarterly Review, and the Quar- 
terly Review the Edinburgh; as 
Kings love Queens ; and Scotchmen 
love their country. But, as happens 
in some of these instances, we love it 
best at a distance. We like to be a 
hundred miles off from the Acted 
Drama in London, and to get a friend 


(who may be depended on) to give 
an account of it for us; which we 
read, at our leisure, under the shade 
of a clump of lime-trees. What is 
the use indeed of coming to town, 
merely to discover that Mr. Elliston 
is * fat, fair, and forty,” and becomes 
silk hose worse than fleecy hosiery ? 


Odious in satin ! *T would a saint provoke ! 


We had rather stay where we are, 
and think how young, how genteel, 
how sprightly, Lewis was at seventy ! 
Garrick too was fat and pursy ; but 
who ever perceived it through that 
airy soul of his, that life of mind, that 
bore him up “ like little wanton boys 
that swim on bladders?” Or why 
should we take coach to prevent our 
friend and coadjutor, of the whimsi- 
cal name,—that Bucolical Juvenile, 
the Sir Piercie Shafton of the London 
Magazine,—from carrying off his 
Mysie Happer, the bewitching Miss 
Brunton, from our critical advances, 
and forestalling our praises of the 
grey twinkling eyes, the large white 
teeth, and querulous catechising voice 
of this accomplished little rustic? We 
shall leave him in full possession of 
his prize ;—she shall be his Protec« 
tion, and he shall be her Audacity: 
but we cannot consent to give up to 
his agreeable importunity our right 
and interest in the Miss Dennets—the 


* The Earl Marshal, the Lord High Steward, the High Constable. 
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fair, the “ inexpressive three.’ We mon-coloured kid gioves,” our per~ 


will not erase their names from our 
pages, but twine them in cypher, as 
they are .“¢ written in our heart’s ta- 
bles,”—though they do not dance at 
the Opera! We have not this gentle- 
man’s exquisitely happy knack in the 
geography of criticism: nor do we 
carry a map of London in our pockets 
to make out an exact scale of merit 
and virti ; nor judge of black eyes, 
a white cheek, and so forth, by the 
bills of mortality. We do not hate 
pathos because it is found in the Bo- 
rough ; our taste (such as it is) can 
cross the water, by any of the four 
bridges, in search of spirit and na- 
ture ; we can make up our minds to 
beauty even at Whitechapel! Our 
friend and correspondent, Janus, 
grieves and wonders at this. He asks 
us why we do not express his senti- 
ments, instead of our own? and we 
answer, “ It is because we are not 
you.” He runs away from vulgar 
places ana people, as from the plague; 
swoons at the mention of the Royal 
Cobourg ; mimics his barber’s pro- 
nunciation of Ashley’s ; and is afraid 
to trust himself at Sadler’s Wells, 
jest his clothes should be covered 
with gingerbread, and spoiled with 
the smell of gin and tobacco. Now we, 
in our turn, laugh at all this. We are 
never afraid of being confounded with 
the vulgar; nor is our time taken up 
in thinking of what is ungenteel, and 
persuading ourselves that we are 
mightily superior to it. The gentle- 
men in the gallery, in Fielding’s time, 
thought every thing low; and our 
friend, Mr. Weathercock, presents his 
compliments to us, and tells us we 
are wrong in condescending to any 
thing beneath “ Milanie’s foot of fire.” 
We have no notion of condescending 
in any thing we write about: we seek 
for truth and beauty wherever we 
can find them, and think that with 
these we are safe from contamination. 
** Entire affection scorneth nicer 
hands.” Our comparative negligence, 
in this respect, probably arises from 
the difference that exists between our 
dress and that of our correspondent. 
A good judge has said, “ a man’s 
mind is parcel of his fortunes,”—and 
a man’s taste is part of his dress. If 
we wore “ diamond rings on our fin- 
gers, antique cameos in our breast- 
pins, cambric pocket-handkerchiefs 
breathing forth Attargul, and pale le~ 
Vou. IL, 


ceptions might be strangely altered. 
We might then think Mr. Young 
“the perfect gentleman both on and 
oif the stage,” and consider Mr. Jones’s 
““cut-steel watch chain quite refresh- 
ing.” As it is, we differ from him 
on most of the above points. Yet, for 
any thing we see to the contrary, we 
might safely have staid in the coun 
try another month, and deputed the 
modern Euphuist, as our tire-man of 
the theatre, to adjust Mr. Kemble’s 
boots, to tie on Mr. Abbott’s sash to 
his liking, to dry Miss Stephens’s 
bonnet, and dye Miss Tree’s stock~ 
ings any colour but blue:—but we 
heard from good authority that there 
was a new tragedy worth seeing, and 
also that it was written by an old 
friend of ours. That there was no 
resisting. So “ we came, saw, and 
were satisfied.”—Virginius is a good 
play:—we repeat it. It is areal tra~ 
gedy ; a sound historical painting. 
Mr. Knowles has taken the facts as 
he found them, and expressed the 
feelings that would naturally arise 
out of the occasion. Strange to say, 
in this age of poetical egotism, the 
author, in writing his play, has been 
thinking of Virginius and his daugh- 
ter, more than of himself! Thisis the 
true imagination, to put yourself im 
the place of others, and to feel and 
speak for them. Our unpretending 
poet travels along the high road of 
nature and the human heart; and 
does not turn aside to pluck pastoral 
flowers in primrose lanes, or hunt 
gilded butterflies over enamelled 
meads, breathless and exhausted ;— 
nor does he, with vain ambition, 
“strike his lofty head against the 
stars.” So far indeed, he may thank 
the Gods for not having made hinr 
poetical. Some cold, formal, affect= 
ed, and interested critics have not 
known what to make of this. It was 
not what they would have done. One 
finds fault with the style as poor, be+ 
cause it is not inflated. Another can 
see nothing in it, because it is not in- 
terlarded with modern metaphysical 
theories, unknown to the ancients. 
A third declares that it is all borrow- 
ed from Shakspeare, because it is true 
to nature. <A fourth pronounces it a 
superior kind of melodrame, because 
it pleases the public. The two last 
things to which the dull and envious 
ever think of attributing the success 
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of any work (and yet the only ones 
to which genuine success is attribu- 
table), are Genius and Nature. The 
one they hate, and of the other they 
are ignorant. The same critics who 
despise and slur the Virginius of Co- 
vent-garden, praise the Virginius and 
the David Rizzio of Drury-lane, be- 
cause (as it should appear) there is 
nothing in them to rouse their dor- 
mant spleen, stung equally by merit 
or success, and to mortify their own 
ridiculous, inordinate, and. hopeless 
vanity. Their praise is of a piece 
with their censure ; and equally from 
what they applaud and what they 
condemn, you perceive the principle 
of their perverse judgments. They 
are soothed with flatness and failure, © 
and doat over them with parental 
fondness ; but what is above their 
strength, and demands their admira- 
tion, they shrink from with loathing, 
and an oppressive sense of their own 
imbecility : and what they dare not 
openly condemn, they would willing- 
ly secrete from the public ear! We 
have described this class of critics 
more than once, but they breed still: 
all that we can do is to sweep them 
from our path as often as we meet 
with them, and to remove their dirt 
and cobwebs as fast as they proceed 
from the same noisome source. Be- 
sides the merits of Virginius as a li- 
terary composition, it is admirably 
adapted to the stage. It presents a 
succession of pictures. We might 
supposeeach scene almost to be copied 
from a beautiful bas-relief, or to have 
formed a groupe on some antique 
vase. “Tis the taste of the ancients, 
*tis classical lore.” But it is a speak- 
ing and a living picture we are call- 
ed upon to witness. These figures 
so strikingly, so simply, so harmoni- 
ously combined, start into life and ac- 
tion, and breathe forth words, the 
soul of passion—inflamed with anger, 
or melting with tenderness. Several 
passages of great beauty were cited 
in a former article on this subject ; 
but we might mention in addition, 
the fine imaginative apostrophe of 
Virginius to his daughter, when the 
story of her birth is questioned : 
I never saw you look so like your mother 
In all my life— 
the exquisite lines ending, 
——-The lie 
Is. most unfruitful then, that 
flower— 
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The very flow’r our bed connubial grew 
To prove its barrenness. 
or the sudden and impatient answer 
of Virginius to Numitorius, who asks 
if the slave will swear Virginia is her 
child 


To be sure she will! Is she not his slave ? 


or again, the dignified reply to his 
brother, who reminds him it is time 
to hasten to the Forum, 


Let the Forum wait for us! 


This is the true language of nature 
and passion ; and all that we can wish 
for, or require, in dramatic writing. 
If such language is not poetical, it is 
the fault of poets, who do not write 
as the heart dictates! We have seen 
plays that produced much more tu- 
multuous applause; none scarcely 
that excited more sincere sympathy. 
There were no clap-traps, no senti« 
ments that were the understood sig= 
nals for making a violent uproar ; but 
we heard every one near us express 
heartfelt and unqualified approbation ; 
and tears more precious supplied the 
place of loud huzzas. Each spectator 
appeared to appeal to, and judge from 
the feelings of his owubreast, not from 
vulgar clamour; and we trust the 
success will be more lasting and se- 
cure, as its foundations are laid in the 
deep and proud humility of nature. 
Mr. Knowles owes every thing, that 
an author can owe, to the actors; and 
they owed every thing to their atten- 
tion to truth and to real feeling. Mr. 
Macready’s Virginius is his best and 
most faultless performance,—at once 
the least laboured and the most effec- 
tual. His fine, manly voice sends 
forth soothing, impassioned tones, that 
seem to linger round, or burst with 
terrific grandeur from the home of his 
heart. Mr. Kemble’s Icilius was he- 
roic, spirited, fervid, the Roman war- 
rior and lover; and Miss Foote was 
<¢ the freeborn Roman maid,” with a 
little bit, a delightful little bit, of the 
English school-girl in her acting. We 
incline to the zdeal of our own coun~ 
try-women after all, when they are 
so young, so innocent, so handsome. 
Weare both pleased and sorry to hear 
a report which threatens us with the 
loss of so great a favourite ; and one 
chief source of our regret will be, that 
she will no longer play Virginia. The 
scenery allotted to this tragedy en- 
cumbered the stage, and the simpli- 
city of the play. ‘Temples and_pic- 
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tured monuments adorned the scene, 
which were not in existence till five 
hundred years after the date of the 
story ; and the ruins of the Capitol, of 
Constantine’s arch, and the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, frowned at once on 
the death of Virginia, and the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. As to 
the dresses, we leave them to our de- 
puty of the wardrobe: but, we believe, 
they were got right at last, with some 
trouble. In the printed play, we ob- 
serve a number of passages marked 
with inverted commas, which are 
omitted in the representation. This 
is the case almost uniformly where- 
ever the words “ Tyranny,” or “ Li- 
berty,” occur. Is this done by au- 
thority, or is it prudence in the au- 
thor, << lest the courtiers offended should 
be?” Is the name of Liberty to be 
struck out of the English language, 
and are we not to hate tyrants even in 
an old Roman play? “ Let the galled 
jade wince: our withers are un- 
wrung.” We turn to a pleasanter 
topic, and are glad to find an old and 
early friend unaltered in sentiment as 
he is unspoiled by success: —the same 
boy-poet, after a lapse of years, as 
when we first knew him; unconscious 
of the wreath he has woven round his 
brow, laughing and talking of his 
play just as if it had been written by 
any body else, and as simple-hearted, 
downright, and honest as the un- 
blemished work he has produced !* 
We saw Mr. Kean at his benefit 
at the risk of our limbs, and are sorry 
for the accident that happened to him 
self in the course of the evening. We 
have longed ever since we saw Mr. 
Kean—that is, any time these six 
years—to see him jump through a 
trap-door—hearing he could do. it. 
“ Why are these things hid? Is this 
a time to conceal virtues?” said we 
to ourselves. What was our dis- 
appointment, then, when on the point 
of this consummation of our wishes— 
just in the moment of the projection 
of our hopes—when dancing with 
Miss Valancy too, he broke the ten- 
don Achilles, and down fell all our 
_ promised pleasure, our castles in the 
air! Good reader, it was not the 
jump through the trap-door that we 
wished literally to see ; but the leap 
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from Othello to Harlequin. What a 
jump! What an interval, what a 
gulph to pass! What an elasticity 
of soul and body too—what a diver- 
sity of capacity in the same diminu- 
tive person! To be Othello, a man 
should be all passion, abstraction, 
imagination: to be Harlequin, he 
should have his wits in his heels, and 
in his fingers’ ends! To be both, 
is impossible, or miraculous. Each 
doubles the wonder of the other; and 
in judging of the aggregate amount 
of merit, we must proceed, not by 
the rules of addition, but multiply 
Harlequin’s lightness into Othello’s 
gravity, and the result: will give us 
the sum total of Mr. Kean’s abilities. 
What a spring, what an expansive 
force of mind, what an untamed vi- 
gour, to rise to such a height from 
such a lowness; to tower like a Phe- 
nix from its ashes ; to ascend like a 
pyramid of fire! Why, what a com- 
plex piece of machinery is here ; what 
an involution of faculties, circle with= 
in circle, that enables the same in- 
dividual to make a summersault, and 
that swells the veins of his forehead 
with true artificial passion, and that 
turns him to a marble statue with 
thought! It is not being educated 
in the fourth form of St. Paul’s school, 
or cast in the antique mould of the 
high Roman fashion, that can do this; 
but it is genius alone that can raise a 
man thus above his first origin, and 
make him thus various from him- 
self! It is bestriding the microcosm 
of man like a Colossus ; and, by uni- 
ting the extremes of the chain of be- 
ing, seemingly implies all the in- 
termediate links. We do not think 
much of Mr. Kean’s singing: we 
could, with a little practice and tui- 
tion, sing nearly as well ourselves : as 
for his dancing, itis but so so, and any 
body can dance: his. fencing is. good, 
nervous, firm, fibrous, like that of a 
pocket Hercules :—but for his jump- 
ing through a hole in the wall,— 
clean through, head over heels, like a 
shot out of a culverin—“ by Heavens, 
it would have been great!” This 
we fully expected at his hands, and 
‘in this expectation we were baulk- 
ed.” Just as our critical anticipations 
were on tip-toe, Mr. Kean suddenly 


* Generosity and simplicity are not the characteristic virtues of poets. It has been 
disputed whether ‘an honest man is the noblest work of God.’ But we think an honest 
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strained his ancle, as it were to spite 
us ;—we went out in dudgeon, and 
were near missing his Imitations, 
which would not have signified much 
if we had. They were tolerable, in- 
different, pretty good, but not the 
thing. Mr. Matthews’s or Mr. Yates’s 
are better. They were softened down, 
and fastidious. Kemble was not very 
like. Incledon and Braham were the 
best, and Munden was very middling. 
The after-piece of the Admirable 
Crichton, in which he was to do all 
this, was neither historical nor dra- 
matic. The character, which might 
have given excellent apportunities for 
the display of a variety of extraordi- 
nary accomplishments in the real 
progress of the story, was ill-con- 
ceived andill-managed. He was made 


either a pedagogue or an antic. In 
himself, he was dull and grave, in- 


stead of being high-spirited, volatile, 
and self-sufficient ; and to show off 
his abilities, he was put into mas- 
querade. We did not like it at all; 
though, from the prologue, we had 
expected more point and daring.— 
Mr. Kean’s Jaffier was fine, and in 
parts admirable. This indeed, 1s 
only to say that he played it. But it 
was not one of his finest parts, nor in- 
deed one in which we expected him to 
shine pre-eminently : but on that we 
had not depended, for we never know 
beforehand, what he will do best or 
worst. He is one of those wander- 
ing fires, whose orbit is not calculable 
by any known rules of criticism. Mr. 
Elliston’s Pierre, was, we are happy 
to say, a spirited and effectual per- 
formance. We must not forget to 
add that Mrs. M‘Gibbon’s Belvi- 
dera was excellent, declaimed with 
impassioned propriety, and acted with 
dignity and grace. 

<¢ And what of this new Opera of 
David Rizzio, that the New Tvmes 
makes such a rout about? ”—No- 


thing. “ Nothing can come of no- 
thing.” We truly and strictly could 


not make a word of sense of it. We 
wonder whose it can be. It is prais- 
ed too inthe Chronicle; but that is no 
matter. The story promised much ; 
the music, the old Scotch tunes, more. 
They were both completely transmo- 
graphied,—they melted into thin 
air. ‘The author set aside the one, 
and the composers (of whom there 
are no less than five) the other. This 
required some ingenuity.’ The plot 
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turns altogether upon this, that 
Rizzio (Braham) is supposed and 
made to be in love with Lady Mary 
Livingstone (Miss Carew), and by 
warbling out her Christian name in 
ballads inthe open air, is imagined, by 
Darnley and the rest, tobe inlove with 
Mary, Queen of Scots (Mrs. West), 
from which strange misinterpretation 
all the mischief and confusion ensue. 
We fancy there is no foundation for 
this in tradition or old records. ‘The 
author has indeed reversed the me- 
thod of the writer of the Scotch 
Novels, for, instead of buildmg as 
much as possible on facts and history, 
he has built as little as possible’ on 
them—and has produced just the con 
trary effect of the Grrar UNKNOWN, 
that is, has spun a tissue of incidents 
and sentiments out of his own head, 
worth nothing, unmeaning, feeble, 
languid, disjointed, and for the most 
part, incomprehensible. Most of the 
scenes in the two first acts, consisted 
of the Exits and Entrances of single 
persons, who only appeared to deliver 
an introductory speech, and sing a 
song, and then vanished before any 
one else could come on to entrap them 
into a dialogue—a delicate evasion of 
the wily dramatist ! Mr. Barnard re- 
peated these Operatic soliloquies so 
often, as to be almost hissed off the 
stage, and Miss Povey (his sweet- 
heart) by coming to his relief half a 
minute after he was gone, did not 
much mend the matter, either by the 
charms of her voice or person. ‘This 
young lady is pretty, and sings agree- 
ably encugh, but we do not see what 
she can have to do with romantic 
sentiments or situations. Some of 
those in which she was placed, would 
require the utmost, delicacy of the 
most accomplished heroine to carry 
them off without an obtrusive sense 
of impropriety. For instance, after 
warbling a ditty to the desert air of 
Holyrood House, she retires into a 
summer-house, hard by, to keep an 
assignation with the persuasive Mr. 
Barnard, and is presently surprised 
and carried off, instead of the silver- 
voiced Carew, by a band of ruffians, 
who—on her making many exclama- 
tions, and repeating “ Oh! deat 
me!” and saying she only.came to 
meet a young man—reply very laconi- 
cally, « Aye, you came to meet one 
young man, and now you have met 
with four—that’s better!” In the 
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last scene, the catastrophe is brought 
about by Rizzio’s being discovered 
by the conspirators at a magnificent 
entertainment in the apartment ofthe 
Queen, which confirms their former 
suspicions and infuriates theirrevenge; 
and he is hurried from her frantic 
embraces, which display all the ten- 
derness of a mistress, rather than the 
attachment of a sovereign, to be des- 
patched in the adjoining chamber. 
His assassins find their error too late, 
when, from the passionate declaration 
of Lady Mary Livingstone that she is 
his wife, they are convinced of his 
and the Queen’s innocence. The 
lesson to be drawn from this fiction, 
seems to be, that ladies (whether 
Princesses or not) who defy opinion, 
must take the consequences of their 
infatuated self-indulgence, or involve 
others in ruin: for the presumption 
is, that no woman in her senses will 
risk her character, unless she has a 
further object in view, namely, to 
gratify her passions. This was not, 
however, the inference drawn by the 
generality of the audience ; for seve- 
ral passages, construed in allusion to 
passing events, were loudly and tri- 
umphantly cheered. They, indeed, 
saved the piece from final and abso- 
lute damnation, for it drooped from 
the beginning, and to the end, and 
had no other interest than what arose 
from the occasional parallelism of 
political situations. Mr. Braham (as 
David Rizzio) disappointed us much. 
He sung the airs he had probably 
himself selected, without any affec- 
tation indeed—* softly sweet in Ly- 
dian measures’”—but without any 
effect whatever upon our ears; he 
fell into simplicity and insipidity, 
plump together, ten thousand fathoms 
down. The other singers acquitted 
themselves very well, but there was 
nothing to excite an interest in itself, 
or to answer’to the previous expecta- 
tions arising from the title of the 
piece. We had hoped to have been 
treated to some old Scotch airs, at 
least: but the joint-composers seem- 
ed to have a strong aversion to any 
thing connected with the sound of a 
bagpipe. This we suppose is a symp- 
tom of the progress of a more refined 
taste among us. The causes of our 
want of sympathy with it have been 
explained above. The piece has been 
repeated once or twice since. 
Giovanni in London has been hap- 
pily transferred to this theatre (Drury 
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Lane) from the Olympic. It was a 
favourite with the town there ; it has 
become a favourite with the town 
here. There is something in bur- 
lesque that pleases. We like to see 
the great degraded to.a level with the 
little. The humour is extravagant 
and coarse, but it is certainly droll ; 
and we never check our inclinations 
to laugh, when we have an opportu- 
nity givenus. We have not laughed 
so heartily a long time, as at seeing 
the meddlesome lawyer tossed in a 
blanket in the King’s Bench ; and we 
should imagine there is a natural and 
inevitable connection between the 
performance of that gentle but salu- 
rary mode of discipline, and the titil- 
lation of the lungs of the spectators. 
Madame Vestris played, sung, and 
looked the incorrigible Don Jchn very 
prettily and spiritedly ; but, we con- 
fess, we had rather see her petticoat- 
ed than in a Spanish doublet and hose, 
hat and feather. Yet she gave a life 
to the scene, and Pluto relented as 
she sung. There is a pulpy softness 
and ripeness in her lips, a roseate hue, 
like the leaves of the damask rose, a 
luscious honeyed sound in her voice, 
a depth and fulness too, as if it were 
clogged with its own sweets, a lan- 


eye, an enchanting smile, a mouth— 
shall we go on? No. But she is 
more bewitching even than Miss 
Brunton. Yet we like to see her best 
in. petticoats. It cannot be denied 
that Mrs. Gould (late Miss Burrell) 
of the Olympic, who played itfirst,was 
the girl to play Giovanni in London. 
She had a hooked nose, large staring 
eyes, a manlike voice, a tall person, 
a strut that became a rake. 
She forgot to be a woman: changed fear, 
and niceness, 
(The handmaids of all women, ormore truly 
Woman its pretty-self) into a waggish cou- 
rage 5 
Ready in gibes, quick answered, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weasel.— 

All this Madame Vestris attempts; 
but in spite of her efforts to the con- 
trary, she shrinks back into feminine 
softness and delicacy, and her heart 
evidently fails her, and flutters, “like 
anew ta’en sparrow,” in the midst 
of all her pretended swaggering and 
determination to brazen the matter 
out. On the night we saw this after- 
piece, Mr. Knight played Leporello, 
instead of Mr. Harley: so that we 
can praise neither. L. 
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We have not lately seen the foun- 
dation of an Opera so well laid as in 
the plot, incidents, and dialogue of 
Tancredi. The exquisite, yet noble, 
simplicity of Metastasio has, hut too 
commonly, been cited as the excuse 
for the meagre insipidity we generally 
find prevailing in the Italian words 
for music: that singleness of idea, so 
strongly insisted upon by some, as es- 
sential to the concentration of musi- 
cal effect, has been maintained with 
such constancy, that a vocabulary of 
a dozen pages, (six tragic and six 
comic) might almost serve for the 
translation of the entire bulk of the 
phraseology of the King’s Theatre. 
Tancredi is an exception,—a credit- 
able, ifnot asplendid exception ; and 
we must observe, in justice to the 
admirable devotion to system, mani- 
fested by the present management, 
that this innovation was the introduc- 
tion of Madame Bellochi. It is un- 
derstood to be a part of this lady’s en- 
gagement, that she should not be 
called upon to sustain a male charac- 
ter. Her assumption, therefore, of 
the part of Tancredi, was a voluntary 
tribute to the patrons of her benefit ; 
and so gratifying has the Opera prov-~ 
ec to the public, that it has been re- 
peated, at the express solicitation of 
the principal frequenters of the house. 

The story of the piece abounds in 
those bursts of passionate and various 
feeling, which are most favourable to 
the display of a composer’s powers. 
Rossini has the reputation of trans- 
fusing a sort of animal spirit into his 
music, which, like the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, acts as the supporter of 
life and flame. He has also the cha- 
racter of embroidering his composi- 
tions with an unusual share of oma- 
ments. Thus itis, that loose and ge- 
neral criticism, from a partial ac- 
quaintance with his productions, and 
principally with his comic Operas, is 
satisfied to describe the works of the 
man, whose name now chiefly occu- 
pies the regard of the musical world. 
The cities of Italy and Germany, be 
it observed, are not, like ourselves, 
content with theold till heaven pleases 
to send the new :—they address their 
efforts to rear a successive race of 
composers, whom they encourage ; 
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and the public exercise of art is with 
them, a constant theme of discussion, 
and object of exertion: composers 
travel from city to city, they are 
sought according to the report of their 
merit, and Managers engage a com- 
poser to write expressly for them- 
selves. Those of the King’s Theatre 
of England, on the contrary, wait pa- 
tiently (with a salvo to the honour of 
Signor Liverati) till the continental 
cities have approved, and perhaps 
nearly forgotten, the compositions 
which we of the second table receive 
with the humility that becomes. us. 
This ceconomical slowness on the 
part of our managers, coupled with 
their own and the public indifference, 
has so long kept us ignorant of the 
best of Rossini’s works. Butfor these, 
Tancredi would scarcely have stood 
unnoticed and unknown in the win- 
dows of the importers of music: but 


Snarl no more critic, critic snarl no: more: 


thanks to Madame Bellochi, Tan- 
credi has been produced and applaud- 
ed, and is likely to rival even Il Don 
Giovanni himself, with the English 
fair. In this Opera, the composer 
has availed himself, with great skill, 
of almost every variety of admissible 
style; and has, with infinite inge- 
nuity, feeling, and propriety, proved 
to a demonstration, that even florid 
passages can be impressed into the 
service of legitimate, and even oppos- 
ing sentiments. Force and _ fire, 
beauty and pathos arise in rapid suc- 
cession. So entirely and thoroughly, 
indeed, is the spirit kept up, that we 
cannot recollect any part of the per- 
formance that languishes. Of course 
there are lights and shades, parts 
exalted, and parts kept down; but 
never, we think, without an intimate 
knowledge and apprehension of their 
due proportion and effect. 

The principals — Tancredi and 
Amenaide—have universal import- 
ance. Their recitatives and airs 
abound in the various excellencies of 
the art, in passion of every sort, from 
impetuous, sudden, and forceful de- 
clamation,—from dignity, agitation, 
and disdain, to tenderness and melt- 
ing sorrow. Melody flows unceasing- 
ly, and, as we have said above, one 
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of the most singular inventions, or ra- 
ther new applications of Rossini’s ge- 
nius, is the conversion of passages, 
hitherto considered merely ornamen- 
tal, into phrases expressive, and deli- 
cately expressive, of sentiment and 
situation. Werefer the musical rea- 
der to the second act for ample illus- 
trations. In this adaptation Rossini 
has extended the practice of Signor 
Raer, who himself extended the prac- 
tice of Paesiello. 

The chorusses are not striking 
from their complication, but from 
their light, agreeable expression. 
The finale of the first act is an excep- 
tion ; itis remarkably fine, full, and 
commanding. They are enlivened, 
throughout, by the accompaniments, 
over which Rossini has great control. 
He employs them in the most mas- 
terly way, filling up with strong 
touches every: vacancy. They are 
not less skilfully managed in the 
songs, which are most judiciously 
thinned or enriched, according to sen- 
timent, melody, and the ever fluc- 
tuating demand of passion and of 
pathos. His knowledge and applica- 
tion of the distinguishing beauties of 
the several instruments is not less vi- 
sible; but he holds, the player to his 
task, and expects him_to.trample 
upon impossibilities. Tancredi is 
not, however, without prominent 
marks of the manner of Rossini. We 
liave those gay interspersions of me- 
lody, and more particularly the repe- 
titions he is so fond of ; which, how- 
ever, have their use in working upon 
the feelings. We have seldom been 
so convinced that reiteration does 
possess such an influence, as from the 
score before us. As a whole, then, we 
look upon Tancredi in the light of the 
performance of a man of undoubted 
genius and science, and we think it 
will advance his reputation far above 
that-point where his lighter compo- 
sitions had before placed it in this 
country. 

The Benefit Concerts have exhibit- 
ed nothing particularly novel. Mr. 
Greatorex’s, Miss Sharp’s, Mr. Bartle- 
man’s, Messrs. Cramer’s, and Miss 
Goodall’s, took place in May, and 
were well attended. Mr. Bartleman’s 
was so crowded indeed, that not 
a ticket could be procured towards 
the close of the day. Such atribute 
of respect cannot fail to be grateful 
to a spirit of uncommon ardour, ren- 
dered more sensible through the bo- 
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dily trials it has so long sustained. 
We cordially congratulate this justly 
esteemed singer on his undiminished. 
possession of public regard. The se- 
lections at the two latter were of 
that superior kind, which manifests 
the solid learning and sound taste of 
the conductors. We suspect, how-~ 
ever, that the continual repetition of 
the same songs begins to be weari- 
some to the constant attendants of the 
concert at Hanover-square. It is 
curious that Mrs. Salmon should on 
both occasions be announced for 
Rossini’s Di pacer. Vaughan sung 
an Italian Canzonetta of Handel ex- 
quisitely, and was as exquisitely ac~ 
companied by Lindley. At the Benefit 
Concert of Mr. Begrez, Mr. Kalk« 
brenner played in so surprismg @ 
manner as almost to have borne down 
competition. 

June has been distinguished by the 
concerts of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Spohr, 
and Mr. Bellamy. That of the singer 
first named was literally an overflow, 
and the earnestness with which, the 
fashionable world pressed forward. on 
this occasion, is not less a proof of 
good taste in the art, than of the 
just estimation which attends private 
worth and character in professors of 
eminence. 

On the 13th, 14th, and 14th of 
June a grand musical festival was 
held at Oxford in honour of the king’s 
accession. The band was complete, 
and the selections of the highest or- 
der. Dr. Crotch’s fine oratorio of 
Palestine was performed entire. We 
cannot refrain from expressing our 
surprise, that a work which unques- 
tionably entitles the doctor to take 
rank before all the composers of his 
time and nation, should be so seldom 
heard in the metropolis, and hardly 
at all.any where else. The publica 
tion of the full score, which is an- 
nounced to take place by subscrip- 
tion from the Royal Harmonic Insti- 
tution, will probably -give it that 
publicity which its great merits so 
well deserve. It blends more sound 
learning with the graces of modern 
writing, than any production with 
which we are acquainted, and though 
it ranges below the sublimity of 
Handel, and the elegance of Haydn, 
yet, while second to these great mas- 
ters alone, it combines no inconsi- 
derable portion of the properties of 
both. ) 

The music of the new play, Henri 
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Quatre, contains some very lively and 
pleasing specimens of Mr. Bishop’s 
taste and ingenuity. There is a ge- 
neral novelty of manner about them, 

which, perhaps, we may trace to the 
effect produced on the composer's 
mind by the circumstance of writing 
for two such singers as Miss Stephens 
and Miss M. Tree. Mr. Bishop ap- 
pears inclined to do his best, and his 
utmost, for both; and to conform to 
their natural and acquired character- 
istics, as well as to dramatic propriety, 
in assortmg his music. Miss Ste- 

phens’s rich quality and volume of 
voice, are contrasted with the lighter 
play fulness of Miss Tree’s executive 
facility. To the songs of the one he 
has allotted, therefore, a chastened 
and more dignified, and sterling ex- 
pression ; to the other, playful, glit- 
tering, and changeful, he lends an 
illumination 


As variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made. 
ro) tw) 


The songs of Miss Stephens dwell 
upon tone, till the responsive chords 
in the heart begin to sound. Miss 
Tree thrills through florid notation, 
like the soaring lark, which has just 
now, by its song of extacy, while 
trembling, circling, poising herself in 
her ascent, courted the regard of the 
writer,—filled him with some of her 
own delights, and furnished him with 
a similitude. 

Pity’s Tear is an air of short com- 
pass, depending upon the qualities 
of expression, tone, articulate pro- 
nunciation, and sensibility. Simpli- 
city of construction, both in melody 
and accompaniment, allowing great 
latitude to the singer, is its distinc- 
tion. .It is a thing of which a good 
deal may, we imagine, be made ; not 
as a plain canvas to “fill with orna- 
ments, but as a regular design, where 
the figures are all laid in, and require 
only vivid colouring. 

The Ray of Hope can cheer the Heart, 
is a song of pretension, with an ac- 
companiment for the clarionet, upon 
which most ofits orchestral eclat must 
depend. It is something bare of me- 
Jody, which is made secondary to 
declamatory effect. The passages, 
though common, are yet not of a v ul- 
gar cast ; and they are considerably 
varied by change of accentuation, 
which confers something approaching 
to singularity upon parts of the song. 
It hardly rises to the title of a a bras 
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vura, but inclines to that denomina- 
tion, and is, as a stage song, on the 
whole, effective. 

Tellme, my heart, a sweet modern 
ballad, enlivened beyond the general, 
by contrasted expression, by change- 
ful passages of feeling and delicacy, 
tenderness, and gaiety,—by a florid 
accompaniment, and by affording 
scope for sensibility, and some execu- 
tion. It neither languishes in insipi- 
dity, nor exhausts by volatility. 

Fears ne er assail me: the most ori- 
ginal song in the piece ; requiring agi- 
lity, lightness, and brilliancy, but, it. 
sung with all these, capable of fasci- 
nating a monarch, provided he be of 
a temperament to listen to notes, 
«¢ Wild as the wood lark.” The com- 
position is of a gladsome airy spirit, 
that rises, as the lark seemed to spring 
into air, to pour forth its own irre- 
pressible extacies. 

A duet, My pretty page look out 
afar, concludes the series from Henri 
Quatre. This is cut, we apprehend, 
to fit the capacity of the “ little tiny 
boy,” who sung it very prettily with 
Miss Stephens. It is, therefore sim- 
ple in the extreme. 

We have this month a ballad from 
the pen of Mr. Moore, in his sweetest 
manner. How happy once, has all the 
tenderness of his muse; though its 
art is merely new dressing hackneyed 
ideas. The commencement of the 
air reminds us (indeed they are the 
very notes) of a fashionable waltz ; 
but this semblance soon disappears. 
There is a great portion of melody in 
this piece, though it is of a straggling, 
and up and down sort. But, like 
most others from the same hand, the 
ballad must tell, for any body may 
play it, and it will sing itself. 

Lanza’s Tell me, ye little melan- 
choly tears. YExpressive, and not in- 
elegant music, to words which, we 
suppose, from internal evidence, are 
“ by a person of quality.” 

I shall never forget him; sung by 
Madame Vestris, in Shakspeare ver- 
sus Harlequin. Miss Dolly Snip speaks 
sensibly and feelingly, and were the 
critic to address the composer he 
might be well satisfied to use the 
young lady’s own words— 


I cannot be rude to a handsome young man, 
And I’m sure I shall never forget him. , 


Bochsa’s Donald, with variations, is 
amongst the most felicitous produc- 
tions of the richly furnished mind 
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of this most sensitive and elegant 
composer. We know not where there 
is such a composition as this. The 
curious treatment of the subject par- 
ticularly attracts us; for, though ne- 
ver absolutely lost, it.is yet conceal- 
ed by such beautiful and exquisite 
passages, that it is seen at intervals, 
like the rose amidst myrtles and aro- 
matics, when the delicate net-work 
of their floating branches is moved by 
the passing zephyrs. Seldom, indeed, 
is such ’a tissue of taste, fancy, and 
fine expression woven as the third va- 
riation of this admirable composition. 

Philomel, by G. Kiallmark—a nice 
little composition, full of fancy and 
sweetness, and in good taste—pure, 
natural, chaste, and poetical. 

Rousseau’s dream with variations, by 
the same author, is infused with so 
little of the same qualities, or, is ra- 
ther so entirely destitute of them, that 
it is matter of surprise, how they 
should have both preceeded from the 
same mind. 

A favourite Irish Melody, with Va- 
riations: by the same Author. The 
subject is the beautiful ballad The 
Lust Rose of Summer, and its treat- 
ment is spirited and agreeable. 
Though not. quite exempt from the 
samenesses of the old school, there is 
yet so much life and melody that we 
can pardon the casual lapse into hack- 
nied construction, since it is so light, 
and redeemed by so much vivacity. 

The Maid of the Mill, with Vari- 
ations. We have heard that an inge- 
nious mechanic is about to construct 
an engine to melodize a bass, to har- 
monize an air, to produce variations 
upon a theme. The author of this 
lesson is an organist, and has a domi- 
cile “a local habitation and a name,” 
and therefore we presume that this is 
not one of the specimens from the ma- 
chine, which, till we turned to the 
title (the last part of a sonata we 
look at) we thought to be the case. 

Three Romances, by G. Bourget. In 
the genuine French manner, both 
poetry and music ; but they are some- 
thing above the million of such things. 

The Maid of Derby, for the harp. 
Mr. Dussek has chosen a threadbare 
and a vulgar subject, and his treat- 
ment of it is not such as to redeem its 
original poverty. He has simply made 
it a pretty lesson, and this, perhaps, 
is no mean praise, considering how 

rugged and ungrateful to modern ears 
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the theme is become, by so long a 
course of dinning and degradation. 
Mr. Kalkbrenner has received the 
very high honour of having a sonata 
dedicated to him by the veteran Cle- 
menti “ as a mark of esteem for his 
eminent talents.” This great com- 
poser has rested, of late, from his 
long and successful labours, but the 
sonata before us proves his vigour 
unimpaired, his sensibility even more 
exalted, and his judgment now bear- 
ing the fullest fruits of maturity. It 
is like nothing else that we know. Mr. 
Clementi always writes with the 
comprehensive grasp of an artist who 
sees the whole of his design before 
him. He never appears to be led by 
chance, but to command his matter 
and his arrangement: the entire 


beauties of such a production are 


therefore only comprehended by the 
eye of a master, who can ascend from 
the parts to the whole. This sonata 
is difficult to execute at all, and far 
more so to execute in the spirit of the 
author: but it is rich in ideas, and 
they are expanded with the genius 
and learning universally attributed 
to Mr. Clementi. To understand the 
variety and nice shades of feeling 
with which he intends his work to be 
expressed, we beg the player to ex- 
amine minutely the continual direc- 
tions with which the adag‘o is crowd- 
ed. A finer and more complete study 
cannot be recommended. 

Latour’s Le Petit Tambour. Mr. L. 
has selected an air which admits of 
rendering the old plan of variations 
susceptible of apparent novelty ; and 
he has managed his subject with 
considerable skill. This is a sonata 
to please. Musicians will be well sa- 
tisfied with the dexterity and science 
with which the composer has con- 
trasted his own illustrations, and 
partsof the theme—while, to the mil- 
lion, the lesson will seem striking and 
impressive. The author has meta- 
morphosed his sonata into a duet 
with ingenuity and success. 

We have, this month, a sixth set 
of arietts from Mr. Sor. The deli- 
cacy of the intrument (the Spanish 
guitar) for which this professor is 
chiefly celebrated, makes him less 
known to the public than his merits 
deserve; for, as a player, he is spirited 
and refined; as a singer and com- 
poser, polished, various, and full of 
fire andfeelling. His compositions na- 
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turally embody these qualities, and 
we see in them the sensibility of the 
man concentrated and sublimated, as 
it were, by the properties of his in- 
strument. These arietts are very ele- 
gant, and breathe of thespirit we have 
described. Though such things a- 
bound in Italian, we have no English 
songs of the same refined delicacy. 
The Canzonets of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, adapted to English words, are 
the only things that convey an idea 
to our countrymen of the pure spirit 
which produces such very elegant 
trifles. These last indeed are, at once, 
the model and perfection of the art. 
Guttman’s Carnival, a Rondo, is a 
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melodious, light, and lively strain, 
calculated to amuse, and to draw on 
young players. The passages are suf- 
ficiently easy, yet not without such 
changes, as well diversify the exer- 
cise for the hand. 

Air Mortial; by L. Von Esch. A 
bold theme, handled with a good 
deal of taste, animation, and inge= 
nuity. Mr. Von Esch has contrived 
to dissipate the sameness by con-= 
tinual changes in the construction in 
the measure, and by strong accen< 
tuation. The lesson deviates from 
the cannon, and rises above the medi- 
ocrity which is too frequently the only 
characteristic of such compositions. 
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Steam Engine Furnaces and Atmo- 
sphere of the Metropolis—Mr. M.A.Tay- 
lor has lately brought forward a motion in 
the House of Commons, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to consider of the 
practicability of compelling persons em- 
ploying Steam Engines and Furnaces, to 
erect the same in a manner less prejudicial 
to the health and comfort of the public than 
those usually employed for that purpose. 
The object of Mr. T.’s motion, although 
praiseworthy in itself, scarcely embraces 
one half of those nuisances which have so 
long rendered the scite of the metropolis pro- 
verbial for its fetid atmosphere, and gene- 
ral unfitness for the support of animal life. 
Manufactories of ammonia, white lead, 
vitriol, and other deleterious compounds, 
thickly beset the environs; and, in some 
cases, the very centre of London, not to 
mention the minor nuisances of melting 
tallow, boiling soap, and the thousand 
other evils contained in this pandora’s box 
of impurity. The first idea of a furnace 
for consuming its own smoke was, we be- 
lieve, suggested by M. Dalesme, a-cele- 
brated French engineer, who, in 1686, 
publicly exhibited an apparatus for this 
purpose at the fair of St. Germains, near 
Paris; but little attention, however, ap- 
pears to have been given to the subject at 
this period. M. D.’s furnace was, in prin- 
ciple, nearly similar to those generally em- 
ployed for heating large shops and manu- 
factories, with this exception, that the 
smoke, instead of passing behind the grate, 
was made to descend through the centre of 
the liquid mass of fuel, and by this means 
nearly the whole of the inflammable part of 
the coal was consumed. The plan pro- 
posed to the House of Commons, is that 
lately adopted by Mr. Barnes, of Warwick ; 
and this Mr. T. states, in his opening 
speech, to have fully answered the intend- 
ed purpose ; and, in proof that no nuisance 
existed in this manufactory after the 
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adoption of the above plan, hestates that there 
was a bleaching-ground within ten yards 
of the furnace; there was also a garden 
and conservatory; and none of these were 
injured or annoyed by the smoke. We 
cannot, however, consistently with our 
present limits, enter into a detailed account 
of the various processes employed for this 
purpose, the major part of which have been 
already described in the Parliamentary Re- 
port on this subject; but we should be 
wanting in justice to a most ingenious 
mechanic, and indeed to the public in ge- 
neral, who are likely to profit so largely by 
his invention, were we to omit noticing 
the smoke-burning and fire-regulators in- 
vented by Mr. Brunton, of Birmingham. 
This very simple apparatus, which is now 
employed at Messrs. Liptrap and Smith’s 
distillery, Whitechapel, not only consumes 
the smoke, but it also economises the con- 
sumption of coal, which it distributes upon 
the fire in small portions, and at short in- 
tervals of time. It may also be right to 
add, that the whole economy of the fire is 
taken from the controul of the workman, 
and put under the same mechanical regu- 
larity as the speed of the engine, or the 
feeding of the boiler with water, and be- 
comes equally subject to the inspecting eye 
of the proprietor. Mr. Davis, of Duckin- 
field, we understand, consumes the smoke 
from steam-engines, and other fires, by the 
following simple plan; and to those who 
have falling-doors, it will cause scarcely 
any expense: the man attending the fur- 
nace, before he supplies the fire with coals, 
pushes the fire forward, and lays the coals 
on the place where the fire laid, closing 
the door within an inch and half of the 
bottom. The-air rushing through the part 
left open, has the effect of burning the 
smoke completely, with: the exception of.a 
small quantity which passes off during 
the performance of this operation. 
Discoveries in Africa.—By accoynts re- 
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ceived from the interior of this hitherto in- 
accessible country, it appears that the ex- 
pedition under the command of Major 
Gray, on whom the direction devolved after 
the death of Major Peddie, has returned 
to a colony on the river Senegal, after a 
most harassing journey through the coun- 
try of the Foolado. Mr. Docherd, the 
surgeon attached to the expedition, had, 
with a few individuals, however, proceeded 
onwards to Bammakoo, in Bambarra, 
where, our readers may recollect, the un- 
fortunate Park finally embarked on the 
Niger. At this place,.as well as at San- 
sanding and Yamina, provisions were in 
abundance, and every sort of European 
merchandize in great demand: the native 
merchants passing from Morocco across the 
Great Desert being the only channel for a 
supply of these articles. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Mr. Barry, who has 
lately obtained a patent for his mode of 
evaporating vegetable extracts in a vacuum, 
has observed, during a comparison of the 
preparations made in this way, and those 
commonly prepared, that phosphoric acid, 
in a soluble state, is to be found in all the 
extracts. On further extending the inves- 
tigation, it was ascertained that this acid, 
besides that portion that exists as phos- 
phate of lime, is contained in a vast 
variety of vegetables; and he has also re- 
marked, that all these vegetables which are 
cultivated seem to contain phosphoric acid 
in great abundance. 

Atmospheric Phenomena.—The most 
striking difference in the results of the at- 
mospheric phenomena, for the last two 
years, is in the number of meteors (some 
of them of a large size): of 121, no 
less than 95 appeared in the evenings 
of July, August, and September, the 
three hottest months in the last year. 
It may, therefore, be inferred, that they 
are generated by heat in an atmosphere 
highly charged with electric matter. 

Philosophic Girl.---The Italian journals 
mention that a young lady, only 13 years 
of age, named Maria Catherina Gherardi, 
a native of Serola, has maintained in pub- 
lic a series of philosophic theses, in the 
Latin language. 

Ingenious Automaton.----A German 
journal asserts, that an artist at Cemberg, 
in Prussia, has constructed a watch which 
imitates the human voice, and answers 
questions in German ‘and Polish ; besides 
executing musical airs. 

Sherry.---The name sec, corruptly writ- 
ten sack, signifies dry; the sec wine pre- 
pared at Xeres, in Spain, is called, accord- 
ing to our orthograghy, sherris, or sherry. 
In the manufacture of this wine, lime* is 


added to the grapes; a circumstance, ob. 
serves Dr. Macculloch, apparently condu. 
cive to its well-known dry quality, and 
which probably acts by neutralizing a por. 
tion of malic, or tartaric acid. 

French Steam-Packet.---A Royal brig, 
called Le Voyageur, was lately fitted out 
at L’Orient for a voyage to Senegal, as a 
steam-packet, the first of this construction 
that has quitted a French port for a distant 
expedition. Intelligence has, we believe, 
been received of her safe arrival at the 
place of her destination. 

Mr. Pond, Dr. Young, and General 
Mudge, have lately been elected members 
of the Danish Academy of Sciences. This 
distinguished honour, as far at least as re- 
gards the latter of these learned mathemati- 
cians, is but posthumous, the country hav- 
ing been already deprived of-his services. 

New Projection of the Sphere.—In this 
projection, which has been drawn by Capt. 
J. Vetch, the globe is supposed to be m- 
scribed in a cylinder, the axes of the globe 
and cylinder being at right angles to each 
other, and their surfaces, therefore, coincid- 
ing at a meridian. The eye is supposed to 
remain at rest in the centre of the globe, 
and each point in the earth’s surface is 
transferred to that of the cylinder by a 
right line passing from the earth’s centre 
through that point. The cylinder being 
then unrolled, a view of the earth is obtained 
on a plane surface. 

Gathering of the Clans.—It is a singu- 
lar circumstance, that, in the Island of 
Ceylon, a custom prevailed among the na- 
tives of the former kingdom of Candy, si- 
milar to the ‘* Gathering’? described in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Luke:—On 
any sudden call of the natives to rise up in 
arms, one of them, carrying acrooked stickin 
his hand, ran swiftly along, announcing to 
all he met the spot of rendezvous. The place 
was generally some small rising ground, and 
marked by a single tree left standing. There 
are many such in the Candian territory, and 
they are commonly the resort of the natives 
for religious or other purposes. 

Earthquakes. — Intelligence from the 
Tonian Islands announces, that on the 21st 
February last, a terrible shock of an earth- 
quake had devastated the island of Saint 
Maura. ‘The church, several public build- 
ings, and almost all the houses, were demo- 
lished, and the roads destroyed. At Corfu, 
also, we understand, considerable volcanic 
phenomena have been observed, and a small 
island has since emerged from the sea off 
Santa Maura, which is attributed to the late 
subterraneous commotion. His Majesty’s 
sloop Aid has been dispatched to survey it, 
and to christen it Lauderdale’s fock. 


* The sack of Shakspeare was probably sherry ; a conjecture which receives additional 
strength from the following passage :—*‘ Falstaff: You rogue, here’s lime in this sack 
too: there is nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man: yet-a coward is worse 
than a cup of sack with lime in it: a vllainous coward !” 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre return of the Queenfrom Italy, 
in defiance of a menace held out by 
ministers, and in opposition to the 
known and earnest wishes of his Ma- 
jesty, has caused discussions, and led 
to events, which may be said to have 
entirely occupied the public attention 
since the arrival in question. Never, 
perhaps, did so many important to- 
pics, connected with the state of the 
nation, press directly for the serious 


consideration of the people of this. 


country. The greater number of the 
notices, now standing on the lists of 
the two houses of Parliament, may be 
said to include points which imme- 
diately affect the very existence of 
the state. We have no interest now 
to lavish on secondary subjects of de- 
bate, for we have become familiar 
with the language of life and death, 
and live in the near approach of an 
imevitable crisis. 

Yet, encompassed, borne upon, as 
weare, by the most momentous objects 
of deliberation, and demands for de- 
cision, the arrival of the Queen in this 
country has in an instant, suspended 
all public sympathy,—except that 
which is so intensely engaged in the 
accusations brought against her, and 
the treatment she has received from 
the crown and its counsellors, Among 
the many. grave evils, which most 
persons seem to anticipate from dis- 
cussions, that it has been found more 
easy to excite, than, we venture to 
predict, it will be found to set them 
again at rest,—this does not appear 
to us to be one of the least. In no 
one way can the public interests be 
promoted by the disagreeable investi- 
gation with which the country is 
threatened; not one advantage of a 
really public nature is involved in 
these disputes—for it is allowed by 
all impartial persons, that, whatever 
the result may be, no lesson favour- 
able to morality can possibly be de- 
rived from it ;—that whichever party 
may ultimately triumph, neither good 
example, nor virtue, is likely to de- 
rive much honour from their success. 
Here then zre the time and ability ; 
the physical powers, the attention, 


the spirits, of the two legislative as- 
semblies, likely to be fully occupied, 
and for a long and tedious period, 
with a matter, at once grossly dis- 
tasteful and totally useless; and 
that, too, when affairs of great and 
crying urgency thrust themselves for- 
ward to be considered and regulated. 
The country is in a state of difficulty 
which leaves both the ministerial 
party and the opposition, equally 
at a loss to suggest any thing like 
probable means of relief; it is in a 
state of discontent which has called, 
say ministers, for new and severe 
laws, and an addition to the standing 
army. The industry of the nation is 
divided against itself, — agriculture 
against manufactures,--and boththese 
are calling upon Parliament for pro- 
tection. Our commerce is assailed by 
unparalleled difficulties and competi- 
tion, and prays that a new legal sys- 
tem, likely to enable it to cope with 
these, may be adopted in regard to 
it. Our currency is in the very crisis 
of a revolution, which must sensibly 
affect all private fortunes, and which 
will try the very foundations of the 
state. The party most averse to any 
change in the constitution of-Par- 
liament, has acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of correcting certain coarse 
and obvious abuses in the practice of 
elections ; and the inquiry as to the 
expedient remedy is at present pend- 
ing. The public feeling has at length 
raised itself in resistance to the san- 
guinary and unenlightened provisions 
which disgrace our criminal code ; 
and the legal position in which the 
poor of the country are placed rela- 
tively to the other classes, is at once 
disgraceful and destructive—it pro- 
vides for their corruption as well as 
misery, it throws an intolerable bur- 
then on industry, and enlarges and 
perpetuates the evil which it is in- 
tended to relieve. 

Such are a few of the more promi- 
nent points, claiming immediate con- 
sideration, and energetic measures on 
the part of Parliament: and never he- 
fore was it so unanimously allowed 
as at present, that every step taken 
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must be critical, yet that some steps 
must absolutely be adopted. And it 
is at such a moment as this, that the 
Lords and Commons of England are 
to have their tables overwhelmed with 
a mass of private scandal !—that the 
examinations and cross-examinations 
of waiting-maids and footmen are to 
exercise the wisdom, and display the 
efficacy of these august assemblies ! 
—that their journals are to be stained 
with recorded resolutions on the truth 
or falsehood of bed-room spies, par- 
lour listeners, window-peepers, and 
seal-breakers! At this instant, too, 
when the world abroad, our jealous 
and observant neighbours, are all ac- 
tively engaged in the pursuit of the 
highest objects—seriously and stre- 
nuously occupied in realising the pro- 

ises of the age, and stamping the 
impression of a fresh and nobler cha- 
racter on their national histories, than 
has hitherto marked them! At this 
instant, when Spain is regenerating, 
France consolidating and strengthen- 
ing, and Germany struggling ina good 
cause, England, the most conspicuous 
amongst them all, is to appear plung- 
ed, steeped, in the most odious, and 
contemptible, and ridiculous circum- 
stances in which it is possible for ei- 
ther an individual or a state to be in- 
volved. Every ear pricked up, so to 
speak, to catch the words of a dirty 
tale ;—every eye watching an obsti- 
nate contest between a man and his 
wife ;—the public judgment balancing 
the mutual recriminations of the com- 
batants, and nicely weighing which 
side is heaviest in sin and filth !—set- 
ting-off mistresses against gallants, 
desertion against infidelity, provoca- 
tion against defiance, ungenerous in- 
dignities against unblushing audacity ! 
—And who are the unhappy indivi- 
duals who furnish this public, this fear- 
fully public and ignominious specta-~ 
cle? Tue Kine anpD QUEEN OF THE 
Couxwtry! Oh, shame to human 
nature! Oh, disgrace to England! 
Had not his Majesty, then, one man, 
amongst his Counsellors, honest and 
wise enough to say to him at once— 
«¢ Sire, this cannot, this must not, be; 
—Your Crown itself has not a value 
sufficient to counterbalance the mis- 
chief of this tremendous scandal—the 
people have not yet sufficiently lost 
the grateful recollection of your 
father’s admirable example, to tole- 
rate this parade of vice and disgrace?” 
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Since, woefully for us all, not on 

minister, amongst the several who 
are now talking of their conscientious 
motives, and heartfelt regrets, has 
had integrity enough to act in this 
manner,—which is obviously the sole 
thing an honest Minister had to do,— 
it is for the nation at large to manifest 
loudly its indignation at the insult 
with which it is menaced, and, by 
one strong exclamation of abhorrence, 
to quash this miserable business for 
ever. From the bosom of every fa- 
mily between the extremities of the 
Empire, a groan of bitter regret and 
reprobation, ought to break on the ears 
of those, whoever they may be, who 
are ill-advised enough to prepare and 
press forward, in spite of all the ma- 


‘nifestations of public displeasure that 


have hitherto shown themselves, this 
monstrous nuisance ;—for there is not 
a well-ordered family in the empire 
that will not be degraded and dis 
tressed by it. Without pretending 
to the inspiration of prophets, we do 
venture to affirm, that if the private 
apartments of the palace are now to 
be thrown open to the coarse gaze 
and indelicate scrutiny of the multi- 
tude, all that is yet august in the ac~ 
ceptation of the word monarch in this 
country, will become for ever ex- 
tinct: public feeling will never reco- 
ver from such a shock inflicted at a 
moment when there is so great a pre« 
disposition to discontent and disgust. 
No—in that case, we shall consider 
the signs of the time unequivocally 
fixed; and stand by, in anxious ob- 
servation of a course of events, the 
progress of which must, more or less 
rapidly, alter altogether the character 
of England, change the impression 
which her history bears, interpose a 
gulph between the past and the fu- 
ture, and break up the glorious asso- 
ciations that are now linked to her 
name. In this country too, as in 
others, it will be said, that it was the 
infatuation, the gross blindness, the 
paltry spirit of those most interested 
in averting such a change, that gave to 
it the final and irresistible impulse.— 
And is it possible, then, that with such 
striking indications of the public dis- 
position before them, with all the ha- 
zards and difficulties of the public af- 
fairs pressing upon them, with the 
awful tendency of the age sounded, 
and yet sounding, in the thunder of 
creat events occurring in the world, 
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neither the crown nor its counsellors 
should see the unfitness-—the perni- 
cious, poisonous, fatal character of 
the conduct they are pursuing! Is 
there yet oneindividual living amongst 
us, who has not been sufficiently 
warned that this is not a moment for 
tampering carelessly with the senti- 
ments of respect for the splendid fic- 
tions of what is called, and what may 
really be, state-necessity. Is the pub- 
lic temper, then, one of such quiet, ac- 
quiescing veneration for the pageantry 
of the sceptre, and the sanctity of the 
throne, that even ‘the caprices, the 
spleen, the spite of individuals may 
be fearlessly pampered at the expence 
of all the manly and virtuous sympa- 
thies of the nation! In what century 
do we exist? Are Kings and Queens 
now worshipped, like the Gods of the 
Greeks, with so implicit a reverence 
that their vices and follies run no dan- 
ger of disturbing the sentiment of de- 
votion! Do people now throw dust on 
their heads when royalty passes by. If 
not—what epithet, characteristic of 
excessive perversity, shall weattach to 
the conduct of those persons, who are 
now approaching to throw a vile pri- 
vate scandal, from the very palace 
windows, amongst a shouting mob 
below—there to be pitched and pull- 
ed, to and fro, in the boisterous vio- 
lence of infuriated factions, to be fol- 
lowed by the laughing and hooting of 
a reckless and exulting multitude,— 
to have its impure and fcetid contents 
dashed and bespattered about, in vul- 
gar insolence and merriment,—cover- 
ing and rendering odious even the 
robes of majesty, andshedding astench 
abroad over the country, sufficient to 
make our houses uninhabitable in 
their interiors! This blindness does 
indeed seem inflicted by heaven ; and 
it causes one to shudder with fear. 
Before recapitulating very concise- 
ly the facts of the Queen’s return, and 
those that have since taken place in 
consequence of this step, we wish to 
make it understood, that, in applying 
strong blame to the counsellors of the 
crown (the crown itself not being 
constitutionally liable to blame) we 
are not animated by any decided sen- 
timent as to what is called the guilt 
or innocence of her Majesty. One of 
the most discouraging symptoms of 
the time is that excessively unprin- 
cipled readiness to convert every to- 
pic into the food of party spirit, or 


the means of profitable speculation, 
which is now manifested. Nothing 
can be more apparent, than that some 
of the mouthing self-sufficient adula~ 
tors of the Queen, amongst the jour- 
nalists, are writing with the consci- 
ousness on their minds that they are 
merely acting a part, well calculated, ° 
as they imagine, according to the pub- 
lic disposition, to keep-up, or increase 
their sale, and the popularity of their 
papers. If the articles that have lately 
appeared in the journal we more par- 
ticularly allude to, be compared in 
style and matter with the speech of 
Sir Francis Burdett, delivered in the 
House of Commons on Thursday the 
22d, the difference will be at once 
perceived between sincerity and in- 
sincerity,—between the warm feel- 
ings of a spirited and independent 
gentleman,—who may often be mis- 
taken,' but who is always faithful to 
his own convictions,—and the affect- 
ed enthusiasm of a naturally base dis- 
position, covering the cunning and 
cowardice of its selfishness with a 
heavy and stiff apparel of bombast. 
The question as to the propriety of 
the Queen’s conduct abroad, is one 
concerning which there does not ex- 
ist public evidence to warrant the ex- 
pression of a public opinion. This 
only we know, that she went abroad 
against the ‘wishes and advice of her 
best friends; and that her residence 
in Italy has not been of a nature to 
cast the lustre of general esteem 
over the shade of her unfortunate 
condition. The English ladies who 
accompanied her Majesty from this 
country, very soon, we believe, found 
themselves inclined to take their 
leave; as did her Majesty’s physi- 
cian, a most respectable individual : 
and since that time her Majesty’s 
family and establishment have been 
almostaltogether composed of foreign~ 
ers, male and female,—none of them 
particularly calculated to reflect cre- 
dit on the principle of their selection, 
and some of them, with whom she 
most familiarly associated, directly 
objectionable on the ground of vul- 
garity and ignorance. The Queen 
might have lived, during her absence 
from this country, in a manner better 
calculated to withdraw her from the 
evil eye of suspicion, and protect. her 
from the venom of malevolence; and 
by so doing,—by taking every pre- 
caution to avert scandal, and even 
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mystery,—by showing, in all her do- 
mestic arrangements, even a fastidi- 
ous regard to the peculiarities of her 
situation,—she would have manifest- 
ed herself more properly sensible, than 
we have at present reason to think 
her, of what she owed to the dignity 
of her title, the honour of the coun- 
try by whose people she had been 
sustained in her moments of peril, her 
past misfortunes, and her sex’s deli- 
cacy. What might have been indif- 
ferent in a common case, was, in 
hers, a matter of the first importance. 
Had her Majesty evinced the utmost 
possible solicitude to make the purity 
of her habits, and the magnanimity 
and correctness of her feelings, appa- 
rent in the view of the strangers 
amongst whom she has been residing, 
then, indeed, she would have had a 
better prima facie right to have her 
return amongst us celebrated as a 
triumph, and the honour of public 
opinion staked on her innocence. But, 
as matters stand, is there any cause 
for triumph, or for speaking boast- 
ingly inhername? Canit be a mat- 
ter of triumph toa lady, that her 
name should be coupled with the 
horrid tales and recitals which it is 
understood the greén-bag contains P 
Ought she not to shudder at the 
thought of becoming the daily theme 
of ruffian jibes in all the pot-houses 
of the nation?—-To this pass she is 
reduced :—and is even conscious inno- 
cence of the high degree of guilt 
charged against her, sufficient to sup- 
port her mind under such a prospect, 
if, at the same time, she is sensible 
that by a more prudent, or, at least, 
careful line of conduct, she might have 
avoided these outrages? 

Such is the only view we can take 
of the Queen’s case: and it is one 
which only authorizes the language 
of regret and humiliation. But it is 
at the same time perfectly consistent 
with a desire to see her Majesty pro- 
perly secured against the insults of 
those who “are willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike ;” who con- 
descend to a menace which they 
tremble to stand-by ; and who wish 
to leap at once to the penalties of 
guilt, passing over the process of its 
proof, because their own characters 
are too frail to stand the tug of trial. 
Such we consider the counsellors of 
the crown, in its present proceedings, 
to be; and never were the public in- 
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terests so palpably betrayed by timi- 
dity, or time-servingness ; never was 
so much public mischief likely to be 
the consequence of such arrant, pal- 
pable, blundering weakness; never 
was public alarm so justly excited in 
association with general contempt 
and disgust. 

The crown—that is to say, the 
crown counselled by a responsible 
cabinet—has adhered to no one sys- 
tem of conduct, or principle of honour, 
in this business. Neither to self- 
denial, to spare ascandal; nor intre= 
pidity to punish a crime. It has dealt 
in inflictions of galling indignities, 
which it now says were never intend- 
ed to degrade; in announcements of 
severe intentions,—which it now says 
it will be most happy to avoid being 
called upon to fulfil. This is clear, 
we think :—either the Queen can be 
proved guilty of conduct that would 
evidently render her unworthy of re- 
taining the title,—or she ought to be 
permitted to enjoy it, and its attend- 
ant privileges, unmolested by perse- 
cution. If there exist reasons of 
state prudence,—on whatever con- 
siderations founded,—rendering an 
inquiry into her conduct unsafe, im- 
politic, or improper,—then ought she 
to be considered a free woman ; for 
by assuming her guilt, yet, flinching 
from its establishment, the feelings of 
humanity and justice are wounded, and 
suspicions of an odious nature are en- 
gendered.—As to the prevarications 
in terms,—the flimsy false preten- 
tions,—the trimming between recan- 
tation and hullying,—which we have 
recently been condemned to hear,— 
they may fairly be said to have sunk 
the characters of official men lower 
in public estimation than they have 
ever before stood in the moments of 
the greatest prejudice against them. 
Was it not apparent to every indivi- 
dual in the kingdom, that ministers 
did all they could to avoid taking the 
obnoxious word Queen in their mouths 
on the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty? did they not use every species 
of periphrasis to escape from this 
fearful monosyllable ? Yet the other 
day this notorious fact was unblush- 
ingly denied before the assembly that 
had witnessed it. In striking her 
Majesty’s name out of the Liturgy, 
was not an indignity clearly intend- 
ed ? Is there one person in the whole 
country, with intellect so obtuse, as 
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to doubt this? Yet this too has been 
denied by the counsellors of the 
crown! When the Queen was told 
that, if she ventured to set her foot on 
English ground, an immediate mes- 
sage to Parliament, and an end to 
all negociation would be the conse- 
quence,—was it intended to hold out 
to her as a threat, the possibility that 
she, who was to be debarred from 
using the style and state of a Queen 
abroad, would be addressed in the 
language of gratitude and humility 
by the House of Commons ;—that her 
hands would be kissed by a deputa- 
tion of its members ; a favour entreat- 
ed of her, in terms of respect—and all 
this done, ministers themselves con- 
senting and supporting it with their 
votes! Was Lord Hutchinson autho- 
rised to offer such terms to her Ma- 
jesty, as would have placed her in as 
pleasant and honourable a situation 
as those which would have been 
granted at the conferences, had there 
been a disposition to accept them? 
Certainly not:—yet. we hear coun~ 
sellors of the crown pretending, for 
themselves and their master, that no- 
thing is retracted !—Nothing retract- 
ed! What would have been the reply 
to the Queen had she, four months 
ago, requested that her legal charac- 
ter should be announced, “ to some 
one court on the Continent,” by his 
Majesty's government? Who can 
affect a doubt, that she would have 
been insulted by those very men who 
now offer to do this for her. Her legal 
character was in fact denied to her, 
by the erasure of her title from the 
Liturgy ; and therefore a direct and 
important retractation is made in the 
offer to announce officially to a conti- 
nental court her Majesty’s legal dig- 
nities. Take however the words of 
the resolutions, in voting which mi- 
nisters concurred: they regret that 
an amicable adjustment of the existing 
differences in the royal family, has 
not taken place: they recognise that 
the Queen may feel just objections to 
relinquish any point in which she may 
conceive her own dignity and honour 
to be involved: they express the ear-= 
nest solicitude of the House of Com- 
mons that her Majesty will forbear to 
press propositions, &c. Was it to avoid 
such language as this that the Queen 
was to keep away from England? 
And if the counsellors of the crown 
have been forced to use this respectful 
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language, contrary to their wishes 
and expectations, how criminal is it 
in them to have suffered the crown 
to degrade itself by uttermg threats 
upon which it trembles to act,—and 
how contemptible do they appear in 
their shufflings and sophistries ! 

In the daily papers of the 2d June 
we first learnt, that the Queen had 
dispatched from Villeneuve Sur Y onne, 
three letters to England—one to the 
Duke of York—one to Lord Liver- 
pool—and one to Lord Melville. The 
contents of that to the Duke have not 
transpired: Lord Liverpool she de- 
sires to order a royal yacht to receive 
her at Calais, and also to take the 
King’s pleasure as to the residence to 
be provided for her: the letter to 
Lord Melville, repeated the demand 
for the yacht. This was pitifully 
evaded by a reply, that the King was 
at Windsor, and that Lord Melville 
could not therefore receive his Majes-< 
ty’s commands ! 

On Saturday evening, the third of 
June, Mr. Brougham, her Majesty’s’ 
Attorney General, arrived at St. 
Omers, where the Queen then’ was, 
accompanied by Lord Hutchinson, 
whom he introduced to her Majesty 
as the bearer of certain proposals, 
which he was commissioned to make 
in the King’s name. In consequence, 
as it would seem, of the Queen’s firm-= 
ness, Lord Hutchinson was induced 
to put these proposals in writing, and 
they were in substance, that her Ma- 
jesty should have 50,000/. per annum 
settled upon her for life, on the con- 
ditions that she would never come to 
England, or assume the style or title 
of Queen of England. This her Ma- 
jesty promptly and indignantly de- 
clined, and appeared offended with 
Mr. Brougham for having come over 
to her in company with a person com- 
missioned to make such a proposal. 
She instantly set off for Calais, went 
directly on board a common packet, 
and next morning sailed for Dover. 
On her way to London, where she 
arrived on ‘Tuesday the 6th June, she 
was much cheered by the people. 
Her Majesty went to the house of 
Alderman Wood in South Audley- 
street ; the Alderman having gone to 
meet her in France. The people in 
the streets showed a great inclination, 
to espouse her cause. 

On the same day (Tuesday) a 
Royal Message was presented ta the 
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two Houses of Parliament, stating 
that the King thought it necessary to 
submit, to each, certain papers re- 
specting the conduct of her Majesty, 
since her departure from this king- 
dom. The proposal of Ministers 
was to appoint a Secret Committee 
to report on the contents of those 
papers, and on the measures it might 
be proper to pursue. In the House 
of Lords this proposal was carried ; 
but in the House of Commons a gene- 
ral indisposition was shown to engage 
in the inquiry ; and,.on the motion of 
Mr. Wilberforce, an adjournment of 
the discussion was ordered, in the 
hope, that, in the mean time, an ad- 
justment of differences might render 
further proceedings unnecessary. The 
Queen, deferring tothe expressed wish 
of the House of Commons, opened the 
negociation by announcing her rea- 
diness to receive the proposals of Mi- 
nisters. The Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh were appointed to 
treat with Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Denman; and, ultimately, the confer- 
ences were broken off without an ad- 
justment having taken place, in con- 
sequence chiefly of a refusal on the 
part of the crown to restore the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy. On 
the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, the 
HouseofCommons, on this failure hav- 
ing been announced, adopted certainre- 
solutions expressive ofits opinion that 
« Her Majesty’s forbearing to press 


_ the adoption of those propositions, 


on which any material difference yet 
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remained, would by no means be un- 
derstood to indicate a wish to shrink 
from inquiry; but would only be 
deemed to afford a new proof of the 
desire which her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to express, to sub- 
mit her own wishes to the authority 
of Parliament.” 

These resolutions were presented 
by deputation to her Majesty, and 
the substance of her reply will be 
fully explained by its last paragraph: 
—* It would ill become me to ques- 
tion the power of Parliament,. or the 
mode in which it may at any time be 
exercised ; but however strongly I 
may feel the necessity of submitting 
to its authority, the question whether 
I will make myself a party to any 
measure proposed, must be decided 
by my own feelings and conscience, 
and by them alone. As a subject of 
the state, I shall bow with deference 
—if possible, without a murmur—to 
every act of the sovereign authority ; 
but as an accused and injured Queen, 
I owe it tothe King, myself, and all 
my fellow subjects not to consent to 
the sacrifice of any essential privilege, 
or withdraw my appeal to those prin~ 
ciples of public justice, which are 
alike the safeguard of the highest and 
the humblest individual.” 

These observations bring the pro- 
ceedings on this matter down to the 
26th June: what follows. her Majes- 
ty’s refusal, will be recorded and com- 
mented upon in our next number. 
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Ir in our Commercial Report of last 
month, we adverted at some length to ‘* the 
very remarkable petition” presented to the 
House of Commons, by Mr. Baring, on the 
part of the mercantile interest, it behoves 
‘us the more especially now, to bestow some 
_attention on the simultaneous and energetic 
efforts of the agricultural classes of the 
community, which have occupied, and will 
occupy, for some time, not only the atten- 
tion of the legislature, but the opinions and 
feelings of the great majority of individuals 

in the empire. 

The collision of those two great com- 

ponent divisions of the community, has 
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this of remarkable in it, namely, that, 
while the mercantile body, temperately but 
forcibly, advocate the benefits which would 
accrue from a free trade,—the landed ite- 
rest loudly calls for general protecting du- 
ties on the produce of our soil, as the only 
measure which can ensure that extended 
cultivation, which is absolutely necessary to 
provide employment for the agricultural 
population. Let it, however, be remem- 
bered, that, if in the commercial body, many 
enlightened and sagacious merchants, dis- 
sent from the sentiments of the petition 
presented by Mr. Baring, there are also 
agriculturists of the first rank, influence, 
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and experience, who strongly object to any 
change of the existing laws which regulate 


“the trade in’ corn. 


~The agricultural petitioners to parliament 
having, however, obtained (much we believe, 


“to the surprise of all parties) their commit- 


tee,—which, although more limited in its 
Objects than was wished, is yet a material 
Step gained for their cause,—we shall at- 
tempt a condensation of their arguments as 
the fairest means by which to obtain a 
knowledge of their ultimate views and ob- 
jects. 

The cultivators of the soil of the United 
Kingdom, then, call on the legislature to 
give the same protection to agriculture for 
the next six years, and in as ample and ef- 
ficient a manner, as the commerce and ma- 
nufactures have possessed for nearly the 
preceding four centuries ; and the following 
are some of their reasons, among many 
others :-— 


1. Because it is the essence of injustice 
to protect one part of the community at the 
expense of the other; which is decidedly 
the relative situation of the commercial and 
manufacturing body with that of the agri- 
cultural ; the interests of the former being 
strictly and effectually guarded by a series 
of statutary laws and regulations, framed 


during a period of 356 years; while the 
only effort worthy of notice, in favour of 


the latter, is contained in the provisions of 
the celebrated act of the 55th of the late 
king, which have been experimentally proved 
useless and nugatory. 

2. That this injustice is considerably en- 
hanced, and its manifest impolicy proved, 
by the consideration, that the favoured por- 


‘tion of the community is infinitely inferior 


(as well numerically considered, as in re- 
spect to its contributions to the exigencies 
of the state), to the agricultural body, as 
may be fully shewn by the fact, that when 
the occupiers and proprietors of the soil 
paid 6,473,475/. to the property tax, the 
contribution of the merchants and manu- 
facturers to the same impost, reached but 
40 2,000,0002.! The same proportion will 
extend to their relations in respect of capi- 
tal, numbers employed, or utility and con- 
sequence, as producing articles of the first 
necessity to man. 

03. As the principle is incontrovertible, 
that the growers of raw produce are to all 
intents and purposes in fact, though not in 
name,’ manufacturers Gnasmuch as their 
concerns cannot be carried on without Ca- 
PITAL, SKILL ‘and LABOUR :)—as such, 
they are, therefore, entitled to ail the pro- 
tection, Which every other manufacturer in 
the empire already ‘enjoys; because, com- 
mon’ justice, and common sense require, 
¢hat all manufacturers, whether they pay 
taxes or duties upon the manufactory of 
their respective productions, should . be 
equally protected or not protected at all. 
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4, ‘But the petitioners are far from de- 
crying the policy or utility of the system of 
protecting: duties, that for ages has enabled. 
the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of ithe United Kingdom (aided by-cur:na- 
tional industry and enterprize), ‘to!maihtain 
their pre-eminence to:the whole world.:-On 
the contrary, they ask for themselves (what 
has been hitherto denied to’ them), ‘upon 
every principle of justice and policy, equal 
rights and consequently equal taxation; and 
in making this just, and, they trust,tempe- 
rate demand, they renounce:all attempts at 
monopoly for themselves, and rejecting. all 
privileges and partialities in favour of any 
particular commodity or description of men, 
they are heartily consenting to the admis- 
sion of the productions of the whole world 
into this island, at all times, and .at all 
seasons, upon payment of an import-duty 
equivalent to the tithes and taxes now paid 
upon the growth of our own productions. 

5. The result of such concession, even 
for the time above stated, six years, the pe- 
titions universally and confidently state, 
would be such an immediate stimulus. to 
the extension of agriculture, adequate to 
the creation of such a redundancy of agri- 
cultural produce, as to reduce every article 
of subsistence to the lowest price at which 
it can be grown in the United: Kingdom 5 
invigorate the whole system of the country $ 
and restore the entire skill, capital, and in- 
dustry of the nation, in all its branches,)to 
the brightest recollections of any former 
prosperity. 


It will easily be perceived that in stating 
the above, all details have been avoided 5 
nor, forthe present, do we hazard an opinion 
upon so complicated a subject, and upon 
which there are so many conflicting opi- 
nions. The facts, however, upon which the 
allegations of the various petitions pre- 
sented to Parliament on the subject of the 
agricultural distress of the country, are 
founded, are abundantly curious, and may 
form the subject-matter of future discussion. 


REPORT. 

The continued rains which prevailed from 
the latter end of the last month to near the 
end of the present threw a deep gloom over 
the hopes of the farmer and grazier ;—the 
corn-crops were growing too largely in the 
straw to give the promise of earing well, 
while the cold nights were equally unpro- 
pitious to the growth of the short swath of 
the meadows and pastures. Had the rains 
continued, the consequences would have 
been most disastrous; but they have pro- 
videntially ceased. Their. prevalence was 
greater. in the Northern and LHastern 
Districts: in. the South, Midland, and 
Western, they were not so frequent and 
heavy. The present. fine weather has set 
the mowers to work yery generally, and 
its effect.on the corn crops has been already 
astonishing. 
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din the: introduction: to.-our: last: month’s 
Teport, werventured: to: state: our: opinion 
that: the,celebrated petition of the merchants 
of! London, though founded:on ‘principles 
theoretically good, was not likely’ soon’ to 
lead) to any important. practical:alterations 
im the system of commercial policy which 
wevhaye so long pursued. This. opinion 
appears to be that of the public in general ; 
and decidedly that of the present ministers, 
as was very explicitly stated by the Earl of 
Liverpool, in the debate on the Marquis of 
Lansdown’s motion, for a Committee to 
inquire into the means of extending the 
foreign trade of the country ; though, his 
Jordship conceded that something might be 
done, and therefore concurred in the ap- 
pointment of a committee, as proposed. 
Still more averse are the ministers from any 
change in the corn laws, as appears from 
the very remarkable debate on Mr. Holme 
Summers’ motion for a Select Committee, 
‘to consider of the agricultural petitions ; for 
though the house very unexpectedly agreed 
to the motion, yet the opposing party con- 
trived to get the debate adjourned, and 
when it was resumed, succeeded in having 
the functions of the committee limited to an 
inquiry into the mode of ascertaining, return- 
ing, and calculating the average prices of 
corm in the 12 maritime districts, according 
to the existing laws; and into any frauds 
committed in violation of those laws. The 
truth is, that our system of foreign trade 
Js so interwoyen with our revenue, that 
every change, however plausibly advocated, 
must be, if not a financial sacrifice, at least 
a financial experiment, which, in the pre- 
sent state of the country, with an increasing 
debt, increasing taxation, increasing expen- 
diture, decreasing revenue, and vanishing 
sinking-fund, we cannot afford to venture. 

With respect to the general state of trade 
the variations since last month have been so 
inconsiderable, that we feel it unnecessary 
to make any observations beyond those 
which are contained under the several 
heads. 

Coffee.—The market has been fluctuating 
the whole month, and in general lower than 
at the time of our last report ; but last week 
there has been a considerable amendment ; 
the prices rising 2s. a 3s. per cwt., though 
the public sales were extensive, consisting 
of 994 casks, and 3270 bags ; St. Domingo, 
in. large parcels, realized 119s. a 120s. ; 
Jamaica, good ordinary, 117s., fine ordi- 
nary, 119s."a l21 9.3" Brazits, T16s.">De- 
merara and Berbice sold higher than any 
other, viz. middling, which had been selling 
at 128s. a 128s. 6d. realized 132s. a 133s., 
fine ordinary, 131s. 1530 bags Cheribon 
sold, ordinary, 115s. 6d. a 116s. 6d., good 
ordinary, 118s. 6d. a 120s. 

On Tuesday the market was uncom- 


monly brisk ; there were three public sales, 
consisting of 656 casks, and, 20 bags ; 
the whole: sold, with great briskness, at 
prices from 3s. a 4s. higher than a, week 
before: and, it is worthy of notice, that 
this advance has happened at a time when 
the supplies of new coffee arrive in the 
greatest abundance, and that ten or eleven 
other public sales were adyertized to take 
place this week. The improvement is at- 
tributed to the favourable accounts received 
from Germany, and to the large deliveries 
from the West India warehouses last week, 
for exportation, viz. 1272 casks, and 2187 
bags. St. Domingo, of good quality, rea- 
lized 122s. by private contract: Jamaica, 
by public sale, fine middling, in large par- 
cels, 137s. a 139s. 6d., good middling 132s. 
a 136s., middling 128s., from ordinary to 
ordinary middling, 123s. a 125s., fine ordi- 
nary, 120s., good ordinary, 117s. 6d., 118s. 
a 119s. 6d. ‘The greater proportion of 
coffee sold was Jamaica: a few lots of De- 
merara sold, middling, 130s. a 131s., good 
middling, 133s. 6d. 

Sugar.—The sugar market was in gene- 
ral languid for the first three weeks succeed- 
ing our last report; the supply was small, 
yet the buyers, in expectation of the new 
arrivals, showed no eagerness: to purchase 5 
so that prices, on the whole, declined, 
theugh the average rose. Last week, how- 
ever, the demand increased, and the prices 
improved a little; on Tuesday, the 20th, 
there was a good supply of new sugars:at 
market, and that day may be stated to have 
been the first when the supply was general, 
and of good quality. The show of sugars 
attracted the buyers, and very considerable 
business was done, though without. any 
variation in the prices. .The purchases of 
lumps and low goods were extensive last 
week: the supply of the former is unequal 
to the demand. In foreign there has been 
very little variation of the prices for this 
month past. 

Average prices of raw sugar, by. Ga- 
zette :— 

May 27, 


June 
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Cotton.—The market, which became 
heavy in the week immediately following 
our last report, improved again greatly, in 
the first week of this month. ‘The. sales 
were extensive, amounting to 4630, bags, 
viz. 450 Pernambuco 164d. to 17d. duty 
paid; 80 Minas 124d. duly paid; and in 
bond, 300° Boweds 113d. a 11$d..5.800 
Surats 7d. a9d.; 3000 Bengals, 65d. a 83d. 
In the following week the demand subsided, 
both at London and Liverpool, and there 
has been little doing since ; (up to the 20th.) 
for though there were extensive buyers, at 
{2 
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prices about 05d. below the market price ; 
there were no sellers at the reduction. In 
consequence, no sales were reported but of 
a few Smyrmas. at 11gd. duty paid, and.a 
few Bengals at 63d. a 77d. m bond. At 
Liverpool, the arrival of 42,000 bags, from 
the 3d to the 17th June, could not fail to 
depress the market. 

Spices. —The prices have experienced no 
remarkable variation since the great sale at 
the India House on the 8th of May. Ano- 
ther great sale of spices is declared for the 
14th of August; the quantity of black 
pepper is only 2000 bags, which, added 
to a report that the taxed price would be 
raised, caused a momentary rise in the 
price, which has since subsided. 

Tea.—Since the conclusion of the India 
House sale, Boheas, which sold 1d. per lb. 
higher than at the last sale, now command 
an advance of 2d. a 3d.: common Congou 
and Twankay sold rather higher; the good 
at the increased prices; the finest Hysons 
2d. a 6d. lower; no Company’s Souchong 
in the sale. 

Oils. —The demand for fish oils has in- 
creased, especially for exportation. . Green- 
land, for arrival £33 a £34, chiefly at the 
latter rate. Southern and Cape are also 
higher. Seed oils, rather lower. 

Baltic produce.—At the beginning of the 
month there was a great improvement in the 
prices, and most extensive business was 
done. Advices from St. Petersburgh, sta- 
ting a great depression in the prices of tal- 
low, and large atrivals from the Baltic, 
caused a decline in the prices. Yellow 
candle here is 58s. 6d. a 59s. 6d., and for 
arrival, about 6d. lower. Large sales of 
hemp, to arrive, have been made at £41, 
which is an improvement. In flax there is 
little alteration. ‘Town tallow has been 
invariably at 64s. 

Corn.—The trade remains in nearly the 
same state ; yet the arrival of foreign grain 
continues to be very large. 


FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

Baltic Trade.—An account of the value 
of manufactured goods exported from Great 
Britain to the coasts of the Baltic (Russia, 
Prussia, Norway, and Sweden) in the last 
five years :—also, The amount of duty re- 
ceived on the importation of timber and 
iron, from the same quarter, during the 
above period ; distinguishing each year :— 

Official value of exports from Great Bri- 
tain 3 


1815-0. PSAs ~£3,152,713 17 0 
1816), 200.00), 2,840,881 4 3 
18%7 voudont, 2, 4,062,190 8 9 
Poverty) By, 4,151,292 18 8 
1819 92761 4 oF he: 3,260,198 6 6 


Total, amount of duties.on the importation 
of timber and iron :— 
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L817. 5. cece eee s £990,910 l50cd8 
1818.. 1,252,948 17.4 
A319. se dnb esians 1,070,173 14  2§ 
Wool and Woollen Goods,.—An, account 
of the quantity of sheep and lambs’ wool 
imported into Great Britain, in the .year 
ending the 5th of April 1820 :— 
Total quantities charged with duty for 
home consumption :— 
At 7s. 11d. per cwt. or ’ 
ld. per ib. Pe Bb 12,019,024 Iba 
At Gd. per Ib..... eeeeee 475,355 Ibs. 


An account of the quantity of woollen 
manufactures exported, from the 5th April, 
1819, to the 5th of April 1820 :— 
Aggregate value of 

all sorts of wool- 

lens, and woollen 

VATU ssctaenessacnae 


£6,899,694. 6s. 5d. 


FoREIGN COMMERCE. 

St. Petersburgh, 16th of May. Of the 
36 ships which have arrived at Cronstadt 
up to this day, only three were in ballast ; 
all the rest were laden with piece goods, 
fruit, herrings, and coals. As the supplies 
from the interior have not yet arrived, the 
transactions in our articles of exportation are 
mostly limited to what remains of last year’s 
supply, and to the little that is brought by 
land. As we are in hourly expectation of 
fresh supplies, nothing is doing in foreign 
articles. Of our export articles, Bristles 
of the very best quality, are scarce, and rea- 
dily obtain 75 r.; something inferior but 
yet very good 725. Those of the second 
quality may be had at 22 r., but are good 
for nothing. Flax 12 heads are scarce, and 
held at 160 r. Nine-heads not to be had 
under 125 r.—Grain. Rye of best quality 
is held at 15 r.: wheat is offered at 25 r. 
but meets with no buyers at that price.— 
Hemp. More has been doing of late, and 
100 xr. have been paid for very good clean, 
102 r. for the best, 75 a 76 r. for outshot, 
and 65 r. for half clean.—Hemp oil has 
risen and is held at 103 r.—Tallow has 
fallen and meets with purchasers; yellow, 
on the spot, is to-day at 172 r. Soap ditto, 
150 r. No contracts for delivery, as only 
116 r. all down, are offered for yellow, and 
148 for soap, and the holders demand 
168 r. and 150 r.: white may be had at 
150 r., as there is no demand whatever 
for it. 

Riga, 20thand 27th May.—F lax, though 
less in demand than last week, maintains 
its prices. Marienburg crown 49 r. ; Thies 
and Druiana Rackitzer 46 a 47 r.3 cut 
Badstub 42 x.3Ristenthreeband 35 r.; Tow 
18 r.— Corn, except oats, duller ; Courland 
wheat 93 r..a 110 x.; Courland rye 61 a 63 
x.3 Russian ditto 60, and, Courland barley 
48a49r. Hemp oil. 110 x. . Polish pot- 
ashes 92 r.—-Seeds have risen 3 for remain- 
ing sowing linseed 6 a 6% r. are asked. 
Druiana linseed 53 a -6 x3 crushing 
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linseed 184 yr. a 23 x. Tallow is more 
in demand, and is held at the following 
prices, viz., white crown 165.r.; yellow 
185 r.3 soap, 160 r. Among imported 
articles, sugars alone maintain a good price. 
Hamburgh, 10th June.—Cotton. Little 
doing, except in Bengal, sold by auction.— 
Coffee. The demand continuing to be brisk 
the prices have again risen.— Corn. Though 
some purchases have been made this week 
for Portugal, yet the arrivals have been so 
large that only the best qualities maintain 
their prices.— Pepper and Pimento, rather 
higher; fine spices, unchanged.—Jndigo 
not much in demand, and prices lower. 
Rice improving, the. supply having been 
small, and a great part already exported 
again.—Tea. The 1300% and | chests of 
souchong and hyson chin, from Providence, 
are already sold; but at present the de- 
mand is limited to small parcels. —Sugar. 
There has been a brisk demand for our re- 
fined sugars this week, so that some de- 
Scriptions are almost entirely cleared off: 
large purchases have in consequence been 
made of strong middling lumps in loaves, 
for our refineries, at lldd. a 113d.: 
the sale of ordinary and of crushed was 
small. Raw sugars, of all descriptions, 
and dry quality, are in great demand, not 
only for our refineries but for exportation ; 
so that notwithstanding the supplies we have 
received, our stock begins to run very 
low, not only in fine goods, but ordinary 
white Brazils: for the latter there has been 
already paid 103d; for middling and fine 
middling 103d. to 12d. and for fine com- 
mon 13d. For the last arrived white and 
yellow Havannah 144d. and 104d. were in 
vain offered, and afterwards 144d. paid for 
about 50 chests of the former kind. 
Germany.—It is stated that several Ger- 
man states, viz. Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, and the Saxon 
Duchies, have concluded a treaty, by which 
they agree to establish freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse between their respective 
States, abolishing the inland tolls; and that 
Hanover and Oldenburg have declared their 
readiness to accede to this treaty, unless 
prevented by the refusal of the Electorate 
of Hesse, which lies between. This state- 


WORKS PREPARING 


The Brothers, a Monody, and other Po- 
ems. By Charles Abraham Elton, Esq. 

Dr. Prout is preparing for the press an 
Enquiry into the Nature and Medical Treat- 
ment of those Diseases connected with a 
deranged Action of the Urinary Organs, 
especially Gravel, and Calculus: it is the 
author’s object to take amore comprehensive 
view of this important class of diseases than 
has hitherto been attempted. 

Dr. Leach has nearly completed his 
Synopsis of British Mollusca, being an 
arrangement of Bivalve and Univalve Shells 
according to the animals inhabiting them. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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ment is not official; but as it is of great 
importance, and has been very publicly 
made, the states of Wurtemburg have rea 
solved to request the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to inform them whether such 3 
treaty has been concluded, or not. This 
step would go a great way towards realizing 
one of the wishes of the German merchants 
and manufacturers, as such a treaty would 
probably be soon acceded to by other mem- 
bers of the German Confederation. The 
accomplishment of the other object of the 
merchants and manufacturers, namely, to 
lay heavy duties on all foreign goods im- 
ported, does not appear to be so near at 
hand as its advocates would make us bea 
lieve. 

France.—In the commercial reports from 
the great cities and sea-ports, we have not 
observed any thing particularly interesting 
to the English merchant. The accounts 
from Bourdeaux are more favourable, and 
those from Marseilles speak with a degreé 
of confidence of the revival of trade. The 
Sugar refineries at Marseilles have been 
greatly increased, and with those of Bours 
deaux, supply all the south of France as 
far as Lyons, but they do not furnish any 
thing for exportation. 

The law containing some changes in the 
Tariff of Customs with a view to encoutag- 
ing the French trade and manufactures has 
passed ; but we have not yet seen an offi- 
cial copy of it. It is, however, justly ob- 
served by intelligent merchants in Francé, 
that these annual changes in the tariff of 
customs are great impediments to commer+ 
cial speculations on an extensive scale. 

Genoa, 3d June.—The arrivals of grain 
from the Black Sea continue. ‘The prices 
are however steady, and more inclined to 
rise than to fall, because we have great ap- 
prehensions for our harvest. Large sales 
have been made this week for exportation 
to Tunis, which city appears to be entirely 
destitute of corn. The crop of silk pro- 
mises to be extremely abundant. The ac- 
counts from Piedmont, Lombardy, the two 
Sicilies respecting this rich crop are equally 
satisfactory. Our stock of corn is 140,000 
emines of wheat, and 20,000 emines of 
pulse. 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


Dr. Thomson is printing a New Edition 
of his System of Chemistry: he also an- 
nounces his intention to prepare a work on 
the Practice of Chemistry. 

Mix. William Allen, of York, is about 
to publish a yolume of Lectures on the 
Temper and Spirit of the Christian Reli- 
gion ; recently delivered to a large private 
audience, and now addressed to the nume- 
rous parties which agitate and divide this 
empire. 

In the course of the Summer will appear, 
by the Rey. H. K. Bonney, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, Historic Notices, in reference to 
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Fotheringay, in- Northamptonshire, with 
plates. 

onAy Memoir, of the Life of Major Top- 
sham, written by himself, has been found 
since ‘his death, which contains many sin- 
gular Anecdotes of the circle in which he 
formerly moved, and eccentric traits of his 
own character. 

The Rev. Henry Atkins, Vicar of Arre- 
ton, has announced a Volume of Discourses 
on the King’s Proclamation for the Encou- 
ragement of Piety and Virtue. 

Mr. Bridgens is about to publish in Royal 
Ato. in a series of 12 Numbers, Sketches 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
Italy, Switzerland, and France, with co- 
loured Plates. 

The Rey. Dr. J. P. Smith will soon 
publish the Second Volume of Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah. 

Mr. C. Mills, author of the History of 
the Crusades, has in the press, Travels in 
Europe during the Pontificate of Leo x. 

A Volume, entitled, ‘‘ The Legend of 
St. Loy,” in Four Cantos, is printing. By 
Mr. J. A. Heraud, author of Tottenham, 
a Poem. 

Mrs. Graham, author of an Account of a 
Residence in India, is now publishing an 
Account of a Three Months’ Residence in 
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the mountainous country east of “Rome, 
with, Engravings of , the. Peasantry ‘and 
Banditti of the Country. ae 

In the press, M‘Julien’s Daughter,’ 'a 
Poem, in. Five Cantos, with ‘elucidative 
Notes. Py H. O‘Neil Montgomery Ritchie. 

Mr. G. R. Rowe, of Haverhill, has” an- 
nounced a Practical Treatise on those Ner- 
vous Disorders denominated’ Hypocon- 
driasis and Dyspepsion, or Indigestion. 

The readers of ‘I'ravels may expect shortly 
a Volume of Letters written during a Tour 
through the Duchies* of Normandy and 
Bretagne. By Mrs. Charles Stothard: to 
be accompanied with numerous Views, 
Costumes, &c. from the pencil of C. Sto- 
thard. 

The Rey. Joseph Jones, of Newchurch, 
Newington, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a Course of Morning and Evening 
Prayers for Four Weeks. 

Dr. Hartz, of Dublin, has nearly ready 
an Historic Sketch of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, Extent, and Mortality of the conta- 
gious Fever, epidemic in Ireland during 
the Years 1817-18-19; with numerous 
Tables, and an Appendix, containing va- 
rious Documents illustrative of its general 
History, and of the System of Manage- 
ment adopted for its Suppression. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Sciences, and 
Fine Arts. 

Retsch’s Series of Outlines to Githe’s 
Tragedy of Faust, engraved from the 
originals. By Henry Moses. Part I. Demy 
Ato. 2s, Gd. Proof Impressions, imperial 
Ato. 10s. 6d. 

Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature, 
by. Pinelli, and on Stone, by G. Hull- 
mandel. No. I. Folio. 12s. coloured, or 
Gs. plain. 

Views illustrating the Route of the Sim- 
plon, drawn by Major Cockburn, and on 
Stone, by J. Hardinge. No. I. Folio. 8s. 

Views illustrating the Route of Mont 
Cenis, drawn by Major Cockburn, and on 
Stone, by C. Hullmandel. No. I. Folio. 8s. 

Twenty-four Views of Italy, drawn from 
Nature, and on Stone; by C. Hullmandel. 
Folio. 12. 10s. 

Twenty-four select Views of the principal 
Ruins of Rome; with a Panoramic Out- 
line of the modern City from the Capitol. 
By Heniy, Abbott, Esq. From Drawings 
taken onthe Spot.in the Winter of 1818. 

Nog. 1,41. and DA, at 12, 1s. each. ‘I'o be 
~ completed, in eight numbers. 


\ Biography. 
Memoirsof Granville Sharp, Esq. com- 
posed. from, his ows, Manuscripts, and other 
j,authenti¢ Documents, by Prince Hoare. 
»4to,, With, Portrait, 21. 12s, 6d... 
oy Select, Biography ; being a, Collestion, of 
Lives of Eminent Men, Vol. I. Part’. 
Latimer.) 2s. 6d. 
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The Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue, 
from the German. t2mo. 7s. 


Education, &c. 

A Grammar of the German Language, 
on a new Plan. By — Jehring. .8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

A New Method for Studying the French 
Language, by the aid, of which it may be 
learned without a Master. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
10s. 

The Principles of Education, Intellectual, 
Moral and Physical. By the Rev. Lant 
Carpenter. S8yo. 12s. 

The Private Tutor; or, Thoughts upon 
the Love of Excelling, and the Love of 
Excellence. 8vo. 6s. 

New Sacred Dramas, for Young Persons. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

History. 

A Narrative of the late Political and 
Military Events in British India, under the 
Administration of the Marquis of Hastings. 
By Henry T. Princep, Esq. Maps, &c. 
4to, 2]. 10s. 

A. Geographical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal Description of Hindoostan, and the ad-. 
jacent Country; composed from the most 
Authentic Documents, and from Manu- 
script Records deposited at the Board of 
Control ; by Wm. Hamilton, Esq. ; with 
Maps, 2 vols. Ato. 47. 14s. 6d." 

Dodsley’s Annual Register; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature’ for 
Year 1819. “8vo. TGs. 

A Compendious View of Universal 
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History and Literature in a Series of Tables ; 
from the Fourth Edition of the German of 
G. G. Bredow, late Councillor of the Prus- 
sian Regency in Silesia, and Professor of 
History in the University of Breslau. To 
which is appended.a Table of Painters, ar- 
ranged, in. Schools. and Ages, from_ the 
French Notes of Matthew Van Brée, 
Painter to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Orange Nassau, and Professor in Chief 
of the Royal Academy of Arts at Antwerp. 
The Whole translated, with considerable 
Additions (including a succinct View of the 
Transactions of the Europeans in India, 
and an entirely new Table comprising the 
‘History of Europe from the Year 1799, to 
the close of the Reign of George III. By 
Major Jas. Bell, East York Militia. Royal 
folio. JJ. 10s. Od. 
Law. 

A Treatise of the Law of Property 
arising from the Relation between Husband 
and Wife. By R. S. Donnison Roper, of 
Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 vols. royal 
Byo. ; 21. 2s. 

A Digest of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant; with an Appendix of Precedents. 
By P. Bingham, Esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple. 8yo. 18s. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles 
specially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness and Production of Distempers 
among, Mariners, Travellers, &c. in tropi- 
cal and variable Climates. By Andrew 
Simpson. 8yvo. 18s. 

Instructions for the Relief of the Sick 
Poor. By a Physician. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the 
Mucous Membrane of the Lungs: to which 
is prefixed an Experimental Inquiry re- 
specting the contractile Power of the Blood 
Vessels and the Nature of Inflammation. 
By Charles Hastings, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 

Lacon; or, many things in a few Words; 
addressed to those who think. By the Rev. 
C..C. Colton. 8vo. 7s. 

A Queens Appeal. 8vo. 5s. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Cha- 
racter. 12mo. 9s. 

Flora Cantabrigiensis. 
A. M.:, 8vo. 12s. 

The Private Correspondence of David 
Hume with several distinguished Persons, 
now first published from the Originals. 4to. 
1. 11s. 6d. 

A. Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Com- 
bustion. By T. H. Pasley. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Winter- 
ton East Indiaman. 8yo. 7s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Evils of Popular Igno- 
rance.. By John Foster... 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lucian of Samosata from the Greek ; 
with the Comments and [Illustrations of 
Wieland and others. By William Tooke, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 4to. 51. Ss... 


By R. Relhan, 


Works Lately Published. 


Ill 


The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.1.8. Rector of Scrayingham, and 
Prebendary of Durham; with a Memoir 
of his Life. By the Rev. Francis: Wrang- 
ham, M.A. F.R.S. and’ Chaplain to: His 
Grace the Archbishop of York.:':2 vols. 
Svo. IZ. 4s. in boards. 

Buckland’s Vindiciz Geologice ; or, the 
Connection of Geology with Religion ex- 
plained. 4to. 4s. 


Novels, Drama, &c. 

De Clifford ; or, Passion more Powerful 
than Reason. 4 vols. 12mo. Il. 2s. 

Gwelygordd ; or, the Child of Sin: a 
Tale. By the Rev. Charles Lucas. 3 vols. 
12mo. I6s. 6d. 

Ricciarda, Tragedia, de Ugo. Foscolo. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Pia Della Pietra: a Tale. By the Hon. 
Wm. Herbert Clere. 8Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Virginius: a Tragedy. By R.S. Knowles. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sappho: a Tragedy ; translated from the 
German of F. Grillparzer. 8vo. 4s. 

The Astrologer; or, the Eve of San 
Sebastian: aRomance. svols. 12mo. 12. 1s. 

Tales of the Priory. By Mrs. Holford. 


4 vols. 12mo. 12. 8s. 
The Warbeck of Wolfstein. By Miss 
Holford. 3 vols. 12mo. I. 4s. 


Tragic Tales; Coningsby and Lord 
Brokenhurst. By Sir Egerion Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vols. 10s. 

Nice Distinctions ; a Tale. 8vo. IQs. 6d. 

Lochiel; or, the Field of Culloden. 
3 vols. 12mo.. Il. Is. 

Sintram and his Companions. 
5s. 6d. 


12mo 


Poetry. 

Poems. By one of the Authors ‘of 
*¢ Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle.” 
F. cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyne. 
F.cap. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Elien Fitzarthur; a Metrical Tale, in 
Five Cantos. $8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Sacred Leisure. Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. F. Hodgson, A. M. 
F. cap. 8vo. 6s. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces... By 
Dr. Aikin. Large 8vo. 18s. 

The Fancy: aSelection from the Poetical 
Remains of the late Peter Corcotan, of 
Gray’s Inn; with a Memoir of his Life. 
F. cap. 8yo. 5s, Gd. 

Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale; with 
Three Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. 
By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Stable Boy; a Poem in Five Parts. 
By Thomas Peacock. F.cap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Amyntas of ‘Tasso. By Leigh 
Hunt, Esq.) F. cap. 8v0. Jse6d 

Politics and Political Econom.” 

Appeal to the’ Nobility, Clergy,’ and 
Gentry of the’ United “Kingdom: on’ the 
proposed Plan‘for sending Pauper Children 
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to Dartmoor Prison. By H. Wilson. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Further Observations on the Practicabi- 
lity and Expediency of Liquidating the 
‘Public Debt of the United Kingdom. By 
R. Heathfield. 8vo. 5s. 

The Speech of the Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Liverpool in the House of Lords, May 26, 
1820, on a Motion of the Marquis of 
Lansdown, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Means of ex- 
tending and securing the Foreign Trade of 
the Country. 8yo. 2s. 


Theology. 
Village Sermons. By a Country Clergy- 
man. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Two Introductory Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Leeture founded by the Rev. John Hulse. 
By the Rev. C. Benson, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With an Appendix, 2s. 

Sermons, Plain and Practical, Explana- 
tory of the Gospels,.for every Sunday in the 
Year; intended for the use of families. 
By the Rev. George Hughes. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Il. Is. 

A Sermon, delivered in St. Enoch’s 
Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, February 
20th, 1820, on the Death of the late King. 
By the Rev. William Taylor, jun. D.D. 
8vo. Is. Gd. 

Objections advanced by Scoffers and In- 
fidels against certain Parts of the Old 
Testament, plainly and satisfactorily ans» 
wered, in two Sermons. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner. 8vo. 2s. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Name, 
Person, Office, and Glory of Christ. By 
a Layman. 8vo. 2s. 

Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

The Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy-land; with Excursions to the 
River Jordan, and along the Banks of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wm. Turner, 
Hisq. Plates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Journals of Two Expeditions beyond the 
Blue Mountains, and into the Interior of 
New South Wales; undertaken by order 
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of Government, in the years 1817, 1818. 
By John Oxley, Esq. Maps and Plates. 
Ato. 27. 10s. 

Sketches, Descriptive of ‘Italy, in 1817 
and 1818; with a brief account of Travels 
in various Parts of France and Switzerland, 
in the same Years. 4 Vols. small 8vo. 
ld. 12s. 

A Geological Mapof England, coloured’s 
accompanied by a Memoir. By J. B. 
Greenough, Esq. F.R.S. F. LS. President 
of the Geological Society. On six sheets, 
61. 6s. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy range of the Himala Mountains, 
and to the Sources of the Rivers .Jamna 
and Ganges. By James~ Baillie Fraser, 
Esq. Ato. 31. 3s. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper 
Canada, in 1819. By James Strachan. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Foreign Books just imported by Treuttel 
and Wirtz. 

Fragmens d’Ornemens dans le Style Ans 
tique, recueillis ou composés. Par Beau- 
vallet et Normand; ouvrage dans lequel 
on trouvera toutes Sortes de Détails re~ 
latifs 8 la Décoration Intérieure et Exté- 
rieure des Edifices. 2 vols. folio. 67, 6s. 

Garat, Mémoires historiques sur la Vie 
de M. Suard, sur ses Ecrits, et sur le Dix- 
huitiéme Siécle. 2 vols., Svo. 12. 

Chateaubriand, Mémoirs, Lettres et 
Piéces authentiques touchant la Vie et la 
Mort de 8S. A. R. Ch. Ferd. D’ Artois, Fils 
de France, Duc de Berri. 8vo. 8s. 

Labaume, Histoire de la Chute de ’Em- 
pire de Napoléon, ornée de huit Plans 
ou Cartes pour seryir au récit des Principales 
Batailles livrées en 1813 et 1814. 2 volss 
8vo. 1. 

Matter Essai historique sur I’Ecole 
d’Alexandrie, et Coup d’ceil comparatif sur 
la Littérature Grecque, depuis le temps 
d’ Alexandre le Grand jusqu’a celui d’Alex- 
andre Sévére: Ouvrage couronné par 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Allan Wheeler, B. D. to the head mas- 
tership of Worcester Colleze School.—The Rev. 
Dr. Moysey, rectorof Walcot, to the archdeaconry 
of Bath.—The Rev. Edward liye, A. B. to the vi- 
caraze of Raunds.—The Rev. William Roles, 
A.M. to the rectory of Upton Lovell, Wilts.—The 
Rey..J. Davies, M.A. ehaplain to the Duke of 
Buccleuzh and Queensbury, has been instituted 
to the rectory of Stouton Weyville: anda dispensa- 
tion has passed the great seal to enable him to 
beld that living with the rectory of Glooston, both 
in Leicesterghire-—The Rey. Richard Dawes, M.A. 
of Trinity College, is appointed chaplain and Ma- 
themutical lectnrer in Dowhing College, Cam- 
brilge,—The Rey. Richard Marks, of Waterbeach, 
Cambridgeshire, to the vicarage of Great Missen- 
don, Pucks, —TLhe Rey. H, €. Cotton, M.A, vicar of 
Penn, Bucks, to: the rectory of Hinstock, Salop.— 
The Rey. F.H. Brickenden, B. D.to the vicarage of 
Dewsall, with thechapelry of Callow annexed, aud 
to..the perpetual cnracy of Acornbury, county of 
Hereford,—The: Rey: James Hooper to the rectory 
of Stowell), Somersetshire.—The Rev. Dr. Gabell, 
head master of Winchester school, to the yaluabie 


living of Binfield, county of Berks.—The Rey. 
Thomas Fordham Green, A. B. to the rectory of 
Gravely, Hertfordshire.—The Rey. Francis Brooke 
Welles, M. A. scholar of Worcester College, to the 
rectory of Calthorp, Leicestershire.—The ‘Rey. 
George Grantham, 6. D. and Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, to the vicarage of Waith, county 
of Lincoln.—The Rev. John Collinson, curate 
of Ryton, to the perpetual euracies of Lames- 
ley and Tanfield, county of Durham,—The Rev, 
Wm. Bishop to the perpetual curacy of Thornton, 
in the parish of Bradford, Yorkshire.—The Rey. 
Thomas Lea, A. M. to the vicarage of Bishop’s 
Itchington, Warwickshire.—The Rev. Charles 
Francis Bamfylde, to the rectory of Dunkerton, 
Somerset.—The Rev. Wm. Morgan, viear of Llan- 
fynydd, to the consolidated vicarage of Cryo and 
Lansawel.—The Rev. W. Killet to the vicarage of 
Kenninghall, Norfolk.—The Rev. ‘Thomas Oldfield 
Bartlett, rector of Swanage, Isle of Purbeck, Dor- 
set, to the rectory of Sutton Montague, Somerset. 
—The Rey. Robert‘Harrel Froude, M.A. rector of 
Dartington, Devon, to the archdeaconry of Totnes. 
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BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


[ T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country.] 


Gazette—May 13. 

Abell, Thomas,, Nottinghana,. lace-manufacturer, 
Att. Knowles, New-inn, London. C. 

Carr, John, late of Wortley, Leeds, now of Savan- 
nah,. North America, and David Rimington Tet- 
ley, of Armley, Leeds, merchants. Atts. Few, 
Ashmore, and Hamilton, Henrietta-street, Lon- 
don. C. 

Coney, Robert, Strand, Westminster, plumber. 
Att. Norton, 32, New-Union-street, Little-Moor- 
fields. T. 

Cramp, Samuel, Vine-street, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, corn-dealer. Atts. Sudlow, Francis, and 
Urquhart, 4, Monument-yard, London. T. 

Fitzgerald, John, Vime-street, Narrow-Wall, Lam- 
beth, and Devonshire-street, Kennington, Surry, 
timber-merchant, Att. Shuter, Millbank-street, 
Westminster. T. 

George, Stephen, Narberth, Pembrokeshire, linen- 
draper. Atts. Alexander and Holme, New-inn, 
London. C, 

Green, William, Liverpool, money-scrivener. Atts. 
Blackstock and Bunce, London. C. 

Harris, Christopher, Bradford, Wiltshire, tanner- 
Atts. Dax, Son, and Meredith, 29, Guildford. 
street, London. C. 

Hayles, Charles, and James Nobes Hayles, Ports- 
mouth, grocers. Atts. Alexander and Holme, 10, 
New-inn, London... C. 

Jones, Humphrey, Holywell, Flintshire, draper. 
Att. Chester, Staple-inn, London. C. 

Kay, Richard, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

_ Atts. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
lane, London. C. 

Lipscombe, William, Exeter, grocer. Att. Brutton, 

. Broad-street, London. C. 

Longhurst, Joseph, late of Egham-Hythe, Surry, 
carpenter. Att. Ronalds, Tokenhouse-yard, Lon- 
don. T. 

Newell, Samuel, Horsham, Surry, baker. Atts. 
Fisher and Munday, Furnival’s-inn, London. T. 

Parrish, Thomas, Brettell-lane, Kingswindford, 
Staffordshire, glass-cutter. Atts. T. and J. Wil- 

.Jiams, 1, Swithin’s-lane, London. C. 

Phillips, George, Manchester, plumber. Atts. Wil- 
lis, Clarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, Lon- 
don. C. 

Searle, Luke, Weybridge, Surry, baker. Atts. Tom- 
linsons, Thompson, and Baker. Copthall-court, 
Throgmorton-street, London. T. 

Stonehill, William, Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, 
butcher. Att. Ashfield, 10, Staple-inn, Holborn, 
London. C. 

Studd, John Lynch, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, 
Middlesex, merchant mariner. Att. Wilde, Col- 
lege-hill, London. T. 

Watkins, Thomas, late of Ross, Herefordshire, 
grocer. Att. James, Bucklersbury, London. T. 
Wild, Joseph, Whitle, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 

Atts. Milne and Parry, Temple, London. C. 

Williams, James, Birmingham, japanner. Atts. 
Long and Austen, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, 
London, C, 

Gazette—May 16. 

Blazdell, Charles, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
locksmith. Atts. Ellis and Veal, Abingdon- 
street. ‘T’. 

Dufour, Win. Frederick Alexander, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, and New-street, Covent-garden, 
Middiesex, jeweller. Atts. Hall, Ross, and 
Brownley, New Boswell-court, Carey-street, 
London. T, 

Peters, John, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, jew- 
eller. Att. Towers, Castle-street, Falcon-square, 
London, T. 

Ravenscroft, Wm. Richard, New London-street, 
London, corn-factor. Att, Stephen, 38, Broad- 
street-buildings, London, T. 

Slater, Joseph, Manchester, innkeeper. Atts. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London. C. 
Sutcliffe, James, Halifax, grocer. Att. Wiglesworth, 

Gray’s-inn, London. C. ; 

Woolverton, Edmund, Norwich, cabinet-maker. 
Atts. Geldard and Lythgoe, Thaives-inn. T. 

Young, George, New Sarum, grocer. Atts. Brun- 
drett, Spinks, and Reddish, Temple, London. C. 

Gazette— May 20. 

Boydell, Josiah, late of Bethnall-green, Middlesex, 
coal-merchant. Att. Pulley, Great Winchester- 
street, London. T. 


Bright, Robert, late of Nassau-place, Commercial- 
road, Middlesex, haberdasher, Att. Lawrence, 
Dean’s-court, Doctor’s Commons, London. T, 

Clarke, John, Wakefield, Yorkshire, bookseller, 

_ Att. Ellis, Chancery-lane, London. CG. 

Clunie, William, St. Martin’s-lane, Middlesex, 
dealer. Att. Shuter, Milbank-street, Westmin. 
ster, London. T. 

Dawson, James, Meltham, Yorkshire, clothier, 
Att. Walker, 29, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. C. 

Doupharte, Jonathan, Brackley, Northampton- 
shire, tailor. Atts. Lowes and Cowburn, Temple, 
London. C. 

Dowsland, Henry, jun. and Thomas Robinson Da- 
vison, Old Broad-street, London, ship and in- 
surance-brokers. Atts.. Reardon and Davis, 
Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street, London. T. 

Fallows, William, jun. Hatfield, Yorkshire, malt- 
ster. Att. Edmonds, Exchequer-oftice of Pleas, 
Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 

Hall, Hugh, Nelson-terrace, Kingsland, Middle- 
sex, broker. Att. Derby, 11, Harcourt-buildings, 
Temple, London. T. 

Hammond, Christopher, Durham, draper. Atts, 
Hurd and Johnson, Temple, London: C. 

Hancock, John, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, 
coach-maker. Att. Pitches, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
Lombard-street, London. T. 

Hopperton, Edward, Liverpool, upholsterer. Atts. 
Blackstock and Bunce, Temple, London. C. 
Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall, dealer, Atts. Knight and Freeman, 

Basinghall-street, London. T. 

Johnson, Nehemiah Baylis, Birmingham, bed and 
mattrass-manufacturer, Atts. Swain, Stevens, 
Maples, Pearse, and Hunt, Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry, London. C. 

Linney, Joseph, Chester, grocer. 
and Parry, Temple, London. C. 

Lushington, William, jun. late of Mark-lane, 
London, merchant. Att. Healing, 20, Law- 
rence-lane, Cheapside, London. T. 

Mattinson, James, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant. Att. Walker, 29, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
London. C. 

Richardson, William, Wrotham, Kent, innkeeper: 
Atts. Messrs, Clarksons, 39, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. T. 

Gazette—May 23. 

Ainsworth, Thomas, Bolton, Lancashire, Richard 
Ainsworth, late of Cheapside, London; James 
Thornley, Warrington; and Peter Cort, Turton, 
both in Laneashire, whitsters. Atts. Messrs. 
Meadowcrofts, 5, Gray’s-inn-square, London. C. 

Batters, James, Southampton, grocer. Atts. 
Willis, Clarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-street. London. ©. 

Caig, Peter, Liverpool, tailor. Att. Weeler, 28, 
Castle-street, Holborn, London, C. 

Frost, George, Wigan, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
Atts Ellis, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Honyman, Jolin, Church-street, Spitalfields, Mid- 
dlesex, silkmanufacturer. Att. James, Buck- 
lersbury, London. T. 

Hughes, Benjamin, Bristol, victnaller.  Atts. 
Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-square, Lon- 
don. -€. 

Lindop, Richard William, Badhall, Staffordshire; 
dealer. Atts. Williams and White, Lincoln’s- 
inn, London. C. 

Lott, William Lance, late of Llandilo, Carmar- 
thenshire, druggist. Att. Thomas, Llandilo. C. 

Lowes, George, Commercial-buildings, Mincing= 
Jane, London, wine-merchant. Atts. Watkins 
and Peoly, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, Lon- 
don, ‘I’. 

Macnair, John, jun. and John Atkinson, Corn- 
hill, London, merchants. Att. Latimer, 13, 
Gray’s-inn-square, London. T. 

Rea, Alexander and William Earle, jun. Fast Lon- 
don Theatre, dealers. Att. Poole, Adain’s-court, 
Broad-street, London. T. : : 

Seward, Abraham, New Sarum, Wiltshire, grocer. 
Atts. Brundett, Spinks, and Reddish, Temple, 
London. C. 

Skilbeeck, John, Leeds, Yorkshire, linéfi-draper. 
Atts. Stocker, Dawson, and Herringham, New 
Boswell-court, Carey-street, London. €; 

Smith, John, Coln St. Aldwyn’s, Gloucestershire, 
tallow-chandler.  Atts. Frowd' and Rose,’ 14, 
Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 


Atts. Milne 
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Whitehead, James, Saddieworth, Yorkshire, clo- 
thier. Att. Lever, Gray’s-inn, London, C. 

Gazette—May 27. 

Ainley, Richard, Doncaster, silk-mercer.  Atts. 
Watkins and Peoly, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 'C. 

Chaplin, Daniel, Haverill, Suffolk, maltster. Att. 
Taylor, John-street, Bedford-row, London. C. 

Gibbins, Thomas, Westbury-upon-Severn, master- 
mariner. Att. Bowyer, 16, Cook’s-court, Carey- 
street, London. C. 

Gledston, Gilbert, South Blyth, butcher. Atts. 
Mitchell and Francis, Sun-court, Cornhill, Lon- 
don. C. 

Marlton, James, Stroud, engineer. Att. Bowyer, 
16, Cook’s-court, Carey-street, London, C. 

Nathan, Mark, and Abraham Abrams, Old-street, 

. Middlesex, tallow-chandlers. Atts. Rogers and 
Son, Manchester-buildings, Westminster. T. 

Pretty, Thomas, Tipton, Staffordshire, iron-manu- 
facturer. Atts. Egerton, Norton, and Chaplin, 
3, Gray’s-inn-square, London. C. 

Sadler, Samuel, Birmingham, pump maker. Atts. 
Egerton, Norton, and Chaplin, 38, Gray-inn- 
square, London. C. 

Stock, George, Newfoundland-street, Bristol, ca- 
binet-maker. Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bed- 
ford-row, London. C. 

Wood, George, Gloucester, marble-mason. Atts. 
Dawson, Capron, and Rowley, Saville-place, 
London. C. 

Gazette—May 30. 

Edwards, Charles, Gough-square, London, furrier. 
Att. Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, Lon- 
GON st ee lie 

Edwards, Richard, and Joseph Edwards, Cradley, 
parish of Halesowen, ironmongers. Atts. Con- 
table and Kirk, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 
London. C. 

Gill, Thomas, Tower-street, London, hydrometer- 
maker. Atts. Noy and Hardstone, Great Tower- 
street, London. T. 

Hargreaves, Samuel, Liverpool, woollen-draper. 
Hae Adlington and Gregory, Bediord-row, Lon- 

on... C. 

Marfleet, Thomas, Broad-street, Ratcliff, Middle- 
sex, oilman. Att. Heard, Hooper-square, Lon- 
don. T. 

Newton, Mary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cooper. Att. 
Leadbitter, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. C, 

Sylvester, William, New Woodstock, mercer. Att. 
Chilton, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Trudgett, William, Bury St. Edmunds, miller. Atts. 
Sandys; Horton, Roarke, Sandys, and Sandys, 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. C. 

Welsford, Frederick William, Sise-lane, London, 
merchant. Atts. Pollock and Oats, Basinghall- 
street, London. T. 

Willey, Thomas, 285, Strand, Middlesex, boot- 
maker. Att. Wright, Gray’s Inn-square, London,T. 

Gazette—June 3. 

Barter, Henry, Bishop’s Waltham, grocer. Att. 
Partington, Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn. T. 

Bell, John Robertson, and William Wilkinson, 
Old Broad-street, London. Atts. Bovill and 
Tustin, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. T. 

Bradley, Joseph, Manchester, cotton-manu facturer. 
Atts. Hurd and Johnson, Temple, London. C. 

Bragg, John, Whitehaven, thread-manufacturer. 
Att. Falcon, 4, Elm-court, Temple, London. C. 

Bulpin, Richard, late of Bridgewater, draper. Atts. 
Att. Berkeley, 3, Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 

Edleston, John, late of Blackburn, shopkeeper. 
Atts. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
lane, London. C. 

Ellett, John, Crispin-street, Spitalfields, Middlesex, 
coach-spring-maker., Atts. Fowell and Partridge, 

“Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. T. 

Hatfield; Willian, sen., Huntingdon, ironmonger. 
Atts.. Evan.and Waterman, 25, Essex-street, 
Strand, London., C. 

Hugvett, Thomas, now or late of Bermondsey- 
street, Surry, grocer. Att. Denton, 30, New 
Union-street, Little Moorfields, London. 'T. 

Jarman, Thomis, Bristol, money-scrivener.  Atts. 
Nethersole and Barron, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, -C. 

Maitland, Alexander, and John Adderley, Brent- 
ford, Mictdlesex,, ironmongers.. Att. Penton, 
Freeman’s-court,, Cornhill, London. T. 

_ Prentice, Arcliibild, and’ Thomas Shelley, Man- 

 enester, wnustin-manufacturers, | Att. Edinutids, 
Exchequer-olfice of Pleas, Lincoln’s-iun, ‘Lon- 
don. C, 


Births. 


Eduly, 


Robertson, Alexander, Grosvenor-place, Middlesex, 
builder. Att. Boxer, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. T. 
Smith, George, Leicester-square, Westminster, 
tailor. Att. Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. De ys! 
Wade, Joseph, lateof Keynsham, andJoshua Wade, 
late of Leeds, woolstaplers. Att: G/Stephen, 
Broad:street-buildings, London. CO: ( 
West, William, Bredenbury, dealer.) ‘AttsiWil- 
liams’ and ‘White, Lincoln’s-inn,: Old-square, 


London. C. 

Wilby, Isaac, Ossett, merchant. Att. Thos. Lake, 
9, Cateaton-street, London. ©. 

Wilkinson, William, Old’ Broad-street, London, 
merchant. tts. Lamb’ and’ Mann, Princes- 
street, Bank. T. 


BIRTHS. 


May 17. In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, Vis- 
countess Duncannon, a son. 

— In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, the lady 
of William Lynch, Esq. a son. 

21. At Alresford, the lady of the hon: Capt. Robert 
Rodney, R. N. a son. 

23. In St. James’s-square, the lady of Sir Watkin 
W. Wynne, bart. a son. 

24. At Peover Hill, lady Mainwaring, a. daughter. 

26. At Bitton Vicarage, Gloucestershire, the lady 
of the Kev. H. T. Ellicombe, a daughter. 

27. In Welbeck-street, the lady of Godfrey Fitter, 
Esq. a daughter. 

28. Atthe Admiralty-house, Rochester, lady Gore, 
a daughter. 

29. In Woburn-place, the lady of J. H. Merivale, 
Esq. a daughter. 

30. At Gayhurst, Bucks, lady Sophia Pierrepont, 
a daughter. 

Junel. At Knowle Farm, near Tunbridge Wells, 
the lady of Major Genl. Beatson, a daughter. 

— At Clearwell-court, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Haf- 
fendon, a daughter. 

2. At Earls Terrace, Kensington, the lady.of Major 
H. G. A. Taylor, of the Madras Establishment, a 
son. 

— At Rochdale, the lady of Lt. Col. Macgreggor, 
88th rest. a son. 

— At Gatscomb-house, Hants, the lady of Sir Lu- 
cius Curtis, bart. a son. 

4. In Upper Berkeley-street, the lady of William 
Baynes, Esq. a son. 

— At his seat, Maynan, Denbighshire, the lady of 
K. J. \W. Lenthall, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Cheltenham, the hon. Mrs. Brooks, a son. 

5. In Bryanstone-square, the lady of James West, 
Esq. a son. 

— At Beaulieu-house, the lady of Henry Metcalfe, 
Esq. M. P. twin daughters. . 

pert Grosvenor-place, lady Emily Drummond, a 
daughter. 

6. At Chislehurst, the lady of Hubert Jenner, LL.D. 
a son. 

7. At Chichester, the lady of the Rev. Barré Phipps, 
Prebendary of Chichester, a son. 

— At Bishops-court, Isle of Man, lady Sarah Murs 
ray, a son. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Arndilly-house, the lady of the hon. W. Fraser, 
a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of William Robertson, of 
Great King-street, Msq. a son. 

The lady of James Crawford Maclead, Esq. a son. 

Lady Douglas, ason. 

At Hatton-castle, Mrs. Duff, of Hatton, a'son: 

At Redcastle, the lady of Patrick Grant, Esq.a’son. 

In Portland-place, London, the lady of Alexander 
Macgreggor, Esq. of Balhaldeis, a daughter. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Duckett’s-erove, Co. Carlow, the lady of Johns 
Dawson Duckett, Esq. a daughter. 

In Rutland-square, Dublin, the lady of Benjamin 
Riky, Esq. a‘son. 

In Merrion-syuare, Dublin, the lady of Frederick 
Shaw, Esq. a daughter. 

At Richinond' Barrack; Dublin, the Jady, of Dr. 
Macpherson, of the 42d*Highlanders, a son. 

In Cork, the lady of L. Rye, of Rye-court, Esq. ason. 

At Frescati; the lady ‘of Vol, McMahon, adaughter- 

At Craigbilly, the Tady-of John Hamilton O7Hara, 
Esq. ason and heir, 

At Croom-Glebe, the lady of the Rev. John Croker, 
ason, 

At Macmin? Castle, Co.'Wexford, the’ lady of 
Thomas Newton King, Esq. ason, 
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May 20, At St. George's Church, Hanover-square, 
>My. Franks, to, Miss, Nicholl, daughter of Sir 
John Nicholl. 
22. Launcelot Baugh Alleyn, Esq., Jate master of 
Dulwich College, to Caroline Jane, eldest daugh- 
ervof Thos. P. RowUliy Esq., aud niece of the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly. 
©3, At St. Georye’s, Hanover-square, John Hunter, 


Esq., to Caroline, second daughter of Edward 
Wilkinson, of Potterton, county York, Esq. 

«— At Catsfield; Sussex, the Rev. Wma. Delves, to 
Mary, daughter of Fras. Bedingfield, of Kirkling- 
ton Hall, Cumberland. 

24, Major Ellison, of the Coldstream Guards, to 
Mary, fifth daughter of Matthew Montagu, Ksq., 
of Portman-square. 

— At Ripon, Thos. Darnborouch, Esq., to Maria, 
only daughter of the Rev. Joshua Simpson, of 
South Otterington, near Northallerton. 

25, At: Farnworth, Lancashire, T. Horsfall, of 
Ryshworth Hall, Yorkshire, Esq., to Mary Ann, 
daughter of T. Moss, Esq., Moss Brook Widnes, 
Lancashire. 

27. Alex. Mackintosh, Esq., of Great Portland- 
street, to Mary, eldest daughter of Lachlan Ro- 
bert Mackintosh, Esq., of Beverley Lodge, near 

Colchester. 

— At Bath, William Shawe, Esq., of Downside 
House, Somersetshire, to Elizabeth Mary, young- 
est daughter of Lady Stainés. 

30: At'Doncaster, the Rev. Henry Fenton, to Do- 
rothy Anne, youngest daughter of Saml. Cooke, 
Esq., Streetfields, Warwickshire. 

31. At Bungay, T. Collingwood Hughes, Esq., son 
ef the late Rev. Sir Robert Hughes, Bart., to 
Elizabeth St. John, youngest daughter of Robt. 
Butcher, Esq., of Upland Grove, near Bungay. 

June 1. Admiral James Dougias, second son of the 
late Admiral Sir Jas. Douglas, Bart., to Mrs. 
Blathwayt, of Bryanstone-square, 

— At Marylebone, Wm. Mac Intyre, M.D.,to Mary 
Warren, ouly daughter of the late Rey. John 
Plowman, of Tolere, county Dorset. 

— At Ipswich, George Helyar, Esq., barrister at 
law, third son of Wm. Helyer, Usq., of Coker 
Court, Somerset, to Louisa Matilda, third daugh- 
ter of the late W. Rawstone ltussell, Esq., of 
Barningham Hall, Norfolk. 

5. At Upton upon Severn, Thos. Bird, Junr., Esq., 
solicitor, to Miss Croomes, of Kew Greea, Surry. 

6. His Excellency Count Kegisald Victor Romanz- 
hoff, eldestson ofthe Princede Ligchtgeinsteene, 
to Miss Anna P. Short, eldest daughter of J.B. 
Grantham, of Stamford, Lincolnshire, Esq. 

— George Butcher, Esq., of Burchett, Sussex, to 
Miss Eliz. Lawrence of Bisham, county Berks. 

7. George Finch, Esq., M.P., son of the Earl of 
Winchelsea, to Jane, daughter of Admiral Hal- 
liday. 

8, At Godalming, Surrey, Willm. Pontifex, Esq., 
to Miss Ann Marshall: at the same time and 
place, Edmund Pontifex, Esq., to Miss Sarah 
Marshall, 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Warren Hastings Sands, Esq., to 
Miss Harriett Lindesay, of Kilconquhar. 

Charles Guthrie, Esq., to Jane Campbell, daughter 
of thé late Sir John Hunter, his Majesty’s Con- 

sul General in Spain. 

At Gillston House, Fifeshire, Capt. John White- 
hill Parsons, 10th Hussars, to Mary Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late Major-Gen. Dewar, 
of Gilston. 

At Leith, Mr. Neil Dryburgh, to Agnes, second 
daughter of Richd. Ged, Esq., Leith. 

At Glasgow, James King, Esq. of Kingsborough, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr. Alexander 
Ferguson. 

At Edinburgh, Alex. Manners, Esq., W.S., to Bar- 
bara, eldest daughter of Stewart Marray Fuller- 
ton, of Fullerton, Esq. 

At Dumfries, Jas: Allen Dalyell, Esq., to Arentina, 
youngest daughter of the late Jn. McMurdo, Esq. 

At Montrose, Capt. George Bell, to Miss Margaret 
Addison Doughal, daughter of ‘Thos. Doughal, 
Esq. banker. 

At Edinburgh, Jas. Anderson, Esq. of Stroquhan, 
to Mary, eldest daughter, of the Rey, Dry Ander- 


Marriages-—Deaths. 
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gon, St. George’s-square:—Mr. John Maclachlan, 
bookseller, to Miss Elizabeth Steel. 

At Eastwood Manse, Wim. Moffat, Esq., Glasgow, 
to Jean, second daughter of the Rey. G. Logan, 
minister of Eastwood. 

At Glasgow, A.F. Gray, Esq., Comptroller of his 
Majesty’s Customs, Irvine, to Miss Margaret 
Barton. 


IN IRELAND. 


Patrick Ward, of Ardee, Esq., to Miss Steene, 
youngest daughter of P. Steene, Esq., of Drum- 
condra, county Meath. 

In Dublin, Lieut. Thos. Mockler, R. N., to Sarah, 
daughter of the late John Werner, Esq., of 
Mecklenburgh St.—Thos. P. Kennedy, Esq:, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Dickson Coning- 
ham, of Londonderry. 

At Belera, the Rev. George Truluck, to Miss Ca- 
therine Jones, of Fortland, county Sligo. 

At Melno Castle, P.M. Lynch, Esq., eldest son of 
Mark Lynch, of Duras Park, county Galway, to 
Miss Ellen Wilson, of Gelvoir, county Clare. 

In Tralee, Fras. Twiss, Esq., of Thornhill, King’s 
county, to Miss Barbara Hillierd. 

At Tramora, Mr. Wm. Carson, proprietor of the 
Clonmel Advertiser, to Miss Margaret Talbot, of 
Clonmel. 

Walter Henry Burgh, Esq., grandson to the late 
Chief Baron Burgh, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest 
daughter of Charles Fitzgerald, Esq., of Shepper- 
ton, county Clare. 

At Killurin, county Wexford, Bartholomew War- 
burton, Esq., of Birr View, King’s county, to 
Anna Lucinda, eldest daughter of the Rev, Edw. 


Bayly. 
DIED. 


May 18. At Ashford, Kent, Mrs. Disney, widow of 
the Rev. W. Disney, D. D. rector of Pluckley, 
and last of the three daughters and co-heirs of 
the late John Smyth, Esq. of Chart Sutton in the 
same county. 

21. In Gower-street, Bedford-square, Alex. H. 
Sutherland, Esq. F.S. A. 

22. Inthe 76th year of his age, at his seat in Glou- 


cestershire, the Kt. Hon. James Lord Sher. 
borne. He is succeeded in his title and estates 


by his only son the Hon. Joun Dutton. 

— In London, the Rev. W. Hundry, rector of 
Boughton, Norfolk, 68. 

24. At Carlisle, Lieut. Col. Salkeld, aged 59 years, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Cumberland, and recently High Sheriff of the 
county. 

26. At Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Ashton Vade. 

— In Gloucester-street, Reginald. Bellingham, 
eldest son of Sir Bellingham Graham, bart. 

— At Poole in Dorsetshire, Capt. Linthorne, R. N. 

— At Thirsk aged 24, Lieut. D. R. Addison of the 
10\st regt. of foot. 

97, At his father’s house, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, H. 
Cline, Jun, aged 39, one of the Surgeons, and 
one ofthe Lecturers on Anatomy and Surgery to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

— In Bedford-square, G. Gostling, Esq. in his 76th 
year. 

— At the Parsonage House, in his 64th year, the 
Rev. Baily Wallis, D.D., rector of St. Mary 
Stoke, Ipswich. 

28. In the prime of life, at Wilton near Ross, Hen. 
Platt, Esq. 

— At Bath, aged 60, the Rev. and Venerable Josiah 
Thomas, M.A. one of his late Majesty’s Chap- 
lains, rector of Street-cum-\Walton, and Back- 
well, Somerset, and of Kington, Deverell, Wilts: 
officiating Minister of Christ Church, and Arch- 
deacon of Bath. 

30. In Bath, of a rapid decline, Christiana Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Paul. Horsford, 
his Majesty’s Attorney-general fur the Leeward 
Islands. 

—<At Condover, Salop, in his Slst year, the Rev. E. 
Daker, M.A. formerly Fellow of Magdalen-col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

3).cAt. Neston, Eliz. Agnes, wife of C, B. Trevor 
“Roper, Esq. of Plas Teg, Flintshixe. 

June 1. Aged 84, the Rey, H. Richardson, vicar of 
Coniscliffe, county of Durham, zien 
— At Cheltenham,,.in her’ 72d year,” Ractael 

Worsley, wife of Jobn Ireland “of Haiapton- 
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lodge, Herefordshire, Esq. and: daughter of the 
late General Merrick. ; 

— At his seat, Rushell, Wilts, Sir John Methuen 
Poore, Bart. 75. He issucceeded in his title and 
estates by his great nephew. ‘ 

-— At Market Weighton, Mr. Bradley, the Yorkshire 
Giant. When dead he measured 9 feet inlength 
and 3 feet across the shoulders. 

2, In London, Thomas Norcliffe, Esq. of Langton, 
county of York, aged 63, one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the peace for the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire. 

8; At Statfold Hall, Staffordshire, Samuel Pipe 
Wolferston, Esq. 

4, In Harley-street, aged 16, William, eldest son 
of W. Dickenson, Esq. M. P. 

+ In Baker-street, the Rt. Hon. H. Grattan, M.P. 
in the 74th year of his age.-He was first returned 
a Member of the Irish Parliament through the 
interest of the late Lord Charlemont, in the year 
1778.. In 1790, he was returned for the City of 
Dublin. We understand, that with his latest 
breath, he expressed a wish that he could be 
conveyed to the House of Commons, that he 
might die like the immortal Chatham. 

— Francis Drummond, Esq. of Sloane-street, late 
Capt. in the 98th regt. 72. 


— In Norwich, Thomas Tawell, Esq. founder of. 


the Blind Hospital in that city. 

6. At White Windows near Halifax, Lydia, widow 
of Joseph Priestley, Esq. 70. 

7. At Exmouth, Major Calland, formerly of the 2d 
Life-guards. 

8, AtEgremont-house near Harrow, Robt. Hazard; 
Esq. of Kittery-court, county of Devon. 

— At Brighton, of a hemorrhage on the Jungs, 
George Knowles, Esq. 47. 

9. In London, the Rey. John Beever, rector of 
North Claypole, near Newark, Nottinghamshire. 

1}. In Wigmore-street, Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Harry Parker, Bart. of Milford- 
hall, Suffolk. 

— At Bromley, Middlesex, W. Mann, Esq. 70. 

— At Hinckley, Leicestershire, Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Alex. Kinlock, Bart. of 
Gulmorton, East Lothian. 

— A.M. de Cardonne] Lawson, Esq. of Cramling- 
ton, Northumberland, and Hermitage, Bath. 73. 

— At Bristol, Mr. James Norton, a respectable 
bookseller, and a man of the strictest integrity. 

12. In Bedford-square, after a long illness, endured 
with singular patience and resignation, Mrs. 
Rena wife of Joseph Butterworth, Esq. 
WISP OU: 

— At Bath, the Hon. Miss P. H. Hutchinson, sis- 
ter to the Earl of Donoughmore. 

— At Harlow, Essex, Mr. Thomas Josolyne, near- 
ly 40 years Master of the Chantry-house Aca- 
demy. 

13. At Rawleigh-house, Devon, Justinian Casa- 
major, Esq. of Poiteralls, Herts. 78. 

14. At Aske-hall, near Richmond, the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Dundas. 79. 

— Athis house in Ainslie’s Belvidere, Bath, aged 
80, Dr. James Sims, formerly of Finsbury-square, 
London, 

15. In Montague-place, Russell-square, Mrs. Lens, 
wifeof Mr. Sergeant Lens. 

— Eleanor Martha, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Dawson, Esq. of Edwardstone-hall, 
Suffolk. 

18. At Walthamstow, Mrs. Camppen, 81. 

19. Soon after eight o’clock, at his house, at Springs 
grove, near Hounslow, the venerable President 
of the Royal Society, the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, G.C. B. &c. &c. &c. The loss to Science 
bythe demise of this excellent man and liberal 
patron will be Jong and severely felt. Sir Joseph 
had been for a long time labouring undera most 
distressing illness; for some years he had been 
deprived of the use of his lower extremities, and 
rendered so feeble as to be lifted from his room 
to his carriage. He possessed a princely fortune, 
of which he has assigned a large portion tothe 
encouragement of science, particularly Natural 
History, private and public charities, and domes- 
tic hospitality. 

21. In Goodman’s-fields, Mr. Charles Tabor, 80. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Laurieston, Miss Anne Erskine, eldest surviv- 


CJuly, 


ing daughter of the late Dr. John Erskine, one 
of the Ministers of Edinburgh. 

In George-square, Edinburgh, Capt. James Tod, 
late of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Naval Service. 
At Delrow, Lieut.-col. Leighton Cathcart Dalrym- 

ple, C. B. loth hussars, second son of Sir Hugh 

Dalrymple, Bart. Wig 

At the Manse of Assynt, Helen, wife of the Rev, 
Hugh Mackenzie, D. D. minister of that parish, 

At Banff, James Gardiner, Esq. late of the island 
of Jamaica. 

At Pinkieburn, near Musselburgh, Alex. Lindsay, 
Esq. late Physician in Dublin. 

At Bridgend, the relict of the late Dr. M‘Omie. 

At Auchindinny-house, Mrs. Inglis, widow of 
Vice-Admiral John Inglis. 

James Patrick, Esq. of Knowhead Stirlingshire. 

At Perth, in her 73d year, Mrs. Pringle, wife of 
the Rey. Dr. Pringle. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. James Sawers, bookseller. 

At Haddington, aged 34, Margaret Watson, wife of 
James Bryce, merchant, 

At Montrose, Mrs. Jean Straton, daughter of the 
late Patrick Straton, Esq. of Montrose, in the 
85th year of her age, a lady whose benevolent 
disposition must long endear her memory to her 
relatives and the inhabitants of that town: she 
possessed both the means and the will to do 
good :—besides leaving handsome legacies to her 
relatives, she has bequeathed the following 
sums. 

To the poor within the town of Montrose -- 1000 


For the education of poor children --.--- -» 1000 
For the benefit of decayed gentlemen in 
IWVEONELOSE> o'0 ic o's. '0l0.4 we wrote o'¥\0;s pjaeaeia 9 1000 


To the Episcopal Chapel of Montrose -+-- 1000 

To purchase a house for the officiating cler- 
gyman of the chapel ---++++-+++« -> 600 

To the seamen’s DOX:+-+++++eeeeeeeeee sees 240 

At Edinburgh, Hugh Warrender, Esq. of Burnts- 
field, his Majesty’s agent for Scotland, and depu- 
ty-keeper of the signet. 

At Aberdeen, atthe advanced age of 96, John Aber- 
crombie, Esq. formerly chief magistrate in that 
city. 

At Nairn, in his 70th year, the Rev. Isaac Ketchen, 
40 years pastor of the associate antiburger church 
in that town. 

At Arbroath, John Eyles, Esq. 47. 

In London, Francis Drummond, Esq. Capt. in the 
late 98th regt. of foot, in the 72d year of his age, 
representative of the ancient and respectable 
family of the Drummonds of Hawthornden, in 
the county of Edinburgh. 

At the Manse of Lochalsh, Dr. Alex. Downie. 

At Milton, the lady of Sir David Hunter’ Blair, 
Bart. 


IN IRELAND. 


At Coolock, after a few days illness, Hartley 
Yeo, Esq. 

At Maynooth-college, in his 59th year, the Rev. 
Paul O’Brien, for many years professor of the 
lrish language in that Establishment,—author 
of an Irish Grammar, &c. Rich treasures of 
Celtic erudition sink with him into the grave ! 

At Killina, after a few hours’ illness, Sir James 
Bond, Bart. in his 78th year. 

At Esker, in his 68th year, the Rev. Edward Ber- 
wick, rector of Leixlip, county Kildare, and 
Clongish, in Longford. 

At Lady Clarina’s house, Dublin, aged 18, the Hon. 
Mrs. Gillespie, her ladyship’s second daughter, 
and wife of Rollo Gillespie, Esq. late of the 20th 
light dragoons. 

Suddenly at Waterford, W. Newport, Esq. an emi- 
nent banker, and only brother of Sir John New- 
port, Bart. M.P, 

At Annefield, county of Clare, W. Power, Esq. 

At Lissan, Richard Staples, Esq. 3d son of the Rt. 
Hon. John Staples. 

At Reedsland, county of Meath, Rowland Cooke, 
Esq. 67. 

In Dublin, in the bloom of life, Frances, eldest 
daughter of Edward Bellew, formerly of Drog- 
heda, Esq. 

In Upper Gardener-street, Dublin, John Forster, 
Esq. late deputy-sergeant-at-arms for the Equity 
and Pleas sides of the court of Exchequer. : 

At Rosstrevor, aged 50 years, Mrs. Anne Maria 
Dawson, relict of the very Rey, Dean Dawson, 
rector of Loughgilly. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX, 
By Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. a 
Ther.| Baro.| Hyg. | Wind. Weather. Ther. | Baro.| Hyg. | Wind. | Weather. 
May : 
15 |M. 48 29°848] 57 W_ iFine 17/ M. 53) 29°300) 70 |S W by S/Cloudy 
L{A. 57|29°848} 49 NW |Fine UA. 56) 29°288) 538. IS W by S\Showery 
9 f |M. 48} 29°80} 64 W by S |Cloudy 1g |M. 48) 28:877| 87 SW /Hard rain 
L{A. 57) 29°745} 52 NNW |Cloudy LA. 83/28°783} 75 SSE _ [Stormy 
3 |M. 44) 29-682) 70 Var. |Cloudy 19 |M. 52) 29°148) 70 | W by S|Very fine 
L\A. 53] 29°678) 62 S Cloudy UA. =} — _ a phe a 
4) M. 45] 29°500) 60 E Cloudy 29 M. 56) 29°685} 69 WSW |Cloudy 
UA. 53) 29-453] 52 ENE /|Fine LA. 61) 29°742) 60 | WSW |Showery 
5 f |M. 45} 29°378) 57 NE_ /Fine 91 J |M. 56) 29°865) 65 | WSW |Fine 
LIA. 54] 29°3791 50 NE |Fine 1 |A. 65] 29863) 57 | SSW |Fine 
gf |M. 46 29:412} 58 | WSW |Clear 99 $ |M. 61) 29°746} 62 SSW |Very fine 
LIA. 56} 29°369| 48 WSW /|Cloudy 26 \A. 70)29°719) §3 S Very fine 
7f\|M. 49 291421 64 | WNW jCloudy 93 § IM. 65} 29°554| 60 ESE /|Clear 
TAS are. 8s = — #°. |A. 72) 29°500) 53 ESE jClear 
gf |M. 56 29°236| 76 S Rain 94) M. 66) 29:284) 68 |S by W |Fine 
UIA. 58} 29-238} 63 SSE |Showery L|A, 65) 29°312} 58° | W_by S |Cluudy 
of |M. 56 29°160) 70 SW |Cloudy 95 § M. 55) 29:298) 76 SW_ |Showery 
LIA. 62) 297182) 58 SW _|Very fine LA. 55} 29-289) 72 SSW [Stormy 
105 M. 57|29°343) 65 |SW by S|Cloudy 26 § \M. 50} 29:353| 77 |SW byS Fine 
UA. 61} 29°356} 54 SW_ {Cloudy UA. -| — _ _ — 
11 / |M. 55) 29°466) 68 SW \Clondy o7§ M. =} 29-208) 82 Calm |Rain 
LJA. 61} 29°479| 63 SSW |Showery LA. 5Z(29°188} 67 Var. |Showery 
125 |M. —/29:546) — SW |Cloudy ag J IM. 54} 29-123) 66 °|'W byS |Fine 
WA. —} — foe = a L|A. 54/29°116| 73 | W byS|Rain 
135 |M. 56/29°522) 65 ENE |Cloudy 99 § M. 53/28:915, 64 W ssi{Fine 
UA, 59) 29°467| 63 ESE {Cloudy “"U\A. 56/28°871| 59 | W by S|Hail 
14) |M. 57| 29-404) 67 SSW {Fine 30 § M. 49) 28°859) “62 W |Fine 
UA. 64] 29°379| 55 | S by E |Cloudy LIA. - 56) 28-862! 54 W _ Fine 
15 5 |M. 57|29°343) 66 SW |Cloudy 31 § |M. 52) 28-900) 62 | W byS |Fine 
UJA. 61) 29°343) 52 SW {Fine UA. 54) 28°9138)° 58 W_ |Showery 
1g §|M. 51) 29°236; 81 | W byS |Rain 
VIA. 58 29°240| 63 SW |Showery 
Rain, by the pluviameter, between noon the Ist of May, and noon the Ist of June, 3°383 inches. Eva- 


poration, during the same period, 4*270 inches. 


COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


Amsterdam 


Paris. |Hamburg. Vienna. | Genoa. | Berlin. |Trieste. |Leipsig, |Bremen. 
ON 17 June.| 16 June. | 15 June. |7 June. |3 June. [13 June./2 June. {12 June./15 June. 
London.....} 25°45 | 36-2 39°11 9°54 |30°10 | 6:22 | 9:54 | 6-164); 618 
Paris.........| — 2534 56% 117 96% 814 233 784 17% 
Hamburg...) 1853 _ 30 1453 | 444 151% | 45% 1463 1353 
Amsterdam.| 563 1053 — 138 90 | 1433 | 49§ | 1383} — 
Vienna ......| 2544 146} 142 — 60% 413 983 1004 — 
Franckfort..| 24 1483 35} —_ — | 6-64 —_ 983 —_ 
Augsburg...| 253 | 1472; — 983 | 603.| 1032. | 99 | 992 | — 
Genoa ....0..) 477 813 894 61 — — _ — ee 
Leipsig......) — _ _ — — 103 — —- | 1093 
Leghorn....| 509 | 872 | 952 | 57) | — | — | l3af, — | — 
Lisbon ......| 553 37 403 — 892 — a — — 
Cadiz........,14:90 | 873 96 OT G4) aes se | Siete 
Naples.......| 421 a 79 a en nen ee Wn eee ee 
Bubao ......| 14°90 —_ 96 _ —~ — _ = arty 
Madrid......,14:95 | 873 | 968 | —-}| — | — | — |} — | - 
Porto.......-| 554 375 403 —_— — —~ -- _ Che 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
Franck fort. |Nuremberg}Christiania |Petersburg:} Riga. | Milan. |Madrid. |Lisbon. 
ON 15 June. 8 June. 5 June 30 May. [3 June. {1 June. |6 June. |29 May. 
London ...... } 1524 | f.10°3 | 7 Sp. D. 9% 103, | 33:5. | 363 
Paris.........| 79 {8.1182 (3128p. | 105 | — | 55 | 158 
Hamburg..., | 1473 1484 |1563 p.C. 9 93 49 |90nom. 
Amsterdam .} 1404 1402 156 93; 103, | 552 |98nom. 
Genoa... cove — — —- — — 872 23hom. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From May 24 to June 24. 


Amsterdam C. F....... 12-3 -,12-4..12-5 
Ditto at sight vos... 12-0..12-1. .12-2 
Rotterdam, 2U .......12-4..12-5..12-6 
Antwerp ......+. we cd dL 2-Ou Bafa oes 
~Hamburgh;, 23 U-...... 36-11.437. 37-2 
Alone P22 Uo hetero 37..37-1. .37-3 
Paris, 3 days’ sight. .25-55. .25-70. .25-80 
Ditto +2 — es ceewes 25-85. .26. .26-10 
Woordeanx, >. sans ens 25-85. .26. .26-10 
ST a Ee 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M....10-8..10-9..10-9 
Trieste: ditto :inis'6 oso 10- 9..10-10..10-10 
Madrid, effective .......4.. 35. .344..344 
Cadiz, effective Ears oeipiele ke 35. .345..343 
Bilboa Ps eeOROe, oh LS 280. h04e ke 
Harcelonny Wiest esses ces es 34. .34..335 
OVO Ws ate ine ste leesiss « garg. 4.134 
Gibraltar si, fA.) tia. cee ee 30. .30..30 
Leghorn . PpE a are ie 474..47..463 
Genoa sea tgs Aside «he lele eine 445. .44..433 
Venice, Ital. Tae 127-60). .27-60.'/27- 60 
METALS aco e «slats rotlersigee ie scag 45..45..45 
INR ples Ghee eagle sonatas ee 393. .383. .383 
Palermo, Pers 02... ne »2° 1 16. 1 1. 116 
PUB bOD os cinta sie ceases? 513..504, .50 
Oporto ....cercrercenedecs 50. 503. .50 
Rio Janeiro oF ive eee ees 59..05..095 
WALA... sce, een Rew cases i 58. .58. .58 
Dodlin.  o. .csb is isis ets eeee wero 84..85..8 
Corksiwiacct als dsivinene® 040 Sewtuets 9..9..9 
—= 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 


PM SEY, Ma TIN 0 
Portugalgold,incoind0 0 0..0 0 0 
Foreign gold,in bars 3 17 10... 0 0 0 
New Toabloans’: aD NAP O Le ds LEO 
New dollars ...... 0 4104..0 0 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 5 04 300; "oO 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 37s. Tad. 


Bread. 
The highest price of the best wheaten 


- bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 


burbs, is 113 d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Cut. in Spitalfields. 


Ware £12" 0 to 48. #0 
Middlings 012 O0tc0 16 O 
Chats 6 5 0to'0 8 0 


Common Red 0 0 Oto0 O O 


| & . id BD ¥ oy 
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AVERAGE. PRICE OF CORN. 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns in the Weeks ending - 


May | May | June | June 

20. 2]. Je 10. 

Wheat 70 10/71 2/71 0/70 8 
Rye - 42 10/43 11/44 0144-11 
Barley|35 6/35 7/95 1/34 9 
Oats |25 4/25 2/25 3/25-=8 
Beans 42 10/42 111434 |42 6 
Peas |45 5|47 7!45 3/46 0 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from May 22 to June 21. 
English| Irish | Foreign |. Total 
Wheat 34, 109} 715 | 50,259 | 85,083 


Barley 15,258 1,234 60} 16,492 
Oats | 94,103/33,925| 20,991 | 149,099 
Rye 104 104 
Beans 3,883 120] 4,003 
Pease 2, 505 525 3,030 


Malt 10, 272 | Qrs.; Flour 87,340 Backs! 
Foreign Flour 5151 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .70s. to 86s. 


Sussex,. ditto ....... 63s. to 74s. 
Essex, ditto ..s..... 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ...... 60s. to 74s. 
Kent, New Pockets 70s. to 94s. 
Sussex, ditto....... 66s. to 82s. 
Essex, ditto...... . 00s. to 00s. 
Farnham, ditto ..... 00s. to 00s. 


Yearling Pockets ....63s. to 75s 


Average Price per Load of 


Hay. Clover. Straw. 
Ee AM: ME Pag oP gad Ak 10s SAS a 
Smithfield. . 
3 O0to4 105 0to7 10 1 8 tol 10 
Whitechapel. 
3 0t04105 O0to7 15.1 8tol 14 
St. James’s. 
3 &6to4140 O0to0 01 4tol 16 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8lb. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....35.10d. to. 4s.10d. 
Mutton. .4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 

Veal ....4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Pork....4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb...5s. Od. to 7s. Od. 
Leadenhail.—Beef ....3s. 8d. to’ 4s:10d. 
Mutton. .4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
Veal’....4s. 4d. to 6s. Od. 

Pork ....4s. Od. to 6s. 4d. 
Lamb...5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. 


Cattle. sold at Smithficld from May 26 
to June 19, both inclusive. 


| Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 


6850 2080 87200 1780 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from May 26 to June 23. 


May 26. 

sssd, gs. de is. d. 

Nbvtastle. 5 29 0 t036 @ 
Sunderland,.. 37 9 


a OE ee = m e OE Ee SE Oe oes a] 


June 9. 


28 0 to 39 0 
32 0 to 39 9 35 9 


June 21. June 23. 

§S. da. 8 G. een V3.°d. t- Se 
29 6to 41 3 31. 6to 41.0 
41 0 to 42 O 


«f ae 's0# ae % 
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ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES; WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGUT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. | 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No.9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhall. 
(June 19th, 1820.) 


Wy as 


Cates 4 n Ye} Pies | rt n ba we 2 
ee [Epes tee 32 [8.2( 8s a8 
68 (29).55 | east 6s je?) 9a A 
£. £. S £, Se £. £. Se 7 £. Se 
Canals. Bridges. 
= 100} — JAndover:+......+ febeeenee 5 3000 | 100) — {Vauxhall .-.-....%..- eee 18 

1482, | 100} — .|Ashby-de-la-Zonch «-...- 10 1C}) 54,0001. —| 5 Do. Promissory Notes ----| 90 

1760, | — | 3 10/Ashton and Oldham -...«-- ri 5000 | 100} — |Waterloo --...-.....seee. 5 10 

1260} 100} — |Basingstoke-.+-++.+.e+--- 6 5000 60) — |———— Annuities of 81. | 28 10 

54,0000.) = 3!) Do. Bonds. « ¢.. eee se eeeeee A) 5000 40; — |———— Annuities of 7/, | 24 
2,0002..| 25) 21. |Birmingham (divided) ---. 1535 

477 | 250| 5  |Bolton and Bury------.-.. 100 Rova 

958 | 150] 4  |Brecknock & Abergavenny] 75 gane 

400°} 100} 5 {Chelmer and Blackwater--| 90 800 100) — |Barking-...........ssceee 35 

_ 100} 8. jChesterfield..-.-...--..... 120 1000 | 100| ¢ 5, |Commercial 3... .0% 2222. 105 

500 | 100) 44 [Coventry ...-- +++... ee eee 999 — 100} 5 | —-————— East-India 

4546 100] — |Croydon--.-.+.-.s.eeeeeee 876 Branehis vac ication tac: 100 

600 160) 6 DGYDY-%0 0 eee sb ee eecets 112 492 100} 1 15}/Great Dover Street, (702. 

20602 | 100] 3. [Dudley ...-..--.eeeeeeeeee 62 poldh se ruse yt saeer er: 3 

30753 | 133) 4 |Ellesmere and Chester--.-| 75 2393 50} — |Highgate Archway----.... 6 

Se 100) 58 ~ |Erewash ----+-++-+eseeee. 0v0 1000 —| 1  |Croydon Railway.«........ 12 

1960. | 100} — |Gloucester and Berkeley, 3762 50} 1 |Severn and Wye.-...... | 30 

a ‘ it old Share pa ane VE odes 
et y c Do. optional Loan-.--.... 53 pet Ea ge Sis 
11,8152 100; 9 Fed varetion Sele cererelevere 218 Water Works. 
1521 | 100) Grand Surrey -+++ ++-s+0%. 55 8800 | 100} —. |East London.............. 58 10 
45,5001. 1° il 5, IDo. Loan Notes: »++eere«is 93 5 4500 50} 1 5)/Grand Junction ..:....... 40 

28494 | f00/ — jGrand Union «:.--....-:. 34 20005 |, 1G0|"" 2 =|Kiemt« ccels « ners.ceeracie so Baeet 24 10 
0,O400. | =cat* 5 A Dor Loans & 85 sa tes 93 1500 —|- 2 10)London Bridge--.......... 50 | 

3096 | 100) — ° |Grand Western, 791. paid--| 4 800 100| — . jSouth London --.......... 20 

749 150},. 7 CybOn GMAT oe seia ss ia ees s,s 126 7540 —| 2 West Middlesex «056.0. 40 

ie 100) — Huddersfield .-.-...-.-.. 3 1360 100; — |York Buildings........-.: 2 10 

5.32 —_ , ANGZAVON. (wiewicsiclae U . ; 

Gas a ; Sa aes = een RE FoR o Fire and Life Insurance. 

28793 | 100} 10 {Leeds and Liverpool----.+|275 800 = 1000/5 20, ~ |Birmingham -....:...... 350 

945 os LC) PTE ESTE Te ete ccks lovers!) sais elaiereie 260 2000 SSP) peeerat ADAG TTD T Ob «.0) 6 cw sre sus evaeatererovatere 40 
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THE LION'S HEAD. 


Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. ———-SHAKSPEARE. 


This Instrrution has occasioned some inquiries ; among others it has 
been asked, whether Tux Lion’s Huav is intended to be jocular? It might 
be dangerous to answer this question—and Lions are not apt to commit them- 
selves. Suffice it, then, to say, that our’s roars er cathedra, as the mouth- 
prece of the Magazine. According to the fulness of our Letter-box, he vent- 
eth his responses, retorts, or explanations ; occasionally, too, pushing his 
nose a little beyond the bars of his own den, just to snuff what is going on 
about him. 


We have more than one Epistle before us, questioning the propriety of 
inserting pugislistic articles. We hope that the very clever one in our pre- 
sent Number will be thought a satisfactory answer to these remonstrances. 
To say the truth, we did, at first, feel shy about following so directly in the 
traces of others; and along a path, too, which had been trodden with power. 
We would always avoid doing this, if possible ; and have been rather surprised, 
on more than one occasion, at finding persons of real talent forgetful of the 
great truth, that when “ two men ridea horse, one must ride behénd.” But 
the pleasantness of the Papers, on this subject, submitted to us by some of 
our friends, has conquered our original shyness, occasioned as we have just 
explained,—and we only feel it necessary, now, to say a word to some of the 
serious objections to this sort of insertion, as “ undignified, and altogether 
discreditable,’’—for such are the terms employed.—Is not man, in distinction 
from all other animals, a laughing animal? and has not every thing its 
laughable side? Is not England, in distinction from all other nations, a 
country of humour and humourists? And are the writings of Swift and Gay 
not good or elegant enough for insertion in a modern magazine? On points 
of moral principle, it is becoming to assume a high, clear, and serious tone ; 
but surely the impropriety of picking-pockets is not, now-a-days, debate-~ 
able ; and if not, the practitioners of the art may very safely be sported 
a little with (as well as hanged), and human nature be permitted to 
show its face of sorry meriment amidst frailties which no one excuses, 
and that pretend to no justification.—As to boxing, we apprehend that 
there are but few of the readers of the Lonpon Macazine likely to 
feel tempted to contest with Cribb his enjoyment of the profits attached 
to the championship. Besides, if there were, we don’t know whethér we 
would not be inclined to say, so much the better for the country : things 
are not come to so had a pass as we had feared: the athletic minds, with 
the athletic arms of old England, still exist, and the Prize-ring is our ‘secu- 
rity, that the energies of the nation will not be wholly smothered in that slough 
of slander and obscenity, now forming for the public annoyance, under the 
superintendance of the Crown and the two Housesjof Parliament! Were the 
Five’s Court to be wholiy deserted while the House of Lords is crowded by 
persons curious to hear the evidence of the ftalians, we might say of the 
country, c’en est fait—allisup! Tf more be thought necessary on this sub- 
ject, more might be said—but an article which we have in view on the Beg-~ 
gars Opera will afford a fitter oportunity than Tur Lion’s Heap for 
the conclusion of the argument.—We have now, however, an account of 
another sort to settle with our Janciful contributor: Mr. Egan’s encomiast : 
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Mr. Jackson’s admirer: the dealer in jewels: and,. what is still. more to his 
credit in our eyes, the warm-hearted friend of old Street-walker, the Bull-dog, 
whose promised Biography we long to receive. What astonishes us is, how 
any man, who has good taste enough to cherish these partialities, should not 
like Mr. Edgeworth’s Memoirs,’ written ‘by himself! The hearty eccen- 
tricity, the unconquerable vivacity,—the busy, bustling, sanguine, perse~ 
vering temper which distinguished this true child of the « green Isle,” would 
have done honour even to a Fellow of the |Five’s Court : and the reflection of 
these sparkling qualities shines so brightly in the work in question, that we 
cannot permit it to be insulted without calling for a ring and fair play! We 
suspect, however, that our esteemed contributor has been imposed upon: it 
is possible that neither Spring, nor Carter, nor Scroggins, has yet found 
leisure to give attentive perusal to Mr. Edgeworth’s Memoirs; and such 
neglect may have operated on the mind of the ingenious essayist, and pro- 
duced an undue impression against the book. That he has not judged or 
himself in regard to it, we are sure, for there is no man whose tact we have 
a better opinion of. We are confident, for instance, that he thinks highly: of 
Mr. Keats’s last volume of poetry (which we mean to review in our next 
Number), and that he regards the joke of electing one of Blackwood’s Edi-~ 
tors to be professor of moral Pu1iosopny, as infinitely more laughable than 
any thing that has ever appeared in the pages of that work. That such. an 

one should undervalue thé amusement furnished by Mr. Edgeworth’s Me- 

moirs is lamentable. For ourselves, we have so high an opinion of the powers 

(now quenched) of the Irish philanthropist, that, were he now alive to do 

honour to our challenge, we would back him, on a wooden-horse, against 

Buckle on a racer! In leaping, we would pit him, without fear, against the 

famous Jumping Jim! Nor are we rash in saying somuch. Mr. Edgeworth, 

in his youth, would have beaten any man of his calves ina horn-pipe. Earth, 

air, or water, all was alike to him! He’dhave manufactured, and then run, a 

balloon against Gamerin himself ; or dropped with him in a parachute, play 

or pay, taking the chances of steeples and crow’s-nests. He’d have swam 
with Lord Byron,—and disputed the lady with him too, on the other side 
the Hellespont,—for he was four or five times married, and has left a pro- 
geny by each of his wives. Further, Mr. Edgeworth’ invented poetical 

Telegraphs, and wrote treatises on Education ! An individual thus eminently 

and variously gifted, is not to be lightly disparaged, even in a boxing article. 

That his book is an entertaining one ; that his character was estimable ; that 

his talents were eminent, we will maintain—as long as we “CAN COME TO 

37 
TIME. 


Mr. David Ap Rice Llanrellyn seems warm in his feelings, and is pe- 
remptory in his demands. We remember noticing one of the pieces he al- 
ludes to, as unfit for publication: the others he does not very well recollect 
himself, nor do we. He had better present our compliments to “ the Club,” 
and beg the members to accept his and our apologies. 


Maria’s verses are written under the impulse of a delicate feeling for natural 
beauty; and she has even a higher merit in our eyes, than this—for she en- 
closes them in a letter, where she calls herself our admiring Correspondent.” 
Yet not even this (so stubborn is the stuff of which Editors’ bosoms are made) 
can hinder us from perceiving that the tum of her expressions is sometimes 
not sufficiently removed from common-place, and even inaccuracy. The 
following four lines, however, are pretty,—and there is a tenderness of dis- 
position shown in them which leads us to think that she is so too,—or at least 
young—and youth is equivalent to beauty. 


Oh it was sweet to breathe the fragrant air 
fi : 5 
When Sol again appear’d, and showers were gone, 
to) £ ’ ae 
To wander ’mongst the groves, and woodlands fair— 
fs oO o 9 
—But was it sweet to wander there alone 2 
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, ‘Some of the Poetical pieces sent by J.-A. H. are likely to be inserted next 
month. 


A Correspondent transmits us a regular Essay in favour of Debating 
Societies, to which we cannot promise a place :—we'think it; however, only 
fair to quote a short, but strikmg passage from the article in:question, where 
the good effects of a general diffusion of Debating Societies over Europe, or 
rather, we believe, over the world, are eloquently enumerated. It may 
perhaps serve to convince the sceptical on this point :— 


The thick clouds of ignorance, and the evil vapours of prejudice, would be hurled into 
the dark mazes ef forgetfulness. The clangor and affectation of sceptical presumption = 
the gaudy splendour and assumptive greatness of pretended accomplishments, . would. be 
buried in oblivion; and folly, the offspring of ignorance, would naturally be for ever 
banished and confined to very narrow limits, by the powerful and resplendent rays of 
wisdom ! 


The distinguished member of a Debating Club stands apparent in the 
above glowing passage. ‘Che exercise of writing could never have led to the 
production of so brilliant a surface.. Speaking was necessary to give this 
confidence in metaphor—and the passage, therefore, has the merit of prac- 
tically exemplifying the beneficial results of the Institutions it eulogizes. 
Most of the periods contained. in the Essay in question, are very character~ 
istic of the Orator :—but there is one, in particular, sufficient to make a man 
jump on the table, and take off his hat to the chair! The conclusion, comes 
cantering with a noble elocutionary rattle. We are sure we need. make no 
apology forgiving it as one more quotation: ; 

The advantages of good speaking in the Senate House are so numerous and) conspicu= 
dus, that language must fuil in the description. The speech of a wise and: eloquent Se- 
nator is read with avidity and delight by all ranks. Livery one is lavish in, its praise ; 
atid the abilities of the speaker re-echo from the statesman to the peasant, till at last his 
talents become the theme of every nation, and the effects of his transcendant genius are 
jelt from PoE to PoLE! 


We have read the Letter of Francis with interest ; but we are sorry to he 
obliged to say, that his Verses do not appear to us written with sufficient 
force and distinctness to warrant their publication. 
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GOETHE AND HIS FAUSTUS. 


GoETHE, whom our Scotch Re- 
viewers have ridiculed almost equally 
with Wordsworth, enjoys, perhaps, 
a‘higher degree of literary fame than 
any living writer whatsoever ; for he 
is the idol of all Germany: and when 
the extent of this part of Europe is 
considered, with the circumstance of 
its: division into a variety of nations, 
its concurrent applause is to be es- 
teemed a more unequivocal title to 
honour than any degree of present 
popularity in a more limited and uni- 
ted country. If we run over in our 
recollections the biographies of the 
most famous poets of modern nations, 
from the resurrection of literature up 
to the present day, it will at least be 
difficult to pitch on one who, during 
‘his life-time, has excited either so 
much, or such long-enduring esteem 
or an enthusiasm at once so lively 
and so heartfelt, as Goethe. His 
fame in Germany may perhaps be 
likened, for its universality, to that 
which Voltaire enjoyed in France ; 
but it may be safely affirmed, that 
Voltaire never awakened in the minds 
of his admirers that compound feel- 
ing of smitten reverence, jealous af- 
fection, and absolute devotedness, 
which constitutes the sentiment of 
admiration cherished by the Germans 
for Goethe. Petrarch, it is true—the 
“most fortunate of authors in this re- 
spect—produced, by his genius, even 
“a more stupendous effect, perhaps, 

Vou. II. 


on the minds of his contemporaries 
than the writer of whom we are now 
treating :—but the difference of cir= 
cumstances between the age of Pe= 
trarch and our own, renders it im= 
possible to institute an accurate com= 
parison between the two on the point 
in question—even if it were alto= 
gether fair to take, as unimpeachable 
evidence, what the Italian himself 
relates, in his Latin Epistles, of. the 
signal honours rendered him by @ 
people of lively emotions, intoxicated. 
with the new sweetness of his liquid 
verses. Out of each hundred thou- 


sand individuals in his country, Pe~ 


trarch, it is probable, could only 
reckon on ten—not readers—but who 
even knew how to read: in the pro= 
gress of civilization, the proportion 
has become greatly increased; and. 
the question of comparative popula= 
rity between writers of the present 
and past times, is thus rendered im-= 
possible of solution. 

When, in 1773, Goethe published 
his first tragedy, the Goetze of Ber= 
lichingen, and again, in 1774, his cele 
brated romance of Werter, the gene= 
ral attention of Germany was tumed 
at once, by a great simultaneous 
movement, upon the new poet. From 
the Rhine to the Baltic his’ praise 
furnished almost the sole theme of 
conversation ; and, from that period. 
to the present, he has exercised, not 
by his writings alone, but by these 
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in. union, with, the. tenor; of his life, 
and. the style of his: habits, .a species 
of; dictatorship, .as.it mex og egaled, 
oyer the; public opinion: Germany, 
which, constitutes, him, as; it, rere ya 
_primary,,and, influential, centre od oth 
moral and, literary. civilization.of that 
~wast;country.,.Thus welcomed with 
acclamations, from all, sides, Goethe 
pursued: his auspiciously commenced 
ec<eer ;,.and, day by day, as the pro- 
ductions,of, his genius accumulated, 
encreased. » those..most BESCANA aud 
grateful fruits of intellectual teil.--the 
esteem;,and , admiration of his native 
dand... By his native land, we mear 
the whole of Germany; for we do not 
hold ourselves bound to abide by the 
capricious. divisions of states and 
principalities, which disunite a people 
that are essentially united by simili- 
tude of. character, and a. common 
form of speech. The, mode, of con- 
sidering as forming one nationall 
who speak one, language, wili dowbt- 
-dess, some day prevail, and do,away 
with, the .present less rational. parti- 
aAions,. the effect of which is.to.retard 
Aivilization, and. perpetuate, those 
Alissensions. by which, whoever, may 
~profit,.the.people are sure to lose. 
At would.thus appear.that; in, Ger- 
damany,. the public. sympathy has not 
dainzby, sluggishly or vilely, waiting 
for the death of its favourite, in or der 
Ao, render; him frankly. the religious 
homage ‘of reverence and affection : 
,;om the, contrary, Goethe, now a sep- 
_jtuagenarian, may be said to enjoy the 
honours of an apotheosis on this side 
.the.tomb. . At the same time, he has 
not. passed. altogether free from the 
-attacks, of irritated siacatasipaataets and 
the yenom..of slanderous envy;. but 
these accustomed. tormentors of dis- 
tinguished) genius. have been less 
.Aroublesome. than usual in regard. to 
-Goethe,;;;nor, have they ever had 
Other. effectithan to heighten, in his 
favour, the neise and splendcur of the 
sariunaph, accorded. him. by a people 
-Ahat.may,be.said; to pant impatiently 
Jor, opportunities to signalize his 
oS lous d 
‘The.tr ape is,) we heliemes that the 
state, of; mmanners,and. thinking in 
Germany,,| is, still far. from; having 
_zeached that, poimtof social corruption, 
2 Where the virtues.or accomplishments 
of the; few; constitute -an offence to 
the many)... Fhere.isi:no general dis- 
gposition, inithat. country, torise, and 
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make eonimen,(war against—any)dn- 
telloct that, may show;itself dikely:to 


/SHFPRES) the,eommon, standard 3 jor,to 


extinguish the brightuess off, amental 
lumine ary,{; lf; fer. ne), other ;reason, 
from, ajicar|that its, light may fall, teo 
strongly onmal kednegs, and deformity. 


diexre; ‘tlaenel has notas yet been substi- 
. tuted for, genuine: eriticism,| that ama- 


levolence against nobleynaturesawhi¢h 
seeks toac complish their mortification, 
or destruction, by, basely flattering 
the very grossness of the public, taste, 
and the worst.errors of public opinion. 
It is to be remembered, ,. thatthe iex- 
istence of literature,’ properly,,.go 
called, in Germany—(considering,-it 
as one nation, but. without wishing 
to offend the Northern-Germans,by 
confounding -them, in all.things! with 
their Southern brethren) — can scarce- 
ly be said to reckon, more than; :half 
a century of duration ;——-thus,;the 
people. of -that. country, are, still, in 
regard to letters, youthful andigene- 
rous.in their-feclings s—they, admire 
ingenuously, and. praise, under ithe 
irresistible. .impulse, of;-enthusiastic 
affection... It-is seldom. that. we; find 
the superiority: of, others. irritating 
the hearts of. the young ;,forim these 
there gencrally, exists either} an indif- 
ference altogether as to rivalry, orja 
sanguine ‘hope: of ,at least equalling 
the-excellence.they, admire: ., Qxve..or 
other: of these ,conditions, seems,ne~ 
cessary,; that- human nature may,,,be 
able, without! experiencing, a_ secret. 
pain, to, abandon itself:to the plea- 
sure of-admiration.., Besides,—Ger- 
man, criticism having still .more.xre- 
cently risen from the. degradation of 
an, insipid-and vulgar taste, servilely 
subdued,,.to .thej recognition, of, the 
supremacy of J*rench models, is par- 
ticularly. inspired at-present .w ith, this 
fresh, frawk,;and.manly spirit: 4) Its 
doctrines seem, to spring, fairly: from 
the heart, and,;,they, bear the stamp 
of . sincere, meditation;, these. ane in- 
deed very |different, from: the, critical 
judgments that. spread, like poisonous 
tares, over, the; field, of; literatures, in 


‘old and «more |scerrupted,- countries. 


German criticism is| notin the, habit. 
of; imposing Jaws that contrayene.the 
rights, of intellect: :itrespects the in- 
dependence «of minds it knows ists 
province, and, that it.docs not, belong 


.to-it,to }assign;limits» to, thought,,er 
bounds .to dancy—-ner 


tov im pese- 
chaias..and ‘igneminious;detters;,on 
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genitis—nor to proclaim ‘intolerance. 
Gérman criticism is at present iieither 
Léold nor frivolous: Tt is -not of that 
base’ ‘kind which’ ‘sets itself with “an 
Jearmest ‘industry about! thé ‘hunting 
Mout of defeets:;: nor of that heartless 
species which,’ being destitute of ‘én- 
‘thusiasm, has no ‘wnderstanding for 
the highest ‘merits ‘of an’ author ; 
“whose gratification ‘consists in’ de- 
grading and destroying by buffoonery 
“What is sublime, profound, or pa- 
thetic! It is of that generous sort, 
which, proceeding from the deep in- 
felt‘emotions of the heart, is compe- 
tent ‘to\analyze them without inter- 
rupting ‘them: whose glory it is to 
follow inthe train of whatever is 
noble and: beautiful ; to welcome it, 
‘without suspicion, as the dearest 
consolation of human life. In its 
‘writings are to be seen a glow, a 
heat, a confidence, a spirit of mag- 
hanimous emulation: its desire evi- 
“dently is to raise the feelings of its 
‘redders ‘to that: elevated. mood in 
which they are most susceptible to 
the impression of the fine imitations 
of nature,—in which the soul spurs 
“the ‘selfishness and triviality of com- 
‘mon life, and yearns over the elegant 
~forms of a more pure and perfect ex- 
istence.—It is necessary to bear this 
general sketch of the character of 
German feeling and criticism in mind, 
“while we continue to speak of Goethe 
and the celebrity of his works. 

It strikes one with astonishment, 
to think of the vast variety of the 
studies to which’ ‘this -great’ man 
has devoted his’ time,-and applied 
his intellectual powers. ‘That insa- 
tiability inherent-in minds. of “a: sub- 
lime ‘order,~-which, without: recog- 
nizing the ultimate end of their de- 
sires, are constantly: sensible that 
nothing within the bounds of human 
life can content them,—has impelled 
Goethe, while, with unfailing activity, 
he has pursued his intrepid’ course, 
how amongst the principles of criti- 
cism-in art and letters,;—now into the 
laws of nature in her physical produc- 
tions;—from these through the dark 
aud perplexing labyrinths of theology, 
+-thenceward into the depths \of: ide- 
ology ,—the mysteries of language,the 
science ‘of philology, the construction 
of'ancient and modern’ tongues,— 
through the occult empire of chemis- 
try;even onward into the fanciful 
land of the alchemist! -Nor has’ all 
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this vivacity’ of curiosity ever appa- 
reritly had an injurious effect’ on the 
delicacy of his sensibility. It is’ this 
which engaged him’ in ‘a’ pilgrimage 
to Italy, that he might ‘visit’the finest 
monuments ofthe finest minds ; it 'is 
this: which has for ever held him 'wi- 
der their infhience ;—which, aided by 
the instructions of ‘the ‘aged’ Oeser, 
has incited him to unfold’ their ‘his- 
tory and their subtlest theorieés+to 
examine them!’ learnedly ‘as well as 
intently—to augment their magic in- 
fluence on our minds by illustrating 
them with the splendour of his imagi- 
nation. This Winckelmam and 'Les- 
sing had previously done ; and Goethe 
has ably followed their example. 

So much generally of the author ‘in 
question ; it is now time to state, 
that a single one of bis dramatic coni- 
positions—the Fausrus—is more pe- 
culiarly the subject of the present ar- 
ticle. It is for this' reason that, in 


‘what we have further to say of his 


literary character, we shall confine 
ourselves to his capacity of poet. “If 
he were not—as he really is—one of 
the most’ comprehensive intellects, one 
ofthe: greatest | encyclopedists of His 
age,—his poetical compositions would 
nevertheless fully» suffice ' to: justify 
with posterity thehigh applause which 
he has received from his contempora— 
res. aoe 
Lessing, the famous ‘author of  Con- 
siderations on the Laocoon,” valiaritly 
opposing himself to the pedants of his 
time, and encouraging the literary ti- 
midity of his countrymen; had! 'pro- 
claimed, and sustained, what may be 
termed a radical reform in’ German 
poetry. -He specially founded: the 
necessity of an alteration on the-pro- 
priety of giving to it a distinct’ na- 
tional character, of which it’may'be 
said to have been then altogether de- 
prived—for the slight ‘indications * of 
this which lay scattered: in the ‘pages 
of ancient legends, were: generally 
neglected, in consequence either of the 
rudeness of their fornis, o¥ their in- 
trinsic worthlessness. At thé alarm- 
cry of Lessing, Germany begat’ to 
rouse ‘itself; sand’ then was’ widely 
spread in that: country the ferment of 
literary ‘doctrines, which had' béeral- 
ready actually commenced’ by Ktop- 
stock and some Swiss writers2! ‘This 
ferment assorted well with’ that’ stir- 
ring imthe régions of morals, polities, 
and metaphysics, which now ‘made 
L2 
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~itself :perceptible:» it»therefore -pro- 
“ceeded vigorously, and producéd ‘an 
ventire’ revolution in the’ conception 


and feeling of poetry—a strict alliance 
between? the contemplation ‘and’ the 
imagination. Then it was that’ Ger- 


“many, consulting its'‘own history, ‘the 


disposition and character of its’ own 
people, its own hopes and prospects— 
the genius, in fact, of its own proper 


civilization, aspired tothe honour of 


possessing a poesy of its own;—draw- 
ing mMspiration from’ its own’ indivi- 
duuity—it we may be permitted thus 


-to express ourselves—copying images 
-fromits own manners, and liberating 


itself from the slavish condition of 
reproducing the poetry of foreign na- 


tions with a mere change of language. 


The German muse,’ at ‘this period, 
though perhaps inclined to follow the 


-lessons of her English sister more than 
~any other, pressed hard nevertheless 


to get abreast ofthe latter,—exclaiin- 
ing, inthe words of Klopstock—"7 
love thee, daughter of Albton 1—and my 
affcction for thee springs. from admira- 
tion » hut more than thee I love inimoy- 
tality’: the palm and the Uuirel “are 
dearer to me than: even thou art, and I 
desire: to’ gather them for myself!” 
Inshort, Germany now sallied wor 
thily into: the poetical lists, ‘to mea- 
‘sure herself with the other nations: of 
Murope—to excite their envy, or-con- 
quer their applause. 

Goethe was destined by nature to 
be one’ of the most valorous cham: 
pions in‘ this bloodless but ¢lamorous 
‘contest... [t seemed’as if he had been 
furnished: by nature’ herself: with all 
thoreendowments whose united’sum 
constitutes a fitness for éxercising the 
marvellous but’ difficult art. of ‘the 
poet. The cireumstances of his edu- 
eation in: the house of his*father,’ the 
firstiadventures of hig youth, the first 
excitements of his faculty of thinking, 
were, calculated: to augment’ rather 
than weaken the influéiice of his naz 
tural gifts. Public spirit was destin: 
ed to awaken-and ‘give a first direc: 
tion-to the ‘genius of Goethe“ Brit'he 
wasiordained soon to take “under his 
control, and todirect afresh, the ‘pub- 
lic spirit. It is‘ also true, ‘that *the 
eousciousness which he afterwards 
had of ‘his superiority, coupled ® per- 
haps with & éertain desire to® cate 
its rights’ and its authority ‘to be 
quickly felt and ‘respeeted,—has in- 
duced hiny sometimes; without ' need, 
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ih following’ the history 'o | 
may appear to some that Goethe ‘his 
not shown ‘sufficient’ consistenty, “or 
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and without use, to'tamper with, for 
the purpose of altering, the fashion of 
public opinion:—it thus ha pens, that, 

yt his life, it 


abided' sufficiently “by “determinate 
principles, in’ his practice ‘of “an art 
whichalways may, and always should 
be, regulated by certain fundamental 
rules. 

But reflecting on the yast genius of 
Goethe, and the happy pliability of 
his imagination and sensibility—4a 
pliability which renders’ it easy ‘for 


‘him to assume at pleasure’ divérse 


characters, and to counterfeit at pléa- 
sure the most opposite sentiments, 
—we must, in reason, abstaim from 
imputing to vanity or Caprice that 
versatility, which is rather to: be tra- 
ced to the activity and enterprize ‘of 
his mind, filling him ‘with a burning 
desite to embrace, in the operatiotis 
of his intellect, the wholé variety'‘of 
the universe—which he has enlargéd 
even to the invasion of the limits ‘of 
the ideal world. “To the ambition of 
his disposition in’ this’ respect, ‘there 
can be but little doubt, for instance, 
that we ought to attribute his having, 
in his tragedy of Iphigenia, diverted 
the public taste from that national 


‘Style, to favour which he had himself 


invited it, when, agreeing with Less- 
ing in the doctrine which we have be- 
fore noticed, he thought,’ felt, and 
spoke as an ancient German ‘in the 
Goetze of Berlichingen, and as a mo- 
dern “German in’ the romance” of 
Werter. Goethe’s Iphigenia is a 
tragedy which appears‘to have been 
writtén by an ancient Greek, so exact 
and so lively is the picture there given 
of those sentiments and actions which 
are the natural offspring of the state 
of civilization that we know to have 
existed amongst the Greeks. In ‘a 
recent ‘criticism by A. W. Schlegel, 
who more than any other person’ en= 
ters into the real spirit of Athenian 
tragedy, this dramatic piece is term= 
ed ‘a counterfeit—an echo;—an aftér- 
song—of the ‘Greeks—cin Wachsang 
der Griechen. 

“As Goethe is gifted’ with ‘almost 
universal: power to imagine charac 
ters, sentiments, habits, and passions, 
with their modifications as’ operated 
upon by the circumstances of time 
and placé,—so ‘is he with a Proteus 
ability to’ give substantial and con- 
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sistent.forms to his) poetical. compo- 
sitions, to point and trace: their scope, 
and determine their effects,,:. Nothing 
can. better, illustrate. what. we, mean 
by this.assertion, than,a passage .in 
oue, of the; works of the ingenious.and 
luminous Madame de Stael,.¢¢ -Near- 

ly, all the productions of Goethe,” 
says she, ‘‘are composed on different 
systems. Sometimes he abandons 
himself. entirely to passion, as in 
Werter, and the Count of. Egmont: 
sometimes he touches all. the chords 
that, vibrate on the imagination, as he 
generally does in his fugitive poetry : 
—now, he paints with the fidelity of 
an historian, as in his.Goetze of Ber- 
lichingen:, now. he is simple as. an 
ancient author; for a proof of which 
‘we. may refer to his Herman and Do- 
rothea,.. In his Faust he plunges 
amongst the: whirlwinds and storms 
nif life. ; and in the ‘Tasso, the Natu- 
ral Daughter, and even in the Iphi- 
genia,. we find him managing the 
dramatic art, as if to elevate monu- 
ments to stand by the side of tombs: 
his, works have then the-fine forms, 
the splendour, and the purity of mar- 
ble,—but they have also its cold im- 
mobility. One cannot criticize Goethe 
as an author who is excellent in a 
certain style, and bad in another: he 
rather may be said to resemble na- 
ture herself, who produces all, and of 
all,” &e. &c, 

Amongst the multitude of the vo- 
lumes published by this author, there 
are four which, up to the. present 
time, he has -particularly consecrated 
to a plain narration of the.events of 
his. lite. He who writes his ewn bio- 
graphy, unless he be,a_ creature alto- 
gether null in the human, family, is 
pretty sure to write a work which 
will be acceptable to all classes of 
readers... Although curiosity. may 
not be. gratified with the.display of 
important adventures ; although the 
mind may,not be kept in .a state of 
agitation by those sublime, fears and 
hopes that await on the vast interests 
of history—there 1 is nevertheless, al- 
most necessarily, in the composition 
of him who narrates the story, of, his 
own. actions, a certain vivacity, an 
air at least of frankness, a simplicity, 
or.what the French term naiveté, ,al- 
together constituting a magical charm 
—which can neyer, be successfully 
imitated by the art of rhetoric,-and 
which pleases. mightily that. innate 


curiosity, felt by almost, .every,.one, 
to: become equamnted with the casual- 
ties of life in the experience of others. 
—-Itis by the influence of this species 
of enchantment, that.an artist.of [lo- 
rence, Denwunia Cellini, . narrating 
the occurrences of a common plebelan 
life, manages to..arrest our attention, 
equally with Julius.Cesar recounting 
his own grand military enterpris Sir . 
But if the self-biographer is an.indi- 
vidual, not only distinguished by ex- 
treme ‘mental acuteness, and exqul- 
site sensibility, but inclined to repre- 
sent with accuracy and research. the 
multiplied operations of ‘his internal 
life, the various intellectual pheno; 
mena which preceded, accompanied, 
and followed his external actions—as 
has. been done by Saint, Augustin and 
by Rousseau—then, to the. common 
interest which has been already eX- 
plained, is added a very particular 
one :—we regard such a composition 
with the most lively attention, as cal- 
culated to throw light on the secret 
source, and fen mazes,.of what 
may be termed the vital tibres of the 
human. character, and to afford some 
clue to the great mystery of their 
movements. 
Such is the case in, regard, to 
Goethe’s book. . Besides that the.oc- 
currences of his poetical life are often 
the direct consequences of the circum- 
stances of his social or domestic situa- 
tion, it happens also that the blograr 
phy of this great man, associated with 
his poetical produc tions, is of a. naiure 
to assist the student As the art ty, 28 
well as. the inquirer into the springs 
of moral existence. ‘Lhe two, thus 
considered in connexion, enable one 
to trace the line of contact, between 
the world of reality and that of the 
imagination; the relations that, exist 
between the sensations directly .pro- 
ceeding from facts, and those ‘which 
spring up in the mind under the 
agency of a reminiscent fancy ;—the 
system. of action by which the intel- 
lect advances from its slightest im- 
pulses to its, most ardent flights; and 
the benefit which a, poet may derive, 
in.the exercise of his art, from his 
self-consciousness and feeling of indi 
viduality.. Thus, for example, in, the 
Memoirs of his own, Life, we find the 
real history of Goethe's love, aifair ; 
and. it furnishes us with the type fr om 
whence he has extracted the tial’ 
the passion, so tinely represented a 


“would: instantly 


‘predicamentY 
‘ever, inclines” chiefly \to “favour the 
claims of Knittlingen ; and we only 
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his "poetical compositions. In’ the 
portrait ‘of a. girl’'to whoni ‘he’ was 
much’ attached, ‘we ' recbgnize' the 
‘source from whence he his taken that 
sweet ‘ideal image of moral’ beatty 
which lives ‘in’ the tender’ Clara} ‘the 
beloved of Egmont, and the touching 
innocence of Margaret, the wretched 
mistress of the devoted Faustus. We 
could support the doctrine above laid 
down by many examples taken from 
the works of the author in question, 
‘and we should have great pleasure in 
following this fascinating search, but 
it would lead us too far from the chief 
object of the present article, which 
we have already stated to be the ex- 
amination of Goethe’s most celebrated 
Tragedy—Docror Faustus. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with 
stating, before quitting this part of 
our subject, that the first idea of the 
very composition just named’ was 
suggested to the poet by some cir- 
cumstances proper to himself, ‘or ra- 
ther by the resemblance which he be- 
lieved to exist between some of his 
own feelings and those which might 
De supposed to exist in such a breast 
as that of the fabulous Faustus.—We 
give here the lan- 
guage in which Goethe, confesses this 
resemblance ; but we think it will be 
more intelligible to the generality of 


_our readers after we have briefly 
“sketched the popular tradition relative 


to the ill-fated philosopher. 


_ , His celebrated life is placed by the 


Germans about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century : and as the towns 
of Greece contended between them- 
selyes’ for. the honour of having 
given birth to the great poet who sang 


their ‘Trojan triumphs, so several of 
the German villages dispute the right 


of claiming for their son the famous 
wizard of whom we are treating. 
Khittlingen and Maulbronn in Sua- 
bia, some hamlets of Anhalt, others 
in_ the March of ‘Brandeburg, clash 
togéther their rival pretensions. The 


Strife is still’ undecided ; and’ it is 


likely that it will always be so\—for 


as it “Has been suspected that the 
‘great. poet of Greece never existed 
as ‘a single individual, so, thére ‘are 
“some grounds for imagining’ that’ the 


Faustus of Germany is in’ the same 
Public opmion, how= 


profess to be its expositors in re- 
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Ang: 
counting’ somé few! of thé partiéulars 
of ‘the story, fo BEN 5 ee {iQ 
“Sohn Fdustus was originally a peas 
sant’s soir; but being sént’'té Wittens 
berg, (where ‘he ‘had’ some! relations 
living, he began to cast wishfil l66kRS 
at the tree of knowledge} o¢ctpyiig 
himself closely ‘with the’ study ‘of=the 
sciences, and displaying i their pur£ 
suit signs of a marvellously quick ca 
pacity. Arrived to the age of sixtéen 
years he went to Ingolstadt; wheré he 
plunged into the depths’‘of theology, 
and, after three years” application} 
took the degree of Doctor‘in it. With 
his title came weariness of this-study } 
and the new Doctor, in successive fits 
of restlessness, turned the powers” of 
his mind, first to medicine, ‘next to 
astrology, and ultimately to magic 
in which last dangerous ‘art he‘even 
instructed an humble follower named 
John Wagner, son of a clergyman‘ of 
Wasserburg. At the death 6f’anwn- 
cle, who was pretty well’ suppliéd 
with the means of life, “Faustus bes 
came heir to some property; but ih 
a very short time it was all squander 
ed away in a coursé: of’ profusion. 
Thus reduced, the ill-fated nan “¥e- 
turned to his magic, and even ‘went 
the length of conjuring the demonize 
spirits of the awful abyss to appear 
and serve his unhallowed will. The 
prince of these terrible powers obeyed 
the call, and concluded a compact 
with the devoted man for the term‘of 
twenty-four years.’ It was conceded, 
on the side of hell, that for this ‘pe- 
riod Faustus ‘should ‘be served by a 
fiend named’ Mephistopheles,’ who 
should be bound to ‘obey his orders, 
and promote in all things his pleasure. 
The lost'oné, now allied to the devil, 
travelled through’ Europe, accompa- 
nied by his'terrible confederate : they 
every. where lived a merry life; Jaugh- 
ed heartily ; gratified every caprice ; 
wrought prodigies, —and’ thus ‘Faus- 
tus hid from the public:eyée the’ ago- 
nies of his conscience, while he évery 
where excited wonder andadmiration. 
There is still to be'seen, it an’old'cél- 
lar of Leipsic; a painting of one of the 
miraculous exploits of this infatuated 
D.D., performed: ‘in'‘the ‘very plate 
where the memorial of the occurretice 
remains. It~represents him, in the 
presence ofa large compatiy“of per- 
sons; flying out of the cellar; mount- 
ed, en ‘cavalier; on a pipe of wine! 
This exercise, however pleasant, sure- 
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ly. ds, not,se much, preferable toriding 
on horseback, as to justify,a man's 
selling Jhis,,soul, tothe, ,deyil for the 
sake, of securing its enjoyment. .: 
othe stipulated term, of twenty-four 
years being expired, the,prince of the 
nowers..of the air came‘to. claim: his 
Hargain,;, The unhappy Faustus was 
whisked: off by his; remorseless, pur- 
chaser... It; was. in the dead of the 
night, between, the, hours, of twelve 
and.one, in the little village of Rom- 
lich, that this.dreadful event happen- 
ed: the devil there made himself 
master of his miserable prey,—cruelly 
dashing the body of his victim against 
the stone walls; so that fragments of 
the skull, and: broken pieces of the 
bones of the infatuated Faustus, dis- 
closed to the villagers in the morning 
the nature of his awful fate. 

«Such is the substance of the popu- 
lar tradition in regard to the hero of 
Goethe's tragedy: the reader who 
might,wish to enter more at large in- 
to his history, would find ample pro- 
vision for the gratification of his cu- 
riosity in a work of George Rodolph 
Wiedemann, printed at Hamburgh in 
the year 1599, also, in one published 
about, the same time by an anonymous 
author, at Cologne.” 

In these, the statements of popular 

prejudice and superstition are made 
in the gravest language of learned 
truth,—though perhaps there is some 
reason to suspect that deception is 
actually meant, and that the object of 
‘the writers is to confuse and terrify 
the ignorant. multitude. for the pur- 
pose of more easily. governing them at 
their pleasure: Itis however a curious 
fact, that several. erudite. and. really 
respectable authors, have given full 
credence to the marvellous story of 
Faustus, and have stoutly maintained 
its.truth. .Newmann, Professor of 
Theology. at Wittemberg, in his 
-€© Historical Dissertation.on Faustus 
the Deceiver,” printed at Wittemberg 
in 1683, sustains his magical characs 
ter, with much show of argument. 
Many other writers of talents and ac- 
quirements take the same side; and 
-among these we are obliged to number 
with astonishment, Camerarius, and 
Gessner... There is, however, to; be 
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fonnd among them, considerable !con-+ 
tradiction,as;to some, of the principal 
circumstances of the life of, Faustug, 
his birth being placed by them at, va= 
rious epochs, and in various places ; 
—nor.is there a greater unanimity as 
to his lineage, or even the particulars 
of his sad end. pn hile a 
On the other hand, there are cere 
tain writers who mistake altogether 
the personage of whom they treat; 
confounding him with John Faust of 
Mentz, the companion first. of, Gut- 
tenberg, and afterwards of Schoeffer, 
in the invention and improvement. of 
the art of printing. A slight atten- 
tion to dates, however, will prove the 
error of these, for the Faust of Mentz 
lived in the fifteenth century, and the 
Faustus of Knittlingen is said to have 
lived in the sixteenth, and disappear- 
ed about the year 1560.  Tritheim 
and Melancthon deny the existence of 
Doctor Faustus altogether ; and ano- 
ther party, perhaps nearer to the truth 
than any of the others, without dis- 
puting that there was such a person, 
distinct from the Faust of Mentz, 
maintain that he was neither more 
nor Jess than a man who had made 
reat progress in the sciences, parti- 
cularly in those of a physical nature, 
—but that his genius was. probably 
mingled with a certain portion, of 
quackery, which led him, in his pub- 
lic experiments, to make, pretensions 
which the public ignorance accepted 
as evidence of magical powers. Gelt- 
ner and Struvius may be consulted by 
those who wish to become masters. of 
this question,—pariticularly the latter 
in his Introduct. in Not. rei. litt.,,and 
in his-Biblioth. h. s. Antiq,, &c. &e, 
As we have entered. upon. the opi- 
nions entertained relative to the, cha- 
racter and reality of Faustus, we may 
mention, before quitting the subject, 
that there are several whoconsider him 
as altogether a creation of monkish re- 
yenge. It is well known that, before 
the invention of the art, of printing, 
the profession of a writer of manu- 
scripts was.a very lucrative one, and 
of this.employment the, religious or- 
ders. possessed. almost,a. monopoly. 
The new art introduced ,by-Gutten- 
berg and. Faust,- soon triumphantly 
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established itself, and: carried a mor- 
tal blow against the copyers, who 
thus found themselves left without 
Occupation, and consequently without 
gains. “This was enough to excite 
Cenobite anger against the invention 
‘and the inventors; and it accords with 
monkish policy to seek, in sucha case, 
to turn the fury of popular supersti- 
‘tion against their enemies. Nor is it 
unlikely that some of the subtler 
minds amongst these orders, might, 
even at that early period, foresee in 
the establishment of the novel art, 
the future destruction of their influ- 
ence—the demolition of the tyranny 
of the cowl and the hood.” Such an- 
ticipation would furnish a still more 
active motive to hostility,—and no 
mode. of opposition could be better 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
time, than that of discrediting the 
most learned and respectable of the 
printers, Faust of Mentz,—and deter- 
ring others from adopting his profes- 
sion, by representing his art asa dia- 
Holical one, and the artificer as an ally 
of the enemy of heaven and earth. 
Such, say some, is the real origin of 
the fable of Faustus, which was well 
received by the people, because it was 
in harmony with the received ideas 
ofthe time. If any one feel a desire 
to follow up this division of the dis- 
pute, let him consult an interesting 
tract by J.C. Durrius, professor at 
Altdorf, entitled De Johanne Fausto, 
Lpistola ad Dm. Gregorium Sigis- 
mundum Fuhrerum. 

The story of Faustus having, in 
one way or another, become firmly 
grounded in the popular belief, the 
writers for the vulgar were soon on 
the alert to take advantage of so pro- 
mising a subject, to give life and 
identity to those miracles and rela- 
tions of supernatural wonders calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention, and to 
please the imaginations of a supersti- 
tious populace. One. book, among 
others, full of all sorts of follies, and 
Sentiments either extravagant or ab- 
surd; a book that lies even from its 
title page,—which states it to have 
been printed in 1404, that is to say 
before the invention of printing,—be- 
came very celebrated in Germany: its 
title is Fausts Fillenzwang, oder. der 
Schigarze Rube—that is to say. the 
Black Crow ; and, however nonsensi- 
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calits contents,, the Germans owe sit 
gratitude for having furnished themes 
and suggestions. for. several. poetical 
works of uncommon ;merit. . \We:do 
not here .allude,, to,.those -garly -ro- 
mances and ballads which spread oyer 
the various countries of Europe,..and 
ours among. the rest; nor to; the nu- 
merous farces and puppet plays, howe 
ever ingenious some of them, may. be, 
founded on the popular story of Faus- 
tus:*—but more or less directly; .to 
the productions of Scink,.of Screiber, 
of Miller, of Klinger, of Lessing,— 
and chiefly to the masterpiece of 
Goethe—to which it is now high time 
that we should confine our attention. 

Even at the time when Goethe was 
living at Strasbourg for the purpose 
of completing his legal studies,—that 
is to say not long. before ‘the. period 
when he published his Werter,—the 
poet thus wrote of himself: The fible 
of Faustus, which I saw represented in 
the puppet-shews, is a most interesting 
one. It has awakened thoughts and 
feelings in my mind:—I,' too, have 
tried many of the paths that lead to 
knowledge, and have been turned from 
them with a full persuasion of ws va- 
nity:—I, too, have tried many of the 
fashions and modes of existence, and 
have quitted them ill-requited. and: dis- 
appointed.” These are the words: of 
Goethe which, some way back, we 
promised to the reader that we should 
quote: and they confirm what we were 
then affirming, viz: that the real his- 
tory of the poet’s mind connects itself 
very interestingly with the subjects 
and the forms of his fanciful compo- 
sitions. But. they are of more conse- 
quence for our. present, purpose, as 
they indicate—rapidly and slightly it 
is true—from .what point of view 
Goethe set out in the enterprize to 
delineate the character of his Faustus, 
availing himself of the popular tradi- 
tions already current. For this lat« 
ter reason, we. request. the reader: to 
bear them in his mind. during the. re- 
mainder of the present article, as ne« 
cessary to the appreciation of our ob- 
servations. 

Lessing, , when he. entertained. the 
idea of giving new dignity tothe sub- 
ject of the puppet-play, to,elevate, it 
to the rank of an imaginative compo- 
sition, and. to, give. it, a- noble,,moral 
aim and tendency, had. it in view. to 
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make two tragedies out ofthe story. 
‘Unfortunately, however, for German 
Jiterattire; his’desien was not’ accom- 
‘plished ; and’all ‘we have cf his Faus- 
‘ttis is one Solitary and short fragment. 
Yet this ‘is quite sufficient to shew us 
what’ was the regulating principle, 
‘the cardinal motive, of this poetico- 
‘moral conceit of Lessing. The read- 
er will at once recognize it in the fol- 
lowing brief quotation of a dialogue, 
held between Satan and an inferior 
Devil, ‘in a scene which opens the 
drama. 


Satan.. Well, fourth-rate devil !—what 
have you been about ?—what exploit have 
you lately performed. 

Devil. None: but I am cogitating a de- 
sign, which, once effected, would eclipse 
all the actions of my colleagues in mischief. 

Satan. What have you, then, in your 
head ? 

Devil. The idea of wresting from heaven 
its .present. chief favourite on earth:—a 
youth, meditative, solitary, and studious ; 
who minds nothing but study, — who 
breathes and feels only in it: a youth who 
has renounced all the passions but one—a 
PASSION FOR THE TRUTH: a ‘youth, 
who, in good faith, would be dangerous to 
you and to us all, should he ever become 
an authority amongst the people. What 
say you Master ?—to rob heaven of this fine 
fellow—eh ?—would it not be well? What 
think you ? 

Satan. It is a sublime, a stupendous 
thought... But how can’st thou contrive to 
give 1t.execution. 

Devil. That’s the rub: I don’t know: 
{ have grinned with rage because I could 
not find a way :—I have made the circuit 
of his whole heart, searching every corner, 
but really it does not appear to me to have 
a weak side, by which one could catch him. 

Satan. Ah fool! hast thou not said that 
he has curitosrry ? 

Devil. Certainly more than any other 
mortal. 

Satan.. Then leave him to me: to me 
alone, I.say :—curiosity is quite enough to 
seal the perdition of any one. 


In this design of Lessing, indicated 
by' the above quotation, we may ob- 
serve one of the peculiarities of Ger-~ 
man poetry, at the epoch of this great 
genius, and which indeed he had been 
the chief instrument ‘of attaching to 
it—we mean the disposition to trans- 
port into poetry something calculated 
to afford a field for fanciful metaphy- 
sics, and giving occasionof grotesquely 
displaying the recondite phenomena 
of the human mind. The demon who 
proposes to tempt F'austus by means 
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of his curiosity, is an invention which 
opens the way to.a poetical exposition 
of the aberrations to which the mind 
of man may be conducted;,abandon- 
ingitself to speculation withoutbounds 
or check,—and the progress from spe- 
culative self-deception to the conclu. 
sion in corruption and depravity of 
conduct. It.is impossible to. divine, 
from the fragment that remains tovus, 
the exact manner in which Lessing 
might have executed his design ; yet, 
without detracting from the reputas 
tion of so great a genius, there seems 
to be some reason for believing, that 
he would not have succeeded so well 
as Goethe ; and if we compare the 
plans of the two writers, there will, 
we think, be found sufficient to justi- 
fy this presumption. In that of the 
first-named, the influence employed 
is extrinsic—namely, infernal sug 
gestion, which is successful in per- 
verting the mind of Faustus :—but 
with the second, on the contrary, this 
mind is already itself partly perverted 
by the effect of its own passionate, 
proud, and restless itch for know+ 
ledge ;—the man himself supplies his 
own temptations, and these arise out 
of his own habits ;—he has recourse 
to books of magic only to find aid-for 
the desires of an intellect already va- 
cillating and impatient. 

This last conception manifests. .in 
its author a more extensive: know- 
ledge of the mysteries of the heart, 
than is indicated by the first, and a 
more lively conviction of the power of 
the dramatic art to represent them. 
Goethe is not content to shew the per- 
versions of his hero, availing. himself 
of the direct and straightforward 
agency of an evil spirit,—which may 
be considered as a sort of allegory,— 
but he adventures on the more diffi- 
cult task of deriving thein solely from 
the internal springs of his nature, act- 
ing according to the usual laws of 
human thought and feeling. We may 
here incidentally remark, that the po- 
pularity of Goethe’s plan manifests 
that the German public had by this 
time advanced a good deal in the ca- 
pacity to follow and enjoy philesophi- 
cal ideas, giving a character to pro- 
ductions of elegant literature. A less 
thinking people would probably have 
given preference to the design of Les- 
sing. 

The Faustus of Goethe is, from the 
beginning, a prey to sad and severe 
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passions yanity,..weariness,—and.a 
proud and intemperate curiosity, 
which, renders, him. ambitious: to, un- 
veil, by, the.sole force of .his..own 
mind, those secrets.of his nature and 
of. the universe, ,which we have been 
denied: permission, to penetrate. This 
curiosity. leads him to cherish a pain- 
ful metaphysical scepticism; which 
state of mind is generally but, one 
stage .removed from that of moral 
scepticism., Infact, the vain-glorious 
Faustus has lost, under the effect of 
these feelings, that elevation of soul, 
which study, even if in some measure 
erroneously conducted, has neverthe- 
Jess a tendency. to produce. Rather 
than renounce the applauses of the 
vulgar, he renounces candour and 
sincerity,—deceiving his admirers by 
putting-off on them, as Jegitimate, 
certain arts.and_ speculations, -the 
emptiness or deception of which he 
had himself ascertained... Thus. 'the 
miserable. man became. reduced, to 
live. in. a ‘state of perpetual, contra- 
diction .to himseli—a,. circumstance 
which, more perhaps than any other, 
renders. an individual inclined to all 
evil. 

To Faustus, in this state, appears 
Mephistopheles, an evil spirit, whom 
he has.conjured up... In the character 
of this demon, the poet has delineated, 
with .exquisite genius, the zdeal of 
perversity.and depravity. What dis- 
tinguishes Mephistopheles from other 
inventions, of.a: similar cast is, that 
his perversity does not take its rise 
from passions, of monstrous, but sub- 
lime:violence,, as in the Satan of Pa- 
radise Lost,—nor in the mischievous 
inclinations, coupled with ignorance 
and bestial abjection, as in the Cali- 
ban’ of Shakspeare ;—but that he is 
what may be termed the superlative 
personified of that vice and depravity 
to which civilized. man approaches, 
in the..abuse,,of. that high develope- 
ment of ; the.intellectual . faculties, 
wich; takes.:place. in: the last. most 
advanced: stages: of» civilization... :To 
thé diabolical‘ tendencies and\inten- 
tions of Mephistopheles, is found,unit- 
ed that sort of complacency in-error 
Which odefiles: ao great: part’ of moral 
and, soeialoscience.; Ut; would appear 
that;his miind».was)infatuated «with 
this failing:;\ithat all his-ideas, were 
under; the: influence .of certain“ so- 
phisms;, which :the’ wicked »subtlety 
of human wit opposes to the voice of 
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humiaat,., conscience, and which, we, 
sonretimes;-find,,passing, inithe, world, 
as|the aphorisms; ofireasen, the max-. 
ims,,off an undeceiving philosophy, ; 
Mephistopheles. wituperates, the, ges 
nerous;passions and, feelings4-sympan, 
thy, kindness,. seli;denial,_Has, things 
contrary to his,nature--and,.hemocks; 
them.as absurdities.; He-+has.no need. 
to hate that, he, may thurt);,-he,feels 
absolute: pleasure,.in,the ruin and, 
affliction of beings, who, in other,re- 
spects, are indifferent.to him.,,,.Me- 
phistopheles is incapable,of courage; 
and inthis, too, he is.totally different 
from the Satan of Milton :—he jis also 
incapable of regrets, and here jhe dif;; 
fers equally trom the just-named; 
grand creation, who thinks ofthe past 
with bitter hate and desire of revenge, 

—and from the. Abbadon;.of Klep~ 
stock, who earnestly covets, his; ans 
cient angelic purity of which, in his 
fallen state, he knows the inestimable 
value, without possessing the power,or 
hope of restoration. . Mephistopheles 
is a flatterer, and a liar:——but, there, 
is one. false pretension. which, he dare 
not make...He is .probibited., from 
using the language of the tenderest, of. 
passions. Wearing the form ofa gal- 
lant. cavalier, he compliments “the ; 
women on their beauty, ;&c.;,/but. the 
magic. words, ‘* I ‘love you,’ must 
never pass his infernal lips. 

In this way. our distinguished au- 
thor, not, only composes his demon.of 
all that is worst in.the moral world, 
but.also deprives, him of every modi-. 
fication of character that could in any 
way, and. to..any,degree, awaken in 
the breast of, the reader ;that spe- 
cies of admiration which some of the 
greatest-villains: have been known to 
inspire—for villainy has within itself, 
but too often, ingredients of the sub- 
lime. . Goethe's. demon. is, the image 
of the despicable and the, depraved, 
coupled with mischievous. power... 

Become the companion of Faustus, 
the ‘spirit. commences -,his;, infernal 
work by deriding. the insufficiencies 
of human. knowledge, and exaggera- 
ting its friyolity., The philosopher, al- 
reacy discontented.,with -his, contem- 
plative | life, and, with dhis want.of 
power:to. issue from, the intolerable 
state,of intellectual uncertainty, readi- 
ly falls, into .a, complete disgust. with 
solitary and laborious, studies.: ,,Me- 
phistopheles, plunges him, into, sensu- 
ality ; this soon paves the way to 
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ctimes land from erinieothe road" is 
short’inid direct todesperation!” This 
progress is notunlike thatof the Monk, 
int the Cfaiious Romance of Lewis: 
Awnibrusio proceeds front thei excesses 
of fantastical ' contemplation to’ the 
most ‘horrible enormities, through the 
intermediate’ mdulgence of \sensu- 
ality; fermented in his veins by the 
arts’ of ‘hell. ‘This personage, how- 
ever, is'ih many respects dissimilar 
fromm’ Goethe’s Faustus ;'and whether 
we consider the incidents of their re- 
spective histories, or the conception 
of their’ respective characters, we 
miust°admit that each is entitled to 
the praise due to originality of inven- 
tion. : : 

‘“Goethe has, as yet, published but 
one; the first, part of his Faustus ; 
having had originally the intention of 
writing a Trilogia: but this first part 
forms a whole by itself, and fully dis- 
plays’ the dominating idea which has 
governed him in the conception of his 
work.) We have seen what this do- 
minating idea is, and we have seen 
the characterizing features of the two 
principal personages of the drama ;— 
it’ only’ remains to give our readers 
some notion of the manner in which 
the poet has realized his conception. 
To do this will be no unpleasant task 
to us, for it will lead us to go over 
again the fine verses of this dramatic 
poem ; but we fear there will be some 
difficulty in transporting the interest 
of the piece into a‘ description’ of it ; 
—for, to say the truth, it appears to 
us that the numerous and transeen- 
dant beauties’ of this work, do not 
consist either in the quality, or con- 
tinued importance of' the’ actions of 
the personages ; or in the ‘art with 
which these are inwoven together ; or 
in the nature of the plot, or its pro- 
gressive developement. Its power 
and’ ‘brilliancy—and it’ has much of 
both—are rather’ constituted by the 


truth and richness of the sentiments | 


suggested by. ‘the characters and the 
situations,’ ¢xpressed and illustrated 
by means of new’ images, always 
éviderit—with wonderful ease as well 
as'‘variety of style, anda rythmical 
harmony full of effect’;—in the frank 
boldness of the touch with which’are 
depicted’ the most seeret phenomena 
of the mind ;--in the keenness' and per- 
Spicacity of the moral views, which, 
extending themselves ‘over création, 


converts it,’ aS it’ were; tito “a vast 
satireorie . 94 thiols 
~ But these touching sentiments, this 
fine representation of intellectual phe~’ 
nomena, this elevated regard thrown 


over the world and over society,’ are’ 


likely to escape’ in’ andlysing’' the 
naked condiiet of the fable ;\ ‘or, t6 
hinder them from so doing; ‘it Would 
be necessary to make the’ analysis 
equal to a translation of the whole. 
This, unfortunately, we cannot’ do; 
consistently with the plan of our pub- 
lication; we therefore beg the reader, 
who may be acquainted with the ori- 
ginal, to pardon us the, numerous 
omissions which he will find in the 
following account, to which we are 
constrained ; and we also intreat that 
they, who may have no previous 


knowledge of Goethe’s Tragedy, will 


bear in view what we have now said, 
and not estimate the total value of the 
production by a bare sketch, in which 
it will necessarily be divested of’ all 
its ‘rich ornaments. Yet we conféss 
that the last request seems to us al- 
most unnecessary; for surely what 
we have already said on the important 
originality of the characters of Faus- 
tus and Mephistopheles, is sufficient 
to impress with esteem for this’ wild. 
hut sublime composition of the Ger- 
man poet. is 

Goaded by his restless curiosity} 
Faustus conjures the appeararicé ‘of 
one of the regulating spirits of nature. 
A spirit appears to him as ‘a flame), 
and harshly taunts him with the vile 
ness of the human condition—*< the 
distance that separates’ man ° front 
those invisible beings, who wander 
over the universe.” BHO 


Thou art a worm !—a weak,a coward 
worm! Thy soul crawls: and to. thee:is 
wanting the courage that would raise thee 
to me, that would unite thee to me intimate. 
ly, and without dread. vine 

Faustus. Nevertheless‘ my mental prin- 
ciple resembles thine, oh’ Spint ! 

Spirit. No: it hasno tesemblance) but 
to thyself and thine ownthoughtsi9 

Faustus.:. Then: I, the imagesofi:the Dis 
vinity, dare not even; compare-znySself with 
thee! ! ; I10aG } 

The spirit vanishes; andi the(mind 
of Faustus' ‘becomes’ more! ‘irritated 
under thisinsults *Left:'to himself} 
he turns again to meditations: but 
nothing like satisfaction’ can’ he'find': 
he: casts a rapid glance” over@iall 
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the. ,-works,{,of,.man,..and.,,they, ,ap- 
pear, all alike ‘despicable... Tired, at 
length,,.of life,,.disgusted..,.with.. his 
studies, and particularly with the art 
of magic, that-had. not sufficed to.ele- 
yate,him, as he. desired, above human 
nature;. Faustus resolves. to ._put.an 
end to his existence. Just as he is 
onthe point of carrying the fatal cup 
to his lips,: he hears the sound. of 
the bells-that announce the dawn of 
the morning of Easter, and at. the 
same time, the sweet hymn of a cho- 
rus'of angels, that chaunt the resur- 
rection of Christ. (The reader will 
bear in mind, that it falls within the 
plan and object of this tragedy to.em- 
brace the three divisions of nature— 
the celestial, the human, and the in- 
fernal—which all concur togive move: 
ment-to a drama, that may be said to 
represent the zdeal-of the universe.) 

These solemn sounds, these super- 
human melodies, mingling with the 
religious songs of women and youths, 
ravish the soul of Faustus. ‘The poi- 
soned. cup falls from: his hand ;_ his 
thoughts fly back to the days of youth; 
tears.stand in his eyes; and he feels 
attachment to existence stirring again 
within his heart. 

But, alas, neither the smiling face 
of, spring, nor the innocent songs and 
dances.of the peasants, with which he 
mingles; nor the respect with. which 
they, greet him.as a man of learning 
and. virtue; nor the friendship and 
almostreligious veneration with which 
heis regarded by his disciple Wagner, 
can long. maintain in the errant mind 
of-our philosopher, that magnanimity 
which for a moment inclined him. to 
the pure and. tranquil enjoyments of 
life... His evil feelings return to make 
themselves master of the man. He 
and. Wagner ave walking in a field of 
the country, at the fall of the evening, 
when they perceive a dog tending to- 
wards them.in).a.rapidly continued 
spiral, movement: Faustus suspects 
him, to: be aalemon in disguise ; calls 
the animaltowards him, and. takes 
him to his;house.. Here, conjured af- 
ten theyusual forms~of magic, the 
creature assumes a human form, This 
ise Mephistopheles, whose, influence 
over the unhappy Doctor is .now 
about tos dommence,/ only to; finish 
with | hig destruction. Lhe. demon 
promises |tosk avistusithe realization of 
all those sensual delights which his 
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passionate imagiiation had ever dwelt 
upon ; while another spirit, coming, to 
the assistance of Mephistopheles, ine~ 
briates the misanthrope, with, fancies 
of all the voluptuous. pleasures of. nay 
ture, and, by an air of the most, touch- 
ing .tenderness,,,steeps;.the devoted 
mortal in a sleep animated, by, visions 
of exquisite enjoyment...W hile Faus- 
tus slumbers, the two, evil beings va-+ 
nish ; and at length he awakens only 
to feel, more intensely_than ,ever; the 
horror of solitude, and the torment, of 
unappeased desire. ) af 

At the moment chosen by. Mephi-+ 
stopheles for his second. visit, the soul 
of Iaustus is actually agonised bya 
yearning after the fruit of the forbid- 
den tree. The worl appears. before 
him as a hideous waste, not, furnish, 
ing one single green or pleasant spot; 
all is nullity, all emptiness for him, 
Wherever he turns his eyes he sees.a 
privation ; wherever he turns lis ear, 
he seems to hear a voice, intimating to 
man — ‘‘ this day will pass: without 
bringing thee a single joy.” Life bears 
upon him as a heavy load ;, but, it is 
not his deliverance from naisconcep- 
tion that chiefly causes this intolerable 
sensation ; it is rather the violence of 
his passions that now produces, the 
sense of the insupportableness of life. 
And again he desires death, conjoin- 
ing with the idea of dissolution the 
two. favourite wishes of vanity -and 
sensuality, . “* Oh» happy. he! who 
falls amidst the splendour of victory, 
—around, whose. temples death en- 
twines .a_ garland ;of , blood-stained 
laurels :—happy; more happy,..the 
man who expires,in the arms ofa. bes 
loved girl, after a tumultuous dance !” 

Changeable, however, in his frenzy, 
Faustus speedily betakes him to the 
abuse of all created nature, of: all the 
bonds of society, and, hurls, his .en- 
venomed malediction even against the 
gratifications of love, and, the palpi- 
tations of hope. More than aught 
else, however, he blasphemes human 
patience; and at this imstant,Mephi- 
stopheles:proposes himself as:his ser- 
vant and. companion, offering to proy 
cure ,, him. ,all;,sensual., deliciousness, 
and,to make..him taste. of unknown 
and.unsuspected delights:,at the same 
time;;:/in anticipation, of. the: future, 
which he cannot conceal, he arms the 
mind..of; the listening philosopher 
against it, by satirical and biting sen= 
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fences, directed against that moral 
“natisea of which he feiens a “wish ‘to 
cure the sufferer. 7 08" OY i 

Faustus consents to’ the proposal ; 
and hardly is the awful pact concluded, 
when a young ‘scholar,’ smitten “with 
respect for the Doctor, comes to con- 
sult him on the'nature and course of 
the studies he ought to pursue. The 
newly affianced colleague of the devil 
is in nod mood ‘to receive such a 
visit at this moment; so Mephisto- 
‘pheles assumes the doctorial toga, and 
sets himself gravely, as Faustus, to 
listen to the innocent inquiries of the 
unsuspecting youth, who little thinks 
before whom he is standing ! The dia- 
logue between the be-gowned demon 
and the artless lad, who is full of an 
ingenuous desire to profit by admo- 
nition, and to improve in honourable 
attainments, offers points of strange 
contrast, and occasions for the most 
acute remarks. The cordial but sim- 
ple goodness of a fresh inexperienced 
heart is brought, as it were, into the 
lists with the most refined malignity 
of an insolent and depraved spirit,— 
a spirit of scorn and contumely, ma- 
tured in the arts of spiteful derision. 
The questions of the student, though 
sometimes rather blundering, are 
marked with a frank and youthful 
eagerness after instruction: the re- 
plies of Mephistopheles are the cir- 
cumlocutory evasions, the tantalising 
duplicities of one who makes magis- 
terial mockery of an humble appli- 
cant. The fiend, while he feigns a 
grave interest in the subject, is in fact 
indulging a chuckling demoniac laugh 
at its folly and triviality ; he describes 
the various studies of the college, and 
the honoured attainments of human 
learning and sagacity, with the keen 
touches of a satirical poet, who con- 
céals his mordacity under the cover of 
encomium. After telling him that the 
art of medicine is very simple; that 
jurisprudence is a malady, and theo- 
logy the science of belief, Mephisto- 
pheles dismisses the young student 
quite contented, but not knowing 
very well whether he stands on his 
head or his feet. 

“The demon first conducts Faustus 
toa party of merry-makers, in order, 
as‘he says, that the philosopher may 
see “ how casy it is to live a life’ of 
jubilee.” From thence they go tothe 
habitation of a’witch, who is served 


by a set of outlandish animals, to 
whom ‘the poet ‘gives the’ name of 
Meer-katzen(cat-apes). This creature 
is a deformed ‘species’ of ‘ape, that 
speaks with a human‘voicé: Mephi= 
stopheles ‘promises his friend ‘some 
pastime in’ their conversation, “while 
waiting for the witch herself, who 
was then prowling abroad. The dis« 
course of the cat-apes is indeed a heap 
of the most grotesque gibberish: high= 
ly whimsical certainly, and put toge- 
ther with great power of imagination, 
but gross and disorderly, and differ-, 
ing from that of the witches in Mac- 
beth, by being wholly ridiculous, and 
exciting laughter, not awe.—Faustus 
does not seem much interested in the 
jargon of these creatures: his mind is 
too much occupied with its own de- 
sires to stoop to relaxation, or bend 
from the strenuousness of its disposi- 
tion. Turing, however, towards a 
looking-glass, he sees, to his great 
surprise, the figure and face of amost 
beautiful female, and he is lost in a 
stupor of admiration. His soul, 
throughout all its powers and inclina- 
tions, now assumes a determinate and 
steady bias: he must embrace this 
exquisite creature: a voluptuous hope 
takes possession of him, he burns’ with 
the flame of love. The witch arrives, 
and, on the hint of Mephistopheles, 
presents her mortal visitor with a cup, 
the beverage in which is of a nature 
to give increased intensity to the fire 
he already felt. <“ This potion,” 
says the demon, “ will cause him’ to 
see an Helen in every woman.” That 
Goethe is an attentive reader of Shaks- 
peare may be perceived in this pas- 
sage: “* Helen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt” is the more poetical manner 
of expression adopted by our bard. 
Mephistopheles and Faustus laugh at 
the witch’s formal mummeries of pre- 
paration in regard to this drink ;° and 
they do’ so, while they value them- 
selves on scrupulously observing all 
the ceremonies. Imposture making 
«© pomp and circumstance” of its own 
imposition,—and man acting as the 
slave of what he despises, are the two 
tremendous examples of social cor- 
ruption which it is the object’ of the 
poet'to represent in this scene of sor 
tilege. 

Having left the witch, they meet in 
the street a young, and beautiful girl. 
Faustus finds in her the realization of 
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the:image in: the ‘glass’p iand: desites 
»that Mephistopheles may immedizite- 
“ly put him in possession of hers-iShe 
<isyd young ‘person ’of low condition ; 
“but-ninocent) and graceful) as: she ‘is 
-lovely.: ‘Fhe;soul ‘of this maiden tis 
-candid and open; her manners déco- 
-rous but! frank; the’ habits of *her life 
~pure ‘and religious. \ Invshort, the fair 
and tender Margaret’ represents the 
adeal of virgin sineplicity. Mephisto- 
pheles: proposes to surround her with 
guile and fraud of every species, for 
the purpose. of subduing her to’ the 
-willofthe man whom he serves. A 
crowd of indeterminate but painful 
presentiments accompany the palpi- 
tation of the reader’s heart, at finding 
so. good and sweet a being now made 
a butt for the assaults of the blackest 
malignity ; at seeing the lost Faustus 
set out with the demon to give full 
accomplishment to theruin of so beau- 
tiful and so touching a creature: 
Faustus is introduced: by Mephi- 
stopheles into Margaret’s apartment : 
it is not sumptuous-; on the contrary 
itis humbly furnished; but: an ‘cle- 
gance, springing from the virtuous 
mind of the inhabitant, pervades its 
arrangement; and an air of clean, or- 
derly; tasteful disposal. sheds a so- 
lem but endearing influence around 
the: chamber. The demon (for the 
virgin is absent) heightens the desires 
of his companion by dwelling on these 
oindications of an enchanting charac- 
afters Raustus is infatuated with all 
-about liim,—and from all he sees his 
‘passion derives fresh strength. He 
disgraces his new system of life by 
“becoming really enamoured of Mar- 
“garet; and hence he is taken with that 
‘timidity and tremor which are apt to 
‘seize lovers when for the first time 
they are ahotit to accost the lady of 
othein wishes.’ .He has not courage to 
wait theireturn of| Margaret, but goes 
)off, during her absence, leaving hehind 
shim some waluable presents, the ef- 
fect of which he hopes will be to dis- 
pose her affections ‘towards the giver. 
“The; arts of! Mephistopheles speedily 
‘sovbring lit. about, (that) Faustus. and 
othe! maiden findthemselves alone td- 
gether usiifiby accidénty in: the ig ar- 
adén ofiiénebfzher friends) Here: the 
first ‘declaration of ‘love takes place. 
. Dhe younpand insecent creature, ui- 
onscious bf! [hero peril yedukcious ef 
~her ow poverty; and anrble! ii hér 
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-thoughts as:im her; wordsy:ts .dazzled 


vandbeguiled: bythe sobséquious: pro- 


fessions ‘of ai man;iwho, fromarbcelé- 
vated rank;shas deigned:to caststhe 
eyesiof attachment upon! her, sand to 
swear eternal fidelity:in hislover’Ehe 
poor'séul cannot resist the instincbof 
tenderness ‘within her breast..«: Her 
passion for Faustus/indreases day by 
day’; while he, whose:desirechds:been 
changed to enjoyment; already per- 
mits certain symptomsof satiety:to 
become manifest—or, at least,.‘he-af- 
fords reason for believing, ‘that! +he 
would cede, with no ill-will, thé cra- 
tifications for which he: had:béén ‘so 
anxious, in order to experience:the 
stimulus of fresh pleasuresisgi:!/ 
Margaret’s mind is never debased : 
in it virtue is always predomiriant. 
She loves her Henry (the namé taken 
by. Faustus) to / desperation,::*but 
she also adores her: Ged+andioshe 
would -fain extend ‘the: feeling if 
piety: from her own bosom to>:that 
of her beloved;: whom;:to her great 
grief, she suspects toxbevan! unbe- 
liever. For this reason shevis very 
anxious that he should breakioff his 
intimacy with Mephistepheles» i) Phe 
latter ‘she cannot regards but:>with 
dread and horror, and: trembles lest 
he should corrupt ‘the person ;whom 
she bothrespects and lovess:} don’t 
know why,” she says,++“ but the pré- 
sence of that man whois always with 
you, strikes me with a shivering-chill- 
iness : his face seems: to stabo:me'ito 
the heart: his: voice! turns my: blood: 
—for that reason I: think him perfi- 
dious:: When I'am near:him, a secret 
fear causes mé to tremble: when Iam 
near him, | almost feelas:if\ I ecould 
not love thee; myodearestand Iam 
but too sensible: that I could not pray 
to God !':No;' my ‘Henry~oh no—he 
is notindeed: he is not—a fit 'com- 
paniow for: thee: LS 
This‘ zeal, this: trouble; sand pér- 
plexity about the virtue of those'who 
are dearto them, is one’ of tthe) most 
touching qualities: in the’loye ‘of +we- 
men; and’ one 'that'elevatesvit in dig- 
nity; as welll asino:tendemess,’ far 
above the? corresponding (passton; ‘as 
it commonly exists inthe breastsof 
the other’ sex. 9: Inv the spresenit>case, 
itiredoubles our sympathy for! Mar- 
‘garet jib /disposes us etitirely to: for- 
give the faults she comits;j in éon- 
‘sequence of tthe immensitpofheér af- 
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iféction, sand ‘to weep! averthe mistor- 
~tanesiuwhich: dre sadcwhildtedsdm her 
-head-by:the .artifices vofs: selfishi-sen- 
suality, and-hellish depravity. >> 
Nor are these misfortunes tardy; to 
oaitvivero (She ‘has’ granted: permission 
ito Hiaustus:to! pass ithe night:in) her 
wbbm, ‘rand, fearful’: that her; mother 
might espy-the visit, she consents: to 
mks hersa: spporifie draughty which 
~her lover says hhe-has prepared for the 
opurpose, and: which: he nepresents as 
perfectly: innocent,-or rather salutary. 
Alas!:the: potion has been prepared 
by: Mephistopheles, and the mother 
ot Margaret: sleeps, never to awake 
sagain! 
” Margaret; now left alone, feels with- 
im her womb, the consequences of her 
tmdiscretion: she knows not how to 
ehide her: shame from the public eye ; 
jstnayyalready it is suspected; the 
smile: of derision, and the vulgar joke, 
ware already; current amongst | her un- 
educated neighbours at her expense, 
sand the sense of her infamy begins 
now tosmingle with the delirium of 
yher love. 
i Margaret has-a either; who is.a 
»Sdldiers!s:‘He-returns from, the. war 
‘eageri:to embrace the sister whom he 
vexpects to-meet, .as he had left her, 
elovely ineinnocence. The whisper of 
thet: dishonour poisons: his ear. before 
he; has ‘yet seen her... In. the silence 
Jof night, » Valentine approaches. the 
-maternal, reof: fromthe fullness: of 
his»heart» burst: forth, words. which 
- do notyexpress' the ferocious anger of 
-aisonlier, but the deep melancholy: of 
ja man, betrayed “where he had trea- 
ssuted:up: his soul.” He -hears, foot- 
steps lapproach: it is Mephistopheles 
eand ‘Faustus,: who-prepare: tor giveva 
serenade below: Margaiet’s: window : 
other brother's» grief: is. tummed: into 
-Nindictive-fury »:he defies:the: two ; 
fights, and drops moztally: wounded ! 
The assassins fly: the groans of Va- 
olentine «bring :a crowd of people from 
jall quarters: Margaret »comes out 
-withia light, eal enquires, who is:the 
-unhappy-person:that lies, weltering m 
shis blood? The. populace exclaun— 
sf itis-your, pbrother-—the, sonjofvyour 
smother!” The wretehed; girl chears 
herself,.cursedby:the . dying person, 
who i imprecatesnon hen head all, the 
calamities that usually, aktend, the: lot 
of the: prostitute, ore 2 
; Desertedizbyyher slaw an, co 8 of 


all; Margaret: has: now no consolation 
left heron the earth. She: goes to:the 
héuse:-of :God;: where alone! she can 
hope to find! grace: but vhere’ sheeis 
disappointed and. driven:-to despair. 
The ¢hurch ‘is full of people : .a fune- 
ral ceremony is, performing: the so- 
lemn sounds of the organ; the tourn- 
ful ejaculations of the “peoples implor- 
ing- peace for the soul ‘of the defunct, 


the chaunting of the priests whooan- 


nounce the vengeance of /heaven,’ al- 
most cause her heart to:burst; and-fill 


her with dread and remorse.; Phe 


evil spirit is hard by her: even in ‘the 
sanctuary: he whispers in her ear— 


«© Where now, Margaret, are the se- 


rene days: of thy imnocence?: Then 
God was in. your soul—that’ soul 
which .is now oppressed with the 
weight of crime. Oh, miserable wo- 
man, what hast thou done! Prayest 
thou now for the repose of thy mother 
who. perished: by thine own hand? 
On the threshold of thy deor there is 
blood: and, oh heaven; what-blood ! 
Thy brother's !—Within thee, leaps 
a living: creature—how wilt thou be 


able ito conceal thy sin,—-how' hide 


thy shame!’ 

These reproaches make her trem- 
ble, weep, and become delirious 5) the 
agony of remorse, at length, causes 
her to fall:senseless on the pavement. 
—Unfortunate, abused. Margaret!+- 
she groans under the weight of| her 
desperation, and Faustus ¢ appears ito 
have discarded her entirely from? his 
thoughts. Conducted by: Mephisto- 
pheles, he attends the nocturnal: con- 
clave, or sabbath of Witches om Waal- 
purgisnight—and engages ‘with them 
in their malign. and bratal joys; and 
rites. However imaginative, and:full 
of smart repartee and satire, this:pie- 
ture of the riot of St. Walpurgo;may 
be, we must nevertheless: blame the 
poet for having thus placedit im apart 
of his work, where it mterferes most 


unpleasantly with am/‘interest: ofa 


nigher, and more powerful nature— 
we mean the pathos of the situation 
in which the unhappy, but still amia- 


thle,-Margaretiis placed (How-could 


Goethe have thought /it:possible:'to 
make; us relish: this fantastic extra- 
Yagandé, these, mad;/subtleties) ofa 
poignantintellect,;at themorment when 
he has :so:foneibly,,é¢xcited;our pity, 


rand with;this passionfilled eun hearts. 
An thisiscene, heappearsyta; usto con- 
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sult propriety, and the wishes of his 
readers, only when, at the conclusion, 
‘he introduces the apparition of a fe- 
male—pale'as death—whom Fausttis 
instantly recognizes to be his Marga- 
‘garet. “At the view of her mournful 
‘countenance, her woe-begone form, 
‘the tenderness of his former love is 
awakened in the mind of this deluded 
man ; and it is mingled with a com- 
passion and remorse suggested by ob- 
scure, but horrible presages. 

Impelled by the workings of despair, 
Margaret has murdered her child !— 
hoping thus to hide from the public 
eye the testimony of her dishonour. 
But by the public voice she is accu- 
sed, and she is thrown into prison. 
Of all the dreadful agonies which his 
mistress has suffered, Faustus, as yet, 
knows nothing: he is informed of 
them on the eve before the day, when 
she is to expiate her crimes, as they 
relate to earth, under the hands of the 
executioner ! 

So dreadful a series of events, to 
which is just about to be added the 
most terrible of all—the loss of reason 
whichthe miserable girl experiences— 
would constitute too heart-rending a 
picture, if no ray of consolation fell 
over it, to temper, though not to dis- 
pel, the darkness of its horrors. The 
poet, a master of his art, avoids ren- 
dering ‘his composition insupportable 
to our feelings, although the excess of 
her woes was insupportable to the 
poor Margaret. To throw in the ne- 
¢essary alleviation, and to give that 
moral relief, which is demanded in a 
work of art that ventures to depict 
the awful aspect of human misery, 
Goethe has recourse to an expedient 
which in no degree lessens the melan- 
choly interest of his poem, while it 
presents a certain gratification to the 
feelings and the imagination of the 
reader. Faustus is made to experi- 
ence in his mind a return to the bene- 
volent sentiments of a human being. 

The pain that lacerates the heart 
of Faustus, which had previously 
seemed possessed, under demoniac in- 
fluence, with callous scorn of the bit- 
terness of tears,—the anger with 
which he accuses Mephistopheles of 
being the perfidious cause of all the 
misery that has befallen his mistress, 
—the “courageous pity which leads 
him deliberately to vow that he will 
front’ every danger, that’ he will risk 


every thing to.save her,—his lamen- 
tations, his perplexity, contrasted 
against the cold sinile of mockery 
with which Mephistopheles replies to 
him, are grateful, though mournful 
testimonials, of the’ nobleness of the 
human soul, which,-in the midst of 
its worst wanderings,. ever preserves 
certain traces of its divine origin. 

Mephistopheles promises to cast 
the jailor asleep, so that Faustus may 
gain possession of the keys of the 
prison, and withdraw Margaret from 
her dungeon before the fatal dawn 
breaks—after which the demon. will 
be ready, with his black steeds, to 
receive both, in the magical car, and 
to transport them from the city under 
cover of the darkness. 

The night is advanced: Faustus 
goes to the prison: opens its gates: 
enters. The wretched Margaret does 
not know her seducer :—the terrified 


‘creature takes him for the exeeution= 


er, come to drag her to death. ‘Bar- 
barian,” she cries, “ who has: given 
thee this right over me? It is but 
midnight. It is not yet the hour to 
conduct mé to the scaffold. Oh take 
pity upon me, and let me live! To- 
morrow—to-morrow—will not that 
be soon enough. Oh God! so young 
—so young—and to he obliged to die 
in this way!” 

The discourse of the’ malefactor is 
one continued delirium. Now’ she 
does not recollect that she has mur- 
dered her child, and begs that. it 
may be brought to her, that she may 
suckle it: now, having récognised 
Faustus, she prays him to fly to the 
place where she had drowned the in- 
nocent creature, in order to save it. 
— Quick, quick,” she cries, * save 
your poor son! Go—fly! keep still 
the path that leads by the side of 
the brook: cross the bridge: enter 
amongst the trees: to the left—to 
the left—close to the lock—in the 
deep pool—Oh catch him instant- 
ly! He rises! he stirs his little 
hands—his feet—save him—save him 
—oh savehim! Quick, quick—save 
him !” 

Confused and wandering in, her 
ideas, she cannot steadily consider 
the dreadful nature of her own situa- 
tion, nor can Faustus impress upon 
her the necessity of flight. She wishes, 
on the contrary, that her lover would 
live with her where she is,—and 
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- sodth her sotrows ‘with “a smile’ of 
compassionate téndémess : ~— then 
again she seems thuriderstruck by the 
signs of his affection :—‘* How comes 
it,” she cries, “that you do not hold 
me in horror!) iKnow ‘you, friend, 

“whom you wish to save? TI have 

slain my mother: I have drowned 
my ‘son !—was not the poor child 

“given as well to thee as to me?” 

And now the first blush of morning 
shews itself in the eastern sky. Me- 
phistopheles comes to the door of the 
cell :—** haste—haste,” he exclaims, 
**-you are lost—thus to waste your 
time in complaints, fears, and fan- 
cies!) My horses already snuff the 
breeze of morning: the day already 
rises; another instant and I cannot 
save you!” 

_ Margaret at this intrusion of Me- 
phistopheles is suddenly struck, as it 
were, by a great shock ; she recog- 
nizes the demon; her senses return ; 
her delirium vanishes ; she turns in 
penitence towards heaven; starts back 
from Faustus ; and invokes God to 
sustain her in the extremity of her 
agony. ‘The moment of death often 
brings back the senses from lunacy 
as well as delirium. 


Mephistopheles. 
SHE IS JUDGED! 
Voices in heaven. 
(exclaim and chaunt) 

SHE IS SAVED! 


(oraes aloud) 


The fiend and the seducer of Mar- 
garet disappear together,—while the 
voice of the woman, forgiven by 
heaven, is heard calling upon her 
Henry, as if to win him back. from 
depravity and his fearful companion. 

All the charms of poetry conspire 
to render supremely pathetic the story 
of the unfortunate Margaret. The 
verses which depict her innocence, 
her love, her remorse, her grief, her 
desperation, her madness, succeed. to 
each other with such suitable and ad- 
mirably adjusted melody—so sweet 
and at the same time so lugubrious— 
as almost to bid every other poet des- 
pair of rivalling Goethe in the art of 
versification,. The heart is torn when 


we are thus forcibly and. for ever se-. 
parated from the doomed. Margaret, . 


whom we continue to loye notwith- 
standing her aberrations: and to the 


last dolorous groan of Faustus,; when. 


he rushes from her cell and leaves her 
Vou. Il. 
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to her earthly fate, we join the tear 
of our pity, which accompanies the 
fair malefactor to. the threshold of a 
future life. . 

The interest we take in Magaret is 
so strong as almost. to destroy that 
which we ought to feel in the fortunes 
of Faustus, the hero of the piece.. This 
would be a fault in the poem were 
It completed: but as we have but. its 
first part, and no one can tell how 
dextrously the poet may be able to 
conduct us from an episode back to 
the original story, criticism must be 
silent on this point,—and, instead of 
displaying its rules, content itself with 
hoping that the author will yet give 
completion to his work. 

Besides, the formalities of criticism 
would be very ill-applied to a pro= 
duction that is evidently conceived 
and..executed in a spirit of bold ex= 
periment, and determined liberty. The 
Faustus is a wild composition, it may 
be said—a chaos,—but it is a chaos 
in which the qualities of genius, and 
the power. of a robust, ardent, and 
sublime imagination, are mingled in 
rich disorder ;—where we find . all 
the elements of the grandest thoughts, 
and the most touching sensations. 
We might easily pass literary cen= 
sure on the work, and justify it on 
established and even reasonable prin= 
ciples: we are sure that, in so doings 
we should please the stiff, the pre 
cise, the formal, and the. dull;j—but 
liberal consciences in such matters 
would find our criticism very mal+ 
apropos, or rather ridiculous. Such 
would ask us, if it was not likely that: 
the poet knew all these objections as 
well as ourselves, and had. made up 
his mind to despise them. 

There is no appearance that Goethe 
wrote this dramatic poem with. an 
idea of its ever being represented on 
the theatre. He seems only to have 
had in view the gratification of free 
and solitary imaginations, and mus- 
ing intellects :—in short, like, Lord 
Byron in his Manfred,.the. German 
writer designs his tragedy only. for 
perusal. rege 

The. analogy that. exists between 
these two dramas, has suggested. this! 
allusion to our noble poet... Yet we: 
are far from joining some, of the -tra= 
ducers of Lord, Byron; in. calling his, 
work a mere copy. .. Such, an accusas | 
tion, the offspring of envy and ma- 
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lignity, scarcely.stands in necd,of. rep 
futation; not, to:mention many; of the 
reasons against iit; ave.may,ohserye, 
thatthe combination made. by the 
English poetjof two moral phenomena 
=-Viz. the power:of remorse, and self 
¢ontempt for experiencing, it,—is one 
perfectly: new, the :honour,.of which 
is «solely due to Lord Byron. » Fur 
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ther,..it -is.exemplified in, original, sig 
tuations, and treated »with,much nes 
velty ,.of, thought.,.and. sublimity...o£ 
feeling, :; Whatever, may; haye-been 
the effect.of the; German, drama.ow 
the mind of Lord Byxon, Manfred.may- 
justly claim the title of.a grand:and, 
independent, conceptionsim.;*2 b> synod 
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‘Reader, in thy passage from the 
Bank—where thou hast been receiv- 
ing thy half-yeatly dividends (sup- 
posing thou art a lean ‘annuitant like 
myself)—to the Flower Pot, to secure 
a place for Dalston, or Shacklewell, 
or some other thy suburban retreat 
northerly,--didst thou never observe a 
melancholy-looking, handsome,’ brick 
and’ stone edifice, to the left-where 
‘Threadneedle-street ‘abuts upon Bi- 
shopsgate? I> dare ‘say ‘thow ‘hast 
often admired its magnificent portals 
ever gaping wide, and disclosing to 
view a grave court, with’ eloisters, 
and pillars, with few or'no traces of 
#0ers-in or comers-out—a ‘desolation 
something like Balclutha’s.* 

“This was once a house of trade,—a 
centre of busy interests. The throng 
of'merchants was here—the quick 
pilse of gain—and here some forms of 
Diisiness ‘are still kept up, though the 
soul be long since fled. Here are still 
to‘be'seen stately porticos; imposing 
Staircaises '; offices roomy as the state 
apartments ‘in’ palaces—deserted, or 
thinly’ peopled with a few stragsling 
clerks; the still more sacred interiors 
of ‘court ‘and committee rooms, with 
venerable faces of beadles, door-keep- 
ers'—— directors ‘seated in form on 
solemn days (to proclaim ‘a’ dead di- 
vidend,) at long-worm-eaten tables, 
that have been mahogany, with tar- 
nished '‘gilt-leather coverings, sup- 
porting massy silver inkstands long 
since dry “the oaken wainscots hung 
with ‘pictures ‘of’ deceased governors 
and sub-governors; of queen ‘Anne, 
andthe two first ‘monarchs® of the 
Bruns wiek “dynasty ;—~huge | éharts: 
which: Subsequent ‘discoveries ‘have 
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antiquated ;—dusty maps of’ Mexico, 
dim as dreams,—and soundings of the 
Bay of Panama !—The long ‘passages 
hung with buckets, appended, in idle 
row, to walls, whose substancé might’ 
defy any, short of the’ last, conflagra- 

tion :—with vast ranges of cellarage 

under all, where dollars‘and’piecés of 
eight once lay, an “ unsunned heap,” 
for Mammon to have ‘solaced ‘his’ so- 
litary heart withal,—long’ since dissi= 
pated, or scattered’ into ‘air’ at the” 
blast of the’ breaking of that famous 
Bussie.— cA ng aa 

Such is the’ South ‘Sca-house:° At 

least, such it was forty Years! ago, 

when J knew it,—a magnificent ‘relict 
What alterations may have been madé 
in it since, I have had no opportuni- 
ties of verifying. Time, f také for 
granted, ‘has not freshened it. “No* 
wind has-resuscitated the face’ of the’ 
sleeping waters. A thicker crust’ by 
this time stagnates ‘upon’ it? |The’ 
moths, that were then battening upon’ 
its obsolete ledgers’ and day~books,’ 
have rested from their depredations, 
but other light gerierations have suc~’ 
ceeded,’ aking’ fine fretwork among 
their single and double entriés. ~ Lay- 

ersof dust have accumulated (asuper~ 
foctation of dirt !) upon the old layers, 

that seldom used 'to be disturhed, save_ 
by some'curious finger, now and then, 
that wished to explore the mode of 
book-keeping in Queen Anne’s reign ; 

or, with less. hallowed ‘curiosity,’ 
sought to unveil some of the myste- 

ries of that tremendous HoAx, whose 

extent the petty peculators of our day 
look back upon with the ‘same ex- 

pression ‘of incredulous, admiration, 

and hopeless ambition of rivalry, ‘as 


viel passed by the walls of Balclutha, 


and they were desolate. —OsslANe. 
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would béecorie the puny faée of modern 
cotispiraty' ‘contemplating “the Ti itan 
size’ of Vaux’s stiperhuman plot.’ 

‘SPeaéé to the manes ofthe Burnie! 
BilehGs" and destitution are‘upori thy 
panei provid house, fora memorial! 

wSituated “as’ thou art, in the very 
pear of stirring and living commerce, 
—amid the fret and fever of specula- 
tion—with the Bank, and the Chan ge, 
and the India- house about thee, -in 
the hey-day of present prosperity, 
with their important faces, .as it were 
insulting thee, their poor neighbour 
out of husiness—to the idle, and mere- 
ly. coutemplative,-—to such as me, old 
house! there is a,charm in thy quiet: 
—a cessation—a coolness from busi- 
ness—an indolence almost cloistral— 
which. is delightful! With what re- 
verence have I paced thy great bare 
rooms and courts:at eventide! They 
spoke of the past :—the shade of some 
dead -accountant,..with visionary pen 
in.ear,. would flit by. me,. stiff as in 
life, Living accounts and accountants 
puzzle, me.;, L have no skill in figur- 
ing. But thy great dead tomes, which 
scarce. three degenerate clerks of the 
present day could lift from their. en- 
shrining shelves—with their old fan- 
tastic flourishes, and decorative ru- 
bric interlacings—their sums in triple 
columniations, set down, with formal 
superfluity of cyphers—with pious 
' sentences. at,.the beginning, without 
which. our religious ancestors never 
ventured to open a book of business, 
or bill of. lading—the costly ,vellum 
covers of some of them almost, per- 
suading us that we are got into. some 
better “Tibraryj—are very agreeable 
and. edifying spectacles. _ 1. can look 
upon: these defunct dragons with com- 
placency., . Thy heavy odd-shaped 
ivory-handled , penknives: (our ances- 
tors had every thing,on a larger scale 
than, we have hearts for) are as good 
as any thing from Herculaneum. "The 
pounce-boxes of our, days. have gone 
retrograde. , 

The very elerks which I remember 
in_ the South. Sea-house—L speak. of 
forty years back—had anair very. dif- 
ferent from those in the public offices 
that..I have had to do; with., since, 
They. partook of the genius.of the 
place! 

They were mostly (for the-esta- 
blishment did not admit, of superflu- 
ous salariés,) ‘bachelors. ~ Gerterally 
(for they had not much to do) per- 
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sds of? a curious “and? ‘spéculative 
turn “oftmitid:” Old-fashioned, fora 
réason Méiitioned before!” eH atvotirs 
ists, (for°they were “ofall descrip- 
tions ? and, not having been brought 
together in early ‘tife (which has~a 
tendency to ‘assimilate’ the members 
of corporate bodiés  te* each: other), 
but, for the most’part, pla¢ed in’ this 
house in ripe or middle age, they ne- 
cessarily carried into it their separate 
habits and oddities, unqualified, if I 
may so speak, as into.a.common stock. 
Hence they formed a sort of Noah’s 
ark. Odd fishes. A.lay-monastry. 
Domestic retainers in a great_house; 
kept more for show than use. , Yet 
pleasant fellows, full of chat—and not 
a few among them had arrived-at con- 
siderable proficiency on the German, 
flute. 

The cashier, at that time was one 
Evans,.a. Cambro-Briton.. He had 
something of the choleric complexion 
of. his. countrymen stamped ‘on .his 
visnomy, but was a worthy. sensible 
man, at bottom. .He wore -his hair, 
to the. last;, powdered and, frizzed 
out, in the fashion. which I, remem- 
ber. to have. seen in: caricatures .of 
what) were. termed, in. my. young 
days, Maccaronies. _He.was.the last 
of that race of beaux... Melancholy 
as a gib-cat over his counter. all the 
forenoon, I think I see him,; making, 
up his.cash (as they call it) with.tre-. 
mulous fingers, as if he feared. every: 
one about him was a defaulter ;,in 
his hypochondry ready, to imagine; 
himself one ; haunted, at least, with 
the idea of the possibility of his-be- 
coming one :_ his tristful visage clear+ 
ing up a little over his roast neck, of, 
veal at Anderton’s at. two (where. his 
picture still hangs, taken a little be-; 
fore his death by desire of the master 
of the coffee-house, which, he,,had 
frequented for the last five-and-twenty, 
years), but not attaining the meridian 
of its animation till evening: brought 
on the hour.of tea and visiting-~.,.,‘The 
simultaneous sound. of his well-known 
rap, at the door with the stroke: of the. 
clock announcing six, was,atopic|of 
never; failing .mirth,in the families 
which this dear old bachelorjgladden< 
ed. with, his, presence, Then. ; was his, 
forte, his glorified hour ! How would 
he chirp, and expand, over a muffin! 
How, would. he .dilate inte ,secret 
histoty! His ‘countryman,’ Pennant 
himself, in particular, could not he 
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more eloquentythan he in relation:to 
old,andnew London—the site ofiold 
theatres, churches; streets gone toide- 
cay—where Rosomund’s pond ‘stood 
=> the! Mulberry-gardens ~ andthe 
Conduitin Cheap—with many a/plea- 
santianecdote, derived from paternal 
tradition; of those grotesque figures 
which Hogarth has immortalized in 
his picture of Noon,—the worthy de- 
 scendants of those heroic confessors, 
who,flying to this country, from the 
wrath of Louis the Fourteenth and 
his dragoons, kept alive the flame of 
pure religion in. the sheltering obscu- 
tities of Hog-lane, and the vicinity of 
the Seven Dials! 

Deputy, under Evans, was Thomas 
Tame. He had the air and stoop of 
a nobleman. You would have taken 
him for one, had you met him in one 
of the passages leading to Westmin- 
ster-hall.. By stoop, I mean. that 
gentle bending of the body forwards, 
which, in great men, must be sup- 
posed ‘to be the: effect of an habitual 
condescending ‘attention to the appli- 
cations of their inferiors. While he 
held you in converse, you felt “strain- 
edito the height” in the colloquy. 
The conference over, you were at 
feisure to smile at the comparative 
insignificance of the pretensions which 
had just awed you. His intellect was 
ofthe shallowest order. It did not 
reach to:a saw or a proverb. His 
mind was in its original state of white 
paper... A sucking babe might have 
posed him. What was it then? Was 
hevrich?: Alas, no! Thomas Tame 
was‘very poor. Both he and his wife 
looked‘outwardly gentlefolks, when I 
fear-ail was not well at all times with. 
im. She hada neat: meagre person, 
which it: was evident she had not 
sinned in over-pampering ; but in its 
veins’ ‘was noble: blood. She traced 
her‘descent, by some labyrinth of re- 
lationship,» which I never thoroughly 
understood;-much less can explain 
with any:heraldic certainty at: this 
time’ of day;—to the illustrious, but 
unfortunate house of Derwentwater. 
This wasthesecret of Thomas’s stoop. 
This was ithe thought—the-sentiment 
the bright solitary star of'your lives, 


's+ye:lmild and: happy! pairy+which 


cheered syow im the night of intellect, 
and in the obscurity: of--your ‘station! 
This was:to you instead of riches} ins 
stead of ranks: instead of ghittermg 
attainments >°and it was worth them 
all together. » ‘You insulted none with 
it; but, while you wore ‘it:as:a piece 
of defensive armour only, no insult 
likewise could reach you through it. 
Decus et solamen. 

Of quite another: stamp was? the 
then accountant, John Tipp. He 
neither pretended to high blood, nor 
in good truth cared one fig about the 
matter. He “thought an accountant 
the greatest character in the world, 
and himself the greatest’ accountant 
in it.” Yet John was not without his 
hobby. The fiddle relieved: his va= 
cant hours. He sang, certainly,‘ with 
other notes than to the Orphean lyre.” 
He did, indeed, scream: and scrape 
most abominably. His’ fine-suite of 
official rooms in Threadneedle-street, 
which, without any thing very sub- 
stantial appended to them, were 
enough to enlarge a*man’s notions: of 
himself that lived in:them, (1 know 
not who is the occupier of them now* 
resounded fortnightly to the notes of'a 
concert of ** sweet breasts,” as our an= 
cestors would have called them, culled 
from club-roomsand orchestras—cho- 
rus singers—first' and second ‘violin= 
cellos—dowble busses—and clarionets 
—who ate hiscold mutton, and drank 
his punch, and: praised: his ear. He 
sate like Lord Midas among them. But 
at the desk Tipp was quite another 
sort of ‘creature. Thence’ all ideas, 
that were ‘purely: ornamental, were 
banishedé - Youcould: not spéak’ of 
any thing romantic’ without: rebuke: 
Politics were excluded. A newspaper 
was thought ‘too refined and abstracts 
ed. ‘The whole duty of man consist. 
ed in writing off dividend: warrants. 
The striking of the annual balance 
in the company’s books ( which, per= 
haps, differed from ‘the balance of last 
year in the sum of 25/. 1s. 6d.) oceu- 
pied his days and nights for a month 
previous. Not’ that’ Tipp was’ blind 
to the deadness of things oe they call 
them ‘in'the city yin his beloved house, 


~'* T have since been informed, that ‘the present tenant of them is a.Mr. Lamb, a gen- 


tHemar’ who is Lappy in 


the'posséssion of some choice ‘picttires, ‘and’ among them a raré 


portrait of Milton; ‘whith I ‘meati’'to dé myself the’ pleasure ‘of gbing td ‘See, and ‘at the 
samiétimé tore frésh iny meméry with the ‘sight “oF old sdenes.? Mr, Lamb has the ‘cha- 
Pavtér of wriklit cottteous and Commilinicdtive vollestors 0M HO S FBS 19703 
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or did-notisigh:fora returnof the old 
stirring: days, when SouthSea: hopes 
were: young——(he) wassdndeed equal 
to the weilding of any the most intri- 
cate-accounts of the most: flourishing 
company.in these or thosedays):—but 
to a genuine accountant the difference 
of proceedsis asnothing. Thefractional 
farthing is as dear to his heart as the 
thousands which stand before it. He 
is the true actor, who, whether his 
part be a prince or a peasant, must 
act it with like intensity. With Tipp 
form was every thing. His life was 
formal. His actions seemed ruled 
with a ruler. His pen was not less 
erring than his heart. 
best: executor in the world: he was 
plagued with incessant executorships 
accordingly, which excited his spleen 
and. soothed his vanity in equal ratios. 
He would swear (for Tipp swore) at 
the little orphans, whose rights he 
would guard with a tenacity like the 
grasp of the dying hand, that com- 
mended their interests to his protec- 
tion. With all this there was about 
him a sort of timidity—(his few ene- 
mies used to give it a worse name )— 
a something which, in reverence to 
the dead, we will place, if you please, 
alittle on this side of the heroic. Na- 
ture certainly had been pleased ‘to 
endow John Tipp with a sufficient 
measure of the principle of self-pre- 
servation. There is a cowardice which 
we do not despise, because it has no- 
thing base or treacherous in its ele- 
ments; it betrays itself, not you: it 
is mere temperament ; the absence of 
the romantic and the enterprising ;. it 
sees a lion in the way, and will not, 
with Fortinbras, ‘ greatly find quar- 
rel in a straw,” when some supposed 
honour is at stake. Tipp never mount- 
ed the box of a stage-coach in his 
life; or leaned against the rails of a 
balcony; or walked upon the ridge 
of a parapet ; or looked down a pre- 
cipice ;- or let off a gun; or went 
upon a water-party ; or woukl will- 
ingly let you go if he could have 
helped it: neither was. it recorded of 
_ him, that for luere, or for intimidation,, 
_ he ever forsook friend or principle. 

~ Whom next shall we:summon from 
the dusty dead, in whom common 
qualities become uncommon ?—Can 
I forget thee, Henry Man, the wit, 
the polished man of letters, the author, 
of the South Sea House? who never 
enteredst thy office in-a morning, \or 


He made the. 
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quitted it in mid-day—(what didst 
thow in an office?)—without: some 
quirk that left a sting!) Thy :gibes 
and thy jokes are now ‘extinct, ) or 
survive but in two forgotten volumes, 
which | had the good fortune ‘to res 
cue from a stall in Barbican, not three 
days ago, and found thee terse, fresh, 
epigrammatic, as alive. Thy ‘wit is 
a. little gone by in these fastidiows 
days—thy topics are staled by ithe 
“new-born gauds” of the time: 
but great thou used to be in Publie 
Ledgers, and inChronicles, upon Chat- 
ham, and Shelbourn, and Rocking- 
ham, and Howe, and Burgoyne, and 
Clinton, and the war which ended in 


the tearing from Great Britain her 


rebellious colonies,—and. Keppel, and 
Wilkes, and Sawbridge, and Bull, 
and Dunning, and Pratt, and Rich- 
mond,—and such small politics. 

A little less facetious, and a great 
deal more obstreperous, was fine rat- 
tling rattleheaded Plumer. He was 
descended,—not in a right line, reader, 
(for his lineal pretensions, like his 
personal, favoured a little of the si- 
nister bend) from the Plumers of Hert- 
fordshire. So tradition gave him out ; 
and certain family features not a lit- 
tle sanctioned the opinion. Certainly 
old Walter Plumer (his reputed au- 
thor) had been a rake in his days, 
and visited much in Italy, and had 
seen the world. He was uncle, ba- 
chelor-uncle, to the fine old whig still 
living, who has represented the coun- 
ty in so many successive parliaments, 
and has a fine old marsion near W are. 
Walter flourished in George the Se- 
cond’s days, and was the same who 
was summoxed before the House of 
Commons: about a business of franks, 
with the old Duchess of Marlborough. 
You may read of it in Johnson’s. Life 
of Cave. Cave came off cleverly in 
that business. It is certain our Plumer 
did nothing to discountenance. the 
rumour. He rather seemed pleased 
whenever it was, with all gentleness, 
insinuated. But, besides his family 
pretensions, Plumer was an engaging 
fellow, and sang’ gloriously. 

Not:so-sweetly sang Plumer as thou 
sangest, mild, child-like, pastoral 
M——-; a flute’s breathing less divine- 
ly whispering than thy Arcadian me- 
lodies, when, in tones worthy of Ar- 
den, thou didst chant that,song sung 
by Amiens to the banished, Duke, 
which proclaims .the .winter. wind 
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more lenient than’for a mani to’ be’ 
ungrateful. Thy sire was’ ‘old sity” 
, the unapprofchable ehiurchs/- 
warden of Bishopsgate!) Hecknew); 
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not what he did; when he begatithee, 
like spring, gentleoftspring: of -blus- 
tering winter :—only—unfortunate jin 
thy ending, which should-have been 
mild, conciliatory;:swan-like. 

Much remains to sing. Many fan- 
tastic shapes rise up, but:they must 
be mine in private :—already 1 have 
fooled the reader to the top of his 
bent ;—else-could I omit that strange 
creature Woollett, who existed in 
trying the question, and bought liti- 
gations 2—and still stranger, inimita- 
ble, solemn Hepworth, from whose 
gravity Newton might have deduced 
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the’ 1a Sf giwitatibn. How pro- 


foutidly? would "he'nib a pen—with 
wWhats delibération;;avould he wet a 


vod Butcitids stime!tor close—night’s 


wheels are vattling fast over me—it is 
proper ito have;done-with this solemn 
mockery: CisdT 

Reader, .what if I Have been play- 
ing with: thee:all this while—perad- 
venture the yery ames, which I have 
summoned up: before thee, are fan- 
tastic — insubstantial— like Henry 
Pimpernel, and .old John Naps of 
Greece ; 

Be satisfied that. something an- 
swering to them has had a being. 
Their importance is from the past. 

Eta. 
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Written ata Village amongst the Mountains near Grenoble, after there reading 
the Accounts given in the English Newspapers of the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and of the Manifestations of Public Feeling at that Event. 


THE PEOPLE’S DOORS ARE SHUT, !—their steps are still: 
England is shrouded, like a mighty hill 
Wrapp’‘d in a mist ;—her homes are dark, and dumb,— 
For perish’d is the promise of her day. to come! 


It is not Battle, like a lava-stream, 
Ploughing, with burning share, its smoking way ; 
Nor is it Pestilence, with lurid gleam; 


Like falchion of an angel, bade to slay; 


2 


It is not Famine, come to nip the heart, 

And, by each empty fire-place, stretch the dead :— 
Ours is a lingering and a hopeless smart— _, - 

The sceptré seems from Judah to depart, 

The Lion of the tribes bows down the head! 

Long hath she triumph’d in. Time’s arduous, race, 
And long in strength of arm and:soul.excell’d ; 
Nations have panting strain’d thei sluggish pace, 
Her sandal-marks upon the dust to trace, ; 
Wuile,she hath rush’d afar, and all beheld ;— 

But, now. they. press, to touch her garment’s hem, 
That virtue may escape from her to them. , 


The heart that swells must shrink:—theywho have slept 
—.099T oidream: of :thees:iand' who! have woke-and wept 
On the proud thought:—they who-have ever made 
Thy “ palmy state:(their -canopy,and feds; «| 
Their souls upon ithe richness; which its shade!” 
Hath nurs’d aid shelter’ di—who have heard:-with dread 
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giwmd;::because thy navies rode 


And yet exulted ain! the: hurricaney ste yoiiw ef 3) 
Knowing the Sedswwere:theiriabodese. des! 
And that they monarch’d o’er the main— 
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The Travellers: 
2Mis.they,my country, that have right toybe,.., 


Low in decay-thatsrose imhonour high! oda to cebisw 
Might we not‘fear;’ then, whew still longer grew > 91 w tor 
Phe shadow<of her banners;—stretching still antiga oil 
Asif the extent ofjsea and land 'to fill;— = 19tniw -ontited 
That England’s:day towards its: evening drew? fibas yds 
No—for the coming age look’d fresh and new} bliin 
It bore'a mein, ‘as if outbraving time ; loo M1 
A ‘rising’ light its scintillations threw 
Above the horizon; we mark’d it climb, 

And hail’d the promise of its burst sublime ! 


A Lapy SOVEREIGN, seated on a throne, 
The paragon of states !—begirt about 
With free men, claiming to be call’d her own, 
And on astonish’d kingdoms looking out ; 
With one above the people by her side, 
The idol of her love, the sceptre of her pride! 


For England’s helmet what.a beauteous crest ! 
High streaming o’er her arms, with glorious glance, 
As ’twere another birth of bright romance. | 
The blooming bowers where the old Gods delight, 

That shine, like plumes, o’er Thessaly’s rugged height, 
Are not so fair, nor would so nobly crown— 

As this soft halo-radiance, vision blest— 

The hoary peaks of Britain’s stern renown, 

Where Vengeance sleeps in clouds that darkly frown, 
Or, waken’d, sends their fires and. whirlwinds down 
Yo race with screaming eagles, from their nest. 


Alas! the blow hath fallen !—with lightening leap 
Grief is in all the faces of the land: 
A nation’s hope recoils, with murmur deep, 
As sinks the heavy billow from the strand: 
In every eye there is a mute demand— 
Why is it so?—The wint’ry clouds o’er-head 
Darken, and fix, and scowl a look of dread ! 


Such is our sorrow—therefore we repine ; 
’Tis heavy, and we bow beneath its weight: 
If such is ours, alas, what must be thine ! 
Thou, whose heart slept beneath the soft moon-shine, 
Wak’d to the darkness of a widow’d state. 
Lost is she early, who was found but late! 
Love’s whisperings were not hush’d upon her lips ; 
The blush of maiden fondness was not gone, 
It linger’d till a mother’s glow came on— 
And Death hath smitten both with dark eclipse ! 


Man may be proud, for he is doom’d to bear’ 
The weight of Heaven’s hand im all its forces” 
That nattire suré must have a noble source, ' 
Which pains exalt, and:agonies prepare. 
‘Though stern the thought, ’tis armour for oun tieed,— 
A caustic styptic for the souls that bleed. 
In joy-we live but for the present: day,-— 
’Tistample theny andowe' require no more 3: 

. Basking upon thespot) where falls; the ray os 1 ih 
Who'd rouse! within the-shadow/to explore 2/1") rh 
It is when stung /byi misery thatave:sconry oil 
And dash our spirits o'er this:little houry won 2! 
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And throw our eyes aloft, demanding why— 
—From that dread magnitude of pendant space, 
Which aye regards us with unanswermng face— 
Man hath among the rolling ‘stars a place, 

In which to weep,'to wonder, and to die ? 


But, hush! a softer note to both is due ; 
They walk’d in pleasant places, and there grew, 
In both their hearts, nursed by each other’s care, 
A faith in God which God had planted there 
As his best gift:—he who wants that, wants all: 
There is no voice to answer to his call,— 
To guide him through the darkness is no light,— 
He hath no sword or buckler for the fight, 
And when around his bark the waters rave, 
There’s none to come to him upon the wave. 


Weep, then, thou lonely one—but do not weep 
As if her light went down into the deep : 
The darkness is with us—with her ’tis morn: 
To end on earth is elsewhere to begin,— 
To sink in death is newly to be born: 
The cage hath lost the bird that was within, 
But it is free, and spreads itself in air,— 
And drinks the heavens,—and sails o’er all that’s fair— 
And warbles of the day’s approaching rise, 
Showering its song of rapture from the skies ! 


On mountain-tops, when the wind stirs the pine, 
Or, when ’tis night, ‘mongst flowers shedding balm,— 
Watching that silent orb’s regard divine, 

Which she throws forth upon the boundless calm; 
Where bathe the stars in the same silver stream, 
That downward on the cottage- window flows, 

And brightens in its course the hanging rose,— 
Which sparkles not,—but clothes with a mild gleam, 
As with a spirit’s robe, rendering the earth a dream 5 


There may’st thou catch an inward cheering sense 
Of a pervading great Intelligence,— 
Wrapping the Universe, like a vast sea, 
Beyond all sounding, and without a shore ; 
Whose mighty bosom is Infinity. ; 
Where what is launched must float for evermore ; 
_Where lov’d and lost ones all shall yet rejoin, 
Though the abyss may mock our fathom‘d line: 


Expand Imagination’s seraph-wings, 
To bear thee up above the closed tomb, 
See shapes of grandeur in the rolling gloom, 
And.link thy soul to the great chain of things,— 
That it may circle in that wond’rous round, 
Which nought can quit,—where all shall yet be found. 


But hard to bear that aching sense of void, 
That dreary emptiness about each place, 
Which, like a phantom, stares upon the face, 
When the look’s gone that gave a constant grace, 
And mark’d the time by tellmg hours enjoy’d! 
When‘a pale waut is on the vacant seat, 
When in the withering silence nought is heard 
igs - But'the dullecho of each useless word, 
vO ¢ Commingling with the moment's cricket. beat— 
"Phe'soul droops watching o’er the lingering grains, 
_ That shew how draggingly its Sand-glass. drains. 
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' Yet'to thy doating grief it may be. dear, 
‘To think how’ she is mourn’d. with. sorrow true: 
Grandeur, and love, and joy, and youth.are here, 
In one fair victim stretch’d upon the bier, 
As if the heart of life were stricken through. 
Full high the shaft of Death hath this time flown : 
It quivers in'a startled nation’s view, 
Whose smitten hopes emit a doleful tone, 
Responding to a husband’s broken groan. 


DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FRESCOS, 
PAINTED BY SOME GERMAN STUDENTS NOW AT ROME. 


[The following interesting Letter, written by a gentleman, who, though 
not in the profession, is distinguished by his fine ‘taste, and knowledge of 
paintings, has luckily fallen into our hands. It is not to be considered as 
the Paper on these German productions, which we promised in our last 
Number: on the contrary, that promise has procured us the favour of the 
present communication from a friendly quarter, where the criticism contain- 
ed in it was sure to be justly appreciated, and where it was thought that 
such accurate description, and judicious criticism, of the works we had pro-. 
fessed an intention to notice, would be, as it is, very acceptable. The 
promised essay, however, will probably still appear ;—being altogether 
more disquisitive and general than what follows, which is frankly given, as 
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it was received, in the language of familiar and private correspondence. | 


Rome, 15 May, 1820. 

My dear Sir,—I have found some 
accidental difficulties in the way of 
procuring you a particular descrip- 
tion of the German Frescos. — The 
person for whom they were paint- 
ed is the Baron Berthoidi, a singular 
and generous fellow. He is a Prus- 
sian, and is Chargé d’affaires from the 
court of Berlin to Rome. He was a 
Jew aud became a Lutheran, on 
which change a cardinal is said to 
have remarked--“ Adess’ Adesso si fara 
buon’ Cristiano; ha gia mutate ca- 
mera nella casa del Diavolo.*—He de- 
clares that he once lost half his pro- 
perty in gambling, and that it is the 
best school in the world for studying 
the march of fortune and the changes 
of life: “ Croyez vous que moi,—un 
petit étranger comme ¢a,—que. j au- 
rois été admis a Vintime amitié de Tal- 
leyrand, et de tous ces grands hommes 
da, si je ne les eusses pas rencontrés au 
jeu?” —In fact, I dare say, his great 
friends repaired his losses with a good 
post. This isnot very attractive and 
amiable to an English ear,—but the 
spirit and candour which will own it 
are very striking, and there isa great 
deal of bonhommie in the Baron’s cha- 
racter and personal appearance. He 


is a good deal like ————- in manner 
and every thing—forehead, mouth, 
glasses, complexion, and voice; but 
older and smaller. This man, for 
the sole encouragement of his coun- 
trymen the painters, employed four 
of them to paint that room in his 
house which you have seen. It was 
undertaken just before the return of 
the statues and pictures from the 
Louvre, atime of some difficulty here, 
the French government having just 
retired, and the influx of travellers 
not yet set in. When I inquired of 
Overbeck, (one of the artists) what 
had been paid, he said the Baron had 
behaved in the most noble manner to 
them all, having given them double 
the sum agreed for; but, as even that 
would sound trifling to. an English- 
man, he would.not'do his Mecenas the 
injustice to mention what would not 
be fully appreciated. .. The house you 
must know is not Bertholdi’s own; 
it belongs to an Englishman (a pic- 
ture-dealer and exhibition-man, for- 
merly a miniature-painter, viz. Day 
of the King’s-mews) who, all’ Inglese, 
curses him for having,y daubed his 
walls with mock Massaccios and Al- 
bert. Durers, — because: there is not 
enough of Reynolds er David, I guess, 


* Soon we shall have him becoming ‘a. good Christian: he has already changed his bed~ 


reom in the Devil’s house! 
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iny thes ;works,+-The, Prussians. ém- 
ployed were, Reter/Cornelius, Philipp 
Veit, Wilhelm Schadow,;..and+ the 
fourth who..was ‘called in; there hbe- 
ing’ no other Prussian capable of: ju1s 
dertaking..it, \.was,. Frederick Over- 
beck, of Lubeck ; .who. had; of course, 
the Jast,choice of the subjects, which 
are all. from. the story of Joseph... As 
Overbeck was chosen for his talents; 
and‘ not from. a national feeling, we 
are not surprised to find that he has 
treated those which were left him in 
a Superior manner, perhaps, to any 
of the others... At least, he has cer- 
tainly done soin his Famine: but you 
know them very well, and admire 
them justly, without letting their de- 
fects prejudice you against their ex- 
cellencies. I have given them a di- 
ligent and fair examination, without 
flying off in a fury because they were 
deficient in chiaro-scuro, and. its 
consequent ‘relief. and. effeet—or' be- 
cause they mostly, want harmony, and 
intrinsic value of colouring. Setting 
aside these faults, I have found them 
capable of inspiring. much, poetical 
feeling in. the breast of (a, spectator 
disposed to receive, such impressions ; 
though they will not stop and astound 
an;/ indifferent ; passer-by, like. some 
works, of less intellect, but of more 
fonee,and fire of execution. 
to'Ehe;room is small but well ar- 
ranged...|Qttomans surround it, on 
whichyou sit,conveniently to contem- 
plate the opposite pictures. You are 
thus -placed.at the greatest possible 
distance, which, though rather too 
near} for, pictures of that size, is not 
amiss in this'instance, where effect.is 
not considered, but where a close ex- 
amination, is necessary to do justice 
to.the mice expressions that are con- 
tinually,aimedat, and often hit. 
-«<Vhe, point ofsight in the perspec- 
tive. arravgement .of these works.is 
consequently, planned near :—-Raphaél 
inhis cartodrs,and many other works, 
has. dong the:same.thing ; and. this 
adds,te. theix/Gothic, or; at least, an- 
cient characters; (But there,.is one 
gneat.difference hetween Raphaél and 
the | Germans};;-Smalk.as ithe locale of 
the latter, is, the-amerit of the finest 
headsiis; Jost, fori, the, most, part,,,at 
the: proper; distaneé.;., You. must ap-= 
preach within, three or four; feet—to 
thedistanoe; at: which the. painter, 


stood—to discover their_excellence 


but youedo discover ity andithat is 
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more, than jean often beisaid...It is a: 
great-thing that it, is.there to be felt, 
when,seens—the-mind shows, itself, 
though..the;made of-aperation.is not, 
the most.masterly-¢-It.is too, labours: 
ed; detailed, and defined ;--Raphaél, 
on, the contrary, -has,.painted, for. the, 
proper :distance--as much. so.as Rus 
bens, though, in a,different, style.;. A 
few masterly. touches, without; any 
attention to niceties when close; .proe 
duce the. effect from. -below,-,of the 
most perfect animation, life, .beauty, 
passion, and every thing, wanted,,, ....; 

But to return tothe. Casa, dell’, Arco 
della Regina—so called, because the 
Queen of Sweden. lived. there, and 
there was formerly an arch... Che 
first picture opposite you, on entering: 
the north door, is by Overbeck. It is 
Joseph sold.—There are three groups, 
closely connected, the centre one of 
which consists of Joseph led from his 
brothers to join the train,of travellers 
who purchased him, .He.is.a beauti-. 
ful Raphaellesque lad ; his. head hangs 
ing forward with real.and excessive 
grief, and his hand raised to his face, 
but. not so as-to conceal it,. his; right 
hand. being carried round to his. left 
eye, from which he seems wiping the 
tears with the ball of the thumb—a 
very, natural action, where there is 
only one. hand at liberty... His face.is 
very interesting, very beautiful, and 
there. is in it.a strong and; unequivo- 
cal character of affection—suffering, 
wounded, pouting, almost bursting. —. 
It is impossible to give that head a 
fair look and.to doubt. its expression, 
or resist. its. natural effect on the feel- 
ings... The..man..who .has charge of 
Joseph is:a well contrasted character : 
dark; strong, hard-favoured, and war- 
like ;,moustaches. pointed ; a spear in 
his, left hand; .a.turban on his head ; 
a sword, gilt belt, and. gilt borders. 
embroidered on his robes. He.is lead= 
ing the boy to. the adjoining .group;on 
the right ;..the;.principal figure, ‘of 
which) is,.a young Eastern lady on_a. 
camel,, -who.:ris . contemplating the 
scene, with; compassion,, or, rather,.2 
melancholy, quiet, abstraction from its 
business;.., Ayblack,slave near her. is 
looking hard_at her, witha less disinte+ 
rested. expression.;,. Perhaps his eyes 
are too, much; softened by, the object 
of this .admiration. ... Several. camels, 
with ia, manyand a young, slave-bey, 
ratherolder.than Joseph, holding 


them, make up)the, group. )/Tkere 
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is “4 “despotidiig Tisensibility “im the 
Jook which the latter éasts ii his new 
companiow ‘in Sérvitude; that makes 
oné féel for what’ the ‘stranger will 
have ‘to eidure. ‘~The young page is 
gayly dressed’ with a curious quaint 
éap :“Joséeph’ has’ lost. ‘his' robe, ‘and 
has nothing but'a small piece’ of white 
cloth (painted very hard)’ round his 
middle:°"His golden hair is hanging 
graceftlly on the farther side the face. 
The third group is larger—It con- 
tains six figures.—An old man, the 
jeader of the party seemingly, with 
an attendant, is concluding the bar- 
gain with four of Joseph’s brethren. 
The costume is simple and primitive, 
but not poor :—sandals, pouches, 
horns; skins, cloaks, staffs, and a good 
display.gof the naked—that is, arms 
and legs. ‘The characters of the bro- 
thers are well varied, and strongly 
stamped. ' One is a-vulgar, hard fea- 
tured face, with a sandy complexion: 
another is more gentle, young, and 
sensible, doubting and pitying: a 
third with a deep sunk eye, has a sort 
of Buonaparte cast of countenance, 
—wicked and clever, The author of 
the plot has a guilty conscious ex- 
pression, but mflexible: he looks hard 
at the purse. The old man, who is 
giving it, is a fine venerable charac- 
ter, with grey silvery hair. The 
white and red dress, the furs, the 
pink sash, bags of money, and walk- 
ing stick, are all well painted in many 
respects, but mostly hard and cutting. 
—At some distance, to the left, is a 
shepherd with sheep ; one of the bro- 
thers, no doubt ;—and not far from 
him’ are four others, ‘in'a’ group, 
cutting a ram’s throat over the party- 
coloured garment of Joseph.” Two 
of the small figures are very good in- 
deed :—and so are three or four others, 
(part of the caravan) coming down a 
rocky hill with‘a natural arch on the 
riglit side of the picture. “There is 
much*“to admire in this work, but a 
good deal to condemn, especially for 
an English eye. The effect of chiaro- 
scuro is so very weak that the’ co- 
lours seem inlaid; and no’ part is well 
relieved ; and further, though the co- 
Tours of ‘the ‘draperies ‘are extremely 
well chosen and placed, yet there is 
no harmony,—every ‘thing’ beitig “as 
cutting and violent ‘as’ possible. Ine 
tellectiial power, and'a fine delicacy 
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in'theconception® of the “expressions 
dre'its’ great merits, and ‘these? are! 
not trifling: oness99% meni Gis 
“No! 2.) Joseph and Potiphar’s ‘Wife. 
“No! 3.:A° Mother and her Children 
starving. Overbeck.—This: is ‘an’ als 
legorical representation of Egypt suf- 
fering under the seven years’ faminés 
As an allegory, perhaps,’ itis not 
quite complete, but as a picture! itis’ 
sublime and full of imagination. The 
expression of the woman's head is 
profound, intense,—suffering in mind 
and body :—but it is not the suffer= 
ing of a common being. There is ‘a 
grandeur in the forms, and a dignity 
in the action, that sustain the rank 
which the figure claims. The work 
is heroic, epic; and the impression, 
made on my mind by the countenance 
was never surpassed ‘by any effect of 
Michael Angelo’s. There is the mind 
of the latter in this; but neither as 
much’ practical power, nor so grand 
a scale. The head hangs over, and 
the mouth is‘drawn down with @ 
shudder of maternal affection, which 
cannot be mistaken for any other pas 
sion. ~The head-dress, ‘as well \as 
the cast of features, reminds’ one °of 
the Capella Sistina: I doubt if this: 
could have been produced in “any 
other country but Italy. ‘The picture 
is a bright reflection of the genius of 
Buonarotti. But to the'detail.--Tothe 
leftis awolf, gaping, famishedy sharps 
shouldered, ravenous, ‘growling >/his 
ears thrown back ; his eyes too small 
and human. Near. is a’ very fire 
group of two boys, struggling for°a 
loaf: it is well composed? their a¥ms 
are ingeniously locked > energy “48 
shown in the hands and the squeezing 
of the fingers, instead of the common- 
place grace of most modern ‘pictures. 
—JIn the first boy there is ‘a great ex- 
pression’ of misery, ‘without ‘any ‘of 
that skinny hardnéss perceptible ‘in 
some of the others. »A-third, turning 
to the mother for sustenance, is young 
eri’ The mother; as’l’have’ already 
said, and as-I shall repeat, isa sub 
lime being, sinking under a weightof 
mternal and “intense suffering. Her 
figure is full of dignity :“herexpres= 
sion isnot confinéed'to the/head; ads 
niitable“and ‘forcibleias? itoissatois 
carried’ through othe’ while figures 
éveii ‘theshand has the trae'pressure 
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of, the mother; finely felt. in.it.,.One 
cannot, stay to find..fault with the 
length of the arm. ‘The infant. she 
holds. is: beautiful and well coloured. 
The turn of its head is very good ; 
full of weakness and disappointment, 
It tells you the mother’s breast is dry. 
The figure on the mother’s left hand 
(another bhoy—seven children be- 
ing introduced to indicate the number 
of years thefamine continued)--is fine- 
ly posed and composed. The expres- 
sion is admirably languid. The next 
child is a very fine profile: a famish- 
ed look well expressed, except in the 
comers. of the mouth, which injure 
the rest of the face much. With the 
right hand he is rousing the mother, 
and with the other he pulls the bas- 
ket from the last figure in the picture. 
This boy is very well: selfishness 
and fear form his character and ex- 
pression : he is robbing the almost ex- 
hausted store. A dying horse finishes 
the group, whose head and neck fill 
the angle of the picture, and balance 
the wolf at the other end. 

No. 4. Joseph declaring himself to 
his Brethren. Cornelius. This com- 
position is ingenious, of very difficult 
plan, and very success{ul execution. 
Lhe subject is one of the class of the 
Cartoon of Peter receiving the keys. 
The artist has varied the brethren 
well,. with great gradation of expres 
sion, which is a thing I always look 
for, They are not all equally moved ; 
and it.is very proper that they should 
not be so. In the Transfiguration of 
Raphaél there js every degree of ex- 
pression, from the Possessed and his 
relations, to unconscious standers-by. 
How much does the apathy of one 
part display the interest and animation 
of another ! Not only some repose is 
necessary in itself, but its opposition 
adds such energy to action.—There 
is no place like Rome for assisting 
Studies of this kind, and affording 
examples of those niceties relating to 
expression, movement, grace and ener- 
&y of action, which can only be judged 
of in great originals. Theory in Eng- 
land, as well as practice, is exhausted 
on colour and the mechanical: these 
are very desirable, but. should be 
deemed subordinate. To the picture 
of Cornelius, however :—the first head 
that presents itself is a portrait of the 
Baron himself. 
sephs,;chief Butler, and he is more 
prominent in-effect, and more strongly: 
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painted,..than \are dn) general those: 
Mecenas’s) who| take.a, place, in: the 
scenes they are the means of creating, 
Suchintroductions arebyno meansun« 
common in old pictures,even when the 
story is laid in paradise itself. ‘The Ba« 
ron-Butler is looking with hearty com- 
placency, and, some reflection;at the 
same time,onthemeeting. Thelikeness: 
is strong rather than fine. He shows, 
down to the breast (the rest being 
hidden by Joseph’s splendid chair) a 
sort of middle-age costume. His 
tranquil look forms a fine contrast to 
the emotion of the principal figure, 
whose rapidity consequently catches 
the eye immediately. Nothing can 
be better than this. Joseph can re= 
sist his feelings no longer. The sud- 
den step with which he has risen from 
his seat is given to perfection.. The 
whole figure is beautifully. conceived 
and represented, and in harmony with, 
the head, fine as itis. It is not: so 
difficult a subject as Overbeck’s two. 
chief faces, but perhaps it has hardly. 
been surpassed by any thing ancient. 
or modern. One can easily see that. 
if the Apollo had not. been. known, 
this face would never have been paint- 
ed. The painter's mind must have 
been filled with that master-piece of 
antique beauty. Numerous as. the 
ancient statues of high class are, all 
over the world, but above -all in 
Rome, it is astonishing how few first. 
rate faces there are, compared with 
torsos and limbs, (I mean, of course, 
faces of ideal beauty ; not portraits, 
or mere athlete, or.common men) :—a 
Mercury, and one or two of the Niobe 
family, are all that can be in any way 
brought in. competition with the Apol- 
lo, and they are vastly below that 
sublime countenance. How. one re-= 
grets that the numerous and valuable 
specimens from the Parthenon, do 
not include one head, except those 
small profiles, in low relief, of persons 
in a procession. There are two heads, 
however, which, though it is now a 
long time sinee I have seen them, 
have still left a. strong impression. on, 
my mind.  Oneis that of a Venus (so 
called) found at Capua, and. now ‘in 
the Studji at. Naples. it. is a frags 
ment, with the body. . The head. is: 
looking. down, and. it, struck meas 
combining. .as much beauty as has 
ever since, been produced, with the: 
purity of the finest antiques. I was 
in some measure the means-of bring- 
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ing it into notice and ‘fashion, and, 
from the manner in whic ithas taken, 
Iva inclined to think my impression 
of: it was not altogether wrong. I 
have tried'long; but-in vain; to get a 
east from it, or even a mask orsqueeze 
from the face: but I'am glad to hear 
that some one else has been more suc- 
cessful, and has procured one for our 
king; which I hope will be published 
in» London for the sake of the arts. 
To this object you may contribute by 
speaking of the fact. The other face 
I allude to is less beautiful. It is of 
the severe class, and altogether of 
less consequence, being a very small 
fragment: the head only remains, al- 
most without the neck, and mutilated. 
They call it a muse, and it is to be 
seen in the British Museum. ‘To re- 
turn however from this digression. 
The head of Joseph in the picture by 
Cornelius, is fair, very handsome, 
and'noble. The face is longer than 
the Apollo, and it has the most touch- 
ing expression ; eye swelled with a 
tear ; nostril sharp ; mouth indicating 
a‘slight sob. In short the whole 
countenance shews aman overcome. It 
is a profile, and brought close against 
young Benjamin’s face, which makes 
the effect of both much stronger. The 
latter is clinging to his brother with 
unmixed, innocent, and childish joy. 
He has just sprung to his neck, and 
Joseph’s left hand is round his head. 
Nothing can be more happy in every 
way. Joseph’s sleeve is capital. Do 
not smile at my coming to the sleeve. 
I must look at every part; besides see 
what Mengs says about a sleeve in 
Raphaél’s Spasmo di Sicilia. The next 
figure is full of vulgar devotion, (his 
eyes shut) kissing the other hand of 
Joseph which he holds with both his. 
He has a pouch and a shepherd’s pipe. 
The next has a round cap ; he has an 
expression of mean awe, and seems as 
if'just venturing a look. The next to 
him has a queer ugly cap, but dis- 
plays a more refined character under 
thé influence of a sullen shame. Ano- 
ther, with long yellow drapery, and 
very Jewish, shows a bolder scrutiny, 
but still feels his awkward situation. 
This is'a very fine expression indeed. 
These four are kneeling,’ and well 
composed: Two envious figures stand. 
a ‘little back. One of them'(with'‘a 
staff) old, dark; and ‘showing ‘some’ 
remorse ; the ‘other’ more’ ugly ‘and 
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malicious.. A head looks’ over’ the 
others ‘at the kneelmg group with 
some marks of regret:--then come two 
younger ; one in-horror and surprise, 
and the other hiding his eyes through 
sorrow or shame; the last leans grace- 
fully on the shoulder of the first ; both 
are very elegant. Beyond is a head 
in profile, seemingly sick, to account 
for being last, and put there to make 
up the eleventh. The colours’ are 
treated and chosen with greater 
breadth than in the others. The ac- 
cessaries are rather numerous—Go- 
thic architecture— window—fountain 
outside, with the brothers’ asses drink- 
ing,—one braying: —the Millini 
tower, and Colonna pine introduced. 
None of the advantages of Rome are 
lost to these men ! 

No. 5. Joseph interpreting the dream 
in prison. Schadow.—The first ob- 
ject is the door. A dark grating be- 
fore itis natural and hard enough ; 
near it stands the jailer in a leaning 
position, very well done, except that 
his legs are small, and he is a lit- 
tle knock-knee’d. A guard close by 
is quaint, and as Gothic as any paint- 
ed glass ; both are at some distance, 
or ought to seem so; but from their 
being badly painted, as to perspective 
effect, they seem puppets, and near. 
Josephis well intended. The idea is 
beautiful and Raphaélesque, but the 
execution is not quite successful, I 
mean as to action; and the character 
of face is not only young, but effemi- 
nate also; at the same time it must 
be acknowledged that he is elegant, 
mild, and inspired, though rather in 
a mild, quiet way. He is explaining 
a dream, and evidently with regret. 
The unfortunate Baker—(a good title 
for a tragedy by Crabbe?) sits clench- 
ing his wrist with one hand, and his 
chains with the other. He is a fine 
figure, or rather a fine intention again ; 
he sits fronting ; it is a full face and 
full figure ; his draperies are rich, and 
I do not see that on that account they 
take from the grandeur of the figure 
which is very imposing; they are of 
different reds, and green and gold >’ 
there is one‘ long fold from’ his left 
shoulder to the ground, whichis very 
grand, or rather would ’be, if it were 
less'hard and wooden ; he sits inthe 
midst’ of his finéry in sullen gloom, 
looking as it'weré into’ his'fate ‘with 
an absent''stare. « THE ‘more APES 
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Butler is not so well dressed ; His left: 
hand is very thick, and his face, a, pors, 
trait in profile of an ugly, thin.fellow;; 


but he is full of attention,.and hope, 
In their expressions these, Germans 
seldom miss their object, and when 
they do, their good intentions are pret- 
ty evident. The back ground ofthis 
picture is dark, and there is more ef- 
fect in it than the others, but still not 
enough. The dreams are given in 


Midright Fours: \ 


EAugs 
cireles of light against the upper part 


p(in imitation of Raphaéh). The figures 
‘in them, are,in, nearlyathe same co- 
loured, dresses, as,the men below, but 


not. quite. }, | .haye, three more pictures 
still to send .you, an,ageount of, which 
L, hope todo soon., 41’) 


,% * * 
* * * iothed'e* * * 
Always-yours, 


MIDNIGHT HOURS. 
No. VI. 


TO NIGHT. 


Oh! Night! oh lovely, gentle, dark-eyed N ight ! 
‘Take me to thy calm breast, and let me sliare 
The sweet tranquillity that dwelleth there: 

For dearer far to me is the soft light 

That sparkles in thine eyes, than are the bright 


And dazzling glances, that are ever flyin 
Sweeter thy lone sighing *' 


From thy fair sister’s. 


And thy whisperings to me, than the might 


Of Day, with all her thousand harmonies! 
y votary ‘can prize ; 


They are not joys th 


But ‘tis thy shaded breast, and milk-white brow 
Round which those bands of lambent jewels glow, 


I love! 


Then throw thy raven locks aside, 


That I may gaze on thee as on a bride ! 


SONG. 


“Phou brought’st me once a crystal cup 
Encircled with fresh flowers ; 

With purple wine it was fill’d up, 
That sparkled through the flowers, 


The perfumed draught thou bad’st meé taste, 
eD1099 In honour of thy natal day; 9 
71 I took the wine with joyful haste, 


And bless'd thee and the happy day. 


The heartis-ease did the wreath adorn, 
And with the rose caress’d my lip: ; 
But while I drank a hidden thorn 
From “mongst the roses pierced my lip. 


T;saw thee triumph in my pain, 
; oidtnd when the cup I put aside, 
vy Fhe heart’s-ease thou didst take again, 


Thea And: threw the rosy. band aside. 


“Vet bring again that erystal cup, 


0 ORueéireled ‘with fresh flowers ¢ 
 “ Orveonie and’ see-my grave ‘fill’d up, 
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abovesverses;\ is common in French pieces of) this description. 
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The géntle lady’s*heart unbid;*’ ists HOGA USAT OO YONI 
‘And then her mild blue eyes’ would shine ** ANSDIVS 
~ Through gathering tears: ‘but proudly 
°-“She-flung her clust’ring ringlets back, ‘ . 
And sought the tender strain to drown ¥- tee 
In wilder minstrelsy ;—striking 
Disdainful touches from her harp, 
As if to banish thoughts that pain’d her soul— 
The memory, perchance, of hapless love. 
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THE JEWELS OF THE BOOK. 


See here be all delights, 
That Fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 


Things are now come to such a 
pass, that it is searcely possible to 
start a hare or a wild fawn among fe- 
male writers, or the red stag or wild 
boar of prose or poetry, without be- 
ing pretty sure thatthe northern 
keepers will intercept the course, and 
caution you against amusing yourself 
at their expense. ‘The moment one 
lets a gun off at a flighty subject,— 
or the pointer of the fancy stands at 
a glorious covey of zdeas feeding,— 
it may be calculated upon, that no 
second shot must be fired, and that 
the daring intruder will instantly be 
threatened with the heavy ‘conse- 
quences of a trespass... We are in- 
clined to pay as much respect as our 
betters to the rights of private pro- 
perty ; but we are enemies. to. the 
game laws, both of the field and of li- 
terature; and shall, as far‘as in us lies, 
carry into practice our opposition to 
the monopoly of woods and wilder- 
nesses. ‘Thus far our metaphor has 
kept upon its legs admirably,—and it 
may be as well, therefore, now to dis- 
miss it ; but before doing’ so we wish 
to announce that we have stumbled 
on a preserve, and that we intend. to 
sport in it to our hearts’ content, un- 
til all the game be bagg’d, or until-our 
friends be weary of the amusement. 

Mx. Egan, the celebrated author of 
Boxiana, has in a little 6ctavo vo- 
lume,*, contrived,.to,.amass, together, 
all the particulars of horse; dog,and 


Milton. 


man, worthy of being known :—but 
before, proceeding to analyze a work 
of such exquisite composition, we 
must. indulge ourselves in a few sen- 
tences of laudatory. prose on a gentle- 
man who caters more pleasantly for 
the public mouth than any other per- 
son now living. Mr. Egan writes 
(as we are informed by:a young gen- 
tleman in the law) the accounts of the 
fights in the Newspapers,—and gives 
all the little pithy paragraphs of pu- 
gilistic information which announce 
to the world the arrangements of thé 
matches. We cannot for a moment 
question our friend’s communication, 
for we continually detect the hand of 
a master in those interesting records: 
—And who is there but must admire 
the ability with which the brutalities 
and severities of bruising are softened 
to the taste and timidity of a young 
gentleman in stays, ora lady at her 
breakfast table! A pathos—ahumour, 
—or gaiety, is thrown into the recital, 
—with infinite variéty ”’—so that a 
broken! jaw comes béfore the reader 
under favourable and attractive cir- 
cumstances. Aman is not felled to the 
earth ;~—he .only, goes dawn distressed. 
His breath is. not, crushed out of his 
body,-—he.is only, queered) a little in the 
hellows.,;, Lhe ‘face thats beaten toa 
mummy, is “rendered unintelligible” 
merely ; and the blinding of the eyes 
is.relieved into. the milden-expression 


» Of dimming the: oglesiios Thesereaderi: 


* Sporting Anecdotes, &c. by Pierce Egan.—London: Sherwood and Co, 1820. 
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that would shrink from seeing a hu- 
man: ‘head held by a stout fellow in 
one hand, and belaboured over the 
féatiires with the other, reads with 
indifference, or even delight, of “the 
weaving system,’—which is but the 
poetry of such an incident. There is 
in'the language of Mr. Egan, a béeau- 
tiful indistinctness—a sort of gentle 
twilight—that softens all objects to 
the \same endurable appearance,— 
which it would be in vain for other 
writers to attempt. To write faith- 
fully, firmly, and delicately, of boxing, 
requires indeed a pen with a man be- 
hind it. Mr. Egan is altogether, as 
we learn, a pleasant character. His 
songs are neatly written, and as full 
of character as a spirit shop on a Sa- 
turday evening ;—his voice is clear, 
easy, and natural; and his manage- 
ment of it betrays any thing but in- 
experience: He tells a good story, 
writes a good sentence; and is the 
most obliging gentleman in the world, 

But to come to his book,—for we 
have fallen into an eulogy that might 
almost be suspected of having been 
trained, by its long-windedness,—we 
shall open the leaves at a venture, 
and commence with whatever our 
eyes chance to fall upon. 

“<A Sporting Biographical Sketch of 
William Habberfield, slangly denomi= 
rated * Slender Billy. ”’—Our readers 
will perceive that a chance opening of 
Mr. Egan’s book is a sure introduc« 
tion to some facetious or remarkable 
character or subject. In the present 
instance; we are familiarized with 
what’ Mr. Hardy Vaux calls, a fa- 
mily man; that is, with a gentleman 
who was never very particular in his 
modes: of possessing himself of money 
or, spoons; and who uttered those 
false, promises, which the governors 
and company of the Bank of England 
refuseto.attend to, and even visit with 
Mr. Cotton, and the bell of St: Sepul- 
chre’s; |, Billy was, however, so saith 
his |imtelligent: biographer, a man of 
sense and honour ; for he was not sur« 
passed, evenby SirSamuel Romilly, in 
‘¢ dividing thei| swag among the pals, 
or jin they capacity:of an arbitrator.” 
He. was industrious and acute,;—but 
highly wnfortunate:'-- We shall give 
a Short @bstract,of his life, recurring 
to our emperor of anecdotes whenever 
such recurrence will enliven or en- 
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lighten, our subject, and taking. the 
facts he states as the basis of, our 
abridged biography, ore 
The place, and the ‘day of Slender 
Billy's birth, alike remain in, obseu- 
rity: heisvery similar to the gentleman 
in Congreve’s Comedy, who was sus- 
pected never to have had a, grandfa- 
ther. His days of education are also 
very imperfectly recollected; but it is 
not improbable, that the recollection 
is scarcely more imperfect than was 
the education itself, As some proof 
of this, we may quote Mr. Egan’s brief 
Memoirs, which state that, “ how- 
ever singular it may appear, it is an 
incontrovertible fact, that Slender 
Billy could not read, although he was 
indicted for forgery.” To attempt in 
Billy’s life, “ to run it o’er, e’en from 
his boyish days,” would be as idle as 
to give Malthus’s Political Economy 
to a convict at the Hulks, or seek ‘to 
get through the first volume of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s Memoir.* We come at 
once to the days when he dwelt, full 
of fame, at a flash tenement called 
“< the five chimbleys,” in Tothill Fields, 
The softer sex called this spot the 
Willow Walk. Here he kept a bear, 
several badgers, and bull dogs past 
all number; and the Westminster 
boys were sure of diversion at Willow 
Walk,—but it now and then happens 
ed that their personalities would suffer 
from those lively finger smiths who 
haunted that place as faithfully as the 
pigeon its pigeon-house. Billy. was 
famed at the bull-ring, for his adroit- 
ness in checking the infuriated beast 
from breaking his rope by an unhin- 
dered rush, and for the dexterity with 
which he seconded his dog, catching 
it after its teetotuwm journey in the air, 
before it reached the earth. He had 
the most celebrated slitting badgers of 
any man inthe fancy ;--but. at the same 
time he possessed the dogs that would 
draw or fight such badgers to a mi- 
racle. Nothing came amiss to Slen- 
der Billy, so that it was not too tedi- 
ously honest. He preferred entering 
a house by the window at night 
(particularly if the shutters were 
closed’) to tamely going in at the 
door. ‘Luggage from the, backs. of, 
post-chaises and catriages became fa- 
cinated and seduced, by his winning 
and attractive-manners. Above all, 
he, was, as Mr, Egan,assures us, 


* Tue Lion growls something. on this matter—for an, interpretation of which see 
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“as''close as midnight.” 
that he “was a knacker, is per- 
haps_needless, when we say that he 
dealt ‘in horses. As a proof of his 
skill’ and unwearied industry in his 
pursuits, which branched as many 
ways as the radii of a star, we shall 
quote the following passage from 
Billy’s ingenious biographer.—* He 
had been known for “forty years to 
the police as across-cove, technically 
termed, but had always escaped, un- 
til his release of General Austen and 
other French prisoners, when he was 
impeached by, his pal, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. This 
was the prelude to his misfortunes; 
and such was the generosity of the 
Frenchman towards Billy, who had 


- thus risked the safety of his own per- 


son, added to the expences of pro- 
curing a boat, and the assistance of 
other. persons to render the escape 
more certain, that upon the French 
General’s landing on his native soil, 
notwithstanding “his great promises, 
Billy was ungratefully bilked of his 


reward. This piece of ingratitude 


touched the feelings of Hatarrielt So - 


keenly (which often angrily escaped 
him on the recollection of the circum- 
stances), that he often asserted he 
would sooner have forgiven the rob- 
bery of his whole menagerie,—Blunt 
and all,—in one night, than that any 
man Alavnist have forfeited to him, his 
word and honour in any transaction 
in which he had been engaged.” It 
is melancholy to think, that the light- 
est scoundrel of France triumphs in 
villany over the deepest of our know- 
ing ones. 

‘Billy could not lead an idle life in 
prison; so he took to the amusement 
of arranging for the disposal of forged 
He carried on this pastime 
successfully for a few years; but as 
Sterne says, each man hath his nose ; 
and such was poor Billy’s case. One 
of his associates peached, and the offi- 
cers burst in upon him while the mis- 
chievous jflimsies were in his hands. 
By mere strength of body, and un- 
dauntedness of spirit, he kept the men 
from him with one hand, while he 
held the other in the fire, till the dan- 
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it’s allright, and you may search, and 

ap exclaimed. the resolute 
Billy j—but they did search ; and to 
his discomfiture and ruin discovered 
a parcel of evil notes in his bedstead, 
which he had forgotten. He was tried, 
found guilty, and . Qur feelings 
will not permit us to go further. 

To record the achievements of this 
enterprizing man, we should require 
avolume. He was supposed to have 
recewed the plate, that was removed 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral some few 
years back ; and there is no doubt of 
his having been an extensive gin-spin-= 
ner, Otherwise smuggler. « It was 
Billy’ s boast that he had not for many 
years worn a single article of dress 
that had not been prigged.” He left a 
widow and two amiable daughters to 
lament his untimely loss. 

The following stanzas, from the pen 
of a theatrical amateur, who had at- 
tended his bull, badger, and dog 
fétes, will be read and admired, if not 
for their grammar or poetry, for their 
mysterious pathos, and ballad-like 
simplicity. 

Ah! wretched Billy ! slender is thy hope; 

How could’st thou be so silly ; 

Flash screens* to ring+- for home-spun 
rope, 

Oh hapless slender Billy! 

To badger, beaks, § and lawyers sage, 

No kiddy could be better ; 

He’d bear their baiting for an age, 

But now he’s jflash’d || the fetter. 


His race is run, his days are few, 
To the ending post he’s beckon’d; 

The judge could. place no more than two—+ 
Poor Billy, he was second. ** 


We have now, with the help of Mr. 
Egan, given some idea of the renown- 
ed Slender Billy,—a man whose life 
would have been fifty times more 
worth Mr. Murray’s publishing, than 
the methodistical autobiography of 
Hardy Vaux. The latter, in banish- 
ment, is crying out in a penitent voice, 
and confessing himself to the world in 
the hope of its pardon, that he may 
go his ways, and sin again.’. Billy 
scorned to save his life, though a 
treacherous word would have doneit. 
The memoir, as written by Mr. Egan, 
is a happy composition, —full of whim 


gerous papers were consumed. “Now and particular phrases,—with a slip 
* Forged notes. + Change. t Bully. 
§ Magistrate. HI Wears. 


** Habberfield was the second criminal ticd up at the gallows. 
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of morality in it, like a bit of lemon- 
peel in one’s punch,—and delightfully 
flavoured with the choicest lime-juice 
of slang. We shall now,—as Horace 
in London says,—take another piece 
by chance, as sailors dip in the tub 
for salt pork.—What have we now? 
“< Sketch of Mr.JohnJackson,a most 


distinguished Teacher of the Art of 


Self-defence, at his rooms, 13, Bond- 
street, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays.’—In “ the pugilistic hemis- 
phere, Jackson,”—as Mr. Egan ob- 
serves, ‘ has long been considered a 
fixed star, and other bodies, (that is, 
—the carcasses of Jack Randall, Bob 
Burns, Tom Shelton, Ned Turner, 
the Gaslightman, Little Puss, and 
Jem Bunn, the Bow Boy) may be 
compared to so many satellites re- 
volving round the greater orb, deriv- 
ing their principal vigour and influ- 
ence from his dominion.” We are 
then informed thatthis planet of.cross- 
buttocks, is five feet eleven and a half 
inches in height, and weighs fourteen 
stone; which certainly ranks him 
among the dig-ones. He is declared 
to be elegant, athletic, and gentle- 
manly,—and, not content with being 
the best made man in the kingdom, 
has wisely endeavoured to be the best 
behaved man also. It appears, that 
he entered the ring in the nineteenth 
year of his age, with the formidable 
fewteral,—a_ man, whose picture 
must be familiar to every lover of the 
fine arts, since it has been displayed, 
this many aday, near the topmost pane 
of Mr. Fores’s print-shop, in Picca- 
dilly, and reminds us, by its extraor- 
dinary attitude, of an old Pollard half 
blown down. Jackson triumphed 
over this alarming opponent, and, by 
care and attention, seated himself in 
the bar of an inn in: Surrey,—“ in 
which situation he is remembered 
with respect.” 

‘© Mendoza surrendered his laurels 
to Jackson, at Hornchurch in Essex, 
in ten minutes and a half, on the 15th 
of April, 1795.” 

Jackson also fought George the 
Brewer, but was the loser on account 
of a slip, which broke the small bone 
of his leg. 

He now retired from the inside of 
the ring for ever, partly instigated, as 
we have been informed, by some thou- 
sands of reasons, which a widow lady 
was able to produce,—and partly by 
‘Superior manners, and a laudable am- 


be. 
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bition to mingle with a more’ refined 
circle. Of a pleasing address, and 
an amiable and communicative dis- 
position, he goes about delighting the 
first men in the kingdom, and instil- 
ling urbanity into the fiercest andthe 
lowest. Pugilists look up to him as 
the star of their patronage:—Peers 
turn to him ; and where his: eye di- 
rects, there follows their favour. “‘ In 
offering our advice to the pugilists of 
the present day,” says Mr. Egan, 
“it cannot be expressed in more con- 
cise or appropriate terms, than ‘ Go 
thou and do likewise.’ ” 

** Jackson has not been engaged in 
any contest whatever for upwards of 
twenty-five years; and it has been 
observed of him, in reference to other 
men, that few pugilists have appear- 
ed but what have been distinguished 
for some peculiar trait of excellence 
appertaining to the art of self-defence: 
some for superior strength ;—others 
for intuitive science,—and many for 
extraordinary bottom;—but Jackson 
has the whole of them united in one 
person. His agility is truly astonish- 
ing; and there are few men, if any, 
that can jump further than he can ; 
and in point of strength he is equally 
gifted. A cast has been taken from 
the arm of Jackson, on account of its 
fine proportion and anatomical beau- 
ty, and of its athletic and muscular 
appearance.” 

Thus does Mr. Egan go on, pick- 
ing the roses of description, and mak- 
ing up a bouquet of pleasant phrases 
for the fancy, which savoureth of the 
spring. 

In 1811, a benefit for the Portu- 
guese sufferers, at the Fives Court, 
produced the sum of 114/—And 
Jackson suggested and regulated the 
sports which were thus so beneficial- 
ly productive. 

In 1812, a similar benefit, for the 
British prisoners in France, brought 
“ the respectable sum of 132/. 6s.”— 
which was immediately paid over to 
the committee. Jackson wholly ma- 
naged this meeting of the pugilists, 
who readily assembled at his. call 
upon such an occasion. 

The regulations of the prize-ring 
and of the benefits, are totally under 
Mr. Jackson’s direction ; and hearti- 
ly do we concur in opinion with Mr. 
Kigan, if not in metaphor, — that 
“ whenever this link is broken in the 
chain that binds together the pugi- 
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listic hemisphere, we are totally at a 
loss to know who will be able to sup- 


_ply the chasm!” 


This slight sketch of Mr. Jackson's 


“Jife must end here for want of mate- 


rials to continue it, as the gentleman 
is still alive, and pursuing the even 
tenour of his way :—Sincerely do we 
pray, that our memoir may long re- 
main imperfect, and that its amiable 
object may delay its conclusion for a 
rich clustre of years. We shall be 
pleased to have the niche we have al- 
lotted him, continue empty, like Dr. 
Gardiner’s last and best bed-room in 
Shoreditch church-yard, for very many 
years, being assured that he is needed 
in his home, in the circle of his friends, 
—and most especially by a large, mus- 
cular, and formidable family of brave, 
yet irregular children, whose move- 
ments require a kind, yet a vigorous 
hand to controul them. 

Before we conclude, we must ob- 
serve, from our own experience, 
that Mr. Jackson, by his persua- 
sion and kind looks and. gestures, 
renders the crowd at a prize-fight 
as temperate as lambs, and as or- 
derly as doves. The awful mob 
swells, heaves, rolls in tumultuous 
grandeur to and fro, and breaks when 
he is away ;—but his presence, like 
the soothing wind of the west, win- 
nows away all rudeness, and lulls it 
into enormous quiet. The dirtiest 
fellows fall back with smiles, or crouch 
down on the grass with muttered ci- 
vility, at his bidding. He walks 
about with an umbrella in his hand, 
—his fine legs tightly dressed in white 
stockings, close breeches, and short 
gaiters,—and with his watch-chain 
hanging out in strange and beautiful 
security. No thief would approach 
his fob :—no pickpocket intrude upon 
his respectable and unprotected. flap. 
His pocket his sacred. His repeater 
bears a charmed life. If one unruly 
countryman or costermonger dares to 
rush in upon the ring, Mr. Jackson 
kindly takes his arm, expostulates on 
the indelicacy of his conduct, and 


leads him quietly to his proper limits. 


—The two men do not enter the ring 
till Mr. Jackson intimates that,‘ all 
is ready.” They then quit their re- 
spective postchaises, and, with a quiet 
saunter, walk through the, parted 
crowd; they cross the bright grass in 
their beautiful tramed condition,, and 
dressed in the neatest clothes,,and the 
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whitest linen, up-to the ropes. Jack= 
son shakes hands with them,—intro- 
duces them to Lord , and the 
Marquis of j—makes a few ob- 
servations on the goodness of the 
ground,—looks up at the sky, and. 
wishes the sun were not so bright on 
their account.—But we are becoming 
tedious with our minuteness, and shalf 
desist at once. The fight at length 
commences, and the beaten man is 
sure of the attention of Mr. Jackson ; 
he puts an irresistible beaver before 
the patrons of the fist, who in the mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, come down with 
the dust handsomely. A fight is thus 
made as orderly ascene asa club-rub- 
ber,—and, if by our description, we 
should be thought to have a passion 
for the thing, “ we own the soft im- 
peachment,” and attribute it to the 
regularities which (thanks to Mr. 
Jackson!) make the scene so agree- 
able. 
In conclusion we have only to ob- 
serve, that we take a great pleasure 
in meeting Mr. Jackson occasionally 
in the street, when he never fails to 
impress our minds with the respecta- 
bility of his manner, and the grandeur 
of his person. His dress is quiet, and 
that of a gentleman,—but tightly-set, 
to display the muscular beauty of his 
frame. He looks like the Theseus 
escaped from the foolish visitants of 
the Museum, and enjoying an Eng- 
lish walk in a blue coat, and becom- 
ing lower garments :—or, when the 
Exhibition is quenched, he may be 
mistaken for the Farnese Hercules 
taking a holiday, by permission of Sir 
Thomas Laurence, and sauntering 
about town in indolence and kersey- 
meres. In truth, we respect Mr. 
Jackson very sincerely, and feel con- 
siderable pleasure in thus having in- 
troduced him to our readers. We 
wish he would write a book, that we 
might show our love for him by the 
style in which we should review it. 
In turning over the leaves afresh, 
our eye has caught a. glimpse. of 
“ training, ’—but we dare not plunge 
into so learned and laborious a sub- 
ject. The following little gem of his- 
tory makes ample amends, however, 
for the denial we set upon ourselves, 
and will, we have no doubt, ‘give to 
our readers that gallant delight which 
generally stirs in the heart of man. at 
contemplating the graceful pleasures, 
and innocent revels, of the gentlersex. 
N2 
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‘Lixtraordinary Cricket Match between 
Twenty-two Females. 


-, (In. the year 1811, on Wednesday the 2d 
- of October, in a field belonging to Mr. 
«Strong, at the back of Newington-green, 
‘near Ball’s Pond, Middlesex, this singular 
performance between the Hampshire and 
Surrey heroines commenced at eleven in the 
morning. It was made by two noblemen 
“for 500 guineas aside. ' The performers in 
this contest were of all ages and sizes, from 
fourteen to sixty. The young had shawls, 
and the old long cloaks. The Hampshire 
were distinguished by the colour of true 
élwe, which was pinned in their bonnets, in 


the shape of the Prince’s plume. The 
Surrey were equally smart. ‘heir colours 
were blue surmounted with orange. The 


latter eleven consisted of Anne Baker (sixty 
years of age, the best runner and bowler 
on that side), Anne Taylor, Maria Bar- 
fatt, Hannah Higgs, Elizabeth Gale, Han- 
‘ nah Collas, Hannah Bartlett, Maria Cooke, 
Charlotte Cooke, Elizabeth Stock, and 
Mary Fry. 

The Hampshire eleven were; Sarah Luff, 
Charlotte Pulam, Hannah Parker, Eliza- 
~ beth Smith, Martha Smith, Mary Wood- 
» Son, Nancy Porter, Ann Poulters, Mary 
»| Novell, Mary, Hislock, and Mary Jougan. 

Very excellent play took place on Wed- 
nesday ; one of the Hampshire lasses made 
forty-one notches before she was thrown 
“. Out. 
“” sport, the Hampshire eleven were 81 a-head. 
~The unfavourableness of the weather pre- 
vented any more sport that day, though 
-Sthe ground: was filled with spectators. On 
the following day the Surrey lasses kept. the 
uidieldy with great. success; and on Monday 
athe Fth, being the, last day to decide the 
contest, an, unusual assemblage of elegant 

persons; were on the ground. At three 
o’clock the match was won by the Hamp- 
shire lasses, who not being willing to leave 
"the field at so early an hour, and having 
“only. won by two notches, they played a 
“Single game, ‘in which they were also suc- 
* <eessful.- Afterwards they marched in tri- 
“umph~to the Angel at. Islington, where a 
handsome entertainment. had been provided 
forsthem; bythe noblemen ,that. made ithe 
match, 


Who can read this interesting ac- 
count, and not feel his heart bound 
with rapture at the feats of Ann Baker! 
Imagination sees her throwing down 
‘the ball, in that hour ‘of joy,—the 
golden ball,—to Ann Poulters, the 


Hampshire Atalanta !—If Hannah‘ 


Higgs was a fascinating bowler; who 
can deny, that Mary Jougan’ must 
have been a charming long-stop !— 
~ What ball could be’so ungallant as to 
‘slip through the fair fingers of Sarah 
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Luff!4+what:wicketiso forgetful. of its: 
femimine:protector, as, to, fall atthe 
feet ‘of, Mary Fry! -How)beautiful 
rust have been;the sight—the anxious 
heavings of two-and-twenty, fair bo~ 
soms beheld.-at. once, like, a,,sweet 
human. sea !'. Hundreds.of dark, curls 
dancing in. the sun!,..Black eyes 
and blue eyes flashing -with health 
and exercise, to the number of forty- 
four, open and alive at once !—And 
forty-four winged feet, playing ,de- 
lightedly on the charmed grass. — 
What a rustling of gowns, like a 
crowdat a birth-day!-What a stream- 
ing of handkerchiefs and hair! We 
could write and speculate for ever on 
this romantic scene, but that we fear 
our printer will havevalready ex- 
hausted his notes of admiration :— 
and it is hardly fair to deprive: our 
readers: of so much food for the fanoy. 
It is clear that such a mateh must be 
made all of women, or not atiall ; ‘for 
it would be impossible for mento 
succeed if one fair opponent were ad- 
mitted amongst them: ©The most’ éx- 
pert player would ‘err: in catching<out 
a lively and laughing girl;'whose' heart 
was in the game ;—and ‘the ‘ablest 
bowler would lose his confidence in 
aiming at a wicket, beside which were 
set a pair of the prettiest ancles in the 
world. His bowling would evapo- 
rate in ogles ;—his exclamation“of 
“play!” would fade away in sighs. 
The long-stop would forget his post, 
and lie dreaming at the lady’s feet ; 
—the scouts would*fill:the air with 
amorous complaints,—and the mark- 
ers would neglect the notches, and 
lose the score in her fleet and heauti-. 
ful presence. Women’ seem «to ‘tri- 
umph ‘in’ all’ their “undertakings }— 
they love’ better’ than’ men ;—they 
smile better: than ‘men ;—they dress: 
better than men ;—they play ‘crick- 
et better than men ;—it is*most pro- 
bable “they would’ bow better than 
men. We wish Mr? Egan could have 
given’some little’ record ‘of’ their *pu- 
gilistic powers. ‘It ‘would be a fairy 
account. To think’ of @ “beautiful 
body, deubled-up by’ around arm !— 
To imagine how much better ‘a Wwo- 
man would give a chattering hit’on a 
white mug, than a man !+'To behold 
a graceful female figure, “ eoing down 
distressed” like a 'Pragedy Queen ! 
Mrs. Siddons would do this grandly ! 
—To see a pearled forehead being 


Jibbed under a-gentle arm~by a fair 
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ivory ‘hand!’ “How would the: claret 
Hlush on’ a’ rosy Jip But: these 
etetiial blazons mist not’ be?” ‘and 
4men must continue their prose ‘style 
of fighting;—leaving’ the ladies to 
conquer with tenderness and tea. 

*\ For ‘the present we shall pause.— 
‘But Mr. Egan’s book is still so full of 
‘pearls, that we shall dive again, and 
present such jewels as we may hap- 
pen to find, to our readers. There 
is a delightful account of Street Walk- 


er; a celebrated, fighting dog,,.whom 
we have had. the honour, of; seeing in 
his glorious retirement under a tap 
in-St.. Giles’s, full of scars and nearly 
blind, but noble yet, and heavy with 
sombre pride.. He looks. like an old 
lion,—and, his awful jaw still, though 
toothless, seems full .of power.and 
confidence :—But we must..not,,go 
into the description of him now. He 
will, however, take the lead, as he has 
always done, in our next selection. 


MR. EBERT, AND MR. DIBDIN. 
To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Stockton-upon-Tees, July 5, 1820. 
Mr. Editor—I was surprised and 
a little amused by the account, in 
your last number, of the forthcom- 
ing “| New Bibliographical Work” 
sof Mr. Ebert of Dresden. At first 
osight, it should seem, that that ac- 
_\count was published in order to throw 
discredit, however obliquely, upon 
the bibliographical labours of our 
countryman Mr. Dibdin ; but I am 
persuaded that your Journal is influ- 
enced by principles more liberal and 
enlightened, than those which could 
instigate such a proceeding. How- 
ever, it so happens, that I am in pos- 
session not only of the whole of Mr. 
Ebert’s criticism upon the Decame- 
ron, (Parts I. II. published at Leip- 
sic, in the year 1819, by Brockhaus ; 
see page 226, &c.) but that I mean, 
iin the leisure of retirement, to make 
a literal version of it into our own 
Janguage, to be encadred by notes, 
marginal and foot. In short, Mr. 
Editor, it is my intention to publish 
this elaborate piece of criticism, with 
notes, which, as Mr. Dibdin some- 
where expresses it, in the work crit- 
icised, will be considered both ‘ pun- 
«gent and palateable.” My name will 
be concealed from the public, as it is 
from yourself; and I choose to call 
myself One oF THE Fancy. 

A. word: or two, however, before 
the appearance of this my translation, 
«The Dresden. or the Leipsic critic 
s @which you: please) is| not a man to 

be laughed at, or kicked at, with.im- 
punity: and. he seems indeed to have 
the same notion of our bibliographical 
‘countryman:, He commences, he car- 
ries on, and he concludes,,hisjelabo- 
rate performance; with, the, highest 


respect, and with the most marked 
admiration of Mr. Dibdin’s labours ; 
for he begins by observing that the 
Decameron ‘is so rich in the most 
interesting information, that were all 
preface and digression rejected, it 
would -be extremely difficult to com- 
pose a review of it within the limits 
of one article. The whole disposition 
of the work (adds he) announces ‘so 
thoroughly the literary spirit which 
prevails in England, that there it must 
be necessarily received with the most 
unqualified approbation and haye a 
most decided influence.” | Nor__is 
there any thing throughout his, re- 
view to weaken the force or subvert 
the truth of this preliminary observa= 
tion. 

‘From the communication ‘in ‘your 
Journal, it is admitted, that, “till the 
appearance of the Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, and the Bibliographical De- 
cameron, we possessed no works in 
the department of bibliography, which 
could for a moment be put in compe- 
tition with those compiled by. the 
French and Germans.” But had Mr. 
Ebert forgotten Maittaire ?—for,we 
claim him as our own. I can excuse 
his omission of the name of Mr. Be- 
loe—for that gentleman appears: to 
have always described books with his 
eyes shut, or his judgment paralysed : 
but the name of Bowyer—and. still 
more those of-Oldys, Ames, and Her- 
bert, should not have been forgotten. 
It appears from the article in your 
Journal—which is well borne out by 
the review in my possession—that 
Mr. Ebert has the folly, if not teme- 
rity, to.say, that ‘‘to a German more 
particularly,, who, possesses, a Frey- 
tag, Baumgarten, Masch, Heineken, 


Hummel, Reuss, Pfeiffer, Gemeiner; 
Denis, Braun, Helmschrot, Seemiller, 
Zapf, Panzer, Grass, Strauss, &c.— 
the works of Mr. Dibdin will be found 
to.convey no new information.” Now, 
I do not scruple to affirm, that this 
observation is both ridiculous and un- 
true; for the object of Mr. D. has 
been—in his Bibliotheca Spenceriana 
more particularly—to refer to most 
of these authorities—(those of Masch, 
Seemiller, Braun, Zapf, Panzer, and 
Denis—for, as critics in books, neither 
Heineken, Strauss, nor Freytag is to 
be mentioned) to notice their descrip- 
tions—whether correct, or otherwise 
—and to concentrate, in one focus, all 
the scattered rays of. information 
which could be collected; while his 
own is, generally speaking, more com- 
plete and correct. 

I pass by the full and curious par- 
ticulars relating to “ The Infancy of 
Printing ”—Bibl. Spencer. vol.i. p.1. 
&c.—in which more has been done 
for the block books, there reviewed, 
than Heineken ever ventured upon; 
and take leave to ask the patriotic, 
but somewhat plodding, Mr. Ebert, 
in which of the above authorities, or 
whether in the whole of them collec- 
tively, he will find the same full and 
minute intelligence» respecting the 
Letters of Indulgence, the Latin Bi- 
ble of 1462, the Psalter of 1457, the 
suite of early Ciceros, the first Horace, 
the first Lucretius, the first Macro- 
bius, the two first Ovids, the early 
Phalarises, the first Plautus, the Bo- 
jogna Ptolemy of 1462, and the series 
of early Virgils—as are to be. found 
in the catalogue of Earl Spencer’s 
Library’? Perhaps the account. of 
Caxtons, in the 4th volume, is the 
fairest specimen of literary bibliogra- 
phy, which the pages of that work con- 
tain; although I thinka good deal might 
have been spared, and a more serious 
truncation have taken place, respect- 
ing the Horace of 1498, the Terence 
of 1496, and the Nuremberg. Chro- 
nicle of 1493. Mr. Dibdin’s fondness 
for early art has led him (pleasantly, 
I think, rather than profitably) astray 
in these articles. Now, I should like 
to ask Mr. Ebert, where, in the au- 
thors. just mentioned, there will be 
found, not only an account of the 
Caxtons, but even of the early Italian 
hooks—which the fourth volume of 
the. Bibl. Spenceriana contains? and 
especially of the Monte Sancto di Dio 
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1477, and the Dante of 1481? In | 
these queries I purposely abstain say- 
ing. one word about the very great 
superiority of Mr. Dibdin’s illustra- 
tions by way of ornament, which 
bring the book described absolutely 
before your eyes. The Germans ever , 
have been, and perhaps ever will be, 
strangers to this most desirable de- 
partment of bibliography. And be- 
sides, may I not ask, what will you 
find in Mr. Ebert’s Allgemeines Bib- 
liographisches Lexikon, that may not 
be also found in the corps of German 
writers, which he has collected to- 
gether in such formidable array ? 

You are pleased to mention Mr. 
Ebert’s work as being executed. “ on 
a much more improved plan,’—and 
“¢ infinitely. more comprehensive and 
correct, than Mr. Brunet’s. “* Manuel 
du Libraire:’” but the specimens.se- 
lected are unluckily not very confir« 
matory of this position. What might 
have been afforded by the article Bib- 
lia, I. cannot take upon. myself to 
affirm ; but I mean to say—not with- 
out due consideration—that he who 
should swell this article.to an uncon- 
scionable size, would betray his want 
of judgment as a bibliographer : for, 
in. my opinion,. about. fifty articles, 
in. this. department, would satisfy 
every reasonable curiosity. State the 
number of. impressions—which are 
mere. reprints of the Bible of 1462— 
and this alone-would give you.a hun- 
dred articles. But what is. hence 
gained in a.critical knowledge. of 
texts? 

I say the “ specimens selected ” in 
your Journal are not the most favour- 
able—either. on..the. score. of fidelity 
or fulness.. Where did, Mr. Ebert 
gain all his information. about the 
Caxton Arthur, but in Mr. Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities and Bib- 
liographical. Decameron? But. did 
he find, from. the. latter, that Lord 
Spencer gave 750/.. for. the Wygfair 
copy? Consult vol. iii. p. 142—where 
itis said that that‘ “ copy was pro- 
cured for the not inordinately extra- 
vagant sum of 320/.° And. a little: 
further—that. Mr. Southey was: in 
training for the. forthcoming reprint. 
Does Mr. Ebert appear to know that 
there were at least three. dozen large 
paper copies of Mr. Southey’s edition. 
He says not.one word about it... In 
the notice of Mr. Utterson’s new.edi- 
tion of Arthur of Little Britain, Mr. 
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Ebert might have known that there 
are “ twenty-five copies printed upon 
large paper, of a folio size.’ ‘Thus 
you see, .Sir, Mr. Ebert himself has 
something yet to learn, and some- 
thing to correct. 

Of the general tone and temper of 
Mr. Ebert’s criticism upon the Bibli- 
ographical Decameron, it may be 
fairly observed, that the German re- 
viewer speaks entirely as a straight- 
forward, plodding, bibliographer .... 
exclusively attached to signatures and 
catch-words, titles and colophons: 
that there must be a vast fund of in- 
formation in Mr. D.’s book, wholly 
strange to his feelings, and foreign to 
his pursuits. The object with the 
English bibliographer, has been, to 
unite taste with research, and litera- 
ture with bibliography. The intro- 
ductory portion—the opening of the 
third day—the management of the 
History of Printing in the fourth— 
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the history of Art, as displayed in 
illuminated MSS. of which the first 
day is composed--the history of Book- 
Sales, and the personal. history of 
Collectors —forming the ninth and 
tenth Days, are all points beyond the 
feeling, or the interest of the, Head 
Librariav of the Dresden Public Li- 
brary. 

At the same time, when Mr. Ebert 
comes to grapple with our English 
bibliographer upon firm ground—re- 
specting the history of. Printing in 
the sixteenth century—he evidently 
displays some muscular strength and 
power. Yet he could never have 
managed the biographies of Plantin 
and Oporinus as Mr. D. has contrived 
to. manage them. I am purposely 
silent respecting the copper-plates of 
the Decameron. They speak for them- 
selves. I must now, Sir, make my 
bow, and wish you and the public 
adieu ; till I again come forward as 

One OF THE Fancy. 


LIVING AUTHORS. 
No. III. 


GODWIN-——CHIEFLY AS 


Some minds find their chief plea- 
gure in variety: others in complete- 
ness: others again in intensity. Mr. 
Godwin’s is of the latter class. He re- 
gards the passions as divided and de- 
terminate powers, and he puts them 
Nn action, as they try the ordnance at 
Woolwich, not from a desire to for- 
ward any certain plan of general ope- 
rations, but to essay and. strain their 
own strength, the energy of their re- 
sistance, and of their violence. For 
the harmony of union he seems to have 
little feeling: to the softening and re- 
acting springs of conduct; the modify- 
ing impulses ; the preserving, and re- 
deeming guards and checks ; in short, 
to all that lessens dead weight, and 
breaks collision in the moral machi- 
nery of the world, he is almost insen- 
sible. He delights in simple princi- 
ples, and undivided forces. His in- 
stinct is that of the bloodhound: he 
will follow on one track with wonder- 
ful vigour, and a perseverance that 
may betermed remorseless ; butexcept 
for the single scent which has excited 
him to the chase, he has neither ob- 
servation nor sensibility. Admiring, 
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therefore, as we do, the genius of this 
author, we nevertheless think him a 
painful writer : we rise with the heart- 
ache from his works.. The motto to 
his Mandeville is suitable enough for 
all his novels: “ and the waters of that 
fountain were bitter; and they said, 
let the name of it be called Marah.” 
We can conceive nothing more truly 
appalling than a world peopled with 
his characters, and proceeding on his 
system. His personages stand out as 
severe or sorrowful alto relicvos from 
the surface of society : his moral ten- 
dencies have all the enthusiasm of 
passion, with all the blindness and in- 
evitability of a property of matter. 
He. never balances these: no cloud, 
‘instinct with fire and nitre,” ever 
comes to give “rebuff” to the fall of 
his characters: “ plumb down they 
drop,” under the influence of their 
chief quality, which acts as irremis- 
sibly as gravitation ina stone,--grow= 
ing with their growth, and strengthen- 
ing with their strength.—There_ is 
something,—to us at least,—very dis- 
tressing in contemplating this sort or 
spectacle: we seem to be witnessing 
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a struggling wretch carried down the 
rapids towards the fatal ¢ataract. The 
course’ of the adventures in’Mr. God- 
win’s ‘novels produces a sensation si- 
milar to'that which is felt when, stoop- 
ing down t6 the'proper level, the eye 
is cast along the inclined plain of the 
river ponderously rushing to the pre- 
cipice of Terni. The banks of this 
river are ‘high on each side, ‘so that 
the water is’ closely imprisoned in its 
bed, along which, with a murmur, as 
if of despair, it comes rushing down, 
—rapidly, but not so quick as to daz- 
zle or elude observation, yet suffici- 
ently so to make both the soul and 
sight of the spectator giddy. In that 
stream there is the finest and most 
formidable image of irrevocabledoom: 
—one step into its current would put 
salvation out of the reach of all the 
arms and all the prayers of a world 
assembled to attempt a rescue. Along 
its surface might a man be hurried,— 
his strength full, and his senses clear, 
—with the blue sky, and the fair 
sun’ over his head,—and the bushes, 
the flowers, and the trees hanging 
quietly near him,—but without a re. 
mnant of hope left in his heart--cast- 
ing-a'wistful and straining look at the 
unconscious animal grazing in safety 
close by, or the astonished peasant, 
orthe shrieking friend, while approxi- 
mating destruction roars for him from 
below. 

‘The‘current of the fortunes of Man- 
deville; Caleb Williams, Fleetwood, 
and, ‘in a less degree, St. Leon, seems 
in each instance to have the same 
hopeless, ‘fixed, irresistible tendency. 
The‘ man ‘is lost in the stream: that 
is to'say, he does not appear to have 
a miaii's resources against a certain 
bias, which, though proceeding from 
his‘nature, is at once contrary to his 
will, his interests, and his reason. In 
thé’ works just named, the impelling 
power cannot with propriety be term- 
ed:Fate or Destiny ; for these words 
suppose a superior and external influ- 
ence,—something directing and con- 
trouling the actions of the man, and 
their ‘results, according to the views 
and purposes of an over-ruling intelli- 
gence. But our author lodges his 
fatal principle within the nature of the 
matr ‘himself ; deriving it sometimes 
from the circumstance of a séven- 
month's birth,’ and sometimes even 
frony ‘a’ gloomily situated mansion. 
Hig characters receive an impression 
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from such things, .as the, metal takes. 
one from the die with which jitis Struck; 
—passively and permanently-—nevér, 
afterwards to be obliterated, .and als 
ways to bear one current acceptation. 
This is subjecting spiritual .existence 
to the laws which govern. dead mat- 
ter, but without bestowing .on it the 
necessary and corresponding privilege; 
of insensibility. The human creature 
hangs in one certain direction like a 
plummet; but he is endowed ‘with 
the susceptibility that only ought to 
attend volition, or a destiny held in 
higher hands, for unknown but im-: 
portant ultimate purposes. The dis-., 
heartening and afflicting effect of the 
works in question, on the mind of the 
reader, is particularly to be traced,» 
we think, to this degrading position, 
in’ which human nature is generally, 
placed in them: the chief characters, 
seem labouring under incurable dis- 
eases ; their actions have all the un-.) 
controulable unwilled violenceof spas= 
modic muscular agitations ; their suf=,. 
ferings appear the agonies of .a dis- 
turbed dreamer, who. feels acutely; |», 
but who cannot be held a real agent 
in the scenes in which his mind is 
busying itself, or amidst the events 
the idea of which causes drops, of 
Sweat to gather on his brow. 
We must, therefore, characterize. . 
Mr. Godwin’s works, as morbid:--they 
are far however from being sickly :—./; 
distempered, diseased, or deformed, 
would rather be the word we should 
apply to them. There is no affecta~ 
tion apparent about them ; no cant § 
no exaggeration of expression beyond 
the feeling or the situation which the 
author wishes to realize. He.ana- 
lyzes human nature with consum- 
mate skill ; and having given it up to 
the mastery of one of its elements, he 
conducts the experiment with ad= 
mirable address, and displays the re= 
sults with prodigious vigour. Ima- 
gine a man in whom one of the bodily 
organs should monopolize the place 
and functions of all the others—life 
at the same time continuing with un- 
checked vivacity : whose spleen, for 
instance, should occupy the regions, 
and discharge the offices of his heart 
and brain, or whose bile should circu« 
late in his veins, as well as continue to 
be secreted in his liver. His existence, 
becoming modified in conformity to 
the natural tendency of the usurping 
principle, would afford as fair a spe= 
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cimen of ‘Hinman “nattre'ds the chief - 


characters’ ‘in’ Mr.’ Godwin’s novels, 
whose souls'are subjected to as mon- 
strous‘andinvasion of amoral descrip- 
tions?) 

‘What we are’ now urging is not 
meant to convey blame: we feel how 
ill that would become us: our wish 
is only to characterize, or at least to 
state the impressions which the works 
in question have made onus. It 
would be worse than impertinent to 
quarrel with Mr. Godwin for not 
having performed something foreign 
to the cast of his genius: it would be 
unfair to ask this of him: we should 
be'the losers,as much as himself, were 
such a request granted. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly fair to give the prefer- 
ence to’one class of productions over 
another, and to state the properties, 
in’ both, or either, that have led to the 
decision. We have said that Mr. 
Godwin’s novels pain us in the read- 
ing ; that they leave sad, desponding, 
restless sensations ‘on the mind; 
darken the horizon of life with thick 
clouds, which settle rather than drive ; 
--that they “‘ mildew the white wheat;” 
—that their “ climate is foggy, raw, 
and dull :”—but it is due to the dis- 
tinguished author also to state, that, 
though they may wither the heart, 
there is nothing in them directly cal- 
culated to corrupt conduct, or pervert 
the feelings on which its correctness 
depends. We are the more anxious 
to state this, because we believe the 
world has not given him sufficient 
credit on this head. 

Mr. Godwin has a mind of a spe- 
culative and questioning cast; and 
one'that feels acutely, what it suits so 
many persons to deny or overlook, 
viz. “ the ills to which flesh is heir,” 
in the miseries and absurdities of so- 
cial institutions, the false pretensions, 
and falser conceptions that constitute 
which is termed social order :—but 
he is'an honest man, and one of too 
magnanimous a disposition, either to 
seek to blind others or himself. The 
dirt on one side is ‘to him no more 
agreeable than the dirt on another: he 
would fain pick his steps out of the 
way of both. However decided his 
sentiments may be as to the imper- 
fection of many of the establishments 
of the time, he seems to be one of the 
most temperate and impartial—we 
do not say the most correct—of poli- 
tical casuists. The collected body of 
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his works amply. justifies. and; bears. . 


out the declaration he, makes.,in.-the 
preface to his last: ‘* I have never 
truckled to the world, . J have, never 
published any thing with the, slight- 
est purpose to take advantage. of the; 
caprice of the day, to approach -the 
public on its weak side, or to pamper 
its frailties. What I have produced 
was written merely in obedience, to 


that spirit, unshackled and independ~| 


ent, whatever were its other qualities, 


that commanded me to. take, up my-— 


pen. —Preface to Mandeville. 


He got, however, at one period of.. 


his life, deeply involved in. the toils 


to which his sincerity and solicitude . 


for human happiness conducted him; 
and as he Jay in these, entangled and 
floundering, he was of course a tempt- 
ing object for the kicks of those asi- 
nine animals, who know, with equal 
Sagacity, when to act as_ servile 


drudges, and when as spiteful assail~ 


ants. That Mr. Godwin exposed him- 


self to their attacks, we have his.own,; 
authority for stating:—he has professed, 


himself anxious for an opportunity, to 
modify the sentiments inculcated.in.a 


celebrated political and philosophical, 


performance which he wrote at,.an, 
early period. He has shewn himself; 
anxious to guard against such. misin-. 
terpretation of his first doctrines, as. 


might lead < each man for himself,to,.) 


supersede and trample upon.the, im 


stitutions of the country in which he.); 


lives. A thousand things,” he says, 
“‘ might be found excellent and salu- 
tary, if brought into general practice, 


which would in some cases appear. ri~ "| 
diculous, and in others be. attended .; 
with tragical consequences, if premas « 


turely acted upon by a solitary indi-+ 
vidual. The author of Political Juse. 
tice, as appears again and. again in 
the pages of that work, is the last man 
in the world to recommend a. pitiful 
attempt, by scattered examples, to re~ 
novate the face of society, instead, of 
endeavouring by discussion and _rea~ 


soning to effect a grand and compres, ,; 


hensive improvement in the. senti~ 


ments of its members.’-—Preface to,,, 


Fleetwood. 


These are nice discriminations, ;,.: 


however, to which he will never, get 
mankind or their leaders to attend;—~ 


and after allowing him the full privilege... 


of protesting against an unqualified or, 
partial application of his maxims, there. 
will still remain a large amount of 
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absolute error for which he must be 
held accountable. . In his philosophi- 
cal-treatise, as in his novels, he con- 
siders man in patches and parcels ra- 
ther than in the totality of his nature; 
he argues on one fact, rather than on 
that combination which constitutes 
truth ;— satisfied with having dis- 
covered a weakness, he doesnot trou- 
ble himself to inquire whether it be 
not inextricably connected with some 
vital principle or source of welfare, 
which must perish under its remedy, 


as Dame Lorenca Sephora would have | 
perished, if, to please Gil Blas, she | 


had got the surgeon to dry up her 
cancer. 

Without inquiring how many, or 
which, of his former doctrines he 
would now disavow, it is sufficient 
for our present purpose that in his 
later productions we find * the affee- 
tions and charities of private life, to- 
pics of the warmest eulogium.;” that 


the tendency of these productions is - 


rather to repress presumptuous dis- 
sent, and angry opposition, than to 
provoke them ; and that practical to- 
lerance for even the gravest errors of 
bigotry, and the grossest abuses of 
arbitrary power, is suggested in them 
by the eloquent appeals of an elevated 
philosophy. We do not find, how- 
ever; that these merits are now fairly 
balanced against Mr. Godwin’s origi- 


nal faults: the latter, though most - 


distant in point of time, seem to be 
freshest in the recollection of the buz- 
zers of critical opinions, the awarders 
of reputation, those who. occupy the 
literary tripods, and of course the 
crowds that repeat their responses. 
More than one reasonmay be given for 
this. Our author, though he hasshewn 
a disposition to make the amende 
honorable to truth, has manifested 
no inclination to make it up with irri- 
tated: interests ;—and further, while 
he has mortally offended one. party, 
he has neglected to conciliate. any. 
His soul comes into the secret of no 
faction; nor: would he, apparently, 
even for the sake of an approved 
cause, write or affirm what he would 
blush really to think. There exists 
nowhere, therefore, any zealto see him 
righted ; while there is still, naturally 
enough, a good deal of disposition to 
do him wrong. 

We had occasion to remark in our 
observations» on the author of the 
Seoteh novels, that a feeling of kind- 
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ness towards human nature and indi- 
viduals, under all the varieties of 
faith and practice, seemed to be the 
necessary consequence of. their de- 
lightful pictures. We would now 
say for Mr. Godwin, that he appears 
to be quite as tolerant and forbearing 
in disposition, as the still nameless 
writer, his contemporary and fellow 
labourer. There is, however, this 
great characteristic difference between 
them, so far as regards their works ; 
that those of Mr. Godwin suggest /e- 
nity, while those of the anonymous in- 
spire love: the latter gains our sym-< 
pathies on the side of his characters ; 
the former secures for them the pro- 
tection of our philosophy. We be- 
come partners with one class in their 
actions: we pity and palliate the 
other in their fate and conduct. 

Mr. Hilkiah Bradford, the-Puritan 
tutor of Mandeville, is delineated with 
a-masterly hand, and in a pure spirit 
of lofty observation: the integrity of 
his zeal is recognised, the: ardour of 
his faith displayed, and a character 
of sublimity is given, in the:descrip-. 
tion, to his creed, and to the habits 
that sprung out of it. The mutual re- 
crimination of Catholics and Protest- 
ants, in the same work, are balanced 
so as to hinder us from execrating the 
violence of either. . The inquisitor, 
and the familiar of the Inquisition in. 
Saint Leon, have much. to say for 
themselves: sufficient: at least to: 
merge their personal responsibility in 
the merits ofa system, which may 
hold up its head in-the world:with as 
much justice as some others that peo- 
ple now-a-days are inclined to regard 
with more favour. The terrible Beth- 
lem Gabor; too,:is no more hateful 
than a tiger is hateful: we would 
avoid him as we would the whirl wind 
of the desart, but owning him, at the: 
same time, to be.a magnificent piece 
of mischiefmonstrous rather than 
culpable... The: reader, however, in 
all this, is only led to be intellectually 
tolerant to error ‘and. mistake :—he is 
not made to see that ‘ soul of good- 
ness in things evil” which excites the 
affections, and reconciles them to hus 
man nature and the human kind,—but 
he is taught to consider it as a natu- 
ral phenomenon on which it becomes 
him to reason ‘dispassionately, having 
first submitted it to the superior .and 
independent scrutiny of his«under- 
standing. 
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This plan includes but little of com- 
fort or consolation; little, we are 
- afraid, of derivable benefit to either 
the mind or the manners of people 
in general. Its general result is dis- 
satisfaction and melancholy ; and these 
feelings, as we have already observed, 
are engendered by Mr. Godwin’s 
works in a very remarkable degree. 
He brings a spirit of infatuation into 
play which terrifies and saddens: 
madness of conduct without aliena- 
tion of reason: unconquerable tenden- 
cies to evil in virtuous dispositions: 
abrupt changes of general character 
to draw on fearful catastrophes: the 
galling weight and corrupting influ- 
ence of society and social institutions, 
without: allowing for their preserva- 
tives, checks, and safeguards. For a 
striking instance of the latter misrepre- 
tation, refer to his Caleb Williams. 
Here we find misery of the most acute 
description traced to what is called 
the natural operation of social esta- 
blishments ; and it cannot be denied 
that they have a tendency to produce 
a’great deal of the suffering ascribed 
to them in this work; but, at the 
same time, they would inevitably pre- 
vent much of the horror and mischief 
whichit represents to have occurred, — 
which are often inconsistent with our 
state of manners, and chimerical with 
reference to our laws. Nevertheless 
this very error: we imagine, contri- 
butes to put the scene vividly: before 
the reader, as an exhibition where his 
philosophy may find easy exercise in 
speculation and inference. His heart 
is dissatisfied ; his feelings tortured ; 
but his understanding is flattered by 
the palpableness of the conclusions, 
all of which are direct and evident— 
much more so than if the thousand 
niceties and complicated. realities: of 
genuine practical nature were fairly 
mingled, and formed the groundwork 
of the composition. 

' Mr. Godwin’s characters and inci- 
dents may thus be said to form sub- 
jects for lecturing on the properties of 
human nature and human institutions, 
rather than to be. actual examples of 
their life and real influence. In this 
respect his literary productions bear 
the impress of the remarkable period 
when his authorship commenced, and 
which may be considered as‘ having 
chiefly impregnated his imagination, 
and animated his powers. The age 
of the French revolution, considered 
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as an era in literature and philosophy, | 


was an age of exhibition and demon- 
stration; the first of which was un- 
fair and incomplete, and the second 
little or nothing to the purpose. They 


_ proved a part, it is true,—but the 


whole they misrepresented. It then 
became fashionable to talk of influx 
ence and destinies, instead of dispo- 
sition, character, and duty; men were 
described, and provided for, and rea= 
soned upon, on the basis of certain 
theories relative to the general ten- 
dencies of things, rather than from a 
practical regard to the qualities of 
individuals: examination entirely su- 
perseded experience; and human will 
became altogether subordinate to the 
concatenation of circumstances. Out 
of this system have grown-up Man- 
deville, and Caleb Williams, and 
Fleetwood; who are always doing 
what they have an aversion to do, 
dégrading themselves in a way un= 
worthy of their qualities, and suffer= 
ing agonies from which, in the com- 
mon course of things, asthe world 
really goes, they would have been ex- 
empt. We more than doubt, there- 
fore, whether it can be justly said of 
Mr. Godwin that he has displayed 
the depths of the human heart, and 
laid bare the most secret springs of 
human feeling: he has rather submit= 
ted these to a set of artificial experi- 
ments, which in’ practice could not 
have effect, and which in theory in- 
volve inconsistency. 

Our objections will be misconstrued 
if they ‘are supposed to apply to such 
improbabilities as Samt Leon’s pos= 
session of the secwet of the philoso= 
pher’s stone, and his consequent en- 
joyment of the power of avoiding 
death, and of rendering his purse in- 
exhaustible. The consideration of 
what would be the natural influence 
of such knowledge on the human 
mind, as it is constituted, is well wor- 
thy of the attention of the speculative 
philosopher, and supplies excellent 
materials for the use of the novellist. 
Nothing can be more stupid than 
French criticism, in this respect, 
which would fain condemn such a fic- 
tion as childish, simply because it is ‘a 
fiction. ‘The principles of nature may 
often be most forcibly illustrated by 
combining circumstances that do not 
fall within the order of nature accord= 
ing toour experience. But the French 
Academy does not understand this? 
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it lately, gave, as the subject for a poe- 
tical competition, “ The Trial by 
Jury, a. Selection, sufficient to con- 
vince us, that they are a people still 
very unlikely to possess either good 
juries, or good poetry. The former are 
likely to, be too poetical, and the lat- 
ter too juridical:—we should have a 
better idea of the sobriety and discre- 
tion. of .their jurymen and judges, 
were their poets encouraged to take 
the philosopher’s stone, rather than a 
modern political institution, for their 
theme. Were this the case in France, 
we think .it probable that Madame 
Manson’s appearance before the jury 
would have been less disgraceful to 
herself, to the court, to her nation. 
But perhaps we are wrong ; for Lady 
Morgaa, and others who are no doubt 


proud of thinking in her ladyship’s © 


suite, or wake,—whichever may be 
the most proper word,—tell us, that 
the French are a more reflecting peo- 
ple than the English, and more dis- 
tinguished. by sober steady sense ! 
The Saint Leon of Mr. Godwin is 
more tender in its melancholy than 
any. of his other works: the Fleet- 
wood is of the most genuine interest, 
and altogether perhaps the best. The 
Caleb Williams is the most characte- 
ristic of the writer, and the Mande- 
ville is more false in plan, and at the 


i ame time we really think more pow- 
-ierful in .execution,.than any of its 
-predecessors. 


In the work first mentioned (Saint 
Leon) the picture of conjugal attach- 


“ment, fidelity, affliction, agony, gra- 


dual alienation, and ultimate destruc- 


- tion, is managed with a skill, and 


worked up with a feeling for pathos, 
beyond all praise. The character of 
Marguerite excites the interest of a 
saintly portrait by one of the old mas- 
ters : she seems to shine with a purer 


light than that of the daily earth: the 


power of her virtue, and the magna- 


‘nimity of her prudence, produce. the 


effect of passion from their intensity, 
—and entirely preserve the concep- 
tion from’ wearing that air of coldness 


_and insipidity. which generally be- 


longs to faultless personages. As 
her noble and confiding soul becomes 
smitten with distrust, and its affec- 
tions are blighted in their core, a 
gloom, like the frown of heaven, 
spreads over the unhappy offender of 
so much goodness. In losing his place 
in her heart, he seems to undergo the 
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Tiaae . 
doom of excommunication fiom para- 
dise: ‘a cloud spreads over the! hori 
zon of his fortunes—which ‘neither . 
immortality nor boundless wealth can . 
ever clear away. 

Fleetwood, again, is ‘a story of con- 
jugal dissension : the hero is the slave 
of early circumstances, and a tyrant 
towards late connexions. . At an ad- 
vanced period of his life he marries a 
young and accomplished female, who 
is left solely dependent on him bya 
melancholy accident which befel her 
family. The heedless appropriation 
to herself of a favourite study-room 
belonging to her husband, first instils 
the poisonous drop into her cup of fe- 
licity, turning it into bitterness for 
them both. The infatuation, how- . 
ever, is not unnatural, and it is very . 
finely described in its paroxysms. But , 
Ruffigny’s journey from. Lyons’ to 
Versailles, when a child and: a runa- 
way from a silk manufactory, in order 
to tell his story to Louis XIV., “and 
claim redress from that monarch, is 
our favourite part of the book. 

I was persuaded that I could interest his - 
majesty in my case, that I could induce 
him to judge me deserving of his protec- 
tion. I would say to him, sire, dispose of . 
me as you please; make me one of your 
pages; you shall find me the most zealous 
and faithful of your servants! * * * * * 
I bought a portrait of this monarch: it 
was almost the only extravagance of which 
I had been guilty since my last degrada- 
tion. I carried it in my pocket: on Sun- 
days, when I had wandered into the most 
obscure retreat I could find, I held it in 
my hand, I set it before me, I talked to it, 
and endeavoured to win the good-will of 
the king. Sometimes I worked myself into 
such a degree of fervour and enthusiasm, 
that I could scarcely believe but that the 
portrait. smiled upon me, and with a look 
of peculiar benignity seemed to say; Come 
to Versailles, and I will make your, for- 
tune !—-Fileetwood, vol. i. 


This journey, and series of adven- 
tures, are beautiful: yet we dare not 
say that they are equal to the enter- 
prise of Jenny Deans. 

The master-passion of Mandeville 
is unreasonable, or ‘rather irrational 
hatred :—a feeling’ inconsistent with 
his general character ; out of harmo- 
ny with the circumstances in which he 
is placed ; inadequate as a cause, and, 
extravagantly represented in its -ef- 
fects. The name of madness is, to 
be sure, often introduced, and applied 
to Mandeville’s state of mind: but the 
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interest, we, are solicited, to take in his 
conduct;is not that, which a madman’s 
could, inspire. We, find, however, a 
wast deal of, grand; delineation, and 
penetrating sentiment. in. this. work. 
The: commencement , of Mandeyville’s 
disturbed: life,in the. dark. and fiery 
cloud of public discord is finely ima- 
gined: civil war and massacre seem to 
have, stamped his character :—saved 
from death by the fidelity of a Catho- 
lic female, his education is conducted 
by a Puritan tutor, at an abode which 
“melancholy has marked for her own.” 
Mandeville is offered as a cast from 
such a mould—the result is every 
where, traced. to the engendering 
causes. 

Caleb:Williams was the first of Mr. 
-Godwin’s novels, though we notice it 
last... It represents fatality without 
_destiny, persecution without malice, 
merited misery absurdly accounted 
for. Nature is outraged, and mankind 
‘insulted; in this work. The charac- 
ters, their faults, and misfortunes are 
all traced to social. institutions,—but 
they all of right belong to Mr. Godwin. 
They could not have existed or oc- 
curred. in society as we see it consti- 
tuted, or as it could by any possibili- 
ty be constituted. No one, however, 
who has once read this novel, can 
ever ‘forget it. Mr. Falkland, the 
worthiest of assassins, the most dia- 
bolical of philanthropists, must ever 
after haunt his thoughts as a hideous 
“anomaly ; a something’ sufficiently 
like a fellow creature to pain by the 
resemblance, and far enough wide 
of human nature to startle by its mon- 
trosity. 

There is not, perhaps, amore beau- 
tiful; or amiable composition in the 
language, than Mr. Godwin’s Essay 
on Sepulchres.* He introduces it by 
‘professing ‘his hopelessness, that his 
recommendations will be received. 


I have none of the qualifications that 
befit the institutor and leader of a public 
undertaking. I am aman of no fortune, 
or consequence in my country; I am the 
adherent of no party; I have passed the 
greater part of my life in solitude and re- 
tirement; there are numbers of men who 
everflow with gall and prejudice against me 
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(God. bless them!) and would strenuously 
resist a. proposal I made, ‘though: it, were 
such as from any other. quarter they would 
accept with thankfulness.— Preface «to ‘the 
Essay on Sepulehres. 


The proposal is “for erecting some 
memoral of the illustrious déad; in’ all 
ages, on the spot where their remaims 
have been interred.” 

Whatever may be thought of' the 
practicability of such a scheme, tio 
one who is worthy to read this work 
will doubt, after having read it, that 
it is calculated to engender that ‘ so- 
lemnity and composure ofspirit, which, 
so far as it operates at all, will be fa- 
vourable to elevation of mind, to ge~ 
nerous action, and to virtue.” 

That the reader of this article may 
part with Mr. Godwin with a due 
admiration of his disposition, and of 
his genius, we shall conclude with 
a noble passage from. this excellent 
little work :— 


I conceive it to be one of the advantages 
which the fortune of-my birth reserved for 
me, that I was born the native of.an,old 
country. * * * * JT am. not. satisfied .to 
conyerse only with the generation of “men 
that now happens to subsist: [ wish to live 
in intercourse with the illustrious dead of 
all ages. I demand the  friendship:‘of 
Zoroaster. Orpheus, and Leinus, and Mu- 
seus shall be welcome to me. “I havé a 
craving and an earnest heart, - that) ¢an 
never be contented with any thing in‘ this 
sort while something remains: tobe ob- 
tained. And I feel that thus ‘much, at 
least, the human race owes. to, its /benefac- 
tors, that they should never be :passed.by 
without an affectionate remembrance, L 
would say, with Ezekiel, the Hebrew, , in 
his vision, ‘¢ Let these dry bones live !’” 
Not let them live merely in cold generali- 
ties and idle homilies of morality: but’ let 
them live as my friends, my’ philosophers, 
my instructors, and my guides! I would 
say with the moralist of old—‘* Let me act 
as I would wish to have acted,.if Socrates 
or Cato were the spectators of what, I did.” 
And I am not satisfied only to -call them 
up by a strong effort of the imagination, 
but I would have them,,and men like 
them, ‘¢ around my path, and around, my 
bed,’’—and not allow myself to hold a 
more frequent intercourse with the living, 
than with the departed good. 
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—— 


Books are yours, 


Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 

Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 

Than that accumulated ‘store of gold 

And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 

The Sultan hides in his ancestral tombs. 

These hoards of sweets you can unlock at will : 

And music waits upon your skilful touch.— Wordsworth. 


We too have been bitten with the 
Bibliomania, but our symptoms were 
not desperate, our case was not quite 
hopeless, and we have not therefore 
remainedamong theincurables. While 
the disease was strong upon us, every 
thing gave way to its influence: our 


suburban villa’ was filled, from the. 


kitchen to the attic, with literary 
lumber,—literally then such to us. 
Being now removed from the vortex 
of book-buyers, the spirit of accumu- 
lation has subsided, we have had time 
to cool,—to arrange our books and 
our thoughts, and we can now find 
another use for our collection, beside 
the vain one of exhibiting our choice 


Grolier’s, De Thou’s, and black-letter- 


beauties, to astonished friends or en- 
vious rival collectors.. Notwithstand- 
ing the dull and insipid trifling of 
some Bibliographers, and the finical 
coxcombry of others, there is some- 
thing in this book-science which has 
forcible attractions, not for the trifler 
and idler alone, but for the man of 
letters also. One of the most acute, 
most elegant, and most companion- 
able of scholars—the Atticus of his 
day—is distinguished for his ardour. 
in the pursuit of books, and book 
knowledge ; he has accumulated the 
most extensive, and probably - the 
most complete private. library in the 
world, not merely for the gratifica- 
tion of an ostentatious vanity, but 
for the pleasure of imparting his trea- 
sures to those who need them, and 
know their use and value. 

It is not tothe man of letters, who 
lives in the metropolis, and mixes in 
the world, that the necessity of a 
large library will be obvious,—but to 
such men as the great poet, from 
whom we have taken our motto, who, 
living the life of a recluse, must have 
felt; as he has expressed himself, that 
books— 


Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good, 

Round which with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness may grow. 


It is true; as one of the wisest of 
mankind has said, that ‘“‘ some books 
are to be tasted, others to. be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ;” and that “ some books 
may be read. by deputy ;”—-we, there- 
fore, who have perhaps more than 
enough of the latter class, offer our 
services as deputy readers to those 
who have too much of more valuable 
occupation on their hands to allow 
them to cater for themselves; and 
thus we may have the satisfaction of 
at least being useful to others, if our 
reading has .been of. no avail to our- 
selves. 

With this view we have selected a 
few of our rarissimi ; and shall, from 
time to. time, describe, analyse, or 
extract from them ; but we must pre- 
mise that we shall not indulge our- 
selves, in describing the dimensions 
of the margin, the condition—“ the 
Morocco - Russia~or-Hogs-skin sur- 
touts, (howevertempting the theme); 
and that we shall claim the privilege 
of our friend Weathercock, of con- 
tinuing our notices only when “ we 
are in the humour.” 

It is curious, and we cannot but 
think it is ominous, that we should 
have chosen this 17th day of June, 
the anniversary of our club, for the 
first of our lucubrations. Who does 
not know eur clubP—The Roxburgh 
—the Dilletanti of the literary world; 
which, as all the world knows, was 
instituted to commemorate the enor- 
mous value of a worthless edition of 
the Decameron! But more of this when 
we record our transactions. 

What, lover of fiction is unac- 
quainted with the Heptameron of that 
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Daisy of Daisies — that Queen of’ 


Queens—Margaretof Navarre? writ- 
ten in emulation of the Decameron, 
and the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and, 
strange to say, surpassing both in the 
licentiousness of some of the stories! 
But very few, we presume, know, 
that a portion of the book appeared 


in English, as early as the year 1597, | 
and might therefore have found .a - 


place in Shakspeare’s library; as it 
would, no doubt, in that collected for 
him, by Maister Samuel Ireland, if 
it had not been too rare and introw- 
vable for him to have any chance of 
meeting with it. Here then dear 
Bibliophile is the title of this Phoenix. 
“© Heptameron. The Queen of Na- 
uarres Tales. Containing verie plea- 
sant Discourses of fortunate Lovers. 
Now newly translated out of French 
into English. London. Printed by 
V.S. for John Oxenbridge, and are to 
be solde at his shop in Paules-church- 
yard, at the signe of the Parrot, 1597.” 
small quarto. This very curious lit- 
tle volume contains only seventeen 
tales, the first nine of which are those 
of the first day in the original; the 
next four are the second, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth of the second day; the two 
following are the ninth and tenth of 
the third day;—the sixteenth and 
seventeenth are not in the original 
Heptameron at all. The former of 
the two last mentioned, though graft- 
ed upon the first novel of the second 
day, is originally English, but probably 
it was not written on purpose for this 
work. It would have been extracted 
entire as a pleasant specimen of old 
English story-telling, but for the ex- 
ceptionable morality of some parts, 
and the want of delicacy in others ; 
the reader, however, may be assured 
that he has all of it that is worth hav- 
ing in the following extract. The 
narration is given sometimes in the 
third, and sometimes in the first per- 
son; such irregularities not being 
very carefully guarded against by the 
writers of those days. The humour- 
ous simplicity of the language in 
which the following tale is delivered, 
with the extreme smartness of some 
of the points, are; we think, likely to 
render it very delectable to our rea- 
ders. It is homely, it is true ; more 
so, perhaps, than Beppo, or the late 
Mr. Little’s verses,—and yet it may 
be read with less danger than either 


one or the other of these celebrated 
and popular compositions. 


| Of a merry conceited Brickelayer, 
that had acurst queane to his wife, 
and of that which happened. 


In the towne of Bleare, nere Aragon, 
there is a village called S. Mortis the 
faire, where there dwelt a handsome prop- 
per fellow, as any in Paris, where he was 
borne; and for his valour he durst have 
travelled into any gentlemans buttery, 
where all the barrels had beene full, with- 
out either dagger or sword about him. For 
his resolutions, if he had once gotten under 
amaydes chamber-window, he would never 
have started, till they had emptied some- 
thing on his head. For his courage he durst 
have gone mito any bad place, and would 
have come out againe as honest a man as 
when he first went in. For his credit, he 
might have runne on the score for sixe pots, 
with any alewife that. kept house within five 
miles where he dwelt. For his qualities 
every maner of way, he had the prehemi- 
nence emongst all the youths that were in 
those quarters ; for at maytide, who was 
the ringleader for the fetching home of a 
maypole, but he? at Midsummer he was 
chosen the Summer lord: at every bridal, 
who must dance with the bride, but lusty 
Roger? Thus for a pleasant life, the con- 
stables of Paris lived not more merrily than 
he. And for his reputation, he was almost 
as much reverenced as our Churchwardens. 
But as the stoutest stand of ale at last is set 
on tilt, and the fattest goose comes soonest 
to the spitte ; so his former fortunes were 
drawen to the latest date, and his prime of 
pleasures concludes with mishap. But oh 
cruel love, oh cruel love, that was the first 
fruit to his felicities! But who can resist 
love, if it be once crept into the bottome of 
a man’s belly ? Oh, what a rumbling it 
makes in his stomach, and how it bethrobs 
him about the heart. And see now the 
sequelle of his mishappe: he fortuned to be 
at a sheep-shearing, where he met with a 
pretie wench named Sissy, in a fine red pet- 
ticoate, with damaske upper bodies, a white 
apron before her; and upon her head a 
broad felt hat, with a brave branch of rose- 
mary sticking in her bosome ; appointed 
amongst the rest with a paire of sheares to 
helpe sheare sheepe, and he having brought 
foorth a lusty yoang ramme, would haue 
laid him in her lappe; but she refusing to 
take him, sayd unto him: Now good friend 
Roger, if you love me, bring me none but 
polde sheepe; for of all things in the world, 
1 cannot abide these horned beasts. When 
he heard these milde words, thus gently 
spoken, and how kindly she: pronounced. 
this sentence, (Good friend Roger, if you 
love me) oh heavens (thought he) what a 
sweete charme is this! Then noting hermo+ 


“destie, that/she could not abide the sight of 
an horned béast,: he began to :thinke with 
himselfe,-how-happy might that man be’ac- 
counted who could light of sucha wife. 
And having’ but a little: given:scope to his 
owne affections, love that* had his. tinder- 
boxe ready to:strike fire, by’ this time had 
set his fancy of such a flame, that not lone 
ger able to endure. the: heate -without 
a cup of sacke, he said unto her: Sis- 
ter, your maner of phrase hath wonderfully 
troubled me: for in your first speeches you 
call me your good friend Roger, and then 
you came in with a doubtfull demand, in 
these words Gf you do love me) as though 
Tcould be your good friend, and yet didnot 
love you: but Sissey, sith you have popt 
me such a doubtfull question, If you and I 
were alone by ourselves, I would give you 
such an answer, that you should well finde 
that I loved you, and that hereafter you 
might leave out your J/, and say Roger 
asse you love me. 

With these words, pretily casting her 
head at one side, she gave him such a leer- 
ing looke, that might as well have danted 
him with dispaire; as give him comforte and 
hope of grace ; for the one of her eyes was 
bleared, and seemed as though she wept, 
the other was a prety pinkeney, looking 
ever as though shee smiled, for that in her 
very countenance at one instance, you might 
easily beholde pleasure, and paine, pitie, 
and rigour, curtesie and crueltie, love and 
disdaine; and then with a sweet voice, like 
one ‘that were asking an almes, she sayd : 
Roger, if you love meas you say, your love 
shall not-be lost: but men are so crafty now 
adayes before they are married, that they 
will make a mayde believe they love her, 
tidl,and then they will not stick to deny 
their owne’ children ; but if your love be 
no-such love, Roger you shall not finde me 
unkinde: when he heard the wisedome of 
theswench, it made his pulses to beate ; 
and:for answere he said, 

Sissy, your sober speeches so wisely deli- 
vered; together with your sweete counte- 
nance so lively placed, hath so prevailed 
with your good friend Roger, that for the 
better confirmation of my love, receave here 
this token, asa pledge of my good: will; 
and, ‘taking then a twopenny piece which 
hee had:in his purse, he bowed it and gave 
it unto her,:the which when she had receiy- 
ed, ‘she said; 

WellRoger, now I doe account you as 
mine ownes and at night when my mother 
is gone to:bedde, if you will come home, 
we will there'talke further of this matter: 
and. for your welcome I will bestowe ‘of you 
a messe of creame. 

Sissy (says: hey ‘looke you keepe’ your 
promise; for I will be: there, and because 
you will beiatso much cost with a messe of 
creame, will bring with me a penny worth 
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of spice ‘cakes:t) and:althoughsthey:liadithus 
referred their: further spéechestil their next 
meeting, yet during: the:timé: that: itheyime. 
mained: theres ini place} amany:camarous: 
glances, ‘and loving: ocountenances, ithere 
passed: still too-ando fro between thenrz but 
at night ‘the appointed time: beingicome, 
thither he went, and Sissy;:was atthe wine. 
dow watching for hisscoming;:who having: 
once espied him, she opened the dore; where 
she received him:with such a sweete kisse, 
as if her breath had: been Jately perfumed 
for the purpose, whose dainty smell.was:as 
Savery as if it had'been a red herring’ that 
had beene newly rosted ;—her lovely lippes: 
pleasant and soft like a.locke of wool that 
was but then come out of the seame basket: 
Before they parted, their marriage day was 
appointed; and Sissy, in’ time made her 
mother acquainted with*the matter s/ who, 
nothing misliking of her daughters choyce, 
gave her her blessing, with many-other:good. 
helps to furnish foorth her bridall’day: ‘the 
which, when time had drawen to be solem= 
nized, and that the listy youths of the pa- 
rish were gathered together ito\go with us 
to church, and the young .damsels. were 
flocked on a heape to waite on'the-bride, ats 
tending her coming foorth; the good “olde 
woman, her mother, who-had: been:evér 
chary of the lovely chicken her ‘daughter, 
and then at the very instant whem we were 
ready to go to churchy she’ was schooliiié of 
her with this exhortation. : 

Sissy (said she) the day is now come which 
you have so much longed after s:itas twenty 
yeares ago since you first wishedefor a»husz 
band, and, byrlady daughter, yow were then 
seventeene or eighteene ‘years of age, so'that 
at this present you want not’ above two or 
three, of forty: now if wit went by yeares, 
you are old enough to’be wise: but<I be- 
ing your mother, ‘besides my many yeares, 
which might advancé my skill, *so'I have 
buried four sevérall husbands (the heavens 
be praised for it!) which hath so much the 
more confirmed my experience’in ‘the dis. 
positions of men}/and I can’the better judge 
of their: naturall inclinations :\ and by all 
that I have gathered by my owne ‘proofe 
and practise,I have found it ‘still by trial; 
that: the fantasies of men are ever best fitted 
with the follies of women © * * * 
a % i OTEK & % Thow 
art now to consider the’ inequality of" the 
yeares betweene thy selfe and thy husbande: 
and therefore a little to whet “him onto 
make him to like the better of thee, *it shall 
not be a misse for thee to'sheweé some youth- 
full conceipt,’ ‘especially “being ‘thy “bridal 
day, * 8 #o # Boot owith much more 
after this: manner." dat TAT 

Sissy, making’ a manerly curtesie, ‘sayd+ 
yes forsooth mother; I will remember ‘all 
that you have tolde me: by this tiie all 
things being prepared, to church they went, 
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aghierb:th er priest: having) oncesdoneshis,ofs 
fives “they \returivedagaitve;/ and | were: acs 
companied with herneighbouts and frendes 
thatswentyhome toodinner with: them, for 
whom there: was: prouided:furmentie,: and 
mincepies, ‘besides other good meates: both 
xostiand:sod 3; the which: being) all: ready, 
Sissy was» placed at: the’ upper end, be- 
tween: twoof the: most: substantial. honest 
menvaccording tothe custome of the parish 
and: himselfe likewise: (as the maner was) 
lid: wait that day at the table with a napkin 
banging on his shoulder. : 

But oh what a comfort it was to him, to 
see howe dainetily Sissy fed-of enery dish 
that came to table, and how lustily she laid 
about) her for her victuals, and (thought 
hee) if it be true as some men say, that a 
good feeding horse will go through with his 
jabour, then I warrant you if I give Sissie 
her meate, I neede not feare.. But dinner 
being almost at an end, and the cake bread 
and cheese readie to be set upon the table, 
the good old woman her mother who had 
likewise beene very busie that daie in taking 
paines; to fill the pots, and to carry away 
emptie dishes, began to cheere up the com- 
panie, bidding them welcome, and telling 
them she was sorie there was no. better 
cheere for them. 

[Part of what follows im the original we 
arevhere compelled to omit. | 
 Within.a very few months after Roger 
was maried, Sissy began to grow jelous: 
for she had bin: once thirsty, and. when 
that he-wanted money. to send to the ale- 
house, she would tell him that hee spent 
away his thrift amongest some other yong 
queanes. » Here began our first falling out: 
and to set forward the. matter, there dwelt 
at the very next house by. him:a Taylor that 
had a wife, who. was sure once a day to 
measure, the breadth of her husbands 
shoulders with his owne meteyarde. 

Sissy and this Taylors wife grew to be 
acquainted: and amongst other conclusions 
it) was agreed between them; that to pre- 
went diseases, and to preserue them in 
health, they would euery morning, next 
their hearts, take a physical diet, which 
was a full quarte of the quintessence drawne 
from: an.ale tub, warmed by the fire, with 
 agrated nutmeg, halfe.a yeard of blacke 
_ pudding rosted, @ quantitie of salt, with a 
measure -of fine wheat flower, first. made 
into,,paste, and after baked ina loafe of 
bread; these ingredients, after they had in- 
corporated. together, they would afterwardes 
| lightly, fast. till noone: and .they founde 
| such..a commoditie in’ ysing the medicine, 
that, if the Taylorand he had not ‘euery 
morning giuen them money.to pay for the 
_ simples,» it had, not.beene,good for them-to 

come.,that.,day ‘after; in-their, sights ;, for 
the 'Faylor’s wifeshee could. handle a mete- 
yeard or. a cudgell passing. nimbly. . But 
Sissy had gotten the practise of all manner 
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of weapons and besides:that, shee had-the 
use: of» her nailes;« which»she employed 
many - times; about «my faces She could: 
likewise handle a paire.of .belowes:about 
my pate, a paire of tonguessabout my 
shinnes, a firebrand .sometimes’should: flie 
at my head, a ladle full of: scalding liquor 
otherwhiles. in. my bosom, a. three-faoted! 
stoole, a pot, a candlesticke, or any other 
thing whatsoeuer came next: her hand,:all 
was one to her, she had learned such. a 
dexteritie in the deliuerie, that they should. 
haue come whirling about my eares., . But 
in the end, hee deuising with himselfa 
a remedy for the mischiefes, he found 
meanes to be made the constable, hoping 
that his office would haue bin a protection: 
to him for a yeare, and that shee durst not 
haue stricken her majesties officer. But 
within a day or two, it: was his fortune to 
finde oute a pot of strong ale, which she 
had. set vp in a corner for her owne drink- 
ing ; and he (being thirsty) gaue it such a 
soope, that he left very little behinde; the: 
which afterwards when she came to seeke 
for, and found her store so. pitifully im- 
paired, against his comming home at night, 
she prouided her of a waster; and hee was 
no sooner entered the doores, but forth she 
comes with her cudgell in her hand, and 
with such a terrible countenance, that were 
able to affright any man that should behold 
it. 

Roger (said she) I had thought you 
would neuer haue giuen me occasion to be 
iealous of yous; but now I see you loue a 
cup of strong ale better than you loue me: 
and do you not thinke then that I haue: 
great reason to be displeased with your vn« 
kindnesse towards mee, and to beate out 
that lacke of loue that causeth you so 
lightly to regard me: Sissey (said:he) take 
heed what you do, for you know that Iam 
her majestie’s officer, and here I charge 
you in the Queenes name that you holde 
your handes. What master. constable 
(said she) have you gotten an inchantment 
for me: or do you thinke that your charme 
shall serve to excuse you: No sure, no, 
for now you have deserued double punish 
ment: first, you being an. officer, if you 
offer wrong, your punishment must be so 
much the more grievous ;.and-is It not 
meere iniustice to take that which was’ not 
prouided for you? Next, you »haue des 
served to be wel punished, for the little 
reuerence you haue used in the» execution 
of your office, commaunding mee inthe 
Queenes. name to holde my handes with 
your. cappe on. your head, nor vsing-any 
dutie or reuerence.. But maister.constable; 
I will teach you how to yse.an offices» ands 
with, that.she let flie at his heads:shoulders, 
and. armes,.and would stil erie; Renzem= 
ber heereafter how, you. doe:yoursefiites rex 
member.your, ducty to, the Queene; ress 
member when you do command m her 
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Maiesties name, that you put off your cap, 
and; ,do it, with;.a-reuerence; and such-a 
number, of other. remembrances she gaue 
him,..as(L.thinke) there was neuer poore 
constable before nor since, so. instructed in 
an. office as hee was. To tell of many 
other. like remembrances. which at ‘other 
times: she bestowed upon him, would be 
but tedious.:. but the conclusion is, he is 
now.rid of her, she being dead, and heele 
keepe himselfe a widower (for her sake) as 
long as he liveth. 


So much for the carpenter and his 
“ curst wife: but what is perhaps 
still’ more worthy of notice in this 
singular volume, is a prefatory ad- 
dress to Master Oxenbridge the pub- 
lisher, by some wit, signing himself 
A. B.—which is written in a pleasant 
Rabelesian vein, and which savours 
very much of the facetious style of 
the quaint and joyous Sir John Ha- 
rington. We give it entire, and shall 
add nothing of our own, that we may 
leave the reader con la bocca dolce. 


To his assured good friend I. O. Stationer. 

Sir, you having manie times beene in 
hand with me about a booke, intituled. The 
Queene of Nauarres Tales; which (as you 
Say) you. have caused to be translated out 
of French, at your proper charges, on mind 
to\print it, and you have several times bin 
in hand with me to write youa Preface. You 
know I never: read the booke, and there- 
fore. Iam not able to say what argument it 
hholdeth, nor otherwise what. it concerns, 
which, were behovefull to be knowne to 
him, that,,shall write a preface: but the 
title.is enough to grace the booke, bearing 
the name of the Queene of Nauarres Tales; 
whereby any man may conjecture that the 
eontentes are some pithiediscourses, written 
for pleasure and recreation: and so great a 
princess, .voucbsafing so.to honour them 
with her, owne.name, who can thinke but 
that the pleasure is contained within the 
limits ,both of wit and modesty ? For the 
curious, conceited fellows that live now 
in. the world, thogh not possest with any 
great store of malice nor wit, but are yet 
of such a jesting humour, that they will 
dry-bob any, man‘that writes of what sub- 
ject soevers-—insteade of a preface, I will 
present them with a piece of an olde tale; 
a fiction, and fained, 1 know not by whom ; 
butaf the:author will not be found, let me 
father it myselfe;the fable is. this. 

Nature haying, many yeares agoe so 
wasted. hen) -treastires, ia.the perfitting of 
woman's: beauties, | that. by her former pro- 
digalitie, -her perfections are. so consumed 
and: spent.) that the women-of this age are 
enforced to supply their. defects by. pexiwigs 
and painting, by bombasting and bolstering, 
and/such other artificial helps; the poore 
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lady (finding her.owne scarcitie, not able to 
performe that, excellencie, as before she had 
done.in, the feminine. sex), determined yet 
to, make; proofe, .and, to. trie. her cunning, 
what she could do in the:masculine.....Vn- 
dertaking. the taske,,, with this settled curi- 
ositie, she proportioned.a man.of :such,ex= 
cellent perfection in_all his limbs and line- 
aments, that Nature herselfe began to 
wonder at her owne worke; and as the cu- 
rious artificer, who thinkes his labor to..be 
but lost, that is still .concealed.and never 
brought to sight, so. Nature bringing. forth 
this super-excellent personage to be viewed, 
appointed him in such a place where.the 
people of seueral nations: had_ their. conti- 
nual recourse: the first that, passed-by was 
a Spaniard, who taking a. full. suruey.of 
this new formed man, crossing himselfe, 
both his forehead and breast ;_ then throw- 
ing up his handes with admiration .to the 
heauens, hee saide with.aloude voice ;.¢O 
most glorious and excellent. creature! ..in 
countenance more amiable and lovely than 
our Lady of Loretta, in personage more 
comly than _§. Jago of Compostela: but 
how shall I extoll thy. prayses ?. my;com- 
parisons are too weake;.. 1: will therefore 
leave thee and blesse Nature, who, hath 
blessed herselfe in featuring of, thee.’” 
Nature that stoode faste by, where. she 
might both heare and see, and yet ynseene 
herselfe, was wel pleased with this first sa- 
lutation, and the Spaniard thus. departed. 
The next that came by was.an Italian, and’ 
he, (as. the Spaniard before,. but. with a’ 
little more circumspection), taking a: view of 
this goodly creature, fell first into the fit. of 
wondering ; from. that, into, an extasie of 
praising, then to protesting, that, for a 
thousand..ducats he woulde. not haue. his 
wife to haue.a sight of this temptation : 
and now he fell to swearing, thatto prevent 
all perills, he woulde keepe her still lockt: 
yp in a.chamber;. and thus he went. his 
way. With this Nature smiled to see the 
passionate demeanour of the iealous-headed 
Italian. And. let it suffice that I deliver 
(though not in this’ particular sort) how 
the people of sundry other nations as they 
passed. by, what praises and commenda- 
tions, they would all of them. attribute 
to this handy-work of Nature, imputing it’ 
to bee without fault, blemish, imperfection, 

or any maner of defect; till at the last 

there fortuned, to. come by an Englishman. 

I think some of the. travelling. fellows 

whereof. there are some, that. running 

thorow: the: world to. seeke new. fashions 

abroade, doe lose ail their wits. that: they 

carried with them: from home ;, or perhaps 

it might, be some worthy. souldier, that if 
he hath: but discharged.a.case of 
out..of a.gentleman’s chamber, seene an 
ensigne three times spread in the: field, puts 
himself byand by into:an arming doublet, 
the poyntes, with. greate siluer tagges,,. tied 
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in ‘the’ pitche' of the shoulder : then at every 
word he must be caled Mas: Captain : then 
if hee haue’ but learned’ thus much of the 
néw ‘discipline,’ as to’ say, Double your 
rankes onthe right hand, now again as 
you’ were, double your’ files on the left 
hand,’ close you ‘ranks, open your files : 
why so, this is enough to make him able 
to coosin an hundred and fiftie soldiers of 
their pay. Now for table-talke you shall 
heare nothing out of their mouths, but 
of ‘the scaling of forts, the assaulting of 
breaches, the taking of citadales, and by 
their words they will seeme to undertake 
the winning of a greater towne than Lys- 
bourne, but with discharging two or three 
vollies of oths. To conclude, when they 
aré angrie, there is nothing in their mouthes 
but the stab; and when they are pleased, 
their friendship is not woorth an ordinary 
eighteene pence. I speake not to prejudice 
anie gentleman that hath trauelled for his 
owne experience, whereof there bee many 
worthy of commendations, nor to disgrace 
any souldier that is of desert, whereof there 
are none but are worthy of honour: but I 
Speake of those counterfeit companions, 
that under these titles and pretences do 
countenance themselues, taking authoritie 
to slander, iest, scoffe, and find fault at any 
thing. One of these priuileged people now 
passing along the streete, his gesture so 
gouerned as if he caried a whole common- 
wealth in his head, his eyes so fixed as if 
hee were in the meditation of his mistresse, 
‘his countenance so graced, as a man might 
see a dicker of fools in his face, his saluta- 
tion to such as passed by was a nod with 
his head, and his hand clapt ouer his lips, 
which they do call the Basiles manus, his 
Speeches compendious and shorte, nothing 
but sentences : this finical fellow being now 
come tothe place where Nature was yet 
abiding, rejoycing to heare herselfe so glo- 
rified for this excellencie of her worke, he 
began as the rest had done, to survey euery 
part, euery proportion and lineament, from 
the top to the toe, he went about him, and 
round about him, behinde, and before, 
prying, and beholding wyth more curiosity 
than any of the rest had done before him ; 
and when he had looked til he was wearie, 
said never a word, but shaking a little his 
head was going away, till Nature seeing 
this strange demeanor called him backe, 
and in curteous sort demaunded of him how 
he liked the object, that hee had so ad- 
uisedly perused : to the which he answered ; 
in faith it is not to be misliked, it 1s a very 
goodly presence, handsome, comely, God 
had done his part, and he saw nothing but 
the man was well inough. But I pray, 
saide Nature againe, what is it that you 
mislike? I perceive by your’ speeches 
there is somethine amisse, and’ therefore 
tell me what it is that you dothinke might 
be amended ? Gentlewoman (said he) see- 


ing’ you presse me so farre, T ‘will deale 
plainly with you ; the fault that I finde is 
this, it is pitty that he’ is ‘not°an English- 
man borne, I could then hane commended 
these perfections, which T will now forbeare. 
And it is pitie (said Nature) that thou art 
an Englishman borne, for if thou ‘wert not 
an Englishman borne I woulde so display 
thy imperfections, which in regard of that 
renowned nation now I will’ omit.» This 
poore pedant meeting with such a counter 
buffe, thought it not good to fall a scolding 
with the Gentlewoman, but caling her curst 
queane, went his way scratching of. his 
head. And here an ende of an olde tale. 

Now M. Oxenbridge I wil direct my 
text again to your private selfe, how shall 
you and I escape the gentle frump from 
these same perilous conceited fellowes, that 
will not omit to finde a faulte at anie thing, 
nor wil not forbeare to breake a iest vppon 
any man? Marry Ile tell you how, weele 
stop their mouths if we can, wee wil give 
them the foole aforehand; I do not meane 
to any friendly reader, that will sooner 
wink at the fault, than finde a fault, but 
to these mungrell curres, that although 
they cannot bite, will yet stand aloofe and 
barke. And this Misacmos in his Apolo- 
gie of Aiax sayth is a figure, and he calls 
it Prolepsis or Prevention. Nowe if we 
by giving the foole aforehand, could pre- 
uent them that they should not snarle at us, 
twere a pretty tricke. And why not? For 
now I remember me, I knewe the practise 
of it long before I knew Misacmos, and 
learned it of a gentlewoman that had borne 
a bastard before shee was martied, who for 
prevention sake would call bad names first, 
and would raise slaunderous reportes ‘of 
euery other woman, how honest soever, 
because she would brand them all with her 
owne marke. Call you this a figure. No 
sir, it was wit, and I warrant you proceed- 
ed from a very quicke conceit : but by your 
leave, if my wife were but halfe so wise,’ 1 
would thinke that a carte were fitter for her 
than a coach. 

Well I thanke you Misacmos; we have 
made a little bold with your figure, and I 
hope without offence ; and I see prevention 
is very good * ? ™ ” # 
let them winch that are rubbed on the gall, 
but if they kicke, I will stand’ aloofe and 
crie, guppe old jade are you coltish ? And 
when I have a little langhed, ‘I will leave 
myselfe to this olde axiome Quimoccat moec- 
cabitur ; the which in’our mother tongue 
may thus be interpretted, shee is a sorry 
lady that hath neuer a joynter. Thus. M. 
Oxenbridge if you shall accept these tines 
thts hastily hatched, I hope the curteous 
reader will not be offended,* and» for ‘the 
imalitious I care not.” ‘Thus with my corm- 
Méndations to yourselfe L ende. 

Your assured:friend, 
ADB. 
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“Christian the Seventh, on, his ac- 
céssion to the throne of Denmark, in 
1766, was sixteen years of age, of 
an agreeable, person. and pleasing 
manners. His affability, .and:.the 
hopés always inspired by anew reign, 
recalled to the court those pleasures 
which the austerity of his predecessor 
had banished ; and these were still 
further increased by the arrival of 
his young consort, Matilda, a sister 
of George the Third of England, 
whom Christian married soon after 
he ascended the throne. Matilda 
was in her sixteenth year, and to a 
beautiful complexion joined regular 
features: she was, however, treated 
with neglect by her husband, and an 
open rupture soon took place between 
the royal pair. Addicted to the so- 
ciety of dissolute young men, the 
iXing passed his time in turbulent 
pleasures, which sometimes exposed 
him to danger, even in the streets of 
his capital. To wean him, if possi- 
ble, from these habits, he was per- 
suaded to travel; and two years after 
his nuptials, quitting his young Queen, 
then just delivered of a'son and heir, 
he departed for England, where his 
stay was but short; and thence, 
passing through Holland into France, 
hé arrived at Paris, and soon acquired 
the’ good graces of the city and the 
court. . A contemporary writer ob- 
serves, with the arrogance of a 
Frenchman,. “ We were surprised to 
find in a Monarch. of the North, a 
handsome person, a genteel air, and 
something like manners.” Christian 
was preparing to proceed to Italy, 
when he was recalled to Copenhagen 
by intelligence of quarrels subsisting 
between his Consort and the (Jueen 
Dowager, his stepmother, a princess 


of considerable talents, but of an in-- 


triguing . disposition. The young 
Queen had not been very discreet 
in ‘the assertion of her prerogative ; 
while, on the other hand,_ sufficient 
time had ‘not; elapsed. for. the Queen 
Dowager to ;divest herself of those 
habits of command, to which. her 
former. station, entitled, her,....' The 
retun of the King put. anend .to 
these bickerings; and, peace, was, ;at 
least ‘to. outsvard appearance, estas 
blished, But, though trangnillity was 
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thus resvored at court. discoutant 


was, visible:in the: countryy «During 
the King’s absence; the Queen Dows 
ager had beenintrighing in favour of 
her son, \Prince ‘Fredérickyon whosé 
behalf she;iendeayoured:to gaim the 
suffrages .of the nation’ ih general, 
and the nobility im particular. “@hris: 
tian, on his return, found parties rune 
ning very high. At the head! of ‘the 
most numerous, and supported by the 
chief officers of state, stood Count 
Holk, a favourite of the King, whose! 
removal Matilda endeavoured to. ef 
fect, as the means of thereby regain- 
ing the King’s affection; ‘and:the rex 
spect due to her rank; whilé> the 
Count employed. all his:influenceste: 
inflame the quarrel between the royal 
pair. 

Christian had. been accompanied on 
his travels, and had brought back 
with him as his physician, John Free 
derick Struensee, the'son of a German’? 
clergyman, born in 1787, who had 
practised at Altona; whence:he! was 
taken into the royal services *In'the 
assurance that Struensee was equally 
inimical to the Queen as himself} 
Count Holk induced the King to de- 
pute his physician with any commu 
nications it was requisite to make td 
the Queen. But this measure proved 
fatal to the interests of Holk 3 for 
while, on the one hand, Christian be= 
came every day: more attached te 
Struensee, Matilda, contrasting the 
respectful attention of the present fa- 
vourite with the haughty demeanour 
of the former one, accustomed her= 
self, by degrees, to Stiiensee’s 's0- 
ciety, and admiration. of his talents 
soon succeeded to ‘her former aver= 
sion. He was successively appointed 
governor, of) the young Prinee,:and 
reader, to. the King and. Queen, >in 
which office he..so completely ingra- 
tiated himself with both parties; that 
he was enabled: to effect.a reconcilias 
tion, between them. » Struensee now 
pursued with ardour the plans ‘of iam 
bition he had) secretly: formed : “he 
caused his, intimate associate; Brandt; 
to be:appointed director) of: the the- 
atres;iand matine -des:plaisirs;:in the! 
place: ef {Count Holky ::\Bernstorffo" 
who had long,dbeen! prime minister, 
was dismissed from: his situation, and 
all thé ,officessofjstate were filled by 
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Struensee, who wasrappeirted .cabis 
net minister. Matilda’s triumph was 
now complete); she was‘ treated’ with 
respect: by: the: King, cand Struensee 
possessed her full-confidence.—Ini or- 
der {to :consolidate ‘their ‘newly-ac- 
quired :power, they contrived to se- 
clude:the King from all society; and 
more particularly endeavoured to pre- 
vent, any intercourse’ between the 
monarch,and his ministers. Brandt 
was directed to occupy him constantly 
with frivolous amusements ; and this 
mode of life was as congenial to the 
King’s disposition as it was favour- 
able-to, the views of Struensee, who, 
encouraged by the success of his for- 
mer efforts, ventured, in 1770, ona 
measure, by which a complete change 
was effected: in the Danish constitu- 
tion, and the whole power placed in 
the hands of himself and the Queen. 
At their instigation, the King abo- 
lished the council of state, and sub- 
stituted in its:place a committee, 
consisting of the heads of the different 
departments of government. 
members of this body possessed very 
limited powers they could assemble 
only at stated periods, might be dis- 
missed at pleasure, and, in short, had 
neither title, rank, nor ‘influence. 
The Danish nobility had hitherto en- 
joyed a seat in the state council, and 
considered its abolition as an infringe- 
ment of their privileges: from this 
moment they determimed upon the 
ruin of the minister who had proposed 
this measure. Nor did Struensee 
manifest. sufficient prudence in’ the 
| maintenance of the power ‘he had ac- 
quired; for although the foreign re- 
lations were conducted agreeably to 
the dictates of sound policy, his in- 
ternal administration was not marked 
with the same character. Bold, even 
to presumption, in adopting projects, 
-he-.abandoned them with timidity 
when their execution was vigorously 
opposed.: During his short but stormy 
administration, his schemes were va- 
rious and manifold: he proposed to 
reform the financial system, and to 
diminish the taxes—he was anxious 
forthe improvement of the jurispru- 
dence, and had ‘plans for increasing 
the army and navy of Denmark, with- 
out..any additional’ expense tothe 
country. © In pursuance of these pro- 
jects, many offices of state were abo- 
lished—the officers of the royal house- 
hold were diminished—the horse- 
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guards. were’ disbanded} and their 
duty performed by dragoons... A plan, 
which has since been adopted, of 
commuting the pérsonal services of 
the peasants for a’ pecuniary rent, 
met with so determined.an opnésition, 
on the part of the nobility, that he 
was forced to abandon the measure. 
The King grew every day more 
averse from business, and. his fa- 
culties were visibly impaired. Stru- 
ensee was invested with powers such 
as no Danish minister had pre- 
viously enjoyed: he was authorised 
to issue any orders he might verbally 
receive from the King, and, without 
requiring the royal signature, send 
them to the different departments of 
government : it was mercly necessary 
that the cabimet seal should be affixed 
to them, and that an extract should 
once a week be laid before the King. 
His enemies discovered, in this mea- 
sure, a plan for annihilating the royal 
authority ; and they availed, them- 
selves of the liberty of the -press, 
which he had introduced, to repre— 
sent his actions in the most unfayour- 
able light, and to spread atrocious 
calumnies against him and the Queen. 
This Princess had, in 1771, been de- 
livered of a daughter; andmany scan-, 
dalous reports, respecting the legiti- 
macy of this infant, were, ‘afloat. 
Struensee was accused of criminal 
intimacy with the wife of his Soye- 
reign and benefactor, and minute 
particulars were detailed, to give sup- 
port to this assertion. In conse- 
quence of these libels, the liberty of the 
press was restricted, but the public_. 
mind becameevery day more inflamed. 
In this critical juncture, Struensee’s 
firmness deserted him ; and his,anxi- 
ety became excessive when a mutiny. 
broke out among a detachment of 
sailors, who had been brought to 
Copenhagen, and were destined to 
serve against Algiers: the pretext, of 
this disturbance was waut of pay. 
To prevent similar occurrences, Stru- 
ensee determined to remodel the po- 
lice by that of Paris; and this mea- 
sure augmented the number .of* his. 
enemies. . 
The hatred of the public now, broke,” 
out in open murmurs, and Struensee’s 
situation became so critical, that the 
British envoy, foreseeing the. disas- 
ro us consequences which would re-_ 
ul t from the fate of the minister, en- ’ 
deavoured to persuade him to retire, 
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and went so’far as to offer him’the 
assistance of his purse, should pect 
hiary means be wanting, to enable 
him to remove from the kingdom. “It 
is believed, that Struensee himself 
was anxious to avoid the impendmg 
storm, but that the Queen opposed 
his retreat, fearful she should thereby 
lose her acquired power. 

The public feeling broke out in 
threats against the obnoxious minis- 
ter, whose apprehensions became evi- 
dent. Precautions were taken against 
popular commotion; the palace guard 
was doubled; cannon was planted in 
the principal streets; and six thou- 
sand ball-cartridges were distributed 
to each regiment stationed in the 
capital. 

It was with great surprise that, on 
the 17th January, 1772, the people of 
Copenhagen learned, that, during the 
preceding night, the Queen, Struen- 
see, Brandt, and many of their ad- 
herents, had been arrested. There 
had been a ball at court, at which 
Matilda, little foreseeing the ap- 
proaching danger, had danced with 
greatvivacity: the palaceduty wasthat 
night entrusted to Col. Koller, who, 
after the King had retired to bed, as- 
sembled his officers, and told them he 
had orders to place the Queen and 
Struensee under arrest. Count Ran- 
zau, and others of the party, were 
then admitted into the palace; and 
the Count, making his way to the 
King’s apartment, awoke him, and 
told him his life was in danger.— 
«What shall I do?” said the Mo- 
narch, in great anxiety. ‘Shall I 
fly? Help me! Counsel me.” “ Sign 
this paper,” said the Count, “ and I 
will save my Sovereign and his fa- 
mily.” Ranzau, without leaving time 
for a moment’s reflection, then laid 
before the King a paper, ready drawn 
up, which he was about to sign, but, 
on observing the Queen’s name, he 


drepped his pen, and was at last, 
with much difficulty, persuaded to 
affix his signature. Koller, attended 
by other officers, now proceeded to 
the @ueen’s chamber, and placed her 
under arrest ; the next morning she 
was conveyed to the castle of Kro- 
uinburgh, a few miles distant. from 
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Copenhagen. Struensee atd° Brandt 
were sent 'to different: prisons) and) ig 
special commission, ‘consisting! imo w 
great measure of ‘their personal ene= 
mies, was appointed ‘to°try them: 
The points of accusation were nunie2 
rous, and drawn up in terms. of' the 
most unqualified severity.’ Struene 
see’s counsel attempted a ‘defence: of 
the different articles, with the excep- 
tion of the one imputing to him wnbes 
coming conduct towards’ the “King, 
to which he pleaded guilty;° and 
threw himself on the mercy ‘of: his 
Sovereign. His ruin, however, was 
determined upon; and on the 25th of 
April sentence was passed, that, after 
being degraded from his nobility, his 
right hand, and then his head, should 
be cut off, his body quartered and 
placed upon the wheel, and the head 
and hand on a stake. This sentence 
was confirmed to its full extent by 
the King. Struensee, when informed 
of it, behaved with great fortitude ; 
the disgraceful part of the execution 
appeared ‘alone to moye him. Brandt, 
who had been tried by the same com- 
mission, was likewise condemned to 
suffer decapitation. On the 28th of 
April the two friends were brought to 
the scaffold, where they both con- 
ducted themselves with great firm- 
ness: Struensee had the pain to wit- 
ness the execution of Brandt before 
him. 

It was the intention of the Queen 
Dowager’s party to have proceeded 
with the utmost severity against Ma- 
tilda; but the energetic representa- 
tions of the British envoy prevented 
this measure, and the party contented 
themselves with procuring a divorce 
to be pronounced between the royal 
pair. A small squadron of ships of 
war soon afterwards sailed from Eng- 
land for Elsinore, on board of which 
the unfortunate Matilda embarked: 
she was conveyed to the Elbe, and 
from thence proceeded to Celle, in 
the electorate of Hanover, the castle 
of which place her royal brother had 
assigned to her: as her future resi- 
dence... -In-this: secluded situation, 
Matilda: dragged .on a melancholy 
existence for-three years, and died in 
1775,, aged _twenty-five.* It is a 


* About twenty years ago the writer of this memoir.had the.curiosity to visit the castle 
of Celle, then in a dilapidated state ;, he was shown the apartments Matilda had inha- 
bited ; and some old domestics, who had been in ‘her service, spoke of her with regret 
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well-known fact,,,that shortly pre- 
vious;to. her) .decease};;Christian had 
secretly, recommenced. a, correspond- 
ence ‘with, her, and)that, she, ,enter- 
tained hopes of regaining her former 
station... The Queen Dowager endea- 
voured, in vain, to discover the agents 
of. this mysterious correspondence, 
which caused great uneasiness to the 
party; and the death of Matilda, oc- 
curring. at this critical period, gave 
rise to rumours of her having been 
poisoned. 

After Struensee’s death, the whole 
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power devolved to the Queen Dowa- 
ger, and the King fell into a state, of 
mental imbecility, from which he ne- 
ver recovered, In the. year 1784, 
when the present King had attained 
his sixteenth year, he laid claim to 
the Co-Regency of the kingdom with 
his father ; but the Queen, Dowager 
opposed his pretensions ; and it was 
not without difficulty he obtained his 
rights ; on the assumption. of which 
his stepmother retired from court, 
and was thenceforth excluded from 
any interference with public affairs. 


SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY A DYING SON TO HIS MOTHER. 


Weep not for me, mother! because I must die, 
And sink in death’s coldness to rest ; 

Weep not for me, mother! because death is nigh, 
I go to the home of the blest ! 


It is but a moment—a pang—and no more— 
A struggle—and that to be free ; 

Tis the spirit’s last look on a journey that’s o’er ; 
Oh Death has no terror for me. 


Weep not for me, mother! the Christian should fling 
His frailties and fears to the wind ; 

But only in death when his spirit takes wing, 
Can he leave them for ever behind. 


Farewell to thee now—the mist thickens fast ; 
The cold hand is laid on my breast ; 

The moments are numbered—another—the last, 
I go to the home of the blest !— 


— 


A PORTRAIT. 


’Tis not her form, not yet her face ; 
It is the soul that sparkles there, 

And lightens in a nameless grace, 
That makes us feel that she is fair. 


Nor is it yet her bright brown hair, 

Strewn o’er her brow that starts between, 
As the white roses, here and there, 

Are peeping through the veil of green. 


We love her for the glancing eye, 

That lightens all above—below, 
Reveals:a spirit purée and high, 

And ‘beams with more than eastern glow. 


When down cast—oh! its dazzling flush ae 
Will through the very eye-lash break, 
And soften in the rising blush— 


And in the smile _do more than speak. 
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To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


y, Mr, Epitor,—After an interval. of 
fiye months,—tantum post intervallum, 
+—the Editor of Pope, or his friend, 


‘has mustered up sufficient courage to 


impeach the remarks of the Reviewer 
of. Spence’s Anecdotes in Tur Lon- 
DON, on the conduct of the Rey. Wil- 
diam Lisle Bowles in his edition of 
that poet; and, with that prudence 
and discretion so becoming your of- 
fice, you, Sir, have consigned to a cor- 
respondent the article which does him 
such suspicious honour, and have as- 
cribed to Mr. Bowles those gentle- 
manly manners which no one more 
than the reviewer of Spence admires. 
it were well if gentlemanly manners 
towards his contemporaries were sy- 
nonymous with justice towards his 
predecessors —in this case, though 


he labour we delight in physics pain, 


T.should be spared some trouble, and 
Mr, Bowles. some perplexity, past, 
present, and to come. Mr. Bowles’s 
friend does not argue very acutely, 
nor. quote very correctly, even fron 
his friend’s or his own pamphlet; I 
am, nevertheless, thankful for parts 
of his letter. He tells us, that Mr. 
Bowles’s answer has been acknow- 
ledged. by Mr. Campbell himself to 
be a perfect vindication of his friend 
from the charges that were hastily 
made against him; which I should 
not have credited without so indis- 
putable an. assurance ; and he recom- 
mends to me to see Mr. Bowlcs’s let- 
ter to Campbell, as conclusive on the 
subject. . Upon his recommendation, 
“seen, it. I have,” and I think it the 
narrowest and feeblest defence, “that 
e ermyyagrant reading coped withal,” 
on the, point at issue between the Rev. 
Lisle Bowles and the reviewer of 
Spence; coming as it does from the 
former, who -seized the opportunity 
“fas the last that might offer” (it 
will not be quite the last) of defend- 
ing himself against his opponents. 
Mr. Campbell says of his editor, that 
““he has kept in the shade Pope’s 
good qualities and exaggerated his 
bad ;” Lord Byrou goes further, and 
asserts, that with candour on his 


tongue le-had, gall at his heart: bit 
ter words, these,. gossip?) Now ;how 
does Mr. Bowles reply to; Mr. Camp-~ 
bell ?. He tells us that, Herace:;Wal- 
pole had declared that Pepe received. 
a thousand pounds of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, on -condition: of)sup- 
pressing the character of Atossa, and 
that having pocketed the money, he 
published the satire. 

<A story so base,” says Mr. Bowles, 
* ought not for a moment to, be ad- 
mitted solely on the testimony of Wal- 
pole. Pope certainly was, not. a fa— 
vourite (on account of political differ- 
ences) with the Walpoles, though) he: 
received civilities from .Sir ‘Robert’; 
and till there is other proof, besides 
the exparte evidence and sole) \asser~ 
tion of Walpole, the same candour 
which made us regret, what upon! no 
better foundation, was said of .Addi- 
son,-ought to make us reject, with 
equal readiness, the belief of a circtxm- 
stance so derogatory to the character 
of Pope.” 

All this seems candid, and even lof=. 
ty,—-excepting, the insinuation of? ci- 
vilities received by Pope from Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole :—but. why all the va- 
cillating and doubt about the fact; be- 
tween Walpole’s assertion, and. the 
salvo in Addison’s favour, when Mr. 
Bowles knew that the charge must be 
false, and Mr. Bowles must have been 
aware of the falsehood. even from 
Warton’s pages ;.since the character 
of Atossa, for whoever designed, was. 
not printed till years. after Pope was 
gathered to the grave of his: fathers. 
Why was, this kept out of sight: in 
Bowles’s Life of Pope; why, with:so: 
unequivocal an evidence of Walpole’s' 
untruth, was the tale repeated at-alli! 
This head and front of Mr. Bowles’s 
defence offers a. sorry .example of 
“* candour ;” .the rest.is\ all begging: 
of the question, or taking for granted. 
In saying this I allude to the connec- 
tion of Pope’s name with Curll, and 
Addison, and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. Your correspondent says, 
«« Mr. Bowles has advanced some 
facts relating to Pope’s life which 
have not been attempted to be dis-+ 
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proved: he has drawn inferences from 
these, notin the spirit. of spleen. or 
sarcasm, but with the’ full admission 
of the general virtues of, the great 
poet.” The friendship-of your’ cor- 
respondent has, I fear, beguiled his 
judgment; and his’ deduction has, I 
suspect, been made without! exaimi- 
nation.’ It is my deliberate’ opinion, 
not ‘hastily formed, that’ Mr. Bowles 
has not contributed one indisputable 
fact tothe life of Pope; and when J 
assert that he has charged the poet 
with meanness, evasion, hypocrisy, 
and-falsehood, I am persuaded, that 
more facts than we are at present in 
the possession of are necessary to war- 
rant such imputations. It is no ex- 
-cuse for these slanders that Mr. 
Bowles came “ reeling ripe” from the 
perusal of Mr. Coxe’s party pamph- 
lets 2m quarto,—compilations resem- 
bling’ History, just as the works of 
Cooke and Oldmixon, or Ridpath 
and Roper are worthy that distinc- 
tion,—~and' which, like them, almost 
before) the ink is dry, are sweeping 
fast ‘to 


Where things still-borm are mixt with things 
forgot. 

Party prejudice is the planet under 
which Mr. Coxe had his historical 
birth, and, in matters connected with 
history, Mr. Bowles could not have 
followed a blinder guide. That “ en- 
lightened historian,” as Mr. Bowles 
with great simplicity calls him, has 
“contributed” a note on “ tying 
Arnall, of the Dunciad,” in which his 
sense and shrewdness are loudly eu- 
logized, though he’ is admitted: to 
have been’ “ vain-glorious ‘and im- 
portant in his own ideas ;' as Pope was, 
WITH MUCH LESS REASON.” This is 
Mr. Bowles’s’ © guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” in matters of ‘history ! 
Itis, surely, mighty consoling to re- 
flect that merit, though late, is sure 
of its reward: almost a century after 
their decease, crabbed Dennis finds his 
admirer in the reverend Lisle Bowles, 
and “6 lying Arnall” has his eulogist 
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and patron in Mr. Archdeacon Coxe! 
Agite,.o juvenes ! 

It isnot without reason that Camp- 
bell, Lord Byron, and, as Mr. Bowles 
complains, many others, have resent- 
ed the aspersions cast on Pope’s mo- 
ral character: they have many of the 
disgusting features of the war that 
was once waged against Ben Jonson, 
and’ against Milton, ot’ account of 
his politics, and are, I persuade my- 
self, like those, capable ‘of ‘satisfac- 
tory solution. Your pages may be 
more profitably employed than in 
controversy, of which no one can 
anticipate the termination; but to 
announce my determination of en- 
tering upon the many controverti- 

le points in Pope’s life and character 
is the object of this communication. 
How far the enquiry may carry me, 
or how I shall succeed in my purpose, 
I will not venture to anticipate,—but 
I shall enter upon the undertaking, as 
the Apostle has it, “ nothing doubt- 
ing ;” nor shall I be deterred by the 
terror of great names from examining 
those doubtful points of the letters 
printed by Curll, Pope’s dispute with 
Addiscn, nor his quarrel with that 
‘* piece of virtue’ —as Coriolanus says 
—the Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

The authority of “so respectable 
aname as Mr. Campbell’s,” seems to 
have great weight with your cortes- 
pondent, and well it may ; and, if it 
were “ my cue to speak,’ I,—as ‘you 
well know, Mr. Editor,—could speak 
to Mr. Campbell’s personal kindnesses 
to myself, under very peculiar \cir- 
cumstances, as well as to his deserved 
reputation. But the merit of the en- 
quiry I propose te myself to institute 
must be decided by something more 
substantial than a name ; at the same 
time, that your correspondent may not 
suppose that I intend to shrink from 
the responsibility of what is done, or 
what I hope to do, I shall’ to the Jat- 
ter, as well as to what‘is now. before 
you, Mr, Editor, affix the signature 
of 

Ocravivs Gitcunist. 
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STANZAS, 
WRITTEN IN A FOREST. 


Grey hermit, who, amidst these forests green, 
Didst spend thine age, and art thou dead.at last ? 
The haunter of this cave—is he unseen? 

And is his radiant spirit quench’d and past ? 
Could he who knew the name of every star 

Draw thence no subtle fire, to re-illume 

The clay now cold, and left without.a tomb? 
Had he no friend ?—alas, he was afar. 


What drove him to this cavern—who may learn ? 
Perhaps acquaintance with his heart had given 
An impulse, from the busy world to turn 

And hold in solitude high talk with Heaven. 
Perhaps the loss of friends had worn his soul, 

Or love (for ever will that pain prevail) 

Had flush’d his cheek in youth, and left it pale: 
And yet, how quietly hath he pass’d the goal! 


By no tempestuous passion hurried on, 
Calmly, ’tis said, he lived amidst these woods 
For years, a meek inhabitant ; and none 

Of all the dwellers in the trees and floods 

But knew his voice—perhaps, as from a book, 
Read a sweet language in his aspect bland, 
And, while they felt the bounty of his hand, 
Of the pure spirit which he felt, partook. 


Hither I came to seek no mean repose ; 

No fugitive from the common toil of life ; 

For I have had, and battled with, my woes, 
(Like Terra’s offspring, stronger from the strife.) 
Hither I came to seek him: ’twas too late:— 
To tell him mine, and ask his, sorrows past: 

I found him whitening in the Autumn blast, 

And wept, albeit rejoicing in his fate. 


Methought he said: <«* Although the clay be here— 
(The tenement wherein my spirit lived,) 

Beyond the regions of pale Death and Fear, 

The essence and the beauty have survived: 

My streaming blood is dry, and cold my brow, 
But Lin happier claims may still be seen, 
Invested with that olive bright and green 

Which here I planted, and which blossoms now.’ 


—Grey hermit, rest in joy: a name like thie 

Is a possession: though the heart decay, 

Thy honours in memorial song shall shine, 

Thy word shall be a truth, thy hope a stay. 

Thy end was lonely, but no voices fell 

Complaining in thy ear, nor check’d thy breath: 
Thou wast alone when thou didst meet with Death ; 
And not a friend was nigh to say “* Farewell!” 


Yet—yet, upon the boughs (for thou didst know 
The forest choir, and to their friendship clung, ) 
A: feather’d company,'unused to woe, 

Over thy corse a:cheerful requiem sung: 

And.dii the face:of all the stars thine:eye 
Olosedlike:a flowerithat shuts\at.setoof sun ; 


o Thy toilowas over; and thy journey: done. 
)Lookingyat Heavewthon wast contentito die. Bs 
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EXCURSION.TO, THE TOP. OF SKIDDAW. 
(Eatract from a Letter to a Friend.) 


We now pursued a path—which is 
rendered very safe and pleasant since 
Gray’s time—to the entrance of the 
valley of Borrowdale. Gray was so 
frightened at the terrific rocks that 
overhung the path, and the immense 
fragments that had been separated 
from them, and which nearly blocked 
up the way, that he went no further 
than the farmer’s at Grange. We, how- 
ever, had no such obstacles to en- 
counter, and, having crossed the out- 
let of the lake, by arustic bridge, we 
soon entered the romantic valley of 
Borrowdale. The wood winds about 
in every direction—round the bases 
of the mountains ;—at times we seem- 
ed to be completely enclosed, and the 
eye in vain sought to find the proba- 
ble place of our outlet-—One spot in 
particular excited our admiration ;— 
it was a small valley, nearly circular, 
walled in closely by mountains, which 
rose to the height of above 1000 feet 
around it. 

After proceeding two or three miles 
further on, we came to the Bowder 
Stone. ‘This is an immense rock, 
which many years ago was detached 
from the neighbouring cliff, and 
came thundering into the valley be- 
low. The place is easily discerned 
from which it was riven—and tremen- 
dousmust have been the fall.-It weighs 
many thousand tons, and is so singu- 
larly poised upon a very sharp edge— 
that persons on each side may shake 
hands together, through a small hol- 
low. Some poor people who inhabit 
a neighbouring cottage, contrive to 
pick up a living by showing it to visi- 
tors, and have made a sort of lad- 
der, by which we ascended to the 
top. 

There is a beautiful view from it 
of the valley near its termination ; 
the river is seen winding along, like 
a streak of light,—through a_ highly 
cultivated and charming vale, closed 
up by the immense mountains of 
Eagle Crag, Longdale Pikes, and 
others, the names of which: I> cannot 
give you. The inhabitants rarely 
leave this peaceful seclusion—and 
seem to live in almost primitive ssime 
plicity —We now. returned-as far as 
Grange: having been’ reading’ that 
rart of Gray’s journal ‘the night be- 


fore, which alludes to Borrowdale, 
we just recollected the young farmer 
he mentions at Grange—who showed. 
him such civilities. The passage is 
as follows :-— 

‘« Here we met a civil young far- 
mer, overseeing his reapers, (for it is 
now oat-harvest) who conducted us 
to a neat white house in the village 
of Grange, &c. His mother and he 
brought us butter that Siserah would 
have jumped at, though not in a lord- 
ly dish—bowls of milk, thin oaten 
cakes, and ale; and we had carried a 
cold tongue thither with us. Our far- 
mer was himself the man that last 
year plundered the eagles eyrie: all 
the dale are up in arms on such an 
occasion, for they lose abundance of 
lambs yearly, not to mention hares, 
partridges, grouse, &c.”’—Just re 
collecting this, we ventured a ques- 
tion to the guide, if he remembered 
any thing of this young farmer—when 
to our surprise, he said, he knew him 
very well; that he was still living and 
would be glad to see us. We accord- 
ingly went and met with a very 
friendly reception from the old gen- 
tleman: he was sitting in his arm 
chair, almost sinking under old age— 
but with all his faculties perfect ; and 
his wife in another opposite to him, 
unable to leave her chair for the rhu- 
matism ;—they had lived together 
nearly half a century. He remem-~ 
bered Gray very well, described his 
fine piercing eye, and sharp coun- 
tenance, and well remembered his 
fear of venturing any further into 
Borrowdale. I read him that part of 
the journal which alluded to himself, 
and he seemed pleased,, but said there 
was one thing he should not forgive 
him for, viz. that Mr..Gray had for- 
gotten to mention hisname. I told 
him I would make him amends, as 
far as I could, should,I ever publish 
my journal—he gave it me instantly ; 
Caves Fisuer: he says, the estate 
on which he lives, has been in the 
possession of his family for upwards 
of 600 years—and that the name ap- 
pears in the deed, executed when the 
inhabitants’ of Borrowdale bought 
their: freedom: frometwo Knights, to. 
wlromthe-estate had been given for 
some! servicessperformed in the Cru- 
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sades. ))1 Wetook’ leave of the’ old 
gentleman, and once more embarked. 
Qur course:'was' on the west side of 
the Jakes) It was a beautiful evening 
indeed++calm and still—and the pros- 
pect all: around ‘us too magnificent 
fer.words to describe—Skiddaw was 
before us—clear to the very summit ; 
and the view of this grand elevation 
induced us directly to agree with our 
guide, for a journey of ascent, with 
the ‘assistance of poneys. Four the 
next morning was the time fixed for 
our departure. The hour came, and 
with it our conductor punctual to a 
minute: it wasthen dark, and scem- 
ed very cloudy: but the dalesman, 
accustomed to judge of the weather, 
assured us it would turn out tine— 
and we soon dressed and commenced 
our journey. In leaving the town on 
our poneys, we passed the house of R. 
Southey, Esq. who lives here much 
respected, and after going nearly five 
miles, came to the beginning of the 
ascent —the horses, however, kept 
their footing well:—they rested on 
their hind legs, and felt about with 
their fore feet, till they had attained 
a secure footing ;—then they sprung 
forwards. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded some time, till we came to the 
foot'of avery steep hill, which seem- 
ed to us the summit ; but, on asking 
our guide, he told us that when we 
reached that point, weshould be about 
halfway. We summoned fresh spi- 
rits, ‘and pushed on till we came to an 
ascent, so steep that we did not chuse 
to ‘sit’‘on ‘the horses longer ;—so we 
disinounted, and led them. About a 
mité‘from* the top we came to more 
level’ground, and here we received 
the mortifying intelligence from our 
guide, that a cloud had rested on the 
summit, which he feared would con- 
tinue, so that we should probably see 
nothing when we had concluded our 
toil!” He’ however, recommended us 
to make the best of our way onward, 
or rather upward. We accordingly 
urged’ our horses forward, and. were 
not long. i gaining the top of the 
mountain :—but, to our great sarrow, 
we there found ourselves quite enve- 
loped’ in ‘a ‘dense cloud, which, pre- 
vented us from seeing above a few 
hundréd yards in any direction. 

It’ was ‘exceedingly cold, and we 
found 'sonie snow had fallen. | There 
are No signs of vegetation, onthe top 
of Skiddaw, ‘but a little grey moss. 
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The surface, of the summit is; not ex 
tensive—and is covered entirely with. 
a broken strata of flat stones ;—there 
are two piles of these’ which. were 
raised by Mr. Southey, and his friends: 
on the memorable night that,he gave 
a fete on the mountain,. in honour; of. 
the jubilee, when, its summit was so. 
splendidly illuminated that it, was 
seen for many miles round, Behind 
one of these we took shelter from the 
severe cold—and left our horses to 
graze a little on the side—on the short 
grass. Our guide had by this time 
come up with us—with, some, sand- 
wiches, and a bottle of brandy—which 
seemed tobetter our prospects In more 
ways than one, for whilst we were, 
taking our dram the wind suddenly 
sprung up: the cloud that enveloped, 
us was dislodged from its resting 
place, and we saw it sailing away 
below us, broken into many pieces, 
before the gale.—It was now nearly 
nine o'clock, and in an instant the 
sun burst) upon us, in all its power 
and grandeur, and what we then dis- 
covered rivetted us to the spot in de- 
light and astonishment. Our guide, 
who had. been in that situation for 
seventy years,—said he never had 
such a prospect before.. Not-a cloud 
was to be seen :—the. air, was, quite 
free from vapour, and the country all 
round, appeared a picturesque map. 
At our feet lay the lovely walley, of... 
Keswick: the, town just below us.; 
—Crossthwaite,church, a little white 
object amidst, the green, a short dis- 
tance from it:—Derwent Water, with 
its. beautiful, islands,—(like, specks 
upon. its..surface)-—stretching. away 
till we lost it amongst; the chaos. of 
hills— We counted around.us the tops 
of fifty-six mountains, all of which 
were glittering in the morning sun,— 
except where, the shadow of.one,parz, 
tially clouded the other, which made; 
a lovely variety of chairoscuro.., The 
vale of Newlands on the. other, side 
of the lake was seen, immediately be- 
fore us, between. two. high ;xidges, 
and. looked , delightful. . .The, other 
to the. right,,(Bossenthwaite, Lake} 
lay quite, calny and, still—Next, apy 
peared ,, the flat, country — which.; 
stretches along .quite to, the coast:of 
Cumberland,—This., view, formed. a 
striking contrast to,the other ;-—-but 
scarcely less magnificent. The whole 
of the:country, was as,clearly seen as 
possible: it was just harvest time, and 
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the fields. appeared of.every, colour. 
The rich ripe corn, and the green 
pasture, filled with sheep and cattle; 
—woods and plantations, all sweetly 
mingled . together !—the , towns — of 
Whitehaven, Workington, Cocker- 
mouth, Wigton, Monypool, Penrith, 
aid the city of Carlisle—all distinctly 
seen.’ The Solway Firth, over which 
we saw. into Scotland. The river on 
one side,was bounded by the Scotch 
mountains, and again, more to the 
left, over the sea, lay the isle of Man, 
above 70 miles distant, which we saw 
distinctly.—On turning round we had 
a view of the Cheviot mountains, and 
some of the Northumberland _ hills 

also.— Beyond Penrith the view was 

bounded by Cross Fell; and a little 

further round, the mountainous parts 

of Westmoreland and Yorkshire clos- 
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ed the: view. 
weleyn;, next claimed | our attention; 
and were indeed grand objects.» We 
had also a glimpse of ,Winderinere, 
which, to our view, ‘seemédoelevated 


amongst the mountains :~-beyondiwe} 


saw, the 
Sands. 
After remaining about halfan hour, 


Cartmel and, Wherstone 


in this elevated situation, and’ feast 


ing our eyes with the glories of: the 
prospect, we began to descendi+~The 
pressure on the legs is so great during 
this rapid descent, that we were more 
fatigued by it than by the whole 
journey up. At length, however, we 
regained our inn at Keswick :—Our 
excursion had occupied about. five 
hours,—and you may imagine the 
relish with which we sat down to 
breakfast. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


YT. A Letter to Earl Bathurst, Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment, on the Condition of the Colo- 
nies in New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land, as set forth in the evidence 
taken before the Prison Committee in 
1819. By the Hon. Grey Bennet, 
M.P. UWUondon. Ridgway. 1820. 


We have received a packet of New 
South Wales Gazettes, and have been 
favoured with the sight of some pri- 
vate correspondence from the colonies 
mentioned in the above title, many of 
the particulars contained in which 
appear'to us of a very interesting and 
important, and several of rather an 
amusing nature. Onthe topics of doubt 
and’ dispute, referred to in Mr. Ben- 
nett’s excellent letter, wedonot at pre- 
sent intend to enter; though another 
opportunity may offer for considering 
these serious points. At present it is 
merely our intention to string together 
a few miscellaneous notices of Aus- 
tralasian ‘society, amusements, ‘and?’ 


| prospects’; which may be interesting 


as anexhibition of the present’ state 


of this transplanted” slip’ from “out 
own stock, the'history of’ which” will’ 


now encrease every year in magnitude 
and dignity. 

We are particularly pleased to find 
that the Sidney Gazette pays great 
attention to what is called fashionable 
intelligence,--rivalling, we really think, 
the mother Morning Post. in this.de- 
partment, and expressing itself with 
that elegant carelessness of the rules 
of language, coupled with that.ambi+ 
tiously charged style of description, 
which we find characterizing the best 
examples of route records, and Court- 
day chronicles here at home., .The 
surprise we might otherwise have felt 
at this particular indication of a high 
state of manners, shewing itself at so 
early a period, is prevented by the re- 
collection that our -Grosvenor-square 
squeezes have ever been. favourites 
with that class of persons to whom., 
New South Wales is chiefly indebted 


Saddleback! and .-Helz 


for its refinements. Amongst the dis-..., 


tinguished arrivals at Sidney, we. find 


announced that of ‘T1ip-HA-HEE, any, 5y 
agreeable cannibal from. New. Zea-.,.,,( 


i 
i 


land; and in the list of departures 


we see the’ names (of several learned... 


Fren¢hmen, belonging to, the, discos. 
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of ‘thesé last ‘mentioned fashionables, 
we are’ told; has diffused the rainbow 
of gaiety over the Australasian he- 
misphere, which their absence will 
suffusé with septentrional gloom. At 
‘© Myr. Riley’s dinner, ball, and sup- 
per;’—(what! dinner, ball, and sup- 
per, too!)—given in honour of the 
French visitants, “ sixty-nine per- 
sotis Sat down to the festive board, 
and the toasts and sentiments, given 
after dinner, evinced the greatness of 
soul of two rival nations !” The com- 
pany afterwards retired to the dan- 
cing room, “ where the Guardian 
Genius of Sidney seemed to have cul- 
led its choicest sweets to grace the 
“wazy DANCE !’ ”’—Rather an ambi- 
guous, and, candour compels us to 
say, clumsyremark, follows the above, 
which is in the very best filigree style 
of phrase. The journalist informs us 
that he has “ in vain endeavoured to 
collect the particular excellencies of the 
female band!” Thevery idea of making 
an inventory of particulars in such a 
case must be allowed to be excessively 
antipodish : it savours more of the So- 
ciety-Islands than of fashionable so- 
ciety. Only think of the strange ef- 
fect which the detailed enumeration 
of the items of the various ladies 
would have in a public journal, un- 
der the head of “ Particutar Ex- 
cELLENCcIES!” Miss Conkey’s curls ; 
Mrs. White’s wig, imported in the 
brig Blucher ; the new step of the 
Secretary’s lady, taught her by atrans- 
ported dancing-master! All such 
things are better left to the imagina- 
tion; or confounded in a common 
mass of attraction, the composition of 
which is of too subtle and sublime a 
quality to be submitted cleverly to 
analysis or individual appropriation. 

We are entirely satisfied, however, 
with the drawing up of the following 
paragraph, descriptive of the Judge 
Advocate’s balls and suppers, also 
given in hospitality to the French of- 
ficers and Savans. 


At these balls, (says the Australasian 
editor), several’ young ladies, natives of the 
colony, were debutantes; and we seize this 
opportunity of expressing the confidence 
with which we rest the future happiness of 
the state upon these our best and sweetest 
hopes. These are to be the mothers of 
still another generation, and if that genera- 
tion’ ‘shall not rise in virtue and industry, 
We are'sute it will not’ be the fault of its 
more ainiiable parent. ''The sight ‘of tuese 


of New Books. Aug. 
young women is truly ‘consoling “to: a"pros 
spective mind. Of those who-were present 
at the Judge Advocate’s balls, ‘some, were 
beautiful, and.all were modest. and simple 
We confess ourselves proud in, haying .so 
interesting a display of the true riches of -a 
young colony, to exhibit to the intelligent. 
foreigners. who now honour us with their 
presence !”” 


We cannot but admire the glowing 
style of these compliments as genu- 
inely Australasian in its character,— 
and highly illustrative of the present 
state of this youthful society. The 
fair New South Walers, or Welchwo- 
men (we profess we do not know 
which is the proper appellation) are 
considered with direct and apparent 
reference to the main purposes of their 
creation, the sex’s privilege, and the 
individual’s hope. The gallantry*of 
the journalist is connected with an 
enthusiastic anticipation of an enor- 
mous increase in the list of births’; 
while the soft passion of love, and the 
growing interests of the colony, meet 
in the same sentence, and conspire 
together to give it eloquence.’ “He 
is enraptured with the beauties at the 
ball, because they console his prospec- 
tive mind: seeing them dance, he re- 
flects that they:may be soon im a si- 
tuation which would render dancing 
imprudent, and this idea it is that 
principally gives grace to their move- 
ments in his eyes! He is the very 
Cimberton of the Conscious Lovers, 
with his spectacles on. his nose :—- 
«¢ Now I am considering’ her on ‘this 
occasion but as one that is to be preg- 
nant—and pregnant undoubtedly she 
will be yearly.” | He looks down the 
ranks of the country-dance, he casts 
his eye round the circle of the qua- 
drille, and ‘ejaculates to himselt— 
«‘ heaven grant. they may be all un- 
able to take their places in such sets 
this time twelvemonth!” It’ is with 
these views, and in these hopes, that 
he finds the Judge Advocate’s ball so 
exhilarating. We apprehend that this 
turn of thinking, this dexterity of as- 
sociation, this disposition to approxi- 
mate events, this prospective-minded- 
ness at balls and “supper-parties;— 
this pressing forward into the future 
for the sake of coupling the end with 
the means, cannot be confined to the 
editor of the Sidney Gazette. It must 
be common in‘society at New South 
Wales; and we know of nothing more 
calculated thaw this feeling’ to give a 
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charming» interest) to its assemblies. 
Once fairly:and openly put upon the 
footing of patriotism, once identified 
with Australasian prosperity, included 
amongst the ways and means, asso- 
ciated in statistical lists with the cut- 
ting of canals, the draining of marshes, 
the building of bridges, and the found- 
ing of harbours, as an element of 
«¢ the riches of a young colony, ’—the 
matter is divested of all its old-world 
accompaniments of embarrassment, 
hesitation, mystery, and _ timidity. 
The state of manners which existed 
in Italy under the reign of Saturn, 
may be revived at Botany Bay under 
the presidency of Governor Mac- 
quarie; interest leading to the same 
eonclusions as innocence,—and Mal- 
thus being held in derision by the 
very kangaroos ! 

But we must check ourselves in the 
pursuit of this animating theme, else, 
we are afraid, we should be found 
xunning astray. To turn, then, from 
love: to, hoaxing—(we hope the ladies 
will. pardon the transition: it is ra- 
ther violent we admit.)—There are 
colonial hoaxes, we hear, got up in 
the style of those of the mother coun- 
try,—as full of monkey-mischief, and 
as destitute of real pleasantry: equal- 
ly calculated to impart to their in- 
ventors and performers the desirable 
secret consciousness of having well 
merited a kicking. What a treasure 
this is for a man to carry about in his 
own bosom, unknown to all the world 
—doating on it, dwelling on it, de- 
lighted with it! What a sparkle must 
light up his eye, when he hears, incom- 
pany, some unknown person gene- 
rally execrated as a spiteful puppy, a 
malicious rascal, and is aware that 
these endearing terms really apply to 
himself! What though, like Junius, 
he is obliged to bear about with him 
an undisclosed secret,—is the appro- 
bation of his own heart to be counted 
as nothing? Is it nothing to know 
that silence only is between him and 
2 horsewhipping, and that he has but 
tospeak to be turned out of the room? 
There may be minds too fastidious in 
their notions of honour and manliness 
to like this: there may be some dis- 
positions so morbidly sensitive as even 
to feel pain at the thought of being 
obliged to avoid the consequences of 
one’s own actions by disavowing 
them; but the London hoaxers, who 


used to send crowds of tradesfolks to 
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the doors of widow-ladies and apo- 
thecaries, could not, have been .open 
to such qualms,—for unless they felt 
pride and pleasure in the conscious 
ness of being undivulged and unsus- 
pected nuisances, it would. be impos- 
sible to account for their conduct. 
Nothing can be more dull than. their 
invention ; nothing more miserably 
and nakedly mischievous. It is ona 
par with kicking a man’s shins under 
the table, by way of an equivoque ; 
or sticking a pin in the seat of alady’s 
chair to give life to an evening party. 
The contrivance, however, such as it 
is, has been transported ;~—and we 
find it flourishing at Botany Bay, to 
which place probably the contrivers 
have found their way at last, in con- 
sequence of their amiable propensity 
to “do good by stealth.” In one of 
the numbers of the Sidney Gazette, 
now before us, we observe the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

A merry fellow wrote up to a family at 
Richmond, pressing their immediate coming 
to Sidney to participate in the intended fes- 
tival at a daughter’s christening. The good 
people, man, wife, a son, and daughter, 
came, accordingly, the day before the ap-> 
pointment, and went in as invited guests: 
—they were tolerably received, dined, and 
so forth :—they made themselves comfort- 
able and familiar, and, making no prepara- 
tion for other lodgings, the explanation 
came out at midnight, when the letter of 
invitation was exhibited. No child was to 
be christened, and all was but a hoax, which 
had put the Hawkesury family to an incon 
venient expense, and the Sidney family to 
the stare. With innocent mirth the sagé 
will not find fault, &c. 


By the sage, the editor of the Ga- 
zette probably means himself; and he 
thus insinuates that he is naturally of 
a jocose turn, though he cannot ap- 
prove of the practical jokes. which 
dullness loves. The editor, as it 
seems to us, is in the right. 

Still following the fashionable ar- 
ticles, we find an account of. the 
horse races at Sidney... Mr. Emmets’ 
Rob Roy beat Captain Barnard’s 
Mulberry ; and, on this occasion, the 
editor says, he cannot withhold his ap- 
probation from Mr. H. (not’ Mr. H: 
the farce )—but “the innkeeper of Cas- 
tlereagh-street, who, instead of pro- 
fiting by his vicinity to the course, 
gave a public dinner without charge 
upon his guests, and married. a virtu- 
ous young woman, the daughter .of 
Mr. Ward, many years. chief, cons 
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stable, and an innkeeper at. Para- 
matta; whose widow (now Mrs. 
Walker, she having married again) 
keeps the same inn, much to the pub- 
lic accommodation.” 

Having understood that New South 
Wales was about the antipodes to 
Great Britain, we expected to have 
found the seasons, in the former place, 
almost reversed, as to their position 
in the year, from what we experience 
here... This however is not the case. 
June, July, and August, we perceive, 
are the winter months at Sidney, just as 
they areat present in London:—about 
November, says the Australasian Al- 
manack, “ heat becomes inclement 
throughout the day, and there are 
evening hot winds.” In January, 
“‘ the heat is frequently intense; and 
but for nocturnal dews the fields and 
gardens would be literally scorched 
up.” The thermometer now stands 
at 62° at sunrise, and at noon rises 
to 80°, 90°, and sometimes to 100°, 
and upwards. At Van. Dieman’s 
Land, however, no such disagreeable 
degree of heat prevails: the climate 
there is temperate, the scenery beau- 
tiful, the land rich, and prosperity of 
every sort, including population, is 
rapidly on the advance. 

A curious correspondence appears 
in the latest numbers of the New 
South Wales Advertiser that have 
been received in this country, on the 
subject of a new object of commerce, 
which seems to have been found out 
there. A nervous gentleman, who 
signs himself Verar, states that his 
attention was attracted by a bundle, 
carried under the arm of a man who 
walked quickly past him. The two 
remarkable circumstances of a hundle 
and a quick walk, thus united together, 
induced Veraz to make inquiries as to 
the contents of the former ; and these 
were satisfied by displaying to his 
view “a human head. with long black 
hair, ina state of perfect preservation.” 
Horror, he says, almost took away his 
faculties ; but the bearer of the head, 
«‘ with perfect indifference as to his 
feelings and consternation, replied it 
was the head of a New Zealander, 
which he had purchased from a per- 
son lately arrived from that country, 
and which he was going to dispose of 
for two guineas to a gentleman. who 
was about. to embark for England.” 
Verax thinks that the honour of the 
colony, and even of the mother coun- 
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try, is seriously compromised, by.such, 
purchases, which ‘‘warrantthe world 
to apply to us the imputation-of being 
dealers in human flesh.” Candor,.in 
the next paper replies to Veraz, whom, 
he. says, Mr..John Hunter, would, 
have called Simplex... From. him we 
learn that these heads are exhibited 
by the New Zealand. chiefs as, tro- 
phies, which are highly prized, or ra— 
ther superstitiously venerated by their. 
possessors, so that there is good rea- 
son for imagining that they are not 
sold but piltered from them by the 
crews of the sealers who touch at the 
island in question... “ The. first of 
these heads,” he observes, ‘ that 1 
remember, was brought here by a 
wild fellow of the name of Tucker, in 
1811, who got it by plunder; and so 
tenacious were the natives at that 
time of these heads, that ‘a whole 
boat’s crew was nearly cut-off for 
the crime of this fellow, which was 
not known until he exposed the head 
for sale at Sidney. The crew, an. 
hour before the sacrilege committed 
by Tucker, had been upon the most 
friendly footing with. the natives); 
when suddenly an alarm burst..out, 
and had the vessel not immediately 
got away, a hundred war-canoes 
would have boarded her at once: 
Tucker has since been killed in New 
Zealand.” The writer proceeds to 
state that he believes the heads in 
question are now procured through 
some of the natives who have been 
at the colony of New South Wales, 
and who, by mixing with Europeans, 
have become corrupted, as well as_ 
weaned from their native supersti- 
tions. 

One is glad to hear, after the above, 
that the ship Active, which had ar- 
rived at Sidney from New. Zealand, 
brought encouraging information of 
the success of the mission there, which 
seemed to make considerable progress 
in alluring the natives from their sa- 
vage habits. At the Society Islands, 
however, the steps of improvement, 
already taken, were much more con- 
siderable. A great majority of these 
islanders, we are informed can read ; 
and delight in reading the various 
tracts prepared for them in their own 
language. Being furnished by nature 
with the means of subsistence with- 
out labour, they can spend much of 
their time in reading, which they are, 
inclined to do—and even in writing, 
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—tising instéad ‘of! paper the Teaf of 
the plantain and ‘banana. "There are 
few families “without ‘one or more 
readers. sees e 

The ‘native ‘semmary for the in- 
struction of the original inhabitants of 
New South Wales, seems to be doing 
a great deal of good, being favourably 
regarded by’ those whose good will 
and confidence are absolutely neces- 
sary to give full and pleasant effect 
to its objects. The following adver- 
tisement in the Governor’s name is, 
we think, worth extracting, as form- 
ing an interesting feature in the man- 
ners and history of this southern slip 
of the British empire. 


Secretary’s Office, Sidney, 
4th Dec. 1819. 

The native chiefs and their tribes, are 
hereby reminded, that. Tuesday, the 28th 
of this*present month of December, is the 
day appointed. for their general annual as- 
semblage at. the market place in Paramatta; 
and it 1s also notified to them, that his Ex- 
cellency the Governor expects to see a very 
large meeting of them on that occasion, at 
the hour of eleven in the forenoon of the 
said day. The wsual supply of meat and 
drink will be plentifully furnished for their 
comfort, and the children of the Native In+ 
stitution, will be shewn to their relations 
and friends. 


The Institution for the children of 
the aboriginal natives of the colony 
was founded at Paramatta, under the 
protection of Governor Macquarie, 
December 10, 1814. In the “ New 
South Wales pocket almanack, for 
the year 1820,” we observe a list of 
the committee of this excellent esta- 
blishment, which seems to be assisted 
by all the respectable persons of the 
colony. In February, 1815, sixteen 
families of the aboriginal natives re- 
ceive allotments of ground, for the 
purposes of cultivation, under a chief 
named Boongarie, who has ever been 
distinguished for the docility of his 
manners, and his friendly demeanor. 
A brass medal was given to him by 
the governor, which he wears sus- 
pended round his neck, naming him 
«© Chief of the Broken Bay tribe.” A 
boat, named the Boongarie was pre- 
sented to him; and other deserving 
natives have since received medals to 
distinguish them for their good’ con- 
duct. This method of exciting the 
emulation of these people seems to be 
attended with good effects. By an 
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amouncement in the Sidney Gazette, 
we find that so general is the dispo-s 
sition existing on the part of the sa- 
vage people, scattered over the South- 
ern Ocean, to take advantage of the 
means of acquiring knowledge, the 
persons at the head of the Native In- 
stitution have been obliged to give 
notice that its benefits are necessarily 
limited to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of New South Wales, and cannot at 
present be extended to those of other 
places. The son of Shungee, the 
principal chief of the Bay Islands, had 
arrived with several of his country< 
men in the Active, desiring to be plac= 
ed under a course of education,—and 
it was in consequence of their arrival 
that the notification above alluded to 
was made. It does seem a great pity 
that want of means should lead to the 
disappointment of this desire for im- 
provement. Besides the satisfaction 
of seeing its blessed effects in the 
milder manners of these still ferocious 
tribes, ‘we should reap tangible pro- 
fit from the change, in the increased 
security of our intercourse with them, 
and the new capacities of production 
which moral improvement always de- 
velopes, and that would increase the 
value of our commercial relations 
with them. The colony itself may 
have done quite as much as can with 
fairness be expected from it :—if so, 
the mother country ought to help out’ 
the good work, and we really think 
that enabling the institution in New 
South Wales to extend its protection 
generally to the natives of the South 
Sea Islands, desirous of admission to 
its privileges, would be a more effec- 
tual method of laying the foundations 
of civilization in that vast portion “of 
the globe, than some others which 
have been much patronized here, and 
that started with more romantic pre- 
tensions. 

It may amuse our readers to run 
over for them a few of the “remark- 
able events” of the colony, as we find 
them recorded in a ‘* Chronology of 
Local Occurences.” 

The year 1804 was a memorable 
one, it seems, in Australasia: * on 
the {6th of October, Lady Barlowe 
overset at. her moorings, and was_ 
raised again!” In 1805 “aturtle of 
600 weight was taken by a fisher- 
man’s hook in Broken Bay, the hook 
fastening by accident within the ani- 
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mal’seye.” Jn 1806, ‘“ Amelia Rixin 
‘was: delivered of figee children, and 
“a beautiful. colt with. only two. legs 
“was “foaled.” The clock tower at 
“Sidney, also, fell on the 4th of June of 
“the same year,—and an earthquake 
“was felt at Richmond in September. 
“In 1810, “ the servants of the crown 
were ordered to attend divine service 
on the Sabhath-day,” and “ a wharf 
“was built in Cockle-bay.” 


Let: not ambition mock the useful toils 


of the New ‘South Wales historio- 
grapher: such are the early “ re- 
markable occurrences’”’ of the colony, 
and in after ages they will be read 
with interest over the mighty em- 
‘pire of New Holland. Then, when 
civilization,—with its arts, its Juxu- 
ries, and, we are sorry to be obliged 
to add, its corruptions,—is. spread 
over the vast breast of the Pacific ; 
when its clusters of islands, in which 
existence seems to have sprung up 
fresh, in late, days, overgrowing, lux- 
arate, and beat sian mest: without 
‘that early vigour which characterized 
“the savage life of primal ages,—when 
these shall be practised in the ways of 
society, and lose in custom the charm 
of romarnce,—then will it be remem- 
~bered and proclaimed, that a far-dis- 
‘tant speck on the waters has been the 
nursing mother of scattered nations. 
“ "The language of England, in Austra- 
el EST India, and America, will 
Spread her renown from pole to pole, 
“and render ineffaceable and undenia- 
“Dle evidence to the unexampled mag= 
nitude of her power and influence. 
iNo people, ancient or modern, can 
cite such evidence. It is irresistible. 
inthe extremest West, and Kast, and 
South, our,.extraordinary country 
will be looked back upon, through the 
“dim medium of elapsed centuries, 
with thoughts of vencrationand affec- 
tion; Her characters and institutions 
will then assume the aspect of glo- 
rious constellations, to which imagi- 
nation will give brightness, and na- 
tural feeling divinity. The name of 
‘Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Newton, 
, Pronounced in Australasia, ten. cen- 
‘turies, after their existence, will be 
‘fe-echoed. back from. the mountains 
“of Allegany, and prolonged over the 
“prodigiots range of Thibet. What 
other people can fairly cherish a hope 
“oF Kune so extended and e1 iduri ing f 
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Al. The Life of Wesley: and the Rise 
and Pr ogress of Methodism. 5 BY, Ro- 


bert Southey, Esq. ‘Poet. Laureate. 
2.vols. SVQ. 4 
It has ‘been well, ohserved,. that 
<¢ Methodism. is Christian. zeal with- 
out Christian order ;” and the, pre- 
sent work is a complete illustration, of 
the definition. This anomalous sect, 
which resembles nothing. else that is 
to be found in the history of xeligious 
dissent, has risen from, the most insig- 
nificant origin to the formidable. state 
of an Imperium in Imperio ;. and, 
like the small cloud which, at. first 
seemed no bigger than a man’s hand, 
it has expanded with an astonishing 
rapidity overa great part of the hemis~ 
phere of Christendom. They, who 
admire the system, on account. of the 
benefijs which it has produced, . will 
consider this increase -as_a proof;ef 
the divine fayour; and many will 
even regard it as.a special interposi- 
tion of heaven to further the advance- 
ment of religion upon earth... For our 
parts, though ready to, acknowledge 
the good that has been ,done, by. the 
unwearied exertions of methodistical 
missionaries, we see nothing jn. the 
success that has attended, the la- 
borious efforts of these zealous men 
but what may very fairly be account- 
ed for upon common. principles... In 
the first place, Methodism began at.a 
period, when the rights of conscience 
were not barely admitted, but secur- 
ed by law ; when schism and heresy 
were no longer considered.as terms of 
reproach ; and. when, as a necessary 
consequence of this freedom, the au- 
thority of the established church had 
altogether become. obsolete,,.both in 
word and deed. Thus. the field. of 
operation was,clear of all obstacles, 
except such. as, proceeding from, bi~ 
gotry and rudeness, were ,easy,; te: 
be overcome by perseverance. in, .gra- 
tuitous instruction and, mildness, of 
manners. _. Considering, all , things, 
Methodism had more ;adyantages.on 
its side, than difficulties to encounter, 
for the general love of novelty. wasm 
its favour ; the principal leaders ; of 
the sect were men of liberal educa- 
tion, episcopally ordained, and gifted 
vith no common powers of hortatory 
eloquence. . Though, therefore, such 
men, when they appeared preaching 
in the fields and. streets, might expe- 
rience some boisterous treatment from 
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thie vulgar) it Was impossible but that 
Many persons would regard them with 
‘the’ respect due to their functions, 
and with gratitude for ‘their disin- 
terested zeal. Having once suceeeded 
“in commanding attention, they could 
~ hot fail to awaken some to a serious 
consideration of what had been so 
“powerfully pressed home upon their 
minds. . Proselytism is always easy, 
“when the imagination is strongly af- 
fected, and when the passions are 
brought into a high state of excite- 
ment. This was the uniform case 
in all the extraordinary histories of 
Methodistical conversions; where 
‘reason was utterly confounded and 
rendered incapable of acting amidst 
the storm of agitating feelings. When 
the ‘pale of ecclesiastical discipline 
-was once broken, by the itinerancy of 
_ Wesley and Whitefield, all that fol- 
Jowed was but inthe natural course’ of 
things ; and, as these teachers had 
now taken, as it were, the world for 
tlieir parish, it was not to be wonder- 
ed that their disciples should be nu- 
merous, and that some of them should 
be’ animated by a similar spirit. Lay 
preaching succeeded, because the 
“people being already habituated to the 
“irregularity of a clergyman in his ca- 
“nonicals, holding forth from a horse- 
block, could hardly see any incon- 
gruity in a cobler’s following the ex- 
ample. It is evident, that neither of 
the fathers of Methodism had at first 
any intention to create a schism in the 
church. They set out with no other 
“view than that of promoting what 
they considered a necessary reforma- 
tion in morals. But the manner in 
which they went to work, and the po- 
~pularity which they met with, carried 
them farther and farther from the es- 
tablishment, till at length it was ob- 
vious to every man of unbiassed judg- 
ment, that, with all their professions 
of’attachment to the church, they 
were in reality separatists of a new 
description. It is remarkable enough 
that Wesley, who was by much the 
greatest sectary ofthe two, should all 
his life have conformed to assert his 
claims to the character of an orthodox 
“presbyter of the church of England ; 
while in fact, he’ was rearing up: a 
structure with a liturgy, a confession- 
al, a ministry, and eyen ‘a hierarchy 
too, in direct opposition to that very 
church. He ‘altered’ the common 
prayer, l:e introduced new doctrines, 
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commissioned laymen to, preach, and 
even went, so far as.to appoint. one 
Dr. Thomas Coke,.a bishop of, the 
Methodist church, ,while the conse- 
crator himself, was only in. priests 
orders! Thus it is, when men _pre- 
sume, even with a good design, to de- 
viate from the straight line laid down 
for their conduct as the mémbers of 
a particular society. . Wesley . was 
ambitious of the honour of being a 
reformer of the Church of England ; 
and in the course of his progress .he 
became the head of a new church in 
opposition to it, and over which, in 
reality, he exercised more than ponti- 
fical authority. But as his system 
rose by degrees, and was organised 
by casual circumstances; many things 
received admission into his institution, 
which his calmer judgment disap- 
proved ; and to whichit is pretty cer- 
tain he yielded with reluctance. Of 
the inconsistency of this extraordi- 
nary man, we have a striking instance, 
not recorded indeed by his present 
biographer, but established beyond 
all doubt by his own correspondence ; 
we mean his connivance at female 
preaching in particular cases. It is 
true, he demurred at first ; but when 
the gifted sister, who was Miss Bo- 
sanquet, afterwards the wife of Mr. 
Fletcher of Madeley, insisted. upon 
the validity of her call to the ministry, 
Mr. Wesley yielded, with all ‘the in- 
genuity of a disciple of Loyola, and 
his dispensation ran thus: ‘ I think 
the strength of the cause rests there, 
in your having an extrgordinary call. 
So Iam persuaded has every one,of 
our lay-preachers ; otherwise, I could 
not countenance their preaching at. 
all. It is plain to me, that the whole 
work of God termed Methodism, is 
an extraordinary dispensation of his 
Providence. Therefore, I .do_ not 
wonder, if several things occur there- 
in which do not fall under ordinary 
rules of discipline. St. Paul’s_ ordi- 
nary rule was, ‘I do not. permit a 
woman to speak inthe congregation ; * 
yet in extraordinary cases he made,a 
few exceptions,—at Corinth ‘in par- 
ticular.” Certainly no papal, bull was 
ever more authoritative than this, nor 
is, it possible for any casuistry to be 
more sophistical: yet, though it.forms 
a remarkable incident in the ministe- 
rial life of Wesley, his, present bisto- 
rian has passed it over in absolute si- 
lence. It merits observation, how- 
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éver, that the founde er of Methodism 
might have availed himself of. an, ex- 
ample, to. warrant this practice, in 
the case.of his own mother, who,dur- 
ing the absence of her husband from 
his living of Epworth, performed the 
office of amexhorter to his poor pa- 
rishioners that were assembled for in- 
struction at the parsonage house. 
We'shall not attempt to frame any 
thiiig like an analysis of Mr. Southey’s 
very multifarious work ; nor is it ne- 
cessary for us to give qn abstract of 
any part of its contents. The life of 
Wesley exhibits hardly any thing but 
what is familiar tomost readers ; and 
the narratives of the several preachers, 
which make up too large a portion of 
the volumes, are rather disgusting 
than edifying. Altogether, the his- 
tory is abundantly curious, but jin 
some cases, the author has we think 
betrayed what is very like a want of 
candour, and in others a defect of 
judgment. His account ofthe Mora- 
vians is an instance of the first, and 
his view of Calvinism is quite erro- 
neous. He has dragged up from the 
stagnant pool of oblivion, the puerile 
follies of the early Moravian brethren, 
which, for seventy years, have been 
discarded by the society ; and there- 
fore, ought not now to be placed con- 
spicuously before the eye of the public. 
Tt°should be observed, that the ridi- 
cilous canticles which Mr. Southey 
has ‘been at such pains in collecting 
for the entertainment of his readers, 
were the productions of Germans 
who knew scarcely any thing of the 
English language; and for that very 
reason, some indulgence might have 
beet’ shown to these flights of igno- 
rant enthusiasm. When it is consi- 
dered that the Moravians havecarried 
the gospel into Greenland, Labrador, 
the interior of Southern Africa, and 
the wilds of America, more respect is 
surely due to their unostentatious 
piéty, than censure to their early foi- 
bles—which, by the way, are not 
much more Gffetisive to good manners 
than some of the Methodistic ] hymns. 
Mr. Southey bas acknowledged, that 
Wesley, did. manifest injustice to. the 
brethren, but when the historian felt 
this, he ‘ought to have abstained from 
injuring them by his own TEA BE RODS, 
He has not been more liberal. to, th 
Calvinists than to the M forayians, i: 
though | he must ‘be sensible that me 
of the, greatest sanctity, as, well as 
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learning, have, been, distinguished, hy, 
that general: appellation; he has, with- 
out any qualification stigmatized their 
doctrine «as altogether monstrous, 
abominable, and ni a most, licentious 
tendency. .Calvinism.is not our, creed, 
far from it, yet,common; justice and. 
a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
the writers of this description,..com- 
pel us to declare, that the doctrines 
of election, and final perseverance, are 
fullas favourable to holiness of life, as 
those of univeral redemption and.sin- 
Jess perfection. Who can contemplate 
the characters of such venerable men 
as Whitgift, Hooker, Hall, .Usher, 
and Sanderson, and dare to assert:that 
the faith which they adopted, defend- 
ed, and adorned, was blasphemous 
and immoral? Yet such must-be the 
conclusion, if Calvinism be;: as ats 
adversaries represent, a system: Gal& 
culated to dishonour the Deity, and 
to degrade his rational creatures into 
mere machines. But ‘let us not’ so 
judge of a doctrine which has for its 
object, the exaltation of the Divine 
glory, by referring all moral.agency, 
as well as physical operations,:.to 
the controul of Infinite. .wisdom. 
Should Mr. Southey revise this work, 
we would recommend to his serious 
attention the sermon of the late Bi- 
shop Horsley, on the “ foreknowledge 
of God, and the free-agency of man ;” 
in which that profound theologian has 
placed the Calvinistic doctrine of ne- 
cessity, when freed from, scholastic 
subtieties, upon a solid foundation. 
The same great prelate has, in one of 
his charges, we believe the very last 
that he delivered, strenuously. de- 
horted the clergy from preaching 
against what is called Calvinism, lest 
in the effervescence of an indiscreet 
zeal they should be found attacking 
some of the fundamentals of Christi- 
anity. One observation more upon 
this subject, and we have done, Tak-, 
ing the doctrine thus philosophically, 
as combining moral motives with the: 
operations. of the Infinite mind, we 
put it to Mr. Southey, or any other: 
liberal, inquirer, whether, as\a prin~ 
ciple for the: regulation of life, itis 
not: far “superior to that. superstition 
maintained) by’ Wesley to his’ dymg 
day’, which places the human thoughts | 
under the overruling influence of evil 
spirits ? Our author has given some 
shocking instances of methodistical . 
diaholism ; but.he has omited to state 
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that thé! venerable patriarch -of this 
widély extended community, continu- 
éd’to the last to encourage the belief 
of' these possessions, and of the po- 
téeiicy ‘of’ prayer for the relief of the 
affficted:'° The following nartative of 
a’ conversation which took place be- 
tweén Mr. Wesley and Dr. Hales of 
Killesandra, in Ireland, is so very 
characteristic, that one may well won- 
der how Mr. Southey could have pass- 
ed it over in silence, when he had the 
narrative before him. 


About the year 1787, says Dr. Hales, I 
-had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Wesley, 
Doctor Coke, and some of their assistant 
preachers, with several of the most respec- 
table members of the Dublin Society, at 
the hospitable table of a common friend in 
Granby-row. ‘The conversation, during 
dinner, happening to turn on the subject 
‘of Witcheraft, I aked Mr. Wesley, whe- 
ther he had read, and if so, what he thought 
of Bishop Hutchinson’s book upon witches ? 
—After.some pause, finding that he made 
no. answer, I. repeated the question; on 
which he declared, that Bishop Hutchin- 
son, and the whole band cof Bishops toge- 
ther, could not invalidate the reality of 
witcheraft. And when I expressed some 
surprise, he repeated a story of a gentleman 
of consideration in the north of England, 
about twenty years before, who suddenly 
disappeared, and after a fruitless search 
for some time, was generally suspected to 
have been privately murdered. Some time 
after, a person in the neighbourhood, vo- 
Juntarily ‘came forward, and accused him- 
elf and two of his own brothers, of having 
perpetrated the deed; which they peremp- 
torily denied. However, on his persisting 
in the accusation, and declaring that no- 
thing but remorse of conscience extorted 
this confession; they were all condemned 
and executed. But strange to relate, short- 
ly after, the gentleman who had been miss- 
‘ing, returned home from France, whither 
he had absconded for debt. Mr. Wesley 
then asked me, whether the informer’s con- 
duct, respecting himself and his brothers, 
was not plain evidence of witcheraft, or de- 
moniacal possession? I rather ascribed it 
to phrenzy or madness; upon which one of 
the preachers, to convince my incredulity, 
told-a tale of a haunted house, near Dun- 
gannan, in the north of Ireland; which he 
assured me and the company, happened a 
year or two before, while: he was‘ in that 
neighbourhood.— A fter hearing: this ‘tale I 
turned, coatinues the Doctor, to: Mr. Wes- 
ley, and asked, whether such imposing re- 
lations of witchcraft and ghosts, might not 
tend to support the spurious popish mira- 
cles? Whether, for instance, they might 
not be urged, in favour of the miracles 
alleged to be wrought at Abbé Paris’s 


tomb? “He then asked,me, in reply,, if I 
had read the President Montzeron’s Vindi- 
cation of ‘their Authenticity ? and when f 
answered in. the negative, ‘ie earnestly re- 
commended it to my perusal.’ "Fhen! look. 
ing on his*watch, he saids it retainded him 
of an engagement ‘at: that) hours: too visit 'a 
woman possessed with anvevil sphiniiwhieh 
the priests of Liffey-street chapelohad; in 
vain endeavoured to expel. by | their.exor- 
cisms. And when I expressed, some doubt 
at his success with such a patient, he de- 
clared in a solemn tone cf voice, that much 
might be done in this way by prayer and 
fasting: alluding, I presume, to our Lord's 
declaration on a similar occasion, att. 
xvii. 21 ;—-and so, after an excellent dinner, 
of which he partook but sparingly, he with- 
drew from the company. 


About the time when this interview 
took place, an extraordinary scene 
was played at Bristol, where a taylor, 
named George Lukins, was said to 
have been dispossessed of no less than 
seven devils, by the powerful prayers 
of a regular clergyman and six lay- 
preachers, in the vestry-room of the 
Temple church at that city. The 
story made a great noise, and the 
whole transaction gave much offence 
to the members of the established 
church, who justly looked upon. the 
affair as an abominable farce, which 
tended to bring religion into.contempt, 
It isa fact, however, that Mr. Wes- 
ley and the entire connexion of mes. 
thodists, gloried in the imposture, 
palpably ridiculous as it was, and 
represented it every where in preach- 
ing and in print, as an instance, of 
the sovereign efficacy of faith and 
prayer. 

Mr. Southey has expatiated at some 
length upon the coetaneous existence 
of Voltaire and Wesley ; remarking 
with no little exultation, that. while 
the one was spreading. infidelity, the 
other was counteracting the work of 
darkness, by diffusing the light, of 
the gospel. Now, without meaning 
to undervalue the labours of this good 
man, his coadjutors,. and successors, 
we shall simply ask, whether Christi- 
anity is likely to profit by such super 
stitious notions and practices as those 
which we have here mentioned? . It 
is a miserable delusion .to suppose 
that enthusiastic zeal presents an. ef- 
fectulal mound against scepticism and. 
licentiousness.. The contrary has ever 


been ‘thé case, and in no instance is, , 


the melancholy truth more. evident 
than at the present time, with the 
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_exception;.perhaps, of the seventeenth 
century, when an overwhelming flood 
of iaamorality;; burst. ‘through the 
breach which had: beenanade by the 

oPuritdnsas 3: x 
- Methodism is a proselyting system; 

Gt Creates divisions, ‘and consequently 
weakens the Church, which, in the 
expressive language of one of her 
suffering prelates, is cleft to pieces 
like» the oak with wedges taken from 
its own body. But though the schism 
becomes wider and wider every day ; 
and though the reports of the secta- 
ries exhibit proud returns of increas- 
ing numbers of new converts, Infide- 
lity keeps an even pace with the pro- 
gress of Fanaticism ; and should the 
latter succeed as it has done, in sup- 
planting the ancient establishments 
of religion, the consequence will be 
the decline of Christianity. 


Ui. Poems, by Bernard Barton. 
London, Harvey and Darton, 8vo. 


We have felt a good deal interested 

‘in this volume, in consequence of 
hearing that its author is one of the 

‘Society of Friends; but certainly it 
cannot be said of him, that he sees 

eyeation clothed in a drab-coloured 

suit. He writes stanzas to ladies, 

versies to valleys, and a lyrical ad- 

dress to the Gallic eagle ;—and all 

this he does in as quick, free, and 

cidivelyex spirit, as any worldling poet 
»that‘can be named. The only pecu- 
‘iarity we can discover about the 

“feces, indicative of their writer’s 
sect, is their extreme benevolence, 

and spotless innocence. In these re- 

spects, indeed, his muse may be said 

to possess a lovely Quaker counten- 

ance,--such.as we have sometimes 

had ‘the good fortune to see in stage 

coaches, and have invariably fallen 

in love with, whenever we have seen 

it) “The eye sparkling, but quiet in 

self-possession ‘and modesty ; the de- 

licate complexion reflecting health of 

-pedy and mind; the regular features, 
ever, undisturbed by. wayward. or 

lawless. feelings :;—such is a Quaker- 
beauty ; graceful in reserve,—holy as 

“a nun, yet performing, or. ready, to 
perform, her proper part in society ; 
—a. Venus. iv a pokesbonnet, whose 


yFesence causes strangers to feel.the , 


“authority and power of virtue, and 
site flisgipline.their discourse, :$0, as to,, 
pay homage .to.,purity.!., We really 
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wish,that,.Mr,.Barton,,who has, so 
much, better, (opportunities, than, ,we 
can, boast ,of,,to contemplate the, be- 
witching. originals, of this description, 
would; send usa poetical:poutrait of 
some. young ,and,,Jovely; friends in 
whom,,.the, characteristic, features, of 
the sect, are :intimately, united; with 
the captivations of, the, charming; wo- 
man. We should be:prond ‘to,,see it 
adorning the .pages,,of,.the Jondon 
Magazine, with,.its fine,,.Madonna, 
Bethlem aspect... We had,ratherj have 
it in our cabinet collection than any of 
Mrs. Mier’s gallery,—except..Lady 
Jersey, whose beauty,,,if,,she .were 
but a Quaker, would be altogether;fa- 
tal. We have.reason,, therefore, to 
thank heaven that. she is contented to 
be the queen of Almack’s. 
The volume. before, us,. generally 
speaking, is filled.withthe amiable 
effusions of a kind and,,gifted,mind, 
whose internal harmony, ism; beauti- 
ful unison with the melody of external 
nature, and’ of virtue?" More™bril- 
liant compositions, more’ finished and 
powerful poetry we have often met 
with; but we have never met with 
any that afforded more unequivocal 
indication of genuine feeling, of deep 
affection, of benevolence, sympathy, 
taste, andintegrity. The writer seems 
to have an ear ever on the listen for 
the accents of charity, patriotism, and 
religion,--that he may. catch their, bur- 
then, ard prolong their sound: where- 
ever human anguish causes the tear 
to start, there would he fain, be: to 
soothe or alleviate: whatever has real- 
ly deserved well of fame, he is proud 
to celebrate: and. the choicest,and 
coyest charms, of nature, haye smitten 
his heart with indelible impressions. 
For these reasons the contents, of his 
book form.a catalogue of the best, the 
most beautiful; and the most:touch- 
ing subjects: ‘all that:is most calcu- 
lated to improve.and delight the mind, 
is there to be found,;—in,short, we 
cannot conceive a_more lively reflec- 
tion: of a worthy character than this 
collection of poems. : ( 
That the expression is always'on a 
par. with the feeling we cannot say : 
the writer's, style, as.it strikes,us,, is 
very unequal ; and, in the simplicity 
of conscious sincerity, we Sometimes 
find him common-place in phrase, and 
careless in Construction. It is very 
easily. to;be,.seen,that . Mr, Banton is 
not a professional writer:—we find 
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wéry “ordinary Hines’ Ofte’ folloWing 


“very good ones; in his’ coinpositions, 


°G'a way that! déelares hit 'disdainful ” 


cof the labour necessary to-“avoid this, 
‘0 and to give his powers fair play. “Near 
OY hig most livély images are'placed'some 
'© of ‘the° dullest >’ and ‘common’ prosing 
“8 too frequently hard ‘on the heels of 
passages of genuine ‘poetry.— We 
should, on ‘the whole, then, set him 
down as'anamatetir of distinguished 
talent, ready to celebrate any worthy 
‘subject that offers itself; one that 
ought to be; and no doubt is, highly 
prized ‘im the circles, and amongst 
the acquaintance, where, and towhom, 
‘he’ acts as laureate. 
The first quotation we shall make 
from? Mr: Barton’s volume will be a 
_piece to which we are led by hearty 
-eoincidence of sentiment with the au- 
‘thor’ Tt is addressed to Wordsworth 
‘*6n' the publication of his poem, en- 
‘titled Peter Bell.” 


Beautiful poet! as thou art, 
In spite of all that critics tell, 
1 thank thee, even from my heart, 
For this, thy tale of “* PETER BELL.” 
it is a story worthy one 
‘Who thinks, feels, loves, as thou hast done. 


It is a story worthy too 
Of a more simple, primal age, 
‘When feelings, natural, <ender, true, 
Hallow’d the poet’s humblest page : 
re trick’ry had usurp’d the place 
Of unsophisticated grace. 


I quarrel not with those who deem 
Essential to poetic mood, 

High-sounding phrase, and lofty theme, 
And “ ready arts to freeze the blood ;” 

Intent to dazzle, or appal ; 

But nature still is best of all. 


‘Continue still to cultivate, 
In thy sequester’d solitiide, 
Those high conceptions which await 
The musings of the wise and good 5 
‘Conceptions lofty, pure, and bright, 
Which fill thy soul with heavenly light. 


Betake thee to thy groves and fields, 
Thy rocky vales, and mountains bare, 
And give us all that nature yields 
Ofi manners, feelings, habits there: 
Please and instruct the present age, 
And. live ‘in history’s, latest page. 


The poem entitled Recollections 
opens, we think, very beautifully : 


All round was still and calm.;, the noon 
of night 
Was fast approaching : up the uncloud- 
ed sky 


‘The glorious moon pimsyed hee path of 


light, ° 
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‘And shed Her silvery splendour ca and 
“nigh 
No ore, saveof thé iigheowind’s sigent- 
lest sigh, 
Could reach the ear ; and that: 50 soft- 
ly ‘blew, 
It scarely stir’d,.in sweeying lightly iby, 
The acacia’s airy foliage ;, faintly.too 
It kiss’d the jasmine’s stars which Just, be- 
low me grew. 


Before me, scatter’d here:and there} were 
trees 
Whose massy outline of reposingshade, 
Unbroken by that faint and fitful breeze, 
With the clear sky a lovely contrast 
made : 
*T was nature, in her chastest charms ar= 
ray’d! 
How could I then abruptly leave such 
scene ?P 
I could not; for the beauties it display’d 
To me were dearer than the dazzling 
sheen 
Of noon’s effulgent hour, or morning’s 
sparkling mien. 


Awhile in silent reverie I stood, 
Pensively gazing on the objects round ; 
And soon my mind, in contemplative 
mood, 
Abundant theme’for meditation found; 
And far beyond theshadowy visible bound 
Of my eye’s glance did eager faney fly ; 
Noreven Virtueon her flight then frown’d, 
But mark’d her progress, with approv- 
ing eye, 
For heav’n- ward was her course, her visions. 
pure and high. 


They err, who calculate time’s petit pace 
By the mere lapse of. minutes,; dx of 
hours 3; 
Not even thought. his. printless step,,can 
trace, 
Which hastens onward,, over, thorns 
and flowers, 
Nor cares for sun that shines, ‘or storm 
that low’rs. G03 
’T were wiser far in'us to count its flight 
By theimprovement of ourmental powers, 
And by the store of suffering; sorde- 
lig} zht, 
Which cheers Life’s flecting, day,{or clouds 
Death’s coming night. 


What we have said of the amiable 
turn of the author’s character, will be 
fully borne out to the reader's mind by 
such pieces as the following,—and 
there are several of the’ same charac- 
ter in the collection. 


Orr 


THE O10 THER ss LAMENT. “ed 


Pale and cold is the cheek that, a ‘Kisses 
er Olt press os he bas : 
wa Hd quench’ ais die bean oft 


} Sree 


Y spatkling! eye 5 9° & YS 


Noimore shall the accents, whose tones were 
more dear 
Than ‘the sweetest of sounds even music 
can make, 
In notes full of tenderness fall on my ear ; 
If IL catch them in dreams, all is still 
when I wake! 


No more the gay smiles that those features 
display’d, 
Shall transiently light up their own mirth 
in. mine ; 
Yet, though these, and much more, be now 
cover’d in shade, 
I must not, I cannot, and dare not repine. 


However enchantingly flattering and fair, 
Were the hopes, that for thee, I had ven- 
tur’d to build, 
(Can a frail, finite mortal presume to declare 
That the future those hopes would have 
ever fulfill’d ? 


In the world thou hast left, there is much 
to allure 
The most innocent spirit from virtue and 
peace: 
Hadst thou liv’d, would thy own have been 
equally pure, 
And guileless, and happy, in age’s. in- 
crease ? 
Temptation, or sooner or later, had found 
thee; 
Perhaps had seduc’d thee from pathways 
of light ; 
°Till the dark clouds of vice, gath’ring 
gloomly round thee, 
Had enwrapt thee for ever in horror and 
night. 


‘But vow, in the loveliest bloom of the soul, 
While thy heart yet was pangless, and 
true, and unstain’d ; 
Ere the world one vain wish by its witche- 
ries stole, 
What it could not confer, thou for ever 
hast gain’d ! 


Like a dew-drop, kiss’d off by the sun’s 
morning beam, 
A brief, but a beauteous existence was 


given 5 
‘Thy soul seem’d to come down to earth, in 
a dream, 
And only.to; wake, when ascended. to 
heayen ! 


There is something infinitely touch- 
ing and fanciful in the following three 
verses, taken from several addressed 
to Sleep, 

With: angel ‘eye, anda brow that never 

Had, been other, than meekly: calm’; 
And lips which 2, seft smile, seems:to,sever, 
9 Such as pbedjround a,soothing charm,; 


" MOREA Mh NDI reat CAS 
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For the soul, which its innocent, glances . With.a step more light 'than'Zephyr’ssigh, 
-_ confess’d, Would I paint thee; in loveliness passing by. 
Has fom if its. God, and its Father on guen could Ifan éy ‘thee; Poullig Ha 
ign. 


Beneath the pale moon’s glisternmg béam ; 
Or the fainter light of heaven’s fairest star, 
Attended by many a shad®wy dream’? 

Those purer visions, in mercy given 
To slumbering souls, when they dream.of 
heaven ! 


By an infant’s couch I behold thee sit, 
Its widow’d parent’s earthly. treasure ; 
And over its features, like sunshine, flit 
Bright gleams of half-unconscious plea- 
sure : 
Smiles of a spirit that knows no fears, 
Such as belong not to after years. 


In the piece addressed to a: father, 
on the death of his only child; we find 
the following strikirg verse: 


I grant that the stroke which has. laid thy 
hopes low, 

Is perhaps the severest that nature }can 
know ; 

If hope but de ferr’ ds mays cause sickness of 
heart, 

How dreadful to see it for ever depart ! 


In conclusion we shall quote one 
entire piece, doing equal credit to 
the head and heart of the estimable 
writer. 


STANZAS, 
Addressed to Perey Bysshe Shelley 


Forests, and lakes, the majesty of moun- 
tains, 
The dazzling glaciers, and- the musical 
sound 
Of waves and winds, or softer gush of 
fountains : 
In sights and sounds like these thy soul 
has found 
Sublime delight ; but can the visible bound 
Of this small globe be the sole nurse and 
mother 
Of knowledge and of feeling ? Look around! 
Mark how one being differs from another ; 
Yet the world’s book is spread before each 
human brother. 


Was this world, then, the parent and the 
nurse , 
Of: him whose mental eye outliv’d the 
sight 
Of all its beauties >—Him who sang the 
curse 
Of that forbidden fruit, which did. invite 
Our first progenitors, whom that foul sprite, 
In serpent- -form, seduc’d from innocence, 
By specious promises, that wrong’and right, 
Evil‘and goods! when rept had gather’ d 
thence, 
Should be distinctly: Been . 29 by diyiner 
sense)? 
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‘They pluek’d; and ‘paid the awful penalty 
-o Of disobedience: -yet:man will not learn 
To be content with knowledge that.is free 
To all. There are, whose soaring spirits 
spurn 
At humble lore, and, still insatiate, turn 
From living fountains to, forbidden 
springs ; 
Whence having proudly quaft’d, their bo- 
soms burn 
With visions of unutterable things, 
Which restless fancy’s spell in shadowy 
glory brings. 


Delicious the delirious bliss, while new ; 
Unreal phantoms of wise, good, and 
fair, 
Hover around, in every vivid hue 
Of glowing beauty; these dissolve in 
air, 

‘And leave the barren spirit bleak and bare 
As alpine summits: it remains to try 
The hopeless task (of which themselves de- 

spair) 
Of bringmge back those feelings, now 
gone by, 
By making their own dreams the code of 
all society. 
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*¢ All fear, none aid them, and few com- 
prehend ;” 
And then comes disappointment, and the 
blight 
Of hopes, that might have bless’d mankind, 
but end 
In stoic apathy, or starless nights 
And thus hath many a spirit, pure and bright, 
Lost that effulgent and ethereal:-ray, 
W hich, had religion nourish’d it, still might 
Have shone on, peerless, to that per- 
fect day, 
When death’s veil shall be rent, and dark- 
ness dash’d away. 


Ere it shall prove too late, thy steps retrace : 
The heights thy muse has scal’d, can 
never be 
Her loveliest, or her safest dwelling-place. 
In the deep valley of humility, 
The river of immortal life flows free 
For thee—for all. Oh! taste its limpid 
waye, 
As it rolls murmuring by, and thou shalt see 
Nothing in death the Christian dares not 
brave, 
Whom faith in Gop has given a world be- 
yond the grave ! 


THE DRAMA. 
No. VIII. 


Ir is now the middle of July, when 
we are by turns drenched with show- 
ers and scorched with sun-beams: 
the winter theatres are closed, and 
the summer ones have just opened, 
soon to close again— 


Like marigolds with the sun’s eye. 


We are not, however, in the num- 
ber of those who deprecate the short- 
ness of the summer season, as one of 
the miseries of human life, or who 
think little theatres better than big. 
We like a play-house in proportion to 
the number of happy human faces it 
coutains (and a play-house seldom 
contains many wretched ones)—and 
again we like a play best when we do 
not see the faces of the actors too near. 
We do not want to be informed, as 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, that part of the rich humour 
of Mr. Liston’s face arises from his 
having lost a tooth in front, nor to see 
Mr. Jones’s eyes roll more meteorous 
than ever. Atthe larger theatres. we 
only discover. that. the ladies,.paint 
red: at the smaller ones, we can dis- 
tinguish when they paint white. We 
see defects enough »atva distance; 
and we can always get near enough 


(in the pit) to see the beauties. ‘Those 
who go to the boxes do not go to.see 
the play, but to make a figure, and 
be thought something of themselves: 
(so far they probably succeed, at 
least in their own opinion). and: if 
the Gods cannot hear, they make 
themselves heard. We do not like 
private theatricals. We like eyery 
thing to be what it is. We have no 
fancy for seeing the actors look like 
part of the audience, nor for seeing 
the pit invade the boxes, nor the boxes 
shake hands with the galleries. We 
are for a proper distinction of ranks 
—at the theatre. While we are laugh- 
ing at the broad farcical humour. of 
the Agreeable Surprise, or:critically 
examining Mrs. Mardyn’s» dress’ in 
the Will, we do not care’to be dis- 
turbed by some idle whisper, or mum- 
bling disapprobation of an old beau, 
or antiquated dowager in a high head- 
dress, close at our ear, but in a dif- 
ferent part of the house —Mr. Arnold 
has taken care of this at the New 
English Opera-house in the Strand, of 
which he: is proprietor and ‘patenteé: 
The “Great Vulgar and the-Small ” 
(as Cowleyhas it) ‘are theré kept’ at 
a respectful distance,’ The boxes’ are 
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‘perched ‘up so high above the pit, that 
it gives you a head-ache to look up at 
the Beauty’ dnd’ fashion that nightly 
adorn them with their thin-and scat- 
‘tered constellations} and then’ the 
gallery is ‘ raised so high above all 
height,” it is nearly impossible for the 
éye to scale it, while a little miserable 
‘ghabby upper-gallery is partitioned 
off with an iron railing, through which 
the ‘poor one shilling devils look like 
half-starved prisoners in the Fleet, 
and are a constant butt of ridicule to 
the ‘genteeler rabble beneath them. 
Then again (so vast is Mr. Arnold’s 
genius for separating and combining) 
you have a Saloon, a sweet pastoral 
retreat, where any love-sick melan- 
choly swain, or romantic nymph, may 
take a rural walk to Primrose-hill, or 
Chalk-farm, by the side of painted 
purling streams, and sickly flowering 
shrubs, without once going out of the 
walls of the theatre: 


Such tricks hath strong Imagination ! 


If the Haymarket has been praised 
by a contemporary critic (of whom 
we might say, that he is alter et idem) 
fori being as hot as an oven in the 
midst of the dog-days ; the Lyceum on 
the» other hand, is as cool as ‘a well ; 
andomuch might, we think, be said 
sion both’sides. ‘As a matter of taste, or 
faney, or prejudice, (we shall not pre- 
-otend'ta ‘say which) we do not greatly 
tdikesthe New English Opera-house. 
i/Phe house is new, the pieces are new, 
eithe company are new, and we do not 
aiknow’what to make of any of them. 
jeAis ‘to the things that are acted there, 
they area sort of pert, patched-up, in- 
‘srpid;: flippant attempt at mediocrity. 
oWfheyare like the odd-ends and scraps 
oofiall the rejected pieces, which have 
“come into-the manager's possession in 
virtue of his office for a length of 
-otime; and which he has stitched and 
itacked’ together’ in such a way that 
neither'the authors nor the public can 
know any thing of the matter. ‘They 
iaré acondensed essence of all the 
vapidistuff that has been suppress- 
‘ed ‘ats homevor acted “abroad: for! a 
‘umber of years last pasty Visions 
-20£ farces} operas, andinterludes; thin, 
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thing to! covdémn.1o‘Theys* present 
no mark” tofriénd® or foes? You 
may as’ well.take aim at the'édge of a 
pen-knife;ag ‘try tov pick anything 
outoof them: °They are triflmg)te- 
dious, frivolous; and vexatious, The 
best is, they’do| not last long, and 
<< one bubble’ (to: borrow an allusion 
from an eloquent divine, an ‘treating 
on a graver subject) ‘knocks another 
on the head, and both ‘rush together 
into oblivion !”—Miss Kelly is ‘here ; 
she might as well be a hundred'miles 
off. She is not good at child’s'play, 
at the make-believe fine-lady, or’ the 
make-believe waiting-maid.' ‘Her’s*is 
bona fide downright acting, ard: she 
must have something to do, in order 


‘to do it properly. She is'too clever 


and too knowing to act a part totally 
without meaning, such as that latély 
given herinthe Promissory Note. Such 
was not her Yarico.” Ah! there°were 
tones, and looks, and piercing ‘sighs 
in her representation of the fondj°in- 
jured, sun-burnt Indian’ maid;*that 
make it difficult to think of her‘ any 
inferior part, or to speak slightingly of 
any theatre in which she is ‘concern~ 
ed: but critics, as it has been said’ of 
judges, must not give’ way to their 
feelings! ‘There is Wrench here too, 
as easy as an old glove, the: same 
careless hair-brained, idle, impu- 
dent, good humouredy lackadaisical 
sort of a gentlemanas ever; there'is 
Harley too, who'has not been spoiled 
hy the town, since we first saw: him 
here :—then® there'\is Mr. Rowbot- 
ham, a grave young man, anew hand, 


very like: theoreal, the prudent: Mr. 


Thomas’ Inkle x encore) wn coup, we 
have Mr. Bartley, who, if not .a new 
hand, is fresh returned from ‘America, 
and as much at home on these boards 
as before he went abroad: in the Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes, he had quite a 
Transatlantic look with him: ‘thereis 
also MriWestbourn (wethink he is at 
this house) anda Mr. Wilkinson,‘and 
a Mr.’Richardson, (whose-names and 
persons we are apt to confound toge- 
ther) and Mr. Pearman (whom ‘it/is 
not) possible: to. °mistake for ‘anyone 
else) and‘Miss. Stevenson (avery pro- 
voking’young*thing),'and Miss Love, 


blue flitterigy igawzy appearances, 
-lmeoch the empty sight; elude the jpub- 
~iheleomprehensiony and ithe ocritic’s 
gpuasp heweérst ofthese slender, 
sowiresdrawn iproductions is, that there 
~tisl nothing to praisesini thems nér iny * 


ando Mrs) Grove, cand ‘a whole Sylva 
Gritica i6f actors’and actresses; of 
whom the very nomenclature ‘terrifies 
vis): Wie sgive vit upam despair piand 
séhuntiblyotake our leave of the’ New 
English Opera house for the season += 
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A&Wie hadaxather be,taxed for silence, 
ydhan checked for, speech:” ‘{-:«; 

o At the! other;; heuse,|/te, which;we 
‘6, do, more favourably incline,’ both 
_otrom old; associations, and,:|immediate 
adiking; though there are'some raw re- 
cruits;(picked.up) we. don’t know 
awhere ) there is. a large and powerful 
detachment from the veteran corps of 
Covent,Garden ; Terry, Jones, Mrs. 
,Gibbs, Liston, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kemble, J. Russel, Farley, and Mrs. 
Mardyn. and. Madame Vestris from 
Drury-Lane, and last, Miss R. Corri, 
from the Opera House.—In fact, it is 
-,our, opinion, that there is theatrical 

strength enough in this town only to 

set up one good summer or one good 
winter theatre. Competition may be 
necessary to prevent negligence and 
abuse, but the result of this distribu- 
tion of the corps dramatique into dif- 
ferent companies, is, that we never, 
or very rarely indeed, see a play well 
acted in.all its parts. At Drury-Lane 
there is, only one tragic actor, Mr. 
- Kean: all the rest are supernumera- 
ries., No one, we apprehend, would 
ever, cross, the threshold to see Mr. 

Pope’s Iago, or Mr. Elliston’s Rich- 

mond, or Mr. Rae’s Bassanio, or Mr. 

Hamblin, or Mr. Penley, or Mr. 

Fisher, or Mr. Philips, who plays the 

King in Hamlet: though, ‘in the 

catalogue they go for actors.” In co- 

medy, Drury-Lane is better off: yet, 
they cannot. get up a real sterling 
comedy, for want of actors and ac- 
tresses to fill the parts of gentlemen 
and ladies... Miss Kelly is the best 
comic actress on either stage, but she 
is only an appendage to the real fine 
lady, Millamant’s Mrs. Mincing, ‘‘ to 
curl her hair so crisp and pure: ’’— 
in. cases of necessity, they have no 
one but: Mr. Penley, jun. to top the 
part of Lord Foppington: Mr. Mun- 
den, is their Sir Peter Teazle, and 

Mr. Elliston, is his own Lord Town- 

ley. But they really hit off a modern 

comedy, such as Wild, Oats, which is 

a mixture of farce and romantic sen- 

timent, (to) au,exact perfection... At 

Covent-Garden: they. lately had one 

great, tragic actress,--Miss, O'Neill ; 

and two or.three actors: who; were 
highly respectable, atleast in second- 
rate-tragic characters. ‘At \present, 
thefemale throne in tragedy is:viacant ; 
and of the men: <“whojrant/ and fret 
» their hour upon the stage; Mir.;Mac- 


_credy. isthe onlyeney whe !idraws y 
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houses, or .who, finds admirers.....He 
shines most, however,. in, the. pathos 
of domestic, life ;.and we,still want,to 
see tragedy, .‘‘ turretted,, crowned, 
and, crested, with, its; front, gilt,.and 
blood-stained,” :stooping.from, the 
skies (not raised. from the;earth),as it 
did.in the. person .of John, Kemble. 
He is now quaffing health and; bur- 
gundy.in the south.of, France,,,He 
perhaps finds the air that blows from 
*< vine-covered, hills”, wholesomer 
than that of a crowded house ;,.and 
the lengthened murmurs of the Me- 
diterranean shores more soothing; to 
the soul, than the deep thunders. of 
the pit. Or does he sometimes. re- 
cline his lofty, laurelled head upon 
the sea-beat beach, and. unlocking 
the cells of memory, listen to the roll- 
ing Pans, the loud never-to-be-for- 
gotten plaudits of enraptured multi- 
tudes, that mingle with the music of 
the waves, 


And murmur as the Ocean murmurs near ? 


Or does he still. ‘* sigh» his ‘soul 
towards England” and the busy hum 
of Covent-Garden? If we.thought 
so, (but that we dread all .returns 
from Elba) we would say tobhim, 
« Come back, and once more bid«Bri- 
tannia rival old Greece: and: Rome!” 
—Or where is Mr. Young now?) There 
is an opening for his pretensions;tdo. 
—Ifthe Drury-Lane company are de- 
ficient in genteel comedy, we fean that 
Covent-Garden cannot help thena out 
in this respect.. Mr. W. I’arrentis 
the only exception to the sweeping 
clause we were going toinsert against 
them. He plays the old. gentleman, 
the antiquated beau of the /lastage, 
very much after the fashion:that'We 
remember to have seen ih our younger 
days, and that is quite,ajsingulanex- 
cellence in this. Is it that Mr..}arren 
has caught glimpses of, this, charac- 
ter in real life, hovering, in: the //hori- 
zon of the sister kingdom, which-has 
been long banished from this?) They 
have their Castle | Rack-rents, their 
moats and ditches, istill ‘extant imsre- 
mote parts of, the interiorsiand per- 
haps in famed’ Dublino eitysiuthe 
cheveur-de-fris\ of dressy they trelis- 
work of Jace and ruffles, the:maskied 
battery.of compliment; :the:portecul- 
lises of;,formal speéehy ithe; whole dr- 
tillerty of sighs and veglii¢, with all 
the appendages aid proper: ieostivme 
of the ancidntiegimey anck«pdraphér- 
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nalia of the preux chevalier, may have 
beenikept up in'a state of lively de- 
crepitude and smiling dilapidation,m 
afew straggling instances from the 
last:century, which Mr. Farren had 
seen... The present age produces to- 
thing of the sort; and so, according 
to our theory, Mr. Farren does not 
play the young gentleman or modern 
man of fashion} though he is himself 
a'young man. For the rest, comedy 
is in-a rich, thriving state at Covent- 
Garden, as far as the lower kind of 
comic humour is concerned; but it is 
like an ill-baked pudding, where all 
the plums sink to the bottom. Emery 
and Liston, the two best, are of this 
description: Jones is a caricaturist ; 
and Terry, in his graver parts, is not 
a comedian, but a moralist.—Even 
a junction of the two companies into 
one would hardly furnish out one set 
of players competent to do justice to 
any of the standard productions of the 
English stage in tragedy or comedy: 
what a hopeful project it must be 
then to start a few more play-houses 
in the heart of the metropolis as nur- 
series of histrionic talent, still more 
to divide and dissipate what little 
concentration of genius we have, and 
still more to weaken and distract pub- 
lic patronage? As to the argument 
in tavour of two or more theatres 
from the necessity of competition, 
we shall not dispute it; but the ac- 
tual benefits are not so visible to our 
dimveyes as to some others. ‘There is 
a competition in what is bad as well 
as in what is good: the race of popu- 
larity is'‘as often gained by tripping 
up the heels of your antagonist, as by 
pressing forward yourself: there is a 
competition in, running an indifferent 
piece or a piece indifferently acted, 
to prevent the success of the same 
piece at the other house; and there 
is a competition in puffing, as Mr. 
Elliston can witness.—No, there, we 
confess, he leaves ail competition be- 
hind! 

The two pleasantest pieces we have 
seen this season at the Haymarket 
are the Green Man, and Pigeons and 
Crows. They were both to us an 
Agreeable’ Surprise ; for we had not 
seen them when they were brought 
out” last ‘year, or the year before. 
The first is moral and pointed; the 
latter more lively and quaint.» The 
Green Man abounds in: laconie good 
sehses (in /Pigédns and) Crows: there 
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is. as edifying a’vein of nonsense.’ We 
do not know' the ‘author’ of this® last 
piece’ (to whom we confess ourselves 
obliged for two mirthful, thoughtless 
evenings), but’ we understand" that 
the Green’ Man is adapted ‘by Mr. 
Jones from a French ‘petite - piece, 
which was itself taken from. a’ Ger- 
man novel, we believe one of Kotze- 
bue’s. The sentiments’ indeed ‘are 
evidently of that romantic, levelling 
cast, which formerly abounded in the 
writings of the ci-devant philan- 
thropic enthusiast. The principal 
character in it is that of the Green 
Man himself, who is a benevolent, 
blunt-spoken, friendly cynic. | The 
only joke of the character consists in 
his being dressed all in green—he has 
a green coat, a green waistcoat and 
breeches, green stockings, a green 
hat, a green pocket handkerchief, 
and a green watch. This gives rise 
to many pleasant allusions ; and in- 
deed, from the manner in which the 
peculiarity of his personal appear- 
ance affects our notion of his per- 
sonal identity, he looks like a talking 
suit of clothes, a sermonizing and 
gententious vegetable. Mr. Terry 
performs the part admirably, and 
seems himself tranformed into “a 
brother of the groves.” He does not 
aggravate the author’s meaning too 
much, but gives just as much point 
as was intended, and passes on’ to 
what comes next, as naturally, and 
with that sort of manner and uncon- 
scious interest which a man really 
takes in his own, or other people’s 
affairs. Mr. Terry’s acting always 
shows vigour aud good sense. His 
only fault is, that he is too jealous of 
himself, and strives to do better than 
well. In the Green Man, he was 
quite at home, and quite at his ease ; 
and made every oue else feel equally 
so. Mr. Jones is an overstarched 
French fop in this play, full of fo- 
reign grimace and affectation, of 
which, however, he is cured by his 
passion for the fair ward of | the 
Green Man (Miss Leigh, a very 
pleasing new. actress), who does not 
at all tolerate such impertinence, and 
he afterwards: turns out (dandyism 
apart) a very good sort of a humane 
character: Perhaps, enough has never 
been made ‘on the stage ‘of the fre+ 
quent contradiction in this respect be- 
tween outside “appearances and ster- 
ling qualities within. We: carry our 
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prejudices: both for;and: against, dress 
too far. It is no rule either»way. A fop 
is, not necessarily, a fool, nor without 
feeling. A: man may, even wear stays, 
and; not be effeminate; or a. pink 
coat, , without, making’/ his. friends 
blush for him. The celebrated beau, 
Hervey, threw. the scavenger that 
ridiculed him, in the street into his 
own mud-cart; and a person in our 
own time, who has carried extrava- 
gance of dress and appearance to a 
very great pitch indeed, is, in reality, 
a very good-natured, sensible, mo- 
dest man. The fault, in such cases, 
is neither in the head or heart, but in 
the cut of a coat-collar, or the size of 
a ‘pair of whiskers.—Farley and J. 
Russel were Major Dumpling and 
Captain Bibber in the same piece: 
and,a scene of high farce they made 
of it... The one is an officer in the 
army, the local militia; the other is 
an officer in the navy. The one ex- 
cels in eating, the other in drinking. 
The,one is most at home in the 
kitchen ; the other in the cellar. The 
oneis fat, huge, and unwieldy ; the 
other, dapper, tight, and bustling. 
Farley is an actor with whose merit, 
in} such parts, the public are well 
acquainted: Russel is one who will 
be liked more, the more he is known. 
Both in Captain Bibber, Blondeau, 
the French showman in Pigeons and 
Crows, and in Silvester Daggerwood, 
he has acquitted himself with great 
applause, and entered into the hu- 
mour, eccentricity, and peculiar dis- 
tinctions of his characters, with spi- 
rit and fidelity. His mimicry is also 
good, and he sings a French rondeau, 
ora sailor’s ditty, con amore. The 
part of Major Dumpling was ori- 
ginally played by Mr. Tokely. It 
was one of three parts (Crockery and 
Peter Pastoral were the other, two) 
for which he seemed born, and hav- 
ing rolled himself up in them, like 
the silk-worm, he died. Poor Tokely! 
He relished his parts; with Crockery 
doated over an old sign-post, or wept 
with honest Peter over a green leaf. 


His tears were tears. of oil and gladness. 


But. he also relished his morning’s 
draught, and sipped the sweets till he 
was drowned in a butt of | whiskey. 
The said fair-looking,) round-faced, 
pot-bellied, uncouth,‘awkward,, out- 
of-the-way,’) unmeaning, | inimitable 
Crockery, or Péter. Pastoral,; or; Mas 
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jor, Dumpling, was: the very little 
child that in the, year, 1796, Kemble 
used. to carry off triumphantly: om his: 
arm in the original performance of 
Pizarro! Thinking. of these things, 
may we not say,’ sie transit gloria 
mundi ? So flies the stage away ;.and 
life flies after it as fast !—Mrs. Gibbs, 
** that horse-whipping woman,” in 
Teazing made Easy, does not, :how# 
ever, wear the willow on his account; 
but looks as smiling, as good-hu- 
moured, as buxom, as in the natural 
and professional life-time of Mr. 
Tokely, and drinks her bowl] of cream 
as Cowslip, and expresses her liking 
of a roast-duck with the same resig- 
nation of flesh and spirit as ever. 

Mr. Liston in Pigeons and Crows 
plays the part of Sir Peter Pigwiggin, 
knight, alderman, and pin-maker. 
Whatanaie, whata person, and what 
a representative! We never saw Mr. 
Liston’s countenance in better pre- 
servation ; that is, it seems tumbling 
all in pieces with indescribable emo- 
tions, and a thousand odd twitches, 
and unaccountable absurdities, oozing 
out at every pore. His jaws seem to 
ache with laughter: his eyes look 
out of his head with wonder: his face 
is unctuous all over and bathed, with 
jests; the tip of his nose is tickled 
with conceit of himself, and his teeth 
chatter in his head. in the eager in= 
sinuation of a plot: his, forehead 
speaks, and his wig (not every parti-~ 
cular hair, but the whole bewildered 
bushy mass) ‘ stands on. end.as:life 
were in it.” In the scene with his 
dulcinea (Miss Leigh) his approaches 
are the height of self-complacent, 
cockney courtship ; his rhymes on-his 
own projected marriage, 

What a thing! 

Bless the King ! 
would make any man (who is not so 
already) loyal, and his laughing in 
the glass when he is told by mistake 
that Miss’s mamma is eighteen, and 
his convulsive distortions, as he re= 
covers from his first ‘surprise, and the 
choking effects of it, out-Hogarth 
Hogarth ! | 


Let. those laugh now ,who,.,neyver,Jaugh’d 
before, 

And those who still have laugh’d, mow 
laugh the more. 


The scene: where he is: told hecis! poi+s! 
soned;, and his: interviews with othe 
druaken» apothecary e(ivbr.! ‘W illiants pe 
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thotigh' excéllént ‘in’theiselves, ‘were 
Hot x0'eo0d» for Liston does not play 
$6°well to dny one"else, as he ‘does to 
‘Hiffisetf’ The'rést “of the character's 
Avere Well supported. | Jones, “as ‘the 
younger Pigwiggin, alias Captain 
Neville} the tover of Liston’s fair ina- 
morata, “ does a little bit of fidgets” 
very Well.’ He is sprightly, voluble, 
knowimg, and pleasant; and is the 
life'of'a small theatre, only that he is 
now and thera little too obstreperous ; 
but he ‘keeps up the interest of his 
part, and that is every thing. The 
audience delight to hear his ‘* View 

Halloa” before he comes on the stage 
(which is a sure sign of their opinion), 
and expect to be amused for the next 
ten minutes. If an actor can excite 
hope, and not disappoint it, what can 
he do more? Mr. Russell, as the lit- 
tle French showman, Mr. Farley as 
Mr. Wadd, and Mr. Connor as a 
blundering Irish servant, all sustained 
their parts with great eclat: and so 
did ‘the ladies. The scene where 
Jones deceives two of his creditors, 
Russell and’ Farley, by appointing 
éach to pay the other, had a very 
Jaughable effect ; but the stratagem 
is borrowed from Congreve, who in- 
deed was not the very worst source 
to’ borrow from. 

’Thehouse was crowded to excess 
to see’ the new appearances in the 
Begear’s Opera; Madame Vestris’s 
Captain’ Macheath, Miss R. Corri’s 
Polly, ‘and Mrs. Charles Kemble’s 
Pricy, which last, indeed, is an old 
friend witha new face. Mrs. Kemble 
was the best Lucy we ever saw (not 
excepting’ Miss Kelly, who is also 
inuch ‘at home in this part), and she 
tetaiss all the spirit of her original 
performance. Miss Kelly plays Lucy 
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“as naturally, perhaps moreso?" Hutt 


Mrs. Kemble does it more characteris- 
tically.” She has no’ “ compuiictious 
visitings”’ of delicacy, ‘but ‘her’ mind 
seems hardened against the walls that 
inclose it. She is Lockitt’s daughter, 
the child of'a prison ; the true virago, 
that is to be the foil to the gentle spi- 
rit of Polly. The air with which she 
throws the rat to the cat in the song 
has a gusto worthy of one of Michael 
Angelo’s Sybils; a box ‘on the ear 
from her right hand is no jesting mat- 
ter. Her rage and sullenness are of 
the true unmitigated stamp, and her 
affected civilities to her fair rival are 
a parody (as the author intended):on 
the friendships of courts.—Madame 
Vestris, as the Captain, almost shrunk 
before her, like Viola before her. en- 
raged enemies. Indeed, she played 
the part very prettily, with great ‘vi- 
vacity and an agreeable swagger, 
cocking her hat, throwing back ‘her 
shoulders, and making ‘a freé use of 
arattan-cane, like Little Pickle,’ but 
she did not look like the hero, “or the 
highwayman, if this was desirable ‘in 
her case. If, however, she turned 
Macheath into a petit-maitre, she’ did 
not play it like Mr. Incledon or Mr. 
Cooke, or Mr. Braham, or Mr. Young, 
or any one else we have seen in it, 
which is no small commendation. 
Miss Corri sang Cease your funning, 
and one or two other songs, with 
sweetness and effect; but, in general, 
she was more like a modern made-up 
boarding-school girl, than the artless 
and elegant’ Polly. She lisps and 
looks pretty. “The other parts were 
very respectably filled, but some of 
the best scenes (we are sorry to say 
it) were left out. ss 
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‘At the Opera‘on the 22d of June, 
appeared; inthe part of Zerlina, in Il 
Doin Giovanni; Miss Rosalie Corri, ‘a 

ouniger sister of Miss Corri the joint 
Piling vena: ' Towards the end of 
last year, a laree number of the Corps 
Hev Opera” embarked for Treland, and 
tréated the good people of’ Dublin 
Withoan' Operate real Italian’ Opera! 
1Don' Giovaimi was acted ; ‘Miss R. 


Corri made her debut with her ‘sister 
and Ambrogétti, cum multis aliis. 
Her success was’ such as ‘to warrant 
her introdtietion ‘to ‘the higher tribu- 
nal of the English public, and “at the 
benefit ‘of ‘Miss Corri she ‘appeared. 
This young acttess is petite, but neat, 
light, and‘ shapely, in her figure—full 
of ‘liveliness,’ gifted’ ‘with a sweetly 
toned voice of sufficient power and 


compass, and with great natural faci- 
‘lity of execution. ,. All;her:talents are 
Dut, nascent.at, present for.she.,is. not 
Seventeen, and. we. question. whether 
she has been as industrious. as itis to 
be hoped the encouragement she has 
received will make her in. the study 
ef her art; but there are few debu- 
tantes who have exhibited more pro- 
tise, either,in the orchestra or upon 
the stage. 
...Since the appearance of this young 
lady the manager himself has really 
introduced a new female singer ! !— 
In the beginning of the season it will 
be remembered, a correspondence with 
Madame .Catalani was announced. 
Almost at the end Madame Lachoque 
Montano. actually arrives. A heavy 
declension certainly. 

For this singer Agnese has been re- 
yived... This Opera.was first intro- 
duced here, for Ambrogetti, whose 
performance of the principal charac- 
ter is almost too closely allied to na- 
ture, under the distressful malady it 
represents, for human feelings to bear. 
A female of our own country has the 
honour of furnishing the story upon 
which this beautiful composition ; is 
founded... Mrs. Opie’s Novel of “ the 
father and Daughter,” is known. to 
every body. Two Italian dramas have 
been made. from it; the one in prose 
by Philippo Cesari, the other that. we 
are speaking of by Luige Bonavoglia. 
The poet.has taken the incidents, and 
even the sentiments, from, the original 
with considerable fidelity, and with a 
degree of simplicity suited to the Ita- 
lian stage, and to the singleness of 
thought and imagery music. requires. 
The moral justice, however, and the 
pathos, are both diminished by his 
having given the play a happy ter- 
mination in the marriage of the 
daughter to her repentant lover, and 
the restoration of the father to reason. 
Signor Paer, the composer, was late- 
ly, and we believe is now, director of 
the music at the Theatre Italien. of 
Paris. He is about fifty-four years 
old, having been, born at. Parma, in 
1774. ..In..1806, he. was invited. to 
Dresden, and he removed from thence 
at the command of Buonaparte, in 
whose service he was fixed, with the 
title of director and composer,of,, the 
private music. of +his. Majesty the.Em- 
peror... He. has written).more than 
forty Operas,., besides various. lighter 
works. His style resembles, that, of 
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Paesiello; and he. is, remarkable. for 
the. beauty of his ; melodies..and ,the 
sensibility .with; which, he.expresses 
all. the finer, passions..of the..seut. 
Sweetness, and elegance pervade the 
entire work, .and he has:enriched the 
manner of his predecessor by.a; little 
more ornament. Y me 

The characters of Uberto.and. his 
daughter are finely supported... The 
song “ Tutto e silenzio,” by, Aquesar; 
the. recitative and air, ‘:.O..come.e 
barono,’ by the father; and the. scena, 
between both “ O cielo che .swono,.e 
questo,” are not surpassed in. forcible 
representation of the transition from 
horror to tenderness, and the various 
passions that flit across the disturbed 
imagination of unsettled intellect. 
The melodies are exquisite, and M. 
Paer has availed himself of all the 
legitimate resources of his art. He 
is not, however, of the latest school of 
instrumental effects. 

His accompaniments. are subordi« 
nate to the voice, though the former 
are not wanting in any of the.aids 
which harmony affords. His: Opera 
is strictly vocal, yet he employs: the 
orchestra with great and. adequate 
effect. He apparently has unlimited 
command of beautiful strains of »me= 
lody,--short, but never to be forgotten; 
and he employs them with -singular 
effect to reduce the horror, which the 
portraiture of the dreadful visitation 
and infirmity upon whicly his. piece 
turns is calculated to occasion; at the 
same time, with inimitable art in pic- 
turing the general hallucination, and 
the partial glimpses of reason.in his 
principal character. The leading train 
of thought in the father’s mind is,the 
idea that his fugitive daughter: died 
in his arms, and this thought, which 
often recurs, is blended witk the im- 
perfect recollection of an air Agnese 
was accustomed to sing. These brief 
strains M. Paer has set to passages 
which seem more beautiful and pa-< 
thetic, at every repetition, and fre« 
quently as “ La figla mia spiro,” and 
<< Come. la nebbia al vento,” are heard, 
it isalways with renewed impressions 
of mingled pain andypleasure:) Its 
impossible, not. to feel the igrace;; the 
pathos, and.the fine’ expression that 
pervade the whole,of this masterly and 
tasteful. composition, |, Madness, \has 
repeatedly aflordedj,a,theme forthe 
cantata, and. the.drama,;-but wedoubt 
whether, jin; the, ancient, or, the, amos 
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déyn school or theatre, so touching 
a delineation as this has been 
drawn, and’ for the simple reason, 
that both the cause and the effect are 
$0 riear'to common life, and the man- 
ner of treating the incidents so little 
rernoved from domestic situations and 
affections.* 

Madame Lachoque Montano has 
received no very striking marks of 
public favour; her voice is confined 
in its compass above, but the lower 
notes are good. She laboured under 
great apprehension at her first ap- 
pearance, which has perhaps hitherto 
weakened the impression of her ta- 
lents: these are not however first- 
rate. 

Covent-Garden has brought out a 
musical romance (Bothwell Brigg.) 
It is a slight performance, and the 
songs and chorusses are principally 
adaptations of well-known Scotch 
airs, some of which, if we remember 
rightly, have seen the same sort of 
service before. Paer’s Duet, ‘ ve- 
derlo sol bramo,” is consorted with 
these veterans. It is remarkable, 
that our native composers, or per- 
haps we ought to say—the mana- 
gers of our great theatres, should be 
content with so little novelty—or ra- 
ther with the crambe recocta of dishes 
thrice’served. The English theatre 
seéms to us to be receding daily fur- 
ther and further from the chance of 
having an Opera in the legitimate 
sense. 

The subscription concerts at the 
Argyle rooms by the harmonic insti- 
tution, have just closed. At the 
fourth, Miss Symonds, formerly a 
pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Lacy, sung a 
Duet with Mrs. Salmon, and Dove 
sono, from Figaro, a song taught her 
by her original instructress. Miss 
Symonds has an extraordinary voice. 
She has a clear compass from A to 
F in alt—twenty notes. The quality 
is brilliant and fine, though the upper 
exceed the lower in volume. Her 
intonation is correct, and the founda- 
tion of her execution was laid in the 
very best manner, as her singing 
evinces. Her first, and we believe 
her only previous appearance in Lon- 
don, was at Mr. and Mrs. Lacy’s 
last public concert but one. Since 
that time, we believe, she has not 
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been heard in the metropolis, though 
she has sung at several provincial 
meetings, and in Scotland while on 4 
tour with Mr. and Mrs. L. Her sing 
ing is of great promise, but whether 
that promise will ripen imto a full and 
rich maturity depends upon, mtellec- 
tual qualities, rarely developed till a 
far later period of life than this young 
lady has yet reached; for it is MIND 
that leads to distinction in this, as in 
every other art. 

Benefit Concerts are still goimg on. 
The first of this month was Spagno- 
letti’s: the next a charitable exertion 
of talent for the widow of a deceased 
professor, Mr. Cobham; who an- 
nounced her late husband as particu- 
larly entitled to notice, in consequence 
of being the “ tutor to the celebrated 
English Catalani.” This celebrated 
person was a Miss Fearon ; at any 
time but little known; and now almost 
forgotten. She had great compass and 
facility, but a vulgar manner of sing 
ing: she is said, however, to have 
been recently much improved, and 
she has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention in France. Since Mrs. Cob- 
ham’s night, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholson, 
Mr. T. Cooke, and Mr. and Mrs. Ashe 
a Bath), have given concerts at the 

rgyle rooms. Mr. T. Cooke is a 
man of very universal talent. He 
plays well on a great number of in- 
struments, as witness his late panto 
mimic exertions. He is a composer, 
a singer, a teacher of music on the 
Logierian plan, and of public singers. 
On his benefit night he took a part in 
glees of his own composition, played 
a concerto on the violin, accompanied 
his pupil, Miss Tree, and sung an 
Italian scena. 

The first and chiefest object that 
claims our attention, on opening our 
monthly. collection of New Music, is 
the first part of an Oratorio, adapted 
for Haydon Mozart and Bethoven, 
called Judah, by Mr. Gardener, well 
known as the compiler of the Sacred. 
Melodies, a work highly estimable, 
and as the editor (we believe) of the 
Lives of Haydon and Mozart. As 
Mr. G.’s plan is novel, we give his 
own explanation, though we have 
some doubts as to the propriety of 
the title he gives his work. 

The Oratorio, from its elevated style 


*- An English piece has, we believe, been constructed in one or two acts on the story, 


and called “+ the Lear of common life.” 
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and.close,allianee-with, this species-of music, 
naturally suggested. itself as the most. eligi- 
ble form; but, in adopting it,.the author 
has found.it necessary to deviate in some 
degree from the usual plan of these composi- 
tions. Music of this description is consider- 
ed as a Sort of Sacred Drama, and a cer- 
tain limitation, as to subject at least, has 
in consequence been observed by composers. 
The ‘slightest consideration will, however, 
be sufficient to show, that this dramatic 
character of the Oratorio is altogether ideal ; 
or that its interest depends in no degree on 
the progress of the action, but on the ex- 
pressive or imitative power of the music, 
and that the subject is of no other impor- 
tance than as an index of the sentiment in- 
tended to be expressed. Instead, therefore, 
of confining himself to any single event of 
Sacred History, which the variety of his 
materials rendered nearly impossible, the 
author has selected at pleasure, from all 
parts of the canon of the Old Testament, 
such passages as appeared to him most ana- 
logous in sublimity, pathos, or beauty, to 
the character of the music to which they 
were to be applied. He has thus embraced 
most of the principal events recorded in the 
Jewish Scriptures, commencing with the 
history of Abraham, and terminating in a 
prophetic view of the millennium, and has 
designated his work by the comprehensive 
though indefinite title of Judah. 


Mr. Gardiner has availed himself 
very judiciously of the vast bulk of 
materials to which he has had re- 
course, and has again manifested the 
good taste in selection he showed in 
his Sacred Melodies. The first chorus 
is a Kyrie of Haydn. Now elevate 
the sign of Judah, is to be found in 
the same mass. The words are so 
well chosen, and so considerately a- 
dapted, that they appear as if the com- 
bination. with the notes was original. 
The work is finely printed, not only 
with the full parts, but with an ar- 
ranged part for the organ or piano- 
forte, which levels it to the capacity 
of the general player, as well as fits 
it for those who are able to read and 
to comprehend all the lines of a score. 

Kiallmark’s air, with variations— 
Les petites delassemens, appears to be 
the first number of an intended series. 
The structure is according to the good 
old fashion, but it is well done. Mr, 
K. begins at a very low point of exe- 
cution, and the six variations gradu- 
ally rise above each other in the scale 
of difficulty. Facility,attraction, me= 
lody, and progression, the.grand desi- 
derata in a lesson. of. this, sort,.are 
thus preserved. 

Vou. If. 
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There is,a new. number of the Opes 
ratic Airs (the fourth) by Mr. Ries. 
This also is in the set form of varia- 
tions. There are, however, originality, 
force, and taste; and less. of what is 
either recherchée or ‘common. place, 
less of manner too than is in general 
to be found in the works of this com-= 
poser. We must prefer it. to the 
greater portion of Mr. Ries’s writings 
for the: piano-forte—for there is also 
plan, connection, and melody. 

Mr. Burrowes has proceeded. to 
No. Vil. of his Caledonian airs. 
The last three themes of the series 
are, the White Cockade, Charlie is my 
darling, and the Highland Laddie. 
There is scarcely any writer of varia 
tions who displays more resource than 
this professor, and we offer Charlie is 
my darling as the proof. He has 
not only broken from the set forms, 
but has assigned to the several varia- 
tions a determinate style, and con- 
trasted sentiment. -The idea, if not 
absolutely novel, is happily extended. 
Mr. B. also continues his select airs 
from Mozart’s operas for the piano= 
forte with flute accompaniments. Mr. 
Latour and Mr Fiorillo have both 
published similar arrangements; and 
there is, besides, a publication going 
on by Dr. Crotch, Messrs. Cramer, 
Calkin, and others, at the Harmonic 
Institution, of a similar kind. » Of 
these, Mr. Burrowes’s are the most 
simply constructed, the rest have the 
advantage of greater complication and 
fulness. By such means, as well as 
by the adoption of these melodies as 
themes for variations, and of his ope 
ras to the English stage, Mozart’s mu- 
sic will be renderedmore popular here, 
perhaps, than that of any other com- 
poser, ancient or modern. 

In the last number of the Quarterly 
Musical Review, Mr. J. B. Cramer 
has been subjected to the suspicion of 
a direct and wilful plagiarism from 
Mr.Clementi’s octave sonata, publish 
ed forty-seven years ago (perhaps the 
most celebrated of all modern com- 
positions for the piano-forte) and the 
reviewer has traced, with minute ac- 
curacy, the train of ideas from the first 
note to the last. This is a question 
which not only affects the individual 
character of the author, but musical 
property, and therefore is of consider= 
able import to the world of composers 
and publishers. The fact.is.not,less 
curious than the process, and» they 
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Who Are disposéd'to investigate both; 
will firid’ their’ trouble repaid iby’ a 
éoniparison of Mr: Clementi’s ‘octave 


Sonata with Mr. J.B. Cramer's grand’ 


‘Sonata,’ to which is affixed the motto 
‘Mens sine pondére ludit. What “adds 
#6 the offence'is, that it appears’ Mr. 
Cramer is not quite free from imputa- 
tion, with respect to another compo- 
‘sition ‘of Mr. Clementi’s. 

“S Mr? Cramer has a sonata (dedicat- 
ed'to Miss De Lihu) this month, of an 
inferior character to his generally ad- 
mired‘and admirable productions. It 
is less artful, less melodious, and more 
common-place ; but aliquando bonus 
‘dormitat, &c. 

An Eighth Fantasia hy Kalkbrenner, 
jn which is introduced the Irish me- 
lody, the Rosebud of Summer. Mr. 
K. has treated this subject with his 
‘accustomed originality,and more than 
his usual brilliancy. The air assumes 
a new character under his hands, 
without losing its sweetness or ex- 
pression. ‘The introduction is spirit- 
ed, and passages of the air are brought 

“jito it with novelty and effect. 


ae 
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Thiee favouriteairs arnanged for the 
‘pianoforte and harps! hy Sa A: Moralt, 
Non piwandrnai; Vow cherstpete, and 
Seaicusa’ Madama+lightly ‘and: pret- 
tip donessiiio ys 1 100 to Yo veR 

The) songs are‘ few,)and) of dittle 
worth. With theexceptiow of, When 
we two parted, and See where the fol- 
lowing day, by Mr. Knapton; «which 
are much above ‘the ordinary cast: of 
ballads, there is really nothing: de- 
serving notice. Mr. Davy has put 
All that’s bright must fade, fromthe 
national airs to new words and a new 
bass, infinitely below the original. 
This is one exemplification of ‘amart 
now too common, viz.’ “ how: to-pro- 
fit by another's genius.” : 

When Victory’s hymns ‘are sounding, 
a bass song about Wellington and 
Waterloo, translated from the Ger- 
man, and adapted to music by Win- 
ter, has little to recommend it, and 
Kiallmark’s, Maiden wrap thy mantle 
round thee, enjoys in our brief notice, 
the situation, it appears to us to,de- 
serve in the public estimation, 
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MR. HAYDON’S ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Wx! promised, in our last Number, further observations on Mr. Haydon’s 
_Pieture; &e., as well as on some other Paintings, which we then mentioned. 
“Our attention, however, has been monopolized by other subjects this month. 
-In'the mean time, we are happy to help'to give publicity to the following ad- 
wdress, which we regard as equally manly and called+for.') It-puts: the matter 
onyits proper footing, and conveys an appeal calculated,; we think, to touch 
-the feelings, but not more so than to convince the sense'of justice... We ex- 
pressed ourselves, on another occasion;‘in censure of what we considered‘a 
tendency on Mr. Haydon’s part to seek celebrity by means less worthy than 
“those legitimate ones over which his great talents aud: noble resolution give 
~him-a-command. . It is not, however, sucha publication as the following that 
could ever have warranted such a charge: there aré:critical moments when it 
“becomes-a'man to speak out clearly in regard to himself, and. to state frankly 
“those claims which he honestly thinks he possesses. » He will do:so, however, 
cavith»more effect, in proportion as. his name is'free from all degrading associa~ 
tions with mere party-praise, or party-blame;and it is at such an important 
instant that the benefit would be felt, of standing above all suspicion of having 
ever made undue sacrifices at the shrine of notoriety.» We are compelled to 
make this passing, brief, and we hope final allusion toa less agreeable: ques- 
Mion than that which is now before us, because, while-we swish to ‘see justice 
done to’ Mr: Haydon, we are also naturally desirous to'do justice to our:own 
motives and feelings. We can most unaffectedly'say, that we-should have 
J4nuch ‘more pleasure in’believing; that the publiciat large were of opiniom that 
Yeti celistire Was uiicalled for, than’in calculatingyon’ their approbation im ‘this 
eparticular instance) But if any stich generabsentiment! exists, ‘as! would lead 
‘the s¥eat' majority of persons, conversant) with such subjects} to accom- 
pany with their‘assent, or outstrip; thecbjections: referred toy Mr: Haydon, 
and al whe call-themselveso Mre Haydon’s friends, ‘may erest assured, that 
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Hie hadsarrived atia point: im his career, where it, would, have, been hostility 
tovhisfinterests' to: havé blinked any. part of the: question, on;which the public 
‘were called upon to:pronounce. / Have-his,merits.as am artist heen properly 
appréciated’ and-rewatdéd ?,, If they, haye not, what,is the; reason)?,,.Not the 
severity of our, or any other-criticism certainly.:; We have felt and, described 
the ‘picture of Christ’s Friumphal Entry,| as the first of the present,day, and 
nothing we have: seety in other countries,’ or, in this, is calculated to.,give us 
uiieasiness for having expressed such an. opinion. At the same, time we feel it 
hecessary to repeat,—what we have previously said,—that whether Mr. Hay- 
don‘be; or be not, a cleverer painter than any other Living Artist, is a ques- 
tion to which we do not think ourselves called upon, or competent, to, give an 
answer. © His professional. life we must ever contemplate with interest, and 
comment upon with the candour due to his lefty ambition. Perhaps we might 
have: been inclined to have conceded more to his personal feelings, if we had 
not so strongly felt the strength of his case with the public ; and been of opi- 
nion that to state and allow the just objections urged against some parts of 
his conduct, would be the way to display most conspicuously the large ba- 
lance of applause and encouragement remaining due to his talents, courage, 
and: patriotism. If this eminent individual had always been treated in the 
same way, we venture to affirm, that, at this moment, he would not have had 
so:much reason to complain of the disgraceful tardiness of the public ;—that 
tardiness. which is so ably and so delicately reproached in the following” 


Address. 


(ON ‘THE RELATIVE ENCOURAGEMENT 
“OF SCULPTURE AND OF PAINTING 
IN ENGLAND. 


There is nothing of which the no- 
bility and the public of this country 
are so little aware as the expenses of 
a great historical picture. A sculptor, 
an architect, and a portait-painter, 
are allowed to estimate their ex- 
penses, to calculate their time, and 
to: put upon these.a reasonable profit, 
that‘they may live respectably, and 
ike honest men; but the moment 
these things are done conscientiously 
by an historical» painter; from the 
comparative ignorance that exists of 
the: nature of his undertakings, and 
from the greatness of the sum re- 
quired, an outcry is raised of the ex- 
orbitancy of his expectations, and at 
the supposed: unjustifiable nature of 

vhis’ pretensions. : 

The other reasons for this are evi- 
dent. For sculpture, for architecture, 

‘and for portrait-painting, there is a 
demand ; and the world must allow 
a mana fair profit on what is essen- 
tial to its own pleasures, or its own 
comforts: but for historical painting 
there is no demand, and:the purchase 
of such: a production. as-an’ historical 
picture; in England, is considered:a 
voluntary piece of charity,ou the part 
of the gentleman who purchases, and 
aovoluntary piece of conceit, onthe 
part:of him who has) painted iit; more 
i gratifymg.to'-his -ewn presumption 


than essential to his country —“* Quod 
super nos, sed nihil ad nos.” 

Nothing can be more: essentially” 
different than the modes of encourag~ 
ing sculpture and painting with us. 
No sculptor begins a national work 
without an order ; he expects and he 
is paid half its price to meet the ne 
cessary expenses ; he makes a model 
in clay, which can be chiselled on the 
marble for eight or nine months by o- 
ther hands than his own, while he pro- 
ceeds with other models,’ and ‘finally 
goes over his work before he sends it 
home ; and then receives five, six,‘ or 
seven thousand pounds, for ‘his pro- 
duction. The consequence of this ra- 
tional and fair mode of patronage iis, 
that the sculptor works with tranquil- 
lity and ease ; he meets ‘his expensés 
without anxiety by the advance‘ofhalf 
his price ; and, conscious ‘of? having 
his reward at the end of ‘his’ labours, 
he completes his statue without: im- 
pediment, because he is -allowed’to 
put a profit on his: labour and ohis 
time. 


Look you now what follows.—HAaMLET. 


If an historical painter wishes to paint 
a great picture, he begins it without 
employment, because it is not wanted, 
though, every. body, is, convinced., it 
ought to be done. »tHe.paints,every 
touch with his own, hand ;,.he, meets 
his continual: expenses,,in,the -hest 
way he.can, for. his, *‘,nevenues,”’ are 
like, those, of Horatio, smought, but 
Q2 iia! 
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his own good spirits to feed and clothe 
him.’? Ge sends it into the world 
finished by violent snatches of labour 
in the intervals of pecuniary want ; 
hé takes years about it, if he wishes 
todo it well; and then, when he asks 
the price which will remunerate him 
fairly, he finds the sum so large that 
the nobility and the public, from 
knowing nothing of the circumstances 
connected with large pictures, accuse 
him of being either fond of money, or 
of wishing to take advantage of the 
approbation they have given; where- 
as he is actuated by a sincere desire to 
place himself above difficulty in put- 
ting a fair profit on his time and ex- 
penses, so that he may try for once 
what he can do when his mind is un- 
shackled and free, 

I appeal to the country if this is 
a fair state of things. Is historical 
painting, or is it not, essential to the 
pleasure and the greatness of this 
country? If it be, ought historical 
painters to be left in such a state of 
uncertain reward ? 

An historical painter is not like a 
poet ; he cannot put forth his effu- 
sions in the fields or in a small room; 
he must have a large painting-room, 
and a plaster-room ; he must have 
cast, books, prints, draperies, lay- 
figures, armour, hair, and models of 
every description, if he wishes, as he 
ought, to paint every thing from nature. 

Again, in England time is so valu- 
able to all, and all is so occupied, 
that no individual, with either a fine 
head or a fine limb, can sit to a pain- 
ter, unless he be amply remunerated 
for the loss of time, occurring in con- 
sequence of his absence from his daily 
occupation; a guinea.a-day, five shil- 
lings an hour, and even a half-guinea, 
T have constantly paid for good models 
—and good models are as essential to 
a painter as good brushes or good 
colours. 

These are facts of which the Eng- 
lish nobility and people are not aware, 
for it is generally imagined a painter 
paints every thing “ out of his own 
head,” as it is often expressed: this 
is. done by many ; but Raphaél, Ti- 
tian, Corregio, Michael Angelo, and 
Rubens, had no such dependence up- 


examples, they must, in addition to 
the.talents bestowed on them by, na- 
ToOuon ly : 

ture, whatever they may, be, bring 


rn 


to their aid the same’ artificial and 
natural means as were not disdained 
by their illustrious predecessors. 

An apology is now requisite for the 
intrusion, about to follow, of what 
relates more immediately to myself: 
but as this letter is in part a defence 
of myself, I hope it will be, without 
hesitation, received by the public. 

Perhaps it may be affirmed with 
certainty, that there exists at last a 
conviction in the public mind, that 
great pictures, properly finished, are 
the only pictures in historical paint- 
ing to do effectual good to the art. 
But, unfortunately, from the reasons 
before mentioned, a sufficient know- 
ledge does not exist of the great ex- 


‘penses attendant on painting them: 


if there had been this knowledge, 3,000 
guineas would not have been thought, 
as it has been by some, too large a re~ 
ward for my last picture, in addition 
to what I have received from the ex- 
hibition of it. With deference to those. 
who have thought the price excessive, 
I positively affirm it will but give me 
a fair profit on the expenses of the 
time and labour bestowed on it, set- 
ting aside entirely the effects of ill 
health. Notwithstanding the liberal 
prices J have had for all my pictures, 
the expenses of them have not been 
always cleared. An historical painter, 
at first, ought not to expect more; but 
atime comes when aman, in order 
that he may be honest to others, must 
be just to himself. 

From the conviction of the national 
value of large pictures, it has been 
my constant determination to devote 
myself exclusively to their completion, 
and to refuse, however lucrative, all 
small commissions. It has been my 
earnest endeavour to lose no oppor- 
tunity that occurred to strengthen by 
writing the growing appetite for art, 
under the belief that short papers, 
with the knowledge of an artist com-: 
pressed in them, were a likely method 
of rousing the attention and imterest- 
ing the feelings of those who, from 
their occupations, might not have time 
to attend to more important works, 
however much they might wish it, on 
the subject of painting. But it may be 
answered, the sincerest devotion to a 
pursuit is no proof of talents to honour 
it; certainly not: the question then 
is, have I,. or haye I not, displayed 
talents to justify my pretensions? Is 
my pursuit worthy encouragement, Or 


is it not?’ Do I, or do I not, deserve 
to be encouraged? ‘The public must 
decide. 

This is’ no longer a question be- 
tween individuals, but between his- 
torical painting as an art, and the 
public as patrons of it; and no man 
ought, under an affectation of medes- 
ty, to ask a price for a large work that 
will do no more than clear his expen- 
ses, and leave him for another pic- 
ture in the same state of want, anx- 
iety, wretchedness, and impediment, 
through which all historical painters 
have hitherto finished their produc- 
tions in this country. If he does this 
from an apprehension of otherwise 
getting no reward at all, he becomes 
instrumental in setting a pernicious 
example for all future purchases, of 
cramping the efforts of all those whe 
may come after him, and who, instead 
of being benefitted by what he has 
gone through, would have the same 
hill to mount, the same obstructions 
to clear away, and be in danger of 
rolling to the bottom when their cou- 
rage had brought things to the same 
crisis as I have brought things now. 

If the English nobility and the Eng- 
lish public consider historical painting 
essential to the reputation of the 
country—if they consider that I, as 
one of its members, have displayed 
sufficient talents to do it credit—if they 
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are convinced that the works which 


are now before them give sufficient 
pledge of my consistency and perse- 


A 
verance, and that I have displayed 
sufficient firmness in the pursuit, so 
that they may calculate on a continu- 
ance: and if they think it of any im- 
portance that I should have the power 
of continuing in it, is it too much to 
expect that they will now decidedly 
step forward, and, by the public pur- 
chase of my last picture, according to 
the plan sanctioned by the first men 
in the country, set an example for the 
future encouragement of historical 
painters, and put me in an honourable 
condition to keep up the respectability 
of my private character, and to pro- 
ceed in the execution of a more im- 
portant work P 

On the other hand, if they think me 
a personal obtruder on their notice, 
who makes pretensions which he has 
no talents to justify—who over-rates 
the value of historical painting to the 
character of the country, and pesters 
the public for encouragement at a 
time when thousands are in want in 
other pursuits more radically essential 
to the interests of the nation, it is but 
just that their public rewards in art 
should be reserved for those whom 
they may think more deserving, and 
whose conduct may excite in its pro- 
gress less prejudices than mine. 

B. R. Haypon. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


French Science-—Mr. Cuvier, the 
celebrated naturalist, has published 
a collection of “ Hloges,” read by him 
at the public sittings of the Institute 
of France,—which may be consider- 
ed as completing the series of the his- 
tory of the members of the Academy 
of Sciences, commenced by Fontenelle, 
and continued by Mairan, Fouchy, 
and Condorcet: The present collec- 
tion is in three volumes, and we find 
it has been imported by the French 
booksellers in London. A writer in 
one of the Paris Reviews, says—‘ It 
would be vain for me to attempt to 
analyse the contents of this collection. 
Let the reader imagine the epoch 
which redounds most to the glory of 
human intellect, reproduced in deli- 
neation, and invested with all that 
reason and eloquence can bestow of 
ornament and force: a regenerated 


society born with, or rather of, rege- 
nerated science. Mr. Cuvier paints 
vividly the genius and the influence 
of this advancing period: he shows 
its causes and its results: and his 
discourses are themselves to be con- 
sidered as constituting one of the 
most resplendent of the latter. 
collection is introduced by a discourse 
on the connection that exists between 
the state of science and that of gene- 
ral society, in which the original 
manner and distinguished talent of 
the writer shine, perhaps, to more ad- 
vantage than in any other part of his 
works.” 

The Frenchman’s selection of the 
particular epoch that redounds, most 
to the glory of human intellect, we 
may leave as a Frenchman’s: ‘it is 
something like Mr. Jay’s promotion 
of Voltaire to the pinnaele of the hu- 
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man. race, as the wisest of all human 
beings, . But the merit of Mr, Cuyier's 
collection, will nevertheless be found 
very .corisiderable :—to .an, English- 
man it: forms an agreeable and lumi- 
nous guide to facts and. characters 
not yet. well-known in this country, 
but highly interesting to all who are 
fond of subjects of this class. 

Racine: French Taste.—In. lately 
noticing Mr. Milman’s beautiful poem 
of the Fall of Jerusalem,* we were 
led.to. quote one of Racine’s fine lyri- 
cal _pieces,—a chorus from the Tra- 
gedy of Esther. Those in the Athalie 
are in general still more exquisite: 
—in fact, this latter piece may be 


considered as constituting the glory of. 


the French style of poetry. It is 
strictly French in style, being of as re- 
gular a cast in its elegance as any 
member of the academy could desire, 
—yet rapid, vigorous, deep, and over- 
powering. The modern French cri- 
tics, however, consider its religious 
spirit sufficient to render it ridiculous 
in representation, and therefore ad- 
vise that it should be withdrawn from 
the theatre. We see in a Paris Jour- 
nal,, notice taken of four German 
Translations of this work: the writer 
adds “the Translation of Cramer, 
‘Jate Professor in the University of 
‘Kiel, has. inspired the Composer, 
Schultz of Luneburg, master of the 
chapel of the king of Denmark, with 
those sublime choruses, that have so 
‘Jong formed the delight of the inha- 
bitants of Hamburgh—and which one 
“regrets to find so little known at 
Paris.” 
Greek Poctry.—A young Hunga- 
rian, Toth d’Ungvarnémet, is at pre- 
sent writing, poetry in the ancient 
Greek language;—his pieces are 
chiefly of a patriotic cast, calculated 
to nourish the national pride of the 
Hungarians. 
Albert. Durer.—A German work, 
entitled “ Albert Durer, and his Age,” 
has recently been published at Leip- 
sick., It affords, we are told, very 
_curious researches into those periods, 

when, painting, in.common with the 
_arts.in general, was yet,in the cradle 
du, Germany, A striking, picture of 
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FAug. 
the age in question ‘is ‘giveli ‘in’ this 
work, in which.appear all ‘the ’con= 
temporaries of Albert Durer, that had 
any influence on art. A‘ ‘full cata= 
logue of the various productions’ of 
this artist is added at the end. . 

Dutch Novel.—We point out for 
the benefit of any circulating-lbrary 
Author, who may be in want of a 
striking title, a Roman patibuldire, as 
a French critic terms it, which is just 
published in Holland, and ‘which 
comes before the public as “ The 
History of Pontolino, Chief of Assas- 
sins, and the terror of the Devil's 
Grotto!” If the Dutch take to this 
style of composition we tremble for 
their dykes. 

Comfortable Conclusion—A French 
gentleman (a poet, perhaps we ought 
to say, since he writes verse) of the 
name of Viennet, has addressed ‘an 
Epistle in print to “ The Encomiasts 
of past Times:” he tells them, as ‘the 
summing-up of his philosophy and his 
poetical taste, that— ' 


Maleré leurs defauts, leurs débats’ po- 
litiques, 

Leurs poémes en prose, et leurs vers ro- 
mantiques, 

Les pamphlets, les censeurs, et les. gens 
comme vous, 

Mon siecle, et mon pays sont les meilleurs 

de tous ! 


That word “ mon” is of magic in- 
fluence in France. 

Roussedu.—A Mr. Raymond, a “sa- 
vant distingué de la Savoie,” as we find 
him termed,—has bought Rousseau’s 
celebrated country-house, called the 
Charmettes ; the retreat of this won- 
derful man, when the violence of his 
passion for his “ Mamma,” as he call- 
ed her, Madame Warrens, was at its 
height. Here, says a Frenchman, in a 
tone of pathos, ‘* Mr. Raymond makes 
it his business to collect with care 
the divers inspirations which a// the 
travellers of all countries experience 
at the sight of these places so full of 
delicious recollections.” — We “are 
happy to hear that Mr. Raymond, 
savant distingué de la Savoie, knows so 
well how to occupy his time and ta- 
lents. ie 
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talian author, Cesare Anici, of, Brescia, has recently published a poem on, the 
jectethe Gerusalemme distrutta ; ‘and'they have printed ‘at Venice two’ Cantos 
an inedited poem by the Count Florio, entitled’ Lito; dssia Gerusalemme distrntta, to 
The sttbject Of! thé ‘destruction ‘of! Jerusalem’ had -also 
batdd by Nedpolitan author; GB. Lalli, under the title of Gérusalemmee desolata. 
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. The Isle of Ascension-—Mr. Rallier, 
a, Frenchman of science and research, 
has written and published an inquiry 
as,to the origin of those colossal ‘sta~ 
tues which are found in the Isle: of 
Ascension, His hypothesis is, that 
this .island forms. the summit of a 
mountain, consecrated and set apart 
for national rites, religious or civic, 
in acontinent which has disappeared 
in. consequence of a. deplacement. of 
the earth’s center of. gravity. This 
catastrophe submerged, according to 
his idea, the southern continents, 
while, in the north, a part of Europe, 
of Asia, and of Africa, rose from out 
the waters. The fact on which his 
supposition rests, is, that we find, in 
the Isle of Ascension, the customs, 
dress, and arms, which are found in 
the very distant islands of Sonda, with 
the language of Hayti, and even of 
New. Zealand. 

Lord Byron.—A French prose trans- 
lation of the works of Lord Byron is 
announced in the Paris Journals, and 
we find in the collection some pieces 
unknown to English readers as_ the 
compositions of his Lordship: the 
Vampyre, that miserable imposition, 
is one of these: and of Oscar and 
Alva, and Calmur and Orla, we know 
nothing whatever. 

The observations added in one of 
the French periodical works to the 
advertisement of the above, we shall 
quote, as they are but short :—‘‘ The 
poetry of Lord Byron, being original, 
picturesque, energetic, and often sub- 
lime, must inevitably lose a good 
deal in translation, and particularly in 
translation into prose. In the present 
ease, it is often rendered to us pale 
and disfigured. Nevertheless, one 
reads with interest these strange com- 
positions, sparkling with beauties, the 
author of which derives noble inspi- 
ration from the wanderings of a me- 
lancholy and disordered imagination, 
disdainful of every species of restraint. 
He is deficient in the judgment which 
would. enable him to conceive and ar- 
range aplan.. He rarely evinces that 
deep sensibility which evidently comes 
from the heart, and certainly reaches 
to it. A sombre misanthropy domi- 
yates over his imagination; yet a 
cold contempt for mankind, for life, for 
all terrestrial things,—and_ a, satiety 


which extends. to, all objects, :do;, not, 


prevent him fron, giving utteranceto 


grand and beautiful thoughts; «which: 


escape, as if by fits and starts, from 
the gloom, in, which ‘his mind seems 
enveloped. The perusalofhis poems, 
though, seductive, has no great ‘n= 
fluence on the heart. No ‘ove ‘cart 
find himself better or happier in con= 
sequence of his communication with 
the works of this distinguished Eng- 
lish nobleman.” | 

The Jews.—A, Jewish merchant, of 
New York, named Mordecai Noah, 
has demanded permission, from the 
government of the United States, ta 
become the purchaser of an Island on 
the Niagara, between the Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, not far from the English: 
territory, and containing about a 
thousand acres on its surface. The 
member of Congress who acted as re- 
porter of the commission charged to 
examine this demand, pointed out to 
the chamber, in very lively colours, 
the persecutions to which the Jews are 
still exposed in many parts of Europe, 
and suggested that the professed 
principles of the United States per- 
fectly coincided with the views of 
Mr. Noah, in seeking to make this 
purchase: it being his object to offer 
an asylum, under the protection of 
the liberal and tolerant laws of the 
Unites States, to a class of men wha 
sought in vain for a country on the 
soil of the old world. In short, it is 
the intention of this opulent Jew'to 
found a colony of his countrymen in: 
this island ; and his proposition has 
been sanctioned by the American Te- 
gislature. | 

India.—A French traveller, “Mr. 
Leschenault, writes home from Cal- 
cutta, that amongst the mountains’of 
Nillegeray, he discovered a nation, 
where the women are in the habit of 
taking, each to herself, a variety of 
husbands. This, it is said, sed to 
be the case in Britain, in those early 
periods which Milton treats of in his 
historical fragment :—but the prac- 
tice is altogether so contrary to nature 
that we hold in doubt the assurance 
of its existence. 

Chotseul-Gou fiers Travels in Greece. 
The publication of the Voyag'e Pitto— 
esque de la Grece ‘commenced "in 
1782: the first volume then appear- 
ed; but the events of the revolution 
impeded the continuation. ‘The count 
Choiseul-Gouffier emigrated’ during 
this season of calamity, but, névér fost. 


vsightiof his, great undertaking. ;Hav- 
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part of the second volume came out 
in 1809, twenty-seven years after the 
appearance of the first. His death 
has intervened to prevent his wit- 
nessing the termination of his enter- 
prise. Mr. Barbié du Bocage has 
undertaken to conclude this import- 
ant work, the count having left the 
remainder of the second volume al- 
most ready for publication, and much 
done towards the third and last vo- 
lume. The second part of the se- 
cond volume has just appeared under 
the auspices of its new editor. It 
commences with a dissertation on the 
extent of the kingdom of Priam, of 
which a map has been got up, follow- 
ing the recital of Homer. Then we 
have a dissertation on the plain of 
Troy, with a large and most care- 
fully drawn map, the ancient names 
being connected with the modern 
appellations. 

Masonic and Secret Societies.—A 
MasonicDictionary ( FreymaurerLex- 
icon) has recently been published at 
Berlin. Of this work the Isis, an ex- 
cellent monthly miscellany, published 
at Leipzig, contains the following ac- 
count :— 

This book is got up with so much ful- 
ness that it is difficult to conceive where 
the author found all the materials for it. 
It not only enumerates all the places in 
the world where there are, or ever have been 
lodges, but gives also a concise explanation 
of all words, ceremonies, and symbols of 
masonry, without, however, divulging the 
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ultimate secrets of the order... This book 
gives a useful historical view. of the.endeas 
vours of mankind..to..unite. themselves. ses 
cretly for the promotion of useful.ends. In 
general, the purpose has. been. either the 
communication, of science, or the practice 
of charitable acts.. The former class were 
only necessary in the most ancient times, 
when most of the sciences were entirely 
confined to individuals, and could not be 
understood by the multitude: when, too, 
the knowledge of many sciences was pro- 
hibited by a false state policy. But, in 
modern times, when knowiedge has be- 
come a common property, secret scientific 
orders are useless, and become, in some 
respects, ridiculous, by pretending to know 
what is yet hidden from the remainder 
of the world. With regard to charitable 
orders, it may be said that they. need no 
secrecy, except those, perhaps, whose ob- 
ject is the liberation of slaves. There re- 
main, therefore, only the political orders to 
notice. ‘These are naturally secret; but 
they are only tolerable in times of great 
oppression, like that which Napoleon had 
thrown over Germany. Whether, even in 
such cases, they are useful, and ought to 
be supported, it is difficult to say. Ifa 
nation is enlightened, every one will feel 
the degree of oppression, and know what 
ought to be done; if the opportunity of 
throwing off the yoke arrives, every one 
will find his own place without being sent 
to it by secret masters: this has been 
proved very lately. But if the bulk of a 
nation is yet in a state of barbarity, being 
neither possessed of its rights, nor having 
a knowledge of them, it will also want the 
feeling for those rights, and a small asso- 
ciation will call. upon it in vain. 
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A.ccounts from Petropawlowsk, in Kamts- 
chatka, of the 10th Noy. 1819, received by 
way, of Petersburgh, give the following 
particulars of the death of T’ammeamea, 
king of the Sandwich Islands, which event 
took, place in the month of March of the 
same year. The statement is derived from 
the reports of American vessels. 

‘* Before the death of the King, an ex. 
traordinary phenomenon took place: with- 
inthe space of three hours, the water of 
the ocean rose and fellon the coasts of the 
Sandwich islands for a space of six feet, 
with such a tegularity and calmness. that 
the,ships in the harbour; and the villages 
situated, near the. coast, suffered not the least 
injury. io The inhabitants of Owaihi looked 
upon|this;as an,omen. of) their. Sovereign’s 
approaching death: .In the mean. time, his 
Majesty! had, collected. round his death-bed 
all the chiefs!,.of; the» islands submitted’ to 
his power; and he madeé them: promise 'res 


ligiously to maintain all the useful esta- 
blishments founded by him, ‘* which we,” 
he said, *‘ owe to the white people that 
have come to live among us.”” ‘These, he 
requested to be respected before all others ; 
that their property should be held sacred, 
and those rights and privileges be preserved 
to the white visitors, which they had enjoy- 
ed during his reign. Hereupon he appoit- 
ed one of his sons, named Rio-Rio, to be 
his successor. This youth, of about twenty 
years old, has been brought up in the Eu- 
ropean manner, and is said to speak Eng- 
lish tolerably well. According to the cus. 
tom of the country, Tammeamea made all 
the present chiefs take the oath of allegi- 
ance to this newly appointed sovereign, and 
recommended ‘him on account of his youth 
to-the care of his consort, by which act he 
made her the temporary and virtual regent of 
all his possessions.’ A few hours after, this 


‘ remarkable’ prince expired, By the law of 
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these islanders, the acknowledged successor 
is*obliged to leave the spot, and even the 
island, where the sovereign died. But the 
bold and ambitious young Rio-Rio said to 
his friends on his departure from Owaihi, 
““Since my father has thought me worthy 
to reign, in preference to my brothers, I 
shall suffer no other power over me: and 
after the expiration of the time, I declare 
to you, I shall either return as actual king, 
or never return alive.”? - The chiefs who 
had remained at Owaihi, were engaged in 
military exercise, and the whole island was 
filled with warriors, mostly armed in the 
European style. Even foreign ships in the 
harbour were obliged to arm themselves. 
This was the critical situation of these re- 
mote islands, when the American ship left 
them. They are, however, of opinion, that 
young Rio-Rio, supported by a numerous 
party, and even by the American ships that 
are there, will, although not without blood- 
shed, succeed to the throne. The property 
found after the death of the King, and which 
he had acquired in trading with the Euro- 
peans, amounted to half a million of Spa- 
nish piasters in cash, and the same value in 
goods, besides several well-fitted merchant- 
men. An immense fortune for a chief, 
who, in 1795, during Vancouver’s residence 
near these islands, exchanged, in common 
with his subjects, bananas and figs, for the 
English old nails. He then assisted the 
sailors in filling the water-casks, and fitting 
the iron hoops to the casks, in which he 
showed much skill. And this barbarian 
died twenty-four years after, a well-inform- 
ed and powerful prince, master of the whole 
of the Sandwich Archipelago. 
Ausculation— This singular mode of 
discovering the various disorders of the 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, first 
suggested by A venbrugger, a physician of Vi- 
enna, who published a work on the subject, 
since translated by M. Corvissart. A me- 
moir has lately been presented to the French 
academy, by M. Laennec, detailing the va- 
rious modes of employing this discovery. 
Among others, M. L. recommends the use 
of a tube, with thick sides, or a cylinder 
pierced along its axis, with a narrow aper- 
ture. - This, on being applied to the chest 
of a person in good health, who is speaking 
or singing, produces a sort of trembling 
noise, more or less, distinct ; but if an ul- 
cer exists in the lungs, a very singular phe- 
nomenon happens. The voice of the sick 
person can no longer be heard by the ear at 
liberty ; the whole of the sound passing 
along the aperture of the cylinder, to the 
observer. Commissioners appointed by the 
French Academy have verified the experi- 
ment in various cases of consumption. 
Radical Tea.—The article sold in: Lon- 
don, under this name, we find tobe a coms 
position of the cheapest» herbs, }--viz«,.balm, 
rosemary, mint, agrimony,,and,colt’s: foots 
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This may be prepared at the rate of about 
eight pence a pound, although usually re- 
tailed to the public at three shillings.’ ‘Tt 
may also be proper to observe, that the 
above composition, unlike the foreign’ téa, 
is stimulating only, and therefore its long 
continued use must be injurious to the ner= 
vous system. 

Fata Morgana.—This singular and Cl~ 
rious phenomenon, which is occasionally. 
seen near the Bay of Naples, and which is 
nearly allied to the mirage, so well known 
in the east, was observed in Huntingdon- 
shire, during the late hot weather. The 
sun was shining in a cloudless sky, and the 
light vapours, arising from the river Ouze, 
were hovering over a little hill, near St. 
Neot’s ; when suddenly the village of Great 
Paxton, its farm-houses, barns, dispersed 
cottages, and indeed, the whole of its beau- 
tiful and picturesque scenery were distinctly 
visible in these vapours, forming a splendid 
aerial picture, which extended from east to 
west, for several hundred yards. This na- 
tural panorama lasted for about ten mi- 
nutes, and was visible from a neighbouring 
declivity, about half a mile from Great 
Paxton. 

Copal Varnish.—_We are informed by a 
correspondent, and indeed have verified the 
fact, by actual experiment, that the solution 
of gum copal, in spirit of wine, or alcohol, 
an operation usually attended with consider- 
able difficulty, may readily be performed by 
the following simple process. Dissolve one 
ounce of camphor, in a quart of alcohol; put 
it ina circulating glass, and add eight ounces 
of copal in small pieces ; set it in a sand 
heat, so regulated, that the bubbles may be 
counted, as they rise from the bottom ; and 
continue the same heat, till the solution is 
completed. Camphor acts more powerfully 
upon copal than any substance yet tried. If 
copal is finely powdered, and a small quan- 
tity of dry camphor, rubbed with it in the 
mortar, the whole becomes, in a few’ mi- 
nutes, a tough coherent mass. ‘The’ process 
above described, will dissolve more copal 
than the menstruum will retain when cold 3 
the most economical method will therefore 
be to set the vessel which contains the solus 
tion by, for a few days, and when it is’ per- 
fectly settled, to pour off ‘the clear varnish, 


and leave the residuum for a future opera- 


tion. 

Red Fire.—The beautiful red fire which 
is now so frequently used in the theatres, is 
composed of the following ingredients: forty 
parts of dry nitrate of strontian, thirteer 
parts of finely powdered sulphur, five /parts 
of chlorate of potash, and four’ parts of sul- 
phuret of antimony. Thechlorate. of pot-! 
ash, ‘and suiphuret’ of antimony, ‘should ‘be 
powdered separately in a mortarpand then 


mixed. together on paper 3 "after whicly they!’ 
may be added 'to theother ingredients} ie 


viously: powdered: and mixed. : TOWOG @ 
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‘New Lasnp.—A-new lamp has been in- 
vented’ by: Mr.' Parker, of Argyle-street, 
which’ removes 2 general objection to lamps, 
now in use!” It ‘casts no shadow, and ‘can 
increase its light on the lower or upper part 
ofthe apartment at pleasure. Its applica- 


tion ds either for reading, or general illumi- ; 


nation. 

Triznonetrical Surveys.—The elaborate 
survey ‘commenced in the year 1784, by 
Gen. Roy, and since continued by Colonels 
Mudge and Williams, is now proceeding 
under the immediate direction of Captain 
Colby, of the engineer’ department, with 
a‘degree of accuracy hitherto unknown in 
this branch of local topography.* 

Hasy mode of determining the Solubility 
of Salts in Water.—A valuable paper on 
this subject has been published by M. Gay- 
Lussac. His method consists in agitating 
the water with a greater quantity of salt 
than it will dissolve at a given temperature, 
till it ceases to take up any more. The hi- 
quid is then placed in a balanced Florence 
flask, inclined on a sand-bath, and allowed 
to remain till the whole water is driven off 
On the flask being weighed again, the in- 
crease of weight will denote the quantity of 
salt contained in the liquid, previously ‘sa- 
turated, subjected to evaporation. 

Vinegar from Wood.—M. Stotze, of 
Halle, has discovered a method of purify- 
ing vinegar from wood, by treating it with 
sulphuric acid, manganese, and. common 
salt, and afterwards distilling it over.—M. 
S. has also verified the method proposed by 
Profi Meinike,in 1814, of preserving meat 
by means of vinegar from wood, and, by 
contifiuing the process with the same acid, 
he has‘converted bodies into mummies. 

Pron. Bridges. —A wrought iron bridge 
of 100 feet span is now preparing for Air- 
threy Castle, and another of the same ma- 
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terials is-in contemplation for: the ‘improve. - 
ment of the great mortly road between thes 
city'of Edinburgh’and Queensferry crossing 
the river Almond? «Chain .bridges'chave: 
long existed both in China and America, im 
the latter ‘of which the plan-has been very” 
generally adopted. 4 

Carmine.—A new process for’ preparing: : 
carmine, and depriving it of the usual yel+ 
low shade, has lately been discovered by 
M. Von Grotthus. © To effect this M. G. 
employs ammonia, and subsequently acetic 
acid and alcohol, which’ gives to ita pers 
manent and vivid colour. 

Improved mode of printing copper= 
plates.—A late number of the Annales de 
Chimie, treating on the progress of French 
industry, announces a discovery by M. 
Gonord, by the adoption of which engraved 
plates, of a large atlas size, may be adopted: 
to an edition in octave, without any reduc= 
tion of the copper from whence the impres= 
sion is obtained. 

Printing in Otaheite.—M. Turgenieff, 
Counsellor of State to his Imperial Majesty, 
has made a report to the Bible Society of 
Petersburgh, in which it is stated that ‘the 
Wnglish missionaries have established’ ‘@ 
press in. this too long benighted land, at 
which 3,000 Bibles have been printed: 
They were all sold in the’space of three 
days, for three gallons of cocoa-nut oil 
each. The books of Moses, translated into 
the Otaheitan language, have been printed 
at the same press; also a catechism for the 
use of the inhabitants. These have been 
distributed gratuitously. 

Heat at Bagdad.—On the 26th of Au-, 
gust of last year the thermometer at Bag- 
dad, rose in: the shade, to 120° Fahrenheit, 
and at midnight was 108°;-many persons 
died, and the priests propagated a report 
that the day of judgment was at hand. 


** In the prosecution of this work, frequent opportunities eccurred of correcting the 


errors which 'so frequently mislead the land surveyor—of this, we need only select one 
instance: “It occurs in Taylor’s Map of Dorsetshire, where in the line between Dor- 
chester church, and Nine-harrow hill, a distance of eighteen miles, there occurs an error 
of one sixth. 

The first idea of this survey appears to have been suggested by M. Cassini de Thury, 
whio, in 1783, transmitted a memoir to his Majesty’s Ministers, describing the great ads 
yantages that would accrue to astronomy, by carrying a series of triangles, from the neigh- 
bourhood of London to Dover, there ‘to be connected with those already executed in 
Frarice; by ‘which the relative situations of the two most celebrated observatories’ in 
Europe, Greenwich, and Paris, might be clearly ascertained. Since this period, we be- 
lieve five cduntiés have been published with three 4to. volumes, describing the progress of 
the'sittvey. ‘The fidelity which has hitherto characterized the. progress of this great na- 
tional work, at once shows the aceuracy of the apparatus employed, and the high mathe- 
matical ‘atqtirements of those gentlemen, under whose ‘superintendence ‘it has been 
Cotten! CL » eee ' i 
‘SYA ‘trignometrical survey is ‘also proceeding in India. This is performed under the 
minicdiate auspices of the local governments, by whose aid’ Col. Lambton’: has’ been en 
abled'td Wieasute, ‘at different periods, ati arc of the meridian, from'8°'0738// to 18937 
23/ NY lat}! the oteatest that’ has’ bedi ‘measured ‘on the surface’ of the globe. From these 
observations, it has been ascertainéd; that & desrée of the nyeridian, near the equator, con- 
aan Entglivh jnilesy that in “45° “of Lat. it's 69,03 ; in’ 51°, 69,105, and in 90% 
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-Medivdted : gascous; compounds.:—- Soon 
after the discovery of) oxygen: gas, andthe 
knowledge :of|-some: }of its amost | remark- 
able: properties, :it: was employed as, a re- 
medy,inscases of consumption) the results, 
however,,.of these experiments were direct- 
ly contrary to what had been, anticipated. 
The velocity of the pulse was accelerated, 
and the fatal effects of the disease became 
more speedy. Carburetted hydrogen gas 
diluted with a certain proportion of atmo- 
spheric aiz has since been inhaled by con- 
sumptive patients with apparently good ef 
fects, and we have lately heard that a mix- 
ture of oxygen and azotic gases from salt- 
petre has been successfully employed in 
the United States as a cure for consump- 
tion. 

Tonian Isles.—St. Maure, March 14.— 
Since the 15th of February, this island has 
been a prey to continual alarm, occasioned 
by earthquakes more or less violent. ‘That 
which took place on the 21st of February 
was most disastrous. In the morning a 
dead subterraneous noise was heard, which 
was succeeded by a violent storm. ‘These 
phenomena, were followed by the shock of 
an earthqe ake so violent, that a part of the 
great fortress fell down, and the bridge a- 
cross the channel was shattered in several 
places... The square situated in the centre 
of the town, sank sensibly; the Church of 
Saint’ Savior was soon a heap of ruins; 
the walls of Saint Martin’s Church were 
much da ee several houses fell down, 
and others were so much damaged that the 
Pani were unable to shelter them- 
selves from the heavy rains which. followec 
the earthquake. .. There is. scarcely a stack 
ot ’ chimneys i in the town standing ; the aque- 
ducts are destroyed, and the ‘toads filled 
with ruins. . The number of the victims of 
this catastrophe is not yet ascertained; 
there is reason to hope that it is not very 
considerable, the chief part of the inhabi- 
tants having quitted the town on the prece- 
ding evening. The damage, however, 
which this disaster has. oc rasioned, beth in 
the town and the surrounding country, is 
incalculable.. It is easy to imagine the 
despair of the inhabitants, who have thus 
seen the work of whole ages destroyed in a 
few minutes. 

Corfu, April 19th.—In the neighbour- 
hood of St. Maure, a little island “has re- 
cently been discovered, which is supposed 
to have been produced by, the late earth- 
quakes., The English sloop of war, the 
Aid, Capt. Smaith, has just sailed to exa- 
mine the island; if it should prove to have 
been thrown, up by. the earthquake,,.it is: to 
receive the name.of the Lauderdale; rock. 
Theisland of St. Maurgis in a most deplora- 
ble condition ;, the soil. is,in a'‘state,of conti- 
nual oscillation.) The few, houses that are not 
entirely thrown down,such. as. the barracks, 
are threatened with instant destruction, and 


their roofs have fallen ia. ») A most: violent 


shock. took. place, onthe 6th,, in a,marshy,, 
spot.in the vicinity of the.town 5,1t was. acs. 


companied by a,strong smell,of sulphur. ,:, 


Modern Latin, tovwn.—M..Olmo, «a.cue: 


rate, of the Upper-Garonne, has formed, the 


plan of founding .a town,.in, which no-one; 


is to be permitted to speak any language 
except that. of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. 
This ecclesiastical Romulus. invites, all the 
friends of classic literature to assist, him in 
carrying his plan into execution; but) he 
has apparently forgotten that, the rigorous 
condition he imposes on. his learned colo; 
nists may give rise to some difficulty..with 
respect to the admission of ladies, and that, 


Pour étre savant on n’en est pas moins 
homme. 


The Journal de Toulouse treats the mat- 
ter seriously, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing paragraph :-— 

*¢ We understand that there is at present 
forming in this department a society of the 
friends of the Latin muse, who propose to 
raise a, subscription through France, and 
the rest of Europe, for the establishment of 
a Latin town. . This ingenious idea,,of 
Maupertuis was developed in a Latin work, 
which appeared. in 1816, and from which 
the Hermes Romanus, as. well. as,,the 
Almanach des Muses. Latines, gave.ex- 
tracts. .The society includes, among, its 
correspondents several of the first Latinists 
in France; and a RLASpepPAs which is, about 
to appear, will explain to the learned world 
the progressive and well-conceivedy plan 
proposed.” Literary Gazette. 

Cambridge.—The Porson prize, for the 
best translation of a passage from, Shaks, 
peare into Greek verse, has been adindaed 
to Wm. Henry Fox. Talbot, . scholar; of. 
Trinity College. The subject is from, Mac+ 
beth, Act I. Scene the last. The dialogue 
between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, be- 
ginning with, ‘¢ We wall proceed no. Ture 
ther,’ and ending with.,‘¢ What the-false 
heart doth know.” 

M. bP reat an Italian traveller,. writes 
from Lgypt that he has i argealieeh after:16 
days of excessive fatigue across the deserts 
of Lybia and Marme HgHead n reaching the 
famous temple of Jupiter Ammon, called 
the Great Temple, which no person appears 
to have visited since the time of Alexander 
the Great.—Such is his own account, which 
Mr, Bellzoni seems.to, demolish altogether 
by, a, few pertinent, observations. 

Vive or,six, years, ago the, Pasha,of Acre 
lost a son eight months old, who had, been, 
left, sleeping alone.in, its, cradle,,.and was 
found.dead with an,immense, snake coiled: 
upeR his breast, asleep,, which had not bits. 

en him,,, but; either sufocated, him; with its 
ee or, chilled him with its cold. yoedn 

Coffee e.—Substitutes for. this useful berry; 
have grown so much into use on ihe Contig 
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nent, that’ the’ importation of that article 
into Europe is’reduced from seventy’ mil- 
lions \of pounds annually to below’ thirty 
millions. 

Rare (Collection of Books on the Early 
History ‘of America.—One of the greatest 
Bibliographical curiosities which, for'a long 
time, has claimed public attention, is the 
Catalogue of Rare Books connected with 
the discovery and History of America, 
lately printed at Paris, by Mr. Warden. 
The books are on sale at Paris, but the 
catalogue is in possession of the editor, and 
may be had of the French booksellers in 
London. 

The Assassins. —A history of the Assas- 
sins, drawn from oriental sources, has ap- 
peared lately at Stuttgard. From this work 
we learn that the Assassins, a confederate 


people, or society, which, in the time of the 


Crusades, for two centuries, acted an im- 
portant part in Asiatic history, were, origi- 
nally, a branch of the Ishmaclites. The 
author, M. de Hammer, illustrates many 
of the events of the middle ages, and 
shows, at the same time the advantageous 
use that might be made of oriental litera- 
ture, if its cultivation were more generally 
attended to. 

On the Increase of Sound during the 
Night.—It has been remarked, even by 
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the ancients, that the ‘ihtensity of ‘sound’ is 
gréatly increased during the night.' Hun- 
boldt was particularly struck ‘with ‘this fact 
when he heard ‘the’ noise of the great-catar- 
acts ‘of the Orineco in the plain which surs 
rounds the Mission, of the;Apures. This 
noise is three times greater in the night 
than in the day. Sonie writers have ascribed 
this to the cessation of the humming of in- 
sects, the singing of birds, and the action 
of the wind upon the leaves of tress; but 
this cannot be the cause of it at the Orino- 
co, where the humming of insects is much 
ereater in the night than in the day, and 
where the breeze is never felt till after sun- 
set. Humboldt, therefore, ascribes it to the 
presence of the sun, which acts on the pro- 
pagation and intensity of sound, by op+ 
posing them with currents of air of differ- 
ent density, and partial undulations of the 
atmosphere, caused by the unequal heating 
of different parts of the ground. In these 
cases, the waves of sound are divided into 
two waves, where the density of the me- 
dium suddenly changes, and a sort of 
acoustic mirage is produced, arising from 
the want of homogeneity of the air, in the 
same manner as the luminous mirage is 
produced from an analogous cause.—Ann. 
de Chim. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue business of the Queen, as it is 
called, continues to be every body’s 
business, and to impede much that 
would be more useful. Lord Castle- 
reagh observed, the other day, in the 
House of Commons, that the public 
Press’ had generally disgraced itself 
by its conduct in regard to this affair ; 
and we certainly do not think that it 
has acted a very dignified part. But 
if ‘the Press have disgraced itself, 
what has the Ministry done P Simply 
this: put itself into a dilemma, from 
which it cannot come out with ho- 
nour, whether the Queen gain or lose 
her'cause. If ker conduct has-been 
such as to'warrant the King’s coun- 
sellors'm sanctioning the severity and 
mortification inflicted upon her, then 
will the nation have just cause of com- 
plaint against them for the offer of 
fifty thousand a-yéar, and of derision 


for committing themselves to the vote | 


of ‘the House of Commons, when Mr. 
Wilberforée’s famous resolution was 
carried—(seé our last Number). 


The Queen having declined acting 
upon the recommendation of the 
House to concede the point of the 
Liturgy, and having made up her 
mind to challenge her opponents to 
proceed with their Inquiry, unless her 
name and title were placed in the na- 
tional prayers, as is customary in the 
case of the consorts of British So- 
vereigns, Ministers found themselves 
obliged to advance, or to give up, and 
abandon, the whole system .that had 
been acted upon towards her Majesty. 
The latter alternative was probably 
more than their places were worth: 
the adoption of the former, therefore, 
followed. 

The House of Commons, not having 
proceeded so readily on the King’s 
original Message as the House of 
Lords, to choose a Secret Committee 
for the purpose of investigating the se- 
cret papers contained in the Green Bag, 
hashad the prosecution of the affair, in 
its present stage, taken away from it 
altogether. The Members of the 
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Committee of..Peers, having been 
chosen previous to,the, attempt at ac- 
commodation, the Upper House had 
got astage farther on than the Lower, 
and it was therefore proposed by Mi- 
nisters that the latter should permit 
theform of the measures to be pursued, 
to be decided upon, in the first in- 
stance, by the Lords, and lie-by till 
called upon to act on these. This 
proposition was acceded to by the 
House of Commons. 

The Committee of the Lords pro- 
ceeded forthwith to examine the pa- 


pers of the Green Bag, supposed to: 


contain evidence criminatory of the 
Queen. Their decision was, that it 
contained documents deeply affecting 
the honour of Her Majesty, charging 
her with an adulterous connexion with 
a foreigner, originally in her service 
in a menial capacity, and attributing 
to her Majesty a continued series of 
conduct. highly unbecoming her rank 
and station, and of the most licentious 
character. ‘They stated farther, that 
these charges appeared to them so 
deeply to affect, not only the honour 
of the Queen, but the dignity of the 
Crown, and the moral feelings of the 
country; that in their opinion it was 
indispensable that they should become 
the subject of a solemn inquiry. 

If inquiry into the truths of the 
reports of foreigners criminatory of 
the Queen, be indispensable, from a 
regard to the dignity of the Crown 
and the moral feelings of the country, 
how can Ministers, to whom all these 
reports were well known, justify the 
propositions of accommodation made 
by them to the Queen, and their con- 
currence in Mr. Wilberforce’s Reso- 
lution, which stated, that inquiry 
would be derogatory to the dignity of 
the Crown, and painful to the moral 
feelings of the country? Probably 
there never was such an instance af- 
forded of glaring ministerial incon- 
sistency. 

By whom, asked Earl Grey, were 
their Lordships told that the evidence 
could be supported? By those Mi- 
nisters who were willing to continue 
her Majesty in the character of Queen 
—to make arrangements. for her, in- 
troduction at. foreign Courts—and to 
recommend their Ambassadors to pay. 
respect to her.. If his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. had before them evidence: of 
the Queen having been. guilty ofan, 
adu!terousintercourse withaforeigner, 
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they ought. not. .to. have offered. to 
compromise it by an allowance of fifty 
thousanda year takenfrom the pockets 
of the people. 

On the day following that when the 
Secret Committee made their Report, 
Lord Dacre presented a petition from 
her Majesty, in which she character- 
ized the conduct of the Committee as 
most extraordinary ; stated that. she 
was perfectly ready to enter upon 
her defence ; but, as it would..be ab- 
solutely necessary to have certain 
witnesses in her. exculpation, she 
begged to have the charges against 
her distinctly stated in the then stage 
of the proceedings; and further prayed 
to be heard, by counsel, at the Bar 
that same evening. 

After a debate, the House decided 
against calling in counsel. Lord Li- 
verpool maintained that there was no 
proceeding before the House to which 
the petition could apply; as, on a 
parliamentary score, her Majesty 
could not be supposed to know any 
thing of the. Report of the Secret 

Joramittee while the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, of which he had given 
notice, and which he was just about 
to introduce, remained unpresented. 
When that Bill should be on their 
Lordships’ table, a copy would be 
furnished to her Majesty, and her 
Majesty’s convenience would.. of 
course be consulted as to the time 
for procuring the evidence which she 
might deem necessary to rebut the 
charges. 

The Bill above alluded to was in- 
stantly, on the decision of the Lords 
not to hear that evening the counsel) 
of the Queen, introduced by Lord Lis) 
verpool. It will be found, with the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee, among 
the Public Documents in this Number 
of our Magazine. It names Bartolomo 
Pergami, or Bergami, as the foreign- 
er, who was the object..of,the un- 
becoming and disgusting intimacy no- 
ticed in the Report and.as .the per- 
son promoted from a menial condition 
to high and confidential, situations) a- 
bout her Majesty’s person... The pro- 
posed enactment of this Bill,is) that 
her Majesty, Caroline Amelia Hliza-, 
beth, should be, deprived. of the :tithe 
of Queen,;,and,.of all the, rights; and; 
privileges appertaining to her jas Queen 
Consort of this,realn,;and,,that, the, 
marriage, between, his; Majesty, andy 
the said, Queens should ,be,-dissolvedss 
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“Phe Earl of Liverpool then moved, 
‘that ¢opiés of the Bill be’ preserited 
+6 Riss Majésty,. to her Majesty, to 
‘Phe Kins’s Attorney General, and to 
‘thé’ Queen’s Attorney General, which 
was ordered accordingly. jaye 

Ft °was ‘pressed in the House of 
fidrds that the Queen should be ine- 
rhediately furnished with a list of the 
vitivésses intended to be brought for- 
Ward in support of the charges ; and 
it was contended that the time and 
place, when and where the acts of 
criminality were supposed to have 
been committed, should have been 
distinctly stated to enable her Majes- 
ty to meet the accusation fully. ‘The 
Earl of Liverpool replied, that the de-. 
livery of the names of witnesses was 
unprecedented in parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, and that, when the case for 
the prosecution had closed, the Queen 
would be permitted to have the time 
she might think proper in preparing 
her defence. 

“Fer Majesty, at the next sitting of 
the House, presented another petition, 
by the hands of Lord Dacre, in which 
she professed to have heard with in- 
éxpressible astonishment of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords: pro- 
éeedings, observedher Majesty, which 
have in view the dissolving of her 
‘privileges, founded upon the Report 
Of 'a Secret Committee, before whom 
she had no counsel to assert her rights. 
‘She ‘stated herself to have further 
‘Yearnt with ‘surprise and regret, that 
Mer counsel had been refused a hear- 
ii¢' at the bar of the House of Lords, 
4nd farther, that a list of the witnes- 
§é$‘on a future occasion to be pro- 
“diced ‘against her, had been refused 
here” Under such circumstances her 
‘Majesty doubted whether she could 
‘a6 more than make her most solemn 
“protest against the whole of such pro- 
¢eedings. Still, however, she relied 
on the justice of their lordships, and 
prayed that’ her “counsel might be 
heard at the bar to state her claims. 
NOft “was agreed that her Majesty’s 
eounsel Should be called in. ~~ Mr. 
Brougham ‘stated, that her Majesty 
“had the night before, to her great sur- 
‘prise; been served with an official copy 
‘gfC2' bill presented’ to, and read’ the 
“frst tine, ‘in theit Lordships: Honse. 
“She: preamble to that Bill ‘contained 
(ar eeslofa Mvdst grave and’ serious 
patie lagainit het “Majesty—-agamst 

~the’ihisthious personage for whem he 
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appeared: © Her! Majesty's objection 
Was td'the'situation in’ which’ such’ a 
proceeding of the house unexpectedly 
placed ‘ler:'’ She ‘also’ wished ‘to be 
heard with'respect to the’mode’of pro- 
ceéding 2s well’ as to the’ time.” Her 
Majesty was’ also’ desirovis of being 
heard with respect ‘to certain matters 
which she thought well ‘calculated to 
produce “an “important: ‘effect.’ “On 
these she conceived the present was 
the time on which, with orditiary fair- 
ness to herself, their ‘lordships could 
be addressed ; and she ‘wished ‘that 
the attention of the house should be 
called generally to them. Their lord- 
ships’ rejection of the ‘prayer ‘of the 
petition to be heard, before’the bill 
was read the first time, Was’a Serious 
disadvantage to her. They were also 
told of things happening in ‘a certain 
quarter, of which they were: held’ to 
know no more than if they never-ex- 
isted ; and ofcourse they ‘knew regu- 
larly no more of ‘the Report of the 
Secret Committee; except”fron'its 
being printed m ‘every newspaper, 
though for aught they knew it ‘night 
be a fabrication, and ‘a ‘gtoss’ libel 
upon the committee itself'In ‘fact, 
the report went farther than the bill. 
In the former there was much’ mat- 
ter which would not be confirmed by 
the passing of the bill, or ‘negatived 
by its rejection. These were the'only 
points upon which he had received in- 
structions. © Mr. Dénman’ followed, 
and supported the arguments advan- 
ced by Mr. Brougham. 

Lord Liverpool, when the Queen’s 
counsel were withdrawn, stated that 
on Monday the 10th, he would propose 
a day for the’ second reading of the 
bill, and intimate the course which he 
would wish to be pursued. 

On' that’ day his lordship’ stated, 
that on'the 17th of August, he would 
move that the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties should ‘be read a second time. 
He moved that this time be fixed, 
that a copy of ‘the order be'sent ‘to her 
Majesty, and that the Judges be or- 
dered'to attend on the day named+ It 
was further carried ‘as’ resolution by 
the House, that no Lord absent him- 
self on the day named, or dtiring the 
subsequent proceedings on ‘the’ Bill, 
Without the leaveof the House: A 
Coniinittee was afterwards appointed 
to ‘search’ into’ precedents ‘as to’ the 
meats of enforcing attendance, and it 
has béen proposed? to “firie each ab- 
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sentee one hundred pounds foreach. of 

the, four first days, of. his.absence,. and 
fifty pounds. foreach future one,, Peers 

not,in;the country ona the 10th, July 
are exempted); also..those;,who,,may 
be able to. offer.certificates of illness, 
or in whose families the death of near 
relations may, have, taken place. 

>»; Mr. Brougham, the Queen’s Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Denman her Solici- 
tor General, and Doctor Lushington, 
_a counsel retained by her, have re- 
ceived from the Commons permission 
to plead for her Majesty at the bar 
of the House of Lords, without relin- 
quishing their seats in Parliament, as 
would have been necessary without 
such, special permission. 

.-Her Majesty,.on Tuesday, July 11, 
-presenteda third petition to the Lords, 
-by,the hands,.of Lord Auckland. It 

prayed, that, as the Lords had fixed 

the.second reading of the Bill for the 
degradation, and divorce of her Ma- 
jesty, for the 17th August next, she 
might. be furnished, forthwith, with 
alist.of the witnesses against her. 
Lord Erskine, on Friday the 14th, 
made..a,direct motion that such a list 
of witnesses. should be presented. to 

her Majesty. It was opposed by mi- 
nisters, and negatived by the House, 
on the ground that the practice of Par- 
liament was against. it. 

.{-In, the. House of Commons on 
-Thursday, July .6th, Sir Ronald Fer- 
guson made some very severe obser- 
vations on the conduct of ministers 
in regard to the Queen. He reflected 
also very. strongly on what is called 
the Milan Commission, sent out for 

the purpose of collecting evidence a- 

gainst the Queen, and strongly ob- 
jected to the conduct. of the Vice 

Chancellor, who, had taken such 

pains in assisting that commission. 

He entreated his Majesty's ministers 
nat ito. deceive themselves—-not to 
suppose that the agitation which pre- 
vailed outside the doors of Parliament 
—was a mere idle clamour, confined 

to a few desperate individuals. It 
was not idle clamour :, it was a fixed, 
general sentiment pervading all hearts, 
animating the, bosom. of women, as 
well as men--it, was a sentiment which 
extended far. and. wide,. from ‘the 
{Land’s-end.to the.,Orkney Islands. 

He, concluded. by moving. an-address 
to his Majesty, praying, that, any in- 
structions, or, commission, issued, by 

his Majesty’s, commands, since. the 


departure of; the, Queen, from. this 
country in 1814, for, the purpose of 
taking depositions, or, making inqui- 
ries relating to.her Majesty's conduct 
during her residence, abroad, ;night 
be laid before the House. me au 
Lord Castlereagh moved the pre- 
vious question, and a debate, ensued, 
chiefly remarkable for the boldness of 
the language in, which Mr. Creevey 
expressed himself. He spoke :of an 
irresponsible servant of the King in- 
flaming the vindictive feelings of his 
master. He knew not what the term 
vindictive meant, if it. were not ap- 
plicable to such a case. . It was evi- 
dent the proceeding against the Queen 
was purely a private charge—it was 
the King wanting to get rid of the 
(Jueen. The King was advised to come 
before them as an individual, and he 
would be obliged, in justice, to submit 
to all the conditions of those who appli- 
ed to Courts of Equity : he must come 
into Court with clean hands. He main« 
tained that he said nothing disorder- 
ly, and he should maintain that sit 
was Mr. Leach who had brought the 
King into this situation. If he had 
brought forward. a woman: taken,in 
adultery, they should remember that 
it was their duty to act on the precept 
of the Gospel, “‘ Let him. that hath 
not sinned cast the first. stone./’.- It 
was. the Vice-Chancellor who . had 
brought them to this. : 
The discussion on the Alen Bil 
gave rise incidentally to farther. ob- 
servations on the conduct of ministers 
relative to the Queen. . Sir James 
Mackintosh, after eloquently. oppos- 
ing the Bill on general grounds, main- 
tained that it might be made to. im- 
pede the arrival of her Majesty's 
witnesses. . Mr. Scarlett _ warmly 
pressed this consideration, and’ re- 
tlected strongly on the measures pur- 
sued, as having engendered, in the 
breast of the public; an.idea that the 
Queen was not. likely:to, recéive. fair 
play. a 
In the mean time; the, country ..con- 
tinues in a high state of fermentation, 
and: any thing like fair. or dispassion- 
ate consideration is.out of: the .ques- 
tion... Addresses have been presented 
to the Queen from a great wariety,of 
towns, &c,) in, which her innocence is 
taken..for granted, and; the,. utmost 
warmth, of attachment .is professed 
for her person.;/I'he most.deplorable, 
yet.at the same time, rather, a divert 
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ing instance of the extremes to which 
the folly of faction will go, is to be 
found in, the Nottingham Address: 
the addressers state themselves to be 
ever sensible of her Majesty’s virtues: 
they say they have “long sympa- 
thized in her exile and her woes ; and 
that the nation might anticipate an end 
to its wrongs ; England might hope 
for better days, could they behold 
in her. Royal consort disgust turned 
into streams of love and unity!” Had 
she not been cruelly exiled from the 
bosom of her Royal Consort, they 
continue, “ mourning might have 
been turned into joy.” 

The City of London, the City of 
Westminster, the Borough of South- 


wark, the City of York, &c. &c. have 


presented. addresses to the Queen ex- 
pressing their confidence in her Ma- 
jesty’s innocence, and expressive of 
their hopes that she will triumph 
over her enemies. 

The Queen’s answers have been, in 
general, well and prudently worded ; 
she has, in one or two, expressly de- 
clined to make herself a party to the 
political divisions that at present 
exist. The conclusion of her reply to 
the London Address, will afford a 
specimen of the tone she adopts rela- 
tive to herself. 


The indignation, which a long series of 
persecutions, plots, and conspiracies, carried 
on against my peace, honour, and life, is so 
well calculated to excite, it shall be my en- 
deayour to suppress; and while I steadily 
pursue the means necessary to the full pos- 
session of all my rights, privileges, and dig- 
nities, I would fain bury past injuries and 
insults’in total oblivion. 

Conscious of my innocence, disdaining 
the threats intended to awe me, knowing 
that it was to Britain I was coming, it re- 
quired no extraordinary degree of courage 
to place me in the face of my accusers. To 
have acted upon this, or upon any other oc- 
casion, a pusillanimous part, would ill-be- 
comea daughter of the House of Bruns- 
wick and the Queen of a nation famed for 
its valour in all ages, and whose gallant 
Sailors and soldiers have so recently been 
crowned with laurels in every part of the 
globe. 


Her’ Majesty has shown herself. a 
good deal about, and for this she has 
been, blamed ‘by some, and justified 
by others: 'The populace have always 
eagerly seized the occasion of her ap- 
pearancée'to manifest their disaffection 
towards’ the’ goyernment ; “and” we 
‘éannot' but think that the Queen was 
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well adyised, not ;to. shew ,herself, at 
the theatres, as seemed, originally to 
have been, her intention, until the 
present question relative to her fame 
shall be set at rest. _Independently of 
other considerations, motives of fe- 
male delicacy seem to forbid such a 
step. 
On Monday, July 17, Dr. Lushing- 
ton introduced before the House of 
Commons, a question as to some plate, 
presented, it had been supposed, by 
the late King to her present Majesty. 
When the Queen left England in 
1814, she appears to have been called 
upon to resign this plate into the 
hands of the Lord Chamberlain,—and 
on calling for it on her return, from the 
same officer, she received an intima- 
tion that the King had not been pleas- 
ed to order its removal from the jewel 
office where it was deposited... Lord 
Castlereagh made it very clearly ap- 
pear, that the plate had never been 
given to the Queen, but only lent, and. 
perhaps it would have been as well if 
the Queen’s servants had, given more 
attention to the facts of the case, be- 
fore coming down to Parliament, 

The Coronation it seems 1s post- 
poned: Lord Castlereagh having first 
scouted the idea that it should be post- 
poned at all, and then denied that it 
was so with any reference to the 
pending inquiry into the conduct of 
the Queen consort. At the same time, 
there is not a man in England who 
does not know that the business now in 
agitation is the sole (and avery suffi-~ 
cient) cause of the delay. This is 
what ministers call keeping up their 
dignity, and that of the crown. 

Before leaving this subject, we may 
observe that Mr. Wetherell intro- 
duced to the attention of the House 
of Commons a most disgraceful para- 
graph, which appeared ina provincial 
Newspaper, called The Western Lu- 
minary, m which her Majesty was re~ 
flected upon in the grossest and most 
unmanly language, as addicted to the 
pleasures both of Bacchus and He Venus. 
Lord Castlereagh and the Attorney 
General intimated that government 
had -it m view. to. prosecute several 
libels that had appeared, in News- 
papers, some. for, and some against, 
the Queen, and,that this would pro- 
bably. be of the number. sat ale 

-Tuming from ‘this, disagreeable 
matter for an instant, we may con- 
gratulate the country on, the, Bill, 
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likely to be carried through the exer- 
tions of Sir Jas. Mackintosh, abolish- 
ing the punishment of death, as at 
once inhuman and impolitic, heretofore 
affixed to the uttering of forged notes. 
The capital penalty remains in force 
against the actual manufacturer of 
these notes ; but the great majority of 
convictions, as our readers know, 
were constituted of the cases of utter- 
ers, against whom proof was compa- 
ratively easy. This is one stain rub- 
bed out from the aspect of our coun- 
try’s present history, and honour be 
to those who have been the means 
of removing it. 

The fine speech of Mr. Brougham, 
on the general benefit of education, 
particularly with reference to the 
lower classes of the people, has at- 
tracted universal admiration. It has 
had the merit of uniting every one in 
favour of taking some measures to 
promote this most desirable end, by 
placing opposition so completely in the 
wrong, that he would be a hardy man 
who should dare to venture upon it. 

One of the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena of the time is the revolution 
at Naples. An imposition, called 
Fundaria, had excited great discon- 
tent, and the formation of the camp 
at Sessa not only gave the troops an 
opportunity of concerting their mea- 
sures, but also brought them into 
contact with the provinces, and as- 
sured them of the community of sen- 

_timent in the great mass of the popu- 
lation. The first movement is said to 
have been made by a corps of cavalry 
stationed at Nola, who marched ina 
body for the mountains of Avellino. 
The alarm of this march spread with 
the rapidity of lightning. Detach- 
ments of infantry marched out to 
join them, and every peasant who 
could muster a firelock, or an offen- 
sive weapon of any description, fol- 
lowed the example. The news. of 
this insurrection having reached Na- 
ples, it caused the greatest alarm; and 
some generals were sent off by the 
king to parley with the mutineers, 
and learn what objects they had in 
view. A council was immediately 
called at the Palace, to deliberate on 
the mode of proceeding: while they 
were in the act of deliberating,two re- 
giments, one of infantry, the other of 
dragoons, quartered about a mile 
from the town, marched off with 
arms and baggage, but in the most 
Vou. II. 
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perfect order, to join ; the . insur- 
rectionary troops. . An, intimation 
was then brought to the king, from 
the head-quarters of the insurgents, 
that they demanded a free consti- 
tution, similar to that which had 
been adopted in Spain. Prepara- 
tions were made to oppose and to 
reduce this spirit; but it was disco- 
vered, on sounding the disposition of 
those troops’ who had not yet de- 
clared against the government, that 
they all at heart were embued with 
the same sentiments, and that they 
could not, with safety, be led against 
their comrades. This state of things 
was reported to the king, on which 
he gave way, and declared his assent 
to the constitution proposed. Cou- 
riers were sent off to the troops to 
announce this change; and papers 
were exhibited in the city, declaring 
the king’s intention to publish a form 
of free government in seven days. 
When the joyful change was known, 
nothing was to be seen or heard but the 
most lively testimonies of pleasure. 
Groups paraded the streets with 
shouts of Viva! Viva! and these 
were, by no means, of the lowest or 
lower classes.. ‘There was a general 
cry for the appearance of the king on 
the balcony of the palace, but he did 
not show himself. The period of 
eight days, which the king fixed in 
his proclamation of the 6th for the 
publication of the constitution, was 
too long for the impatience of the ar- 
my, or rather of those who direct it. 
The insurgents of Avellino accord- 
ingly sent deputations, while their 
associates at Naples formed commit- 
tees, and supported their demands. 
They required the constitution of the 
Cortes of 1812 to-be adopted without 
delay, and signed by the king in 24 
hours. A negociation took place in 
the morning of the 7th, and about 
noon a royal rescript appeared, in 
which his Majesty, alleging that the 
state of his health did not permit him 
any longer to execute the duties of 
royalty, appoints his son, the Duke of 
Calabria, his vicar-general, with all 
the rights attached to the rank which 
is there called Alter Ego. 

Soon after the prince, published a 
proclamation, promising. the consti- 
tution ; but this did not satisfy the in- 
surgents. They insisted that the pro- 
mise should be made by the king, and 
pened Oy himself. Accordingly a 
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riew proclamation appeared in the 
evening, signed by the king, in which 
his Majesty confirmed the promise 
made by the prince his son, and 
pledged his faith to swear fidelity to 
the constitution before the provisional 
junta about to be formed, prepara- 
tory to his taking the oaths before a 
general parliament lawfully assem- 
bled. Annexed to this proclamation 
was a decree by the prince, promul- 
gating the adoption of the constitu- 
tution, subject to such modifications 
as the representatives of the nation 
might think proper. The same even- 
ing some regiments returned in good 
order to Naples. All the inhabitants 
concurred in maintaining tranquil- 
lity, which was only threatened by 
the effervescence of a number of 
young men who called for arms, and 
whose demand was partially com- 
plied with. The lower orders took 
no part in the different commotions. 
On the 9th, General Pepe entered 
Naples with a part of his army, 
which is called the Constitutional Ar- 
my. This force, consisting of troops of 
the line, national militia, and armed 
peasants, defiled before the prince 
vicar-general and all his family, who 
were in a balcony of the palace. 
Thither the general went to pay his 
respects to the prince, by whom he 
was favourably received, and con- 
ducted to the king. The king has not 
left his apartments for three days ; it 
was said that he was afflicted with 
rheumatism. 

The provisional junta has been par- 
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tially formed. - It is'to consist of fit 
teen members, but as yet only five 
are appointed. No disturbance is 
apprehended, and, in particular, no 
possible danger to the royal family is 
anticipated. 

Several proclamations have appear- 
ed, and other documents. The first 
promises a constitution m eight days. 
The second appoints the new minis- 
try. The third is the act of cession, 
addressed by the King to the Duke 
of Calabria, and appointing him lieu- 
tenant-general and alter ego. In the 
fourth the king confirms the prince's 
promise of the Spanish constitution, 
and declares his willingness to swear 
to maintain it. The fifth is the princess 
proclamation relative to the constitu- 
tion. The sixth is the decree for con- 
stituting the provisional junta, which, 
untilthe installation of the parliament, 
the prince is to consult upon all the 
affairs of the government, and to pub- 
lish all acts im concurrence with it. 
The five members are lieutenant-ge- 
neral Giuseppe Parisi, the chevalier 

‘Melchior Delfico, lieutenant-general 
Florestano Pepe, baron. David Win- 
speare, and the chevalier Giacinti 
Martucci. 

Spain, which has thus instigated 
Naples, has had her new hopes con- 
firmed to her by the meeting of the 
Cortes, under the new constitution. 
The archbishop of Seville addressed 
the King in a speech full of consti- 
tutional and liberal doctrines. The 
King replied in a tone still more li- 
beral. 
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THE QUEEN. 
Report of the Secret Committee. 

July4.—The Earl of Harrowby, in the 
House. of Lords, begged leave to lay on the 
table.the Report of the Secret Committee, 
to whom the papers connected with his Ma- 
jesty’s message had been referred, and moved 
that the same be now read. 

The clerk read the report, which was as 
follows ; 

‘* By the Lords’ committee, appointed a 
secret ‘committee to examine the papers laid 
before the House of Lords on Tuesday the 
Gch of June last, in two sealed bags, by his 
Majesty’s' command, and to report there- 
upon, as they shall see fit, and to whom 


have been since referred several additional 
papers, in two sealed bags, relative to the 
subject matter of his Majesty’s most-gra- 
cious message of the 6th of June last.— 
Ordered. to report. 

“6 That the committee have examined 
with all the attention due to so important a 
subject the documents which have been laid 
before them, and they find that those docu- 
ments contain allegations supported by the 
concurrent testimony of a great number of 
persons in various: situations of life, and re- 
siding in different parts. of Europe, which 
deeply affect the) honour of the Queen, 
charging her Majesty with an adulterous 
connexion with a foreigner originally in -her 


service in amenial capacity ; and attributing 
to her Majesty a continued series of conduct 
highly unbecoming her Majesty’s rank and 
station, and of the most licentious character. 

*¢ These charges appear to the committee 
so deeply to affect not only the honour of 
the Queen, but also the dignity of the crown 
and the moral feelings and honour of the 
country, that in their opinion it is indispen- 
sable that they should become the subject 
of a solemn inquiry; which it appears to 
the committee may be best effected in the 
course of a legislative proceeding, the ne- 
cessity of which they cannot but most deep- 
ly deplore.” nek ute 
Bill against Her Majesty, read for the 

Jjirst time in the House of Lords. 

‘* ‘Whereas in the year 1814, her Ma- 
jesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then Prin- 
cess of Wales, and now Queen Consort of 
this realm, being at Milan, in Italy, en- 
gaged in her service in a menial situation, 
one Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Barto- 
lomo Bergami, a foreigner of low station, 
who had before served in a similar capacity : 

“¢ And whereas, after the said Bartolomo 
Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, 
had so entered the service of her Royal 
Highness the said Princess of Wales, a 
most unbecoming and disgusting intimacy 
commenced between her Royal Highness 
and the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami ; 

‘* And whereas her Royal Highness not 
only advanced the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, to a high si- 
tuation in her Royal Highness’s household, 
and received him into her service, and that 
in high and confidential situations about 
her Royal Highness’s person, but bestowed 
upon him other great and extraordinary 
marks of favour and distinction, obtained 
for him Orders of Knighthood and Titles 
of Honour, and conferred upon him a pre- 
tended Order of Knighthood, which her 
Royal Highness had taken upon herself toin- 
stitute without any just or lawful authority : 

*¢ And whereas her said Royal Highness, 
whilst the said Bartolomo Pergami, other- 
wise Bartolomo Bergami, was in her said 
service, further unmindful of her exalted 
rank and station, and of her duty to your 
Majesty, and wholly regardless of her own 
honour and character, conducted herself to- 
wards the said Bartolomo Pergami, other- 
wise Bartolomo Bergami, and in other re- 
spects, both in public and private, in the va- 
rious places and countries which her Royal 
' Highness visited, with indecent and offen - 
sive familiarity and freedom, and carried on 
a licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous in- 
tercourse with the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
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otherwise Bartolome Bergami, which conti- 


nued for a long period of time during her 


Royal Highness’s residence abroad, b 

which conduct of her said Royal Highness, 
great scandal and dishonouy have been 
brought upon your Majesty’s family and 
this kingdom. Therefore, to manifest our 
deep sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, 
and vicious conduct on the part of her said 
Majesty, by which she has violated the duty 
she owed to your Majesty, and has rendered. 
herself unworthy of the exalted rank and 
station of Queen Consort of this Realm, 
and to evince our just regard for the dignity 
of the Crown and the honour of this Na- 
tion, we, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral and Commons in Parliament assem- 
bled, do hereby intreat your Majesty that it 
may be enacted, and be it enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal and Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that her said Ma- 
jesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, from and 
after the passing of this Act, shall be and 
is hereby deprived of the title of Queen, 
and of all the prerogatives, rights, privi- 
leges and exemptions appertaining to her as 
Queen Consort of this Realm; and that 
her said Majesty shall, from and after the 
passing of this Act, for ever be disabled 
and rendered incapable of using, exercising 
and enjoying the same, or any of thems; 
and moreover, that the marriage between 
his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth be and the same is hereby from 
henceforth for ever wholly dissolved, an- 
nulled and made void to all intents, con- 
structions, and purposes whatscever.”” 


THE KING AND QUEEN. 

The following correspondence passed be- 
tween the King and Queen a year after 
their marriage, and within two months of 
the birth of their daughter:— 

Windsor-castle, April 30, 1796. 

Madam,— As Lord Cholmondeley in- 
forms me that you wish I would define, in 
writing,* the terms upon which we are to 
live, I shall endeavour to explain myself 
upon that head with as much clearness and 
with as much propriety as the nature of the 
subject will admit. Our inclinations are 
not in our power, nor should either of us 
be held answerable to the other, because 
nature has not made us suitable to each 
other. Tranquillity and comfortable so- 
ciety is, however, in our power: let our 
intercourse, therefore, be restricted to that, 
and I will distinctly subscribe to the con- 


* The substance of this letter had. been 


Lord Cholmondeley to her Royal Highness. 


previously conveyed in a message through 
But.it was thought by her, Royal High- 


ness. to be infinitely too important to rest merely upon a. verbal. communication, and there- 
fore she desired that his Royal Highness’s, pleasure upon: it. should be communicated to 


her in writing. 
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Cholmondeley, that even in the event of 
any accident happening to my daughter, 
which I trust Providence in its mercy will 
avert, I shall not infringe the terms of the 
restriction, by proposing, at any period, a 
connexion of a more particular nature. I 
shall now finally close this disagreeable cor- 
respondence, trusting that, as we have com- 
pletely explained ourselves to each other, the 
rest of our lives will be passed in uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. 
I am, Madam, with great truth, very 
sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
ANSWER. 
“¢ The avowal of your conyersation with 
Lord Cholmondeley neither surprises nor 
offends me: it merely confirmed what you 


“¢ GEORGE P.”’ 


have tacitly insinuated for this twelve- 


month. But after this, it would be a want 
of delicacy, or rather an unworthy mean- 
ness in me, were I to complain of those 
conditions which you impose upon your- 
self. 

' 67 should have returned no answer to 
your letter, if it had not been conceived in 
terms to make it doubtful whether this ar- 
yangement proceeds from you or from me; 
and you are aware that the credit of it be- 
longs to you alone. 

‘+ The letter which you announce to me 
as the last obliges me to communicate to 
‘the King, as to my Sovereign and my Fa- 
‘ther, both your avowal and my answer. 
“You will find enclosed the copy of my let- 
ter to the King. I apprize you of it, that 
I may not incur the slightest reproach of 
‘duplicity from you. As I have at this mo- 
ment no protector but his Majesty, I refer 
myself solely to him upon this subject: and 
if my conduct meets his approbation, I 
shall be in some degree at least consoled. 
‘I retain every sentiment of gratitude for the 
situation in which I find myself, as Prin- 
cess of Wales, enabled by your means to 
indulge in the free exercise of a virtue dear 
to my heart—I mean charity. 

“¢ It will be my duty, likewise, to act 
upon another motive—that of giving an ex- 
ample of patience and resignation under 
every trial. 

«Do me the justice to believe that I 
shall never cease to pray for your happi- 
ness, and to be 

‘> Your much devoted, 
“* 6th of May, 1796.” “ CAROLINE.” 


THE ARMY. 
The following General Order has been 
issued by his Royal Highness the Com- 
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miarnderfin-Chief, relative to the late oc- 
currences in the {st batallion of the 3d re- 
giment of Guards ; 


General. Order. ; 
Horse Guards, 24th. June, 1820 


Tt had been the’ intention’ of’ ‘the’ Cont- 
mander-in-Chief to await the issue ofan 
investigation into the cireumstanees' attend- 
ing the recent occurences in the first batta~ 
lion of the Third Regiment of Guards, be- 
fore his Royal Highness should ‘circulate 
to the army any observations which’ the 
nature of these occurrences, ard his sense 
of duty to the service, might suggest; but 
the exaggerated rumours which have agi- 
tated the public mind upon this occasion 
being calculated to weaken the confidence 
which the army and the nation in» ge- 
neral have ever reposed in the British 
Guards, his Royal Highness feels it in- 
cumbent upon him to take this method of 
declaring, that the King places the most 
firm reliance upon the loyal ‘attachment, 
good order, and discipline, which have al- 
ways distinguished and rendered the differ- 
ent corps of his Majesty’s Guards an object. 
of just pride and boast to the country ; ‘and 
that his Majesty could never permit him- 
self to believe, that a casual departure from 
the principles of discipline in any one ‘ba- 
tallion, the instigators of which will be re- 
probated and punished as they may be 
found to deserve, could afford any just 
grounds for entertaining a suspicion calcu- 
lated to sully the reputation, earned in the 
face of the world, by the gallant services of 
all the regiments composing this distin- 
guished body of troops. 

Highly, therefore, as the Commander- 
in-Chief must reprobate any dereliction of 
the strict principles of subordination, which 
some discontented and evil-disposed indivi- 
duals may have originated in the Ist batta- 
lion of the 3d Guards, it is still a satisfac- 
tion to reflect (and it is with pride his 
Royal Highness indulges the feeling) that 
the disposition of the other regiments of 
Guards remains firm in a becoming sense 
of what is due to discipline and authority ;. 
and that they are incapable of bartering 
their high character for a participation in 
discontents which were equally frivolous as 
they were groundless. 

This Order to be read at the head of 
every regiment and corps in the army, and. 
entered in the orderly-books. 

By command of his Royal Highness the 
Commandet-in-Chief. 

Henry TorreENS, 
Adjutant-General. 


* Upon the receipt of the message alluded to, in the foregoing note, her Royal, High- 


my! cinekumstances to! alter it. 


‘ness} though! shethad nothing, to. do, (but submit to the arrangement which his Royal 
HighneW might determine | uport,| desixed it might be understood, that she should insist 
-ithatlany sah ‘arrangement, if once! smade,, should. be. considered as final ; 
iMoyal.dlighness should notiretaiv the right; from. time to time, at,his pleasure, or under. 


and that. his 
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WE concluded our last month’syarticle on 
this head under most happy auspices. June 
closed, and July began, with the finest and 
Most seasonable weather,’ andthe results 
were) as timely as.favourable. On the cold 
lands, the, barley had begun to change co- 
lour,and. go. off, and the grasses appeared 
generally chilled. ‘Ten days, however, of 
the most, sultry weather, commencing about 
the period of the solstice, had begun to re- 
store every thing. Where there was a full 
plant of wheat, it eared well, and could not 
jook more healthy. Beans and peas were 
in. the most flourishing condition,  Al- 
though in the neighbourhood of the capital 
much of the early crops of hay were spoiled, 
yet, where the farmer had waited with pa- 
tience for the favourable moment, much 
grass was cu. during the late warmth, and 
carried at this propitious juncture. Indeed 
the heat at times was excessive, often above 
eighty degrees. 

The effect in Scotland of the favourable 
change was most fortunate; generally 
speaking, it had rained in that country with 
very short intervals of fair weather, from the 
5th of May to nearly the middle of June. 
The.quantity of rain which fell was in the 
whole five anda half inches, being more 
than has fallen during any one month these 
nine. years,, while the evaporation was but 
two.inches, half an inch less than in 1819. 
To the period of the latest. accounts from 
that country, wheats. had not sustained 
much.injury,..Grass, was an. average crop 
but oats and barley were severally affect~ 
ed by the superabundant moisture, and with- 
out a continuance of fine weather both crops 
must be deficient. 

In Ireland they have experienced neither 
such cold nights, nor wet days, for the last 
month, as they have in the other portions of 
the empire. On the contrary, the summer 
set.in most genially, and the latest advices 
predict an abundant harvest. The hay had 
in general not been mown, so that the pre- 
sent fine weather will secure the grass crop, 
which is a plentiful one... Grain looked 
universally. well, and their staple, .the, po- 
tatoe, was never seen more flourishing. 

Such was.the general aspect of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, so. late.as the 10th of 
the, present. month, since when, very heavy 
storms of rain have prevailed, and.we erleve 
to say much wheat has been beaten down, 
and. seriously injured. At, the moment, 
however, at which this is written, theresa 
reasonable prospect of fine weather; and 
should Providence so order it, it will yet be 
a plentiful and fortunate year. Speculation 
is lowever busy, and the‘corri market quotes 
higher prices ; in’ conséqtience, bread ‘has 
tisen, ‘although’ but’ trifling. 
with this part of our’subject, it-may not be 
ainiss ‘to notice, from the‘most respectable 
authority, that amancewvre is now frequent- 
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ly.practised between. the lessees of ware 
houses, where grain is stored, and the im- 
porting merchant... The latter lets his rent 
go in arrears, and the former seizes and 
sells the property: by this evident collu- 
sion the foreign grain comes into market, 
and the parties share the profits! 

At this season, the various agriculturak 
societies generally hold their meetings, and 
it is pleasant to observe that they rarely 
separate, without eliciting some project at 
once practical and beneficial to the commu—- 
nity. We were particularly pleased with: 
that part of the proceedings of that of Hamp- 
shire, where gifts were distributed to the 
careful and industrious servant. To the 
shepherd of one gentleman was awarded a 
suit of clothes, with the soctety’s buttons, 
for rearing 624 lambs from 500 ewes, with 
the loss only of six lambs and not one ewe $ 
several other rewards were given for merit 
of asimilar description, thus, not only offer~ 
ing a premium for skill and diligence in the 
domestic, but actually strongly exciting his 
humanity. 

The Holkham sheep-shearing of this 
year was splendidly attended. ‘The prince 
ly hospitalities of Mr. Coke never shone 
with more lustre. Not only were they 
graced by the presence of the royal, and 
noble blood of England, but two Russian 
princes, with other foreigners of distinction, 
witnessed a scene without example either 
here or abroad. It was the wish of the 
munificent host that politics should be en- 
tirely excluded from the festive board, and. 
with a slight exception he succeeded ; and 
thus we are of opinion were much of con- 
tradiction and party feeling banished from a 
society, met for other purposes than po- 
litical discussion.—Among the improve- 
ments noticed on this occasion, and of which 
the utility is already felt, although an. in- 
vention of but six years standing, .was that 
of forming permanent pasture from arable 
land by inoculation. ‘This ingenious and 
truly original process is due to the genius 
of Mr. Bloomfield, and, although wondered. 
at in the commencement, is now generally 
understood and approved. A Mr. Holdich 
produced to the company a species, of rye- 
grass (Lolliwn. perenne). which he_ calls 
Russell-grass, in honour of the Duke of 
Bedford, in whose grass-garden it was to 
be found ;, and not being included , among 
the named varieties, its present appella- 
tion is a just. tribute to his Grace for his 
meritorious efforts in, that particular pur- 
suit....,'This grass, it appears, has its seeds 
smooth and heavy, therefore it may bé got 
andthreshed ‘like’ grainy andobé readily 
éleaned’ or dressed to keep ititre'3 itisalso 
tolerably welb adapted ‘to all solls+tthétwo 
qualities most indispensable'toa single grass, 
and which-give it superior advaritages tolany 
other of the Samelclassioo:The deposition of 


pond weeds in their fresh state, as manure 
to furrows, on which Swedish turnips were 
in be sown, met with general approbation ; 
and deserves the more notice, as the princi- 
ples whence the practice has resulted, were 
clearly pointed out long since by Dr. 
Darwin, and Sir Humphry Davy. The 
well merited eulogiums bestowed upon Mr, 
Coke for the neatness and comfort which he 
enabled his cottagers to enjoy, were elo- 
quently delivered by Dr. Rigby, and were 
warmly echoed by all around; when it was 
remarked, that not only each habitation 
was surrounded by a well-cultivated plot of 
garden ground, but they were adorned with 
mingled roses and woodbine. It wasremark- 
ed by Mr. Curwen, that he always consi- 
dered flowers in a poor man’s garden as 
marks of his general well-doing; for they 
were luxuries; and no poor man would think 
of them, if he had not a due proportion of 
necessaries—an observation founded at once 
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in truth and nature. Mr. Coke, from dearly- 
bought experience, decried the Merino 
flocks, which he said were not as profitable 
a breed of stock as ours under the most 
favourable circumstances ; and further cha- 
racterized them by stating that even when 
wool was dear, what he got. by that, he lost 
by their mutton. 

This truly happy meeting was closed by 
the Duke of Sussex, who ended in a speech 
replete with dignity and sentiment, by giving 
as his toast, ‘* Happy do we meet,—sorry do 
we part,—and happy may we meet again.” 

Ve shall here conclude with strongly re- 
commending the experiment. to be made of 
mixing a small quantity of sulphur with 
turnip seed, before sowing; which has been 
suggested by many as an effectual remedy 


_against the fly: one pound of sulphur is a 


sufficient quantity for twenty pounds of 
seed. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
( London, July 22.) 


We do not observe that any thing has 
occurred in the course of this month de- 
serving of particular notice, as affecting 
the commercial relations of the country. 
The Marquis of Lansdown’s committee 
upon Foreign Trade, and Mr. H. Sum- 
ner’s committee on the Corn Trade, have 
prosecuted their labours, and some par- 
tial reports have been laid before the two 
Houses, but of course no legislative mea- 
sures have yet been adopted in consequence. 
It may be stated that Mr. Western in- 
cidentally mentioned in the House that the 
Committee on the Corn Trade had not dis- 
covered any gross instances of fraud in 
taking the averages; but that they should 
however propose another mode of perform- 
ing that operation. 

Coffee.-—Though there have been very 
great fluctuations in coffee since our last 
report, the prices rising one week and de- 
clining the next, yet, on the whole, there 
appears to be a considerable improvement, 
though yesterday’s market was heavy at a 
reduction of ls. a 2s. At the end of June 
the demand was very brisk and extensive, 
so that, on the 30th., St. Domingo and 
foreign coffee were quoted 5s. a 6s. per 
ewt. higher than the week before: British 
plantation 3s. a 4s. higher; and coffee ge- 
nerally at the advance of 10s. within the 
last fortnight of June. Large public sales 
took place, without depressing the market, 
till the 29th, when 557 casks and 1400 bags 
being brought forward at one sale caused a 
momentary depression, from which the 
market however recovered the following 
day, chiefly on ‘account of the favourable 
reports ‘brought by the foreign mails, and 
the prices’ again improved.” "There ‘were 
‘three'sales that day, at which ‘there ‘wete 
extensive buyers of St-’ Domingo at 128s. ; 


but a few parcels having been taken at that 
rate the holders insisted on 129s. and 130s. 
Good ordinary Jamaica was at 123s. 6d. to 
126s.; fine ordinary 127s. 6d. to 128s.; fine 
ordinary Demarara 130s., middling 132s. 6d. 
We shail not follow the variation through the 
month, but merely say that the extensive 
demand seems to have subsided, and the 
market to be heavy, at reduced prices. 
There were two public sales yesterday, at 
which the good and fine ordinary, and fo- 
reign, sold 1s. to 2s. lower; the fine qua- 
lities sold as high as previously ; and these 
have been'uncommonly high lately : at a pub- 
lic sale on Tuesday (18th.) ; good and mid- 
dling Dominica sold at 136s. to 137s. 6d. ; 
and fine middling Jamaica 144s. to 144s. 
Gd.: yesterday good ordinary Jamaica was 
12is. to 122s.; fine ordinary 123s. to 124s. 
Gd. Cuba, good quality, 124s. 6d. 
Sugar.—The market has been, on the 
whole, steady during the last month, se- 
veral times manifesting symptoms of im- 
provement, which has not, however, been, 
at any time, considerable. n expectation 
appears to be entertained (but on what 
grounds we do not profess to know) that some 
change will be made in the Russian tariff 
favourable to refined goods, and more espe- 
cially to crushed sugars. We have before 
had occasion to notice the injurious effects 
of the tariff, as it now stands, on the ex- 
portion of crushed sugars. There has been 
an increased demand of crushed sugars for 
the Mediterranean. During the present 
week but little has been doing, and as the 
holders evince an increasing disposition to 
effect sales on account of the large imports, 
prices Is. lower have, in several instances, 
been accepted. The purchases of refined 
goods have been, and continue, consider- 
able, especially for Hamburgh; the large 
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lumps at market are inadequate to the 
demand; the grocers too have been 
making large purchases for the home con- 
sumption, which is now very considerable, 
on account of its being the fruit season. 
Foreign sugars have met with a ready sale 
during the last month. On Tuesday 219 
chests of Brazil sugars in public sale went 
off with great briskness, and after the first 
lots, at very high prices, full 2s. to 3s. 
higher than the previous rates by private 
contract; brown 32s., yellow. 34s., good 
white 55s. to 57s. Gd. On the whole, 
though alternate improvement and depres- 
sion must be expected according to the, 
momentary relation of the supply and the 
demand ; yet, as far as we can collect the 
opinion of the merchants, they anticipate an 
improvement rather than a reduction of the 
prices. 

Average prices. of raw sugars, by 
Gazette :— 
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Cotton.—The cotten market was re- 
markably inactive for above a fortnight 
after our last report. There were indeed 
buyers disposed to make extensive pur- 
chases, if they could have been effected at 
4 under the current prices, but there were 
no sellers at any reduction. In the second 
week of this month the purchases were 60 
Minas 124d. ; 30 Carriacous 13$d. to 13.5 
20 St. Domingo 12d.; 80 Carthagenas 1l1d.; 
40 Boweds 114d. to 123d., all duty paid: 
and in bond, 50 Surats 63d. to 7d.; and a 
few at 9id.; 370 Bengals 63d. to 6d. 
By public sale on the 14th., 103 bags of 
Para cotton fetched. good prices; fare qua- 
lity, 132d..to 133d. This week there has 
been a brisk and general demand, and se- 
veral extensive purchases have been made 
since Wednesday. The market, yesterday 
morning, was rather damped by intelli- 
gence from Liverpool, stating that exten- 
sive arrivals had taken place, in conse- 
quence of which the prices, which had pre- 
viously risen, had again experienced a 
small decline. The purchases in Tondon 
in this last week have been 50 Pernams 
163d.; 40 Minas i2jd.; 100 Boweds 12d. 
to 124d.; 100 Smyrnas 11gd., prime; 
200 Carraccas. lld.; 1800 Surats 63d. to 
9id., in bond; 300 Bengals 62d. to 7id., 
in bond. 

From a comparative statement of the 
cotton-wool imported in the first six 
wonths of 1819, and in the same period of 
1820, it appears that there has been in the 
first six months of 1820, 

An increase of ...... 118,091 bags. 

A. decrease of .:.....< ,.92,670 


Total increase . 25,421 bags. 
And it further appears, that,almost.; the 
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whole decrease, viz. 91,774 bags, is in the 
importations from the Hast Indies; and 
the increase chiefly in the importations 
from the Brazils and North America, viz. 
25,859 bags from the former, and 66,823 
bags from the latter. 

Among the sales announced by the East 
India Company are a—great sale of ‘spices 
on the 14th of August; of indigo, 29th of 
August; and of 6% million Ibs of tea on 
the 5th of September. 

Tobacco.—The demand for tobacco is 
very languid; several cargoes are offering 
in the market, but there appear to be no 
purchasers: prices are about 4s. to 5s. per 
109 Ibs., manifest weight, lower than at 
this time last year; and from $d. to ld. 
per lb. less than the market prices of July, 
1819, yet, on the Ist of July, 1819, the 
stoek was 13,285 hogsheads, whereas, on 
the Ist of July, 1820, it was only 9794 
hogsheads. 

Oils. —The demand for fish oils sub- 
sided at the beginning of this month; but 
a vessel arriving from the Greenland seas 
with unfavourable accounts of thesuccess of 


and further accounts were anxiously looked 
for. These have been received, in 2 
letter from Captain, Scoresby to his own- 
ers, sent by a Bremen vessel, stating the 
names of 50 vessels, and the number of 
fish taken by each, amounting to 209 in 
all, or four on an avergage for each yes- 
sel. 

Baltic Produce.—There have been no 
considerable variations in the prices this 
month, nor has much business been done; 
hemp alone has rather improved, and. the 
demand appears to increase. Yellow can- 
die tallow is at 58s. for parcels here, or 
for arrival. Town tallow is now at 63s. 6d. 

Corn.—The supplies of grain having 
been rather small, especially for the last 
fortnight ; this and the variable wet wea- 
ther caused a considerable rise in the 
prices of the finer qualities of wheat in par- 
ticular, as well as of barley and oats: yet, 
considering the near appoach of harvest, 
and the present state of the trade, we still 
retain an opinion that the averages will not 
rise so as to open the ports for foreign 
grain (particularly wheat) before 
and most probably not even then. 

Aggregate average of the twelve mari- 
time districts of England and W ales for six 
weeks succeeding the 15th of May, by 
which importation is to be regulated into 
Great Britain. 

Wheat 70s. 10d. 

Rye 44s. Od. 

Barley 34s. Lid. 


winter, 


Qats...25s..4ds 
Beans 43s...2d. 
Peas ..46s.. 14, 


FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
East India and China, Trade. 
The following isthe substance;.of two 
detailed ;documents. which ,have.just,.b¢en 
laid. before Parliament, relative to,opr,coni- 
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merce with India :—the first is, ‘* An.ac- 
count, of all goods, the produce. of the. Hast 
Indies and».China, imported into ;Great 
Britain. during each of the last six years ; 
specifying the quantity and value of the 
principal articles imported, and stating the 
imports by the East India Company. dis- 
tinct and separate from the free trade.’”’ The 
second, ‘‘ An account of all goods exported 
from Great Britain to the East Indies and 
China, during each of the last six years ; 
specifying the, quantity and declared value 
of the principal articles exported, and 
stating the exports by the East India Com- 
pany distinct and separate from the free 
trade.”” 


Total value of East India and China pro- 
duce imported into Great Britain in the 
year ending January 5, 1815. 

oe $0 de 

By the East India Com- 

PANY 290527 esse). 7,227,663 0 0 

Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 4,061,882 0 0 


Total. 11,289,555 0 0 


In the Year ending 5th Jan. 1616. 

By the Hast India Chine 
pany 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade. 


7,154,130 0. 0 


5,769,459 0 0 


Total. .12,923,589 0 0 


Inthe Year ending 5th Jan. 1817. 
By the East India Com- 

Dany, abide wails 7,855,312 0 0 
Free ‘trade, including 

the privilege trade 5,703,912 0 0 
Total. .13,559,224 0 0 


In the Year ending Sth Jan. 13818. 
By the Hast India Com- 
“pany 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 


7,361,802 0° 0 


eee eerereree 


5,097,748 0 0 


Total. .12,459,550 0 0 
In'the Year ending 5th Jan. 1819. 
By the Hast India Com- 

patry etsy, XIV. : 
Fyee! trade; imcluding 
thé» privilege’ trade 


5,192,804 0 5 
7,098,650 125 


Totaly. 12,291,454 12.10 
Sars er eee 
In the Yearending 5th Jan. 1820. 
By the bast India Com: ae ae 
pany allel .O( to, yuh 5,792,405: £616 
wg trade, 2 including 


ee tee trade, 652975510) 6513 


vat 9d rectBotakgo§2089,016 bod 
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Total yalue of Hxports.to. the Kast), Indies 
and,, Chinas,.in tbe, Years ,ending».dth 
January, 1815. ' 

By the Hast India Com- 


PANY: visee' eewesotud~eoaw L9 ldsoh 
Free trade, including 
the, privilege, trade 870,177 980 9 


Total. '.2,602;897 » 0:4 


In the Year ending 5th Jan. 1816. 
By the East India Com- 


PANY): »p ib she ost +  15F535,302 10: 230 

Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 1,454,728 7. 9 
Total. .3,208,030. 9:9 


In the Year ending Sth Jan. 1817. 
By the East India Com- 
PAY fips opldetenh =e 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 1,868,396.141: 3 


1,539,1300°2 12 
Total. .3,407,526 17. 2 


In the Year ending 5th Jan.).1818. 
By the East India Com- 


PANY We shore ee eee 1,313,493) 160-5 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 2,708,024: 10:04 
Total. .4,021,518..6 9 
In the Year ending 5th Jan. 1819. 
By the Kast India Com- 
pany <. sj. 1,250,064 13°53 


Free trade, including 
the privilege trade, 


3,052,741 «Bud 


Total, .4,302,805 16.6 


In the Year ending Sth Jan. 1820. 
By the Hast India Com- 
pany 
Free trade, including 
the privilege trade 1, 


1,358,826.13 8 
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50,338 


Total. .3,008,664 19 1 


ForEIGN COMMERCE. 

St. Petersburgh, 25th June.—At the be- 
ginning of the month very few supplies had 
arrived. from the interior, so that very little 
was doing, in our export trade, which «is 
usually brisk at that season. Most of our 
export articles were, therefore, rather high. 
The trade in foreign goods began to be 
more brisk, but without,producing any fa- 
vourable effect, on the prices which seemed 
rather likely to decline, though the) un- 
loading of the, vessels already arrived, pro- 
ceeded so, slowly that a very small part of 
their,, cargoes, was in the market. At. ‘pre- 
sent, Briistles| of the best quality being scarce 
are not to ‘be; had under -78 rx. Fi lax 12 
heads is extremely, scarce..?.120. poods: were 
lately, got. together, with mich; difficulty, 
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and paid for'at the raté‘of' 165% 9 We daily ly‘atrived East India ginger. Yea. No 
expect: the! new supplies, ‘and“hope te’pur- demand but for small quantities.” “Sugur. 


chase them at 160. Tow-‘searce,’and 42 r. 
paid for it. Corn without’ demand, ‘and 
cheap. ‘A small purchasehas been made to- 
day of Rye at 14r. and wheat at 237. both 
of good quality.» Zemp——though the prices 
have-gradually declined for some time past, 
little is doing, and as our stock is increas- 
ing-by new arrivals, a farther decline may 
be expected. Clean is offered at 95r. the 
best at 98 r. but meets with few purchasers. 
Outshot remains steady at 75 r. and 78 r. 
half clean finds few purchasers at 62 r. and 
G5r. Tow scarce, and sells at 40 to 42 x. 
according to quality. Tallow. In conse- 
quence of news from England, and a great- 
er demand here, yellow candle rose to 
175 xr. white ditto and soap to 160r. at 
which prices there was a considerable sale 
for a number of days; but the demand has 
now slackened, and there are only sellers 
at those prices. A good deal of business is 
doing in import articles, in consequence of 
purchases for the fair. 

The importation of foreign salt into O- 
dessa, and.all the ports of the Huxine, and 
sea of Asoph, is prohibited after the Ist of 
September this year. 

Riga, \st July.—Flax. Marienburg 
crown 48 to 49 r.; Thiesenhausen and Dru- 
siana Rakitzer, white 46 to 471; grey 4d3r.; 
cut Badstub, white 415 to 42r.; grey 37 
to 36 r.; Ristenthreeband 344 to 35 1.5; Tow 
19r+iCorn. The prices of rye and barley 
are rather higher. Courland wheat of 115 to 
118 1b. 62 to 65 7. Rye of 100 to 104 1b. 
48 to 52r. Wheat and Oats without va- 
tiation. emp maintains it price. Clean 
Russian 103r.; Polish 106 r.; Russian out- 
shot 8lr.; Polish ditto 94r.; Russ. Pass. 
Jlyx.; Polish ditto 83r. Hemp oil has 
been sold for 112r. and there are many 
purchasers at that price; but the holders 
insist on 115 7. Tallow. 185 x. have been 
paid for yellow crown. Other export arti- 
cles unchanged. 

Hamburgh, 8th July.—Cotton. 'There 
has been some business doing in Surats 
and Bengals; but little demand for Bra- 
zils and American. Several late arrivals 
of Carthagena and Caraccas are in the 
market. Coffee was brisk at the beginning 
of the week, and prices rather higher. Fresh 
arrivals within these few days have caused 
the demand to relax, and prices to de- 
cline a little. Corn. As we have at last a 
return of fine weather, and if it continues, 
the harvest will probably be abundant, the 
spirit of speculation on the ‘old stock in 
hand, induced by an’ expected failure’ of 
the crops, has received’ a‘check, and the de- 
mand. for all kinds is slack, but hitherto 
without change of price; except a’ few par- 
cels purchased for Portugal, the sales of all 
descriptions have been ‘limited ‘to our own 
consumption. | Spicess Pepper and Pimento 
are higher’ We lave several-parcels of now. 


The’ demand for’ Hambyo” refined sugars 
continues to be so extensive that our refiners 
with all their exertions are’ unable to’ meet 
it, and are obliged to’ defer the execution 
of many orders. Whatever comes to mar- 
ket is quickly bought up at increased prices. 
As raw sugars are extremely scarce, lumps 
in loaves are in much request, and strong 
middling and fine middling are readily pur- 
chased at 113 and 12}. Fine crushed lumps 
are held at 12. The sale of raw sugars 
has been brisk, as far as our scanty stock 
allowed, and some hundred chests of white 
Havanah of fine white middling were sold 
at 14%, brown and yellow ditto 9} to 103. 
If we do not have speedy and large sup- 
plies a further rise in refined goods may be 
expected.—15th July. Sugars have again 
risen. 

Germany.—The intelligence of a treaty 
between some of the German States, which 
we mentioned in our last, has been official- 
ly confirmed, and the leading features of it 
published. Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse (not the Elec. 
torate), Nassau, and the Saxon duchies, 
are to send commissioners to Darmstadt 
within three months after the date of the 
convention (13 May), to arrange the fol- 
lowing points: 1. The abolition of all tolls 
and duties on the frontiers of these states 
towards each other. 2. A uniform regula- 
tion of tolls for repairs of the roads: &c. 
3. That each state may impose duties on 
consumption in its own dominions, but with 
the restriction that the produce and) ma+ 
nufactures of the other states, acceeding 
to the convention, shall not be taxed higher 
than those of it own subjects. The impor- 
tation of salt shall be regulated by special 
conventions, and custom-houses shall be 
established on the extreme frontiers of the 
confederated states, for the receipt of du- 
ties upon goods passing to or from. other 
States, not included in the treaty, &e.,We 
think it highly probable, that other Ger- 
man States will join in this convention, the 
object being defined, reasonable, and con- 
formable to the general wish of Germany ; 
but the adoption of a general system of 
prohibition against foreign countries is 
not, we think, so likely to. take place. The 
subject continues to be very warmly. and 
ably discussed; but as faras we can judge, 
and considering the. interest, of Germany 
alone, most of the arguments in its favour 
seem to be partial and specious, and those 
on the-contrary.side convincing, and on 
many points unanswerable. 

France.—The act of the American{Con- 
eress imposing a duty of 18 dollarsyper,ton 
on all French vessels; entering .the:ports of 
the’ United" States, after thelist, of, July 
1820,--has-excited-much surprise ; but it is 
hoped thatarfangememtsimay be made to 
modifythis-measure. 
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Naples, 20th June and 1st July.—The 
produce of silk, in the environs of Naples 
has been extremely abundant ; but we have 
no orders from abroad. Some sales have, 
however, been effected, 260 Ibs. of silk of 
Nocera have been sold for ready money at 
2 ducats 3 grains, per Neopolitan cantaro. 
The produce of wool in Puglia has been 
most abundant. Price 53 to 63 ducats per 
cantaro. We have very satisfactory ac- 
counts of the harvest, it has been very good 
in Puglia, Romagna, and the marches.— 
The accounts from Sicily are less favour- 
able. A long drought has destroyed the 
crop in some districts, but this misfortune 
is not general. 

Genoa, 4th July.—We have gathered 
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one-third more silk this year than last'sea- 
gon. The corn harvest appears to have 
been excellent in ‘all/Upper Italy-! Little 
is doing in corn at present, the holders 
asking higher prices than the buyers will 
give. We expected large supplies | last 
month, but received only 36,000 emines. 
There is rather more doing in colonial 
produce, and some considerable sales of 
coffee and sugar have been effected on fa- 
vourable terms. A cargo of English salt 
fish from Newfoundland has arrived at a 
most unfavourable moment for sale, which 
has, however, been effected at a low price, 
4500 cantaros sold at 234 livres. We con- 
tinue to send corn to Tunis ; that unhappy 
cityis still a prey to pestilence and famine. 


WORKS PREPARING 


James Lock, Esq. is about to publish, 
with engravings, an Account of the Im- 
provement on the Estates of the Marquis 
of Stafford, in the Counties of Stafford and 
Salop: and on the Hstates of Sutherland. 

Narratives of all the Voyages round the 
World, from Magellan to Kotzebue, is 
printed by Captain Pryor; to be embel- 
lished with 100 Engravings. 

The Rev. Wm. Snowden, of Horbury, 
near Wakefield, has in the press a Volume 
of Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc- 
casional. 

The Author of Redmond the Rebel an- 
nounces a new Work, entitled St. Kathleen, 
or the Rock of Dunorismayle. 

Two Volumes of Sermons, by Ministers 
of the General Associate Synod, are in the 

ress. 

The Miscellaneous Poems of William 
Wordsworth, in 4 small Volumes, may be 
soon expected. 

Mr. William Daniell has announced 
Sketches, on 48 quarto Plates, representing 
the Native Tribes, Animals, and Scenery, 
of Southern Africa, from Drawings made 
by the late Mr. S. Daniell. 

The Rev. Henry Gauntlett will shortly 
publish Lectures on the Book of Revela- 
tions; being the Substance of Forty-four 
Discourses, preached in the Parish Church 
of Olney, Bucks, on Evening Services of 
the Lord’s Day, in the Years1619 and 1820. 

The Marquis of Luchesini announces 
a History of the Causes and Effects of the 
Rhenish Confederacy. 

Mr. Horne is, preparing a New Edition, 
very much enlarged, of his Introduction to 
the Critical, Study and. Knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

Mr,.. Swainson is about to publish, in 
Monthly Numbers, Zoological Tllustrations, 
or Original Figures and Descriptions of 
new, tare, or otherwise’ interesting Animals 
from Lithographic, and Copper-plates. 

-’ Mr. Joseph Swan, Surgeon to the Lin- 
coln' Courity Héspital,, has in the Press 
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Dissertations on the Treatment of Morbid 
Local Affection of Nerves, to which. the 
Jacksonian Prize of the College of Surgeons 
was adjudged. 

Mr. Belzoni announces his intention to 
publish an Account of his late Discoveries 
in Egypt, Nubia, &c. His W ork will con- 
tain three Journies in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, one on the Coast of the Red. Sea, 
and one to the Oasis of Ammon. It will 
be accompanied by a Volume of Plates in 
folio, containing Drawings of the various 
newly discovered Places, Figures, and Hie- 
roglyphics, taken from the Originals found 
in the Tombs of the Kings, lately disco- 
vered in Thebes, with an exact imita- 
tion of the Egyptian Costume, Colours, &c. 
with other Views in Nubia: the Interior 
and Exterior of the Grand Temple cf Ib- 
sambul, near the second Cataract of the 
Nile, and other Views of that Country, 
and in Upper and Lower Egypt: the In- 
terior and Exterior of the newly opened 
Pyramid: Plans and Topographic Maps, 
&e. 

Dr. Elliotson is about to publish Nume- 
rous Cases illustrative of the Efficacy of 
the Hydrocyanic, or Prussic Acid, in Af- 
fections of the Stomach, with a Report upon 
its Power in Pectoral and other Diseases 
in which it has been already recommended; 
and some Facts respecting the Necessity of 
varying the Doses of Medicines according to 
Circumstances, and the Use of Opium in 
Diabetes. 

The Rev. J. Lewis, of Margate, will 
soon publish, in octavo, the History of the 
Life and Sufferings of the Rey. Dr. John 

Viclif. 

J. Bisset, Esq. Author of the Guide to 
Leamington Priors, is preparing for the 
Press, Royal Coronation Claims, a Comic 
Poem. 

Mr. J. Sweed, of Bocking, will shortly 
publish, Popular Observations on Regimen 
and Diet; with Rules and Regulations in 
regard to Health. 


1820. | 
Mr. J. W. W. English, of Welling- 


borough, has in the Press, Medical and Sur- 
gical Remarks; including an Effectual 
Method of removing Enlargements from the 
Throat, commonly called W ens. 

Mr. E. Howitt is printing, Selections 
from Letters written during a Tour through 
the United States, in 1811, illustrative of 
the Native Indians, and of the Emigrants. 

George Coleman'the Younger is prepar- 
ing a Quarto Volume, being Posthumous 
Letters, addressed to Francis Coleman, and 
George Coleman the Elder; with Annota- 
tions and Remarks. 

Mr. Henry Brooke is about to publish in 
Quarto, with 12 Plates, a Guide to the 
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Stars, being an easy Method of knowing the 
relative position of the principal fixed Stars 
from the first to the third Magnitude in 
either Hemisphere, particularly those which 
are useful in finding the Longitude at Sea. 
_ The second Volume of Morell’s History 
of England, to the close of the Reign of 
George the Third, is nearly ready. 

W. T. Hodgson, of Newcastle, has in a 
great state of forwardness, an Essay on the 
Origin and Progress of Stereotype Printing, 
including an Account ofthe Processes pur- 
sued by the several Artists. It will be 
published uniform with the other Typogra- 
phical Tracts, lately edited by him. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Sciences, and 
Fine Arts. 

A Survey of Staffordshire, containing the 
Antiquities of that Country. By Sampson 
Erdeswick, Esq. collated with MS. copies, 
and with additions, &c. by Wyrley and 
others; illustrative of the History and An- 
tiquities of that Country. By the Rev. 
Thomas Harwood, B.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 
F721. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy; with additional Obser- 
vations and Notes. By Henry Fuseli, P. P. 
4to. 11. 16s. 

An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect both the Roads 
and the Horses; with suggestions on Tolls, 
and Remarks on the Formation of Roads. 
By Joseph Storrs Fry. 8vo. 6s. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences 
in England: illustrated by 100 graphic 
representations of the State Apartments, 
carefully coloured from original drawings 
by the most eminent artists. 3 vols. ele- 
phant 4to. 25/.4s.; large paper 371. 16s. 

Sketches Illustrative of the Manners and 
Costumes of Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
By R. Bridgens. 4to. with five coloured 
plates. No 1, 10s. 6d. 

Observations on a General Iron Rail- 
way, showing its great Superiority over all 
the present Methods of Conveyance. 8yo. 

Biography. 

A Memorial of his Daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Westbrook, who died in the 26th year of 
her age. By the Rev. John Cooke. 12mo. 
Is, 6d. 

A Sketch of the Military Life of Richard 
Augustus Wyvill, with descriptions of va- 
rious parts of the World in which he has 
been stationed. 8vo. 14s. 


Education, &c. 

A System of Education for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other, French Princes 
of the Blood; drawn up. by, the Imperial 
Council of State, with the Approbation and 
under the personal Superintendanceiof. the 
Emperor Napoleon. 8yo. 8s. 


Early Education ; or the Management 
of Children, considered with a view to their 
future character. By Miss Appleton. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

A Compendium of French Grammar, 
By Thomas Richmond. 12mo. 2s. 

The Greek Primer, or a Praxis on the 
various Terminations and Formation of 
Nouns and Verbs, with copious Lists of Ex- 
amples in Greek and English. By D. B. 
Hickie. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Les Protégés du Dix-huitiéme Siécle: 
Histoire Religieuse et Morale: par Ma- 
dame D————.. 12mo. 6s. 

Les Ogres du Seizieme Siécle: Conte de 
Fées Historique: par Madame D———. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Selection of Greek Sentences, with an 
Index and Lexicon in Greek and English. 
By the Rev. G. N. Wright, A. M. 12mo. 4s. 

Extracts from Greek Writers with a 
Lexicon and Notes for the Use of learners. 
By John Ormston, A. B. 12mo. 8s. 


History. 

History of Ancient Greece, part the se- 
cond, embracing the History of the Ancient 
World, from the Dominion of Alexander 
to that of Augustus, with a survey of pre- 
ceding Periods, and a Continuation of the 
History of Arts and Letters. By John 


Gillies, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 4 vols. 
Svo. 2/. 2s. 
History of British India. By James 


Mill, Esq. Second Edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 
ol. 12s. 
' Law. 

The Trials of Thistlewood and others for 
High Treason, taken in short-hand by Mr. 
Gurney. 2 vols. 8vo. Il.-8s. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
in two books. By John Milton. With a 
preface, &c. by a Civilian. 8yo. 12s. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Cases of Serous. Morbid Affection. 
principally incident to Females after Deli- 
very, Abortion, &c..and arising from Ute- 
rine Hemorrhagy, &¢. &c By Marshall 
Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E. Syo. 4s. 
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A Refutation of a Letter from Dr. Adam 
Neale to a Professor of Medicime; with a 
Statement, of ulterior Proceedings to quiet 
the Minds of the Public, respecting Chel- 
tenham . Waters. By Thomas Jameson, 
M.D. 2s. 

Cases in Surgery at the St. George’s and 
St. James’s Dispensary. By H. Jeffreys, 
Esq. Svo. 8s 

A Letter to the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, upon the Misrepresentations con- 
tained in a Pamphlet recently published 
by Dr. Neale, upon the Subject of the 

Sheltenham Waters. By Thomas Newell, 
M. D. 8vo. Is. 
Miscellaneous. 

A Circumstantial Account of the Pre- 
parations for the Coronation of his Majesty, 
King Charles the Second, including the 
Installation of Knights, Creation of Peers, 
&c. to which is prefixed, an Account of the 
Landing, Reception, and Journey of his 
Majesty from Dover to London. I’rom an 
Original Manuscript. . By Sir Edward 
Walker, Knight, Garter Principal King 
at Arms at that period. Royal 8vo. 14s. 
large paper 1d. 8s. 

The Athenian Oracle, Abridged: con- 
taining the most valuable Questions and 
Answers, in the Volumes of the original 
Work; on History, Philosophy, Divinity, 
Love and Marriage. S8yvo. price 10s. Gd. 

The Natural History of Ants. By M. 
Pi Huber. Translated by J. R. Johnson, 
M.D. 12mo. 9s. 

Luetters from Mrs. Delany, to Mrs. 
Eyvancis Hamilton, from the Year 1779 to 
4788:3comprising many unpublished and 
dnteresting Anecdotes of their late Majes- 
ties, and the Royal Family, now first pub- 

vbished from the Original Manuscripts. 8vo. 
al (is. 6d. 

The Protocol; or, Selections from a 
Red Box found in St. James’s Square, 
edited: by Leigh Cliffe, Esq. foolscap 8yvo. 
Gso6d. 

A Key to the Regalia; or the’ Emble- 
matic Design of the various Forms observed 

s4mthe Ceremonial of a Coronation. Inter- 
spersed with unpublished Anecdotes of the 
duate King. By the Rey. Jcseph Dennis. 
BY0.. Js. 

A General Index to the first Forty Num- 
‘bers ‘Of :the Classical and Biblical Journal. 
Sy0. 6s. 

The Parlour -Port-folio; or Post-chaise 
Companion.» 2/wols. Byo. 1d. Ts. 

Journal .ofsan-lustrious Traveller, in- 
stluding || Membirs,.and. Anecdotes,of her 

s@ouxrt); (and correspondence . with, the Marl 
cof Liverpooly Ma. Whitbread, .&c. 8yo. 
34d. Bdeo5 1 fy 8 

Details Of the Combimation to iraise, the 
otpriceof{Bréads and Argrments for allowing 
the Exchange of EnglishiLabous for Foreign 

voConrtts 8x6) Bpesi ea Li it IOs 

vb alAminals sof); Oriental, Lateratare,} Nos 1. 
Bvo. 6s. 28 mS! xzloy & 8 
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The Cambridge Guide. 12:6. 3s." 

A Political History: of) the: City of 'Car- 
lisle, from 1700 to theypresent Time. By 
F. Jollie. .b2moir2s. l od 

Impartial! Natrative of the» Proceedings 
at the Contested Election for Grantham, 
with a Copy of the Poll Book; &e,&c 
8yvo. 3s. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly in 
the House of Commons. 2: vols. 8vo. 1.65. 

The First Day in cleayen, a Fragment 
12mo. 4s. 

Collections relative to Claims at the Co- 
ronations of several Kings of England, be- 
ginning with King Richard IJ. being cu- 
rious and interesting Documents, derived 
from authentic sources. 


Novels, Drama, &c. 
_ ales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. 
4 vols. 12mo. ll. 8s. 

Tales of Imagination. By the Author 
of the Batchelor and Married Man, &c. &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
Memoirs of a Family in the North. 12mo. 
ass 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, embellished with Engravings from 
Designs. By Thomas Stothard, Esq:|R. A. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 2/. 2s. royal 8vo. 9/. 3s. 

David Rizzio, a Serious Opera, m Phree 
Acts. By Col. Hamilton. tyo. 2s. 6d. 

The Battle of Bothwell Brigg, a Scottish 
Romance. By C. Farley, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

The Promissory Note, an Operetta. 

8vo. 2s. 
The One Pound Note and other Tales. 
By Francis Lathom. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 


Poctrap. 

The Brothers,,a Monody;;:and. ether 
Poems. . By Charles A. Elton, Esq. fools- 
cap Syvo. 6s. 

America; an Epistle in, Verse: with 
other Poems. 12mo. 3s. 

The Battle of Tewkesbury, a Poem. By 
Cecilia Cooper. 8yo. 3s. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, 
and other Poems. By John Keats. 8yo. 
75. 6d. 

Ensaio Sobre O Homem, traduzido, pelo 
Visconde de Sao Lourengo. 3 tom... 4to- 
Gl. 6s. 

Julia Alpinula; with the Captive of 
Stamboul, and other Poems. By J. H. 
Wiffen. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

Court News, or the Peers of King Coal. 
12mo. 5s. Gd. 

Polities and, Political Economy, 

A. Letter to the. Rt..Hon. the Earl of 
Liyerpool,.on;.the ypresent. Distressed State 
of, Agriculture, and its. Influence on the 
Manufactures; Trade, and Commerce, of the 


United Kingdom,,Svo.. 3s, 6d. 


he, Improvement of English Roads, 
urged ‘during the existing Dearth of Em- 
ployment forthe Poor, .6y0,,.24 
; \A Plan; for,xeduging. the, Capital and the 
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annual. Charge of the National Debt... By 
J. Brick wood.., 8vo,,, 28, 6d) 


Theology: ' 

An Essay on the Origim:and Purity of 
the! Primitive Chureh ofthe’ British Isles, 
and: its’: Independence tipon the Church of 
Rome: By the Rev. W.» Hales, D. D. 
8vo. 16s. 

An Abbreviated Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels, so arranged as to lay before the 
eye, at one View, the Chapter and Verse of 
the several Gospels, in which any given 
Passage is contained. Svo. 6s. 

A Series of Important Facts demonstrat- 
ing the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
drawn from the Writings of its Friends and 
Enemies in the First and Second Centuries. 
By J. Jones, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 

The Best of Kings, a Sermon. 
L. Chirol. 8vo. 2s. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
briefly stated and defended, and the Church 
of England vindicated from the Charge of 
Uncharitableness, in retaining the Athana- 
sian Creed. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
M. A. Svo. 5s. 

Sermons delivered before the first Society 
of Unitarian Christians in the City of Phi- 
ladelphia. By Ralph Eddowes. 12mo. 9s. 

The Rich and the Poor shown to be of 
God’s appointment, and equally the Object 
of his Regard, in Two Sermons. By 
Thomas Calvert, B.D. &c. 4to. 2s. 

Sermons preached before Friendly and 
Charitable Societies in the Country. Bya 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 
12mo, 4s. 

On Evil: an Assize Sermon, preached 
March 23, 1820, at Kingston upon Thames. 
By the Rev. L. W. Elliot, A.M. Rector 
of Peper Harow, Sussex. 8vo. 2s. 

A Series of connected Lectures on the 
Holy Bible, illustrative and confirmatory 
of its Character as an Economy of Reli- 
gion instituted and revealed by God for 
Man. By the Rev. Thomas Gilbart, of 
Dublin. 8s. 

Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down 
by the late Bishop Lowth, and an Applica- 
tion of the Principles so Reviewed to the 
Tlustration of the New Testament. By the 
Rev. John Jebb, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

A Voyage to Africa, with an Account of 
the Customs, &c. of the Dahomian People. 
By J. M‘Leod, late of the Alceste. Fools- 
cap Byo. 5s. 6d. 

A Tour through a part of the Nether- 
Jands, France, and Switzerland, in 1817. 
Containing a variety of Incidents, with the 
Author’s Reflections, serious and ‘lively. 
By Thomas Heger. 8vo. 8s. i 

Collections for a Topographical and’ His- 
torical Account of Boston, ‘and’ the Hun- 
dred of Skirbeck, in the County of Lincoln, 
with 26 Engravings. ‘By Pishey’ Thorip- 
son. Royal 4to, 2/ 10s. royal 6vo. “El. 1s. 


By J. 


Works lately published. 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia, from the earlest Ages to 
the present Times. By Hugh. Murray, 
F.R.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo,., Maps. 22, 2s...” 

Letters from, Germany, and, , Holland, 
during the Years 1813. and 1814. Contain- 
ing a detailed Account of the two Opera- 
tions of the British Army in those Couns 
tries, and of the Attacks upon Antwerp, 
and Bergen-op-Zoom. Post 8vo. 

Popular Voyages and Travels in Europe 
and Asia. By Mrs. Jamieson. 2 vols. 
12mo. Lés. 


Foreign Books imported by Treutted 

and Wirtz. 

Portalis, F.E.M., de l’Usage et de 
l’Abus de l’Esprit philos. durant le 18éme 
siecle, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 

L’Europe et ses Colonies en Décembre 
1819. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Saint-Martin, J. Nouvelles Recherches 
sur l’époque dela Mort d’Alexandre, et sur 
les Chronologies des Ptolomées, ou Examen 
Critique de l’ouvrage de M. Champollion 
Figeac, intitulé, Annales des Lagides. 
Syo. 8s. 

Devéze, J. Traité de la Fievre jaune. 
8yo. 8s. 6d. 

D’Hautefort, (Ch. V.) Coup-d’ceil sur 
Lisbonne et Madrid en 1814. Suivi d’un 
Mémoire Politique concernant la Constitu- 
tion promulguée par les Cortés a Cadix, et 
dune Notice sur l’Etat Moderne des Sci- 
ences Mathématiques et Physiques en Es- 
pagne. 8vo. 10s. 

Barbier, Examen Critique et Complément 
des Dictionnaires Historiques les plus répan- 
dus, depuis le Dictionnaire de Moréri, jus- 
qu’a la Biographie Universelle inclusive- 
ment. 8yo. tom. ler. (A—F.) 14s. 

Histoire Naturelle des Lepidoptéres, ou 
Papillons diurnes des Environs de Paris, 
Ziéme Livr. 8vo. 5s. 

Rioux de Messimy, Histoire de l’ Esprit des 
Peuples de l’Europe, depuis la Conversion 
de Clovis, Roi des Francs, jusqu’a la fin 
du régne de Charlemagne, Empereur d’Oc- 
cident. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 

D’ Artois, P. H. Relation de la Défense 
de Dantzig en 1813 par le 10éme Corps de 
VArmée Francaise contre l’Armée: com- 
binée Russe et Prussienne, avec plan. 8vo. 
16s. 

Volney, (Comte de) Discours sur l’Etude 
Philosophique des Langues, lu a& l’Aca- 
démie Francaise, dans la séance privée du 
premier Mardi de Décembre.1819, 2ieme 
édit. rev. et. corr. par ’auteur, Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

Arcade, PhilosophieNaturelle, ow les 
Phénoménes Naturels sont expliqués) par 
les Lois dela Mécanique, 2'vols: 8v0. 16s. 

La Banniére Noire, ou le Siége:de-Cla- 
genfurth, par auteur ode | Mystéres sur 
Mystéres, du Baron des Falkenheimy rete. 
ete) 12mo. 5 vols. to ogmedoxl of 

Rougemont, De, Raphael d’Aguilav, ou 
les Moines Portugaiss Histoire véritable du 
18éme siécle. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. y 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To Major Rohde, of Leman-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, for a method of separat- 
ing the molasses, or syrup, from Mus- 
covado or other sugar. April 15th, 1820. 

W. Brunton, of Birmingham, for certain 
improvements on, and additions to, fire- 
grates. April 19th. 

G. Lilley, of Brigg, and J. B. Fraser, 
of Blackburn-house, Linlithgow, Scotland, 
for certain improvements in the application 
of machinery for propelling boats and other 
vessels, and for obtaining other useful pur- 
poses, by means of an hydro-pneumatic 
apparatus, acted upon by a steam-engine, 
or other adequate power. April 19th. 

J. Hancock, of Little Pulteney-street, 
Golden-square, for the application of a 
certain material to various articles. ef dress, 
&c: by which the same may be rendered 
more elastic. April 29th. 

J. Cook, of Brighton, Sussex, for an 
improved apparatus for the purpose of 
cooking, which he designates, A Philoso- 
phical Cookery. April 29th. 

J. Hague, of Great Pearl-street, Spital- 
fields, for certain improvements in the 
method of heating hot-houses, and other 
buildings; and of boiling liquids. May 
9th. 

J. A. Tickell, of West Bromwich, Staf- 
fordshire, for a cement to be used in aquatic 
and other buildings, and stucco-work. 
May 9th. 

J. Parkes, of Harwich, for a new and 
improved method of lessening the consump- 
tion of fuel in steam-engines, and furnaces 
in. general, and for consuming smoke. 
May 9th. 

J. Jacks, of Camberwell, Surrey, and 
A. Aikin, of the Adelphi, for a new and 
improved method of preventing mildew in 
sail-cloth, and other manufactures made of 
vegetable fibre. May 11th. 

J. Scott, of Grafton-street, Dublin, for a 
new method of combining, and applying, 
by machinery, certain of the well-known 
mechanic powers. May 1] th. 

J. Malam, of Romney-terrace, West- 
minster, for certain improvements on gaso- 
meters. May 1 Ith. 

S. Kenrick, of West Bromwich, Stafford- 
shire, for an improved method of turning 
cast-iren vessels. May 13th. 

R. Bill, of Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
for an. improved mode of constructing 
beams, masts, yards, and other parts of 
vessels. May ldth. 

J. Barton; of Faleon-square, for certain 
improvements, in, propelling vessels. May 
15th. 

R. Watts, of Crown-court, ‘Temple-bar, 
for improvements in inking printing-types 
with rollers, and in placing and conveying 
paper, on. types, and in inking with a 


cylinder.:.; May both». 


R. Winch, of Shoe-lane, London, for 
certain improvements on, machines or 
presses, chiefly applicable to printing. 
May 18th. 

E. Massey, of Eccleston, Lancashire, for 
certain improvements in the construction of 
chronometers and pocket watches. May 
19th. 

John Hague, of Great Pearl-street, Spi- 
talfields, Engineer, for an improvement in 
preparing the materials for making pottery- 
ware, tiles and bricks. June 2d. 

William Bate, Esq. of Peterborough, 
for a combination of, and additions to, ma- 
machinery calculated to increase power. 
June 3d. 

William Bate, Esq. of Peterborough, 
for improvements in preparing hemp, flax, 
or other fibrous material, for spinning. 
June 3d. 

Simion Tiessier, of Bucklersbury, Lon- 
don, (late of Paris) for improvements in 
propelling vessels. Communicated to him 
by a Foreigner residing abroad. June 3d. 

John Hague, of Great Pearl-street, 
Spitalfields, for certain improvements in the 
making and constructing of steam-engineés.. 
June 3d. 

Jacob Perkins, of Austin-friars, Lons 
don, for improvements in the construction 
of fixed and portable pumps ; such as 
pumps fixed for raising water from wells, 
or ship-pumps, &c. &c. June 3d. 

John Wakefield, of Manchester, Ens 
gineer, for improvements in the construce 
tion of furnaces for boilers of various de- 
scriptions, and in the mode of feeding the 
same with fuel, calculated to lessen the 
consumption of fuel, and to burn. the 
smoke. June 6th. 

William Kendrick, of Birmingham, 
Chemist, for the manufacture of a liquid 
from materials now considered useless for 
that purpose, and the application of the 
same liquid to the tanning of hides, and 
other articles requiring such process. June 
6th. 

Jonathan Brownell, of Sheffield, Table- 
knife-cutter, for better securing the blades 
of table-knives and forks in the handles by 
means of caps being soldered upon the 
fangs, whether of iron, steel, or other ma- 
terial, after the handles are upon them. 
June 8th. 

Samuel Parker, of Argyle-street, Bron- 
zist, for an improved lamp. June 15th. 

William Erskine Cochrane, Esq. of 
Somerset-street, for an improvement in the 
construction of lamps. June 17th. 

Joseph Woollams, of Wells, Somerset- 
shire, Land Agent, for improvements in 
the teeth or ‘cogs formed on, or applied to, 
wheels, . pinions,,,,and other mechanical 
agents, for communicating or restraining 
motion. June 20th. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. Kaye, D.D., Master of Christ’s Co]+ 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity, is nomi- 
nated to the bishopric of Bristol, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Mansel._The Rey. C. Wordsworth, 
D.D., rector of Lambeth, and! formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge,.is appointed master of 
that society—The Kev. C.J. Bloomfield, of Tri- 
nity College, rector of St. Botolph, Bishopgate, and 
of Chesterford, Essex, is created Doctor in Divinity 
by Royal. mandate—The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln is translated to the see of Win- 
chester, in the room of thelate Hon. H. Brownlow 
North.—The Rey. Thomas Davies, M.A., vicar of 
Mamble, to the vicarage of Bayton, Worcester- 
shire,—The Rev. Thos. Lea, M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Bishop’s Itching- 
ton, Warwickshire.—The Rey. Charles Walcot, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to the living of Hopton 
Wafers, county Salop.—The Rey. Evan Grifhth, 
late senior assistant at the Royal Free Grammar 
School, Shrewsbury, to be masterofthe Free Gram- 
mar School, Swansea.—The Rev. J. W. Jones, 
A. B., perpetual curate of Scropton, county Derby, 
to the vicarage of Church Broughton, in the same 
county.—The Rey. George Lucas to the rectory of 
Billockby, in Norfolk.—The Rev. G. Hunt to the 


rectory of Boughton, Norfolk.—The Rey. William 
Kellett, A.B., to the vicarage of Kenninghili, in 
the same county.—The Rev. F. Wrangham, M. A,, 
F.R.S., to the archdeaconry of Cleveland, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Archdeacon Bailie Hamilton. 
—The Rey. John Overton, B.A., to the vicarage of 
Elloughton, in the Fast Riding of Yorkshire.— 
The Rev. Ralph Spofforth, M.A., to the vicarage 
of Eashington, near Howden, Yorkshire.—Fhe 
Rev. Henry Luxmore, M.A., to the vicarage of 
Barnstaple, Devon.—The Rev, Thomas Wright, to 
the vicarage of East Claydon, and the rectory of 
Middie Claydon, Bucks.—The Rev. Jas. Hooper, 
to the rectory of Stowel, Somersetsbire.—The Rey. 
Joseph Mitchinson, to the perpetual curacy of 
Thorganby, Yorkshire.—The Rev. 5. James, M.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to the perpetual curacy 
of Mortlake, Surry.—The Rev. James Davies, M.A. 
to the vicarage of Barrington Parva, Gloucestet- 
shire.—The Hon. and Rey. Dr. Rice, to the rectory 
of Oddington, Gloucestershire, on his own presen- 
tation as precentor of York Cathedral.—The Rev. 
Jas. Evans, B. D, late Fellow of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, to the vicarage of Penrith, with Lavernock 
annexed, near Cardigan. 


** The press of matter has unavoidably caused the List of Bankrupts to be 
postponed till next month. 


BIRTHS. 

June ll. At Twickenham, ladyElizabethCole, ason. 

— In Upper Grvusvenor- street, her grace the 
duchess of Richmond, a son. 

21, At Halden-house, Devonshire, the lady of Sir 
Lawrence V. Palk, Bart. a daughter. 

— In Park street; Grosvenor-square, the lady of 
the hon. W. Cust, M. P. a daughter. 

— In Arlington-street, her Grace the Dutchess of 
of Rutland, ason. 

July 2. At Lyme, Dorsetshire, the Jady of Sir Edw. 
Synge, of Lister Court, county of Cork, Bart. a 
son. 

3. At the Countess Dowager of Mountnorriss’s, 
in’ Piccadilly, lady Frances Webster W edder- 
burn, a son. 

10. In Hamilton Place, the countess of Shannon, a 
daughter. 

1]. In South Audley-street, the lady of W. L. 
Hughes, Esg. M. P. a daughter. 

12. The lady of the hon. Col. Lowther, a son. 

14, At the Rectory Rodmarton, Gloucestershire, 
the lady of the Rev. Daniel Lysons, a son. 

— At Dogmersfield Park, Hants, the lady of Pau- 
lett St. John Mildmay, Esq. a son. 

19.In Devonshire-place, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir William Anson, K. C. B. a son. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir James Montgomery, 
Bart. M. P. adaughter. 

At Shandwick-place, Edinburgh, the lady of Ge- 
neral Dundas, a son. : 

At Cockairny-house, Fifeshire, the lady of Liecut.- 
Col. Mowbray, a son. 


IN IRELAND. 

In Dublin, the lady of the hon. A.A. Hely Hutch- 
inson of a son.—The lady of W. H. Spear, Esq. 
a-son. 

ABROAD. 

At Paris, the lady of the right hon. Edward Thorn- 

ton, his Majesty’s Envoy extraordinary, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 8. At the house of Lady Floyd, in Upper Sey- 
rmour-street, the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. to 
Miss Julia Floyd, youngest daughter of the late 
Gen. Sir John Floyd, Bart, i 

13. By special licence, at the house of Samuel 
Farmer, Esq., in Mortimer-street, George Ch. 
Porter, Esq., to Madame de Segond de Sederon, 
only daughter of his Excellency, the Count ¢le 
Vaublanc. 

— At St. George’s Hanover-square, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir C, Halkett, K.C.B. to, Letitia Sarah, widow of 
the late Major Taylor, R. A. and only danghter 
of John Crickitt, Esq. Townsend-house, Hemel 
Hempsted. 

— At Clyro, Radnorshire, Thomas Kennedy, of 
Dunura, Ayrshire, M, P. to Sophia, only daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 


18. At St. Georze’s Hanover-square, Charles John 
Kermoys Tynte, Esq. only son of C.K. K. Tynte, 
Esq. M. P. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Swinnerton, Esy. of Butterton-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

19. At St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich, by the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Rey. Heaton C= De 
Crespigny, second son of Sir W. De Crespigny, 
Bart. M. P. to Miss Caroline Bathurst, . third 
daughter of his Lordship. 

2). At Tooting, Surrey, the Rey. C. F. Parker, rec- 
tor of Ringsball, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Eyre, Keetor of 
St. Giles, Reading. 

21. At Bath, Capt. Grant, of the E. 1. service, 
nepbew to the celebrated Mrs. Grant, the High- 
land authoress, to Miss Griffies Williams, daugh- 
ter of Sir George G. Williams, of the Circus. 

22. At Mary-le-bone Church, Charles Hudson, 
Esq. to Lucy Anne, only daughter of the late 
General Bouchier, of the Royal Artillery. 

— The Hon. and Rev. George, second son of Vik. 
Exmouth, to the Hon. Frances Addington, se- 
cond daughter of Lord Visceunt Sidmouth. 

27. AtDerby, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin 
Keats, G. C. B. of Durrent-house, Deven, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Francis Hurt, 
Esq. of Alderwasley, Derbyshire. 

29. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Charles Noe! Noel, eldest son of Sir Gerard Noel, 
Rart. and Baroness Barham, to Arabella, second. 
daughter of Sir James Hamlyn Williams, of 
Cloyelly-court, Devon, Bart. 

— At Exeter, Capt. Barton, R. N. eldest:son of 
Admiral Barton, to Miss Rebecca Lopes Franco, 
niece toSir M. M. Lopes, Bart. 

30. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Right 
Hon. John Bowes, Earl of Strathmore, to Miss 
Mary Millner. 

July 10. At Stroud, Gloucestershire, the Rev. H.B. 
Tristram, Vicar of Bramham, Yorkshire, and ne- 
phew of the Bishop of Durham, to Charlotte Jo- 
celyn, daughter of the late John Smith, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, and niece to Lords Donough- 
more and Hutchinson. 

11. At St. Mary-le-bone Church, Major-Gen. Sir 
James Lyon, K.C.B. to Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Edward Coxe, Hsq.\ Hampstead- 
heath. 

IN SCOTLAND: 


At Kinfaun’s Castle, the seat of Lord Gray, John 
Grant, Esq. of Kilgraston, to the Hon. Margaret 
Gray, his Lordship’s second daughter. 

In Glasgow, Thomas Paterson, Esq. Paymaster of 
the 22d regiment, to Margaret, eldest. daughter 
of James. Miller, Esq. merchant. 4 

At Bdinburch, Dr. Wm. John King, of thedsland 
of Burbadoes; to Anne, eldest daughter.of Mr. 
Robert Aitken, merchant, Dalkeith. 

—_ py. Thomas Short, Physician to’his 

Majesty’s Forces, to Henrietta, daughter-of Alex. 

Young, Esq. of Harburn. 
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236 Deaths. [ Aug. 
IN IRELAND. 12. At his palace, in Chelsea, after along illness 


In Dublin, Sir Wm. Cox, of Coolcliffe, County of 
Wexford, to Miss Anna Hickson, of Dingle, 
County of Kerry. 

At Lurva, County of Tipperary, ‘Col. Arthur Dis- 
ney, of Ballysax, to Kllen, daughter of Gyles 
Eyre, of Eyre-court, County of Galway. 

In Waterford, Anthony Lanphier, Esq. of Parks- 
town, to Miss Thomasina Russell, of New Ross. 

At Tipperary, the Rev. Wm. S. Birch, to Anna 
Maria, second daughter of John P. Paul, Esq. of 
High Grove, Gloucestershire. 

ABROAD. 

At Spanish Town, Jamaica, R Deans, Esq., son of 
the late Admiral Deans, to Miss Rachael Jack- 
son, daughter of the hon. Samuel Jackson, of 
Catherine Hall, in the same island. 

At Plantation House, St. Helena, Count Balmain, 
Commissioner of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, to Miss Charlotte Johnson, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lady Lowe, and grand daughter of Sir John 
Johnson, Bart. 

At Paris, P. J. Green, Esq. his Majesty’s, Consul 
General for the Morea, to Frances Dorothea, se- 
cond daughter of J. Larking, Esq. of Clare-house, 
Kent, and niece of the late Sir C. Style, Bart. 

———— Sir Wm. M‘Doughiall, 
Eliza Hodge, of Exeter. 

At Antwerp, Major Stepney Covell, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Robert Annesley ; and on the same 
day, the Rev. Thomas Mahon, Rector of New- 
port Pratt, County of Mayo, to Catherine, Mr. 
Annesley’s second daughter, and grand-daughter 
to the Earl of Annesley. 


DIED. 

June 23. In Hertford-street, May-fair, Mrs. Bonham, 
relict of F. W. Bonham, Esq., and eldest daugh- 
ter of the late hon. Mrs. Hubert of Rutland- 
square, Dublin. 

27. At Trinity College Lodge, Cambridge, after a 
short illness, in the 69th year of his age, the 
Right Rev. William Lort Mansel, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, and Master of Trinity College. 
His lordship proceeded to the degree of B.A, in 
1774, M.A. 1777, D. D. 1798; was elected Public 
Orator of this University in 1788; in 1798, he 
was appointed Master of Trinity College; and 
in 1808 he succeeded Dr. Luxmore as Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. 

29. At Brighton, suddenly, the Rt. Hon. Lord Gwy- 
dir, who held the situation of officiating Grand 
Chamberlain of England in right of his wife 
Lady Willoughby d’Eresby. His lordship had 
long been afflicted with the gout, which flying to 
the stomach, caused his death. He is succeeded 
in his titles and estates by his eldest son, Peter 
Robert Drummond. 

— At his seat, Hyde Hall, Hertfordshire, aged 64, 
the Rt. Hon. Robert Jocelyn, Earl of Roden, 
Viscount Jocelyn, Baron of Newport, K.P., and 
an English baronet. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Robert, Viscount Jocelyn. : 

— At his rooms, Magdalen Hall, Oxford, aged 60, 
the Rev. Wm. West Green, D.D. rector of Hus- 
band, Bosworth, Leicestershire; one of the lee- 
turers of Carfax, and for 29 years Vice Principal 
of that hall. 

July 2. At Clifton Hotwells, Mrs. Mytton, wife of 
J. Mytton, Esq., of Halston, Shropshire, only sur- 
viving daughter of Lady Jones, and sister of Sir 
Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. 

— In St; Paul’s Church-yard, in his 90th year, Mr. 
Dollonud the celebrated optician. 

8. At his house, in Conduit-street, in the 52d year 
of hisage, the Rt. Hon. John Bowes, Earl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorn, in Scotland, and Ba- 
ron Bowes of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. His lordship was married on 
the 30th ult., to Miss Mary Milner. 

— At Horndean, Hampshire, Vice Admiral Edwd. 
Oliver Osborn, the Jast of three brothers, flag 
officers of the Royal Navy, who have died within 
a ‘few. wonths, 

4. At his seat, at Fulham, in his 58th year, the Rt. 
Hoi. Thos, Jones, Lord Viscount; Kanelagh. 

6. At Wick, in his 80th year, Win. Mackay, Esq., 
late Prévost, and-during 40. years, chief residing 
niagistrate of that borough, and also one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, and a Deppty 
Liewtenant forthe county of Caithuess, 
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and a general decay of nature, the Hon. Brown- 
low North, D. L. C., Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
Prelate of the Order ‘of ithe* Garter, provincial 
Sub-dean of Canterbury, and Visitor of Magdalen, 
New, Trinity, St. John’s, and Corpus Christi col- 
leges, Oxford; F. A. and L.S. His lordship was 
aged 79, having been nearly 40 years Bishop of 
that diocese. 

— At Chelsea, the Rev. Thos. Peirson, D.D., aged 
74, formerly senior minister of the established 
English Church, at Amsterdam. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Abbeyhill, the Hon. Fletcher Norton, senior 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, one 
of the oldest Judges of the kingdom, having sat 
in that court 44 years. He was the second son of 
Fletcher, first Lord Grantley, and was born in 
1744. 

On the 22d ult., at Edinburgh, Dr. John Murray, 
whose zeal for chemical science and abilities as 
a teacher, have for many years largely contri- 
buted to the celebrity of the school of medicine 
in his native city. 

At Caroline Park, Archibald Cockburn, Esq., late 
of Cockpen. He entered into the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates in 1762, and was long sheriff depute of 
the county of Edinburgh. He was afterwards 
made Judge Admiral, and in 1790, was appointed 
a Baron of the Court of Exehequer, which he 
resigned in 1809. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Clonfecle Glebe House, aged 80, the Rey. Wm. 
Richardson, D.D., well known to the literary 
world by his refutation of the Huttonian, theory 
of the alternate decay and reproduction of the 
earth—bv_ his discovery of marine exuvie in un- 
formed basalt; and his curious researches into 
the whyn dykes of the north of Ireland: and to 
the agriculturists by the zeal with which he 
brought into notice the valuable properties of 
the fiorin grass. 

At Caher, at the extraordinary age of 103, the Rev. 
Jas. Keating. He was parish priest of Kilgo- 
binch, in the county of Waterford, 72 years ago, 
and afterwards at Clogheen for more than 40 
years. 

Nee county Cork, John Anderson, Esq. As 
an individual, he was a man of great activity of 
mind, benevolence of disposition and pleasing 
manners. In his public capacity he was a great 
benefactor to his adopted country, and the father 
of the mail coach system in that kingdom. 

On the 16th uilt., in the 75th year of his age, the 
Right Rev. Wm. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne; a 
prelate most respectable for his learning, and 
most exemplary for his. uprightness, benevolence 
and piety. 

ABROAD. 

On his way from Cuttack to Calcutta, Robert Ker, 
Esq. late one of the Judges of the supreme Na- 
tive Court.at Calcutta. 

At Pisa, Millicent Anne Chandos Pole, daughter 
of the late P. Chandos Pole, Esq. of Redborne, 
county of Derby. 

At St. George Delmina, on the. gold coast of 
Africa, F. C, E. Oldenburg, President, Governor 
of the fortress, and Commander-in-chief of the 
Dutch Settlements in Guinea. 

At Jamaica, of a fever, Miss Popham, daughter of 
Sir Home Popham. 

At Canton, on board the Vansittart, which he com- 
manded, Capt. Robert Stair Dalrymple, youngest 
son of the lateSir H. Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. 

On board the packet from Madeira, Frances Theo- 
dosia, Viscountess Powerscourt, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert, Ear] of Roden. 

Suddenly, while walking in his garden, near Tan- 
gier, in the 72d year of his age, James Simpson, 
Esq. American Consul to the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco. 

Of a fever, on his return from the Expedition-inthe 
Persian Gulf, Edmund, youngest: brother of Sir 
Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. ee 

At Ratisbon, the, Rev. James Robertson, through 
whose ‘exertions the gallant Romana witli his. 
10,000 Spaniards, effected their escape from the 
north of Germany. ray 

At Mobile, West Florida, aged 73, Roderick Gray, 
Esq., late of Liverpool, nae “ete 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX. 


By Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S, 


Meteorological, Table—Courses of Foreign Exchange. 


@a_ 2 
Fher.|'Baro.| Hyg. |. Wind, | Weather. | paner: Baro.| Hyg. | Wind. 
June | 
1 {|M. 51] 29-069) 59 | W by S /Fine ,{ 1M. 55} 29-502) 69 
VA. 57} 29°068) 55. | WSW |Stormy 17) JA. 63 29°517 
6 § |M. 52) 29:089| 64. | W by S Rain ( |M. 56) 29-603 
LA. 65/29°109) 63. ISW byW Showery 18) A, 62/29-585] 55 
gf M.. 49]29°275|, 76 | W by NRain f M, 56 29-277 
Lia. 54] 29'292|. 6 | WNW |Fine 19) lA ud 
4§ |M. 60/29-409/ 69° | NW Showery on { (Me 52:29:78) 74 
1 JA. 52] 29-425) 65. | WNW |Showery A YA. 56] 29- 268) 
5 |M..52|29°500, 65 |W byN Pine oy § M. 561 29°410; 67 “| 1 
L|A., 60} 29-518} 59. | WSVV. {ine Ai) lA, 61) 29-469, 62 | WNW 
gf (Ma 50}29:370) 85. | N by W Maia 99 § M. 59) 29-602 
UJA. 55}29°488! 73 |SE by EB ‘Cloudy “TWA. =i. sae 
~ § |M. 53) 29-602) 66 W . |Cloudy 99 § |M. 88) 29:679| 74 
77 JA. 60)29'549| 60. |W by N [Cloudy 2B TA Se eet de ee 
of [MM 52/29:500}: 70..] NW. |Sm.rain o4§ M. 68| 29-768). 63 
© LJA. 58) 29°483} 63 |. NW. [Cloudy “= 1A. 76/29°804| 52 
g{ |M. 54) 29°346) 76 | NW [Cloudy on § |M. 72! 29-915 
UA. 58)29°315] 68. | NW (Showery 1] #9) 1A. 81) 29-940) 50 
10 { M50) 29-269) 67 | WNW |Fine oa § \M. .76| 29°973} . 61 
LIA. 54}29-2731 63 N {Rain 26) 'A, 84) 29-987] 49 
11 { |M. 50} 29° 12. | 63 |W by N |Cloudy o7 § |M. 76) 29°963! 62 
L jAs? 50) 29-088) 72.) WSW | Rain #1) |A. 841 29-975 
124 Re 511 29-249) 79 NE /Cloudy oa f41Mi 76, 29-909 63 
2 hated 2 an tac al “97 1A. 84) 29°868} 
13 { M54) 20-4221 69 |. NNE |Cloudy og f |M. 63] 29:725; 83 
79) VA, 59} 29°405] 62. | NNE- |Thun. rain =“ iA. 79] 29°688| 66 
144 (M62) 29-600} 73 | NNE [Rain a9 { | M. 63] 29-514) 76 
LJAs .55,29°619] 65 | NW {Cloudy | °Y L1AL 681295141" 67 
15 | (Me 83! 29-862] 79 | |NWbyW]Rain 
? Lj Ave 56).29°407) 75. | NNW = |Cloudy 
16 § IM. 04: 29:50U|, 69 NW_ jFine 
LIA. 60 29°500] 61 NW |Showery 


Rain, by the pluriameter, betw een noon the Ist of June, and noon the Ist of July, 1°72 
poration, during the same period, - 


4°39] inches. 


66 | WNW |S 


68 |SW aPy S Fine 


52 ENE 
45 | WNW 


COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


wou 11. 


Paris. Flatibuteil Atasterdatn Vienna. | Genoa. | Berlin. |Trieste. 
ON 22 July.| 14 July. 18 July. | 5 July. | 8July. | 11 “deca We June. 
London.....| 25°60 | 36°6 40°4 10.2 | 30510 | 6-202) 9°53 
BOING. s cxdoae| Pg 253 563 1162 983 80§ | 234 
Hamburg...| 1842 — 35g 1453 | 44 150% | 4524 4 
Amsterdam.| 563 1053 ~ 1383 | 901 | 1412 | 435 2 
Vienna....,..| 2534 1462 143 _ 614 41d 992% 
Franckfort..| < 1464 304 - — 6: af —— i 
Augsburg...| 252 147% — 983 G02 | 162 974 
Genoa..,...-.|.479 873 894 Lz — — 194 
Leipsig’......|. — — + — aia 1035) —~ 
|Leghorn....| 509 88 952. 574 | 1222.) — |:1:59 
Lisbon ......| 556 37 403 — 894 PED RISE 
Cadigvii....| 14:95 | 883 DRE asses) | GEer teen sane 
Naples.......| 421 sss 78% ~~ 1013 “net 1°333 | 
Bilbao ......) 14°95 a 964 _ —_— a — 
Madrid......| . 15 88S 963 —- | 648 — Ai 
| Porto. .ars<-|,.556 37 403 Te Ey crs pup 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AY 
Franckforts|Naremberg| Christiania |Petersburg.| Riga. See \ 
ON 13 July. |. 13 July. 3 July 27 June. {I July. 17] Jnly, | 6 
London ...+.. 152 fl. 10-5 | 7 Sp. 12. 931 10° Lik 
Pariscacgs cay 783. fr. 118} mH 106 ani Bue 
Hamburg.... 1472 1474 158 9 9,35 243 
Amsterdam.| 1403 14] 148 10 1035 232 
Genoa... | aa af = a tee 


— ee ee 


55 | WNW 
4 | WNW 


77 | WNW 


64 | NNW 
NNE 


238 


MARKETS. 


— 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From June 24 to July 24. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN. 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns in the Weeks. ending 


June | June rd July | July 
i ee la 8. | 16. 

Wheat!71 0/71 9 70. 8\70 670 5 
Rye - |44 7|43 943 2/\44 7/44 0O 
Barley 34 5/34 7/34 10/86 035 6 
Oats (25 5/25 2 ee 5/26. 2.25 11 
Beans 44 1|43 10! 43 5\43 943 2 
Peas 46 5(|45 11/47 3146 9/45 9 


Amsterdam GC. Foc o0s\e000i00s 12-5..12-6 
Dittosep sighty <cpcisiedie'e sine 6s 12-2..12-3 
Hotlertiant, 2 Us cwalsasnala 12-6, .12-7 
ANEWEIP 26.0 cc ese corns clncwmsmie ae 12-8 
Hamburgh, 24 Ti bi eR 3) -2...3124. 207-6 
Altona, BL Dy bree ey. 408 37-3..3]-9..37-7 
Paris, 3 days’ sight. .... se. aes» ees 25-80 
D itt. 2 sede e cae his fate wee veces 20-10 
BHourdeawxs es. 36 2 ks eh aes ae 26-10 
nn Meese Ss, abt. TBH 
Vienna, ef, fo 2aMiNoy. sie cus 10-9. .10-12 
"Drieste dxtto ihn disies 4eintaleets 10-10. .10-13 
Madrid, effective ........eccees 342. .34§ 
Cadiz, effective 20 o..je cise eswslec coe css 344 
Bilboa S05 -eenieiabietie « pinaisas 34d. 345 
Barcelona.ss5 6 ceatern* dae «eeisiosiee. 4 305 
Seville ceils, temisime omic « stbheiarersibas 514 333 
Gibraltar -arss Wh ie «hs lg oleobaniates ates Seate 30 
Weghosng trae sv. se wcle «+ bn oars aie 463..47 
Genoa 2 poet dias edphadtinan d-exehierell 433 ..44..443 
Venice, Ital. Liv. 2 gh Fees etre 27- 60 
Wlalta sa yeeiee alscie ete is (tds « aera Wis sew ioreur 45 
Naples’: ote ie Masts 4 le fags ahtens, gett eae 
Palermo, per. 0Z. ...-cceeseesee cee 116 
Lisbon 5, doppipidiswie iene Hain Bo Relea 04 59, .493 
Oporto iar ceae we sas lere a'eletanw's 493 
HRIOSF ANCIT Os ca ao apecisinnsaven'* signals isis a5) 
Bhaliter s,./clantaw teu Biictits = loethietekce ossehater eae 58 
Dual ay a aie ciaeics co leterescioneceeis 8.2.75 
OEE ciclo ett s Sn sleus.ce bersimia mye wicjeus ietals 9, .85 
—=——— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 


At per Ounce. 
BES Re ios ra ar 


Portugal gold, incon 0 0 0..0 0 0 
Foreign gold,in bars 3 17 103.. 0 0 O 
New qanicoe! apes OG. 8 20-0 
New dollars ...... 0 4103..0 0 0 

0 


Silver, in bars,stand.0 5 0..90 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 


Average, Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 37s. lod. 


Bread. 


The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is Ll $d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Ton. in Spitalfields. 


W are £0. 3 Oto 0 4 
Middlings 0. 1 -6 to'O 2 
Chats 0 1 6to0 0 O 
Common Red 0 0 0to 0 0 O 


i Bi 
Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 


London from June 22 to July 24. 


English| Irish | Foreign | Total 
Wheat} 24,685 270 | 29,095 | 54,050 
Barley} 3,829] 1,000} 2,310] 7,139 
Oats | 32,300] 6,080| 18,895 | 57,275 
Rye A9 | 49 
Beans | 3,778 1,535 | 5,313 
Pease 432 | 432 
Malt 10,363 | Qrs.; Flour 35,822 Sacks. 


Foreign Flour 1256 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .66s. to 84s. 


SUuSSCX, Citi. cis vie wats 60s. to 74s. 
Essex, ditto ........ 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ...... 56s. to 65s. 
Kent, New Pockets 74s. to 88s. 
Sussex, ditto ......% 65s. to 80s. 
Fissex, ditto. 3.55% 46 00s. to 00s. 
Farnham, ditto ..... 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Pockets ....60s. to 70s. 
Average Price per Load of 
Tay. Clover. Straw. 
Co 8. EE Rr a eas, o) Soe, So 
Smithfield. 
35 0to4 10 5 0to6 10 fl & tol 14 
Whitechapel. 
3.10t0415 5 O0to7 15.1 8tol 14 
St. James’ s. 
3 3to4120 O0to0 O 1 I1tol I16 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 81b. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....5s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
Mutton. .4s. 2d. to 5s. 2d. 

Veal ..0-4s. Sd. to''6s."*8d. 
Pork....4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb...4s. 4d. to 6s. 4d. 
Leadenhall._Beef....4s. Od. to 4s5.10d. 
Mutedit: 4s. Gd. to, 5s. 2d. 

Veal ....5s. Od. to 6s. 4d. 

Pork ....4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb...5s. Od. to 6s. ‘4d. 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from June 23, 


to July 24, both inclusive. 
Calves. Sheep. 


3110 121070 


Pigs. 
2420 


Beasts. 
10860 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS. (IN THE POOL), 


In each Week, from July 7 to July 24. 


July 7. July ‘12. July 19. July 24. 
s. d. od. s.ds sds 8. a3 Sod. ss i S. de 
'Newcastle. ... 32 6to 39 0 32 6to40 3. 31.6 to 39.9 131-6 to 40.6 


Sunderland ®:.;\'23 6 to, 40 6 


34 6to 41.3 


40 3 33:9 to 42 0 
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ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGEs, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, “Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(July 20th, 1820.) 


Pras 0 eee serena eee een iete ere 
38/8.) 3. 8 || sg l3./2; _$ 
sa js] c= Ss wy PRS] See o & 
it £, Se £. Se e £. Se #. ye 
Canals. Bridges. 
— 100} — |Andover....... sreevcceeee! 5 3000 100} — Vauxhalla cise so seevoeel 18 
1482 100] — jAshby-de-la-Zouch «..-. -{ 10 10}} 54,0002.) —| 5 Do. Promissory Notes ----| 90 
1760 | — | 8 10/Ashton and Oldham -..... 70 5000 .| 100). . [Waterloo -.......eeceeeee 5 10 
1260 | 100! — |Basingstoke....... thence 6 5000 60} — |———— Annuities of 8/, | 28 10 
94,0002. ; — | 3 Do. Bondssbiss,.b sie:c2h. asters 40 5000 40) — ———— Annuities of 71. | 23 10 
2,000/. | 25} 21 {Birmingham (divided) ---+- 1535 
477 | 250} 5  |Bolion and Bury.-++...... 100 
958 | 150} 4 © |Brecknock & Abergavenny] 75 Roads. 
400 } 100] ¢ Chelmer and Blackwater. -| 90 200/100, B= gt earettige isc... 4 aa, can 35 
ms 100|. 8 CRester fiel dais :ecsters: gre. caw 120 1000 160} 5 Gommiereial tis. «< scox scare. 105 
500 100] 44 COVENUTY ats clelon gern sce oe 999 = LOO (Pt stefan eee East-India 
4546 100), — GiCroydens:- ele weeds shales 376 Branchitert: oss sae Didgieisiets 100 
600 , TOON Gs DOr bys chso states stele. oe ecssaye +{112 492 {| 100) 1 15!/Great Dover Street, (701. 
ZVOOE IGS SF AINIDI CY ose ee re vencinieccese 62 PAIG)) Se sings =. aahes eee hE 
3575$ | 133} 4 {Ellesmere and Chester--.. 75 2398 50} — |Highgate Archiyay...... -| 6 
— 1OGiF58 seiFirewaslt: {re-set acy wile 1000 1000 —| 1 Croydon Railway.-.....+.. 12 
1960 | 100, — |Gloucester and Berkeley, 3762 50} 1  |Severn and Wye ..... trees] dO 
£ old Share - < mpaletanals, 02 ee leis 
eae 60) 3 Do. optional. Loan---..... 53 A : 
11,8153 100| 9 {Grand Junction .-........ 212 Water Works, 
1521 «1, 109| 3’ -|Grand Surrey ...+ s-..s+.. 55 33800 | 100} — |East London.............. 58 10 
48,8001. plo (D0. Loan Notes 's: <5... 90 4500 50; Lt 5)/Grand Junction .......... 4) 
28494 | 100) — —|Grand-Union .....-- Nelsve PSS 2000 7)" 100K — = [Rent 4 weerse ses ahed, tex! DA10 
20,6402. Bale & EG lia Me ho iicise Seen’ ack 94 1500 —|! 2 10!London Bridge. «a6 6102 snes 50 
3096 | 100} — —|Grand Western, 791. paid.-| 4 800 |. 100) ==." South London... 02. see os 20 
(49 eZ 1Grantham:+.ese0..eee see. 126 7540 —| 2 |West Middlesex ......0:.. 42 16 
bene WO)— <\/Huddersfield® .....4..... 13 1560 | 100) — /York Buildings,.......4.. 22.10 
3 K $7 TON, -eevrcecceos Py 
116008 ae ; a Speke ee cet eS ; Fire ana Life Insurance. 
28793 | 100] 10 |Leeds and Liverpool--.... 275 AOU RIEOUD |: <2, TOMAMD ION poles) <slsvecusiste rice core 40 
045 Uae UD CICCSLOR <<i2' 016) 9/015 ele 0'c,s'00\6% 260 25,000 50 OWNias BEM Ad elds ee sakes 4126 
1895 | 100} 2 10/Leicester & Northampton — =|. 40 | Bath no rercrersenednreews 575 
Union seeeeeeeeeeceese 85 300 {1000} 25 {Birmingham ............ 350 
— —!119 Loughborough--...-+++-+.. 240 aes 250) 3 RAN OS Gl ae eA = aa 50 
250 —| 8 10|Melton Mowbray ----.---. 170 400015100! . 2°10) County. lee vient cere 6 «ithe 37 
_ —| 50 |Mersey and Irwell-----.-- 650 20,000 50 bi Bagless sieti aed Ue. 12 12° ¢ 
2409 | 100! 10 {Monmouthshire ...---.-.. 144 50,000 Z0\ SEG cH utopeam stele, seqgaey ode. 20 
43,5261. | 100} 5  |Do. Debentures ---+++.+-- 92 1,000;,0002.1" 100). 6. .|Globe-3):). anew e. ey ++ 1116 10 
247 ORME THIN GUE Ps cleteve. ecclescunocetties 350 40,000 50] GIELoOpe ‘rien eee ee eS he, 310 
1720 | 100) 32 Oxford +++ +++seee veeevees 640 2400. | 500) 4 l0/Imperial .....0sh.ecue... 74 
2400 —| 3 |Peak Forest -++++++-++-es 66 3900 25; 1 4)London Fire..........,... 28 
2520 50} — Portsmouth and Arundel, 31,000 25| 1 London Ship.-..-+........ 19 
33). paid Waites’ s’etare ere caters 100,000 DOD ROCK Periccoceccicl te oe 5 
PDAS matte, | Wier en yas -jeis.e + + aweieeiews « cos 33 101/745,1002. | —| 10 |Roval Exchange .....-.s.. 299 
5631 100} 2 |Rochdale see ee eee en es a 1500: hi200)) ol + s4\Winionk. [oN ce, Be 32 10 
500 | 125) 9  |Shrewsbury--+++++++-+ees 160 ee 
— | 100} 7 l0|Shropshire ...-.+¥+-+.+6- 140 : Cas ie hts. 
771 50] 3  |Somerset Coal-+..+++e.+0- 7U 8000 00; 4 {Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
feiss 100) 40 Staffordshire & Worcester- tered Company) «*...... 60 
SHITE -- +e eee r ee ee eeeeee 640 4000 50) — |Do. New Shares, 201, paid-:| 28 10 
800 | 145] 14 10!Stourbridge .-.-+6+++- eee 205 1000 100; 7 = |City Gas Light Company i 
3647 —} — . {Stratford on Avon -++-.++- 18 JQ Paids oo. see cccese ee} OO 
_ —| 22. |Stroudwater-++-++seesreee AQ5 1000 | 100) 3 Do. New, 801. paid-.s+.... 40 
533 100] 10 SWansea cvecereererecrees 160 2500 20) — Bath Gas, 16/. paid........ 17 
350 100) — = |'Tavistock «+--+ ++e.ee5 eee 9) 1500 20; — Brighton Gas, 182. paid-+..| j4 
2670 —| — Thames and Medway-:----- 25 1000 90) .2 Bristol. scadeh oe aris wih’ 28 
1300 | 200) 75 Trent & Mersey or Grand 
Trunk -+eees veces ceee 1900 Literary Institutions. 
10002 | 100] -11 Warwick and Birmingham|210 
9202 100! 10 16)/Warwick and Napton ----/905 1000 175¢s] — CON GON siexceisser mele ater ele 40 
6000 —| — Worcesterand Birmingham] 25 700) }25es| — Russel -+---+e.5..0 00... 11 IF 
Docns: 700 30zs — Surrey 0 00S Idd bie Slebls eo rece i; 810 ; 
2909 146) — Biidiol 2 (ar. gy eS ) ou Miscellaneous, i 
ut —11: 5) WDo. Notes if... 00. 0hhhe hi 1080 50) 1 d)Auction’ Mart fiie..s bee} QT i 
3132§ | 100} 3  |Commercial----.......6.- 58 10 1397 |.100) 2 10/ British Copper. Gempany --| 50 i 
450,0001. | <=) 10 {i Bast-Indias.. #0203. 08. 163 2299 80)'— -|Golden Lane Brewery, 801. i 
1038 100; — Kast Country -.++++.- seeee lh 15 Shares --sssesee. Hondite 8 10 
3,114,000] —| 4  jLondon; eee) rhedee 85 SAAT) A ot LOG. Ub, UO+s aho8 Seaisncn van 5 10 | 
1,200,000/.) —) 10 >. |West-Indiaj «+... Seteees 169 2000 160}, 1 London Commercial Sale Hi: | 
f Rooms OND 8 Ri eee 18 ‘nF 
Bridges, 4. \Carnatic Stock, Ist. Class--| 71 16 Ne 
2912 } 100) —' © |Southwark® «sid. b0...0. [oy 3° {Doreees Perens 2d. Class»! 61 10 \ 
4443 40} =, 1:|Do, mew +++ 16d gneve. 21 10 iby 5) City Bonds,:5!per Cent--..| 98 


a 


Daily Price of Stocks, from 26th June to 26th July. 


= ; ac sae : 5 °C 
~\ 3.3.) Bel 8) S le eel ees S|. ; 
Huge Bs Ss B THIS 2/8 818) @ oS eis kee. acs 
= | | H S - o rs} 
yO (OZ 1C |S Mb lee e 58) Sis eee e les 
g Was} sO Ou selaig Sl Balel ? fs Ble sinmis 
4 S) | bes 
3 ad AD | ae SS eae oy Wel lee 6 S| Kimo 8 
1820) 4 | 65M | a ee oe 1 PB es |S ee) SEAinn ARO 
JUNE ae —— oe Sis 
26, — \684 §| Shut 763| sogllO4gi13117¢ |.— —| — | 16) —| P| 
25] — AGS e aha te 865}1049/15|'— | — [sp| — | 18 | — | P 70% 
28| — less 3) — | 77 | 86 \LO4e 15/175 | 674 Ap,.—. | 19--|.| 2p"} Jor 
29 Hol. 
302192 68g Z| — | 77%) 86;)1043)1}\1743) — 3p —.| 23°] | Spa as 
July, | 
4) — 683 2) — | 77§| 86g)1048 15175 | SP, — | 26 jel bp eros 
| as, | >? 5 tee | 
3) — 169%. 8%) — 774| 864 1043/12 17238) 72\4p| — | 26 | — | 6p | 70; 
4, — |68% 9§}. — Pi: 862/1042/12'1735| — Isp, — | 22 | —} 6p |} 703 
a va lqnigl = ze 1 | | 
5220 1694 9| — | 774| 8631045131733) 6734p, — | 24 | — | 5p.) 704 
6221 169469 |68% 3) 774, 863) 102q)13 1735) Zp 2143) 95 | — | Jp | 704 
| | — |694 3,682 §| 774) 8 3$/1028'1411728) 68 |p, — | 24 | — | 6p | 702 
§2293'693 $1688 3| — | 862|/102%1g¢ 18 | — —-— | 27 | — | 9p 702 
an ‘ @ ah ¢ | oO = 
10.222 69% $168% 3) 77§| 87 \10222 [18 | — ap, — 27 | — | &p | 702 
11222 |e. d168, §| 772] 87 [1025 25)1836| — [oP | 25 | — | Op | 703 
12223 |692 $682 8) 773) 87 \1023.2 |18x6) 683'2p 2163} 23 | — | 5p | 702 
13.223 |691 9 [68% 3| 773| 86310221718 | — \gp 246g) 22 | 75) Sp | 10: 
14920031694 $68: 4%) 774| 87 \1022'2 |18 | 68§— — | 20) — | Sp | 70% 
15293 69: 2'68% | 774| 874|1022'2 118 | — ip, — | — | — | 6p | 108 
17) — [693 416% | — | 874110232 |18;,| 68 |. 2163) 20 | — | 5p | 70% 
8 69 ties 2) 773 97410222 |18r| G8E2 hay ts i 69) 
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THE LIONPeS HEAD. 


Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. —-——-SHAKSPEARE. 


Lion’s Heap presents compliments to Fighting Dog’s Biographer : flat- 
ters itself that it knows what is due to both parties in the dispute (see pp. 
268, present Number)—a good Contributor on one side, and an Oracular 
Letter-Box on the other. Indeed L. H. feels, very sensibly, the handsome 
manner in which F. D. B. has contrived to acknowledge his error, in appear- 
ing to maintain himself to be in the right. His objecting to Mr. Edgeworth, 
that, in writing his own Memoirs, he sometimes alludes to himself, is perhaps 
as elegant an artifice of this nature as has ever been practised: the contempt 
expressed for Shakspeare’s cutting and convincing proverb, too, is of the 
same obliging nature ; and his justification of the author, who is in the ha- 
bit of courting subjects that have been already wooed and won by others, on 
the ground that different men marry different women, and are rather anxl1ous 
than otherwise, to select untouched beauties, is an ingenious and neat man- 
ner of expressing self-condemnation, which leaves Lion’s Head suffused with 
a blush of grateful acknowledgement. 


A suspicion is intimated by a correspondent, that the Lion’s Head some- 
times fabricates ; and the paragraph (see last Number) on the advocate of 
Debating Clubs, is given as an instance. ‘This is a great mistake, however: 
the Lion’s Head does not belong to the manufacturing classes—nor would it 
put its penny into Cobbett’s empty subscription box if it did. If our corres- 
pondent has any desire to peruse the Essay itself, from which we extracted 
one or two.excellent morsels, it is very much at his service—not having been 
reclaimed by its ingenious author. Talking of rejected communications to 
our Correspondent, puts us in mind’to acknowledge the receipt of his own. 


E. W. has really contrived to puzzle the Lion’s Head. 


The Judgment Day has fancy—but is not correct enough for publication. 


Tim Alias shall be read with attention, after the bustle of publication day 
is over. 


We recognize in the verses on the Temple of Diana a good deal of the 
power of a young poet: but there are too many merely expletive lines, and 
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fillings-up of the measure at the expense of the meaning. We shall quote 
an example. 
At that dark snoment, and portentous time: 


The sense rests in the middle of the line: the five last syllables are entirely 
expletive. 


A correspondent wishes us to notice kindly a fresh thing by Mr. Charles 
Phillips—we beg his pardon,—Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law ; who, 
we are happy to see, has got into Mr. Hone’s hands, with the House that 
Jack Built, and the Queen’s Ladder. The Queen’s Case stated, is a compa- 
nion to his late speech in favour of the Bible, delivered at a meeting of the 
London Bible Society. The speech before that, we believe, was in praise of 
Buonaparie ; and, just about the same time, we saw a paragraph in praise of 
himself, written by himself, stating that a young lady had falien in love with 
him at sizht, and that he had fought a duel and married her. We have 
little more to say of Mr. Phillips’s pamphlet than that it is dated from Sligo, 
and dedicated to Anna Boleyn! He affirms of the Queen’s eye, that it never 
opened but on scenes “ of Careless, Crimeless, Cloudless infancy ;” and that 
*« she knew that Chivalry and Courage Co-existed.” At the same time, he 
confesses, “ her footsteps were Obliterated by an Obsequeous nobility.” 
His late Majesty, Mr. Phillips assures us, would have “ warned Milan 
Pandars that a Prying, Pettifogging, Purchased inquisition on the Privacy 
of a royal Princess, was not in the spirit of the English character :” but, 
alas! “ thirty-three thousand Pounds of the People’s money Paid the Ped- 
lar who Provided the articles, which should have Performed quarantine be- 
fore vomiting Pestilence amongst us ;’—<* the People, the Peerage, the 
Prelacy should have sprung into unanimous Procession, should have borne 
her to the Palace gate, and demanded why their Queen Presented to their 
eye so gross an anomaly?” ‘* Who could have thought that in those Distant 
climes, where her Distracted brain had sought oblivion, the Demoniac ma- 
lice of her enemies would have followed?” Mr. Phillips concludes by as- 
suring his King and his Kindred, that he “ has been accustomed all his life 
to speak the simple truth!” and every one will allow that‘ the truth of Mr. 
Phillips’s disposition is just as apparent as the simplicity of his manner. 
We Profess our Pride that there is a Phillips to Promulgate,—as a Perspi- 
cuous Political Peripatetic,—Principles ] Princes, and Purity to Parlia- 
ment ; lauding Queens Querimoniously ; ahd Brightening with Blarney, as 
a Barrister, the Brilliancy of a Blasphemed Bible, and a Banished, Broken- 
hearted, and Betrayed Buonaparte! Bravo! 


The Lion’s Head acknowledges the receipt of the friendly letter of R. H. 
‘Will our correspondent excuse the non-appearance of the extracts from 
Maturin’s Sermons? They have been put into another magazine very lately ; 
and, to say the truth, we like them less the oftener we look at them. The 
style is really about as bad a one as can be conceived :—that of Mr. Phillips, 
noticed above, is, to be sure, worse—but then his style is ¢nconceiveable alto- 
gether. Mr. Maturin has fancy and sensibility ; but why exercise them in 
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the neck-or-nothing way he does? We mean soon to give an article on Mr. 
Maturin’s novels. R.H. may be assured that Virginius is a much better 
play than Bertram: We stake our Head on this.—For our correspondent’s 
hints as to the uperabundance ef our Chronicle, we thank him ; but we must 
really caution our readers, generally, against the too common total oversight 
of their neighbours’ tastes and convenience, in considering their own.’ We 
know (and we have the best means of knowing) that pretty full lists of the 
nature of those given at the conclusion of magazines, are much sought after, 
and highly useful to a large proportion of the usual readers of such works :— 
we know also that there are many towhom such lists offer nothing attractive ; 
but ought not the latter class to be contented with six sheeés for their balf- 
crowns? It is not often that there is a less proportion of each number than 
this devoted to them. Looking to our last, we find eighteen pages given 
to the Chronicle—two of which are occupied by Public Documents. In the 
latest number of our contemporary, referred to by R. H., there are fourteen 
pages similarly employed—exclusively of Public Papers. Our plan in regard 
to. this department, however, certainly includes fuller insertions than that of 
the publication just alluded to: and we have decided upon that plan after a 
mature consideration of all the circumstances originating in the place of our 
publication, and the particular objects we have in view. 


Wii We are offered “ Extracts rrom a Lonponer’s Day-Boox, —to be 
continued ad infinitum—that is to say, till the Lonpon Macazine is no 
more. Tur Lonponer we hear is accustomed to keep a debit and credit 
account for most of the publications of the day, the newspapers, reviews, Bates 
so that in the extracts promised,we are likely tofindmany of those smaller pro- 
ductions noticed which have hitherto almost escaped our attention altogether. 
The Lonponer, also, (as we are informed) goes sometimes to the exhibi- 
tions ; is to be seen about the booksellers’ shops ; occasionally comes up 
from Blackheath on the box of the newly-regulated stages—which now keep 
3 time as if their wheels were like those of chronometers. We have been 
warned that there is not much pleasantry about him ; but some shrewdness, 
and a good deal of power of observation :—We have therefore accepted the 
offered communications—and hope they will turn out well, for the sake of 
all parties. 
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OLD STORIES. 
No. I. 


THE LYING 


THERE lived in Suabia a certain 
lord, pious, just, and wise ; to whose 
lot it fell to have a serving man, a 
great rogue, and above all much ad- 
dicted to the vice of lying. Thename 
of the lord is not in the story, there- 
fore the reader need not trouble him- 
self about it. 

The knave was given to boast of his 
wondrous travels. He had visited 
countries which are no where to be 
found in the map, and seen things 
which mortal eyes never beheld. He 
would lie through the twenty-four 
hours of the clock,—for he dreamt 
falsehoods in his sleep to the truth of 
which he swore when he was awake. 
His lord was a cunning as well as a 
virtuous man, and used to see the lies 
in the varlet’s mouth, so that he was 
often caught,—hung as it were in his 
own untruths, as in a trap. Never- 
theless he persisted still the more in 
his lies; and when any one said, 
“how can that be?” he would an- 
swer, with fierce oaths and protesta- 
tions, that soit was. He swore, stone 
and hone, and might the devil have 
his soul, and so forth! Yet was the 
knave useful in the household ; quick 

V GEST: 


SERVANT. 


and handy: therefore he was not dis= 
liked of his lord, though-verily he 
was a great liar. 

It chanced, one pleasant day in 
spring, after the rains had fallen hea-~ 
vily, and swollen much the floods, 
that the lord and the knave rode out 
together, and their way passed through 
a shady and silent forest. Suddenly 
appeared an old and well-grown fox: 
—look! exclaimed the master of the 
knave,—look, what a huge beast! ne- 
ver before have I seen a reynard so 
large!—Doth this beast surprize thee 
by its hugeness? replyeth straight 
the serving-groom, casting his eye 
slightingly on the animal as he fled 
for fear away into the cover of the 
brakes: by stone and hone I have been 
in a kingdom where the foxes are big 
as are the bulls in this!’ Whereupon, 
hearing so vast a lie, the lord answer- 
ed calmly, but with mockery in his 
heart,—in that kingdom there must 
be excellent lining for the cloaks, if 
furriers can there be found well to 
dress skins so large! 

And so they rode on; the lord in 
silence ; but soon he began to sigh 
heavily. Still he seemed to wax 

U 


more and more sad in spirit, and 
his sighs grew deeper and more quick. 
Then inquired the knave of the lord 
what sudden affliction, or cause of 
sorrow had happened. Alas! replied 
the wily master, I trust in heaven's 
goodness that neither of us two hath 
to day, by any frowardness of fortune, 
chanced to ’say’'the thing ‘which is 
not: for assuredly he that, hath so 
done must this day perish. The 
knave, on hearing these doleful words, 
and perceiving real sorrow to be de- 
picted on the paleness of his master's 
countenance, instantly felt as if his 
ears grew more wide, that not a word, 
‘or syllable, of so strange a discovery 
might escape his troubled sense. And 
$0, with eager exclamations, he de- 
manded of the lord to ease his sus- 
pense, and to explain why so cruel a 
doom was now about to fall upon 
companionable liars. 

Hear, then, dear knave, answered 
the lord to the earnestness of his ser- 
vant—since thou must needs know, 
hearken! and God grant that no trou- 
ble come to thee from what I shall 
say. ‘To-day we ride far, and in our 
course is a vast and heavy-rolling 
flood, of which the ford is narrow, 
and the pool is, deep. To it hath 
heaven given the power of sweeping 
down into its dark holes all dealers in 
falsehood, who may rashly venture to 
put themselves within its truth-loving 
current! But to him who hath told 
no lie, there is no fear of this river:— 
Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must be long. 

Then the khave thought,—long in- 
«deed must the journey be for some 
who are now here: and, as he spurred, 
he sighed heavier and deeper than his 
amaster had done before him--who now 
went gaily on: nor ceased he to cry, 
Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must be long! 

Then came they to a brook. Its 
waters were small, and its channel 
such as a boy might leap across. Yet, 
nevertheless, the knave began to 
tremble, and faulteringly he asked, 
is this now. the river where harmless 
liars must perish? This! ah no, re- 
plied the lord: this is but a brook—no 
jiar need’ tremble here. Yet was the 
knave not wholly assured; and, stam- 
mering, he said—my_ gracious lord, 
thy servant now bethinks him that 
he to-day hath made a fox too huge: 
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that of which he spake was verily not 
so large as is an ox; but, stone and 
bone, as big as is a good-sized roe ! 

The lord replied, with wonder, in 
his tone, what of this fox concerneth 
me? If large or small I care not. 
Spur we our horses, knave, for to-day 
our journey must belong! © 

Long indeed, still thought the sery~ 
ing-groom; and in sadness he crossed 
the brook. Then came they to a 
stream, running quickly through a 
green meadow, the stones showing 
themselves in many places above its 
frothy water. The varlet started, 
and cried aloud—another river! sure- 
ly of rivers there is to-day no end: 
was it of this thou talkedst, hereto- 
No, replied the lord,, not, of 
this: and more he said not: yet 
marked he, with inward gladness, his 
servant’s fear.—_Because, in goodtruth, 
rejoined the knave,—it is on my con- 
science to give thee note, that the fox 
of which I spake was not larger than 
a calf! Warge or small, let me not 
be troubled with thy fox: the beast 
concerneth not me at all! 

As they quitted the woody country, 
they perceived a river in the way, 
which gave sign of having,.been 
swollen by the rains ;, and on it was a 
boat. This, then, is the doom of liars, 
said the knave;.and-he looked earnest- 
ly towards the passage-craft... Be in- 
formed, my. good lord, that, reynard 
was not larger than a fat, wedder sheep! 
The lord seemed angry, and answer- 
ed, this is not, yet the,grave of false- 
hood: why torment; me,..with this 
cursed fox! Rather spur, we,,our 
horses, for we haye far to go.., Stone 
and bone, said, the. knave, to himself, 
the end of my journey approacheth! 

Now the day declined, and the sha- 
dows of the travellers lengthened,on 
the ground ; but darker than the twi- 
light was the sadness on the face of the 
knave. And, as the wind rustled the 
trees, he ever and anon tured pale, 
and inquired of his master, if the noise 
were of a torrent or stream, of water ? 
Still, as the evening fell, his eyes strove 
to discover the course of a winding 
river. But nothing of the sort could 
he discern, so that his spirits began 
to revive, and he was. fain to join in 
discourse with. the lord:—but the lord 
held,his peace, and looked as, one who 
expects an evil thing. 

Suddenly the way became steep, 


and they descended into a low and 
woody valley, in which was a broad 
and black river, creeping fearfully 
along, like the dark stream of Lethe, 
without bridge or bark to be seen 
near. Alas, alas, cried the knave, and 
the anguish oozed from the pores of 
his pale face. Ah miserable me ! this 
then is the river in which liars must 
perish ! "Even so, said the lord: this 
is the stream of which I spake: but 
the ford is sound and good for true 
men: Spur we our horses, knave, for 
night approacheth, and we have yet 
far to go. 

My life is dear to me, said the 
trembling serving-man; and thou 
knowest that were it lost my wife 
would be disconsolate. In sincerity, 
then, I declare, that the fi x, which I 
saw in the distant country, was not 
larger than he who fled from us in the 
wood this morning ! 

Then laughed the lord aloud, and 
said, Ho, knave! wast thou afraid 
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of thy life, and will nothing cure thy 
lying? Is not falsehood, which kills 
the soul, worse than death, which has 
mastery only over the body? This 
river is no more than any other ; nor 
hath it a power such as I feigned. 
The ford is safe, and the waters gen- 
tle as those we have already passed. 
But who shall pass thee oyer the 
shame of this day? In it thou must 
needs sink, unless penitence come to 
help thee over, and cause thee to look 
back on the gulph of thy lies, as on a 
danger from which thou hast heen 
delivered by heaven’s grace. And, 
as he railed against his servant, the 


lord rode on into the water, and both | 


in safety reached the opposite shore. 
Then vowed the knave, by stone and 
hone, that from that time forward 


he would duly measure his words— - 


and glad was he so to escape. Such is 
the story of the lying servant, and the 
merry lord, by which let the reader 
profit. 
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THE CASTLE-GOBLIN, OR THE TOWER OF NEUFTCHABERG. 


Two lovers, a youth and a maiden, 
once lived on the banks of the Rhine, 
where it winds between lofty rocks, 
and is overhung with gloomy forests. 
The passage-barks go furiously with 
the stream’ of the river in this part ; 
and the heimsman used to return 
thanks to the Virgin when he saw be- 
hind him the old Singlé Tower of 
Neuftchaberg. From this ruin, stand- 
ing upright and ‘alone, like a pine- 
tree, the ow] still sent a long and loud 
cry, when the shadow of night fell 
heavily from the lofty bank over the 
boiling current of the profound water. 

Once, only once, dear life of my 
soul, do I desire to have thee to my- 
self, without fear of spies ; that fancy 
may be left free to the delight which 
thy presence would ever bring, did 
not the evil eye of jealous ‘suspicion 
watch me, as for the secret robber of 
the fold. 

She listened to his pleading breath, 
and tears filled her blue eyes. But 
the maiden spake not in reply, fot 

her heart beat, and caused 'the words 
to die on her powerless tongue. 

Look up, my love,'look up! | Be- 
hold the old Single Tower of Neuft- 
chaberg: to it the hélmsman looks as 


he guides the passage-bark. Hearken! 
the owl sends forth his long and loud 
cry, for the shadow of night falls 
heavily on the deep water.. Am I 
dear to thee, thou beloved one? If 
so, meet me there, above, eyen where 
the owl cries, at the safe midnight 
hour: then the world shall be only 
to us. 

The maiden shuddered: but, as she 
trembled, she came more close to 
the bosom of the youth. Thou art 
dear to me; and well thou knowest 
dear! but, alas, how shall I meet 
thee at midnight at the old Single 
Tower of Neuitchaberg! Doth not 
the cry of the foul bird already chill 
my blood? And shall I dare to meet 
the dull eyes of the Castle-Goblin, 
as they gleam with a grey light from 
the narrow window-holes of the silent 
ruin ! 

As she spake, the owl again shriek- 
ed loud and long: it seemed the hollo 
of the Castle-Goblin: the lovers start- 
ed; and the helmsman, as the sound 
leaped through the water-caves, made 
the sign of the cross, and prayed 
earnestly to the Virgin. In a moment 
all was again still: nothing was heard 


but the motion of the boiling current. 
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tongue or the miaiden, and she found 
her [i ps joined, with soit and linger- 
ing pre ssure, to the youth's. Passion 
was in their hearts. 

The moon pare ed redly to the 
opposite verge of the fading heaven. 
Moan nang deep, and broken, com- 

gain the hooting of the bird 
of nighit The breeze came chill, and 
with a swelling noise, Me the forest 
on the hills behind : the voice of the 
river rose; anda maaan shade 
fell over the old Single Tower ‘of 
Neutft a raberg. 
Where the lovers stood was now an 
empty space. They had disappeared. 
The wild. field-flowers bent their 
veads-to the ground, as the cutting 
wind glided sv wiftly by. 

See! the moon now sea reely pre- 
serves her swarthy igcoidared rim, 
above the far-distant limit of the 
night-sky. A vapour is gone forth, 
and the shadows are dense. 

Whose is that form that ascends 
the rocky path- -way towards the grey 
ruin? It is the maiden that climbs 
amongst the waving bushes, in the 

steep “and narrow track. Her white 
dress flutters in the air; her steps 
slide ; she pauses as if she would re- 
burns’ Midnight is near. She ad- 
rances again: and now she is lost ‘m 
the sha angie of the old tower 


Hark! in one loud, continuous, 
shrill ery, the ow] is heard: the sound 
lengthens as it speeds; the boatmen 
listen ag 


aghast. “The figure of the 

asses by a chasm in the’grey 
oon drops'into the abyss, 
bow 


But the “spe hath’ met his’ be- 
loved one, ‘and tears of joy-and gra- 
titude fih dewn his flushed bhieoks. 
His arms entwine her waist: they 
ave in the court-yard of ‘the tower. 
Their eyes are full Oe love: their souls 
siy eves. Broken ‘battlements 

them; — arches, frag- 
are ‘about. 
éhie nattow window- 
neay5" and thée'waving 
as to alarm: 
on the soft moss 
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that springs Irom 1 the ancient stones. 
s the heart of the youth, for 
1ere suspicion does not watch: but 


e maiden trembles: her hands are 
cold: she is weak, and timid, and 


mutters as a sick Bere 
A ane ny horror creeps over her 


oy 
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Senses as she regards the 
alow door-way full bef 
It once led to the p 
deep dungeon of the 
But the youth’s qui ses ha 
fallen in vain on her iat his | heatt 
beats against hers: time anc 
Vanish irom fie aly xception : in her 
inward soul. x 
delirious ey 
in vain rushes thr ough the ruin the 
power of the wench in vain howl the 
gusts of the up-risen tempest through 
the desolate pluice The owl shrieks 
against the wind, in vain. he angel 
Ff shame is about to fly--when 
ain and thunder! The 
heavy bird gives a last. cry,and strikes, 
with flapping wi ng, afitigh ited from 
his dark roost! A dead silence th 
prevails, and, from thechurch -steeple 
in the valley, is heard ie ircn-blow 
of the midnigh t hammer. 
What rises from the black mouth 
the tearful dungeon? The eyes of 
s are fixed, as by a spit 
power. Isitfog? Is itcloud? Is 
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To the Ed?ttor of the London Magazine. 


Mr. Bowxrs has to apo ologiz ze to 


the Editors ‘of the London Magazine, 
for troubling them on the subject of 


the letter, relative to himself, whic ch 
appeared in their last number; and 
he would request them to publish this 
note, in their next. 

Passing by any expressions in that 
letter, w hich Mr. Bowles thinks he 
does not deserve, he begs solemnly to 

y, that, when he justified Pope, he 
did it gladly, and in the sincerity of 
his heart. He begs to say, moreover, 
that if Mr. Gilchrist, or any other 


rall pense i om ino arti- 

sing ss, were 1 not 
such as they rok rhe 0 
Bowles wen he wi rote, oe 
to the pub peaticn of his letter: 
quarrel with Addison, no 
MORE sincerely REJOI on than hit 
And he wv nila 10t only t 
due to si memory of 
PUBLICLY TO DECUA 
acknowledge that the 
friend to ] lifer ature Wl 
Gilchrist. 


me i 


Brenhill, August §, 1820. 


«over, his. bottle, 
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ON ‘THE CONVERSATION OF AUTHORS. VOUS 907 2131 


Aw author is bound to write—well 
or ill, wisely or, foolishly; it is his 
trade. But 1 do.not, see that he is 
bound to talk, any more than, he is 
bound to dance, or ride, or fence bet- 
ter than other people. Reading, study, 
silence, thought, are a bad introduc- 
tion to loquacity.. It would be sooner 
learnt of chambermaids and tapsters. 
He understands the art and mystery 
of his own profession, which is book- 
making: what right has any one to 
expect or require more irom him—to 
make a bow gracefully on entering or 
leaving a room, to make love char- 
mingly, or to make a fortune at all? 
In all things there is a division of la- 
bour. A lord is no less amorous for 
writing ridiculous love-letters, nor 
a general less successful for want- 
ing wit and honesty. Why then 
may not a poor author say nothing, 
and yet pass,muster?. Set. him on 
the top of a stage-coach, he will make 
no figure; he is mum-chance, while 
the slang wit flies about as fast as 
the dust, with the crack of the whip 
and the clatter of the horses heels: 
put him in a ring of boxers, he is a 
poor creature— 


And of his port as meek as is a maid—— 


introduce him to,a tea-party of milli- 
ner’s. girls,, and, they are ready ; to 
split their-sides, with laughing at him: 
he is dry: inthe 
drawing-room. rude or shy: he 1s; too 
refined tor the vulgar, too clownish for 
the fashionable:--“ he is one that can- 
not make a good Jeg, one that cannot 
eat.a mess of. broth cleanly, one,that 
cannot..ride .a.horse without,,spur- 
galling, one that, cannot salute a 
woman, and look, on her directly ;’-— 
in.-courts,in,,camps, in town and 
country, he jis a; cypher or a butt; 
he is good for, nothing but alaughing- 
stock .or.a.scare-crow.. You,,can 
scarcely get a word out,of himior love 
or, money. He;knows nothing. He 
has no notion, of :pleasure or. business, 
or.of what is going on.in the world; 
he. does, not, understand cookery (un- 
less. he is; a,,dactor in, divinity), nor 
surgery; nor, chemistry, (unless, he 1s 


a quidnunc). nor mechanics, .ner hus- 
bandry. and,; tillage; (upless.hejis jas 
great, an. admirer,,of ,Tull’s, Busy, 
bandry,.and,has profited as,much.by 
it as the philosopher. of. Botley,)+ne,}/ 
nor music, ..painting,., the; Drama, nor, , 
the Fine Arts, in.general, orton 

<< What. the, deuce -is, it then,|,my 
good sir, that;he does, understand, jor 
know any thing .aboutp’’....,, 

«‘ Books, Venus;: books!” 
_ «© What books ?’’—‘¢ Not,,receipt- 
books, Madonna, nor account-books, 
nor books of pharmacy,.or the veter 
rinary art (they belong to their, res- 
pective callings and handicrafts) but 
books of liberal taste and) general: 
knowledge.” —* What do you mean 
by that general. knowledge, which 
implies not a knowledge of,.things 
in general, but an ignorance (by 
your own account), of .eyery.,one in 
particular; or, by. that, liberal. taste 
which scorns. the .pursuits,.and,.ac- 
quirements of the rest;.of,, the world 
in succession,.,. and _is,.,confined, ex-, 
clusively, and: by ,.way,,.of;,,excel-.,. 
lence, to what nohody, takes, an intes 
rest in but yourself, and afew idlers 
like yourself?_, Is ‘this, what ,:the, 
critics mean, by the Jelles-letines,, and 
the study of humanity? 7), 

Book-knowledge, ina word,, then, 
is knowledge communicable by books, 
and it is general and liberal for.this 
reason, that it,is intelligible and in-; 
teresting , onthe, bare, suggestion, 
That to. which; any.one.feels,a.,ro- 
mantic attachment, merely from find- 
ing it_in a, book,,,must be interesting 
in itself: that, which. he, instantly 
forms. a lively.and. entire, conception 
of, from. seeing a. few,.marks, and 
scratches upon paper, must be taken 
from common nature: that, which, the 
first time you meet with it, seizes up- 
on thé attention asa curious specula- 
tion, must exercise, the general facul- 
ties of the human mind. . There. are, 
certain broader aspects of society and 
views of things;common, to every; sub- 
ject,,and more orless cognisable, to 
every mind ;; and, these, the scholar 
treats and, founds, his claim, to,general 
attention upon, without being charge- 


able with pedantry. The minute 
descriptions of fishing-tackle, of baits 
and flies in Walton’s Complete Angler, 
make it a great favourite with sports- 
men: the alloy of an amiable huma- 
nity, and the modest but touching 
deseriptiotis of familiar incidents and 
rural “objects, ‘seattered through it, 
have'made'it an equal favourite with 
every reader of 'taste'and' feeling. 
Monitaigne’s Essays, Dilworth’s Spell- 
ing-Book}' and” 'Fearti’s'' Treatise on 
Contingent Remainders, are all equal- 
ly books, ‘but not equally adapted for 
all’ classes of readers: "The two last 
are of no use but to’ school-masters 
and lawyers: btit the first is a work 
we ‘inay ‘recommend to any one to 
read who'has ever thought at all, or 
who would learn to’ think justly on 
any ‘subject.’ Persons of different 
trades and'professions—the mechanic, 
the® shop-keeper, the medical prac- 
titioner, the artist, &c. may all have 
great’ Knowledge and ingenuity in 
thei''Several vocations, the details 
of which will be very edifying to 
themselves, and just as incompre- 
hensiblet to’ their neighbours: but 
over and’ above this professional and 
techniéal knowledge, they must he 
supposed’ to have''a stock of common 
sense ‘and’ conimon feeling to furnish 
subjects for common conversation, or 
to’ givé theny any pleasure in each 
other’s company, “It is to this com- 
mon ‘stock of ideas, ‘spréad' over the 
surface, or striking’ ‘its’ toot’ into the 
very centré of society, that the writer 
appeals, ard ’not in vain ; for he finds 
readers.’ ‘It is of this’ finer essence 
of Wisdom ‘and humanity, “ etherial 
mould, sky-tinctured,” that books of 
the better sort’are made.’ They con- 
tain’ the language of ‘thought.’ Tt 
must happen’ that, in the’ course of 
time and’ the variety of human ¢a- 
pacity, some persons must have struck 
out finer observations, reflections, and 
sentiments than others. "[hesé they 
have committed to books of memory, 
have bequeathed ‘as ‘a lasting legacy 
to posterity ; and such persons have 
become staridard authors: We visit 
at the shrine, drink in some measure 
of the inspiration, and cannot easily 
“breathe in’ other’ air less pure; ac- 
customed to immortal fruits.” Are 
we to be blamed’ for this, because 
the vulgar and literate do not always 
understand ‘us?’ The fault is tather 
in them, who are “ confined and ca- 
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bin’d in,” each in their own particu- 
lar sphere and compartment of ideas, 
and have not the same refined medi- 
um of communication or abstracted 
topics of discourse. Bring a number 
of literary, or of illiterate persons to- 
gether,” perfect’ strangers’ to each 
other, and see which party will make 
the best company.’ **Verily, we have 
our reward.” We have made our 
election, and haye no reason to re- 
pent ‘it, if we were Wise. But the 
misfortune is, we wish to haye all 
the ‘advantages ‘on one side. We 


grudge, and ‘cannot reconcile it to 


ourselves, that any one * should go 
about to ‘cozen fortune, without the 
f learning !” We think; «1 
stamp of learning !”’ We think, “ be- 
cause we are scholars, there shall be 
no more cakes and ale!” We don’t 


know how to account for it, that bar- 


maids should gossip, or ladies whis- 
per, orbullies roar, or fools laugh, or 
knaves thrive, without having gone 
through the same course of select study 
that we have! This vanity is prepos- 
terous, and carries its own punish- 
ment with it. Books are a world in 
themselves, it is true; but they are 
not the only world. ‘The world itself 
is a volume larger than all the libra- 
ries in it. Learning is a sacred de- 
posit from the experience of ages; 
but it has not put all future experi- 
ence on the shelf, or debarred the 
common herd of mankind of the use 
of their hands, tongues, .eyes,\ ears, 
or understandings. Taste is a lux- 
ury for the privileged’ féw: “but it 
would be hard upon those who ‘have 
not the same standard’ of refinement 
in ‘their own minds that’ we sitppose 
ourselves to have, if this should pre 
vent them from having’ récotitse, ‘as’ 
usual, ‘to their old frolics;’’ coarsé 
jokes, “and horse-play, and getting 
through’ the wear and tear of’ the 
world)’ with such homely sayings and 
shrewd helps as they may. |’ Happy ts 
it, that the mass of mankind eat and 
drink, and sleep, ‘ahd’ perform ‘their 
several tasks, and ‘do as they Tike 
without us—caring ‘nothide for our 
scribblings, our carpings,” and our 
quibbles ; ‘and moving" dh; inspite ‘of 
our fine-spun distinctions, fantastic 
theories, and Jines ‘of ‘déiiaréation, 
which “are like” the’ ~chalk<figures 
drawn on” ball-reom” floors’ to be 
danced out before moftning !°’ In the 
field opposite the window ‘where I 
write this, there is a country-girl 
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picking stones: in the one next it, 
there are several poor women weeding 
the blue and red flowers 1 the 
corn: farther on, are two boys 
tending a flock of sheep. 

they know or care about what 1 am 
writing about them, or ever wili—or 
what would they be the better for 
it, if they did? Or why need we 
despise— 


__— the wretched slave, 
Who like a lackey, from the rise to the set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day, after dawn, 
Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour, to his grave ? 


Is not this life as sweet as writing 
Ephemerides? But we put that 
which flutters the brain idly for a 
moment, and then is heard no more, 
in competition with nature, which 
exists every where, and lasts always. 
We not only under-rate the force of 
nature, and make too much of art,— 
but we also over-rate our own ac- 
complishments and advantages deri- 
ved from art. In the presence of 
clownish ignorance, or of persons 
without any great pretensions, real 
or affected, we are very much in- 
clined to take upon ourselves, as the 
virtual representatives of science, 
art, and literature. We have a strong 
itch to shew off and do the honours 
of civilization for all the great men 
whose works we have ever read, and 
whose names our auditors have never 
heard of, as noblemen’s lacqueys, in 
the absence of their masters, give 
themselves ‘airs .of superiority over 
every oneelse. But though we have 
read! Congreve, a stage-coachman 
may be an over-match for us in wit: 
though we are deep-versed in the ex- 
cellence of Shakspeare’s colloquial 
style, a village beldam may outscold 
us: though we have read Machiavel 
in the original Italian, we may be 
easily outwitted by a clown: and 
though we have cried our eyes out 
over the New Eloise, a poor shep- 
herd-lad,' who hardly knows how'to 
spell his own name, ‘may “tell: his 
tale, under the hawthorn in the dale,” 
and prove ‘a!more thriving“ wooer. 
What then is the advantage we have 
over the meanest of the mean?! Why 
this, that 'wehave read Congreve, 
Shakspeare;' |Machiavel, the New 
Eloise ;—not that) we ‘are to have 
their wit, genius, shrewdness, | or 
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melting tenderness. From specula- 
tive pursuits we must be satisfed 
with speculative benefits. From read- 
ing, too, we learn to write. Ii we 
have. had: the pleasure of studying 
the highest models of perfection. in 
their kind, and.can hope todeave any 
thing ourselves, however slight, to be 
looked upon as a model, or even. a 
good copy in its. way, we may think 
ourselves pretty well off, without en- 
grossing all the privileges of learning, 
and all the blessings of ignorance into 
the bargain. 

It has been made a question whe- 
ther there have not been individuals 
in common life of greater talents and 
powers of mind than the most cele- 
brated writers—whether.for instance 
such or such a Liverpool merchant, 
or Manchester manufacturer, was not 
a more sensible man than Montaigne, 
of a longer reach of understanding 
than the Viscount of” St. Alban’s. 
There is no saying, unless some of 
these Illustrious Obscure had com- 
municated their important discoveries 
to the world. But then. they would 
have been authors !—On the other 
hand, there is a set of critics who fall 
into the contrary error; and suppose 
that unless the proof of» capacity is 
laid before all the world, the: capa~ 
city itself cannot exist; looking upon 
all those who: have not :.commenced 
authors, as literally ‘stocks «and 
stones, and ‘worse  tham senseless 
things.” I remember trymg to.con- 
vince a person of this class, that a 
young lady, whom he knew something 
of, the nieceofia:celebrated authoress, 
had just the same sort of fine tact and 
ironical turn in conversation, that her 
aunt had shewn ‘in her writings when 
young. The-only answer I could-get 
was an incredulous smile, and the ob- 
servationthat when she wrote any thing 
as good as or » he 
might think her as clever. I said all 
I meant was, that she had the same 
family-talents, and asked whether he 
thought that if Miss had ‘not 
beenvery clever, asamere girl; before 
she wrote her novels; she would ever 
have written them? «It was all-in 
vain. He still stuck to his text, and 
was convinced:that) the miece)was a 
little fool. compared:'to her aunt at 
the same sage; and if he shad: known 
the aunt formerly;:he would«have 
had) just. the.same’ opinion of her. 
My friend was one of those who have 


a,settled persuasion that it is the 
book that makes the author, and not 
the author the book. That’s a strange 
opinion lor so great a philosopher to 
hold. But he wilfully shuts his eyes to 
the germs and indistinct workings of 
genius, and treats them with super- 
cilious indifference, till they stare 
him in the face through the press ; 
aud then takes cognisance only of the 
overt acts, and published evidence. 
This is neither a proof of wisdom, 
nor the way to be wise. It is partly 
pedantry and prejudice, and partly 
feebleness of judgment and want of 
magnanimity., He dare as little com- 
mit himself on the character of books, 
as of individuals, till they are stamped 
by the public. If you shew him any 
work for his approbation, he asks, 
<<“ Whose is the superscription ?”— 
He judges of genius by its shadow, 
reputation—of the metal by the coin. 
He is just the reverse of another 
person whom I know—for, as G 
never allows a particle of merit to 
any one till itis acknowledged by the 
whole world, C withholds his tri- 
bute of applause from every person, 
in whom-any mortal but himself can 
descry theleastglimpse of understand- 
ing. » He would be thought to look 
farther into a millstone than any body 
else. . He would have others see with 
his eyes; and take their opinions from 
him on trust, In spite of their senses. 
The more obscure and defective the 
indications,of merit, the greater his 
sagacity. and candour in being the 
first’ to point, them out. He looks 


upon what» he nick-names. @ man of 


genius, but as the breath of his nos- 
trils,; and: the clay in the poiter’s 
hands. If: any such inert, unconsci- 
ous mass, under the fostering care of 
the modern Prometheus, is. kindled 
into life,—begins to see, speak, and 
move, so as to attract the notice of 
other people,—our jealous. patroniser 
of latent worth: in that case throws 
aside, scorns, and hates. his own 
handy-work; and deserts his intellect- 
ual, offspring from: the moment they 
can go alone and shift for themselves. 
—But to pass on:te our more imme- 
diate subject. 

The conversation of authors) is not 
so/good:.as might:be imagined: but, 
such as it is (and: with rare excep- 
tions) it: is betterthan any. other. 
The proof of whichis, that, when you 
are used to it, you cannot put up 
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with any other. That of mixed com- 
pany becomes utterly intolerable— 
you cannot sit out a ‘common tea and 
card party, at least if they pretend to 
talk at all. You.are obliged in des- 
pair to cut all your old acquaintance 
who are not aw fit on the prevailing 
and most smartly contested topics, 
who are not up to the high gusto 
of criticism and virtz. You cannot 
bear to hear a friend whom you have 
not seen for many years, tell at how 
much a yard he sells his laces and 
tapes, when he means to move into 
his next house, when he heard last 
from his relations in: the country, 
whether trade is alive or dead, or 
whether Mr. Such-a-one gets to look 
old. This sort. of neighbourly gossip 
will not go down after the high-raised 
tone of literary conversation. The last 
may be very absurd, very unsatisfac- 
tory, and full of turbulence and heart- 
burnings ; but it has a zest in it which 
more ordinary topics of news or fa- 
mily-affairs do not supply. Neither 
will the conversation of what we un- 
derstand by gentlemen and men of 
fashion, do after that of men of letters. 
It is flat, insipid, stale and unprofit- 
able, in the comparison. They talk 
much about the same things, pictures, 
poetry, politics, plays ; but they doit 
worse, and at a sort of vapid second- 
hand. They in fact, talk out of news- 
papers and. magazines, what we write 
there. They do not feel the same in- 
terest in the subjects. they affect) to 
handle with an air. of. fashionable 
condescension, nor have they the same 
knowledge of them, if they were, ever 
so. much in earnest in displaying jit. 
If. it were not for the, wine and,,the 
desert, no author in his, senses, would 
accept an invitation to,a well-dressed 
dinner-party, except owt of pure good- 
natune and unwillingness to disoblige 
by:his refusal. Persons in high life 
talkalmost entirely by rote. There are 
certain established modes of address, 
and-certain answers to them expected 
asia matter of .course,.as a. point, of 
etiquette. The studied forms of po- 
liteness do not give the greatest pos- 
sible scope to an. exuberance of, wit 
or reason. The fear of giving offence 
destroys sincerity, and without since- 
rity there can: be. no..true, enjoyment 
of society, nor unfettered exertion of 
intellectual activity. /Those:who have 
been accustomed to live ;with the great 
are hardly considered as conversible 
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persons im! literary society)’ They 
are noti:'to‘bestalked with, any more 
thanspuppets ‘or’ echos» ‘They have 
no 2epihionss buto what owill please 5 
andiyou inaturally° turn away, asa 
waste: of timecand® ‘words, from at+ 


tending -tota'persow who'-just before ’ 


assentedito what you said, and'whom 
youdind,> (the moment) after,’ from 
something that unexpectedly or per- 
haps by: ‘design (drops: from: him; to 
be iofica totally different oway of 
thinking. This Dush-fichting is not 
regarded ‘as fair play’among Scientific 
men. As fashionable conversation is a 
sacrifice to politeness, so the conver- 
sation of low ‘life'is nothing but rude- 
ness. I'hey' contradict ‘you without 
giving a reason, or if they doy it is a 
very bad one—swear, talk loud, re- 
peat the same 'thing fifty times over, 
get to calling names, and from words, 
proceed to blows. You cannot make 
companions of servants or persons in 
an interior station in life.’ You may 
talk 'to them'on matters of business, 
and what they have to do for you (as 


lords talk to bruisers on subjects of 


fancy, or country+squires to ‘their 
grooms. on ‘horse-racing) but ‘out ‘of 
that narrow’sphere; to any general to- 
pic; you cannot'get'them 5 the conver- 
sation soon flags, and’ you go back to 
thevold question, or are ‘obliged “to 
breakup the'sittmg for want of ideas 
in common "The conversation of au- 
thors: is better 'than that of most pro- 
fessions.o© It is better’ than that of 
lawyers; who talk nothing but dowhle 
entendre--than that of physicians, who 
talkcof the approaching deaths of the 
college; or the marriage of some new 
practitioner to’some rich widowe+ 
than that ofi‘divines, who talk of the 
last place they dined at—than' that 
of University-men)! who make ‘stalé 
puns, repeat the’ refuse of the Lent 


dons newspapers, "and affect an igr\ 


norance of Gréek and mathematies-t 
it is) better than that of players, who 


talk) of nothin@ ‘but ‘the 'Green-roofh)' 


andirehearse the scholar; the wit; or 


the fine gentlenvan) like a part’ on! the: 
stageor ‘thai that of ladies, wiio;"' 


whatever yowtalkéf| think of nothing, 


and expeet youOtd think of nothing; 


f. ri 
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but themselves." Itvis not éasy¥o ts" 
keep up'a’ conversation’ with “wormen®” 
in company. It is thought apredejoP”: 
rudeness’ to’ ‘differ*frony“them : ip) 4s'e1! 
not quite fair to! ask ithenta seasons¢ 
for what they say. >Yoware afraid of 2° 
pressing too: ‘hard “upon them sue 
where you cannot differ openly and 
unréservedly, “you ‘caniet cheartilyo: 
agree. It isnot soinHranceé. »DPhere 
the women talk*of things !‘m'¢eneraljo” 
and reason ‘better than ‘the'anen!in’s 
this country.’ “They are mistresses of" 
the intellectual foils. “Shey ‘are ‘adepts 
in all the topics.-' They know what 
is to be said for ‘and ‘against’ allesorts 9° 
of questions; and are lively and full of 9 
mischief into the-bargain.o'' They are” 
very subtle. They put you''to! your 
trumps immediately: “Your logic as" 
more in requisition even than your 
gallantry. You must argue as well’ 
as bow yourself into’the good gracés 
of these modern Amazons. ''What'a 
situation for an’ Englishman! tobe" 
placed in !* we eb Gy 
The fault of Jiterary'conversation 
in general-is its’ too great tenacious- 
ness. It fastens ‘upon a‘sulbject, and” 
will not let it go. dt résembles'a bat- 
tle rather than ‘a’skirmish,and makes? 
a toil of a pleasure. Perhaps it does?! 
this from necessity, from/aiconscious-3""' 
ness ‘of wanting the inoreo familiar ©: 
graces, the power 'to'sportiand trifleoy 
with, to touch lightlyand adorn agrees o 
ably, every view of turn ofa question 
en passant; asi itarisess! Phose® who 
have a reputation to ‘lose‘are-too/am-' 
bitious of shining, to: please.o <i To© 
excelin conversation,” said ‘an imge» 
niousiman, *ionesmustnot Be always" 
striving’ to say good) things: ‘to say 
one! good ‘thing, one: must’ Say’ many 
bad,iand’more mdifferentones.” °{Phis 
desire ‘to shine without'the means°at 


‘hand; often makes men silent +The 


fear ‘of: being ‘silent-strikes us ‘dumb. 
A writer who has been accustomed to ° 
takeia connected ‘view of a: difficult: 
quéstion, and to worlvit out gradually 
in alliits bearings; may be very-defici+0" 
ent-in that quickness and ease, which 
menvof the :world;|whocare im the has!) 
bit‘of heatingia variety of ‘ophiions, 
whoipick up an observation! on°one”' 


rod? 
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* The topies of metaphysical argument haying got into female society in-France, 38 a. 
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proof how much they must have been. discussed there generally, and how unfounded, the. 
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charge is which We bring against them of excessive thcughtlessness ‘and frivolity. The’ 
French (takenafl tdvethery atd'a ‘more sensible, reflecting, ‘and’ better’ informed” people 


than the English.’ 
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subjects-and ;another ‘on another, and 
wheeane,abont norecany farther than 
the opassing jaiway/of an idle. hour, 
usually -acqtires)Aniauthor.. has 
studiedsa -particular: point—he ‘has 
read, jhe -has,inquired, he has thought 
a great: deal upon it shelis. not .con- 
tented to take it-up casually in. com- 
mou{ivith,others;:to threw outa hint, 

to propose an, ebjection »he- will ei- 
ther remain, silent, uneasy, and. dis- 
satisfied; or, he will begin at the be- 
ginning and go through - with it to the 
ends ysHleés-fon takii ng the whole. re- 
sponsibility, apon himself, He would 
be thought to understand the subject 
better! than;,others, or indeed would 
shew, that {nobody.else; knows any 
thing, about,it. ), There: are. always 
three or four points.on: which the li- 
terany novice at his first outset in life 
fancies he can, enlighten, every com- 
pany, and:bear down all opposition: 
but; he is’cured.of this Quixotic and 
pugnacious, spirit, as he goes more in- 
to the world, where he finds that 
there |;are, other. opinions, and other 
pretensions to: be adjusted besides his 
owns; When this asperity wears off; 
and ja \certainy scholastic _precocity: is 
melloived down, the conversation of 
men, of letters. becomes both interest- 
ing-andiinstructives! Men-ofthe world 
have no, fixed; principles, no «ground- 
work:of thought ¢-mere scholars have 

too. much an ‘objects artheory, always 
in yiew,) to which, they, wrest every 
thingy, and not unfréquently common 


sense itself...) Byanixmg with society, | 


they rub off their hardness, of manner, 
and.,impracticable,, offensive -singu- 
larity, and.retain ja, greater depth and 
coherence of understanding. There 
is more; to; be learnt from, them, than 
from their. books... This was axremark 
of Rousseau’s,| and) itis avery true 
one,:; In-the confidence and.unreserve 
of private interdourse,they: are! more 
at liberty to;say; what they think, to 


put thejswubject in, different and op- 


posite points of, view, »to illustrate) it 
more bitkedlyp and -pithily, by: familiar 
expressions; ;by an appeal to indind 
dual ;characten and personal, know- 
ledge—to bring: in ‘the limitation, 
obviate; misconception, :to state! diffi- 
culties on their own side of the argu- 
ment, and answer. them as well as 
they can. This would hardly agree 
withthe prudery, and somewhat os- 
tentatious; claims; of authorship, Dr. 
Johnson's conversation in Boswell’s 
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Life is) much. better:than: his pub- 
lished works: and thei fragments of 
the opinions’ of celebrated anen;: pre» 
served.in, theirletters, or;in anecdotes 
of them, arejustly, sought;after as:ins, 
valuable for the samelreasonsi Whatia 
fund of:sense there isin, Grimm’s Cors:, 
respondence! We thus igetat the ess 
senceof whatis contained in'theinmore 
laboured,, productions, ; without ‘the 
affectation and formality.--Argument, 
again, is the deathiof conversation, if 
carried ‘on.in a spirit.of hostility: but 
discussion is.a pleasant and profitable 
thing; where, you advance and defend 
your opinions; as-far-as you can, and 
admit the truth (of, what is. objected 
against them with equal impartiality ; 
in short, where yow do not pretend to 
set up for an oracle, but freely declare 
what you really know about any ques- 
tion, or suggest what has struck you 
as throwing a new light upon it, and 
let it pass for what it is worth. This 
tone of conversation was well de- 
scribed by Dr. Johnson, when he said 
of some party at which he, was pre- 
sent, the night before—« Wehad good 
talk, Sir! As.a general rule, thereis 
no conversation worth any thing but 
between, friends, or those who agree. 
in the-same, leading views, of a sub- 
ject. Nothing: was ever learnt byei- 
ther, side, ina dispute. You contra« 
dict,.one,another,;: wilh not,allow!.a 
grain, of sense in, what your adversary 
advances, are blind towhatevermakes 
against. yourself, dare not {look the 
question fairly, in, the face, ,so- that. 
you,| cannot, ayail yourself even) of 
your real adnan tagets Insist; mOston 
what, you feel to be the weakest points, 
of your argument,.and. get more and: 
more absurd, dogmatienl; and yiolent 
every/;moment.. Disputes: for: ivics 
tory) generally end, to, the dissatisfad- 
tion,,af) all parties,;).and)jthe,one re= 
corded in Gil Blas, breaks, up.just as 
it ought. I once, kmew.a very ingeni- 
ous;man, who take him in. the way of 
common, chit-chat or, fireside; gossips 
and no-one could be mere entertain+ 
ingor rational. He wouldmiake.an.apt 
classical quotation, propose,an-expla- 
Nation of a eurious passage in, Shaks- 
peare’s/Venus, and;Adonisy detect, a) 
metaphysical error in Locke, would 
infer the volatility, of the French cha- 
racter from the ~ chapter it! Stérne | 
where the Count mistakes the feigned 
name. of Yorick fora. proof, of his 
being the identical imaginary charac. 
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ter in Hamlet (Ht vous tes Yorick !) 
—thus confounding jvords with things 
twice over—but let a difference of opi- 
nion be once hitched in, and it was.all 
over with him.., His only object from 
that time .was.to shut out common 
sense, and to be proof against.conyic- 
tion. He. would argue the. most. ri- 
diculous point, (such as,that, there 
were two original, languages), , for 
hours together, nay by the herologe. 
You would not suppose it. was,the 
same person. He was like an, ob- 
stinate run-away horse, . that takes 
the bit in his,mouth, and becomes 
mischievous and unmanageable. He 
had made up his mind to one thing, 
not to admit a single particle of 
what any one else said for or against 
him. It was,all the difference be- 
tween a man drunk or sober, sane or 
mad. Itis the same when he once 
gets the pen in his hand. He has 
been trying to prove a contradiction 
in terms for the, ten last years of his 
life, viz. that the Bourbons have the 
same right to the throne of France 
that the Brunswick family have to the 
throne of England. Many people 
think there is a want of honesty or a 
want of understanding in this. There 
is neither. But he will persist in an 
argument to the last pinch; he will 
yield, in absurdity to no man! 
Thislitigioushumourisbadenough: 
but there is one character still worse, 
that of a person who goes into com- 
pany, not to contradict, but to talk at 
you. ‘This is the greatest nuisance 
in civilised society. Such a person 
does not come armed to defend him- 
self at all points, but to unsettle, if 
he can, and throw a slur cm all your 
favourite opinions. If he has a, no- 
tion that any one in the room is fond 
of poetry, he immediately volunteers 
a contemptuous tirade against the idle 
jingle of verse. If he suspects you 
have a delight in pictures, he endea- 
vours, not by fair argument, but by a 
side-wind, to put you out of conceit 
with so frivolous an art. If you have 
a taste for music, he does not think 
much good is to be done by this tick- 
ling of the ears. If you speak in 
praise of a comedy, he does not see 
the use of wit: if you say you have 
been to a tragedy, he shakes his head 
at this mockery of human misery, and 
thinks it ought to be prohibited. He 
tries to find out beforehand whatever 
it is that you take a particular pride 


or pleasure in, that he, may annoy 
your self-love in, the tenderest..point, 


make you. dissatisfied ,with, yourself 
and your, pursuits for several days af- 
terwards. .A.person,might, as well 
make a practice of throwing out scan- 
dalous aspersions against, your dear- 
est. friends or, nearest,relations, . by 
way of ingratiating himself into.your 
favour. Such jill-timed impertinence 
is ° villainous, and shews,a. ;pitiful 
ambition in the fool that.uses, it,” 
The soul of conversation is sympa- 
thy. Authors should converse chiethy 
with authors, and their talk should 
be of books... “ When \Greek meets 
Greck, then comes, the tug of; \war.” 
There is nothing so pedantic as pre- 
tending not to be pedantic. _No man 
can get above his pursuitin life: it is 
getting above himself, which is 1m- 
possible. There is a /'ree-masonry 
in all things. You can only speak to 
be understood, but this you, cannet 
be, except by these who, are in the 
secret. Hence anargument has been 
drawn to supersede the necessity of 
conversation, altogether; for, it has 
been said, that there is no use in 
talking to people of sense, who know 
all that you can tell them, nor to fools, 
who will not be instructed, . There 
is, however, the least.encouragement 
to proceed, when you are, conscious 
that the more you.really enter into a 
subject, the farther you, will be from 
the comprehension of your hearers— 
and that.the more.proofs you give of 
any position, the more odd aud out-oi- 
the-way they will think your notions. 
C is the, only, person who can 
tall to all sorts of people, .on all sorts 
of subjects, without caring a farthing 
for their understanding one word he 
says—and , he talks, only for admi- 
ration aud to be listened to, and ac- 
cordingly the least interruption puts 
him out. I. firmly believe he would 
make just the same impression, on 
half his. audiences, if he purposely 
repeated absolute nonsense with the 
same voice and manner, and inexhaus- 
tible flow of. undulating speech! In 
general, wit shines only by reflection. 
You must take your cue from your 
company—must rise as they rise, and 
sink as they fall... You must see that 
your good things, your knowing allu- 
sions, are, not flung away, like the 
pearls in the adage. What a check 
it is to be asked a foolish question ; to 
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find that the first principles are not 
understood! You are thrown on your 
back immediately, the conversation 
is stopped like a country-dance by 
those who do not know the figure. 
But when a 'set''of ‘ae depts, of tllumt- 
nati, set about a question, it is worth 
while to hear them talk: They may 
snarl and quarrel over it, like ‘dogs ; 
but they pick it bare 'to the bone, they 

sticate it thoroughly. 

This was the case at L—’s former- 
ly—where we used to have many live- 
ly skirmishes at their Thursday even- 
ig parties. I doubt whether the 
small-coal man’s musical parties 
could exceed them. Oh! for the pen 
of John Buncle to consecrate a petit 
souvenir to their memory! ‘There 


was L— himself, the most delight- 
ful, the most provoking, the most 
witty and sensible of men. He al- 


ways made the best pup, and the best 
remar K, in the course of the evening. 
Eis sericus conversation, like his se- 
rious writing, is his best. No one 
ever stammered out such fine, pi- 
quant, deep, eloquent things in half a 
dozen h ‘Sie. scribes: as be does. His 


jests scald like tears: and he probes 


a question with a play upon words. 
What akeen, laughing,’ hair-brained 
vein of Horwetent Erith | What choice 
venom! How often did we cut into 
the haunch of letters, while we dis- 
cussed the haunch of mutton on the 


table! ‘How we skimmed the cream 
of criticism !: How we got into the 
heart of controversy |! How we pick- 


ed out the marrow of authors!“ And, 
in our flowing cups, many a good 
fame and ede was freshly remeém- 
bered.” Recollect (most sage and cri- 
tical reader) ‘that ‘in all this Iwas 
but a’ guest! Need’'T ‘go’ over ‘the 
names? They were but the old ever- 
lasting se t—2 Milton ‘and Shakspeare, 
Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addi- 
son, Swift and Gay, Fielding, Smol- 
let, Sterne, Richa radon: Hogarth’s S 
prints, Claude’s landscapes, the Car- 
toons at Hampton- =court, and ‘all those 


things, that, ‘having once been, “must 


ever be. TH SCO HEEL Novels had ‘not 
then beenhea af of 7's0 we Said nothing 
about them: “In~ general; were 
hard upon the moderns. The author 
of the Rambler'was ‘only tolerated‘in 
Boswell’s Life of him’; and it was‘as 


we 


‘much = ally one éoula'dd to edge'in 


a word for Junius. Li 
bear Gil Blas) “This 


cotta not 
as a fault.” I 
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aecyeoalias the greatest triun nph IT ever 
had was per suading him after some 
years difficulty, that Fielding was 
better than’ Smollet. “On one occa- 
sion, he was for making out a list of 
persons famous in history that one 
would wish to see again—at the head 
of whom were Pontius Pilate, Sir 
Thomas Brown, and Dr. Faustus— 
but we black-balled thost of his list! 
But with what a custo would he de- 
scribe his favourite authors, Donne, 
or Sir EnnD Sidney, and call their 
most crabbed passages delicious ! He 
tried them on his palate as epicures 
taste olives, and his observations had 
a smack in them, like a roughness on 
the tongue. With what discrimina- 
tion he hinted a defect in what he ad- 
mired most—as in saying that the dis- 
play of the sumptuous banquet in 
Paradise Regained was not in true 
keeping, as the simplest fare was all 
that was necessary to tempt the ex- 
tremity of hunger—and stating that 
Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost were 
too much like married people. He 
has furnished many a text for C 
to preach upon. ‘There was no fuss 
or cant about him: nor were his 
sweets or his sours ever diluted with 
one particle of affectation.. I cannot 
say that the party at L——’s were 
all of one description. There were 
honorary members, lay-brothers. Wit 
and good fellowship was the motto in- 
scribedover thedoor. When astranger 
came in, it was not asked, “© Has he 
written any thing ?’”—we were above 
that Reaeeittd but we waited to see 
what he could do. If he could take 
a‘hand at piquet, he was welcome to 
sitdown. Ifa person liked any thing, 
if he took snuff hear aa it was suf- 
ficient. He would understand, by ana- 
logy, the pungency of other things, be- 
sidég Trish blackguard, or Scotch Tap= 
pee. A char acter was good anywhere, 
in,a room or on paper. But we ab- 
horred insipidity, affectation, and, fine 
gentlemen. There was one of our 
party vy who neve - failed to ‘Ribas “two 
for his Nob” at cribbage, and he was 
thought no mean person.,, This was 
Ned P ; and a better fellow in his 
way breathes not.. There was : 
who. asserted some ,incred lible matter 
of fact as a likely, par adox,. and-settled 


‘all'controversies by an up Se daa vit, a fiat 
‘Of his will, 


“hard theory on the anvil of his. brain— 


hammering out many, a 


the Baron Munchausen ofpolitics and 


tas or 
essen oes . é 
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practieabphilosophy:-+there was Capt. 

s+j «whot hadi you at ancadvantage 
byi never understanding you :ewthere 
wasi deny Wihiteyithe authobief Fal: 
stdffi’s Letterss1avhocthe: other day 
leftithisadudliworld to: goin search of 
more kindred spirits; $4 turning like the 
latter: ends ef:aslover’silute::!’<there 
was ik ,-whossometimessdropped 
injothe; Wilk Honeycomb ofourcset 
—and: Mrs.R , Whocbeing® ofa 
quiet»turn; ‘loved to hear-a noisy de- 
bate. :' An utterly uninformed person 


might: have supposed this a'scene of 


vulgar confusionvand uproar. “While 
the most critical question was pend- 
ing, while the most difficult problem 
in philosophy: was: solving,» P 
cried out two for his Neb, and M. B. 
muttered a quotation over the last re- 
mains of a) veal-pye at a side-table. 
Once, and-once only, the literary in- 
terest overcame the general. For 
C was riding the “high German 
horse, and demonstrating the Cate- 
gories of the T ranscendental philoso- 
phy to the author of the Road to 
Ruin; who insisted on his knowledge 
of German, and German metaphysics, 
having read the Critique of Pure Rea- 
soniim the original.-*© My dear’ Mr: 
Holcroft,” said C » ima tone of ins 
finitely provoking conciliation; “ you 
really put: mem mind of -a' sweet 
pretty German girl, about fifteen; that 
Tionet: with im ithe: Hartz forest in 
Germany--and who one day, as Iwas 
reading the Limits of the: Knowable 
and the Unknowable; the profeundest 
of all:his' works; with ' great eee 
came behind)my chair, and, leaning 
over saids: What, you reat Kant ? 
Why, /-thatam a German born, don’t 
understand hina!” This was too mue! 
tolsbear} cand: dHoleroft: starting sup; 
callecoutin nomeasured tone, ee Mr: 
Cs++,.you are the most eloquent man 
I ever met with,and.the most troubles 

some; withsyour eloquence!” P. 
held the cribbage-peg that wastomark 
him game, suspended in his hand; 

andl thie whist fable was’ silent Torx 
moment.” I saw Holcroft down stairs, 

and, on coring” to'the landing-place in 
Mitre: -courts he'stopped me to ohserve, 
that “he. thought Mr,,.€ avery 
clever ix 2A, with, a, great command of 
language, Ayat,. that, he, feared the did 
not always afiixivery precise:ideas ito 
the, words sheriusedi/iii After:hesavas 


gone, we had:ourjaugh outand went: 


on with the argument on the nature 


bo . 
Be as 
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of Reason, the Imagination, and the 
Will I wisly I could ice it ‘publisher 
for it it 
to the Biog' esprit Daferp tli: te le Vos 
lume: and ‘a halfiectayee to yrow aull 
Those day¥s'ar@ over! tady event, 
the name of which! Sp (wish! néver 'to 
mention; broke Wp dak party" like 
ee eee shell’ thrown! mto: ee Foon? = 


and now we seldom meet—— rh 0: 


bine 
> 


Like angels’ visits, shart, AE far, bataveent 


There is no longer the sainie ‘set’ of 
persons, nor! of asso¢iations.2°L 
does not live where he did:>” Byshift- 
ing his abode, his notions seem ‘less 
fixed. He does’ not wear ‘his' old 
snuff-coloured coat-and breécheés. “Tt 
looks like an alteration’ in “his°style 
An author and a wit should Have ‘a 
separate costume, a particular’ cloth’: 
he should present sotnethitng positive 
and singular to the’ mind, like? Mr: 
Douce of the Museum. ' Our faith 
the religion of letters will not béar to 
be taken to pieces, and put to#ether 
arain by caprice or accident. —~“H 
goes there sometimes. He has a fine 
vinous spirit about him, and‘tropidal 
blood in-his veins?’ but heis /bétter' at 
his own table.’ He/has a'préeatflow 
of pleasantry and delightfid animal 
spe but: his ‘hits’ ds tiot ‘tell like 
L ; you cannot repéat thém thé 
next ie He réquires, not onty *t6 
be appreciated; Buta select? iréle’ oF 
admirers ‘and ‘devotees,’ t61fedl him. 
self quite’ at! home. He “sits: at 'the 
head of a party with ‘great gatety ‘and 
grace; has an elegant ‘imannér atrd! 
turn of features's is never'at@ losse 
aliguando sufflamtnandus® erat has 
continual ‘sportive ‘sallies:-of Wwit “oF 
fancy ; tells a'story capitally’; snrimics 
an’ actor, 6r an acqiiaintance to? ad 
miration; laughs with great 'gleé and 
good humour athis own or other peo. 
ple’s jokes’; understands’ the’ point of 
an’ equiveque, or an observation im- 
mediately ; has.a taste and knowledge 
of books, of music, of mea Ta? ma- 
hages an argument adroitly ;'is gen- 
teel “and gallant, and. has a set af ye- 
phrases and, quaint, allusions always 
at. hand, to; pyo oduce, a Jaugh;—-if.he 


has. a..fault; it.is that he, does) nat. 


listen.so well as he speakss:is:impa= 
tient: of interruption» and .isdfondooh 
being looked:-up:toy!without consider 
ing-by»whom:  P:believey however, he® 
has pretty \well ‘séén -the'‘folly: of’ this. 
Neither is this ready display of pers 


sonal, accomplishment and variety of 
resouregs,anjadyvantage ito|his writings. 
They.sometimes| present, a desultory 
and jslip-shed..appearance,.owing to 
this very circymstanee,; The, same 
things, that tell,,perhaps,; best, to a 
puivate, circle,round;the fireside, are 
not, always, intelligible to,the public, 
nor deeshe take pains; to make them 
so. He_is_too,,confident..and, secure 
of his audience. That which, with 
the assistance of a certain liveliness of 
manner, may he entertaming enough, 
may read yery flat.on paper, because 
it.is, abstracted, from, all, the: circum- 
stances that, set.it off to; advantage. 
A;writer should,recollect that he has 
only to trust to, the, immediate :im- 
pression of, words,.,like.,a musician 
vho,,.sings., without .the,, accompani- 
ment;.of,. an; instrument... There is 
nothing to, help, out, or slubber over, 
the detects of the voice in the one case, 
nor ,of.the,style in.the other. The 
reader, may, if he pleases, get a very 
good. idea,of Mr. "s conyersa- 
tlon_iroem a, very, agreeable paper he 
has-lately published, called the Jndi- 
cator,,,than,. which. nothing: canbe 
more, happily, conceived: or executed. 
The: art.of. conversationiis the-art 
of hearing, asiwell,as,of being heard. 
Authors;in general arenot good listen- 
ers.; ,Some of the; best talkers are, on 
this.account, -the,,, worst: company 5 
and, seme; who are very. indifierent, 
but.yery, great talkers,/are,as bad...It 
is sometimes svonderful | to,see how a 
person, who has been,entertaining’ or 
tiring -a, company. by the, hour toge- 
ther, drops, his. countenance,as if he 
had; been. shot,,\or, had, got, a sudden 
lock-jaw,) the, moment any one inter- 
poses ja,single observation. *| Lhe best 
converser L,.know,,-is,,,however;. the 
best. listener... mean, Mr. N 7 
the.painter.,,, Painters, by, their, pro- 
fession are not- bound to, shine. im, con- 
versation,. and. they shine, the more. 
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He pricks arprhis..ears ote ‘an; observa 


tion,as: if yowhad brought hinwa piece- 
of: news; and enters:imto dt: withthe’ 


same avidity: and earnestnessyias if it 
interestedo himselfipersenally! dfihe 
repeats an old. remark ori story, itis 
with, the,same freshness: and/spointias 
fer the--first: times yditsalwayso arises 
out ef the occasionyand has-the-stamp 
of. -originality.:o Phere lis nd’ parrots 


ting, ofihimself, His look is a con=- 


tinual, ever-varying ‘history+piece) of 
what passes ia! his mind.) \: His face tis 
as a books »'Theresneedno marks. of 
interjection. or interrogation to what 
he saysis dis conversation is quite 
picturesque. There is «an excess of 
character, and necveté that never tires. 
His thoughts bubble up: and sparkle 
like beads on old wine. The fund of 
anecdote, the collection: of curious 
particulars, is enough to set up any 
common retailer of jests that dines 
out every day; but these. are not 
strung together like a row of galley- 
slaves, but are always introduced to 
illustrate’ some argument or bring out 
some, fine distinction’ of character. 
The mixture: of spleen adds to the 
sharpness of the point, like poisoned 
arrows: Mr. N——+— enlarges with 
enthusiasm on the-old) painters, and 
tells, good) things of thecuew. /'The 
only thing he ever: vexed: mein was 
his: hiking: the Catalague: Razsonneé. 
I had-almost'as soon hear himytalkiof 
Titian’s: pictures (whiche-doesswith 
tears: in his' eyes, and looking just like 
them) as see the originals, and I had 
rather hear him» talk of? Sir »Joshua’s 


than:see them. » He is the lastcof that: 
school. who knew .Goldsmithe and: 


Johnson. .. How: finely he sdéscribes 


Poped: His elegance ‘oficmindy (his! 


figure;,his: character were mot imucl 
unlike his own. He does notiresem- 
blesa: modern: Englishman; ibut.-puts 
oneliiumind: of a: Roman! Cardinals or 
Spanish Inquisitoro: Ti never! ate: or 
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* Of all persons spouters, at, Debating Societies, are. the most intolerable. and trouble. 
some as acquaintance, They have a constant desire to hear. themselves .talk,) and, neyer 
know what any one, else wishes to hear. They talk incessantly, and say nothing. . ‘Chey 
are loud, offensive, and common-place. They try to get the ear of the company, as they get 
the ‘ear of the Chair, which, having got, they will not let go. They bait some unpretending 
individual (as if it was a'case-hardened antagonist) With gross and vapid assutance, and 
turn( i drawing-roonr into #‘bear-Barden! ‘They ‘have all the’ prolixity and ‘inwieldiness 
ofiauthorship, without any of ithe solidity;°and have all the ‘ambition ‘of orators to-shine, 
without: the, ability, »the) excuse, *or) the! inclination onthe part) of ‘othérs to-atterid® to 
them.) ob know) one of this class in particular whovhas ‘noi more businessiimény ‘party of 
ladies ard, gentlemen, , with his,spley-foot manners and long }train ef ;awkwand speeches, 


than the Dragon, of Wantley, 
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drank with Mr. N 3; but Lhave 
lived: on hisvconversation with undi- 
minished relish éver Since! I can re- 
amember,—-arid;when!h leave it, eome 


-out into the:streetwith feelings lighter 


randimore etherial than I have: atiany 


ether.time.—One of; his itete-a-tetes 


would. at any time make an, Essay ; 
but he cannot write himself; because 
he, loses himself in the connecting 
passages, is fearful of the effect, and 
wants the habit of bringing his ideas 
into one focus. or point of view. A 
lens is necessary to collect the diverg- 
ing rays, the refracted and: broken 
angular lights of conversation on 
paper. Contradiction is half the bat- 
tle in talking—the being startled by 
what others say, and having to an- 
swer on the spot. You have to de- 
fend yourself, paragraph by para- 
graph, parenthesis within parenthesis. 
Perhaps it might be supposed that a 
person who excels in conversation and 
cannot write, would succeed better in 
dialogue. But the stimulus, the im- 
mediate irritation, would be wanting; 
and the work would read flatter than 
ever, from not having the very thing 
it pretended to have. 

Lively sallies and connected dis- 
course arevery different things. There 
are many persons of that impatient 
and restless tur of mind, that they 
cannot wait.a moment for a conclu- 
sion, or follow-up the thread of any 
argument. In the hurry of conver- 
sation their ideas are somehow hud- 
dled into sense, but in the intervals 
of thought, leave a great gap between. 
Montesquieu said, he often lost an 
idea betore he could find words for it: 
yet, he dictated, by way of saying 
time, to an. amanuensis. This is in 
my opinion a vile method, and a sole- 
cism: in. authorship. Horne ‘Fooke, 
among other paradoxes, used to main- 
tain, that no one'could write; a good 
style who was-not in the habit of tall- 
ing and hearing the sound of his own 
voice. He might as well have said 
that no, one; could, relish. a, good style 
without, reading it,.out,..as. we, find 
common,people do to.assist, their ap- 
prehension. » But, there is. a, method 
of trying, periods on the ear, or weigh- 
ing, them jvith.the seales of the: breath, 
without:.any, articulate, sound. ;, Aus 
thors,,.as they, write, may be.said; to 
« heat.a sound so fine; there’s nothing 
lives: ’twixt, it and. silence.” daven 
musicians generally compose in their 


heads. Tagree/that no:style:hsigood 


‘that is not ‘fit ton bespokeawom read 


aloud with effect: Phisvheldsetrhe 
not only of emphasis;and cadenoey but 
also: with regard: to natural idionvand 
colloquial freedom sooSterne’s was in 
this respect the’ bestrstyle! that ‘ever 
was written. Youfancysthat yowhear 
the people: talkingioi Porta contrary 
reason, no college-maniawrites good 
style, or tnderstands it when written. 
Fine writing:is with thimeall verbiage 
arid monotony+-@ itraislation' into 
classical centos or hexameter lines. 
That which I‘ have justimentioned 
is among many instances 1 could give 
of ingenious absurdities: advanced by 
Mr. Tooke in the heat: and ‘pride of 


controversy. ‘A. »person | whe-‘knew 


him well, and.greatly-admired his ta- 
lents, said of him that he» never (to 
his recollection) heard him defend an 
opinion which he thought right, orin 
which he believed: him to be. bimself 
sincere. He indeed provoked hisan- 
tagonists into defeat by the -very:ex- 
travagance of his assertions, and the 
teazing sophistry by which he render- 
ed them plausible. His temper was 
prompter to his skill. He had the 
manners of aman.of the world, with 
great scholastic resources. |: He flung 
every one else: off. his. guard, ‘and 
was himself. immoveable. ,L,.never 
knew any one who. did-not-admmitihis 
superiority. in. this. kind .of warfare. 
He puta full.stop to, one,of,C j 


s 
long-winded, prefatory, apologies for 
his youth and in experience, by:saying 
abruptly,“ Speak: up, young man!” 
and, at another.time, silenceda learn- 
ed professor,..by desiring xan\explana- 
tion of a word which the other»dre- 
quently used,.and which, he said; he 
had -been many. years, trying» tonget 
at the meaning of,--the copulative Is! 
He was the best fencer:of his day.;He 
made strange havociof,,Fuseli's fan- 
tastic hieroglyphics,, violent: humours, 
and. eddity..ef dialect.Currany who 
was sometimes.of,the ssame«party, 
was lively and, animated/in couvivial 
conversation; but; dull: ma, argument; 
nay, averse: to, any, thing \likeweason- 
ing or, serious, obseryation, and had 
the, worst,,taste,J ever, knews dis 
favourite critical. topics were toabuse 
Milton’s. Paradises host, andy omeo 
and. Juliet... Indeed, she: confessedva 
want: of sufficient: acquaintance | with 
books: when he found himselfi in dite- 
rary society in London. He and 


Sheridan once dined at John Kem- 
ble’s, with Mrs. Inchbald and Mary 
Woolstonecroft, when the discourse 
almost wholly turned on Love, “ from 
noon to dewy eve, a summer’s day!” 
What a subject! What speakers, 
and what hearers! What would I not 
give to have been there, had I not 
learned it all from the bright eyes of 
Amaryllis, and may one day make a 
Lahle-talk of it!—Peter Pindar was 
rich in anecdote and grotesque hu- 
mour, and profound in technical 
knowledge both of music, poetry, 
and painting, but he was gross and 
overbearing. Wordsworth sometimes 
talks like a man inspired on subjects 
of poetry (his own out of the ques- 
tion)—Coleridge well on every sub- 
ject, and G—dwin on none. ‘To 
finish this subject—Mrs.——’s con- 
versation is as fine-cut as her features, 
and I like to sit in the room with 
that sort of coronet face. What she 
Says leaves a flavour, like fine green 
tea. H—t’s is like champaigne, and 
N ’s like anchovy sandwiches. 
H—yd—w’'s is like a game at trap- 
ball: L ’s like snap-dragon: and 
my own (if I donot mistake the mat- 
ter) is not very much unlike a game 
at ninme-pins!...... One source 
of the conversation of authors, is the 
character of other authors, and on 
that they are rich indeed. What 
things they say! What stories they 
tell of one another, more particularly 
of their friends! If I durst only 
give some of these confidential com- 
munications ! ;/The reader may per- 
haps think the foregoing a speci- 
men of them :—but indeed he is mis- 
taken. 

I do not know of any greater im- 
pertinence, than for an obscure indi- 
vidual to set about pumping a cha- 
racter of celebrity. “Bring him to me,” 
said a Doctor Tronchin, speaking of 
Rousseau, “ that I may see whether 
he has any thing in him.” Before 
you can take measure of the capacity 
of others, you ought to be sure that 
they have not taken measure of yours. 
They may think you a spy on them, 
and may not like their company. If 
you really want to know whether 
another person can talk well, begin 
by saying a good thing youself, and 
you will have a right to look for are- 
joinder. “The best tennis-players,” 
says Sir Fopling Flutter, “ make the 
best matches.” 


VOL it, 
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——__—___———. For wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best players. 

We hear it often said of a great au- 
thor, or a great actress, that they are 
very stupid people in private. But it 
was a fool that said so. Yell me your 
company, and I'll tell you your man= 
ners. ' In conversation, as in other 
things, the action and reaction should 
bear acertain proportion to each other. 
—Authors may, in some sense, be 
looked upon as foreigners, who are 
not naturalized even in their native 
soil. LL——— once came down into 
the country to see us. He was “ like 
the most capricious poet Ovid among 
the Goths.” The country people 
thought him an oddity, and did not 
understand his jokes. It would be 
strange if they had; for he did not 
make any while he staid. But when 
we crossed the country to Oxford, 
then he spoke a little. He and the 
old colleges were hail-fellow well- 
met; and in the quadrangles, he 
«© walked gowned.” 

There is-a character of a gentle- 
man; so there is a character of a 
scholar, which is no less easily recog- 
nised. ‘The one has an air of books 
about him, as the other has of good- 
breeding. The one wears his thoughts 
as the other does his clothes, easily ; 
and even if they are a little old-fa- 
shioned, they are not ridiculous: they 
have had their day. The gentleman 
shews, by his manner, that he has 
been used to respect from others: the 
scholar that he lays claim to self-re- 
spect and to a certain independence 
of opinion. The one has been accus- 
tomed to the best company ; the other 
has passed his time in cultivating an 
intimacy with the bestauthors. There 
is nothing forward, or vulgar in the 
behaviour of the one; nothing shrewd 
or petulant in the observations of the 
other, as if he should astonish the 
bye-standers, or was astonished him- 
self at his own discoveries. Good 
taste and good sense, like common 
politeness, are, or are supposed to be, 
matters of course. One is distinguish- 
ed by an appearance of marked at- 
tention to every one present; the other 
rather by an habitual air of abstrac- 
tion and absence of mind. ‘The one 
is not an upstart with all the self-im- 
portant airs of the founder of his own 
fortune ; nor the other a self-taught 
man, with all the repulsive self-suffi- 
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ciency which arises from an ignorance 
of what others: have known’ before 
him. We must excuse perhaps a 
littlé conscious family-pride in’ the 
one, and a little harmless pedantry in 
the other.—As’there is a class of the 
first character which sinks imto the 
mere gentleman, that is, which has 
nothing but this sense of respectabili- 
ty and propriety to support it—so the 
character of a scholar not unfrequent- 
ly dwindles down into the shadow of 
a shade, till nothing is left of it but 
the mere book-worm. Thereis often 
something amiable as well as enviable 
in this last character. I know one in- 
stance, at least. The person I mean has 
an admiration for learning, if he is only 
dazzled by itslight. He lives among 
old authors, if he does not enter much 
into their spirit. He handles the 
covers, and turns over the page, and 
is familiar with the names and dates. 
He is busy and self-involved. He 
hangs like a film and cobweb upon 
letters, or is like the dust upon the 
outside of knowledge, which should 
not be rudely brushed aside. He 
follows learning as its shadow; but 
as stich, he is respectable. He brouzes 
on the husk and leaves of books, as 
the young fawn browzes on the bark 
and leaves of trees. ‘Such a one lives 
all his life in a dream of learning, and 
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has never once had his sleep broken 
by areal sense of things. "He believes 
implicitly in genius; truth, ‘virtue; hi- 
berty, because he finds the' names of 
such things in books. He thinks'that 
love and friendship’ are” 'the’ ‘finest 
things imaginable, both im’ practice 
and theory. The legend of good wo- 
men is to him no’ fiction.” When he 
steals from the twilight of his cell, the 
scene breaks upon him like an’ ‘illu- 
minated missal, and all the people he 
sees are but so many figures ‘in a ca- 
mera obscura. He reads the world, 
like a favourite volume, only to find 
beauties in it, or like an’ edition of 
some old work which he is preparing 
for the press, only to make emenda- 
tions in it, and correct the errors that 
have inadvertently slipt in... He and 
his dog Tray are much the same ho- 
nest, simple-hearted, faithful, affec- 
tionate creatures—if ‘Tray could but 
read! His mind cannot take the im- 
pression of vice: but the’ gentleness 
of his nature turns gall to milk. He 
would not hurt a fly. He draws the 
picture of mankind from the guileless 
simplicity of his own heart: and when 
he dies, his spirit will take its smiling 
leave, without having ever had an ul 
thought of others, or the conscious- 
ness of one in itself !— 
Winterslow Hut. T. 


SBOGAR, 


THE DALMATIAN BRIGAND. 


A French romance, with the title 
of Jean Sbhogar, was published at Pa- 
ris, inthe year 1818. It attracted our 
attention then—principally, perhaps, 
by the strong contrast which it pre- 
sents to the usual French manner ; 
but also by the power of genius which 
it displays. The latter, it is true, is 
chiefly shewin. im the perfect preserva- 
tion of an harmonious, yet somewhat 
sickly tone:of melancholy,—the repe- 
tition of which, in sentiment and style, 
falls on thesear:and on the heart: like 
the plash of the smali'waves ofa calm 
sea on a suumer evening,—the very 
monotony which sound gives depth 
and pathos:to-its effect. We. have 
seldom or/never met with a-work of 
fictitious narrative so. sweetly attuned 
to the spirit and external features of 
the place where its story is: fixed. 


The dying breath of an Adriatiebreeze 
seems to pass: gently over the current 
of the tale); ruffling it into-sorrowful 
agitation, yet: never dispelling, by 
stormy passion, that languid heaving 
movement! which infers the sickening 
of the heart, and the absence of brisk 
worldly excitements. The decrepi- 
tude of society, the decay of empires, 
the mutability of human destiny, ‘are 
constantly ‘visible to the imagination 
through the wan aspect of’ daily life, 
as itis represented in this novel. The 
mournful inconsistency of personal 
character, ‘the dreary: desolation’ of 
private fortunes, the pale moral com- 
plexion which: the individuals of the 
story wear} indicate a stagnant pub- 
lic condition,,| The hazy) vapour of 
national deathis the poetical medium 
in which the personages move, and 
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threugh which they are seen,—so that 
theix very, indistinctness, and the faint 
touch,with which, in.some respects, 
they.are,,pourtrayed, become causes 
of, sublime, and tender emotion. A 
deep;;diapason, undersound of histo- 
rical, misfortune is always perceptible 
amidst the varieties of the particular 
narrative :—the sufferings and crimes 
of the principal characters seem but 
fragments of the general wreck of so- 
clety-—floating portions of its ruined 
and broken frame, drifting at random. 

But on this scene of moral decay 
and degradation, the smile of nature 
falls with its most bewitching power. 


The beauteous country where huge lemons 
grow 

And orange trees, which golden fruit do 
bear, 


presents, along the extent of its silent 
eastern shore, themost touching union 
of inactivity and desertion with fair- 
ness.of aspect, and rich luxurious ap- 
parel. It suggests the idea of an en- 
chanted trance; the lethargy of a 
beauty, under a blue sky, and a bril- 
liant sun; for no. where are the usual 
disgusting concomitants of death vi- 
sible. Creation seems a vision,—it is 
so fair, so,quiet, and so maguificent. 
The objects that rise to the eye may 
be taken for reflections from the rea- 
lities of life, seen in some pure embel- 
lishing medium, which gives them a 
graceful and grand effect unknown 
before, or thought only to belong to 
the fairy region of poetry. The tra- 
veller feels as if he trod a land of con- 
templation, and imaginative volup- 
tuousness. ‘Fhe hum of busy exist- 
ence at a distance is scarcely audible 
in his ears: it cannot recall him from 
his new dream, except to suggest 
contrasts which heighten the imten- 
sity of his: present sensations. The 
native of northern climes: who has 
wandered round the empty port, and 
over the hills, and amongst: the hol- 
lows. of Ancona and. its neighbour- 
hood, must have felt the charm which 
we are attempting to describe. The 
ocean. comes up quiet and blue against 
the land :.a few small barks, with 
fantastic Llyriam sails, glide over its 
surface: white marble churches raise 
their fronts im) the stately pomp» of 
architecture: a poor pilgrim, oria 
peasant girl, is seen kneeling on the 
steps that ascend* to. the external 
porch:—a “ pale Franciscan ” passes 
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in his coarse brown garment. Of all 
the common, eagerness; and - bustle, 
and interests of the world, there are 
few indications: but the, sky is fair, 
the soil rich, the people bandits, or pil- 
grims, or priests... The women nuns, 
or frail, or both :—shut up, cr on the 
pavée!, Intensity of feeling, and in- 
dolence in action ;, grandeur and de- 
cay ; enjoyment.and privation ; mag- 
nificence and. slevenliness—such ar 
the extremes between which life 
there . divided—which , give it th 
air of a poetical pageant, a world i: 
the clouds, a creation formed out 
old books anda summer-day’s fancie 
And the clear, balmy, soft, en 
vating atmosphere of this clime, is 
shed over the story of the French ro- 
mance. Its personages are encircled 
by this atmosphere,—its objects are 
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seen through it, as in a gauzy half 
transparent envelope. A basking, 


panting, overpowered, yet ardent pul- 
sation seems to beat through it. A 
hectical warmth, a nervous sensibility, 
the longings of faintness, the par- 
oxysms of sickly imaginations, 
rated upon by a sultry te 


constitute its animation, ng 
interest ; while the beauty. and_bril- 
lianey of the external scene every- 
where, mingle with the idezs excited 


of the characters and their actions. 
The fig trees and the vines; the lau- 
rosy twilight; the transparent ni 
the silence of myrtle groves 
swell of the Adriatic; the v 
the gondola to the calm water ; 
echoes of music; the silvery voic 
the guitar—are all blended, so as 
form one magical influence! of place, 
ever either present in description, ox 
suggested to the imagination. | 'P 
stylei'too is in harmonyowith 't 
imagery, and the sentiments. It 
distinguished by a soft eolian melody 
of which we know no other/example 
in / the French, languages» ‘Phere’ is 
more of energy mingled 2 
beauty of Rousseau’s passage 
timental description: im Sain 
onthe other hand, theveris n 
alcloying» quality.:\- Mri Nodier’s is 
precisely what we understand by a 
modern romantic style: haynasnious, 
heighteived,. ambitious, ‘and ‘success- 
ful. He seems to covet display, and to 
study iit ; but not, as inmanyeases, in 
the absence or sluggishness; of feel- 
ing; rather in the consciousness:of it, 
x2 
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coupledswith ‘that’ present ‘turn for 
rhetoridalwilhistration of! the ‘heart, 
which agus the existence of board- 
ing-sehools and'circulating libraries. 

Jean Sbogariis indeed-a romance in 
alovery 'differentostyle’ from those 
which put Huet; the bishop of Avran- 
ches, in ‘ecstasiés, and emboldened 
him to defy past!or future times to 
produce gallant» compositions equal 
to those of ‘his. own country and age. 
«The French)” he saidy ‘*oare the 
politest people’ on earth, therefore 
they are unequalled and inimitable in 
olite and chivalresque | fictions.”— 
These fictions were written by the 
imitators of D’Urfé’s Astrée, when, 
fired by the inspiration of that work, 
a © debordement sur le Parnasse,’ as 
Boileau calls it, took place—and 
Scipio, Cesar, Alexander the Great, 
and. Pompey, were converted into 
pastoral lovers, each having a bergere 
for a mistress. Thus they lived, in 
the ‘ pays de tendre,” 


Ov, dans un doux repos, 
L’amour occupe seul les plus charmans 
heros. 


There is ‘a great difference too, be- 
tween the manner of Jean Sbogar, 
and that of Gil Blas.’ ‘The latter is a 
work which wenever liked equally to 
its reputation ; and never knew why 
we did not, till “Mr Hazlitt told us, 
im‘an‘ essay of his on the Novellists, 
which appeared some years ago'in a 
popular ‘periodical work. If we 
mistake not, he there ‘pointed out, 
that the characters in Gil Blas are all 
rather classes and professions than 
individuals.’ ‘Their qualities’ are 
those cof ‘the college of surgeons, of 
the law list;or, worse still,’ of go- 
vernment ‘offices, and royal''‘anti- 
chambers,—not of Harry, and George, 
and: William,—or of their wives, ‘and 
daughters.’ We take’ great delight 
in observing professional peculiaritiés 
operating upon, modifying, heighten- 
ing, ‘or illustrating personal chiatae- 
ter—or “opposed to’ it in pleasant 
contrast. °° Butto keep up warm’ hu- 
mani mterest,’ the features of “the 
humanzbemg! should be ‘more ‘promii- 
nent inthe picture than the insignia 
of hisprefessioi’; whereas, ‘im Gil 
Blas,° the iforiner ‘are formed out’ of 
ehuitatteigo(du2 Yorousionl se 

Ih Jieai Sbogar,' ranks, classes, 
and! professions are’ ‘out ‘of ‘the ques- 
tion’: the ‘hero,'"a’ Brigatid,’'is the 
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least professional that cati-be imnagif- 
ed; for he‘is charitable | teriderjeand 
superstitious: © He is as fulbofseasi- 
bility asa German “baron ; “ite talks 
very much in the mariner OF Madatne 
de Staél. ‘He’ appears and disappears, 
in the magic-lanthorn style of Lord 
Byron’s. eutrances, and exits ; ..and, 
excepting that he is inclined to, be 
chaste, might’ be’ ‘taken for’ a’ ‘twin- 
brother to the Corsair, or to’ bafa. 
Genuine individual traits aredas little 
attended toin this’ romance! as*in Le 
Sage’s novel. Asithe characters in'the 
one are formed of worldly habits; those 
in the other are not so much persons 
as sentiments and feelings, or rather 
moody fits of the heart. Speculation 
on the principles of ,auman nature, 
and on social order, gives birth to the 
latter,--as the practice and experience 
of society suggest the former: 

Jean Sbogar isa’ lofty+minded 
robber, and philanthropic “assassin, 
formed out ‘of the virtuous “enthu- 
siasm of Schiller’s ‘Moor; and | the 
sombre disdain, bilious pride, and 
desperate bravery of Byron's Lara, 
Conrad, Alp, and Co.; the, cement 
of the composition being..supplied, by 
the philosophy. of .Rousseau’s,,Social 
Contract. ‘Lhe style ofthe portrait 
sketched of hin} -howevertyinis evi- 
dently Byronic more than-lamy thing 
else’; and that his! lordship’s works 
have made a strong impré8sion in 
France might "bé° inferred fron’ ‘the 
appearance of this romance... We 
shall give the portrait of Jean Sbogar, 
as he appeared under, the,.assumed 
name. of. Lothario,. a,visitor,to, the 
gay world of Venice ; and, follow it 
by that. of Gonrad, thes Corsair;—-to 
prove the: justice! of: whatirwe have 
now" said:! 


Lothario n’étoit pas régulierement beau, 
mais, sa. figure, avoit..un;charme extraordi- 
naire.,.Sa bouche. grande, ses léeyres. étroites 
et. pales,,, qui,laissoient, vour des dents d’une 
plancheur. éblouissante,l’hahitude dedaign- 
euse et quelquefois farouche, de, sa physio- 
nomie, repoussoient au premier regard ; 
mais son! ceil plein de tendresse'et-de puis- 
sance, ide riforce “et ,dewboité;; imposoit du 
respect ét de/l’amour,» surtout quand en 
voy oit,s’en ,échapper) ane certaine, lumiére 
douce,:.quijembellissoit, tout, le reste... ,,50n 
front tres-Glevé et, tresypur, ayoit ausst, quél- 
gue chose d’étrange,.un pli fortement ondé, 
que Page h’ayoit pas produit, et qui mar- 
quoit la, trace d’une ensée souciense ; et 
fréquente.’ ‘Sa physionomie €toit “en oéne- 
ral s¢tieuse et sonibre ; mais personne n’avoit 
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pluscde facilité &: effacer une prévention 
désagréables +I] lui/suffisoit pour cela de sou- 
Jever-sa paupicre, -et-de laisser, échapper ce 
feu. céleste, . dont,ses yeux, étoient, animés. 
Pour, lesyobservateurs, ceregard avoit quel- 
que chose @indicible, qui tenait du démon 
et de Lange. Pour le vulgaire, il étoit se- 
Jon “Poccasion ‘ou caressant Ou impérieux : 
on sentoit qu’il pouvoit' étre terrible. 


Now forthe marauder.of the Egean 
Isles: 


Robust:but not Herculean++to the sight 
No giant frame setsforth his common height; 
Yet, in the whole, who paused to look again 
Saw more than marks, the crowd, of vulgar 
men ; 
They gaze and maryel how—and still con- 
fess 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun-burnt his cheek, his forehead high and 
’ “pale 
The sable curls ia wild profusion veil ; 
And oft ‘perforce his rising lip reveals 
The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce 
conceals, 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his ge- 
-meral mien, 
Still seems there something he would not 
have seen : 
His features” deepening lines and varying 
hue 
At timesiattracted, yet perplexed the view, 
As ‘if within that murkinéss' of mind 
Worked feelings fearfal, and yet undefined ; 
Sach «might /it’be—that ‘none could truly 


tellin 

To, close enquiry! his;stern|;glance would 
quell, 

There, breathe.but ;few whose aspect might 
defy 


The full encounter. of his searching eye ; 

He had the skill, when’ Cunning’s gaze 
would’ seek 

To probe'his heart and'watch his changing 
cheek; 

At-oncethe observer’s' purpose ‘to espy, 

And envyhimself roll back-his serutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought, than drag that chief’s 
to'day. 

There was a laughing Dévil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—and Mercy sighed 
farewell. 


It.is not, however, the! sombre and 
mysterious Sbogar, or Lothariojowho 
mostly interests.us' in this Romance. 
His mistress, “Antonia,—a most’ ori- 
ginal conception,takes a farstronger 
hold of the imagination: ‘Antonia has 
her sex’s weakness of body, with ¢on- 
stitutional lassitude and infirmity, 
doubled upon her, but carefully hin- 
dered from trespassing on her sex’s 
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grace;or the power! of female fasci- 
nation. »:\ Hex :frame-is!imade: more 
fragile thany usual, oto -Aeighten, ithe 
effect:of her enthusiastic disposition, 
and. ofithe «strange avayowarduess, of 
her destiny, She seems.a-créature only 
half developed for this mbrtal spot,~— 
but rich! im all thatiindicates fitness 
fora fairer and milder clime. There 
is an ever-present, contrast between 
the insufficiency of her powers, and 
the excess of her sensibility—+between 
her weakness. and, her, trials—that 
captivates the fancy while it intimate- 
ly touches the feelings. One would 
fear for;so much) delicacy, coupled 
with so much susceptibility, were An- 
tonia even placed:in the happiest cir- 
cumstances of this world: but fate 
has put the shorn Jamb in the very 
pelting of the blast! Who would 
imagine the daughter of a wealthy 
French merchant at Trieste, left with 
her sister, after the death of the fa- 
ther and mother, in the possession of a 
splendid fortune, falling under the spell 
of a chief of Istrian robbers and assas-~ 
sins! But so it is:—Sbogar becomes 
the lord of her soul, the controller of 
her actions, even before she is.consci- 
ous of regarding himin any other light 
than that of an object of terror.) tds 
from, her fears that,he ereeps into, her 
affections. . It-is peculiar, to. Antonia’s 
character to form no |distinct wishes, 
to. foster’ no. strong desires,- the dis~ 
appointment, of which-causes her un- 
happiness. Her sorrows) come! upon 
her, in, deepening: shadows, -inisensi- 
bly and unknown. to; her ;4+>she finds 
herself betrayed into feelings andjsi- 
tuations of embarrassment: and @is~ 
tress,,without being able;to trace her 
own agency in producing thems! Her 
destiny. encloses. her like.a chainy:the 
weight of which ‘is terribly. dispropor- 
tionate to her frail being... All ature 
tums, a sinister aspect towards this 
innocent, weak, beautiful creature, 
mwho, pines in a sphere for which she 
is not fit, like an exotic plant froma 
warmer land, which.droaps inferior 
to its companions, -because its, quali- 
ties adapt it to surpass:them amidst 
finer and purer elements ofaxistence. 
Her life is surrounded: by, émblems, of 
mourning, and sad presagest,; her 
thoughts have a natural biasito paiti- 
ful and melancholy subjects: -out of 
every object. her imagination! instant- 
ly decomposes. its, qualities and ten- 
dencies of a gloomy afflicting kind ; 
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and on these her contemplation seizes 
as on its natural food. The mono- 
tonous chorus 01 a presaging song ac- 
companies her, steps, jvherever, she 
soes: the cannon. of the fortress of 
Puino, the den .of the brigands, 


¥ 
4 


sounds from afar on her ears, to star- 


tle her in the most significant mo- 
snts of her history. But above the 


y 


ness of her fortunes, and the de- 
y of her constitution, the charm 
xternal beauty and elegance is 
unt. She is. a vision of 
ss:, an Elysian spirit, 
ive, pale, and holy,—sheddmg 
radiance on all that 1s near to 
entle steps. 
ave already said, that An- 
1s the daughter of a French 
made a large for- 
Je died, leaving 
her and to Madame 
Alberti, bis eldest daughter, in whose 
nate care Antonia might well 
confide, but whose natural tendency 
usiasm did not constitute her 


elicate a creature as her young- 
er sister. Her sole idea, however, 
vas to watch over the happiness of 
Antonia, and the benevolence of her 
disposition was sufficient to hinder 


Id, while it was possible for 
useful to another. 
a's mother had died of that 
sad malady which wastes life away 
by slow degrees, and which seems to 
alight to choose its victims amongst 
ve fairest and the best. Without 
hereditary taint 
she seemed never- 


st, already the habitation 
isease, a fragile and im- 
¢ The expression. of 


Wer « a wurant YO +> 
Lcenance Was beseeching and 


of mortal 


vta nt px 
rrecucxz 


clearness, sottly flushed with the most 
delicate carnation ; her hair ofa golden 
brown.; her form, yielding and '‘slen- 
der—bevraying weakness, but at the 
same tiine constituting it a charm. 
«She did not seem actually to suf- 
fer; but, she seemed to live only by,a 
sort of effort.’ Her heart, appeared 
to have but, one manner of feeling: 
her imagination was wholly occupied 
with the distressing loss of her father 
and mother, and the least’ circum- 
stance that.happened awoke her to, a 
seneral sense of sorrow. She was 
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persuaded too, that there was some- 
thing particular in her organisation, 
and this persuasion augmented’ her 
timidity and her love of solitude. 

The favourite walk of the sisters 
was from their chateau along the 
shore of the gulph, up almost to the 
entrance into Trieste. The view from 
hence is animatedly described, m all 
the riches of its natural beauty, and 
the pomp of its historical recollec- 
tions. The powertul Aquileia, one 
of the antient queens of the world ; 
the Timavus, sung by Virgil, be- 
longed to this region. Diomede’ and 
Antenor gave it laws ; the Argonauts 
visited it. The view was bounded 
to the south-west by a mountain 
darker and higher than the. others, 
called Cape Duino. A castle was seen 
to occupy the promontory. During 
the civil wars of Italy, Dante took 
refuge in this fortress, called by the 
populace the palace of Attila ; and 
its horrible construction, ,and dreary 
gloom, are supposed to have furnished 
thelocalinspiration to the composition 
of his grand poem, and to have sug- 
gested some of the features im his de- 
scription of hell. 

At the time of our story it is other- 
wise occupied than by poets. Zhe 
Brethren of the Common, Good have 
constituted it their strong ‘hold ; and 
these philanthropists are a set ofhardy 
and desperate brigands, whose name 
is a terror, and whose neighbourhood 
is a scourge. The origin of the as- 
sociation was in the troubles with 
which Istria was agitated during’ the 
wars that followed the French revo- 
lution. Independent bands of troops, 
useful at first, became at length law- 
less and: terrible; and, after peace 
was restored, these pretended soldiers 
of their country degenerated into the 
plunderers of the traveller, the mer- 
chant, and the peasant. 

Sbogar was understood to be at the 
head of the most formidable of these 
bands; and extravagant notions were 
entertained of his prowess, his auda- 


“city, his, skill, and good fortune: at 


the same .time, while his very name 
made people tremble, vague reports 
went of his’ generosity, his patri- 
otic zeal, his disposition. to. take the 
part of the ‘oppressed, and to visit 
the oppressor with fearful retribution. 
A mystery hung about his ‘person, 
and ‘even his agé: none of his fol- 
lowers, who, from time to time, fell 
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into the hands of justice, could, or 
would, furnish descriptive particulars 
that; might be depended upon of this 
extraordinary man; and the common 
people of a,country, prone to connect 
all its notions of the wonderful and 
the grand, with the idea of old age, 
were accustomed to call him the Old 
Shogar, though no one could give any 
good reason for so doing. 

It was at this time understood, that 
the Castle of Duino had become the 
den of this. band; and the ravages 
committed by it caused the country 
people to fly for protection to Trieste. 
The Casa Monteleone (the residence 
of the two sisters) was placed within 
the sphere of the alarm ; and whis- 
pers even went, that the Old Sbogar 
himself had been seen prowling. at 
night under the walls of the chateau 
inhabited by these ladies. 

The romantic disposition of Ma- 
dame Alberti caused her to lend a 
willing ear to the marvellous accounts 
with which the country now rung; 
while her solicitude for Antonia made 
her anxious to remove to ‘Trieste, 
concealing, however, her real motives 
from her sister, who, occupied with 
sorrowful reverie, knew but little of 
what was passing about her. 

Some beautiful descriptive passages 
convey a picture of Trieste, and of its 
surrounding country. The two sis- 
ters were accustomed to seek the 
shade of a small grove of oaks, close 
to the.town, which might be deemed 
the most beautiful spot that even the 
happy. shores of the Adriatic can 
boast... It. was called, the Farnedo, 
and here an annual holiday was cele- 
brated by the youth of both sexes, 
in honour of the place. At this fete, 
Madame Alberti and her sister were 
present, when the general attention 
was attracted to an old blind minstrel, 
who chaunted the woes of expatriated 
Dalmatians, forced by oppression to 
quit “ the plains of happy Macarsca, 
and of ancient Tras; of Curzole, dark 
with shadowy woods; of Cherso and 
of Ossero, where Medea scattered the 
torn limbsof Absyrthis ;—of the beau- 
tiful Epidauris covered with the lau- 
rel-rose;, and of Salone, which Dio- 
clesian preferred to the empire of the 
world!” The populace were roused 
to enthusiasm by his song. Antonia 
approached him. ‘The, bard changed 
his theme: he sung of love and youth: 
the enthusiasm, which he before in- 


spired, he now seemed to feel: he 
pulled the shrinking girl towards him 
in his frenzy, and striking the earth 
with his feet, exclaimed in a tone of 
wild zeal, “ Bloom, bloom, in the per- 
fumed groves of Pirano, and amongst 
the rose-smelling vineyards of Trieste! 
—but alas, thou must wither and 
fade, if ever thou art transplanted to 
the forests where dominates Sbogar!” 
Antonia’s mind was struck by this 
marked and singular apostrophe. She 
returned to town late in the evening 
accompanied. by her sister: an inte- 
resting conversation took place be- 
tween them relative to The Brethren 
of the Common Good, in the midst of 
which a step is heard near them: they 
listen; a youthful and melodious 
voice,—one of those privileged to 
charm grief and wile away care, was 
heard. . A young man, dressed in the 
Venetian style, his hat turned up, and 
adorned. with a floating plume, was 
seen springing from rock to rock, on 
the side of the mountain above their 
path, like a phantom of the night--and 
the burthen of the song of the blind 
minstrel, again broke on the astonish= 
ed ears of Antonia:—‘‘ Alas, thou 
must wither and fade, if ever thou 
art transplanted to the forests where 
dominates Sbogar!” A shrill fearful 
shriek was heard near him, like that 
of a wild beast ; and suddenly it was 
repeated in twenty different parts of 
the forest. The singer instantly dis- 
appeared, repeating the verse that 
had so powerfully impressed Antonia. 
The effect of these mysterious cir- 
cumstances on the minds of the two 
sisters is well described by the novel- 
ist, and consistently with Antonia’s 
character, such as we have sketched 
it. It was not our original intention to 
follow the course of the story, or to 
give any idea of it, indeed: some 
general remarks on the style and 
character of a work, distinguished by 
imagination and feeling to a degree 
very unusual in’ French literature, 
were all we had any design to offer ; 
and this we have now done. Suffice 
it then now to say, that Antonia has 
soon unequivocal cause to know that 
her steps are watched. by the famous 
brigand ; and she and her sister soon 
after leave Trieste for Venice. 
Romantic adventures. follow, in 
which Sbogar finds means. to be with 
his mistress, though of course un- 
known to her. His name is, still her 
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terroi? At Venice’ she finds» every 
tongue employedin -speakitig of the 
extraordmary stranger, 7 Lothario.— 
According to the*popular account, he 
was) alyoung man who ‘appeared, ‘at 
tincertain intepvals}' at’ Venice, the 
periods! of his: absence being some- 
times long/arid sometimes short. He 
lived in'the style of a prince, but his 
attention was chiefly given-'to’ the 
poor classes.’ He’ ‘could ‘scarcely be 
said to live intimately with anyone, 
—and the favourable opportunities 
for gallantry which the Mistress of 
the Adriatic offers, were gerierally 
supposed to be neglected by him. 
His place of birth, and ‘proper resi- 
dence were unknown.’ Amidst the 
revolutions of governments he ap- 
peared to live undisturbed. He was 
the object of unbounded popularity 
at Venice amongst the common peo- 
ple, yet a sort of morosity and dis- 
dain hindered him from seeking their 
good-will. Infirmity or suffering 
constituted the only claim to notice 
which he readily acknowledged. Yet 
he went generally into the fashionable 
circles, and his taste, when the coh- 
versation ‘turned on matters’ of art, 
was discovered to be elegant and.m- 
structed. Antonia is struck by these 
accounts’ of the strange mysterious 
visitor, and at the first party to which 
she and her sister go, she sees Lo- 
thario enter. 


The reader already anticipates 
that Lothario is’ Sbogan; that Anto- 
nia is led’ to cherish! :amaftection for 
him,--that this affection is her miseity, 
and ultimately héerideath.! db is not till 
the last fatal’sceneéyawhen her dower, 
who has fallencintonthechaiids of: the 
French troops} ‘is about ites fber dled 
forth to execution; ‘thatthe shapless 
Antonia perceives the ideitity of dio- 
thario and Sbogari! ‘ison’ 

<< Pile s'avanea ‘dielle+méme-pour 
convaincre ow /pour odétromper «ses 
yeux ; sa physionomie avoitde meme 
caractere. Il étoit envelopéo:diune 
robe ou d’un manteau de laiméme 
couleur. » C’étoit Mi—Lothario lV s’é- 
cria-t-elle d'une: voix -déchinanite jen 
se précipitant vers luis) Lothariocse 
détourna et la reconnut.»\Lothario, 
dit-elle, en s’ouvrant um passage au 
travers des sabres et-des baionnettés, 
car elle concevoit quil alloit mouzir ! 
Non, non, répondit-il, je suis Jean 
Sbogar!—Lothario!: Lothariods od . 
—Jean Sbogar, répéta-teil o\ avec 
force |—Jean Sbogar, cria:Antonia ! 
O mon dieu)... . ebsson icoeurisse 
brisa. Elle étoit par'terré, inamo- 
bile; elle avoit cessé de/fespirers.iUn 
des sbires souleva' sa» tétevavecila 
pointe de sonisabre, étbuidaissa frap- 
per le pavé en: Vabandonnant)asson 
poids.» Cette jeune fille sestimiorte, 
dit-il. ».. Morte; reprit Lothario, enila 
considérant fixément+ Marchopshitl* 


THE JEWELS OF THE BOOK. 
No. II. 


Berore wedispute the reasonable- 
ness of any objection to the imsertion 
of | Pugilistic Articles, on the score: of 
a‘previous use of them by others,-we 
Must ‘protest against the present sub- 
ject’ beitig sodenominated. The mere 
aqmention of Mr. Jackson's name does 
not rank itas: such ;—for it is settled 
that ‘one (‘swallow ‘does not. male! a 
summer. We have’ written quite'at 
random, iand4tvmay be'that we have 
succeeded/{asiwelbias gentlemen who 
build a statelysarticle according to! a 


‘previous iestimate Jor survey.s! But 


what means the! “affectation of! be- 


‘'seeching banishment for Pugilistic 


Articles, becauses another »magazine 
hath madea home for themi+—-and 
where 'wouldbe they benefit! tosthe 
world, if authors were impressed with 
the proverb, ‘that:<¢ when) twe men 
ride on one ‘horsey omeaan must ride 
behind !’—+Who would then; marry ! 
who would write :poetry?-who 
would! conimence! iao magazine) mow 

for:in this particular, there! are about 
fourteen'gentlemen already on a pony ) 
or who wouldbeden have! commenced 
one;! lafter) theo :Géntleman’s,+~+© the 
pensive Gentleman’ s;” as poor deceased 
Mr. Corcoran calls:iti+No+theworld 
is (open to /improvement—toexcite- 


* An English translation of this work has just appeared, under the title of Giovanni 
Sbogarro. It is rendered in some passages with elegance, but it is generally disfigured 


by alterations. 


ament-to competition. 
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If, no. second 
man were toienter the prize ring (we 
trustithisi rough! allusion: will be par- 


toned iby all silken, correspondents) 
there would be-little! hopes of a fight. 


iWhatiin boyhood: awas! a: finer. game 


that 6 follow!imy leader,” and yet 


how desolate would this game be laid 
bycthe adoption of ithe wretched pro- 
verb. y///Phe Vaulters.at . Astley’s 
Theatre, if the principle be allowed, 
must give wp their salaries, and cease 
to leaprafter each other, like frogs in 
silk: hoseo yAt/isothe very. risk << of 
riding behind” that imspires man to 
excel si! 

Next; as. to Mr: Edgeworth’s life 
of himself:+—-It will be expected at 
ourthands that: wemake a blow at the 
Fiion’s. Head; in veturn for the heavy 
punishment it has inflicted upon ours. 


-Whena:Lion's Head throws up its 


hat):wevare bound to do the same, 
and to: make a fight of it. There may 
be some danger in getting so formi- 
dable|ia’-nob under the arm ;—but 
really the rash: way in which it “has 
givem its head,’ leaves us no alterna- 
tive’ Weshall therefore fi) it:to the 
utmosty-oWe persist in thinking, Mr. 
Edgeworth’s:dife, a) tiresome, vain, 


dinglorious book.. Where is the amuse- 


mentiofhis:carriages with wheels, 
and:his-oarriages without wheels, and 
his astounding passage over a narrow 
bridge;sanW the: people’s: wonder, at 
the intrepid Mr. Edgeworth—and his 
own account of his dancing, and his 
own account of his legs, and his own 
account of “a machine with eight 
legs,” and his own account of Sir 
Francis Delaval, and his own account 
of his own jokes, and his own account 
of-himself. «Whoican bear it?His 
daughter: may be pardoned her affec- 
tionate praise of him:——-but the :pub- 
lic is not his daughter... He eulogises 
himself deplorably ; and really, if'we 
may judge ‘from: his ‘own account, 
upon ‘very slenderygrounds: Phat-he 
hada good heart, weidonot! doubt ; 
but: his: heart,. like most Irish: hearts, 
was a good deal toomuchinibis head. 
He had whims of feeling, and misteok 
them-for spirited thoughts; | There is 
a long) story: aboutumarking thes dif- 
ference ofo a pair; tocpairy’: bind 
a pean,’ andthe intricaciesof the 
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joke, are, woven. with, the ; nicest, care 
by the .writer;— but, he; tells us, no- 
thing. of the ‘“sound.criticism;’, which 
he ; says, was. |ff mixed; with, 'this,.tri- 
fling.” n,answer, then, to othe Lion’s 
Head, we? would, back; (§ Buckle, and 
the, Racers’ and.(¢ Jumping), .Jim,” 
and §* any man of hisicalves,;| or even 
less ones, and Garneri inja, balloon, 
and);Lord; Byron;in the, Hellespont, 
and. afterwards, in.a\mzll forthe lady : 
—we would back. any, or, all of these 
against,.Mr. Edgeworth, for the 
world; has settled) their, merits, and 
allowed their powers,—while Mr. 
Edgeworth only, guarantees for him- 
self. Pherefore, right valiant Head! 
having, given, the, return blow, and 
met thy defiance, in, the, periodical 
ring, as hecomes us,—we leave the 
public to decide whether we have 
darkened thy daylights ox not, and. to 
settle which is most punished in the 
turn up. 

But to turn from the Lion’s Head 
to. the Lion's Heart :—we. concluded 
our last paper with the, promise, of 
some account of Street-walker, the ce- 
lebrated Fighting Dog,—whosename 
is never.) pronounced, in, the . Holy 
Land,*, or. in, Westminster, without 
the eyes looking a note of admiration, 
aud, the hands,closing ardently, toge- 
ther, in.tokem of ; wonder,and -immea- 
surable delight. , He.is, fifteen years 
of age to a certainty. It,is conjec- 
tured that he is considerably older, 
but no one can venture to answer for 
it. The last time we saw him, we 
shall not easily forget. He was coax- 
ed out of his straw, by candle light, 
from a kennel made under the coun- 
ten. of-a tap in St. Gilesis.. , He; Saun- 
teredinto the light heavily, yet nobly, 
andthe gleam. of, an. indifferent }dip 
(sixteén to. the pound,as we, should 
surmise ) fell upon a huge, scared; and 
brindled head, and: a\pair-of: dim, yn- 
conscious eyes, as.upon a creature of 
stone ! He did not appear to,have life 
iylhim, beyond what|glory gave him. 
He seemed to disdain breath and, mo- 
tion, /because’ he; washnet, fighting. 
The whistle,—the| chirruphef, his mas- 
ter,+the pat of the:applauding, hand, 
+thad, no effect uponidainyrit,.did 
not! causeia twinkle of his;ear orseye. 
‘He had heard :the: shouts! of, a) pit full 
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of Stentorian voices, with a shattered 
dog at his feet,.and he then exulted: 
how then could he, in age and soli- 
tude, afford attention or delight to the 
still small,yoice of gratitude.” The 
light being removed, he dragged him- 
self and: his rattling, chain back, into 
the den; over the ledge of. which he 
suspended his’ terrific muzzle in so- 
lemn quiet.“ Poor Tip (chance had 
christened him Tippoo with some)— 
poor Tip,” sdid his master, “ thou'lt 
soon be blind and lame, but Til see 
thee out!” Uncle Toby could not 
have expressed himself better. The 
other day, previous to our inditing 
this imperfect piece of biography, we 
went to the same place to have ano- 
ther look at his noble visage,—and lo! 
he was stronger and better again, and 
was taking his walk of recreation! He 
is a miracle on four legs !—When he 
was first discovered, he was a stray 
dog, fighting, and eating his way, in 
and out of all the corners of Carnaby- 
market. A worthy creature of the 
name of Barton, a dealer in this sa- 
gacious and faithful race, saw his per- 
son, and became enamoured of: his 
talents. He gave half a crown toa 
boy, who claimed. an ownership in 
Street-walker, and who had perhaps 
as much right,—(certainly no more, ) 
to sell him, as barterers in this species 
of merchandise generally ‘possess. 
Thus was the matchless dog purcha- 
sed. The qualities of Street-walker 
(which name was then given to 
him), could not remain in darkness, 
and he.soon became the property of 
honest. ‘om Pritchard—as worthy a 


fancier as ever spunged a dog’s mouth 


out, or fought one under three can- 
dles‘anda tin of lighted oil. From 
this time, having got into high hands, 
the fame of Street-walker began to 
grow: it grew filty times better than 
{sabella’s potted basil, of which so 
much has been lately said. A gentle- 
man, who is less often out in his .opi- 
nions,.on ,such .matters than inthe 
elbows. of) his;coat—(that is, at the 
intervals,.of Ais; inhabiting .one),— 
assures wus;! that;;idle and heavy as 
he looks nowjvhe is*as light as a 
feather; “and as’‘apgile ‘as an Italian 
greyhound in the pt—«< And then,” 
as this eager” historian exclaims,— 
«how coolly he takes it!—and_ how 
he will suffer, himself to be dragged, 
and shaken, and rattled, till his oppo- 
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nent is tired !—and then how, he goes 
to work! and eats. his way.from leg 
to leg, and finishes, at,.the brisket J: 
He has fought thirty matches, to speak 
within compass, and he has conquer- 
ed in all. ‘he tollowing passage is 
written by Mr. Egan, and it will well 
illustrate our remarks upon this no 
ble, formidable, and heroic animal! 


From Bell’s Weekly Dispatch; 12th Mays 
1816. 

This celebrated dog, who conquered ‘Col: 
Barclay’s fine brindled dog, near Bristol, 
for one hundred guineas,.is matched, to 
fight in the course of a fortnight, in, the 
neighbourhood of Westminster. The Co- 
lonel’s dog had beat eyery thing before 
him; and was considered so prime an ar- 
tidle, that two to one was strongly betted 
on him previous to his sef-to with Street- 
walker: but, to the great astonishment of 
the sporting world, the latter won the 
stakes in twenty-two minutes. The Spanish 
wolf dog, whose great ferocity and strength 
were thought to be unequalled, was also 
beaten by Street-walker, at Paddington, 
for twenty-five guineas a side, in fifteen 
minutes; though ten to one had, been 
betted on the Spaniard. Four other degs 
of nearly equal qualities with those above 
mentioned, Street-walker also very soon 
conquered :—and in the whole of his career 
(thirty battles) he has always proved the 
victor.  Street-walker ‘is ‘now matelred 
against Oliver’s (the pugilist). black tan 
dog—as gume an article in; combat, it, ap= 
pears, as his manly -owner.|.This black 
dog has fought numerous, battles, in all. of 
which he has triumphed.so, severely, that 
most of his opponents, were never able to 
leave the field afterwards., The above 
match is for twenty guineas a side—but 
Street-walker is the favourite, five to four. 
The latter is eleven’ years of age, and 
weight forty-one pounds and ‘a half: ‘the 
black tan dog is only two years old, and is 
about thirty-nine pounds in weight. Street- 
walker .is ‘of ‘the brindled ispecies, withia 
face resembling a ealf’s :/he/is training at 
Pinner, and jhas ‘a peculiarity about, him 
rather singular, and not altogether unworthy 
of observation.. It generally happens with 
Street-walker, for three or four days pre- 
vious to his combats, that, after his train- 
ing exercise ‘is over in the morning, it seems 
as if he possessed ah innate sort of feeling 
of the advatitages to be gained by taking 
care of himself ‘forthe fray, by gomg' to 
sleep ‘80’ soundly, ~-that \ ‘his trainer ).can 
scarcely awake him from his: drowsiness to 
take refreshment,till the'time has arrived to 
commence offensive, operations, , when, he 
enters the, field with the; gneatest_alacrity 
and vigour. The owner, of Street-walker 
has determined this shall be his last com- 
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bat, whether he prove successful or not ;— 
and, on account of his past services, that 
he Shall in future be laid up in ordinary. 


This is surely a racy account. The 
grand indolence of the creature be- 
fore battle is sublimely heroic ;—and 
he still bears about him the same in- 
veterate composure. His turn for 
meditation is prodigious. His lion 
looks ‘are incessant. Sturm’s Reflec- 
tions are nothimg to him !—Lord 
Wellington and John Randall, the 
two fihest fighters of the age, never 
pert formed stich decisive victories as 
Street-walker. And then, how im- 
pressive and eautiful are the names 
of those over whom he has triumphed 
so. terrifically !—The Spanish Wolf 
Dog! The spirit of ferocity com- 
pressed into a few English syllables ! 
—Then there is that rich piece of 
colour, the Black Tun Dog! How 
deep, how dark, how intense a pic- 
ture! The Paddington Pointer re- 
minds one of the gang in the Beggar’s 
Opera, and betokens a canine Filch, 
as plainly as words can speak !—It 
relishes of Curl Pated Hugh,—and 
touches the pensive chord of Bob 
Booty /—Perhaps all these names are 
surpassed by that simple, slang, Eng- 
lish.denomination, StReET-WALKER! 
The Bristol Brindle fades before its 
high-way simplicity. We cannot re- 
sist, though itis long, giving Mr. 
Egan’ s sporting account of. the battle: 
and ind eed, many a young lady would 
be inceuséd, if we were to leave her in 
ignorance » of the issue of the'combat. 
‘a he female sex adores heroism in 
man or dog. Henceforth, thou brind- 
led wanderer,of the shambles, shall 
thy,.name.,and,,nature, be, dear.. to 
many a gentle memory !—Thy deeds 
shall: be enshrined in-many a tender 
breast !—- Thy. pyebald. face ‘shall 
gloom on. fan, and ridicule, and 
screen !—Thy valour be eulogized 
between the pauses of the quadrille, 

and the acts of the Opera !—Thou 
shalt be pointed out to aspiring pup- 
pies, as the pattern, of. perfection ; 
and thy awful jaw shall, perhaps, yet 
droop. as the frontispiece of the 
Lady’s Magazine !_In, the following 
account, the pen of Mr. Kean seems 
plucked: from ‘the wingoot a bird of 
Paradise !~“ItGas) a bright plume in- 
deed !—-a' feather ‘for? the cap of 
Fame !—To proceed. 


= 


Account of the Fight between Street-walker 
oO 
and Boxer. 


The match between these two celebrated 
dogs, for fifty guineas a side, took place on 
Wednesday evening last,’ May 23, at the 
Amphitheatre, Duck-lane}' Westminster.— 
Admittance, 2s.each' person. “'' The fame 
of these game animals had excited such an 
uncommon degree of curiosity among the 
Canine Fancy, that: the doors of the Am- 
phitheatre were closely besieged at an 
early hour, in order to obtain a good seat, 
to witness all the movements of attack and 
defence, exhibited by these sagacious milling 
quadrupeds. The audience were anxiety 
itself, and conglomerated together in one 
rude squeeze, from the high sporting bit of 
blood, trimmed out in all the paraphernalia 
of tremendous cossacks and tight body-fit 
upper tog, jostling against knights of’ the 
rainbow, natty coachmen, milling coves, 
&c. down to the flash costermonger. It was 
one of NaTuReE’s primest moments :— 
Pride forgot her place,—and Equality 
reigned paramount. If no jury were con- 
sidered necessary to the decision of this 
sporting cause, a greater collection of good 
judges never muster ed on any bench ; "and 
‘however the technicality of phraze might 
have bothered the gigs of the uninformed 
in the higher shops “of learning, the lingo 
promulgated here upon this occasion, would 
have left the late Horne Tooke, with all 
his vast researches to acquire the English 
language, completely in the dark.—The 
time was at length arrived :-— 


*¢ And you ye judges bearia wary eye.”” 


The Hero of Shepperton * first appeared 
in the square, with Bover under his arm 5 
and requested that every thing fair might 
take place between the parties. | St? eet- 
walker, 11 about a minute afterwards, was 
prodived under the special care of a knight 
of the cicaver. Umpires were appointed, 
and took their places,-and the seteto com- 
meneed. Strect-walker, was not, long|in 
bringing down Bower, and,began to shew 
off his experience. in the-art of fighting.; 
but, Borer ; soon recovered himself, and 
floored the old dog:in return; and conti- 
nued the advantage. for some time, when 
the ‘bets materially 2 altered. It is impos- 
sible ‘to describe the exact’ minutie of this 
mils but suffice it to'say, that after ficht- 
ine for twenty-five mintites,' during which 
time alternate advantages were- obtained, 
bat) Strect-walker generally kept the lead, 
when, he at-length,, from; his great \exer- 
tions, | was brought. down, by,Bower, |in.so 
distressed a state, that, it, almost appeared 
he would not be able to rise. agam; and 
Boxer stood.panting over, him, imcapable, 
as it were, of administering any. more 
punishment. The dogs however parted, 


* Oliver beat Painter at Shepperton. 
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and, after a,little handling, by, their seconds, 
immediately, returned to the charge. Sércet= 
walker again took the lead;, got Boxer 
down, and tried with much Sagacity to dis- 
able hiso legs}: ‘Gamer animals could not 
have been brought to. face. each other,;;rand 
Rover mustbe, considered, a prime article. 
Changes., took. place ; frequently, and, the 
bets vanied.s but upon the weno, Street- 
walker seemed the; most, likely dog. to, win 
the match, .hree more rounds were: con- 
tested, and the, old.dog weat. away, much 
exhausted 3; and. Bower, was equally languid 
and _distressed.,;, Thirty-five. minutes. had 
now clapsed; and,.the dogs, were under the 
care of their seconds,. when several persons 
cried out ‘“ time, time !”—but the .atten- 
dant upon Strect-walker, not. haying the 
proper notice given him by the time keeper 
appointed, held, his dog,, waiting for the 
signal ;——when. the..second of Bower took 
him in his. arms,..declaring that Strcet- 
walker had lest the, match, by his not 
being able to come again. It appears that 
the fame; Keeney s stop-watch wanted -six- 
teen seconds of the minute. Put no re- 
Jeree being appointed to give. the, de- 
cisive voice, the aboye match, ended, ina 
wrangle. Boxer, .it appears, jis not likely 
to recover ! 


Thus ended this momentous match! 
Boxer died.—But Street-walker en- 
joys.a green old age! The precision 
with which Mr, Egan weighs,, the 
merits of. the two, dogs,,and does. jus- 
tice, to jeach,\ is -tediously delightful. 
The. style.,.of ithe foregoing passages 
somewhat! »resembles ‘that: of Colley 
Cibber’s life :-it'is gay, minute, and 
PANE CULAe It may be obseryed, that 
the manner of fighting dogs is exactly 
the,,same: at this day, as it was in the 
age of, Elizabeth ; (which was, per- 
hanes) the golden, age, of poetry and 
dear- haits,;) and the announcements 
of the contests,,are: couched. in, the 
same fancy language, and circulated 
iny a,,ivery, simuar, way... Phe ,two 
dogs, fight jn,,a: pit of, about.four 
square yards sand the pit is boarded 
up neatly two feet high. In the two 
CFOSS COMMELS;; ja Jine,.is drawn; with 
chalk,,, and the, dogs are let,,loase 
from, within the lines. -The,secends 
may, encourage: them with the voice, 
— but to, touch, them is ruled,to, bea 
loss;,of. the, dattle.| Lhe, first, dog 
that retreats,| On goes away,|as the 
phrase\-is, anust,.in the, succeeding 
round, fetch the, deg, out, ofthe op- 
posite jcomer 5 and, “if he refuses,.to 
run, in, ‘heis dealaned the loser. A 

minute is jallowed between ,.each 
round. Afterthe first retreat, the dogs 


come, in by. turns;;; untily.one is satisr 
fied. These, particulars, are, faithful, 
to our own knowledge,, The. fgllowing 
advertisement, issued in the reign, of 
Anne, shews how the sppets were Set 
forth,then. cr Re 

At the Bear- asitiene ind, Rodaii: in| ithe 
Hele, near Clerkenwell Green}, this, present 
Monday, there isja great match, to befought 
by two dogs of Smithfield- Bats, against two 
dogs of Hampstead, at, the Reading Bull, 
for one guinea to be spent s—five let goes 
out of hand; which goes furthest, and fair 
est in wins the fight. “F 


Another . of jthe; same,period, runs 
thus :-- a4 
At William’ ‘Well’s Bear-Gardety tin 
Tuttle-Fields, \Westninster, |! this’ present 
Monday, there will beia green bullobaiteds 
and twenty dogs to-fight for) acollan 5; and 
the dog that runs farthest, and fainestowins 
the collar; with other diversions of.,;bull 
and bear baiting. . Beginning at two of, the 
clock. 
< There be bears. in this town” at 
this day, 288 goes ON_as 
briskly as ever, ‘with this exception, 
that it is compelled to -be “donde by 
stealth. Surely the pleastités Of the 
poor are hunted down without meérey. 
All the old spots, ‘celebrated forthe 
Fuge panes ai the ldwer ‘orders;” 
are’ dammed up.” _ Futhi?: PRélds 
are how nd more PY'Phat street ana 
enchanting Frétirentérity which ethoed 
of ‘old:sto othectyellings ef) ¢ourageous 
dogs, and to thetramping-of scientific 
and grecn bullsy is enclosed, drained, 
and apportioned, like. all other ,com- 
mons; and waste, grounds .on, ‘which 
pleasuxe or, profit was, formerly reaped 
by. the poor. .’The;verdurous|swamps 
and -béeaten -pastutess of n-thato Taney 
Land:aré-destroyed: io PoorcHabber- 
field’s house, “ The Fixe Chimbleys,” 
hath | faded" from “mortal ey esyowith 
all, its\ furry; furnitureyof,, clutching 
bear, and. slitting. badger,,.,..No,more, 
in, that memorable place, is.seen.the 
matchless, :.white ;,bull-bitch,—ring- 
tailed and tulip-eared—the, envy ‘of 
all, the .inhabitants!-No ..more,, is 
heard. the, inspiring chorus of ardent 
quadrupeds, stealing through the cre- 
vices.of the, building, on baiting nights. 
The, dogs.; haye passed away -—the 
kennels are,desolate—the noble own- 
er. has ..met with,.an accident. near 
Snow-hill!—Alas; ** the palsied hand 
of.rain isupon the Sata *—W hen 
will, the,... world ever see, another 
« Tuthill Fields! ’”—Now the Peni- 
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tertiary mocks),''with its sad ‘turrets 
atid'é¥el ess walls, the loose tenements 
anid’ irregular outhouses (fit habita- 
tions for the dwellers), which stood 
there? of “old.* 9 Paradise Rows ‘and 
Prospect Places have laid desolate the 
bulleringepand'theriver runs now by 
aopéeaceablée;” pleastireless, “and de- 
jected spot! What is the consequence 
of’ this baleful: improvement P—It is 
this ;—-The gentlemen of the sport, are 
compelled to _purchase and maintain 
hungry little horses—for which money 
in larger quantities must be taken— 
and ‘aredriven to“ the four mile slab” 
on a certain road,—or to Willsdon 
Greenj--or to Shepperton Point,—or 
‘* to. the: first, gate beyond. the fifth 
milestone, just: out of ‘Tooting,’—or 
tov anyother: neatly described soli- 
tude;“whereon they may enjoy their 
diicient arid abused pastime in quiet. 
Well ‘docs one of the best poets of 
this age say,— 
Pleasure never is at home! 


TFhisJewell is becoming one of mag- 
nitude; and, unlike others of its name, 
it may not.increase in value with its 
size... We: shall..conclude it, there- 
fore, with the copy of a.card, which 
is.noW-in, Our, possession, announcing 
a, badger bait: It.is of so late a date 
as the,9th of, November. in last year, 
and, literally ,runs.thus :-— 


AvGrand Gala Night for the Fancy ! 
On ‘Tuesday the 9th of Nov. 1819, 

At the Gentleman’s Subscription Pit. 

‘Where a grand Turnloose Match will 
take ‘plate between six’ of the best Dogs in 
this country, under the weight of 20/bs. and 
fresh badgers, and which is expected to be 
the'phenomenon of all stake matches ever 
fought, for one of the most: Valuest Silver 
Collars ever fought for ! 

Doors open at-5, and, begin| at/ half past. 


What a noble contempt of'styleishere 
how complete,“ a’turmloose match 
with ” grammar!  Néw'superlatives 
are pressed into the service of “ the 
gentleman’s subscription pit; ” and 
fangwage struggles to make “a gala 
night for the fancy!” \° Our ‘remarks 
upon Street-walker, have led us in toa 
curious history; but we trust many’ of 
our readers will not be ‘disinclined to 
firid amusement in a recital of 'pur- 
suits, ‘whith they might ‘tremble ‘at 
followitig or beholding it reality?’ Our 
knowledge’ has’ cost us°’some risk’ arid 
some ‘disgust, >’ but, the love’of seeing 
character “would lead’ us’ through 
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greater dangers éeven'than this.” But 


Mr. Egan beckons us,—and we can- 
not resist the summons. 
Jealousy and. revenge of aCoeki 

The’ habitudes,“says’' the “histotian;— 
the habitudes of the’ domestic’ “breed of 
poultry cannot possibly escape Observation ; 
and every one must have noticed’ the’ fiery 
jealousy of the cock.’ It'should’ séem that 
this jealousy is not ‘confined ‘to his ‘rivals, 
but may sometimes ‘extend’ to his beloved 
female; and that he is ‘capable of being 
actuated by revenge, founded ’on some de- 
gree of reasoning concerning her ‘conjugal 
infidelity. An incident which happened at 
the seat of Mr. B , near Berwick, jus- 
tifies this remark. My mowers, (says he) 
cut a partridge on her nest, and immedi- 
ately brought the eggs, fourteen in number, 
to the house.’ I ordered’ them to be put 
under a very large beautiful hen; and her 
own to be taken away. They were hatched 
in two days, and the hen brought them up 
perfectly well till they ‘were five or six 
weeks old. During that time they were 
constantly kept confined in an out-house, 
without having been seen by any other 
poultry. The door happened to be left 
open, and the cock got in. My house- 
keeper, hearing her hen in distress, ran to 
her assistance, but did not arrive in time to 
save.her life. 'The cock, finding her with 
the brood of partridges, fell upon her with 
the utmost fury, and put her to death. The 
housekeeper found ‘him ‘teating' ‘her | both 
with his beak and spurs,’ although she was 
then fluttering in the>last agony,’ and in- 
capable of any resistances» The hen had been 
formerly, the cock’s greatest -fayourite._4 


We have read this passage twice 
over, and are still iv doubt; whether 
Mr. Eean is relating’ an actual mtir- 
der, or whether he is weaving a bedii= 
tifulfable for the hearts of the feiale 
sex. It is certain that a great truth 
is involved ‘in his sentences, but Ke 
draws’ inferences, aiid’ ‘compounds 
them?’ with the narrative; dike the 
veriest’ fabulist.’ ‘It may betrue, for 
it reads like truth, that the partridge 
fell “beneath the ‘séythe,—that' the 
fourteen éges were etitrustéed to a hen 
oPereat punctuality°as a hatcherj;— 
that the eggs weré hatched, and'that 
thé little brood’ were ‘in’ their teiideér 
infancy kept in ‘the hen-house,“that 
the door might be left‘open} and that 
the cock entered and kiled'the hen’; 


~wLthéese sound like faléts :2 but awe 


really’ must’ question that part of the 
narrative, which states that the eoek, 


«« firidinge her with the biovd Of pitrt~ 
‘tridges, put’ her to'death.”_ And yét 


the romantic justice of this is béatti« 
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ful! We, are. only, astonished that 
so feeling.an historian, as. Mr. Egan 
has. proved, himself, to. .be, should 
have, had. sufficient self-command to 
avoid beimg seduced, into downright 
sentimental description, on so,affect- 
ing.a subject... We know more than 
one newspaper, editor, who could 
not have resisted the opportunity of 
decorating and, dressing: —the public 
would have had it dished up.in. their 
columns in. some such style, as, the 
following—which we offer as a speci- 
men of our abilities to fill a reporter's 
place with credit to ourselves and ad- 
vantage to any proprietor who may 
be kindly pleased to put us ona diur- 
nal establishment. 


Melancholy Murder. 

Last week a patridge, in the employ of 
the benevolent M. B , of Berwick (a 
man as remarkable for the suavity of his 
manners as for the correctness of his eye) 
while sitting, as well as she was able, upon 
fourteen eggs, which, for safety she had de- 

osited in a rich clover solitude, hearing a 
rustle, like the rush of water, in the grass, 
raised her head to ascertain the cause, and 
left it on the blade of a scythe. Her-eggs 
were inconsolable ;—but Mr. B. with 
his accustomed tenderness and disinterested- 
ness, ordered them home to his own poul- 
try,—and committed them to the care of a 
hen of profound sedentary habits,—a hen 
of great beauty,—lofty crested, short, and 
close-feathered,—with clean, sinewy, blood- 
like legs.—In due course’ of time, fifteen 
partridges saw the light (one of the eggs 
having produced twins) and the hen shel- 
tered them and fed them, like the bestof mo- 
thers... Five weeks fleeted by, and the little 
ones had never ventured from the nursery ; 
—when Fate thundered over the house. 
The cock, (a: matchless cock,—jet black, 
gypsy-faced, black-legged,—and rather ele- 
gant than muscular,) who had long missed 
his favourite hen, and: who suspected that 
all was not right, (haying scen a Bantam 
ogling once or twice through the palings of 
the adjoining yard)—was sauntering in me- 
lancholy mood, regardless of grain, or worm, 
or earth-fly ;—when, he discovered the door 
of his.hen’s chamber open. He entered 
with a husband’s, privilege—and lo! there 
she was, surrounded by, aspurious progeny, 
—by fifteen infants of another bird! In 
the affecting accounts of certain trials in the 
newspapers, we all know how earnestly and 
touchingly, the counsel urge the distraction 
which a husband,—a loving husband,— 
must feel, in contemplating the little faces 
he fondly thought his own; and discover- 
ing in them the likeness of a faithless friend : 
—such was the case of the cheerless. chan- 
ticleer !— W hatever the taste may have been 


in the days when Mx. Dibdin, :watote) his; 
opera of the. Cabinet, it is clear that few 
persons now exist whe couldjassent tofthe 
wish expressed by Lerenzoinvhis songs 
“« Be the girls like my|wife, andthe boys 
like my. friend,!’’—The cocks said. not. a 
word, but. steod in maute horror, his head 
on one side, and one\leg drawn wp uncon: 
sciously under, his; wing}, dine, hea ap- 
proached ,him with, a, fawning beak, when, 
incensed at her, falseheod,,.and maddened 
at. the brood of evils before him; he-violente 
ly murdered. her. In yain did her,screams 
reach the ears of the house-keeper ;—the 
neighbours came, but to witness the last 
elimmer of her round hazel eye,—and_ the 
feeble flutter of her speckled wing. .The 
convulsions were in her throat,_—and her 
golden claws were already cold at, theiz ex~ 
tremities ! She first’ opened. her beak, 
clucked a few unintelligible signs, and. be- 
came a fit object. for holding her liver and 
gizzard under her wing! The fifteen infants 
refused food afterwards, and so pined away 5 
—they were all intombed under one crust, 
—with only a few simple claws, erected 
over them. ‘The cock was consigned to the 
yard, but his heart was broken, and, he 
never crowed more. The benevolent Mr. 
B had him killed, and sold him.to, the 
poor. 


Such might have been Mr. Egan's 
account ; but he refrained. We real- 
ly know of no, story more pathetic in 
the incidents, or more powerful im_the 
moral. One lady, to,whom we have 
read it, declares that fourteen, little 
ones are foo gross, and, therefore. she 
does not. wonder atthe bird's jea- 
lousy !. Another,, thinks, the hen a 
hussey, but. is of opinion that, as it 
was a first offence, the husband might 
have been pacified with reprimanding 
her. <A third, doubts whether the 
story is not beneath a moral, and too 
insignificant. for an application, to 
human kind. A fourth, has.a notion 
that it would do some service if it 
were read to Mrs. Y Wee WE Es 
thinks she recollects it in Gay’s fables. 
—In short, the story is received dif- 
ferently by different persons ;—but 
its moral “ forces an all unwilling in- 
terest with all,”—and therefore, fable 
or no fable, we are happy in having 
given it. 

Mr. Egan, has, with his accustomed 
taste, selected from a little hook, writ- 
ten by Mr. Hutton, of Birmingham, 
the following interesting account, of 
Miss Phoebe Brown ;—a lady, as it 
will be seen, of uncommon preposses- 
sing habits. 


But the greatest:wonder I-saw, was Miss 
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Phebe Brown, in person five feet six, about 
30° well proportioned, round’ sized and 
ruddy, a dark penetrating eye, which, the 
moment it! fixes upon your face, stamps 
your character, and that with precision. 
Her step;pardon me, is more manly than 
a man’s; and can easily cover forty miles a 
day. Her common dress isa man’s hat, 
coat, and a spencer over it, and’men’s shoes. 
E‘believe she is'a stranger to breeches. She 
can lift'a hundred weight with each hand, 
and carry fourteen’ score._-She ‘can ‘sew, 
knit, cook, and spin, but hates them all, 
and every accomplishment to the female 
character, except that of modesty. A gen- 
tleman at the New Bath recently treated 
her so rudely, ‘‘ that she had a good mind to 
have knocked him down.” She positively 
assured me that she did not know what fear 
was..—She never gives any affront, but will 
offer to fight any man who gives her one. 
She has strong sense, an excellent judg- 
ment, says some smart things, and sup- 
ports an easy freedom in all companies. 
Her voice is more than masculine,—it is 
deep toned; the wind in her-favour, she 
can send it a mile: has no beard, or pro- 
minence of breast; always rides without a 
saddle ; is supposed to be the best judge of 
a horse, cow, &c. inthis country. She is 
fond of Milton, Pope, Shakespeare, also of 
music 5 is self-taught ; performs on several 
instruments, the violin, &c. 


If, in the course of our wanderings 
through London, we are offended with 
the feminine appearance and habits 
of some of our young men, the coun- 
try surely makes up for this, by pro- 
ducing the masculime mind, and si- 
newy person of a Miss Pheebe Brown. 
She really appears to be the perfection 
of human kind ;—for if her step be 
more manly than a man’s—she can 
sew, and knit, and spin,—which are 
a sufficient warranty for her gentle- 
ness. Whatever is harsh, or rude, or 
sinewy in her pursuits, or in her per- 
son, is tempered by some softer quali- 
ty, that “turns it to prettiness.” The 
virtues and finer graces of each sex 
are centered in her. Though she in- 
dulges in the sterner garments of 
hat, and coat, and spencer,—doth it 
not appear, “ that she is a stranger 
to breeches! ”—-And while she can 
lift a hundred weight,—she is, we are 
assured, devoted to modesty! The 
very description of her yoic¢ is musi- 
cal,—and yet, though it is deep-toned 
and masculine,—nay, more than mas- 
culine,—she cannot, with a truly fe- 
minine reluctance, send it a mile, 
“‘ unless the wind be in her favour!” 
-——If her bosom is retired,—it is a 
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consolation to hear that she has no 
beard :—and theré’ is‘ a'simplicity in 
her “ always riding’ without ‘a. sad- 
dle,” which surpasses all the leathem 
intricacies of pummel and pillion. 
Her offer “to fight any man,” is a 
proof of that’ gentleness’ of ‘temper, 
which we can only expect from wo- 
man.—If she had lived in the days of 
Miss Maddox, we should have seen 
that sort of fairy Sylph-like contest, 
for which we have ventured to wish, 
and which we can now with little 
probability look for. With two ladies 
of suchfine courage, and accomplished 
manners, there would be no need of a 
half crown piece in each hand, to pre- 
vent scratching,—a custom very pro= 
perly resorted to by the market and 
fish women, in the adjustment of their 
little differences.—Miss Phcebe’s love 
of Spenser, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton, gives her, in our eyes, a de- 
cided advantage over Miss Grace 
Maddox,—though, perhaps, in a per- 
sonal contest such love would stand 
her in little stead. Often in our walks 
on these pensive autumn evenings, in 
retired street, or by unfrequented 
river, we shall think of sweet Phoebe 
Brown, with her agreeable person of 
five feet, six inches,—her excellent 
judgment,—and_ her easy freedom in 
companies !—Mr. Egan and Mr. Hut- 
ton have impressed her on our me- 
mories, in a way. which we shall not 
readily forget. 

The leaves of Mr. Egan’s little vo- 
lume, have started open by chance 
at a curious anecdote, which we can- 
not resist extracting. 


Singular Circumstance. 

A lady, resident in Devonshire, going 
into one of her parlours, discovered a young 
Ass, who had found its way into tlte room, 
and carefully closed the door upon hiniself. 
He had evidently not been long in this si- 
tuation before he had nibbled a part’ of 
Cicero’s Orations, and eaten nearly all the 
index of a folio edition of Seneca in Latin, 
a large part of a yolume of La Bruyere’s 
Maxims in French, and several pages of 
Cecilia. He had done no other mischief 
Whatever, and not a vestige remained of 
the leaves that he had devoured. ** Will it 
be fair,” Mr. Egan ‘very neatly asks,— 
“will it be fair hericeforth to ‘dignify a 
dunce with the name of’ this literary ani- 
mal ? ?’?— 


The Ass “ had done no other, m7s- 
chief,” —Mr. Egan correctly allows,— 
but he does not state, what -our mti- 
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macy with the lady permits us to sup- 
ply, that the Ass had sensibly enough 
demolished the following books :— 
Wilson’s City of the, Plague,—Sou- 
they’s Congratulatory Odes,—Croker’s 
Battle of Talavera,—Lady Morgan’s 
quartos,—Et cum multis aliis !—'The 
industrious animal tried his toothupon 
Edgeworth’s Memoirs,” but he could 
not get through it ; and Mr. Luttrell’s 
Advice to Julia was perfectly indiges- 
tible. It is believed that the only 
works which disagreed with him were 
La Bruyere’s Maxims (being a French 
dish),—and the City of the Plague. 
Oh, that we could know where this 
book-worm of an Ass at present exists! 
For we have a library, such as it is, 
which we should have no objection to 
submit to his inspection. 

Deeply as we have dived into the 
jewells of Mr. Egan’s book, the store 
is inexhaustible. Turn which way 
we will, innumerable sparkling sub- 
jects (the epithet is perfectly modern) 
invite us to take them:—But we real- 
ty, like Sinbad in the valley of Ser- 
pents, must be content with the few 
invaluable diamonds, of which we 
have possessed ourselves. They are, 
and will be, a fortune to us. Every 
leaf in the book glitters like a river in 
the sun. How many interesting cha- 
racters, anecdotes and speculations 
beckon to our minds !—Jack Caya- 
nagh, the ball-player, revels through 
three pages of genuime Fives Court 
prose. Captain Barclay runs_his 
matches,—trains,—and spars before 
us.—Captain O'Kelly, the Duke of 
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Queensbury, Colonel Thornton, Mr. 
Elwes, Col. Mellish, and Major Top- 
ham, walk by us, not as “ the illus- 
trious dead,”—but alive,—ardent,— 
betting,--breathing,--all jollity, game, 
and spit! .Racexs, pigeons, pedes- 
trians, fighting-cocks, terriers, trot- 
ters, badgers, weasels, pheasants, fal- 
coners, fishermen, stoats, stags, foxes, 
and gentlemen,—swarm like bees.— 
Matches against time,—extraordmary 
snipe shooting,—flights of a pigeon, 
—all that can be interesting to the 
naturalist, the pugihst, or the gentle- 
man is to be met with in Mr. Egan’s 
book. It is the cleverest volume in the 
world. It hasno affectations,—no dis- 
pirited passages,--no tame subjects,-- 
no nonsense!,. It does not run a long- 
winded subject down,—but is “ every 
thing by fits, and nothing long.” All 
persons who have heard of Blumsell, 
the running painter,— Wheatley, the 
fighting oilman,--the inimitable walk- 
ing Powell,—Jack Spires the racket- 
player,—incomparable Dan Crisp,— 
the wonderful phenomena mare,—Mr. 
Wells’s matchless Pipylena!—all who 
have read of Flying Childers,—Snow- 
ball, the fleet-black grey hound,—= 
Eclipse,—Tom Crib,—Hambletenian 
and Sir Charles Bunbury; !-——all,. we 
say, who have heard or read ofthese 
great names, and who, respect,per- 
fection and talent whereyer) it. can 
be found,—Let them purchase Mr. 
Kgan’s Sporting Aneedotes,—for they 
are faithful in the dispensation of 
fame to man and beast. 


ITALY. 
SONNET IMITATED FREELY FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAIA. 


Unnappy Italy! thy fatal dower 

Of beauty, is the well-spring of thy woe ! 

Thence the deep sighs that from thy sad heart flow ; 
The ceaseless tears thy lovely eye-lids shower. 

O, that thou hadst less beauty, or more power, 
That men might hate or fear thee more,—if so 
Thou could’st escape the bright, but fatal glow 
That, while it gilds thee, hastens thy death hour ! 
Then thy reluctant echoes should no more 

Ring to the war-cries of a foreign band ; 

Nor then thy hills and streams and vales deplore 
The footsteps of strange herds from Gallia’s land. 
Rise !—Let thine own right hand thy freedom save! 
Victor or vanquish’d, else, thou art a slave. 


* The Lion’s Head is intreated not to growl a joke here. 
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The dew-drop is never so clear : 
As when morning’s first ray sees it, glisten : 
And music is never so dear, 
As when to its last note we listen. 


Though bright may be rapture’s first mien 
And its parting adieu even sweeter ; 

The. enjoyment. existing between— 
Is-a.vision,—and yanishes fleeter. 


We never know how we have lov’d, 

"Till what we most lov’d has departed ; 
For the strength of affection is prov’d 

By the joyless, and desolate-hearted. 


Our pleasures are born—but to die ; 
They are link’d to our hearts—but to sever: 
And, like stars shooting down a dark sky,— 
Shine loveliest—when fading for ever !— B. B. 


GERMAN. DESCRIPTIONS OF HOGARTH’S WORKS. 


TuAr extraordinary character, Lichtenberg,—who died in 1799, aged fifty= 
four, after having suffered during many of the last years of his life under 
hypoecondria, and a generally restless imagination,—is the author of the most 
elaborate description of Hogarth’s works which is in existence. The series 
occupies, we believe, eleven 8vo parts, and it is written throughout with 
the ‘intensest feeling for the subject ; though the common German, disposi- 
tion to 'see more meaning in a thing than its author ever intended it to 
convey, is very apparent in it. The Germans boast that no Englishman has 
done so'muclhi as their countryman to honour the English artist: they are not 
aware of’ Mr. Lamb’s exquisite essays, which are altogether of a far purer 
and deeper sympathy with Hogarth’s spirit, than Lichtenberg’s oddities. 


Mri Lamb has’ too much real feeling, and it is of too true a stamp, to be ever- 


what can’ be fairly called whimsical? No writer ever yet united tears and 
smiles in°such gentle, harmonious, delightful companionship—but. this is 


always done by him easily, and naturally, without the aid of affected con-_ 


trasts, or forced transitions. His is precisely the hand wanted to touch.the 


works of Hogarth. On canvas, and on copper, they do every thing for them< © 


selves: but in print the representation, perhaps, gains something which is 
needful to it, by being seen reflected in the delicate yet sparkling medium 
of such a sensibility as we have beew deseribing. Mr. Lamb, as Hogarth’s 
commentator, interferes with nothing, alters nothing, strains nothing of the 
original :—he takes no exceptions, offers no amendments ; but, in transfusing 
into words, giving “ a name” to,the (graphical descriptions, the softening 
and elevating influence of his,;manner,seems,requisite to render)the transfer 
as honorable as it ought to. be to, the genius jof-the immortal. artist. 
Lichtenberg had not.Mr. Lamb’s,delicacy;,of mind, and; soundness of 
judgment. He is quaint, aud, odd, as..well.as-susceptible, and; witty. His 
feeling. of the various_pieces is, often,truly deep and, felicitous ;| but it is not 
always a safe guide. ; He has, however, donemuch more on Hogarth, in point 
of quantity, than Mr. Lamb; and.the country has reason;to’ be proud of 
what he has done, and_gratefully toiacknowledge it... It standsj‘in the same 
predicament towards the memory of Lichtenberg in regard to, Hogarth, that 
it does to the livingfame of Mr. Schlegel.in regard to Shakspeare. The lec- 
tures of the latter will compensate us for Voltaire’s criticisms:; The litera- 
ture of England is the only modern literature that can boast of having made 
such strong impressions on the minds of foreigners... What German or Ita- 
lian has ever written two volumes, or confessed to have mused thirty years,* 


: Bs i Aa says of the time he has devoted to the study of Shakspeare. 
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on the merits of Racine or Corneille ; or filled the shelf of a library (as Lich- 
tenbeng hasidondon dkogarth) with | sei ath and: taoea ty cheese dens 
on the productions: of any. French painter? ss UG 

w Lichtéenbergywasedistinguishéd asa man of science:piand indléed Tate a 
a mathematician and natural phalospher that he-was chiefly famovsd Lavine 
his life. He is now, however, mentioned by the German biographers as a 
man of wit, eccentricity, and’ géneral learning. “He has left a most curious 
paper on his own peculiarities 3*“—in which we find eccentricity describing 
itself,,; ‘*, I, understand motinng, ef music, ities thatickocancwhistles? whys 
the, author,,.; “ No, language canexpress, what 1 feel; :when, Inca sdent ‘fine 
evening, lL whistle, to, myself.ashymn, or one) of Goethe's touching songsv? 
He. describes, himself as s superstitious —believing in the: efficacy,-of touching 
the Bible ; supposing, himself| surrounded by spirits, and) worshipping his 

mother’s soul... He|,pre hierar small tickets, on.which he vegisterede:such 
providential blessings jas happened to him—favours réceivéd of God, the ‘calls 
them: and he,says.the,reader, will smile whent tel-himoithatothe lant 
guage of, my prayer is,often,as follows: * Oh, Good» Gdd!igive mey somes 
thing to-day for a ticket !’). But these are secrets that ought: to! temaind bez 

ween heayen and .one’s self.” When he was ten years old,/he saysyihé 
Jell in love with a hoy, who was. ge enerally at the head ofithe classt iE vised 
to climb on walls to see him pass. ‘his. may seem) anc awkardsconfession, 
but concealment does uo good,” About. this time -he attémpted to téach a 
calfto fetch and, carry...“ I found myself growing clevenerjevery day,—but 
the calf “seemed to become more and more stupid, so L discontinued: theat- 
tempt.”.,.As he advanced. in, vears, ‘he met ‘ Miss W..im a marrawostreet™ 
at noon,day: ‘1 ingtansly. teok it into my head that it wasadeepmight}-—for 
the people were all at dimer, and the street was silent and: empty!” : “BIS; 
surely, was,an awkward mistake.,,He says. ‘the eyes of i: «womanzare 10 
me avery. essential part.of theiz,persons. ‘1, wish ‘1 owere ‘only/a ‘head;and. 
that girls, were only, eyes.” =" When have beer in‘a fev er T have imaitinéd 
that a bottle, of water might be changed into.a bottle of wine, :asy easily is a 
square figure might be, turned nito,a tr iaugles’,- Lichtenberg) wasi very much 
deformed, in, consequence of an accident “he sustained, tr ouig hh ne nurse's 
darelessnessei in his eighth-year. SLO MIS? 

He became Professor, in the University, of Coitineatt ahd ‘ip ak yeni 
1770,,-he visited, England. He was much welcometh-byithe: inditilof-seience: 
of, the time, and was. particularly noticed by: George dELo Insd 7b theres 
peated his visit to our, country, chiefly induced (sovto-<dosbychis Majesty's: 
kindness,, ., He, now. remained: four years in England $0 and-acquiredithat ms 
timate. knowledge of our, language and. habits) and sthat/sttong erélisht for 
our humouys, which enabled hist afterwards.to become the-admirablé com: 
mentaton.on. Hogarth’s prints...,dLeis also the.attlidn fof Lettersion: Glaatick,, 
and. the English Stage. ISIS ST 

dis descriptions of Hogarth’s-works first ene intasannial: ds cata 
Pocket Book,, and.small heads, frony the prints weterprefesed! oDhe ipapers 
became. excessively, popular ; and this led)Lichtenhehg tougo!thsough witha 
large, work onthe subject... We haveithought-our readers would beshappy 
to see some of these. descriptions, hy a foréigner| ef productions more! pecus 
Niarly, English, than almost any,other, either inilitérature orothe arts pand:' 
we now offer one, > which, shallkjhe occasionally foHowed by amoreriof the 
series. The} account, of the arrival of the i poor! Yorkshire Girkiandshér: 
Father, will, we think,, be ag at It-is;jnot-sovstrongly marked ‘with 
the peculiarities of Lichtenberg’ annex as) somes thatomight have been. 
selected; but we have preferred ii because its pathesds gemume,! its ilfustra~ a 
tions easy, and) natural, and its:pleasantry;akinjte the subjectir | 

We have had our, attention attracted tothe subject at this rhoment; by! the 
republication of, Eogarth’s. Works, which is now linca-stateof: progress, ape 


In Votes Hird No. (VOL i p. 250.) we inserted a paper, furnished by, a corres v 
pondent, in! which''boiiie “extracts’'are Meade from Lichtéenberg’s’ account ‘of ‘himself, «. 
under: thechead Phenoment 6f Diseased Tindvination’: thé name of the author, Ub Wever. 
isy,by some Anistake, wrongly given.') Heis called (Walderstein. ae reader of the” 
London Magazines who preserve the work, mat correct “this CHTOR.| ; ) 
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respectable auspices ;—many of the subscribers to-this undertaking, may bie 
happy to have an opportunity of comparing: theiiminuteccriticism of the 
German jwith the engravings themselves.. For this reason/we'shallias we 


have said, continue the descriptions in future numbers. 


THE IARLOTS PROGRESS. , 


Plate I. 


dar issto.: then present series of en- 
gritvings; that Hogarth is indebted 
forcthe: first {foundation of that fame, 
which,oinicspitecof all the attacks of 
many now-forgotten persons, he con- 
tinues! too enjoy to the: present mo- 
ment, unimpaired vand ‘undivided.— 
Lhe admiration’ ‘with which these 
prints: were received; is not to be de- 
seribed: ‘The artist obtained twelve 
hundred subseribers for them ; and, 
asa still better proof of their suc- 
cess; wei may mention that they were 
copied: upom’ coffee-cups and fans. 
The-wits of the period quoted them ; 
Theophilus Cibber produced them on 
the-stage imthe form of a pantomime; 
and-other managers expanded some 
of ithem into operettas:' The title of 
the original work is “The Harlot’s 
Progresss” sbutiT have ‘inscribed it 
The Way ofthe Harlot; hoping that, 
in ethislivery:\intelligible expression, 
tlie: somewhat hiblival’ phraseology 
will atone for the want of ‘precise re- 
semblance to the English superscrip- 
tion, Hogartlh does not i¢ive us here 
ans entiréolifes abut! merely a> single 
scenesdramm éach oflits «separate pe- 
ridds9} Fe eommences with the pure 
and placids innocence: of ‘his heroine, 
and} fitishes with the déepest destrie- 
tiono> Sich isithe Wiy ofthe Harlot! 

Phissheroine is! the 'ehild! of a poor 
Yorkshire curate. In the first plate 
weshaye): bothsithe father ‘and: the 
daughter sthe latterostanding in‘the 
foretgroundjcandojust -alighted from 
theclumsy vehicle, which; as issshown 
bythe; letters» upom it; has brought 
henfromithe-above named 'provinee : 
—the formemis in the back-grownd, 
and ‘he cannot: so properly be said‘to 
beirtding,y assto be: on: horse-baek:-2 
How interestingly does the girlstand! 
She: is:evidently not>a “beauty of the 


highest order ; norswas: Hogarth, ‘at’ 
any! itimie}:a painter ! of: ‘beawty,Lor: 


ever,;as famas fknow, deemed soj-= 


except by two,persons, oné of whom: 


was himself, and the. other’ his; wifes 
But whatever, the girl wants in posi- 
tive beauty, .is amply made pin exs 
cess of health, infantine simplicityy 
and tranquil innocence. . 


Her ‘air is'that‘of'a’sound, hearty, 
unsophisticated’ ‘rustic lass’; out’ of 
whomt-as’ réally happens--something 
is to be made. Her frame appears to 
have’ been ‘somewhat expanded by 
her labours im‘the service of Ceres 
and Poinona? had they been' confined 
merely to culling violets, forget-me- 
nots, and other favourite flowers of 
enamoured and romantic damsels, th 
mould of her form would doubtless 
have been’ more delicate. She seems 
pretty well advanced in her teens ; 
but there is a certain angularity vi- 
sible about her person, which is clear- 
ly attributable to the favourite style 
of her village mantua-maker. Not 
the slightest deception, however, is 
either implied or conveyed by her 
dress’;It' is as ‘rustically simple’ as 
her whole ‘figure ; without: any un- 
natural ‘elevations, ‘depréssions, or 
projections. - Hat, ‘stomacher,’ and 
kerchief, protect what is’ confided’ to 
them, faithfully and unostentatiously : 
and they are ‘ass compactly occupied 
asthe cells of a bee-hive. In’ the 
first are no unoccupied stories, in the 
last no empty galleries:’ Phe fortifi- 
cations ‘are’ formed on 'the' Vauban 
plan, with a'triple or quadruple ram- 
part, extending downwards’ to ‘the 
parallel-placed feet} So:that; Whléss 
the: commander of the citadel suffers 
himself to be corrupted,’ it is inl case 
to'orésist. any assault: ‘At het “side 
hang a! pineushion ‘and’ pait of ‘s¢is- 
sors ;) and upon her right arm a small 
bundle, “which has’ probably” been 
given. tocher,' on taking léeaye; by her 
poorweéeping mother. One need not 
open it to see, that it colitains réfrésh- 
ment ‘and employment,’ for the body 
andthe soul too: 

Much of the ‘humble resignation 
apparent in the’ position, of’ her arm, 


aswellias of the bashfultiess “narked> 


in! Cher! ‘countenance, ‘isdoubtless to 
be'placed to the accoimtof the daz: 
zZling, reflection, of .the,:magnificent 
watch, .which,is .wornibyythe grave 
matron, who, is here placedenirapport 
with this child.of natutevio Who’ her 
lady shipvis;:the: ‘reader “shall” be Gn- 
formed in due time: let her wait 
¥ 2 
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while-we turn to look for the poor 
fatheri” “And! there) he’ \is'!seated 
pon’ a> faithful dependent’ of ‘his fa- 
mily, a/poor grey horse, a’ wretched 
pity-exciting beast,—that; in all pro- 
bability, has‘done his utmost, during 
the last sixtéen years, to carry his un- 
fortunate rider through’ the wealthy 
land; frora which) with a wife'and ten 
children, he receives a clear annual 
income of twenty five~pounds? What 
a’ lamentable figure “does? the poor 
animal make !~-His frequent kneeling 
has quite worn through the skin upon 
his knees, and nature’ has patched 
up the holes, not in the most workman- 
like manner. The shape of his neck, 
and the attitude of his legs, have the 
merit of suggesting a cow, and a 
butcher’s cleaving block. Neither can 
we say that the horse gains much in 
dignity (as sometimes happens) from 
the figure upon his ‘back.’ * ‘The 
latter would cut about as fine a show 
among the dignitaries of the church, 
as his four-footed servant would in 
a prince’s ‘stable. “He, too, is old, 
stiff, and falling into decay :—he also 
seems to have kneeled himself bare to 
the bone; and) like his humble friend, 
to be now hopeless’ of meeting with 
softer litter, or better provender, in 
tis world! His motth is sharp and 
parched ; ‘and | the® knuckles “of “his 
withered ‘hani) ‘are such—-that ‘the 
Scythe: of ‘death would ‘more’ become 
its grasp’ than thé bridlé whieh it 
tremblingly holds “The good man is 
attired in his’ professional habit,his 
very breeclés not excepted. | These 
are most ‘assuredly knelt throughs the 
high tops of his boots are therefdte 
vot! merely ornamental appendages ; 
they serve! t6 “wardLofT mockery and 
rs, and‘ are thus, what décétatign 
ever Should’ be) "both’ décus ef Hitmen. 
soaked-up, Bleached-wp; ‘comb- 
edtup wig"is truly worthy of dir Ho- 
tiée. In’ Gérmany we 
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a 
6 
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have no tdéa 
ofan Eneltsh! clergyinan’s wig! 'Not 
hi the Mast4nad if Pam contraaget- 
ed; Twill ever proeedd So° fai 
assert, thae we do ‘not knew! Wwhht 
wigs ave ey ay: nothing 
Deyond* then eve prépirdtion Lor a 
vig.) VBat those Thave4iist allied 
tormay Bepronouticsd to be) in die- 
itity and Gonseyuencey wikt the beatd 
Was’ atone se’the eticicnts! 2 Phéir 


v1 i a Ee 5 (pee cr Pram eae ae 3 ay yp ; }- 
Siape is at ieast worth an attempt, at 
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descriptiqn—though difficult,, if, not 
tmpossible, it is, to do justice in 
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description to “an ecclesiasti¢al yes 
ruke in full bloom! ‘All iiy réaders, 
I presume, know how oniony flower, 
or rather run to''séed :Uthey | then 
form a kind of florid sphere! which, 
being spitted, ‘as it were} upon the 
hollow stalk, sits high? and fine 
Imagine this “stalk. expandedinto 4 
neck, with just\‘as( much) 6f ‘the 
sphere pared away as is necessary to 
admit a face’in front) ''and!’a Hat 
above, and then we shall have, pretty 
exactly, the shape, the.colour, and the 
effect of an English clérgyman’s wig! 
Whether it proceeds from a disor= 
dered or poetical imagination, Ido 
not know ; but I have frequently, din 
the twilight of a summer’s evening, 
when I could no longer distinctly’ dis- 
cern their tall and lanky stalks,’/mis- 
taken a field of onions run to seed, 
for an assembly of English divines: 
All this, however, Tam afraid, is an 
impertinent interruption; for Hogarth 
is here addressing himself 'to the 
heart, and Heaven forbid’ that ‘ano- 
ther direction should be given''to the 
smallest stroke which is'’so’ aimed! 
Hie addresses himself, -P say) “most 
feelingly to the ‘hearts’ of 'thosé who 
know what'a brushing) aid rubbing, 
and combing, it niust' have dost the 
honest, man, before he could ebpall 
appear with credit)” ashe (might 
think, ‘to his préfession“a profession 
to which, nevertheless, it 2s prébable, 
he does moré honour in! the eyes’ of 
his ‘heavenly judge, thi °evén othe 
bishop’ of ‘his “diocése.’’ Could" this 
death-like “figarée” but® rides'in airy 
form, like’ Leonora’s William) inte the 
hall of the episcopal palace; Or'ithe 
snug diniig-room of ‘the’ ¥ectory, 
while’ their “inmates were ‘chaunting 
non nobis over ai'sumptiuous board's+— 
or across the path, upen the hageard 
steed, whilé’ a; ight reverend: was 


‘flying along it his coach vind fourss— 


could these ‘Corinthian’ pillars ‘of! the 
chureh -of England be made’ té sée, 


mi ‘so ghastly an inaee) the nenof 
their own “flesh; of thei ow ‘blood, 


) 
if oil eloth; (2 imight sayof 
their Own ‘wie)—“Wwho with; pérlaps, 
greater “merit; is! ‘obliged 40! #ehiirn 
Chars OP ng PEW G22 believe! mel it 
would! Be better for tMorals, andive- 
ligion too) ii? the prosperous lend of 
Great Britkir! ‘S00 OOF UOR LE 
But. this is poetry; therefoxe, away 
With, it—-that 1S», GOurteous -reader, 
away with the pgetry—-as,dar, the 


~ 
jo 
. 
~ 
D 
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peer|cuxate,,jand his daugh tehy we 
must.not,part from, them yet. This, 
theeldestof, his children, being now 
qualified by. Nature,to enter into. the 
world, the,eld manjhas accompanied 
her tg,town.i-7she inthe waggon, he 
upen, jhis, worn-out, beast, He had 
his;choice of two jolting conveyances, 
and it, does.not,appear that he has 
selected, the. more,,commodious one: 
We are,afraid,he has, been apt to 
choose waluckily through: life. The 
travellers are, just arrived at the Bell 
Inn, a. well-known. house in Wood- 
street; and. the. old man is read- 
ing the address of a letter of recom- 
mendation to the Right. Reverend the 
Bishep.of , Londen ; a letter 
that.cannotfail $s hit the thark, if it 
be,,well) urged... He is. without his 
spectacles, and, is. therefore making 
out; the s superscription paintully, while 
his. grey steed, profits by the minute, 
thus. afforded, to make up for its fast 
upon, the roa 2d; and is greedily de- 
youring some ‘straw, in which. cer-~ 
tain. ar ticles of ear then ware, here ex 
posed to sale, have been packed up. 
Flower-pots, pans, and dishes, are 
inclining themselves most ominously, 
at; the. feet. of, the, animal; and we 
already, anticipate, that, when : the 
reckoning ,comes,.to.be settled, these 
empty dishes will).cost more than. the 
full. ones, would have dopR) which the 
poor/pair-declined,on,the road from 
economical motives—more, too, than 
the entire value of the letter directed 
to; the Right Reverend Bishop! , Bat 
we must tear, ourselves from, this 
scene, of simp lie tity, for we have still 
much to perform. 

Adieu. ther, man. and, horse, ye 


unfortunate, beings!.,. Ft will be long 
ere we) meet; again. Still.\a. little 


longer endure the rubs and. crosses of 
your joint, destiny,. until,Nature’s 
coup de grace shall terminate all your 
misery! \Thou, affectionate. parent, 

wilt at least, be spared the pang of 
witnessing the horrors that await thy 
beloved, Maria, _ Alas, it is not yet 
known to thee, that the toilsome jour- 
ney which thou and thy faithful ser- 

vant have made from Yorkshire, was 
but.a funeral procession, conducting 
the virtue, and, consequently the fe- 
licity, of thy. daughter to, its grave. 
Thou too honest ¢rcy—in whose side 
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I have: jast discovered;a most(im- 
por tant mark,| close; bythe spuriief 
thy master-—a spot that has} cost; the 
artist only,a touch of ;his; graver, ;but 
which, has;,cost. thee! thy; dearest 
blood—believe -me;), that: since! this 
discovery, . feeb-trebly for ithy fate 4 
It grieveth; me, just as we are about 
to separate, toimectiwith this signet 
conjunction. between, thy! lord.) and 
thee. Yet, comfort, thyself, for the 
equality, of your Hpspectite destinies 
is greater, than | thou mayst imagine 
He has had throughout life a ‘less 
compassionate rider ‘than thou hast 
had ;—-it, would, have-cost the artist 
more than, one stroke’ to have repre- 
sented the sears which this poor vic- 
tim now conceals beneath his copri+ 
miseria? * 

Thus ourheroine, the good, honest 
hearted, mastrepeceng watage 6 ei, has 
just got down at the Be upeHn 
her arrival in Londen... This healthy 
country flower is now transplanted 
from its native soil into an immense 
garden, among imumerable species of 
weeds and. insects, . not imew min 
Yorkshire. . And unfortunately she is 
directly; placed in, one or the most 
infamous and) pestilential, quarters: 
Even, before she.can take root;,.a 
REPTILE. (I, mean her ladyship with 
the splendid watch) ‘taints her with 
poisonous. sting, so effectually as to 
prevent her from ever shooting, up; at 
least im this, temporal, existence.— 
Hogarth has brought his-country lass 
from York cshire—yet why from. tha 
county? The author and the artist, 
who labour for posterity, do nothing 
without a particular, meaning. York- 
shire, accordin ig to statistical writers, 
furnishes the most beautiful fomales 
ef, all, the Buglich .coumlties ;. and..a 
waggon, laden with some of the poor- 
est,, though not precisely, the, ugliest 
of these creatures, stops. weekly at 
the Bell in Woed-street.,, ‘This: is 
where the scene is. laid, and, new 
permit mea word or two that I may 
describe it. "The inn-yard is; evidently 
situated in. a wretched jcorners— 
should there be any; dwellings in the 
neighbourhood that,..possess,, decent 
fronts, most assuredly, they do not 
turn their. most, respect table sides 
towards this spet.. Fhe house, with 
the gallery, for instance, on, the left, 


ell Inn, 


* Copri- miseria, literally COVER-WRETCHEDNESS— 


species of cloak worn in Italy. 
used by the clergy. 


a mest’ significant name’ fer a 


It is almest'unnecessary to add, that there it is nos 
y 5 


vately semployed, is. the 


SO) AF @ 


could not well have presented to. its 
neighbour any ‘thing ‘more shabby. 
Upon the gallery—which, by the by, 
is partly “supported by posts, and 
partly attached ‘to’ poles—are two 
utensils, which’ are. apparently. ac- 
customed to, take their daily, station 
here, for the benefit. of sweet air. 
On the rope linen is hanging—at 
least something that has been this 
morning in the suds; but. from the 
single specinen, we. cannot exactly 
say whether it is,intended to be em- 
ployed again in bodily Service, , or 
whether it is merely in limbo for the 
paper-mill. The wench who is there, 
looking down, is holding a pair of 
dripping stockings over the parapet, 
and she seems to be looking at this 
shower-bath for Passengers, with 
hopes of its good success. 

In this miserable hole, in spite of 
all its wretchedness, we discern a 
man of some consequence certainly, 
for he has a. servant with a bag-wig 
behind him, and is regarded with a 
look of respectful submission. His 
legs and thighs, to be sure,;are,a 
little crooked., He is come; hither 
merely to. await; the arrival of the 
waggon;with Yorkshire lasses, and 
fo select for himself the first of. the 
market... Besides, his satellite in. the 
bag-wig, he has. for his, ally the lady 
with, the ,cul-de-Puris—for, she. evi. 
dently, belongs..to, him... Who can 
these, personages be ?—This is what 
the reader,shall now be circumstanti- 
ally informed. of. 

I’he,man, who.,has one foot over 
tne, threshald,of, the inn-door, and the 
other still in the house ; his left hand 
resting on, his cane, and his right, pri- 

notorious 
(olonel..Chartres. W hoever, | there- 
fore, knows with what ease Hogarth 
Gould: cateh, likenesses. and heuresy 
must be delighted. -at, finding, thus 
preserved, the physiognomy. and pier- 
son of-one of zthe greatest scoundrels 
thatthe praven has jever immorta- 
lizeds\; Among. the ;actors,. inthis 
drama, ithereaveitwo, who actually 
died upon ithe scaffold-Hy et this being 
is not one ofc them—not, because he 
didi notoideserve .hanging—amost,as- 
suredly:motr-hit} he, escaped. sheng 
tied up; dbecarise, with, those, innu- 


"ye tow 
> a3 mY] 
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merable, arts, of cheating, which, eor = 
duct to the gallows, -and in, which :-he 
was such an adept-s—he > had, most 
prudently, studied. thatiwhich enabled 
him:to cheat the.gallows themselves 
of their justiand. legal due. And 
hever were the gallows more grossly 
defrauded than upon the day,when 
this animal died in his hed..;, (Thistis 
00, new Information,,to, those, of my 
readers who.are acquainted; with 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the, ge- 
nerality of the English classic Writers 
of that period. Sharper,|debauchee, 
knave, and Chartres,,. are .;yarious 
words which, mean the,.same, thing. 
Pope has. expressed his character 
very briefly, when he Says‘ Chartres 
and the Devil,’—which sounds veny 
much like Chartres.and Co. Another 
Chartres of our own time has shown 
himself worthy. of being. ;admitted 
into the firm.* . 

The most. excellent epitaph, with 
which the celebrated Arbuthnot drum- 
med. the English Chartres out of the 
world into an infamous immortality, 
is well known. | Why, .do,..we, not 
sometimes read similar ones in. eur 
churchyards?... After reading, the,la+ 
pidary eulogies so,common with. us, 
I have, been frequently, embarrassed 
to, decide to, which.side of the graye 
a State of perfection beloygs,;=-Surely 
there, cannotr be .a:.* happier.jaud 
a. better, world,” than ;this; ‘where 
every one.who;:has escaped the; gal= 
lows has lived the; exemplary worthy 
person, described, on his tomb-stone J 
It. is, said,,,that..a few. .days..after 
Chartres’ death, the following moving 
article. appeared, in,the Adinburgh 
Papen,... among,..the , advertisements 
for. the |apprehensionof thieves, and 
announcement of the merits of quack 
medicines.;—, ti viotornr as a 

Yesterday, evening; at Stennibill, near 
Edinburgh, 224 May, 1732, at the age 
of>62, oar dean husband and father, Col. 
Tras, Chartresof Amstield,; after. a com-= 
plete exhaustion, exchanged his active, and 
Jaborious life’ for .a state, of eternal bliss. 
Religion and hig ‘country bewail’ in hina 
brave défender';—“the orphan’ “a “wenerous 
parent ;~-the’ poder | an! indefatigable BeneL 
factor.’ ‘No: offe feels Move ‘acutely ‘than 
ourselves this cheavy strokes which Allssan 
entire provinde) with mourning. | Convinced 
S52 but the 


, 2 21tt ty gtr 


hi? Vittonde POE TOR f St) 4x pel g eae | OF UMmiopyi eapth 9'£0 thir, [hte 
* The Duke of Orleans, previously ‘Duc Ge Charthes ip et omen.’ We should 
, “ey ate TS LLY Lewis - OF Ag Yn SID CC Te (40f 31) Fifieie 
also reecllect the Regent, who used to-call hiniserf a robes alfhough hé died nierely, a 
roucblc, just as his namesake in England died merely Yerduble.? tila sais 


i wine 


World sy ‘eheral, participate with us upon 
this Toss we prohibit all further expr ression 


Of Gon ddlence’ “Sisneds 

beldsns Huy, NWI CHARTRES, 
yvisamalt 2No Craktrresy Countess of 

boA .9t0 Weems. 


CePHis mia, WH6 was possessed of an 
HMcdmeé' of 10,0007 has’ come into this 
Althy hole} to await the’ arrival of a 
fréshCimportation of Yorkshire girls. 
We fellow Behind ’him “isa ‘certain 
John Gourlay) who was generally his 
aidélde-éamp’ ‘on such “expeditions, 
& kindof Bloodhound on the scent of 
whatHis master sought. "These wor- 
thies howéver'do hot trust entirely to 
their own prowess atid generalship in 
theirattack upon Hneéehes but judge 
itexpedient to'commit the openins ‘of 
the campaign to their’ valuable ally. 
This is the ‘old réritlewoman with the 
gold’ Wpatcnulog decoy bird, which, 
upon such occasions as’ the present, 
exchanges its accustomed brothel 
strains for the rural notes of the grove, 
inorder to entice some young unwary 
creature to relinguish its freedom for 
# London éagé: |’ This'most notorious 
female, who itideed was not ‘hanged, 
but who died in a manner as disgrace- 
fil avid more severe—this well-known 
and ‘odious characterof herday, used 
generally to’ be ¢alled’ Wuther Need- 


avis: She ‘Keptia disorderly house it 
Park ipide 5 eK if J ati'not mis- 
taken, isa back’ street Teading into 


SecJaiies’sffone of the principal’ of 
London. She ‘probably obtained the 
appellation of Mother from’ her ten- 
dertiess‘towards Her protegées; whose 
virtue! and honour ‘were aiually dear 
to hér as-her own! -Shé tod‘has' beet 
immortalised by Pope; who calls‘ her 
“theo pious | ‘Needham’ S(Duncittl 
¥3'393.)0 “Fo éall'a bas spe iantial procu= 
ress pious merely in irony, would have 
been too coutemptiblew joke forsuch 
@wit'assPope: No! She was! ¢/ely 
pious? and “her piety! Tike’ that-ot'a 
thousand others, went’ very adccurate- 
ly by. clock-work. ““Kver y, mort img 
and evenig she pe e#formed her ablu- 
tions,.by prayer, after the most Pr 
prove dxecipe os, and madesan. entire 
puanift eationseach Sunday, ; ail heare- 
mailing timeswas devoted to the-ve 
rious dities::of her!iprotession.. ‘My 
venders will perhaps suppose that she 
was a hypocrite; but this. supposition 
is_still.anore disp: araging to, Pope‘s 
ability, fox What. ane more, common 
than b awds who are hypocrites? No! 
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praying was not altogether, me- 
nulla ae ek circumstance that consti~ 
tutes the di Yer entia specifica, i and that 
réndérs' Pope’s idea worthy, of sucha 
satirist!’ It has been. expressly.te- 
marked of bet; that she has frequent- 
Wy, With-tears si! supplicated heaven to 
Bless’ her calling, in, order thaf, at 
length released. from su¢h a scanda- 
lous vocation, she might serve it in 
spirit and’ in truth. “Yet heaven re- 
jected ne well-intentioned supplica- 
tion.’ She’ was taken’ into custody ; 
put into the pillory ; and at the se- 
cond operation was so terribly hand- 
Jed by the populace—who according 
to the ali 


Still love. the treachery, butthetraitor hate, 


that she died before it came to the 
third trial. “This was indeed some- 
what worse than being hanged. Such 
as she was, we find her standing here; 
and tn sooth she tooks somewhat wea- 
ther-beaten. plaistering on her 


DS 
“he 


face iS Somewhat cit of ‘repair, as 
inn’ wall, which 


well as'that ‘of the 
most significatitly serves as the back 
eround to this portrait.’ But in order 
to ‘prevent, ‘if possible, the escape of 
her remiaiting ‘charms, ‘shé has -pru- 
dently stopped up Ww ith patches the 
holes through whick they might’take. 
fight; and she Seéhis’ts hive beenve= 
touching hey faded beauties. In ‘or 
dér to'b: ting her heart” more ‘immedi- 
ately in contact with that 6f this coe 
cr attire) she has pulled offher glove— 
since the manual rheteri¢ Which she 
éniploys for this purpose, doesnot act 
86° effec tually’ through” intervening 
eAlf’s skins and’'thus’ thé! pobr bird 
sinks mto an infatuated Se ép} during 
Which it is put into thecage ‘of Sup- 
posed lady of tank ; “but this’caséowill 
Heloeeund to have a Baék door for 
Charees) and? she is ot onsequently 
débined'' to inevitable destruction 


.Atathis is contrived and séttled while 


oat wood old parsoaisiabsor ‘bedi 
stidying the direction 6fcthis: letter 5 
AS that we niust Herevagain. place to 
4Hédesount! of thisisposvimany: the 
fAenne lof this other doitthe ware, 
Which Wt evena bishopuie will enable 
Kim te “nend aeain. oSo-ntuch for the 
“wPadtslotia lettered firetentmendation! 
‘Ah PSs sino too denote more es= 
sential parts_of this first scene: now 
proceed we to notice, shen the ac- 
CSSSOT es. “EA the come ; On, the right 
and, ates a tare ae ‘drunk, with 
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the letters M.,H., upon its lid :it.;con- 
tains the, maiden’s dowry: at this her 
union jwith, infamy and peudition. 
With a kind: of predestination, ; that 
nothing in.the world-can justify, Ho- 
garth has_given,to his ,hevoiue the 
name of Mary Hackabout, which does 
not express her present’ character. so 
much_as her. future destiny. | This, 
therefore, had better been. let alone. 
The English word hack, when applied 
to a female, is one. of the most insult- 
ing that can be used: and .if the 
daughter’s name be fackabout—what 
then is that of her poor innocent fa- 
ther? It is certainly honourable to 
the taste of us Germans, that we do 
not tolerate similar inwendoes on the 
part of an author—at least not with- 
out testifying our,displeasure: Woe 
to the writer who, in order to distin- 
guish his heroes, must invent for them 
these sort of titles.. No man had ever 
fess need to have recourse to such ex- 
pedients than Hogarth. He gives us 
the history of his heroine so plainly, 
that we could not have failed, at its 
conclusion, to acknowledge her to be 
a Hackabout, even had the .trunk- 
maker nailed the chaste name of Su- 
sanna herself upon the box-lid. Such 
Significant appellations. are tolerable 
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in) Latin, in Greek, or ‘in Hebrew, 
where we are accustomed ‘to regard 
them merely as Christian names:*thus 
the godliness of many va Theophilus 
stands upon the same footing withthe 
blessedness of the'incammate Benedic= 
tus Spinoza. 

Close to thisitrunk lies a ‘poor goose, 
nearly strangled by the labelion cits 
neck, which runs thus“ Qo my lo- 


va) 


ying cosen in Lems-street in: Londons? 


Where is this gift:to:beecarried? 
Many are the lofing cosens in‘'Thames= 
street,—well disposed to receive geese 
either with or without labels: sothat 
the feathered innocent is not hkely to 
fall into more honest hands than thy~ 
self, Maria—and perhaps too thy tra- 
velling companions seated inthe wag- 
gon. There is, alas, reason to fear 
that in London will be found « lofing 
cosens”’ for them all. 

There still remains another corded« 
up box with its direction; we notice 
it merely to observe, that this directi= 
on is quite illegible, and it must:there- 
fore, in all probability, remain wnde- 
livered, until some honest waggoner, 
who cannot read, or some cunning 
rogue who does’ not) trouble himself 
about the address, \provides: for ita 
place of security, 


ON 


ITALIAN TRAGEDY: 


INTRODUCTORY To REMARKS ‘ON 


IL. CONTO DI CARMAGNOLA, (THE COUNT OF CARMAGNOLA,) 


A TRAGEDY, BY ALEXANDER MANZONI; 


MILAN, 


Berore.the. time of Alfieri, 


Italy; 
critically, speaking, 


cannot be saidite 


have, possessed. any tragedies. Her 
bibliographical catalogues, it is true; 


boasted,.. with great, pomp, of more 
than a hundred, but the Italian peo- 
ple never thought,of reading them— 
they, remaiued .unrepresented bythe 
comedians in|, short,.no one of any 
taste or judgment ever tock notice, of 
them... /Lheyswene alliof the tedious; 
cold,.and oimsipid,.class, . of -which 
the Sofonisba of Tressino, the Anti- 

one of Alamanni,. the Rosmunda of 
i ate the Aristodemo of Dottori, 
are sad specimens, Lhey.were con- 
demned,.to, languish in the ,hands,.of 
certain dull pedants, who sometimes 
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cxted,  ;but» who. mever reathothém: 
These persons;: accustomed only) to 
judge of books -by their title-pages, 
and full of:a:silly pride, which they 
called love, of countrys; butowhich sin 
reality is but,one of the forms-of stu« 
pidity—stoutly deniedsthe poverty of 
Italian literature | in tragic composi- 
tions and, .with ridiculous boasting, 
piqued themselves :.upon possessing 
an amount of wealth, equivalent! iin 
value toa pocket-book:fulbof French 
assignats of the years 1794 and 179%. 

A few men of letters, standing,. as 
it were, between the _pedants .and 
their opposers, did. not, ventuxe,..to 
mention,,the -hundred otragedies of 
their progenitors; buty itheyshadsne- 
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course to! another subterfuge, in order 
toxpreserve to Italy her pretended li- 
terary:supremacy over all transalpine 
nations.» :They confounded: tragedy, 
with the operas and, boasted of Me- 
tastasio;! as if he had been: a poet 
calculated to have created envy in the 
soulbeyen of. Shakspeare—to say no- 
thing of Corneille and Racine! 

Itjis not our-intention to slight the 
favorite \of alk the Italian innamorate 
of the last century; the poet who 
caused the hearts .of the venerable 
Italian, matrons of the {present day 
to languish and. palpitate, during 
their youth; when they were under 
the discipline of their duennas. We 
only wish:to observe, that, between 
the opera: and'true tragedy, there is 
a difference so wide, that not to be 
sensible of it indicates total literary 
blindness. Many are the elements, 
of this difference ; but it would be 
paying an ill compliment to the sa- 
gacity of our readers were we to 
enter at full into their enumeration. 
One will suffice for our purpose:—the 
concurrence of various arts produces 
the generaleffect of the opera; but 
tragedy rests for its success upon 
the ability.of the poet. 
the poetry, if we can be allowed the 
comparison, may be said to resemble 
a member of the Germanic confedera- 
tion, who is obliged to furnish a cer- 
tain contingent of troops,..and no 
more: in tragedy, however, poetry 
is a single power, which» must» act 
vigorously from its own weight, and 
conquer by its own exertions. To 
place, therefore, the writer of operas 
on a level with the tragic poet, is as 
if one should equalize the military 
prowess of the king of Bavaria, and 
of Napoleon. :oIf Metastasio had been 
endowed with more imagination than 
he possessed,—if he had been ‘dis- 
tinguished: by \a less effeminate and 
lessimonotonous mind than fell to his 
share,;—an intellect more susceptible 
of »sublime) and» varied 'fancies,—in 
spite of all these gifts: he never could 
have composed a good tragedy while 
hecontinued to confine himself strictly 
within ‘the thralling limits assigned 
by the opera to: poetry..°'Those who 
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consider Metastasio as a tragic poet, 
are no friends either ‘to his memory, 
or to sound criticism; or to'good logic. 
Let us then: leayve'to ‘him'the fame 
of standing ‘the first “amongst the 
Italian writers! of ‘opera j—the fame 
also of avtruly sadmirable ‘poet, im 
revealing ‘to Italy the ‘secret ‘of that 
beautiful style most suitable to verses 
designed for the voice. These, and. 
no other, are the praises which may 
be fairly challenged for him; these, 
and no other, are the praises which 
are alone givento him, even in Italy, 
by persons of knowledge. 

We repeat, therefore, without fear 
of being justly blamed for rashness 
or illiberality, that, before the time 


of Alfieri, the Italians possessed no ~ 


tragedies—although many of their 
obscure poets often made miserable 
attempts, and tottered in the path of 
tragedy. Of darkness itself, however, 
it is useless to speak: but we shall 
indicate, in passing, some twilight 
glimmerings which appeared about 
this time. 

Vincenzo Gravina, who, in the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, and a 
little previous, was in Italy the found- 
er of true’ criticism—Gravina, who 
preached literary doctrines founded 
on reason and on thenature of things,* 
not on-the caprices and conceits of 
rhetoricians—and who wrote a book 
on tragedy, which may be even read 
in our days with profit—was also 
the author of five tragedies. Unfor- 
tunately the fact proves, that he was 
rather born to reason upon the art 
than to be himself.an artist. The 
plans of his tragedies might possibly 
be:dictated by sound philesophy, but 
their execution convinces, im every 
way,'!that poor Gravina was''no pet. 
His five tragedies only lived a short 
time in their fond parent’s disquisi- 
tions.» When he’ ceased ‘to’ write of 
them, every ‘one else’ ‘soon forgot 
them. 

The celebrated mathematician, An+ 
tonio Conti, the same who was arbi-~ 
trator in the famous dispute between 
Newton and Leibnitz)‘on the inven- 
tion of the ‘infinite /caléulus, was 
excited by his’ genius'''to ‘titidertake 


toe | 


#-We mean his books, one of which is entitled Della Ragioue ,Poetica, and the 


other Sulla Tragedia, 


j ° . . « « , iber, ) ds 
He may not be always right in his views in these; ‘but the im- 


portance ‘of’ the many ‘original thoughts ‘contained in these works ought ta Bespeak par- 
don for the ‘ertors’ that way be found in them—ertors’ rather to be’ traved to" the period 


thanto' the writers” 2 
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Stiidies of @ lesSaustere natiire, and 
he likewise! aspired? to 8 the tragic 
crown.” O' Conti wis’ much’ more of-4 
poet than! Gravina: ‘his translations 
Of the Rapeo of the Loek! and of 
Eloise’s Epistle to Abelard, give sus- 
ficient proof of it? they may’ be ‘said 
to'rival the’ driginal so’ happily as ‘al- 
most ‘to’make it! doubtful’ t6 which 
the ‘palm of * supériority ‘sHould’ he 
awarded:°' Conti was a man wh dis. 
dained the prejtidices “of ‘the. Mikera- 
ble schools ‘of Italy of his ‘timé = he 
knew and réspected'the literattire of 
all the nations of Europe ana}! had 
he not’ been'prevented: by premature 
death, he would have 'formed'4 com: 
parative ‘analysis of the theatres of 
Greece, of England, aid’of France. 
Such was his intentionbut it was 
frustrated. Conti had, “as we have 
stated, sufficiently studied the prin- 
ciples of literature: the had forinéd 
new and original ideas on “the ature 
of ‘tragedy, and’on' the causes"of ‘its 
effects. “Unity of action he! made 
chiefly to consist in unity of ‘interest, 
concentrating in one ‘single personage. 
He wished’ to try’ these principles in 
practice; and he adhered So severely 
to his rule; that he subjected himself 
to the labour of composing two trage- 
dies, the Death of Cesar, and Mar. 
cus ‘Brutus,’ upon: ‘one? sole story. 
His' reason for dividing them was, 
that’ Cesar is’ the Hero: of the first, 
and Brutus’ of the second! But Conti, 
in’ “despite 6f his “poetical powers, 
Which ‘weré vigorousin despite | of 
the beauties which’ one inects’ here 
and “there <ii'‘his tragedies—aid jot 
succeed in gaining much favor for his 
theory; (which ‘doesnot seem to have 
been ‘of the ‘soundest kind,) by? kis 
practice" His tragvediés were -éeeive 
ed by’ the publicin’that lifeless“weiy 
in Which’a thing which js neithereobd 
nor bad is *‘dlways received, IOS 
© But why shotild? we annoy “Ott 
réaders by’ contituing’ the’ naltive 
of the attempts aiid failtires of the' Teal 
lian itragié! poets PovPhe Merope'of 
Scipione ‘Maffei 98 /the only tragedy 
which staiidy! ateall rominent'in the 
theatre’ of Ttaly lat this times’ ‘and 
consider ei When Gt was written, it 
deserves a distiiguished place in the 
Hibraries* of ‘men'of ood! taste: We 
showld-saly that i€ 4g more worthy of 
thischotrowe, for’ ifistaneeé, “than ° thé 
Cato Of A AdigoH The pest! Ara only fit 
food for worrs ana pedants: ’ 


ESept: 

This is not ‘the placed ta bivéstreate 
and “disctiss “all “thé diverse dases 
which, conjoined together, proringedy 
for so'-long.a time, 'the ippedtandd of 
any esteemed tragic poet Ma douhy: 
try, ‘where ‘epic poetry, Wridah° af? 
dactic, and satirical; HHa héén CtitZ 
tivated with’ the ‘greatest sitecegy 02 
and which had’ eathered’ the laurels 
of Europe for its own brow! Ao few 
words,’ however; Will’ hé necessary, 
in order to rectify 2 loGiaPertor Hite 
which some learméd persons, ‘even in 
Italy, have fallen?’ T¢ is strange °to 
hear people’ attributing fhe poverty 
of the Italian tragic theatre solely to 
the great passion of the people for the 
opera—a passion which ‘has heen of 
long duration.’ Their argument 18; 
that the opera, drawing to itself‘ di} 
the national’ encourgemént, bythe 
seductive attractions’ of pomp “and 
harmony, did’ not leave ausuffidient 
audience for the poet; who'should en. 
deavour to gain ‘the applause of thé 
public by ‘the power of langtage 
alone. An empty théatre! wag not 
likely 'to excite poetical génius.! Now; 
it seems to us'a very dfiseable Mans 
ner of explaining ‘one pheétiom etion: 
to give notice of anéther,° Without 
making ‘any “refereneé 926 °HH® Fitee 
cause of cithér. olf tiverely' addticins 
features ‘of thé case ‘Could be“ held 
explaining it; Wwe WwoulAnd it very 
easy to disprove’ the above assertion 
by asking, ‘for stance, “how? 4P the 
opera ‘were really then “as itis nows 
the'sole’ delight ‘of the Ttaltaiis; ‘Gras 
vina; ‘Cont, Maffei) and5so many 62 
thers, wroté tragedies? Why, wher 
the tragedies of "A Meri appeared on 
the’ stage, the Tealans rin dersway 
to' hear theni ‘védited? TF the ‘opera 
had ‘really beéi thé aly pleasure of 
the vation) why did S166 the ‘people 
all stay ‘away from these last} ts 
listento the? thrills “of Maythesi aiid 
the quavers’ of Banti?> Why do they 
stil vite to’ the comedies 6f' Goldoni; 
of G6zzi;Yatid even those of the stv 
pid \Abbate’ Ohiaiag gs you eur 
Buty putting ati! ad t6 these tigeu 
less questions; we' believe we mn aypat 
once trace the poverty of the’ italian 
tragedy tochigh’ éawses!4-#6 the Giolit 
tieut and moraloeiredmstanees OF tHe 
country previous to the French re¥6= 
hition.: {0 1 SHS 1etFO JtiS 7 9 ai i 
“The Ftalian peoplé divided anionast 
themselves,“ oe" part eovertied | Hy 
foreigne''s; "another! under” the “dont 
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mand.of sleepy,.and dilatory masters, 
—a“third bent under the yoke; of su- 
perstition—had. no, universal, public 
spirit, .no. great, capital city, toigive a 
tone.to.the public, mind.;, Condemned 
to; obey;..and, that, most passively, 
Italy’ had ‘contracted;, during along 
course of. servitude, .all that. careless- 
ness with. which, slaves; are ,accus- 
tomed to .regard,,their .existence:— 
apathy,to,every thing ,which did not 
tend .to,.sensual, enjoyment. had be- 
come nature, in almost,every Italian’s 
breast... The words country, national 
independence, liberty, human rights, 
civil; virtue,,.&c. &c.—were become 
for. them.,void, of; meaning... Moral 
sciences were very little cultivated ; 
for they, were displeasing to the go- 
vernors.; “The, human heart was not 
analyzed :, for, the Italians it was a 
useless study ; as was that of history, 
for.they, had no hopes to nourish, no 
future. events.to which to look for- 
ward., Public education was entirely 
in, the hands of the monks; whose 
endeavour it. was to degrade the hu- 
manrace, in. order, to keep it easily 
under .their,fingers,, All noble pas- 
sions, were, stifled.in, the souls of the 
miserable Italians, bythe effects of 
such anieducation.,,./Phe greater part 
of the, public,.studies were, void of 
philosophy, ,,and,. superficial... Even 
poetry,; although cultivated, more ge- 
neraily,,.was,jonly; considered, and 
exercised,,as a momentary means of 
escaping from the realities of ,life—as 
a recreation. destitute of moral.aim or 
character—-a\ pastime for grown chil- 
dren. .Destitute, of. lofty, interests, 
without strong feelings, without, high 
sentiments of, human; dignity,-+per- 
mitted-only ito avail themselves of the 
amatory feelings, ta form,the interest 
of .their.,poetical, works, how, could 
such;.a; country, hope .,to, produce |/a 
true tragic, poet? ./T; overcome, so 
many difficulties, the birth, of a, most 
extraordinary genius jwould hayebeen 
requisite);, but of such; nature, is, not 
liberal. They appear but.once,'pertr 
haps,.in,four | or, five centuries 5, and 
if the French-revolution had pot, come 
to. the: assistance, of, Alfieri, he; also, 
in\.spite; of his..great,\tyagie powers; 
would haye)failed.to\ gain, Immorta- 
lity.,, AC ey ive 

This event roused the moral ,ener- 
gies of all, Europes; The Jtalians,\ as 
well,.as, others, , were, awakened, by 
itj,,they'; began, to. feel the. necessity 
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of thought; they, felt.the necessity 
of enlarging ,theix,, hitherto; eoufined 
ideas.,,,,Alfieri sought ;jnrprovenent 
by. travel.,,; He saw.the) possibility, 
of a future, political existence, for, 
Italy... He saw-it, it; is;trae, swith jai 
mind always prejudiced, in, dts admir: 
ration forthe) antients, ;without.tak- 
ing account of |the, real, wants, of; the 
present, very, different, state of civili- 
zation. ,, Nevertheless; he clearly, saw. 
this. political existence demanded by 
reason, and; he plunged) into the, idea 
with noble.ardour:,, He created him- 
self poet. of his, own, future, Italy! 
Alfieri’s, presages in.favour, of, the 
beautiful... peninsula have. not, un- 
fortunately, hitherto had accomplish- 
ment. It would seem her destiny to 
be always cruelly, betrayed by the 
other nations of Europe. She be- 
came almost necessarily the victim of 
France ; who, after having called her 
to. new life, after having taught her 
new: hopes, given, her, military and 
civil, institutions, and almost raised 
her to the:rank. of a nation,—denied 
her in. the end her liberty... In. the 
mean) time,,, however, 
were, put in;communication with the 
novel. -aspirations. and, ideas, ofthe 
growing: time-—and,,,as, the. serpent 
leaves its old,skin amongst.the, thorns, 
so did this peopie, inthe midst of so 
many , political: vicissitudes, change 
their moral, habits. 
apathy succeeded.a private and pub 
lic, activity,, directed: towards, those 
important, interests, of, which they 
were before ignorant. More; eleyated. 
and more. lively passions ; .more arr 
dent, desires; greater asperity of. me- 
mory 3; greater, sensibility, ; to suffers, 
ing ;,the diffusion) of, knowledge,ar 
mongst the populace; a sense,of the, 


necessity .of iollowing,the progress ot, 


the,.human,. mind, and,,of becoming 
active members.of the,great),uro, 
pean family ;.a,tendency to) the study 
of, moral. science, and, of, the human 
heart-+such,are,.some -of the, effects 
which the French -reyelution, pre- 
duced. amongst;;the Italian people. 
And these, effects may, be, considered 
as having, formed jthe |great) founda 
tion..of the celebrity of Alfierk;—a ce- 
lebrity which will, endure, fora long 
period—even should,,political.events 
continue unfortunate for{}taly—much 
time beimg necessary; to cause, to re 
trograde, the. civilization; iof a ipeople 
who have .once, been aggustomed to 


the. Italians: 


To their antient; 
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meditate on their condition; and who 
see ‘other natidns,, around: them, ads 
vancig towards aigreatér perfection 
of social! existence: 

In observing that ithe political/and 
moral circumstances of Italy | were 
particularly ‘favourable to! Alfieri i 
that! ‘he;in return; by: the poetical 
and: moral power of his compositions 
was of great) benefit to his country ; 
+-in styling hima’ great tragic! poet 
—a poet of the first order, and one to 
whom the applause of every liberal 
and cultivated nation’ is due we do 
not mean to say, that in his «works 
Italian tragedy has run through all 
the stages: which lead. to perfection, 
or that it has developedall its strength 
according to the mnate capacities of 
the art.. Without pausing here to 
make an analysis of Alfieri’s tragic 
system,—which we may, perhaps, do 
on. another occasion,—we must beg 
it to be remembered, that his theory 
was far too limited to leave room to 
tragedy to exhibit all her high and 
mighty powers. Alfieri subjected 
himself servilely to the unities ‘of 
time and place, according to the law 
of the French tragedians, and the 
miserable Italian pedants of the time. 
He reduced. the: interloeutors toa 
very small number in his pieces. He 
removed from his compositions. all 
those accessories which, when well 
connected together,muchencrease the 
sum total of the effect. He renounced 
altogether the idea of preserving cor- 
rectness of time and place in the cus- 
toms .and'manners of his characters. 
de made 'the unity of action to consist 
in} the .extremest simplicity, a sim- 
plicity, which approached, at: least, 
to poverty and nakedness. He eon. 
strained himself to represent nothing 
but -the-very last accidents—the cata- 
strophes of the passions,--nevergiving 
those interesting and progressive steps 
that lead to the final resulis, 

The: example of. this great man, 
however, roused the genius of gener- 
ous emulators ; and inspired other [ta- 
lians to makemewefforts in the line-of 
tragedy.; Theillustrious names of Fos. 
colo, ef: Monti, and others of more 
recent fame, resounded amidst the 
applauses ofthe theatres, as well as 
from the lips of the much-moved 
reader. But whether the tragic sys- 
tem, established by Alfieri, was really 
more congenial to their views,—or 
whether they did not feel themselves 
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sufficiently: couragzousito atten ptnes 
velty inva country whose govenamerit 
monopolizes even simple literary opis - 
nions,;—and wheresthe pedants (now 
more cruel, inasmuch! jas ‘they: ifane 
about to lose |éntixely:thie sceptré! of 
their tyranny ), denawnee-to the heads 
of the state; as:equalito:the-crime ‘of 
political rebellion, ‘every literary! dn- 
novation,—it is certain that,:down to 
the present time; none of the esteem- 
ed writers of itragedy:haveveyer \at- 
tempted :to oceapy a more anplesor 
liberal sphere than-the ove occupied 
by Alfieri: Giovanni Pindemente 
inay, perhaps, be cited!as-an excep- 
tion :—his intentions, however, must 
beconsidered and nothing else: and, 
in mentioning Pindemonte, we'speak 
of a poet too near perhaps to. mediocri= 
ty to justify our notice of hit insthis 
place. 

In spite of the danger whieh» in 
Italy is incurred by the honest man 
who proclaims the philosophy: of 
truth, some literati of that fine penin- 
sulahave loudy declared, ofilate years, 
the necessity of elevating; by. freedom, 
their national tragic: theatre. to that 
high state, of dignity:and powersto 
which Shakspeare hasiraised:that-of 
England, and Schillers:and Goethe 
the German stagéso The precepts of 
Aristotle; from:ancient times citedyb 
the short-sighted, as incontrovertible 
laws—tremendoussas:the words ofithe 
Twelve Tables toithe Romans,—have 
been accordingly examinedvand dis- 
cussed with) much) critical) acumen, 
The literary doctrines of Hurope:-haye 
been. cited. and appealed te... The 
absolute observance of.:/the unity of 
time and placéchas:heen demonstra~ 
ted to be hurtful, tothe full,exercise 
of the dramatic darts »Dhesessence 
of theatrical-iNusion: has: been: ana» 
lyzed... It has beenviestablished, in 
what consists the: true unity of ac- 
tion;——namely, inthe unity of énterest. 
The study of the, human heart, the 
study of philosophy applied tothe arts, 
has been substituted fox the study of 
the arbitrary and inconclusive rules 
of the rhetoricians.»; In fine, poetry 
has been, through the prevalence of 
liberal principles,reinstated. in. the 
entire enjoyment of her rights... When 
this was effected, nothing remained 
wanting but a brilliant geniusto take 
advantage of what had. been done ; 
and to demonstrate to all Italy, not 
by theories only, but by facts, the 
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benefits» of: the mew literary liberty. 
TEhecauthor of the tragedy, the title 
ofjwhichstands:\at the head. of the 
present paper, seems to be: destined 
todischarge this grand office. 

Signor-Allesandro ‘Manzoni, a poet 
greatly esteemed, in his own country, 
for several highly beautiful and en- 
tirely: original lyrical compositions,* 
has’ cormmenced his:tragic career with 
the Count of Carmagnola. 'This tra- 
geidy, which, in our opinion, will ever 
mark a luminous epoch in the literary 
history of Italy—because it happily 
lays the foundation of an improved 
system—could not, with propriety, 
be announced in England, without 
prefacing the notice with a rapid 
sketch ot the state of the tragic thea- 
tre of Italy —previous. to its appear~ 
ance. The obviousness of this will, 
no doubt, induce our readers to excuse 
the length of our exordium. 

‘The analysis which e are about 
to give of the tragedy of Signor Man- 
zoni; will justify, we trust, our admi- 
ration of a poet till now unknown in 
England. But we earnestly desire 
that such: of our readers as under- 
standthe Italian language, may not 
rest:contented:short of procuring the 
original, when they will be i grate- 
fukto us; we ‘doubt: not, for having 
given them thes first imtimation of 
so pleasiig:a work. 

But, before proceeding to the ana- 
lysis-of ‘the: tragedy’ in question, it 
will besnecessary to furnish a brief 
historical ‘account > of: the principal 
character, and of the facts: of his his- 
tory which» have chiefly supplied its 
subject. -The:count of Carmagnola, 
althowgh a valiant»soldier, is\not«in 
the situation either of a Cid,:a Bruce, 
ora’ Chevalier de‘Bayard; whose his- 
¢oriesare inthe mouths of every one. 
‘The author’-himself has thoughts an 
explanation of ‘this'/sort. necessary’ ; 
and he has: therefore: placed a-rather 
diffiise account’ of: his: hero’ imme- 
diately before his tragedy. 

The Count Francesco! di Carmag- 
nola, was the grandson: ofa peasant. 
Bussone was the.family appellation; 
the place of his birthua hamlet;sin 
Piedmont) near the River! Po, ‘called 
Carmagnola; ‘from twhence ‘he took 
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the sirname, which has simce remains 
ed) to him/in history..:/Dhe:year)of his 
birth is not: known, but: the Biogras 
phia Piemontese of/Fenivelli places 
it about the year 1390. 

Whilst Francesco, who) was stillia 
youth, tended the paternal, flocks, 
his noble physiognomy was noticed 
by one of the soldiers of fortune; who, 
in those times, sold: their» swords: to 
the best paymasters. | This) soldier 
invited Francesco to accompany him 
to the wars. The youth. willingly 
followed his inviter, and placed. him- 
self, with his companion, under the 
pay of Facino Cane, a celebrated 
captain who'served under the Duke 
of Milan, Giovanni Maria Visconti. 

At the death of Giovanni Maria 
(1412) his brother Filippo Maria 
Visconti, ought to have inherited the 
dukedom. But the city revolted, and 
was usurped by new masters. | Car- 
magnola, at the head of the soldiers 
of Facino Cane, then dead, sustained 
Filippo Maria; and, having’ first 
vanquished the Milanese, placed the 
prince on the Ducal throne. On this 
occasion, Carmagnola was nominated 
general by the Duke, and afterwards 
Count of Castelnuovo. He continued 
the war against the rebels: ** Most 
of therevolted cities,” to use the words 
of a-recent and very eminent author, 
Mr: Hallam,‘ were tired» of their 
new masters, and: their inclinations 
conspiring with Carmagnola’s' emi- 
nent talents» and: activity, ‘the house 
of Visconti re-assumed its former as- 
cendency fromthe Sesia to the Adige:t 
Filippo who, in the year 1412, was 
without power, and trembling»im the 
Castleof Pavia, possessed; in the ‘year 
1424, through the valour of Carmag- 
nolajotwenty cities.) This: creatorcof 
the» power of the: Dukeimarriedia 
lady ofthe ducal family,’ named An- 
toinetta: Visconti. 

But when Filippo found: himself 
secure upon his throne; and: satisfied 
irhis lambitious:'views, the duty of 
gratitude rendered the -aspect: of: his 
benefactor odious to himisHis cour- 
tiet's} jealous of the-celebtity. of Car- 
magnola, and ofthe enthusiastic af- 
fection with whiche he wasstegarded 
by ‘the soldiers; inflamed constantly 


* Inni. Sacri, «sacred, hymns) and some other poems, by. Alexander Manzoni. 


‘+ See, Hallam’s View of the State of Hu 
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the “hatred “of Filippo against him. 
Carmagnola was first banished from 
the’ court; and then, after sustaining 
many injuries, and insults, was neces 
sitated to ily from the Ducal states. 
Before taking this last measure, he 
sought an opportunity to present him- 
self before Filippo, for, the purpose of 
appealing to, his ‘old recollections - 
but in vain. “He went first into Pied_ 
mont, and from. thence to, Venice, 
where he was received with all the 
honours which his great fame merited, 
and was taken into the service of the 
republic, with 300 lancers,* 

The Florentines, being then engaged 
in a war against the Duke of Milan, 
solicited the assistance of the Vene- 
tians. The Duke did all in his power 
to induce the latter to remain neutral ; 
and, at the same. time, he sought to 
procure the assassination of Carmag- 
nola, through the means of one Gio- 
vanni, Liprando: but the plot. was 
discovered, and the Venetians, just- 
ly indignant, declared war,+—first 
consulting Carmagnola, who, in Feb. 
1424, was.created Captain-general of 
all the troops of the republican terri- 
tory. 

In.a few months Carmagnola, took 
from Filippo a large portion .of ter- 
ritory, together with the city of Bres- 
cia: { but the pope, Martin V, inter- 
fering,—by. the end of the same year 
a peace, was concluded. 


In the second, war, (1427) -Car- 
magnola,. after gaining many. small 


victories, won the great battle of 
Maclodio, in which he took, accord- 
ing to some histories, five—and, ac- 
cording to others, eight thousand 
prisoners, soldiers of the duke. In 
those times it was the custom of wat 
that every general should negotiate 
for the liberty of his own prisoners, 
Carmagnola, a frank and generous 
soldier, would not oppose the general 
rule; he gaye permission to his ge- 


nerals to avail themselves oftheir pri-. 


vilege, and lre’set at liberty himself 
400 prisoners, which he had made. 
This proceeding gave great displea- 


sure to the: Vénetian ‘comimissaries, | 


who were in the camp; and they 
caused him to be reproved in conse- 
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quence; but, this first disagreement. 
once over, nothing, was.talked; of hut 
honours anc mécompence for ;the vig+ 
tor... In April of the year 1428, anos 
ther peace, was, con¢luded: ;with,, the 
Duke of the same precariousykind,,., 
In the year 1431, a thind war,broke 
out, which had, not 80; presperous.a 
coInmencement; as. the tw.0,, formen 
wars: for Carmagnola, deceived, by, 
a stratagem of his enemies, did, not 
arrive in time to, succour, Nicola Tre- 
visani, the captain .of the . Venetian 
fleet on the, Po:; and the latter was: 
in consequence, discomfited.., Other 
disasters tollowed—partienlarly one 
at Cremona...The Venetians attribut- 
ed these to treachery, for they.now.be- 
gan to hate Carmagnola. ‘They, pre- 
tended to believe that he had made 
peace seeretly with the Duke of.Mi- 
Jan ; and that: the compact, between 
them was the ruin of the V ehetian\in- 
terests. Like all great men;. he had 
many enemies. The nobility.of Ve-- 
nice, ever full of suspicions, and whe 
had long ewed hima grudge, because 
they didnotfind in him a trembling. sy~ 
cophant, but rather the noble, frank, 
and: proud ,deportment.of.a man,con- 
tented with his ownconscienge, secrets 
ly and ferociously determined to.undo, 
him. They were resolved, according 
to Navagero.8 towid thenaselues. of Care 
magnola, and meditated means to-get; 
him into. their power uparmed, With. 
pretended courtesy, \theyinvited: him 
to Venice, 1nder. pretext, of consult- 
ing. him” upon. “the ;peace.,, He, went, 
withont, suspicion, and,. during the 
whole, journey, she, as. well as all his, 
Suite, jwas,-treated with eXtraordi- 
nary marks of honour by -the crafty 
Scancely arrived in Venice, Car- 
magnola was suddenly ,arrested, in 
the palace of the Doge..: He was im- 
prisoned, and examined bya secret 


tribunal ;. and, shis fate being: deter- 
9 2 ; 3 Onis 


mined beforehand, he was condemned 


athe $th,of May, 1432, 
the unfortunate Count was conduct-_ 
ed, gagged, to the spot between the 
two: pillars of the ‘Piazzetta, “and 
there he-was beheadedyrotl 0% 
“Phus: fell) °a" viétirn Of the perfidi- 


to death. On 


rr 


* See Sanuto—Vite dei Dogi di Venezia. 


+ See Bigli. 
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ous and unstable politics of the Ve- 
netins; one whom fortune had saved 
ftom" the ‘unerateful persecutions ‘of 
the’ Duké°of Milan?’ His’ wife and 
onéddughtér, or, according to some 
Whitéry, "his? two'‘Sons;’ ‘were’ at the 
time fii’ Venice. 

apesvas hot suffictéent’ forthe Vene- 
tians°to ‘take! the life’ of Carmagnola ; 
they contrived to rob him‘of his fame 
éven td future geriérations. “All their 
writers asserted; without proving, his 
suit. ° But what faith can be given 
to‘persons who ‘write under a tyran- 
nical government, with the intention 
of flattering, and” propitiating its 
power? Besides, the’ only means 
which’ for'‘certam, were known to 
have” been ‘adopted to convict Car- 
maghdéla’ of treachery, were the in- 
fatidtis means of torture, inflicted in 
secret! /Not much logical acute- 
néss ¥s requisite to convince, that the 
confessions’ extorted by the rack prove 
nothing else but the physical torments 
of thée’sufferer, and the barbarity of 
thé torinentors. 

"Phe character of Carmagnola, noted 
forits noble and proud spirit, opposes 
itselfto the idea that he could con- 
deseend® to “atty reconciliation with 
thé? ‘vile “Filippo 5°and’ his pruderice 
and “knowledge of the world render 
the supposition absurd, that he, after 
having ‘so’ seriously ‘offended, ‘should 
thitk°of ‘approaching’ one’ who was 
known. néver'to pardon’ an offence. 
The ‘vietssitudes of war have nothing 
inthéim'so éxtraordimary, that, to ac- 
count’ for them), ‘it~’is, necessary to 
suppose ‘the treason of the command- 
er The’ ‘alacyity with: ‘which+ Car- 
magnola’ returned to” Venice’ on the 
invitation‘of the Senate ; the mystery 
preserved by the nobles of Venice in 
regard to°'the’ criminal ‘proceedings 
against him ;' the’ ‘cruel “precaution of 

ending the’ iniserable victim gagged 
to the scaffold, inorder that he might 
not’ speak’ ‘tothe ‘people,—are con- 
vincing proofs, to“ those’ who know 
the nature of the’ Venetian govern- 
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ment, of. the innocence of, the Count 
of Carmagnola. a 

The public opinion’ of the, time, it 
is true, was in some measure biassed 
by the bad faith of the. Venetian ‘wri- 
ters; yet the, Count had. even then, 
in Italy, some friends. ~ A’ chronicler 
of Bologna,’ and. Poggio,* contem- 
poraneous writers, say openly, that 
the accusation of treachery was by 
many thought a pretext, and the con- 
demnation an injustice. 

Corio, who wrote sore little time 
after, says, that the Venetians took 
also from the Count 300,000 ducats, 
and that this sum was, more than 
any thing’ else, the cause of his 
death.t 

Modern historians, who..do not 
blindly adopt the antient traditions, 
have examined the case with liberal 
and philosophical judgment. ‘They 
seem pretty nearly to be of oneaccord ; 
and are, generally, persuaded of the 
innocence of the Count. Pietro Verri 
alone; in spite of his general discre- 
tion, says, he fell under a just sen- 
tence ; + but whoever reads this pas- 
sage in Verri, will clearly find, that 
he broached such an opinion solely in 
consequence of his not having in- 
formed himself exactly of the, facts 
upon which his judgment ought to 
have been established. et 

The miserable destiny of Carmag- 
nola made a great sensation inv all 
Italy ; and the remembrance of it re- 
mained impressed on‘thousands for a 
long period. It appears, ‘from. an 
anecdote recounted by, Denina, that, 
on the occasion of the league of Cam- 
bray, it was said of the Piedmontese, 
that the time was ‘come when they 
might revenge the horrible murder of 
Carmagnola, their countryman. 

These are the historical facts. which 
we bég' our readers to recollect whilst 
they peruse our account, of the tra- 
gedy of Manzoni. Some other cir- 
cuiustanices. will be specified in tae 
account itself--which we postpone to 
our next number. 


See -Crontéa dijBolognay Rars Fal; XVAI« and Poggii Histol, vie’ 
See Bernardine Corio, Istor.\de-Milands t+ nr 3 
See, Pietro Verri,, Sters di Mileno. 
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DRAB BONNETS. 


Verses occasioned by reading in a Morning Paper, that ata Meeting convened in 
London, for some charitable purpose, ‘‘ among. other Ladies we observed a con« 
siderable number, whose Drab Bonnets bespoke them Members of the Society 
ot Friends.” 


THry may cant of costumes, and of brilliant head-dresses, 
A la Grecque—a la Francoise—or what else they will ; 
They may talk of tiaras, that glitter on tresses 
Enwreath’d by the Graces, and braided with:skill: 
Yet to my partial glance, I confess the drab bonnet 
Is the loveliest of any,—and most when it bears 
Not only the bright gloss of neatness upon it— 
But, beneath,—the expression Benevolence wears! 
Then let Fashion exult in her vapid vagaries, 
From her fascinations my favourite is free : 
Be Folly’s the head-gear that momently varies, 
But a Bonnet of drab is the sweetest to me. 


Though stately the ostrich-plume, gracefully throwing 
Its feathery flashes of light on the eye; 

Though tasty and trim the straw-bonnet,swhen glowing 
With. its ribbons so glossy of various dye :— 

Yet still I must own, although none may seem duller 
Than a simple drab Bonnet to many a gaze— 

It is, and it will be, the favourite colour, 
Around which my fancy delightedly, plays :-— 

And it well suits my muse with a garland to wreath it, 
And echo its praises with gratefullest glee,— 

For, knowing the goodness that oft lurks beneath it, 
The Bonnet of drab beats a turban with me. 


Full many a rare gem;—the poet has chaunted;— 
In the depths of the ocean flings round it its sheen io 
And many a flowret, its beauties unvaunted, 
Springs to life, sheds its perfume, and, withers unseen: 
And well do I. know that our sisterhood numbers, 
Array’d in the liv’ry that coxcombs reprove,— 
Forms as fair as e’er rose on a poet’s sweet slumbers, 
And faces as lovely as ever taught Jove. 
This I know, and have felt ;—and,. thus knowing and-feeling, 
A recreant minstrel I surely should. be, 
If, my heart-felt attachment ignobly concealing, 
The Bonnet of drab past unhonour’d by, me! 


I have bask’d in the blaze of both beauty and fashion,— 
Have seen these united with gifts rich and rare, 

And crown’d with a heart that could cherish compassion,— 
And by sympathy soften what sorrow must. bear. 

Yet acknowledging this,—which I can do sincerely, — 
For the highest enjoyment this bosom e’er knew, 

The glance which it treasures most fondly, most dearly, 

eam'd from under a Bonnet of drab-colour’d hue. 

“Twas my pleasure,—my pride !—it is past, and has perish’d, 
Like the track of a ship o’er the dark-heaving sea ; 

But its loveliness lives, its remembrance is cherish’d, 
And the Bonnet of drab is still beauteous to me! 
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PROGRESS OF VOCAL SCIENCE IN ENGLAND; 


JURING 


K PERTOD TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue biography of singers has not 
been continued with any thing like 
fullness or-knowledge’ after the death 
of Doctor Burney: Somie brief sketches 
in ‘the periodical works, are’ almost 
all we can boast! of isince the time of 
the above eminent person. The work 
called Anecdotes of ‘Music, by Mr. 
Burgh, is a compilation and abridge- 
ment: from Bumeyand Hawkins, with 
a slight—very slight—continuation 
at the: end. This ‘continuation con- 
sists of little beyond dates and names: 
there axe, however, a fad remarks, 
which are generally good so far as 
they go. Our ask shall be to en- 
deavour to fill this chasm; and in so 
doing we shall also aim at convey- 
ing some general notion of the state 
of music at the various periods, ac- 
cording as one or other branch ot ‘the 
art has shot out and spread more lux- 
uriantly than the others. Our princi- 
pal business, be it however under- 
stood, lies amongst the vocalists. 

The last work: of «Dr. Burney, 
wherein any of the greater features of 
musical performance are traced with 
any thing like extent or accuracy, is 
his account of the commemoration of 
Handel at Westminster Abbey ; and 
from this’ book’ wemayform an idea 
of the true amount of the musical 
ability of that day—ani epoch just 
preceding 1790. Amongst the sin- 
gers at this prodigious agsernay ge of 
musicians’ was Rubinelli, who was 
about the last of the class of evirati, 
that appeared I in this country. ‘Every 
one who is at all conversant with the 
historians of music, is aware of the 
sublime, the solemn, the pathetic, and 
the delicate effects “produced by this 
class of singers. There yet remain 
persons inclined to maintain, that, if 
humanity has been benefited by the 
diminution of this race, art has been 
deteriorated. Buta good deal of al- 
lowance is to be made for the raptures 
of youth remembered in age. The 
best portion of fifty years s have gone 
over the heads of those now alive who 
still speak with exstac y of Guadagni 
and of Pacchierotti, and of the emo- 
tions raised by the forty-eight singers 
of the Sistina chapel: there is reason 
therefore to suspect, that a little of 


Vou Ll. 


the exaggeration of youthful; passion 
for the art mingles with their praises. 

Atithe same: time, »wey are PK 1e to 
believe, thatthe. notions of legiti- 
mate expression, inculcated by “the 
practice of theiold school, are ates 
perfect than those of ourown time: 
for itis to beremembered, that, inthe 
Pope’s chapel, where the voices were 
assisted by no aosromp een yang instru- 
ment whatev er, the effects have been 
captivating) in the very highest de- 

gree. We know that in regi urd to one 
particular composition, (the Miserere 
of Allegri) the power of raising the 
emotions, ‘associated with the | per- 
formance of the isan was incommu- 
nicable, except by traditional instruc- 
tion. Yet, were the well known an- 

ecdotes: respecting the transmuissi ion 
of this piece to the Emperor, held in- 
sufficient.to establish our position, we 
have:surer ground of judgment in the 
knowledge of the long training and 


the severity of the discipline to which 
these singers were submitted. Hight 


or ten ‘years cil the term of th cals 
study under the best masters ; and no 
singer was held: to be compete: 
undertake his department, until he 
had undergone the reg cular course of 
instruction for at least 2 period of t 
length., Their practice was addr 
to the principles of expression. Pheir 
ambition was to move'the affecti 
by the simplest and the grandest 
means; by majesty and | purity of 
tone, elocution, and pie ament. Sur- 
prizeiwas left for after days. 

It sical d seem (to speak genere ally ) 
that dexterity in pr roducing lighter 
and more sensual effeets of tone, have 
superseded the prantter intellectual 
qualities of the ¢ maje esty, t tender- 


el 
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ness, and pathes. But if such has 
been the change, we must next en- 
quire by what gradations by 
what agency, this metamorphosis has 
been wrought? Witches, whose in- 
cantations have wi more powerful 


than the chains of the fierce Khawla; 
or the incantations of ine é blue eyed 
Maimuna have been at work. 

When Dr. Burney closed his own 
history, (about w hich said. termina- 
tion there are, by the way, many 
manifest marks of a desire to get 
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what’ had been ‘so long in hand, done 
at last) ‘the: reelection of. the great 
school, 3 Hs ‘it was’ then, and has “been 
sii¢e'esteemed, (that of the Castrati 
andof Harpe of PUrpara, and the other 
masters belonging to the early part of 
last cetiturys) thoueh not absolutely 
extifict; was fading” fast away. ~Ma- 
dame’ Mara had, for some time, been 
the supreme object of the admiration 
of the ‘musical nations of Europe, 
when, in 1786, she arrived to fix the 
standard’ of true expression in this 
country. Mr.’ Norris of Oxford, 
singer more celebrated for declama- 
tory force than for polished attain- 
ment, was just about to give place to 
the rising grace, finish, righ tone, and 
chaste style of the late Mr. Harrison. 
Bass singing was not at a high pitch. 
Mr. Mathews of Oxford, Mr. "Charp= 
oe and Mr. Renhold were principal- 
ty known as concert singers ; but the 
voice of the first was coarse andreedy ; 
and the manner of the others was 
sound, but heavy and ecclesiastical. 

At fis era, the knowledge of music 
was far less extensively diffused 
amongst the English people than it is 
at present. - There was a marked line 
of separation between the not very 
numerous body of the supporters and 
frequenters of the Opera, and the high 
concerts,—and the other classes of the 
nation. "he concert of ancient music 

was regarded almost as a privileged 
establishment, The catch club gave 
inte’ and being to our most origi 8) 
style of composition, but that too w 
limited to afew noblemen and gen- 
tlemen. 

For some duration of time, from 
the year 1786, when Mara first arriv- 
eds" she fixed, as we have said, the 
standard of expression ; ard the 
King’s excessive partiality for H andel, 
wdh led him to reject all other mu- 
sic but that great composer’s, direct- 
ed her talents ‘particularly towards 
his works. .The Abbey performances 
practically illustrated the sublimity 
of his designs, witha dignity and force, 
that ‘neither thé most ambitious aspi- 
rations of the author, nor of his most 
ardent followers,,durst have antici- 
pated. The whole body of judges 
were then agreed in decreeing the 
lottiest honours, and the most dura- 
ble reputation, to the genius of Han- 
del. All the musicians of the coun- 
try assembled to exalt and perpetuate 
his fame. This was the point of time, 


tsi 
the very moment, when fine eXPIESr 


sion was at.its acme; and.it.jis “res 
markable that the same year, which 
was marked by the extension. of the 
royal patronage. to, the ancient cons 
certs, introduced.to the. public, both 
Mara and Billington—the; last sup-= 
porter, and the first destroyer, of the 
school of legitimate. vocal expression, 
The distinguishing characteristic 
of Mara, asa singer,,.1§ conyeyed, in 
that word, embracing; such ja,complis 
cation of qualities—rx PRESSION; She 
had a voice neither so powerful,..so 
extensive, nor so magnificent as those 
we have since heard from Bi illington, 
Banti, and Catalani.. Perhaps it: was 
neither so sweet nor so flexible .as 
those of Mrs. Salmon and Miss; Corri; 
but her intellect was of so dignified 
a cast, and such was her command 
over the practical parts of her art; 
that, in the universal judgment of her 
hearers, and in despite of her imper- 
fect foreign pronunciation of our lan- 
guage, she always imparted, not only 
the precise passion which, the, com- 
poser intended—varying every delici- 
ous touch with still happier ; grace-- 
but also exalted. every. tint and.shade 
to the highest possible degree,.of 
beauty. Every note, she. sung wentito 
the heart t; and while she roused, the 
feelings, she, gained; ;the, sanction; of 
the understanding, Her, ; compass 
vas from, G to KE in altissimo::.all the 
notes of her voice were néarly alike in 
quality, and.she possessed; an exquiy 
site facility in varying tone according 
to sentiment... She had an equal com- 
mand of style in the church, in. the 
rchestra, and in the theatre... Han- 
del’s Messiah. afforded, scope for the 
display of -her sublimity, :—-Sacchini’s 
San, Regina, for her majesty and, for 
i execution :—Hope told.a flatter ing 
tale, for her tenderness, amatory pass 
sion, and pathos... This last requisite 
was, however; carried to-its, ultimate 
depth, by, her performance. of, Han- 
del’s Farewell ye impid springs, which, 
with the contrasted excitation ,of the 
last movement, completed, the illus- 
tration of her ;universal, and. perfect 
power over .all\the attributes, of, fine 
xpression, in, all. styles;—save the 
comic, Ww hich, we ‘believe, with,a just 
sense of the danger such, endeavours 
seldom fail to bring with them, she 
most judiciously never attempted. 
Those who witnessed the unfortu- 
nate exhibition that Mara has been 
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lately tempted to make in her decline, 
mayibe induced to doubt the truth of 
olr portrait’; «and to assign to the 
Catisé totithed upon in the opening of 
this ‘article—viz. ‘the lively impres- 
sion’ rade on ‘the mind by the fresh 
eratifications of early life, a consider- 
able portion of the ‘superiority we 
here award.’ But we have compared 
opiiions with critics of the most ac- 
kiowledged judgment, of the most 
veteran experience, and the most un- 
blemished motives; and the consent 
is universal. All admit that there 
néver was ‘such omnipotence in ev- 


pression as that of THe Mara. 


Pacchicrotti had returmed to the 
coutinent, and Rubinelli and Mar- 
chesi had now sticceeded him—the 
last of their school. Their range was 
confined, and certainly produced no 
nationalimpression. Signora Storace 
first. appeared in 1787) as a comic 
sifiger at the Opera, where Mara was 
still’ ‘the ‘first serious woman. We 
notice these changes in the order of 
time, but shall postpone our descrip- 
tion of Storace till she assumed that 
Station where she became conspicu- 
ous, and in’ which her performance 
had areal influence upon the national 
taste. 

While Mara thus retained her su- 
premacy, there was. a considerable 
body of the public who were delight- 
éd' with the sweetness’ of voice, and 
extraordinary agility, of Billington’s 
theatrical Englisly style, If the one 
was imperial inher attributes, and 
despotic im her~ dominion “over ‘the 
court, the other possessed such grace- 
ful natural endowments, and showed 
such luxuriant wildness in the display 
of her acquitements in art, that she 
became triumphant in the city. Mara 
ruled the greater, Billington the lesser 
musical public. The latter, as. yet, 
was remarkable more for her Aeagion’ 
voice than for any other faculty. To 
those who listened only 'to admire, 
her facility (acquired with infinite la- 
bour) seemed a natural gift:—she had 
not yet reached to that astonishing 
height of invention, precision, rapi- 
dity, force, and explication, which she 
afterwards attained. Thus, however, 
was. taste then divided.. In 1798, 
Billington quitted England, with the 
avowed intention of retiring altoge- 
ther from the public exercise of the 
profession—an intention not then, nor 
for many years after, to be realized. 
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We must now, turn to, another .de- 
partment of vocal science-+the tenor 
singers of this time. ..,[heir empire 
was more divided, though, their. pre- 
tensions, were far more unequal than 
those of the female, soveréigns,.,; Mr, 
Harrison, Mr. Incledon, and, Mr. 
Kelly, were the singers of the church, 
the concert, the theatres, and the 
gardens. Of the three; Mr. Harrison 
vas far the most. able, though: not 
probably the most; popular., Few 
singers have, indeed, ever appeared, 
who, with powers.so limited, ac- 
complished so much... Harrison was 
brought up by a Mr. Burton,. who is 
only known as haying assisted in the 
chorusses at the Drury Lane orato- 
rios, when conducted by Stanley and 
Linley. Mr. H.’s compass was short; 
and his power far from superior ; but 
such was the purity, the peculiar 
richness, and the brilliancy of his 
tone,—such, above all, was the ela- 
borate polish of his singing, that, in 
these respects, he certainly exceeded 
any singer of whom tradition has 
left us. knowledge, or with whom 
personal observation has afforded us 
acquaintance. He ‘rarely,, if ever, 
used a note of falsetto ; and his man- 
ner was so entirely, chastened, as to 
expose him to the accusation of coid- 
ness from. those who. looked for 
strong representations of passion.— 
Birt’ the fact really 1 is, that he knew 
the exact extent of his ability; and he 
wisely restrained himself to exertions 
which he was sure would_ secure; to 
him, from the judicious, the praise 
he so well deserved. His omnai nents 
were highly elegant, but. never su- 
perabundant. ‘He was neither plain 
nor florid. His singing was.a cabinet. 
picture, perfect in design, and finished. 
to the most minute ‘e3 <celle ence... We 
shall perhaps convey some idea of his 
chosen style, when we say Handel's 
Lord remember David ; Boyce's Softly 
rises Sartys Odz grand Lombra; Dr. 
Peépusch’s Alévis ; Webbe’s Manson 
of Peace; Hlorsley's. Gentle Lyre 5 
and Atwood’s Soldier’s Dream, were 
the most eminently, distinguished of 
his songs, and made up the. almost 
unvarying routine of his concert, list. 
No-praise can be.too high for Hine in 
this his sphere: his performance wa 
in its kind, more exquisite than can 
be described. Owing to the universal 
sweetness, andthe equal distribution of 
the beauties of his style and execution, 
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it was)so difficult toimitate or to ar- 
rive) at. his; grace, that he had few 
followers; and all but the memory of 
the. name.of ‘this, the most finished 
example; of .the , English, school, , is 
now effaced. ;, He died in 1812,, at the 
age of, fifty-two, when his reputa- 
tion was.at its zenith. 

Mr. JIncledon..was. nearly the re- 
verse of Mr. Harrison in every thing 
that respects the natural endowments, 
and the scientific acquirements of a 
singer. He was brought up as a 
chorister in the cathedral of Exeter, 
whence he was, we have understood, 
kidnapped and sent to sea, in order 
to skreen from public justice a young, 
but atrocious. offender, the near 
relation of one of the dignitaries, 
against whom Incledon was a prin- 
cipal evidence. Thus, his education 
was interrupted; and his musical 
studies, if not for ever impeded, were 
yet. diverted into another and a widely 
different course. The mind of young 
Incledon. thus. received two sorts of 
impressions, which through life were 
found indelible; and which _after- 
wards, gave that peculiar turn to his 
performance, that fitted him, to affect 
and. to vitiate the taste of a nation. At 
the same. time, we are not sure that 
popular feelings, intimately connected 
with. the growth of national. har- 
dihood,.,and. calculated to help to 
carry.a people through such a con- 
test as that which we have recently 
so,,gloriously, terminated, were not 
cherished, tanned, and inflamed in 
the, breasts of the multitude, by the 
style. of .Mr. Incledon’s  singing.— 
From such small causes spring events 
which direct and govern the destinies 
of mankind—so intimately connected 
are politics and the arts—so closely 
blended .indeed are all the actions of 
men. , But, Incledon’s style of per- 
formance .was not the only circum- 
stance of. that nature, which, at this 
time, possessed such a tendency. Se- 
yeral of the, dramatic and. the song 
writers, ofthe period, seem to have 
directed.,their,. powers in the same 
way. ,; Q@ng of. them, especially, 
Charles Dibdin, appears to have been 
born to,,advauce this, great object. 
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His ballads are so amazingly nume- 
rous as to embrace almost every sub- 
ject; but -the force of his mind was 
concentrated upon, traits of national 
character and excitements of public 
feeling. Whether his, compositions 
sprung from the circumstances of-the 
times, or were themselves a cause of 
propagating the sentiments and ac- 
tions they describe—in whichsoever 
way they may be taken-—they must 
be considered as of importance in the 
history of the arts, affecting as they 
did those public sentiments and .ac- 
tions which constitute the history of 
a people. 

The simplicity of the music. of 
Shield was very advantageous, to the 
display of Incledon’s powers, and to 
the advancement of his reputation. 
If ever a man was made a singer by 
nature, Incledon was; or at least 
he was as little indebted to science as 
one who occupies the situation, he 
held in the theatre and orchestra can 
possibly be—for, be it remembered, it 
is impracticable for any one to be con- 
tinually employed in music, to be ac- 
customed to sing in parts, and to the 
accompaniment of a band, without 
pickmg up a good share of the ars 
technica of smging. Such a one will 
soon come to be acquainted with the 
ruder elements ; he will learn, in.a 
good degree, to read notes and to keep 
time ; and he will,, moreover, from 
mere collision with, abler musicians 
than himself, acquire something of 
the higher branches;, something of 
the elocution, something of the pas- 
sion, and something of the embellish- 
ments of the art—at the. same time, 
his want of sound knowledge, will, 
generally, be discoverable in the ap- 
plication of his scraps of learning. 

Incledon was confident by disposi- 
tion and by habit. He had a fine tenor 
voice, remarkable, however, for the 
power, rather than the beauty of its 
tone. It was.so ductile, that, though 
produced without the slightest touch 
of art, its quality was preserved 
whatever..was ,its, quantity. (and he 
could pour out a tremendous vo- 
lume)* from, its, very loudest to, its 
very softest tones.., But the peculiar 


*"T remember to have entered one of the backseats in one of !thempper tiers of boxes 
of Covert? Garten’ Theatre, at the moment when the full cherusof ithe witches «in 
Macbeth were singing We showld, rejotec, and atthe season. teo. when Macbeth was 
given! withoits + black spixits (and white spizits, blue. spirits and. ‘grey,”’, inifullest 


splendor. 
and all the band. 


Theard the yoice of one man; distinctly through the multitude of chorussers 
Lhat voice I found was Incledon’s ! 
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charm of his singing lay in his fal- 
setto, which was more powerful, 
sweet, and. brilliant than any other 
we .ever, remember to have heard. 
He had about eight or nine notes of 
this from D or E;° and he used it 
without the slightest attention to that 
assimilation with the natural voice, 
which educated singers esteém to be 
a test and’a proof of science and prac- 
tice. He would pass at once to it by 
a break, or by leaping an octave ; and 
his execution, particularly of orna- 
ments, was forceful and agile. Thus 
endowed, his range was through bal- 
lads, from Black eyed Susan, and the 
Storm—(both of which he gave with 
astonishing energy, and compass:— 
though, musically speaking,inacoarse, 
vulgar, and irregular way, yet with 
such expression as could not fail to 
render them the most popular things 
of the day)—his range, we say, was 
unlimited, through the whole train of 
ballads, from Harry Carey, down to 
Carter, Shield, and Dibdin—and so 
truly were certain pieces his, and 
only his, that with him expired the 
hunting song, and perhaps the sea- 
song, as given in the bold, original, 
manly, emphatic, and simple style of 
genuine English song writing. 

Incledon was not absolutely con- 
fined to the stage department or to 
the gardens. He sung occasionally 
at provincial meetings ; but his suc- 
cess was impeded by his want of 
education, and by the essential vul- 
garity of his manner. In an oratorio 
he was out of his place; nor, perhaps, 
did he exactly find it, until he as- 
sumed something like the profession 
of the ancient minstrel, and visited 
the great towns, giving a miscella- 
neous entertainment at each, where- 
in he displayed his various powers to 
the greatest perfection, under the 
well chosen title of “ the wandering 
melodist.” He has since visited Ame- 
rica, and, as our readers know, again 
presented himself to his countrymen. 

Vhile such were the supports. of 
the musical fame of Covent-Garden, 
and of Vauxhall, Old Drury had her 
Michael Kelly—and, a champion of 
infinitely greater strength, her Ste- 
phen Storace. Kelly was the tenor 
singer, for whom Storace principally 
selected and wrote. ‘The: origimal 
scores of the Siege of Belgrade, and 
the Haunted Tower, will carry down 
the name of this singer to a period 
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when, perhaps, all other records of his 
existence will have perished. Unlike 
Ineledon, Kelly (though he had little 
enough in all conscience) had more of 
knowledge, and more of taste; ‘than of 
natural endowment.’ “‘ His voice,” 
said Dr. Arold,’“ is like the tearing 
of brown paper ;” and, indeed, it was 
but-a cracked instrument, in spite of 
the appellation of * the Irish Nightin- 
gale,” which (neither in derision, nor 
as intimating a bull,) was given to 
him, when he attracted so much ap- 
plause by the duet of O thow wert 
born to please me, sung with his beau- 
tiful paramour, Mrs. Crouch, im Co- 
mus. Kelly simply appeared in the 
stream of vocalists. He rose to the 
surface for a short space, and dis- 
appeared. As a singer he neither 
lessened nor enlarged the stock of na- 
tional science: he acted merely as 
the demonstrator of Storace’s dissec- 
tions and preparations. The acces= 
sion of Anna Storace, the sister of 
Stephen, to the English stage, was 
a matter of more importance. She 
had received early instruction in Ita- 
ly ; had a masculine understanding, 
aud was well trained to advance the 
grand objects of her brother's learn- 
ing and taste, in the transference’ of 
the spirit of the Italian opera, and 
particularly of the comic opera, to 
the English boards. She had power- 
ful discrimination, an extensive and 
a sound voice, with the science of a 
master: but every thing she did, how- 
ever strong and forceful, was want- 
ing in sweetness, delicacy, and refine- 
ment. Her picturings were compre- 
hensive and bold, but’ they lacked 
grace. Yet she was captivating’ as 
an actress, and possessed execution 
as a singer; nor was it possible, at 
that time especially, to have found a 
woman so effective in the various 
tasks allotted to her,—from the Mar- 
garita, of No Song no Supper, and the 
Lilla, of the Siege of Belgrade ;'the 
Adela, of the Haunted Tower, through 
the Caroline, of the Prize, up to the 
Gipsey,in Mahmoud. These, and many 
more of the characters which she so 
admirably sustained, had in them 
wide differences, and no small diffi- 
culties in musical execution. They 
united playfulness, archness,. pathos, 
and agility ; and they. required a 
thorough acquaintance with Italian 
taste and English prejudices. Under 
the influence of herversatility, we have 
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been, made to feel’ the various turns 
of chince: below ?’—we, have wept 
with, and we have lat ighed. with, and 
ahinost loved*her ;’and we sigh wheu 
we, retnember that her fate had sunk 
at Jast “so low, as to, compel iis to 
pity aid‘ to. sorrow for her,*' who so 
often gilded our gayest Roars 

At this period there was no bass 
singer in the’concerts. and, the. ora- 
torios of the country, who had taken 
any very strong hold of the public re- 
gard. This Bratich of the ‘art had 
been treated in an entirely opposite 
manner to that in which it has been 
since developed.’ The selections of 
this time were priicipally from the 
works of Handel, who, writing for 
genuine basses,that is to say, for 
voices of great depth, weight, and 
volume,—employed a 5 style es sential- 
ly different from that which has since 
elevated the reputation of certain 
singers--enlar ced the sphere, and even 
changed what. appears to have b een 
the most natural manner of composing 
for that sort of voice. ‘Phe. style of 
Handel, as exemplified in this species 
of music, is sublime and stately—it 
is also, on some occasions, smooth, 
and even pathetic ; but yet the whole 
structure must‘be regarded as me- 
bil ftoat and heavy :—hence the sing- 
ers of that school naturally becanie 
solemn and scientific,—by Which lat- 
ter term was implied a kiow ledge of 
the: technical’ severities, which were 
‘sturdily adhered'to. If they affected 
the heater at all) it was by the mere 
forte of'a vast body of tone, which 
rolled like thunder through the vault- 
ed aisles‘of the churches, and the high 
rdots ot the concert rooms, wherein 
they sting? ‘Mr. Champness, Mr. Ren- 
hold;: and the’ elder Mr. Sale, were 
of this descitption’; and were what is 
generally called sound, good singers. 
Tasca, who sung at the Abbey, anit 
Morelli, who waslegitinately a Buffy 
Caricato, had great voices: br 
former, though a 
rough and beni Mered 


ble to EX orhite: was 
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verpool, who was brought to. Londen 
about this time, to assist in support- 
ing an. opposition. oratorio, -had a 
magnificent voice ; but,his figure was 
uncouth, and he ‘Was so much over- 
come by ‘his fedirs ofa INE eD ON tan,au- 
dience, that he was wholly unequal-to 
display the really fine talents he was 
known to possess. 

The stage had long had Charles 
Bannister, who, to ‘a very fine natu- 
ral hass v Bas e, could add an exceed- 
ingly brilliant and beautiful falsetto, 
His manner was rough, but fulF of 
animation and force, and he. was ex- 
tremely popular. 

To his stock of such ballads,as Ad- 
miral Benbow, and such accompanied 
songs as Stand to your guns my hearts 
of oak, § Shield had made additions; 
and had enlarged the range of this 
style, and lightened its character, by 
his very brillia ant and successful airs, 
As hurns the charger, The Wo Ue and 
many other similar compositions in 
his various operas. Storace, too, had 
made the English acquainted with a 
lighter, more flowing, more graceful, 
and even a more pathetic manner, of 
writing for at bass, in ‘the songs al- 
lotted to Sedgwick in- his. pieces. 
This man (Sedgwick ) had a most-ex- 
traordinary voice, whether regarded 
as to quality, compass, Or, Dower- 
His low Fowas full, round, and-fine ; 
and he could rise through the com- 
pass of two octaves and two notes, to 
A, the common extent of tenor y dices 
upwards, with, equal rickiness and 
br lh ancy. His manner was vulgar 
and slovenly ; yet such was the fasci- 
nation of his mere, tone, that scarcely 
any of Storace’s song's acquiked mere 
universal celebrity than The sapling 
oak, and There the. silvered, w -aters 
roam, in the Haunted’ Tower and the 
Pirates, both of which were sung by 
Sedgwick. 

, But the hour was at hand, when a 
total change was about to be witness- 
ed with respect to bass singing. Our 
present sketch can scarcely take in 


a public smger! of the highest 


emitence, f9 wham, she bore a son.3,,and who, after supporting the ficticns that Bite was 
his wife, which he bad massed upon-the world for more than twenty, years, Had, the cruelty 


to abandon a,woman, whose conduct towards him: had been most ‘exemplary, 


warmly sujppoited by her friends°and < 
struck ; and poor Storace s 
misfortune, but a few months. 


Although 


cquaintatice after this desertion, the blow was 
survived-the burden of-her-shamre; and the heaviness of her 


+ Heé pliived Sighor Artdicli? in the free of the Soi in Law, chtirely i in a. a falsetto. ¢ 


and his Wuter 


par ted fr om the Sea, was considered to be a good imitatioa of Tenducch 
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the’ history of this improvement ; for, 

“as we shall include no more than the 

‘period between 1786 and 1792, neither 

“the works of Haydn and Mozart (par- 

“ticularly the Creation,) nor of Dr. Call- 
dott’ had! become generally known. in 
England within our Jimits as to time: 
—nor had Mr. Bartleman more than 
just begun to illustrate these admir- 
able, delightful, and original speci- 
mens of a new. manner. of writing 
which was. to substitute elegance, 
lightness, and finish, for magnificence, 
solemnity, and weight, in “the vocal 
expression of basses. 

With respect to counter-tenor sing- 
ing, little, perhaps, is to be noted 
during this short interval; except the 
last symptoms of decline, which pre- 
ceded the extinction of that particu- 
lar class of singers, who, for so long 
a period, were regarded as the sole 
de DOstarice of high science. Rubi- 
nelli and Mar ener were followed by 
one, and only one other, Rosselli,— 
who came to England about the con- 
clusion of our period. Mr. Gore 
Mr. Goss (lately deceased), and Mr. 
W. Knyvett, have sustained, with 
ah almost equal reputation, this de- 
partment. , They all used the falsetto. 
Of ‘the three, the voice of the first 

was the finest, and the manner of the 
latter two was the most graceful and 
«finished. . 

There is yet another genus of vocal 
art, ‘which, though not peculiar to 
England, hor, invented by her, has 
been cliltivated by her with such as- 
sidtous care, and such eminent suc- 
cess, as to give her the strongest title 
she can, perhaps, boast, to originality 
of design,’ and perfection of execu- 
tion and performance in,music :—we 
mean Glee singing. Itis well known 
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that, in 1762, Lord Sandwich and 
other, noblemen, established a soeie~ 
ty, and. instituted prizes for compo- 
sitions of this nature, In. the first 
years of the club, the names of Doc- 
tor William, Hayes, Dr, Ame, Barl- 
don, Dr. Cooke, ad Ww ebbe, appear 
inthe list of competitors;,for, the 
honours bestowed, by. this. society : 
Stafford Smith, Atterbury, ierd Morn- 
ington, the Paxtons and Danby were 
their immediate successors); and the 
art of glee writing was very exten- 
sively ramified a diffused by their 
high example... But, the meridian of 
the glory of this beautiful concentra- 
tion of the powers of harmony was 
not yet come. About 1785, Dr. Call- 
cott, who has increased the collec- 
tion more largely, and with more ex- 
cellence, than any other. writer of 
glees, Mr. Webbe himself scarcely 
excepted, first appeared in this roll 
of eminence. In 1787, the regular 
Glee Club, was established : 3 and we 
find amongst the professors who were 
its earliest promoters the names, of 
Hindle, Harrison, and Bartleman. 
We have thus endeavoured to track 
the footsteps, and to mark the pro- 
gress of vocal. art; .to characterize 
the most distinguished professors who 
have assisted, in forming the public: 
taste ;—and to describe the fluctua- 
tions in popular feeling, as regarding 
this branch of art. Here,, then, we 
shall quit our subject for the present; 
and when, we agaim resume it, we 
may hope that the important changes 
which style has undergone; the nearer 
approach to our own times ; ane the 
names of singers more numerous, and 
better known,—will .give. increased 
interest to our. discussion. of princi- 
ples; and description of performances. 


MR. WEATHERCOCK’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
INTENDED, FOR THE, PUBLIC EYE, 


George’s Coffee House, Tuesday; 8th August, 1820. 


Dear, respected, and respectable Editor! 
I am: quite ashatned ‘of myself 


almost afraid to lodk-yow in the: face} 


even through a'sheet'of paper. How- 
ever, thought’ I have not lately ¢ given 


you any of the valuable exhalations 
from my own sense-box, yet my ex- 
ertions to procure cack contributors 
have been nearly as zealously. unre- 
mnitting as your own... W hat do. you 


* Mr. Gore is still aliye, 
is much respected. 


He is the vice-president. of the.Glee,Clubs.and, as a man 


IO US 


think of «the Merry-conceited Brick- 
layers’ by the by?—He is.a capital 
belles lettresscholar, although a mem- 
ber of the. Roxburghe-club. Make 
him tip you an artic Je on the old Ha- 
lian romancers and poets,—or the lays 


of the Provencal ‘Troubadours. and 


Diseurs: or, if y au desiderate an, ele- 
gant version of “ La Puceile quiabeura 
le Polain,”—or a an erudite disquisi- 


i 
tion ont he “ 
Romans 


agli nes 
Talking of arti 
ED 


the formation, of th Langue 
e vulgaire,’—he is your man. 
icles 5, my le armed 4 friend 
ddicombe, M. D. is, at 
casting. a tre- 
ordnance, — an 
*/ which he pro- 
off in your next. It 
eee of i 


my eamest 
mendous 


eroh LY -C?, 


entreaty, 
piece or 
oi At pounde; } 


4 


poseth to fire 
is an ac 


Meas, al 


ro, name “ @ 
mi of the Giant 
a Sion ee 


is eee: whe ow, 
I from hee Saati mM, the sole 
and fourtold dominator of the cele- 
brated city of Golgonooza! The doc- 
tor assures me that the redemption of 
mankind hangs on the universal dif- 
fusion of the doctrines broached in 
this M.S. however, that is’nt 
the subject of this serinium, scroll, or 
scrawl, or whatever you may call it. 
You see I date from George’s—but 
I cant pay my respects to, you, pa- 
220! because we, that_is Ned 
“and I—(I’m staying. with 
we toddled up to town this 
morning from Hani ton-Court in his 
yellow concern, ith the three roans, 
and the bys ye -bald,) are going back 
again to night—VWell! I've “hada 
look Over the fne.arts of this country, 
——meaning the new embellished: pub- 
licati ions—and have sent you the ti- 
tles of three or four which merit at- 
tention. 
1, Chantry’s Peak Scener: ‘y, Ato. Parts 
I. and £1,—The. plates: are: lightly 
and. rather, prettily etched (engrave d 
they call it) by the Cooks (with the 
exception. of one. peor view. of Had-= 
don Fall 1, by Greig, and the cross in 
Bakewell Church yard, by I.le-Keux) 
but they have no repose, or breadth— 
all is wiryrand frittered.. Chantry, as 
might be expected from one whose 
branch o: fart solely regards form, has 
not the slight test notion. of massing 
his lights, and supporting. them as.in 
nature with broad shadow s—all the 
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praise we can give them. therefore, 
is, that they:jare very: well for a 
sculptor—one of the best,is/* a rustic 
bridge in Monsal,dale,”, by George 
Cook 

2. The Southern, Coast, Wo. xX. 4to. 
engraved hy the Cooks: The three 
large views are after, Turner, the 
only man of real. genius, in landscape 
now existing | ‘That’s praise enough 
for them. I am very glad that this 
beautiful work has got into the hands 
of Messrs. Rodwell and Martin, as it 
will experience less of that lazy de- 
lay which has hitherto A ela 
all its livraisons :—though the non- 
progressive position maintained by 
Lhe Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, 
after all Our encouragement, is rather 
a. case in poi int against my hopes. 
These same liberal publishers are 
getting out a number of highly inte- 
resting topographical books, viz. 
Dodwell’s Greece, with coloured illus- 
trations in ‘folio —Major Cockburn’s 
View s of Mount Cents and the Simplon, 
two distinct works drawn on stone by 
Hulmandel and, Harding—I would 
advise you to buy them, as I have 
done. 

Capt. Batiye's Paris, |4to.,and 8vo. 
though worse drawn and worse, en= 
graved than Nash’s, (being brought 
into light by the Heathean-fac tory) iis 
NeWGEGUGIES 1 am afraid, ,a,prettier 
book.. Why this is L.cannot:tell_—but 
so it is.. The view, of Paris, from, the 
tomb of Pére la Chaise, in. Nashis, .by 
Middiman and, John/Pye; is. very ex- 
quisite:—Den't you think so ?), Hake- 
will’s /taly improves every, number, 
Turner's Lurin. fromthe, Superga, is 
magnificent! , and, “¢ Vemi,, navelld 
in the spreading. .woods,”’ by, Middi- 
man, after. the last) mentioned, pain- 
ter, 18 eRgHaNEAEES soothing. | It. is 
perfectly Vi irgil lian.—-Stothard’s Zllus- 
trations of Tales of gy Landlord, :six 
plates, 8v0, engraved f. by J. Heath; are 
pretty simple :compositions,, full of 
nature in the invention, jand. full of 
manner in the execution. Added to 
which, he has completely.failed in 
giving a tangible shape to the mental 
pictures of the poet. Madge Wild- 
fire, dragging along TeainieBeans' is 
a portentous misconception. Fhe man 
who, ere while, for tasteful composi- 
tion; unaffected grace, and power of 
telling a story, ranked second to none 
but Raffielle, is now, woe the while! 
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sunk into a besotted imitation of Ru- 
bens,*) and W atteau. 
Stothard! thou’ good old) man! and 
assert) thy former fame !|—-There are 
some copies advertised from the fa- 
mous outlines to Goethe’s Faust by 
Retsch—(ot which, if you want any, 
now is your time. Bohte has a 100 
just ‘come from ‘the Custom House, 
60 of which are bespoke )—How is it 
that: Mr.’ Moses, the etcher, takes it 
into’ his head; ‘in engraving from 
antique. pictures and'vazes, to fancy 
that he improves the origimals, by 
substituting for their wonderfully 
harmonious, though apparently care- 
less tines, his own ‘stiff-drawing } P Let 
him look at Millengen ’s faithful valua- 
ble book (Vases Grecs Rome) be 
humble and amend—As:to these co- 
pies, they affectedly alter the pecu- 
liar fashion of Faust’s “ unmention- 
ables ;” and, at the same time, in the 
witch-feast, on the Harz mountains, 
bring many things, “nice but vi- 
cious,” into light, which were proper- 
ly left in mystic dinmess by the Ger- 
man artist. Do you know Tur- 

ner’s “ Liber Studiorum. ob. fol” en- 
graved by that excellent mezzotinto 
scraper Reynolds? If you do, why 
have’ you not made it popular by a 
notice from your own hand? If you 
don’t—lose no tine ; but,.on my au- 
thority, (you. can't Have a better) 
set to your lips the sounding alchemy, 
and proelainel its worth to the four 
winds of heaven. You may’ give a 
flourish’ ‘also’ for William’ Daniell’s 
chaste and beautiful aquatints in his 
Coasting Tour—the third ‘Vol. con- 
taining views in “the Isles,” possessés 
extreme interest’and merit combined. 
They tell me that Stothard has made 
some fresh designs from that ever- 
charming book Robinson Crusoe.”| I 
have nothing more in-the way of news, 
except that Ihave picked up a fine 
copy of Bocchius’s Emblems (you ken 
the charming things, by Bonasone )— 
first edition : Bologna, 1555,—capital 
condition, im blue French moroceo,. 
by De Rome—for whom 1 still retain 
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some small inkling’ of affection in 
spite of the! anathemas of the Rev. 
T..F. Dibden :—~also “a new horse 
(Barbary sire and Arabian dam, ) with 
whose education I oecupy nearly all 
my mornings ; though'l have consi- 
derable doubts whether Ishall push 
it beyond the military manege. How- 
ever, ‘I wish: you would ‘return my 
Duke of Newcastle. 
Dutifully yours, dear Editor, 
Bevil Seymour— 
’Pshaw ! I mean; 
i WrATHERCOCK. 
P. S—There was a benefit for 
Harmer at the Fives Court this morn- 
ing, but I couldnt attend. I’ve just 
this moment received an express from 
a friend, which says—‘ I went to 
the Fives Court in the expectation of 
a prime treat; but it was most 
wretchedly attended by lads of the 
knowing swells, &c. and the 
pugilistic nobs were fewer in number 
than I ever remember to have seen 
before. ‘To make the matter worse, 
they hada row, inter se; and ‘Tom 
Belcher was the only man amongst 
them who ‘would? set-toc His bout 
with Harmer was the best out of 
seven. The others were a mere dis- 
play of the roughest ruffianism.  Alto- 
gether it was a complete do.” 
Addition The Editor of the late 
edition of Chapman’s Hynms of Ho- 
mer has omitted, in his preface, one 
circumstance in their fayour—viz., 
that they are in general prodigiously 
close versions. The opening of the 
hymn to Pan, is nearly word for 
word with the original. The com- 
pound “amorous of noise,” as ap- 
plied to the hairy God, “Enelishes 
Girdxgsloy very poetically: likewise the 
description of Neptune’s preparation 
for ba attle, in the 13 Iliad, beginning 
Aulina. 3 e& bpeog 
&ce down to verxeos déwy. 18 both exact 
and-splendid, but the fine idea of 
fige shaking © with his dread entr ie,’ 
is Chapman’s s own-entirely':. Pope’ is 
ull Of sound and fury, and’ méans no- 
thing. | 
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* On whose real colour he, is no more| capable of, laying hold, than on the grandeur of 
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MIS9e@8 913 . SONNET 
To the Author of Poems published under the name of Barry Cornwall. 


Ler hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 
In riddling’ Junttis, or in L e's name: 

Let things eschew the light, deserving blame: 

No -eatise hast thou to blush for thy sweet task, 
Marcian Colonna is a dainty book; 

And thy Sicilian ‘Tale may boldly pass ;— 

Thy Dream ’bove all, in which, as ina ‘glass, 

On the great world’s antique glories we may look. 
No longer ‘then, ‘as “lowly substitute, 
Factor, or Procror, for another’s gains,” 

Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 
Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereaved, 
Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 

And heavenly tunes, piped through an alien flute. 
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TO R.S. KNOWLES, ESQ. 
ON. HIS TRAGEDY ‘OF VIRGINIUS. 


TWELVE years ago I knew you, Know es, and then. 
Esteemed you a perfect specimen 
Of those fine spirits warm-soul’d Ireland sends, 
To teach us colder English how a friend’s | ml 
Quick pulse should beat. I knew you brave, and plain, | 
Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above fear or gain; ; 
But nothing further had the gift to’spy. | 
Sudden you te-appear. With’worder To 

2 Hear my old friend (turn’d Siaxsrranrgr!) read a-scene, 
Only to his inferior in the clean | . 
Passes of pathos: with such fence-like art,— 
Ere we can see the steel, ’tis in our heart. 
Almost without the aid, language affords, 
Your piece seems wrought. “That huffing medium, werds, 
(Which in the modern Tumburlaines quite Sway 
Our shamed souls'froin their bias) in your play 
We scarce attend to. Hastier passion draws 
Our tears on credit’; ‘and we find the cause 
Some two hours after, spelling o’er again 
‘hose strange few words at ease, that wrought the pain. 
Proceed, old friend’; and, as the year returns, : 
Still snatch some new old story from the ums 
Of long-dead virtue.’ We, that knew before 
Your worth, may admire, we cannot love you, more. 
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A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO, IN MAY 1820. 


In the cool of a delightful evening 
I went from Pesaro to Rimini. The 
road lay through,.a. country which 
pleased the more, because, to the lux- 
urlance of Italian beauty, it. united 
several features which called England 
back to the traveller’s recollection. 
Indeed, the numerous enclosures and 
pasture grounds that present them- 
selves to the eye, and the hedges that 
bounded theroad on either hand, could 
almost have persuaded me to believe 
myself at home, had not the vines, 
passing in festoons from tree to tree, 
dispelled the illusion.. As I approach- 
ed Rimini, I remarked on the left a 
mountain, which, veiled in the dim- 
ness of twilight, made a striking fi- 
gure in the landscape. I was told it 
was San Marino. ‘The sight of it 
excited a desire to visit it: for it was 
difficult to behold, otherwise than 
with interest, a spot, where a petty 
republic, strong in its weakness, had 
existed during thirteen centuries, and 
seen the mightiest empires flourish 
and decay. 

Upon making inquiries, I. learned, 
that there was no road to San Marino, 
except that which led from Rimini, 
and that the distance wasabout twelve 
miles. .At Rimini, therefore, I ap- 
plied «to the innkeeper to furnish me 
with the means of conveyance. He 
fixed his price at twelve dollars, (near- 
ly 3/.)and to my remonstrance against 
the exhorbitance of the demand, re- 
plied, that the ascent was tedious, 
and that no traveller paid less. I an- 
swered, that every traveller, rather 
than be so cheated, ought, to-go on 
foot. Mine host, however, assured 
me, that the journey was much too 
fatiguing to be performed in that way. 

Determined to resist such evident 
extortion, I set out in spite of this-as- 
surance early the following morning. 
J first passed through a richly culti- 
vated level country, which swells in- 
to rising grounds on ‘the right... The 
mountain was not visible; nor was it 
till after a wall of three quarters of 
an hour, ;that, on turning round a 
hill, it came full upon the eye. It 
seemed to rise gradually from the 
plain, till it reached about seven- 
eights of its total elevation, and then 
to termate in perpendicular rocks. 
About four miles from Rimini, the 
character of the country changes. 


You begin to ascend, but the ascent 
is far from rapid, and is interrupted 
by several vallies. The hedges which 
adorned the first part of the way are 
now left behind ; there are few trees 
to vary the prospect, or to defend 
from the scorching heat ; the verdure 
has a scanty, impoverished aspect ; 
and the streams,..which flow in the 
bottoms of the vallies,seem lost in the 
desolate plains of sand and pebbles, 
which form their beds. One of these 
torrents you cross by a handsome 
stone bridge, about seven miles from 
Rimini, and at this point you pass 
from the territories of the Pope into 
those of the republic. In the next 
mile there is not much ascent, but 
the last four miles are constant climb- 
ing. You first arrive at a village 
called Seravalle. It is furnished with 
a school. Passing it, you reach the 
borgo of San Marino. Hitherto the 
sides ofthe mountain have been cover- 
ed with cultivation; but here culti- 
vation ceases; for the borgo is situ- 
ated. immediately at the foot of that 
abrupt rocky summit, which crowns 
the mountain. The road from this 
point to the town, which is perched 
above, is so steep, that the transport 
of commodities thither would be at- 
tended with great difficulty. Ac- 
cordingly, the borgo is the principal 
seat of the commerce of San Marino. 
During the summer, three fairs are 
held in its vicinity, of which the in- 
habitants, talk little less pompously 
than the people of Leipsick and Frank- 
fort of theirs. You;enter the borgo 
by an arched-way, which leads you 
into an irregular sort of piazza, par- 
tially ornamented with arcades. This 
seems to be the principal place of 
resort... It contains ,three or four 
shops. 

From the borgo. avery narrow and 
steep road, winding along the side ef 
a precipice, conducts,to the town it- 
self. This capital;censists principal- 
ly, of a long tortuous street, from 
which one or two smaller lanes di- 
verge. The houses’ are.cdirninutive, 
consisting generally of two stories. 
The whole has a very sombre aspect. 
There are no shops, no marks of ac- 
tivity : scarcely a human being is to 
be seen: ali is as still, and, were it 
not that the houses have doors, and 
windows, and roofs, all would be as 
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desolate, as in the disinterred streets 
of, Pompei. 

The only. establishments in‘ the 


town are ecclesiastical. -They consist 
of,.a-seminary for clerical education, 
some fratermities of monks, and one 
of nuns: At the time of my visit, a 
German lady was a member of the 
holy sisterhood. it seems strange 
that so dreary a spot should be chosen 
for devotion. When the heart is de- 
prived of the solace of society, it 
should seek more earnestly commu- 
nion with nature. 

The churches contain nothing strik- 
ing.. In one Iwas shown the bed of 
the founder of the republic. His 
trade was that of a mason; and he, 
with a brother saint, had hollowed 
out, each for himself, a place of re- 
pose in the solid rock. A painting 
was also pointed out to me, which 
had been the subject of a long liti- 
gation between two citizens, and was 
dignified with the name of Raphaél. 
It. was, in fact, a very wretched 
daubing. 

There is a hall for the meeting of 
the public council, and near it ‘the 
depository of the archives of the state. 
They are not numerous. The man 
who showed them (he called himself 
Il Cicerone della republica,) accused 
Joseph Buonaparte of having stolen a 
letter, which was. sent, four or five 
Seharios ago, by the goverument of 
Florence to that of San Marino, to 
put the latter on their guard against 
the machinations of the Malatestas, 
who at that. time ruled in Rimini. 
The accusation was not very distinct 
or. very intelligible. 

There is no inn to be found in the 
town, but there is a coffee-house, fur- 
nished with card-tables, and witha 
billiard-table too. They have like- 
wise a theatre, which is far from -be- 
ing inelegant. . Admission into) the 
boxes must be paid. for ; but the pit 
is open to allthe citizens. Plays are 
exhibited, in general, only during the 
fairs, and they have no regular com- 
pany of performers...'The town sup- 
plies amateurjactors ; but, as republi- 
can virtue, does; not. permit ladies to 
volunteer their services for the stage, 
it is necessary, to hire actresses from 
the Papal.or Tuscan state. 

On the highest pinnacle of the rock 
stands the castle. Here an immense 
view expands. itself to the eye. But 
views from elevated situations. are 
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seldom interesting, except when they 
bring within the simultaneous, com- 
mand.of the eye, much intermixture 
of land and water, or a great variety 
of objects strikingly dissimilar.. The 
prospect from San Marino. has_ this 
particular disadvantage, that, except 
on one side, maenihieiee of a, barren 
sandy appearance occupy the. fore- 
ground. Hence you survey the whole 
territory of the republics Its circuit 
is rather more than 40 miles.. Napo- 
leon offered to make an addition to it; 
but his proffered kmdness was wisely 
declined. it had been, well for the 
king of Saxony had he imitated the 
moderation of this little state, and de- 
clined Bonaparte’s polite donation. 

The castle is now ina ruinous state, 
but it is still employed as a prison. 
The dungeons in it are truly mansions 
of wretchedness. They consist of 
bare walls, are very damp, and for 
the most part utterly dark. One of 
them is an abode as horrible as-one 
human being can devise for another. 
In the solid rock, which forms the 
floor of a room, where not.a ray of 
light enters, a pit has been excavated 
to the depth of about 18 feet, exactly 
in the form of a well. Into this pit 
the unfortunate criminal is put. The 
security of the castle, as a place of 
confinement, consists chiefly, in its 
situation: for, should a prisoner: ex- 
tricate himself from his dungeon, he 
is still confined within the precincts 
ot perpendicular rocks... Yet, within 
no long. time, two culprits contrived 
to escape by descending. precipices, 
where, to judge from the eye,. the 
mountain goat could not have found 
footmg... San Marino affords another 
instance. of what the whole history 
of the world proves, that humanity 
and republicanism seldom go hand in 
hand. 

The population of the state, con- 
sisting of between seven and eight 
thousand souls, is employed either in 
agriculture, or in those trades. which 
are necessary to the simplest mode 
of life, as that of the mason and car- 
penter., The children are sent nearly 
all to school. The school-masters are 
appointed by. the state—but each 
scholar pays a monthly fees The 
community is distributed into nobles, 
citizens, and inhabitants of the coun- 
try (contadinc). I could get no satis- 
factory account of what constituted a 
noble. The people know of no differ= 
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ence ‘hetween a noble and a vulgar 
citizen, except that the one is called 
a noble and the other not. The go- 
Yeinment is in the hands of two prin- 
cipi (princes) and-a council. The 
council is composed of 60 members, 
90 from each of the three orders. ‘The 
man who is once a member, continues 
so for life; and, upon his death, the 
council choose another to supply the 
vacancy. The princes are selected 
by lot from a certain number of in- 
dividuals named by the council. They 
continue six months in office, enjoy a 
small stipend, and are each allowed, at 
the public expence, a servant dressed 
in a livery which would not disgrace 
a gay equipage in Hyde Park. 

It is evident that the government 
is a pure oligarchy. The council can 
do every thing: there exists no legal 
check upon their proceedings; and 
the people have no share in the nomi- 
nation of the members. At the time 
of Mr. Addison’s visit to San Marino, 
the government was the same as 
now, with this difference, that the 
council then consisted of forty mem- 
bers ;—in other words, that the oli- 
garchy was more oligarchical than 
now. Yet with what rapture that 
author talks of the freedom which 
prevailed here, and of the crowded 
population, and flourishing industry 
which {reedom had created on this 
barren mountain ! The state is now 
more populous than it was at the be- 
ginning of the last century. Yet I 
could see no marks, either of uncom- 
mon industry, or of an unusually 
great population. At any rate, what- 
ever be the blessings of San Marino, 
not one of them can arise from poli- 
tical freedom. So completely indif- 
ferent are the inhabitants to politics, 
and so little do they think or know 
about their constitution, that a very 
intelligent citizen assured me, that 
the two princes were chosen by a 
priest. ‘The worthy man confounded 
the election of the princes ‘with the 
religious ceremonies which accom- 
“pany their installation into office. 
Upon inquiring who was the most 
considerable person in the republic, 
an. individual was named, who, not 
long before, had been at Rome em- 
ployed in anegotiation. Iasked what 
gave him his pre-eminence. The reply 
was, that he had a better head, and 
could discourse better than the rest. 

The two princes have a guard of 
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nearly 30 men, who are employed on 
occasions of ceremony, and to ‘enforce 
the internal police of the state. In cases 
of emergency the government could 
call upon every’ inhabitant to arm; 
but such an event is not likely to oc- 
cur,—for San Marino is embosomed 
in the Pontifical state, and is too fee- 
ble and too poor either to alarm the 
jealousy, or to excite the avarice of so 
peaceful a neighbour. In fact, it is 
at present very dependent on Rome. 
I observed a written proclamation 
near one of the churches, prohibiting 
any person to plant tobacco. Unable 
to comprehend the policy of such a 
regulation, I inquired into its cause. 
I was informed that there was a sub- 
sisting agreement with the Papal go- 
vernment, by which San: Marino was 
to receive annually from the Pope a 
certain quantity of tobacco at a fixed 
price. In 1819, however, the culti-+ 
vation of tobacco had been prosecuted 
with success by some of the citizens. 
This deprived Rome of a profit, and 
exposed her in a slight degree to con- 
traband in a new quarter. The re- 
sult of her remonstrances was the 
proclamation of which I have spoken. 

The manners of the people are ex- 
tremely civil and obliging: their! dia- 
lect differs from that of the adjoining 
districts of the Pontifical state. They 
are inquisitive, and are glad to talk 
with a stranger. ‘They speak parti- 
cularly of two visitors whom. they 
have had from England: The one is 
Sir John C. Hippisley, who is men- 
tioned as the protector of the English 
catholics. The other is ‘the present 
Queen. Indeed that illustrious per- 
sonage, during her residence in Italy, 
seems to have laboured more assidu- 
ously than the generality of travel- 
lers, to. see whatever is worthy of 
notice’; for it is scarcely possible to 
visit’ a spot where she has not been. 
In spite of the kindness of the people, 
T left the republic without regret. It 
can-be.a-tolerable residence to:these 
only, whose aims are limited to re- 
moving daily wants by’ daily labour. 
Teo all above the labouring class, life 
must be kept from ‘stagnating, either 
by the interchange’ of kindly ‘affec- 
tion, or by the dissipations of society, 
or by the prosecution of manly views. 
But ‘the intercharige of Kindly affec- 
tion is'seldom found any where ? ‘and 
at San Marino activity ‘can! have’ tio 
aim, and social intercourse no variety. 
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I.. Three months, passed inthe moun- 
tains Last.of tome, during the. Year 


1819... By Maria Graham,’ Author of 


Journalof a Residence in India. Lon- 
don. Longman and Co. 1820. 8vo. 
pp- 305. 

To have one’s pocket picked or 
house robbed, in London, or to be 
brought down by a footpad’s blud- 
geon on a turn-pike road, is not, 
we should imagine, much calcu- 
lated, if at all, to furnish subject for 
pleasant recollection, or gratefully 
to excite the animated exercise 
of an enthusiastic contemplative 
fancy. But to be knocked on the 
head, or seized by fellows with high 
poited hats, in a town or wood of 
Latium, is a calamity of afar more 
exhilarating nature. The sufferer ‘is 
willing to flatter himself that he has 
fallen’ into’ the hands of the genuine 
descendants of Cacus: he thinks of 
Ovid and the song of the iron age, 
and. surrenders his gold or his life 
without a struggle or even a sigh. 

From our hearts we congratulate 
Mrs. Graham on the imminent peril 
of the Brigands which she appears 
to have incurred in her Appenine ex- 
cursion.,. With her husband and 
friend, she had, the excellent fortune, 
no. longer, ago than last year, to be 
blockaded and: beset: by a troop:of 
desperate: banditti ; and that too, in 
the mountain» town of Poli—which 
‘some antiquarians believe to be the 
ancient Empulium, others the ancient 
Bola,” others, again, “ the Longula 
of Marcus Coriolanus!” The danger 
was by no means an imaginary one. 
She and her companions had scarcely 
left. the chapel, of, the Madonna near 
Guadagnola, when, a band of. the 
Sonino gentry entered it sand, seiz- 
ing twosurveyor’s assistants, made 
inquiries whether the English, who 
were at Poli; didnot go out into the 
woods ‘to paint—with other inquiries 
of an equally ‘significant description. 
In the mean time they learned that a 
surgeon and an unlucky factor, of 
Castle Madama, had been carried off 
into the mountains to be ransomed or 


murdered, the latter of which Hltéers 
natives fell tothe ‘lot ‘of the factor: 
Furthermore, “after escaping | ftom 
Poli, and reaching" Tivoli, they fowid 
they had chosen, as'the most séctre, 
the very road which led them’ close to 
the robbers ! “ When ‘it was known 
in the town that we had come from 
Poli by the lower road, ‘we were ta 
gerly congratulated: on’ our’ safety ; 
for the Brigands had spent ‘the night 
in Hadrian’s villa, ‘and’ must*havé 
seen us pass: but, as our muskets 
outnumbered theirs, they did not 
think it worth while to risk a struggle 
for so insignificant a prey.” P. 185, 
Such are indeed things to-write,a 
beok about ;—but had the incidents 
that occurred been of a less stimulat- 
ing cast, Mrs. Graham might very 
sately have ventured on a volume ; for 
the powers of her elegant and well- 
stored mind are admirably adapted 
to do justice to a subject, which we 
could not have seen, without ‘envy, 
fallen into the hands of our’ ** néigh- 
bour’—had it fallen “nto any’ other 
hands but her’s. Three months passed 
by an accomplished ladyin the nrouh- 
tains east of Romel"They'are-worth 
three times three years’ passed by an 
editor, east ‘of "Temple-bar!'"Phe 
country of the ‘Sabines, the' /Equi, 
and the Volsci, ,is fairy land to the 
imagination ;. and it. is still, romantic 
enough, picturesque,.enough; hazar. 
dous enough,.to continue its ancient 
charm, by a succession of strong and 
ardent. interests, from the early days 
of classical fable, even downward:to 
the present.time. The clouds of an 
Italian storm, seen from a window 
inthe Vatican, collecting over.the 
blue heapsiof these, mountains; the 
first rays of the morning sun lighting 
up: their dong »white lines» of towns 
and’ villages';' their deepening grey 
shadow, asthe’ flame’ otf an Italian 
day goes -radiantly ‘off behind’ the 
cupola of Saint Peter's :—these' are 
aspects of local scenery, expressions 
of the mighty countenance of nature 
in that sublime land, which sink into 
the heart of the observer, and mingle 
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their impressions for ever with the 
deepest of its records... We feel, 
however, that we must not pursue 
this vein. Mrs. Graham says, that 
the extreme heat of the weather, in 
June 1819, drove -her from, Rome ; 
and that accident led her and her 
companions to» choose the mountain 
town of Poli; twenty-six, miles from 
thecapital, and situated, between 
Tivoli, and. Palestrina, for the place 
of her retreat. .In_the, course of the 
journey to,this place she notices the 
Camp-Orazio, as it is termed, which, 
she. thinks, cannot, very clearly be 
traced to the poet—but 


Horace is looked upon by the people, in 
this neighbourhood, as at least as great a 
romancer as Virgil was. by half, Europe in 
the tenth century ; and when they have no 
other name at hand to give to an ancient 
ruin, it is always, ‘* Perhaps it may have 
been built by the poet Horace.” Nero, 
indeed, under the name of the Re Negrone 
partakes’ in these honours; and greatly 
would both the poet and emperor be asto- 
nished at some of the works attributed to 
them. 


The particulars she gives of the 
external appearance, and state of the 
society of Poli are well marked; and 
afford a lively notion of these recepta- 
cles for human life; where its modes 
are so unlike any thing to which we 
have been,accustomed. 


There; are: three, or four public ovens in 
the town,..but. no shops, butithose. for the 
most ordinary necessaries..,..A: carpenter, a 
blacksmith,, a;shoe-maker, and. a worker 
in leather, ror agricultural uses, are all the 
handicraftsmen.in Poli. The coarse cloth- 
ing is chiefly made by the women, who, 
with the distaff and spindle, spin their wool 
and flax in the ‘winter, weave it in the 
spring at looms let out at a cheap rate, and 
dye or bleach it before midsummer, when 
first the harvest; and then the vintage, call 
them to harder labour. 


ad * * md cod * * * 


A few days after our arrival at Poli, we 
were present at a little dance given chiefly 
to honour us as'‘strangers. The very pic- 
turesque costume of the ‘peasants appeared 
to great advantage on: the occasion; and 
the dance, the Roman, Saltarella,, so, well 
giyen in Pinelli’s, spirited etchings, exhibit- 
ed all the. varieties of the bashful, the grace- 
ful, and the grotesque, .The tambourine 
was the only instrument used to regulate the 
steps of the dancers, some of whom danced 
without shoes ; others, with their high heels 
and enormous buckles, exhibited, perhaps, 
more skill but less grace. 

On holidays, these dances, a little drink- 
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ing among the men, who also play a great 
deal at bowls, and a great deal of gossip 
among the women, are thechief amusements 
of the Polese. The young men go out to 
shoot and hunt, but the price of a licence to 
shoot (about six shillings) deters many from 
that profitable pastime. A few of the bet- 
ter sort of women, (and there are eight or 
ten who have left off their country costume 
and adopted the French style of dress) make 
parties into the country and: walk together 
in the eyening, and. sometimes. play’ at 
cards. 

* * * * * bd cd * 


Education, imperfect as it is here, dis- 
plays its advantages in the conduct and sen- 
timents of some of the peasants. We met 
with one remarkable instance of its influence 
in a young man who was usually our guide 
in our little expeditions. His powers of 
reasoning were acute, and his observations, 
wherever his religious faith did not inter- 
fere, far above any thing we had expected 
in this rude and remote place. If by chance 
he got near the doubtful grounds of faith, 
he always checked himself, saying, ** These 
subjects are better not touched upon. TI do 
not think the worse of you for differing in 
your belief from me; but I believe it would 
be mortal sin in me, unenlightened as Iam, 
to attempt to examine the grounds of my 
own, and thereby expose myself to. the pe- 
rils of heresy or discontent.”’ 


The following anecdote, however, 
offers a less: favourable view of the 
people. 


We were led to make these reflections, by 
a shocking scene which took place at Poli, 
on one of the last days of July.. We were 
going out to walk about an hour after day- 
break, when we heard a voice rather louder 
and more lamentable than the usual’ slow 
morning song of the labourers; we looked 
towards the quarter whence it: came; and: 
perceived some women sitting on the ground, 
occupied about something that, we took for 
2 heap.of linen for bleaching, .but; on ap- 
proaching, we distinctly heard, the words, 
*¢ Oh my good brother,” and discovered a 
young man just murdered. A single stroke 
of the dagger had penetrated his heart ; he 
had fallen on the spot, and his relations 
were’ weeping round the'corpse. The fa- 
ther ‘sat silent, the image of despair: ‘the 
sisters lamented aloud; and’ the> brothers 
were in pursuit of the murderers, whom 
they had seized once, but whowere liberated 
by. the women, who, were, going out, to 
harvest-work, and passed at.the, moment ; 
and, as there is no legal authority in Poli 
competent to seize a criminal ‘without first 
having recourse to Palestrina, it was feared 
that if they escaped from the brothers of 
their victim, they would be safe from all 
further pursuit. The poor lad who was 
killed bore an excellent character. He, with 
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one of his. brothers, was Keeping .watch 
the night. before in his master’s casale, 
when the murderers, two very young men, 


“came to steal peas, as they said, to feed 


their pigeons... The deceased looked from 
the window, and. told them ‘‘ not to touch 
what did not belong them, or they might 
get a bow onthe ear.” °° A box on the ear 
tous,’ replied the enraged thieves ; ‘* you 
shall pay for this,” and departed. ‘he 
next morning, knowing that the young men 
must go from the casale to the town, about 
five hundred ‘yards. off, for bread, before 
they could set about their day’s work, the 
villains way-laid, them just under the con- 
vent wall of San Stefano, and there, seizing 
the principal object. of their revenge, one 
held him, while the other murdered him in 
cold. blood. 

Poli, since the time of the French go- 
yernment, when it formed a regular muni- 
cipality, with a mayor, &c. has had no ef- 
ficient magistrates, though the population 
exceeds twelve hundred souls. There was 
no one.to secure the murderers, and the 
body. must remain where it was, till per- 
amission was obtained from Palestrinato send 
to..'Tivoli for the proper officer to enquire 
into the fact,,.and te pronounce what is equi- 
yalent.to our coroner’s verdict. It was one 
of the hottest days in summer, the thermo- 
meter being at 96: the murder took place 
at, four, in the morning. .About noon, a 
violent. thunder-storm, with‘rain and hail, 
came on: still the body lay across the only 
road into’the town, until about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when it was found that 
the. persons who had. escaped, had’ com- 
mitted wilful; murder on the bedy of the 
deceased, which was then taken up for in- 
terment., .. 

On many, following days, when we walk- 
ed.out,. we saw the brothers or the friends 
of the young man, hurrying with bludgeons 
towards, this valley, or that rock, on certain 
intelligence that the murderers were | still 
lingering about, and that their relations 
supplied them with food every night. © This 


“we afterwards found to be true. ‘They were 


stout, active young men ; one of them could 
read and write, and his mother applied to 
us.to take, him as our servant a few days 


_after the murder, hoping thereby to. screen 


him from punishment. We very unguard- 


edly told her, that so far from assisting in 


any such plan, we should rather give him 
up-to the magistrate, to receive his due re- 
ward... Upon which ‘she bade us look. to 
ourselves: but her threats were pronounced 
in anger, and we disregarded them. Her 
son and his companion wandered about the 
woods for many weeks. One was recognis- 
ed in Rome some time afterwards, and im- 
ptisoned. “He had already contracted a 
low fever, by sleeping in unhealthy places, 
and died in gaol. The other was after- 
wards taken up, and remaifis in prison, 
where he will probably stay till some pub- 
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lic example is required. He, will ‘then be 
executed in the Piazza del Popolo, in Rome, 
or be dismissed unpunished, with such. ad- 
ditional bad dispositions, as long imprison- 
ment among others, still more wicked,. never 
fails to proauce. 


The towns principally inhabited ‘by 
the Brigands “are ‘thus deséribed' “by 
Mrs. Graham. 


Sonino, | ancient: Sumninosa:townsef the 
Volsci. Frusinone,yiancientd'rusino;:aitown 
of the Volsci.* Ferentino, anciént Ferefti- 
num, a town 6fithe Volsci: Here-até’ some 
of the finest specitnens of theswalls»called 
Cyclopian by some writers. 


The Pope’s edict for, the destruction 


of Sonino (which was' never fulfilled ) 


and the march of 2000. troops:ofshis 
Holiness agamst ‘the: robbers’in that 
quarter, had driven them: up front the 
Neapolitan ‘frontier into 


The great valley of the Appenines, form- 
ed by the course of the Anio, and.,separat- 
ing the Marsian hills, from, those on. whose 
edge Tivoli and. Palestrina. are situated. 
The highest point of this last ridge is,the 
rock of the Guadagnola, two hours’ walk 
from Poli. There one.company,of the ban- 
ditti statiened itself, and.thence made :ex- 
cursions. to our very, gates. 


o% * % a, % 


“of the hair being short. 


Every robber had @ Silver heart, cotitain- 
ing a picture of ‘the’ Madonna ‘and Child, 
suspended by a red’tibbdn to his'necks ‘and 
fastened with another of the’ sameé colour to 
his left side!’ 'Phéir hats “had*high pointed 
crowns like’ those ‘of’ ‘Salvator ‘Rosa’s' Ban - 
ditti, “ sutrownded’ with ‘bands’ of alterfate 
red and white near the top, and’a’ black band 
and buckle near the briny: oHe: whom the 
boys ‘took for the chief; though awe learned 

fterwards' that .hepwas:not se,, was distin- 
guished, by: a quantity of gold-lace on jis 
jacket and, pantaloons:.this we. concluded 
to be the spoil of some Neapolitan officer. 
They all wore large gold ear-rings: with 
drops; and two of the youngest had each two 
long ringlets on each side of the face, the rest 
Many. of tnem 
had gold watches, seals, chains,” vingsjand 
other trinkets, which they. boasted of having 
taken from English travellers: 

The boys described the robbers as: heing 
stout, active young men, excepting one, who 
was very short:and corpulent, with a, bald 
head;. he appeated:to-be the butt, of the 
rest, and, like Falstaff, to be: not. only wit- 
ty himself, but the cause of wit in others: 
they called him the gourd-merchant, allud- 
ing to the gourd-like smoothness of his bald 
head. 


% * * * * 


As it was now publicly known; ‘that the 
banditti were in the territory of Poli, the 


x 
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shepherds felt themselves, as they said, re- 
leased from the promise of secrecy they had 
made to them; and confessed that they 
had come to the pheep- cote on the hill, lead- 
ing to Capranica on the eve of St. John’ Ss 
(that is on the 9th of August,) and had 
staid there two nights. This was the day 
after we had been on the same rock to see 
the sun set from it; and as we listened to 
the distant sound of a bagpipe among the 
hills, a young lad who was with us said, 
*¢ That is most likely a shepherd from Ab- 
ruzzo, or some of those wild Neapolitan 
places that harbour the outlaws.” 
*% * * * * « 
They talked pretty freely with their pri- 
soners about themselves and their habits 
of life, which. they maintained arose from 
necessity rather than choice. ‘They showed 
them the heart and picture of the Madonna, 
which/each had suspended from his neck, 
saying, ‘% We kitow that we are likely to 
die a violent death, but in our hour of need 
we have. these,”’ touching their muskets, 
** to struggle for our lives with, and this,”’ 
kissing the image of the Virgin, ‘¢ to make 
our death easy.”” This mixture of ferocity 
and superstition is one of the most terrific 
features in the character of the banditti of 
Italy. Nor is it confined to them only : 
when a man who has led a bad life begins 
to feel remorse of con eae and to despair 
of pardon hereafter, the vulgar belief that a 
death ‘on the scaffold, where the priest at- 
tends to whisper absolution into the ear of 
the culprit, as the axe descends, is a sure 
road to Heaven, has been known to induce 
the, poor .wxetch ;to, commit some heinous 
crime, that he may gain.that happiness, by 
a violent, and disgraceful death, which he 
fears he has forfeited by a sinful life. If it 
were possible, might it not be politic to de- 
prive. murderers, atleast, of absolution at 
the point.of death ? 


The account of the panic: and mis- 
management in’ the town of Poli, is 
highly’ characteristic. © Thirteen was 
the number of the’ Brigands who 
made all this fuss! Mrs. Graham 
says, “a town with twelve hundred 
inhabitants was. kept in alarm by a 
handful. of robbers, the number of 
those .who. occupied our immediate 
neighbourhood, never exceeding thir- 
teen, though the main body was one 
hundred and thirty strong.” 


About noon a report reached us that one 
of the captives had been barbarously mur- 
dered ; asd towards night, as it had bee 
dstartaitied at Tivoli that the surgeon, the 
only remaining prisoner, was safe, an or- 
der came to Poli for all the force it was pos- 
sible to assemble, to keep the.pass of Gua- 
dagnola, towards Poli, as every other aye- 
nue, by which the brigands could escape 
from the'station they had 1 now taken up be- 
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hind Mentorella, was supposed to be suf- 
ficently guarded. 

This order artived about sun-set. Most 
of the men were absent at Palestrina, so that 
the boys and old people were collected in 
the streets to choose out of. Their wives, 

mothers, and grandmothers came out, each 
with their lantern, ‘to beg that her husband 
or child might be left to guard her house, 
in case the robbers, taking | advantage of the 
absence of the strong men, should attack 
the town. The families ‘who possessed 
arms refused to lend them tothe guard, and 
as it appeared that the night was likely to 
be wasted in altercations, the magistrates 
and the officer, who still remained in the 
town, foie to enter the houses forcibly, 
and take what arms they could find. Two 
or three Rote were accordingly entered, 
but it consumed the time equally, and the 
guns were so well concealed that there was 
little chance of obtaining enough to arm 
the few men they could provide; therefore 
they resolved to wait till the morning, wher: 
the men should be returned from Palestrina. 
The scene in the street where all public 
business is transacted was not only quite 
new to us, but curious in itself. The 
armed and the unarmed, the willing oy 
the unwilling, were all vociferating at once 
the women were going about with their 
infants in one hand and a lantern in the 
other ; now aggravating, now quieting the 
disputants. The people from the feast came 
dropping in, laden with their nuts or other 
fairings, and mostly half intoxicated, all 
mingling together, and talking of danger 
from banditti, to be apprehended that night, 
or to be provided against next day, without 
ever considering, that while the y were dis~ 
puting, the ruffans would escape in any 
direction they chose. Such was the evening 
of the eighteenth. The morning of the 
nineteenth was not much more orderly. 
The men, indeed, sober, and in earnest, for 
this time, had armed themselves well, were 
leaving the town in greater numbers than 
we had yet seen assembled. Their wives. 
and children, believing there was now some 
real danger, were sitting lamen ting in groups 
about the street ; but they might have spared 
themselves the pain. The great pass hac: 
been left unguarded for more than twelve 
hours. Half that time would have sufficed 
the brigands, with their active habits, to 
have escaped to a distance, far out of the 
reach of pursuit. 


Mrs. Graham notices’ “ the fero- 
cious jollity” of these rascals: “The 
gang seized the archbishop of Vico- 
varo, after putting to death’ his Tie- 
phew, who offered some resistance. 
The ransom demanded tor the priest 
and a friend, was so exorbitant that 
it could not be raised, on which the 
ruffians sent their cha to their fami- 
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hes:and afterwards some of ‘their fin- 
gers.\cAtidength, tired) of waiting, 
and perhaps) irritated by ‘the’ com- 
plaints of the two prisoners, they 
murdered them. They had stripped 
the priest of his robes and clerical hat 
two or three days before they killed 
him, -causing him: to wear the high 
crowned hat ofone of the band, who 
himself went adorned with the sacer- 
dotal dress! 

Nothing can be said: too | strong 
against the pusillanimity and negli- 
gence of the Rime government in 
suffering such monstrous ‘invasions, 
by such miserable gangs. The peo- 
ple, we find from Mrs: Grahar m, often 
clamorously expressed their indigna- 
tion, that those to whom they were 
compelled to pay heavy taxes, should 
dues abandon the duty of protecting 
them against pillage and murder. 

‘The ‘personal narrative of the sur- 
geon of Castel ‘Madama, who was 
taken prisoner by the robbers, and 
afterwards ransomed, is extremely 
curious, but it is too long for our 
pages. 
the murder of the poor factor, who 
was seized with the surgeon, we shall 


give, and with them ¢ onabatie our no- 


tice ofa Lahbes which we recommend 
as full:of the most amusing and inte- 


resting matter, to which the talents 
of the “accomplished writer have done 
ull Justice. The robbers, after cap- 
tut ring thetwo individuals just named, 
made the surgeon: write a letter to the 
people of T ivoli, stating thattwothou- 
sand dollars were demanded for the 
ransom. |: ‘his was dispatched by a 
pleughman. 


We -were remaining, in the same place, 
in expectation: of the return ofythe mes- 
Senger, WAS in about three hours’ time, 
we Saw at a distance a man on hor SHACK 
coming straigl nt to us, which we believed to 
be’ the man returning. A little after, how- 
ever, several people were seen together, 
which the chief took to be the armed force 
of-Tivoli.::’ He abused one At his compa~ 
nions who. had broken hisspy-glass the dé ay 
before, because he could not F ditis a more 
satisfactory; view. of them. At length, hay- 
ing made, the; best.,observations, he | could, 
he concluded tha 4, there was really an armed. 
force advance, : ve orders to his men 
to retire to the pirat and mest woody 
part of the inountain, obliginie me. and the 
other prisoners’ to keep pace with them. 
After''a Jong and pant march, finding 
himself in’ a “safe ‘place,’ he halted, and 
there awaited the return of the messenger 5 


The particulars, however, of 
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but as he still delayed, the chief came’to 
me, and said, that perhaps it might hap- 
pen to me as it did to ai certain inhabitant 
ef Veletri,, who had) been taken by:this 
Very party, “who entered his house itr disguise, 
and carried him off to the woods, and be» 
cause his ransom was long in coming, they 
killed him, and when the 1 money came, the 
messenger found him dead. I was alarmed 
beyond measure at this story, and regard- 
ed it us a forerunner of my ‘own ‘speedy 
death. 

However, I entreated them with tears to 
have a little patience, and the messenger 
would surely return with the money. Mean: 
time, to satisfy the chief as well as his com 
panions, I told them I might haye> written 
another letter to Castel Madama, with -or- 
ders to sell whatever I possessed, and to 
send up the money immediately. . Thank 
God, this pleased them, and instan tly they 
caused me to write another letter to € astel 
Madama, and one of the prisoners from 
San Gregorio was sent with it. “After he 
was gone, I saw the factor Marasca walking 
about carelessly among the brigands, ‘look- 
ing at their arms, and making angry ges- 
tures ; ; but he did not speak. Shortly after, 
he came and sat. down by me3 it was then 
that the chief, having a large stick in:his 
hand, came up te him, and without saying 
a single word, gave him a blow on the back 
of the head just where it joins the neck. Ft 
did not kill him, so he rose and cried, “* T 
have a wife and children ; for eta sake 
spare my life,” and thus saying, he de- 
fended himself as well as’ le coal with 
his hands. Other brigands ‘closed° round 
hin; a struggle ensued; and) they” rolled 
together down, a@ steep! precipice! ; I closed 
my eyes, my head dropped on’ amy) breast, 
I heard a cry or.two, but I seemed to have 
lost all sensation. _.In.a_ very short.time the 
brigands returned,..and I; saw the chief 
thrust his dagger, "till stained with, blood, 
into his sheath; then returning to me, he 
announced the death of the factor in these 
very words: ‘* Donot fear: we have killed 
the factor because he was a sbirro; such as 
you are not sbirri; then, he was of no use 
among us.'\ He looked at our arms, and 
seemed disposed to. murmur; and if the 
force had come.up, he might have been 
dangerous.” And thus they got rid of Ma- 
rasca. 


The reader will be happy to hear 
that the poor surgeon got off ulti- 
mately ; the habitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns having exerted them- 
selves: with much humane zeal to 
raise what was to'them'a very consi- 
i ty sum. I shall always recol- 
lect,” says the grateful surgeon, “ that 
the Tbed visited ‘meas a’ father: for, 
at the very moment when his hand 


seemed to be heavy ‘upon’ me, Ne: 


a 


The 
moved jthe city, of “Tivoli, and.-the 
whole people.of Castel Madama, even 
me very. poorest, to subscribe their 

noney, and sell their goods, in so 
practi atime, and with‘such profusion, 
for my sake.” ‘His neighbours came 
ott to meet the delivered surgeon, 
“with such public congratulations 
as were never, before hea which 
presented a most affecting g spectac cles.. 
and the priest Guitini “ordered 


red the 

bells to be rung to call the people to 
1. to the most 

God, and: to: our protector Saint Mi- 


the parish Gute), where thanks were 

rencderec merciful 
. COE 

chael,’ the arch-angel, for the deli- 

verance” of the doctor. 


Il. The Brothers, a Monody ; sad 
other Poems. By Charles A. Bln ton 
Author of a Translation of Hesiod, 
and of Specimens of the Classic Poets. 
London... Baldwin and Co. 1820. 
I2mo. pp. 12s. 

Mr. Kiton has been hitherto known 
too usvas» the accomplished scholar, 
and elegant aces led by a fine 
taste, under: the advantages of pfri- 
vate ease and domestic happiness, to 
cultivate the more choice and retired 
flowers. of classical literature,—and 
presenting the fair exotics to his 
countrymen,..transplanted. with i 
dustrious. care,, and .delicate’ sl} 
influence of this clas 


a he refining +i USS 
f literary pursuit, entitles it to be 


= ticul larly prized; in’ these days 
gaudy display and violent obtrusion; 
when it isbut too apparent that une ea-: 
eerness of authors to catch the at 


tion of the public is often more eee 
than their internal feeling of their 
subjects ;—-when style is. much. less 


considered as the natural means of 
conveying natural feeling,—the echo 
ot. the real movements of the hea art, 
—the honest interpreter of unfeigne 
sentiment, than as a trick 6 hokptis 
vate attention—the instru: 
hibiting di ger race and inge ity. 
Fhe manner of the auc tioneer’s ros- 
trum has got a our hooks ; 
not. think so much of, the thin 
as of what may be said ab< a i jit 
is not so much the fairness and truth 


nent ot exX-= 


of description that w e.seek, as 
of } ahr ase and pointedness of ill 


uae Our compositions, accordi: 
ly, are-most,of them.w hat.the Fret 

erm: de.re apprese niation:, and the bbat 
proot of it, ds that, when, once Ja 
piece of .enthy siasma has burst forth 


Brothers, a Mdonody ; 


warutae it, fora 
poetical creed—emai 
Th . 44 
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avd +} ERE SEER Ree ee ae 
and been popular, wevhave a: thou- 
sand imitations of its fron (persons 


who work themselves:upo ante 
ports on the self-same subjects; wi 


out pine been led to ‘them naturalby 


; 
b stdnces; or the 
bias of th elr fe teu ore soon! propor- 
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tion of independence and originality : 
he does not,court extravagance Jn,an 
ambition to be thought; forcible, nor 
outragesscommon» sense in, straining 
after what is remarkable-.or new. 
In short;°we have always considered 
hinyyon the-evidence of his works, 0a 
fitie-mindéd scholar;:‘poet,; and gen- 
tleman ;—with a sense of beauty suffi- 
ciently..true,to, cause him to avoid, and 
dislike exaggeration ;,sound and,cor- 
rect in sentiment as well as, suscepti- 
ble in feeling ;—one who; ‘in these 
strange wild times, has an under- 
standing and a taste happily’ ‘regu- 
lated and tempered, so’as to honour 
the novel energies of the period, with- 
out losing sight of the limitations and 
restraints necessary at once for the 
order and safety of society, and the 
last. polish of the highest achiev- 
ments of art. 

His latest work possesses. an in- 
terest of a different nature from that 
of its predecessors ; and we first ap- 
proached it with an awe mingled al- 
most with reluctance. Our sense of 
the majesty of sorrow was coupled 
with a dread, lest some instance of 
impropriety or unsuitableness, calcu- 
lated to derogate from that majesty, 
might,.not.be, the consequence of 
drawing aside the curtain, and, ex- 
posing the spectacle of :the deepest 
domestic anguish; the throes and \agi- 
tations of the bitterest family distress. 
The ‘native elegance of Mr. Elton’s 
mind, however, preserves his work 
fait, and pure, and graceful through- 
‘out—worthy of being a. monument 
to the beautiful pair whose loss it 
Mourns inthe touching accents of a 
father, ismitten’ “even where’ he 
had. ‘treasured “up his soul,”—and 
with ‘the selection and inspiration of 
a highly-cultivated ‘taste, and ‘truly 
poetical’ mind.“ The sorrow ‘is’ in- 
tense ; the ‘gloom is descended ‘for 
ever; desolation ‘of heart’ has taken 
place ; . 


The.future darkens in.the clouded past— 


yet a moral ‘éhatin) a religious light, 
a virtuous and amiable elevation of 
Spirit, animate ‘the ‘picture of ‘grief: 
these’ Caiise it'to ‘kindle ‘the imagina- 
tion th away that rélievés the ‘sensi- 
bility; ‘and''théy hallow*and ‘ennoble 
the whole‘¢omposition. ” 

The ‘sad’ ¢alamity: ‘to’ which ‘this 
‘poem Owes its existence ‘was’ noticed 
in the publi¢ jouimals of last autumn. 
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Mr. Eltén’s'tw6 eldest’ sons Were ost 
to their parents, in consequénce of 
being caught by thé rapid fnflux’ of 
the tide, on the-shores.of the; Bristol 
channel. ‘he particular, circum- 
stances. that,.sywell .and,ageravate 
the bitterness -of..so..tremendous ,an 
affliction, are touched upon-in the 
poem withthe deep pathos.and éx» 
quisite delicacy of a father-poet. 
They chiefly consist of the graces and 
accomplishments of the beloved lost- 
ones ;—the cheerful, though anxtous 
hopes, that hung around the beauty 
of their opening career ;--the intimac 
of affection, the gaiety of confiding 
love, that clasped. around,.a happy 
family, like a sparkling band, before 
this cruel rent was made ;--the sad re- 
membrances which now dash them- 
selves, like spectres, amidst the fairest 
sights of nature, the fondest looks of 
the impaired domestic board.—Alas! 
the traces of ‘ vanished feet’ are 
“upon the hills and shores!” ‘The 
associations with the most lovely and 
grateful things—the favourite objects 
—habitual comforts,—become the 
most dreadful in such cases ,of ex- 
treme calamity. If the heart could 
even sometimes, for a moment, feel in- 
clined to subside mto former 'feeling's 
of enjoyment,--a desperate pang, par- 
taking of, the nature of self-reproach, 
darts into its center,—chides ‘the’ self- 
ishness which could actept of ‘com- 
fort or seek forgetfulness,—and Trouses 
afresh the spirit of grief by suggesting 
the sad reverse, the constant want! 
The helplessness, the silence, the so- 
litude of death; are then felt as claims 
on the continuation of sorrow':—into 
these have sunk the animation whose 
spring was ever vigorous ; the busy, 
inquiring, sympathising glance, that 
kindled over the’ family table, or by 
the side of the family hearth; the 
constant participation, the eager m- 
terest, the youthful confidence, ‘the 
bewitching” expréssion “of *a’ child’s 
lové, enriching ‘obedience,’ and’ ac- 
companying, with its angel-presence, 
the anxious, and often weary foot- 
steps of matured Jife. “ How beauti- 
fully is-:parental, grief, connected with 
the permanent glories of,¢reation in 
ihe follwing -passage,, (which, adds 
one to the previous proofs; that the 
most delicately formed; and elegantly 
stored minds, are the most.exposed 
to suffering)!inndithe most easily pe- 
netrated by its barbed dartsé: 


» 


a j ‘ae as sa 
————— 
4820.7] The Brothers, 
2Oh, star of Jove! whose, ruddy orb, im- 
i a4 apptise 
wind clear, did flash its Iengthen’d arrowy 
gleams 


Throug! sh the still air’s dark azure—memo- 
“ry hangs 

Av cloud upon thee :—never shalt thou rise, 

‘Oh bright! and bedtiteous planet! but the 


scene 

Of) those “bare: hills;> thoseeve-discolour’d 
eras, 

And. the-far -light-house, with its twinkling 
flame, 

Shall crowd upon the-vision of my mind. 

They Jook’d upon thee with, their asking 


gaze, 
Bright star.of evening ! and their thoughts 


were fix’d 
Among those planetary worlds. 

The poem of the Brothers is intro- 
duced by some of the most touching 
lines.we have ever read; addressed 
to a. person whose name, or title in 
the author’s family, is not expressed, 
but who clearly appears to be one 
privileged to claim the largest share 
in the sorrow, and mer iting to be re- 
garded with the deepest “feeling of 
respectful sympathy. The author, 
after pathetically alluding to “ hearts 
hike his, with . hopeless anguish 
wrung” — 

Hearts sickening wan, in life’s meridian ray, 
And wistful gazing towards their setting 
aay—- 
appeals, with graceful tenderness, to 
the bye-gone early time of their con- 
nexion, clad with hopes and trans- 
orts,—evidently seeking thus to stir, 
with feelings that have the warmth 
of life in them, the cold immobility 
of a mother’s despair. The passage 
we allude to, we sha!l give with its 
following paragraphs, that the reader 
of sensibility may admire, with us, 
the beautiful connexion of the softer 
emotions of a loyer, a. husband, and 
a.father, with the firm confidence 
and. serious.eleyation of a Christian’s 
mind. 
When life was in its. spring and. fancy free, 
Its lays, the lays of love, were. breathed to 
thee! 
When, as in Vision, hover’d on my sight 
Th’ elastic step and. glance that swam in 
light ; 
And the live rose e, that deck’d' thy virgin 
prime, 
Glowed on thy cheek, as though it mock’d 
at sito 


And now—that hope and joy are seen ‘to 
fade, 
Like stars dim gliding till they mix with 
shade; 
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Now that. thy cheek has sorrow’s. canker 


proved, 

When thus by sadness pan ged, ‘aly! more 
beloved ! 

Now pale and leaning’ | 0’er a weed-strown 
herse, 


I calb wpon thee: with a dying werse 34+ 

So shuts the voline-of-dur vernal years, 

And, the, last, page; 4s) blotted), with .our 
tears !—~ 


T call upon thee by the pledges ‘spared 

To soothe the loss, ‘which may not be re- 
pair’d ; 

By him the winning babe, the heaven-sent 
boy, 

A. frantic hope, a-terrour, anda joy ; 

By those in whom expression’s casual ray 

Does oft the loved lost lineament betray ; 

From whose fair eyes remember’d glances 


dart, 
Whose brow Sy whose voice, whose lips con- 
vulse the heart ; 


These fragile beings, tadely disentwined 

From the fall’n props on which their love 
reclin’d ; 

And who on thee their tendril softness fling, 

Reft as thou art, to thee deserted cling ; 

By that their tender weakness, strong to 


plead, 

By., those. their. meeker , griefs. that silent 
bleed ; 

By the soft dreps that spoke their mute dis- 
tress, — 


Theirearly taste of human bitterness 5 
By all they witness to a mother’s care ;— 
By thy pure faith, thy fervent power of 
prayer ;— 
TI call upon thee by his name, who, blest 
In Christian hope; is enter’din his rest 5 
Who meek ‘beneath, affliction’s chastening 
rod 
Stull firmly held his trust, his love of God 5 
By his example, whispering from the dust, 
I call upon thee for thy Jove and trust!— 
Ve do not think it necessary to give 
many-extracts from the principal poem: 
swe have overselves perused.it with 
a deep feeling, not only of the interest 
of the subject, but of the grace of the 
execution.. At the same,time, we are 
aware, that there may not be many 
dispositions inclined, to occupy them- 
selves with such themes, or able tp 
follow, in imagination, t the ti ains of 
feeling which constrtute its’ melan- 
choly charm. Popularity,, therefore, 
in the common sense of the word, may 
not be its portion:,;but,, perhaps, the 
author wil! not be either surprised, or 
mortified at this, if he be.assured, as 
well” hey may, that he ,has,.honour- 
ed the memories of his.children, and 
conveyed admiration of their beauti- 
ful lives into stranger bosoms, that 
are able to appreciate the extent both 


ot his enjoyment 
tien, 
One or -two.extracts, shalleonc 
is notice. 


ytd 


¢ 
‘others 1sretra Y 
routhful exercises too 
nected with 


maotiraliy descrined ag 
PPOCTICAsty Cescripeda as 
@ 


and Lavursy 
VUULOWY 


a passion sought the 


shore ; 
s still they float before mine eyes, 


nhire bosom of Res deep, 
a a: 
ipturn’d to heaven, or 


plunging 


‘ : 
uns in their play ‘ber 


g 
Fas 
bo] 


That 1em 3 and the circling 

Hang to their joyous yoices.—’ Twas the 
will 

Of God:--their azt of safety was their snare: 

And he, that look’d with trusting gladness 

OD, 


Lives to lamént“this omen of their joy. 


My heart is drown’d in softness, as again 


{. see, I feel them present ; their known 
looks 

And ‘loved: familiar shapes; where’er I 
wend, 

In ‘daylight’ or the gloom of fading eve, 

Through peopled marts and streets ‘that 


thronging sound 
With. ham of: multitudes; and most, oh 


most 

Aiwong, the huis and hedge-rows, and near 
brooks 

Where sedges.dip their, verdure ; and o’er 
heaths 


Sprinkled. with . yellow. broom, whence far 
the ranze 

OF azure mountains like a mist appears 

Above thé channel’d sea:—and when; ‘deep 
— 

8 0’erpow eting heaviness, with eyes 

waking inward view! th’. external 

world, 

Lis coloun%d, shadows, and.-its moving 

{ sit) am, deom’d)to.see-—for ever th 

Wor, exer,!—by my.side and.in, my ae 

Th’ 3 insep parable phantor as: they attend 

My rising up and lying down: pursue 


My steps, Sha Hit around me with their 


© 
_ 
1 
aut 


re—. 


bright 
Yet shintlowy presence —angels ‘of’ the 
dead plore 


1 saw hon—and the elder shapely, bey, 
ah, for } and es as the stem 


a 


OY spiriny-pine; and femininely soft 


HS veAaTS 
US Vears. 
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With silken skin, and smooth’ ane fa ape ting 


“OD 
hands, 
And lips of rose-bud swell :—the graceful 
Ae 


Waved with light bend of a Roman 
youth, 

And the arch’d brows 

ing dark 5 

In the clear eyes an intellectual light, 

Awakening genitis, “sweet, Te 
thou ught, 

And frank su 


and lashes lengthen - 


y and eirlish love. 

id le him; one appéar’d 
ure ; ns young. limbs ‘were 
r mould: his. visage 


Retain’d the rounded form of infancy, 


And the vermilion glow’d upon his ‘cheek, 
Type of robuster health sa deepet blue 


Was in his eyes's and: trains oof | serious 
thous ght, 
Manly and calm, would, mark, his, steady 
elance : 
W hile mirthfulness oft revell’d in his smiles, 
As if the heart could not restrain the tide 
Of innocent delight, that gush’d at once 
In fulness of its joy: and whether smiles 
Play’d on his dimpled mouth, or glancing 
tears, 
Supprest with resolution, dimm’d his ‘eye, 
The other smiled or sadden’d 5 sharedin all 
His boyish ecstasies, and felt the pang 
That wrung the other’s heart, as if his own 
Throbb’d with like troubles, for their hear 
were one. 
The discovery of what. hadi hap- 
pened is, we think, most impressive- 


Voices now, 
Low mutter’d, voices, throng’d around our 


calm 
And cheerful dwelling: gazing groups ap- 
pear’d 


Mysteriously inquisitive, yet sad, 

Before my threshold : as Tissued forth, 

With the first“pang of ‘vague inquietude, 

A friend ‘cross’d quick my: path, who anx- 
ious sought 

Our dwelling: “From his sad uplifted. hands 

Conviction flash’din, horrours and I rush’d 

Along the promontory side, and look’d 

Alas! on vacancy: I saw,alone 

The sea wide-rolling in its strength: saw 

A long pale line. of tremulous light’ that 
spread 

arate the heaving waters—there, ev’n there 

They last were seen, who now were seen no 
more! 

It/hovers o?er:me, like a fearful dream, 

That) dreadfulsslow returns; the ¢hampber 
drear 

With its, excluded light, and heard. without 

The lifted voice of weeping stranger forms 

Compassionate, and soft, with ministry 

Of female offices, and she who wept, 

Refusing coxnfort, since she wept ih vain. 
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Sister, of my. beloved! thou was sent 
“To soothe with mingling tears and prayer 
that hour 
Of bitterness. ‘Thy welcoming was sad ; 
Death cross’d_thee on the threshold, and. the 
wail 
Of helpless misery met thee from within ; 
The sword of our distress pierced thy own 
heart : 
Yet was there blessing with thee: in thy 
hand 
Comfort, and gospel light within thine eyes. 
That night the little chamber where they 


lay, 
Fast by our own, was vacant and.zas still. 


The two last lines are sad indeed: 
they, convey the aching blankness of 
death, the.darkness of the chasm it 
makes, the heavy. chillness of its fear- 
ful atmosphere. But, happily for the 
author, and his distressed family, he 
is not compelled (as some have been) 
under the pressure of a calamity too 
great for aman to bear, to rest only 
on a man’s strength. His faith, if 
it does not immediately make him 
whole, at, least suggests where the 
balm is to be found ; and let us hope, 
that, before this time, its healing in- 
fluence has been felt by him, and 
not:iby him alone. 


Til. Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of 


Sant: Agnesy-and other» Poems. By 
John Keats, «Author: of Endymion. 
London, Taylor and Hessey, 12mo. 
pp- 199. 


We opened this volume with very 
considerable anxiety :—an anxiety 
partly occasioned by the unqualitied 
praises of which the author has been 
the. object,—but more owing. tothe 
abuse: by which he. has-been assailed. 
Perhaps from the whole history of cri- 
ticism, real and pretended, nothing 
more truly unprincipled than ‘that 
abuse can be quoted; nothing-more 
heartless, more vindicetive,—more ne- 
farious in design, more pitiful ‘and 
paltry, in spirit. We consider it one 
of the wost signs of these, the worst 
times which Hugland, we are. afraid, 
has ever seen, thatthe, miserable sel- 
fishness of political party. has erected 
itself into a literary: authority, and 
established; by »means!of) popular 
channels, the most direct»and easy 


access’ to the~ public ear’ on literary 
questions.” The provocation, we al- 


low, is reciprocal: the vanity. of the 
Examiner manifests .just as. great 
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a deficiency in real candour .as. is 
apparent in the bitter spite of the 
Quarterly, or the, merry ruffianism 
of Blackwood. But the distinct con- 
sciousness of, depravity in the, two 
latter, which must accompany them 
in many of their lucubrations, gives 
a blacker feature to their. conduct. 
It would be well worthy, we think, 
of the great talents and, lofty princi- 
ples of thenew Edinburgh Protessor 
of Moral» Philosophy, - to“ discuss 
ethically from’ his comfortable chair, 
—where he sits, the honour of Scot- 
land, and fit substitute for Dugald 
Stewart,—the specific difference in 
moral guilt and personal degrada- 
tion, which distinguishes the misre- 
presentations of a blind overweening 
vanity from those. ofa sordid and 
cunning worldly greediness. The 
young Scotchmen would listen atten- 
tively to the arguments of one so 
well-qualified to handle this point ; 
and the lecture might have blessed 
effects on their future lives and for- 
tunes.—But to the subject before us, 
from whence we are wandering. 

Mr. Keats, though not a political 
writer, plunged. at ence, with, what 
we shall take the liberty of calling 
a boyish petulance, and. with an 
air of rather insultmg bravado, imto 
some very delicate. subjects, ;—sub- 
jects on which, we have no hesitation 
to say, those..very, qualities,.of his 
mind..which confer)on,his poetry, its 
most characteristic beauties, mcapa- 
citate him fairly to: pronounce. There 
have been, and it is possible there 
may be even now, great comprehen-~ 
sive intellects, which, to Wealthy and 
voluptuous imaginations, add a 
far-sightedness sufficient to discern, 
and a magnanimity inducing them to 
acknowledge, the deép, internal, and 
inextricable connection,.between»the 
pains and penalties ot; human na- 
ture, and its hopes..and, enjoyments : 
whose spirits dwelland play im. {¢'the 
plighted clouds,’—butiwho under- 
stand enough ofthe philosophy of 
earthly existence to ‘know, that, as 
man must ‘cultivate the ground’ by 
the sweat of his brow, so he must 
cultivate his faculties, by seli-denials 
and struggles of soul :—who perceive 
lurking, in the,.common yestraints of 
society, eternal principles;of human 
nature—mysterious instincts, which, 
through the mortification of desire, 
the humiliation of feeling, and’ often 


c: 
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inithe absence cofiianvactive| sense 
ofsgustidenoricleat wie w ef) utility, 
conducts to; the miverage rnb eae 
suchwas) ity iss sof hitman good) and 
moral! beautyire Such intellects ake 
seornfuli of none of our) necessities 
while they) provides for jour) delights: 
in stinulating the: strength of human 
nature, they do not mislead | or neg- 
lect its weaknesses :) they varev im- 
partial ia:theit judgments, because 
theirs views: are commanding, and 
theirs motives issue from» loity dis- 
positionss) They | will: noty? palter, 
or play ‘false. with what thoy see 
daily before ‘them, because: the con- 
clusions it suggests may ‘chance to 

reproach some of their) own actions. 
They will haves learnt, -by degrees, 
to correct the unfavourable deci- 
sions which we are all naturally m- 
clined to found on dissimilarity of 
habits; and opposition of tas 


ar 
es; and 
they will at length have been induced 
to convert these i inte reasons for seli- 
suspicion, rather than’ grounds. for 
accusing others. Following human 
life into its varicus walks; contem- 
plating it fairly-and kindly in all its 
ast pects, they will have been. com- 
pelled. to eohelude, that it is not 
Satdibeigiaeeial to the fawourite 
themes: of touching description, and 
to those: pursuits which secm to lead 
most directly tothe indulgence and 
excitenient of a reflective sensibility, 
that exclusively:proves the fine ccn- 
struction and delicate movements of 
theiminds Tiv'the labyrinth of the 
world they will have found that ap- 
pearances are not guides ; s—that a 
face cast up towards the moon does 
not more certainly infer an amiable 
or susceptible disposition, than a con- 
tracted braw cast down over a ledger 
of bad. Aebts. Selfishness, it! will 
have struck them, is often most’ ac- 
tive in the whirlwind of passioi; 
and it will have occurred to them 
that,-“in, ‘the’ estimation of  intelli- 
gences altogether superior to ‘this 
worldly turmoil,’ fainting away over 
a fair hosom’' does not, unless ‘ac+ 
companied by other symptoms, prove 
much more in favour of the refine- 
ment of the transported person than 
clasping. a, money- -bag, of ogling a 
haunch of venison. “A man nay 
smell to.a,rese,onwalk ont,to,admire 
aibvefiect.of sunset, and yet not 
have half that complications of the 
warmer atfectiois stirring within him, 


ile 
Lic 
ye 
Ste 


which shall move-atradesmamof-theg 
Strand; ‘seated with» his:wife;s chiles 
dren, and shopman,:in his baekopar+ 

lour.;—-and the said’ tradesmanemay: 
take: out a writ \againstsa dilatory 

customer, in no Worse spiritithan that 

in which one author)pursues another 

for literary defalcationsasbt ois swell 

to let the imagination: contemplate 

splendours hanging over: past!times ; 

the soul must stretch atselfi soniehow 

out of its cramps: but:thisi maybe 

done without committing oerying, 

positive injustice towards the pre- 

sent. It may be allowable ‘in: poetry 

to treat ancient: thieves:with the) re- 

spect due to true men 5: but: the poet 

has no business, more than the police 
officer, to treat' true men, his! néigh+ 
bours,. as thieves. If Mnid Marian 
were to come back, and complain in 
our hearing, as she does itv Mr.Keats’s 
poetry— 


——— Strange! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money— 

we would ask her what -there!iis 
strange in this? and whether it-is not 
quite. as well to get: things by hard. 
money as by hard blows ? and whether 
more injustice be included in: the:ine- 
quality of purses—a consequence of 
society—than) in that. ‘inequality of 
arms, which is an effect: of nature? 
Of course, we would: not have thus 

selected, for the purposeiot argument, 

a passage bearing an airof pleasa mt- 
ry, if.we did notthink that Mr. Keats's 
sensibility is diseased in this respect 
—that his spirit is impnegwated | with 
a flippant impatience, (irritated and 


justified , bya. false philosophy ):.of 


the great phenomena of sdciéety, and 
the varieties of human natures which 
hurts his poetry quite as;much, as: it 
corrupts his) sentiments—and: which. 
is altogether, unworthy of. the! :gran- 
deur of his powers. There /are some 
stanzas introduced into his: delicieus 
tale of << Isabel—poor simple Isabel, 

in this volume, which,wethink,dread- 
fully mar the niusical tenderness ,of 
its general strain, They aremno) bet- 
ter than) extvavagant ‘school-boy vi- 
tuperation; of trade.and traders; just 
as if lovers. didnot trade,—-and ‘that, 
often in ;stolen goods—or! hadsinvge= 
neral any higher object) than Ja barter 
of enjayment! These stanZas {in -Mr. 
Keats’s poem, wher contrasted with 
the: Jarger philosophy. of: Boccacio, 
aid his more, genial-spirity sas, exem- 


S207] 


plifiedowith reference to the very cir- 
cumstances in question, are addition- 
ally:coffensive. Instead) of tirading 
against) the brothers as “ money- 

bags,” ¢ Baalitesof pelf,’» “ledger- 
men; and asking, “why, ' in the 
nameof glory, were’ they proud?” 

Boceacio ‘describes:the honour of the 
familyas actuallyinjured by Lorenzo, 
whom they:employed—he shows us 
theel der brother, on discovering his 
sister's dishonour, afflicted with grief 
and perplexity, and passing a sleep- 
lessnight on his bed—he even com- 
pliments the discretion of this mem- 
ber of the family—and it is thus na- 
turally;and faithfully, ‘and feelingly 
introduced; that: he leads up the 
dxeadiul catastrophe to its consum- 
mation’ im Italian revenge, “and: the 
broken-heartedness of widowed love. 
Does the pathos of the tale suffer by 
thus looking fairly into the face of hu- 
man nature? Do we pity the lovers 
less; do we sympathize less with Isa- 
bel’s bitter tears, because we have 
both sides of the case thus placed be- 
fore us? No-—our sympathies, being 
more fairly excited, are more keenly 
so: ithe’story is in fine keeping, as a 
painter would'say: the effect of truth 
overpowers WS: we weep the more 
because we feel: that human frailty 
provides for/human’ suffering, and 
that the best impulses of the heart are 
not removedfrom the liability of pro- 
ducing the extremities of agony and 
of crime.’ Mri Keats; weiare sure, has 
a sensibility sufiiciently “delicate to 
feel this’ beauty im Boccacio > why 
then has'he'substituted for it; in his 
own composition, a boisterous rhap- 
sody, which interrupts'the harmony 
of the sorrowful tale,—repels sympa- 
thy by: the introduction ‘of caricature, 
—and suggests all sorts of dissenting, 
and 2s ercatin ng prejudices and opis 
nions ? His: device-is a clumsy: one’? 
Bocaccio’s delicate and true. That 
most beautiful Paper, (by a corres+ 
pondentof course) im our last number, 
on the “ledger-men,” of the South 
Sea House, is'an elegant reproof ‘of 
such short-sighted “views of ‘charae+ 
ter; such iid hostilities against the 
realities of lifes How free’ from: in= 
tolerance of every sort must'the spirit 
be, that conceived that paper,or 
took offso fair and: clear ‘an impres- 
sion from ‘facts! It would nots be 
prone to fiid suggestion of invective 

inthe sound ‘of Sabbath bells, eas My: 
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Keats: has'!done*in'ca former: work. 
The author of “Endymion and Hype- 
rion\mustdelightvin ‘that oPaper ;-— 
and; to give anothér example of what 
we mean, he must surely *feel «the 
gentle: poetical “beauty ‘whichis 
infused into! othe star-lighty tale ‘of 
tosamund Grey; through its vein -of 
“ natural ‘piety.; What would that 
tale be: without: the Grandmother's 
Bible?» How eclipsed: would be the 
gleaming light: of» such a character 
as Rosamund’s,\ina're-modelled state 
of society, where it should be the fa- 
shion for wives’ to be considered) as 
dainties at a pic-nic party, each man 
bringing his own with him—but rea- 
dy to give and take with those about 
him! Creeds here are out of the 
question altogether ;—we only speak 
with reference to the wants and in- 
stincts of the human soul.’ We men- 
tion these things, not because we de- 
sire to see Mr. Keats playing the 
hypocrite, or enlisted asa florid de- 


claimer: on. the profitable side -of 


things; but because, with our admi- 
ration of his powers, we are leath to 
see him irrecoverably: committed to 
a flippant and false system of reason- 
ing’on human nature;—because to his 
picturesqueimagination, we w ish that 
he would add-a more pliable, and; at 
the saine time, a more magnanimous 
sensibility. Nor need his philosophy 
be! a’ whit more condescending » to 
what is grove elling: and base.» het 
him write, as much as he: pleases, m 
the bold indignant style of Words+ 
worth’s glorious Sonnet ! 


The world is too. much, with us! 


Here the poet speaks not the mal- 
content ;—it is not mortification, but 
inspiré ation he feels ;—it is not classes 
of men, but crawling minds he ana- 
thematizes.. We must positively give 
this: magnificent, Sonnet entire, now 
WE have. accidentally been brought ta 
it, by the.current of, our writing. It 
coaniat be deemed) out, of place any 
where—tor it.is,a. high animation to 
noble thoughts, 


Tie world is too.much with us;.late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste “out 

_ powers: 

Tittle we'see in Nature ‘thatds ours.’ 

\We have given our hrebts rie a sordid 
boon’! 

This Sea that bares: her hodius to shemegns 


mars ——— Jt 
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The.-Winds that. will: be: howling at all if we had, for our wishes wentdar 
hours beyond reasonable expectations. But 
And are; up-gathered now like sleeping we have found it of a nature to pre- 
flowers 5 + ¢ sent to common understandings! the 
Bom thiss:ofor. every ting pawe sates, ot 0 poetical power withwhichthe author's 
tune; 
Me mind is gifted, in a mor 
It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather MUUG 3S slitec, ane tangible and 
hy intelligible shape than that in which 


A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant léa, 

Have glimpses that would make m¢ less 
forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his menaihion ian. 


From what we have said, in the 
way of objection to the fashion of Mr. 
Keats’s thinking, on certain important 
questions, it will easily be seen that he 
has very much, and very incautious- 
ly exposed himself to attack ;—and 
his chivalry; as it will be guessed, 
has done him but little service in his 
contest with the windmills in Albe- 
marle-street. These things, that go 
furiously with the breeze of the time, 
have beaten his lance out of its rest, 
battered his helmet, and overturned 
in the dirt himself and his steed. It 
is mpossible,—however we may re- 
gret the extravagrant course his 
Knight-errantry has taken,—not to 
feel our wishes and sympathies on 
the side of the knight of the Sorrow- 
ful countenance “in this encounter. 
His spirit is agallant one ; his: brain 
is full of high feats’; ; his heart beats 
in real/devotion to.a Dulcinea whom 


~he has clad ‘with fine attributes in his 


imagination, though, certainly, we 
believe her to bemuch less a lady 
than he imagines her. His delusion, 
however, is the offspring of a roman- 
tic temperament ; whereas his mau- 
lersoave but things of brute matter, 
machines for grinding grist ;— plates 
hung on pins to turn with the wind,” 

acquiring a-murderous power from 
their specific levity. 

The injustice which has been done 
to our author's works, in estimating 
their poetical .merit, rendered us 
doubly anxious;.on opening his last 
volume, to find ‘it»likely to seize fast 
hold of general sympathy, ‘and thus 
turn ‘an overwhelming power against 
the paltry traducers BF a talent, more 
eminently promising in many respects, 
than any that the present age has 
been called upon to encourage,, We 
have not. found. it to, be quite, all that 
we wished.in, this ,respect—and,-it 
would, have(been. very extraordinary 


it has appeared in any of his former 
compositions. It is, therefore, cal- 
culated to throw shame on. the ly- 
ing, vulgar spirit, in which this young 
wor shipper in. the.\'temple:..of the 
Muses has been cried-down ; :what- 
ever questions it: may still leave to 
be settled as'to the kind and degree 
of his poetical merits. Take for i in~ 
stance, as a proof of the justiée of our 
praise, the following passage from an 
Ode to the Nightingale :—it ‘is dis- 
tinct, noble, pathetic, and ‘true: the 
thoughts have all chords of direct 
communication with naturally-con- 
stituted hearts: the echoes of the 
strain linger about the depths of hu- 
man bosoms. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
Bird! 
No hungry. generations tread thee. down ; 
The voice, I, hear this, passing night, was 
heard 
In ancient days, by emperor and.clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song. that, found « 
path 
Through the sad: heart.of Ruth; hen, 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the-alien corn: 
The same that-oft-tumes: hath 
Charm’d magici-casements, opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn !, the, very, word is like, a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my'soleself! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat,so well 
As sheis fam’d.to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still 
stream, 
Up the hill-side ; “and now "tis ‘buried 
deep 
Tn the next valley-glades ¢ 
Was it a vision, or a waking “dream ? 
Fled is that music:—-Do I wake or 
sleep ? 


Let us take also a passage of ano- 
ther sort altogether+the description 
of a young beauty preparing for her 
nightly rest? overlooked by a coneeal- 
ed lover, iii ‘which -we know nét whe- 
ther. most. to admire’the magical de- 
licacy of the hazardous picture, or 
its, consummate,.irresistible attrac- 
tion. “ How sweet the moonlight 
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sleeps upon this bank,” says Shaks- 
peare;° and sweetly indeed does it 
fall on the halfundressed form of Ma- 
deline:—it has an exquisite moral 
inflitence, corresponding with the pic- 
turesque effect. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in 5 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, 
died : 

She clos'd the door, she punted, all akin 

To spirits of the hair, and visions wide s 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide ! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloqu ence her balmy side; 

Asth ough a tongueless nightingale should 


swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in 
her dell. 
*% % % a # % 
Full, on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 


And threw warm gules on Madeline’s 
fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and 


boon 3; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together 
prest, 


And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew 
faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so’ free from 
mortal taint. 


Anon hig heart revives: her vespers done, 

Of all:its wreathed: pearls her hair she 
frees 5 

Unelasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 

Loosens her fragrant: boddice; by dc- 
grees 

Her vich attire. creeps rustling to her 
knees: 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in séa-weed. 

Pensive awhile ‘she dreams awake, and 
sees, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the chem 


is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly 
nest, 

In sort,of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she 
lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep op- 
press’d 

Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued 
away 3 

Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day; 


Blissfully hayen’d both from joy and pain; 
Clasp’d_ like, a, missal where swart Pay- 
nims pray; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from 
rain, 
As though a rose should’ shut, and be a ‘bud 
again. 
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Stol’n' to this*paradise, and so‘entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listen’d ‘to ‘her ‘breathing, af it 
chanced 

To wake into aslumberous tenderness $ 

Which when he heard, that: minute did 

he bless, 

And breath’d himself: 

closet crept, 

Noiseless ‘as fear in’ a'wide wilderness, 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept. 
And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo! 
how fast she slept. 

One more extract,—again varying 
entirely the style of fthe composition. It 
shall be taken from’a piece called Hy- 
perion; one of the most extraordinary 
creations of any modern imagination. 
Its “ woods are ruthless, dreadful, 
deaf, and dull:” the soul of dim an- 
tiquity hovers, like a mountain-cloud, 
over its vast and gloomy grandeur : 
it carries us back in spirit beyond the 
classical age; earlier than ‘the gods 
of the Greeks;” when the powers of 
creation were to be met with visible a- 
bout the young earth, shouldering the 
mountains, and with their huge fiir ms 
fillmg the vallies. The sorrows of 
this piece are “ huge; ;” its utter- 
ance “large ;” its tears é big.”--Alas, 
centuries have brought  littleness 
one then,—otherwise a crawling, 

eptile of office, with just strength 
th aie to leave its slimy ‘traces ‘on 
the pages of a fashionable Review, 
could never ‘have: done'a real' mis- 
chief to the poet of the Titans! It 
is but a fragment we have of Hy- 
perion: an “advertisement tells “us 
that “ the poem was intended to have 
been of equal length with Endymion, 
but the reception givento that work dls 
couraged the author from procee ding. 
Let Mr. Croker réad the following 
sublime and gorgeous personification 
of Asia, and be proud of the informa- 
tion thus given) him—and of that-su- 
perior encouragement to which ‘it is 
owing that we ‘have his: Talavera in 
a. complete state! 


then from the 


Ua sis Nearest hin 

Asia, borni of most enormous Caf, 

Whorcest her mother Tellus keener pangs, 

Though-feminine, than any, of her sons: 

More thought than woe, was,in her dusky 
fice Cy 

For she was prophesying of her glory 5 

And in her wide imagination stood 

Paimeshaded temples, and high ival fanes, 

By Oxus or in Gdnees' sdored isles. 

FEyen as Hope tpon her anchor leans, 

So lent she, not so fair, wpon a’ tusk 

Shed from ithe broadest of her elephants. 
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This is Not ‘the extract; however, 
which" we were about to make: it 
wis the opening’ of the poem “we 
thought of.” The dethronement of Sa- 
tun ‘By Jupiter, and ‘the later ‘gods 
taking the places of the éarly powers 
of heaven and earth, form its subject. 
We seer entering the awful demesne 
of primeval solitude as the poet'com- 
mences: 


cep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken fromthe healthy breath of norn, 
Far fromthe fiery noon, aid eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his luir ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No‘stir of air was 

there, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs net. one light seed from the feather’d 


grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it 
rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened 
more 


By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her 
reeds 

Press'd her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot marks 

went, 

No further than to where his feet had 
stray d, 


And slept there since... Upon the sodden 


ground 

His old right hand_ lay nevveless, listless, 
dead, 

Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyeswere 


closed ; 

While his bow’? d head seem’d list’ning to 
the Earth, 

His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


Tt’ seermn’d'no force could wake him from 
his: place 5 
But there came one, who with a kindred 


hand 

Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending 
low 

With reverence, though to one who knew 
it not. 

She was a Goddess of the infant world’; 


By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood’ a pigmy’s height: she would 
have ta’en 

Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 

Or witha finger stay’d Txion’s wheel. 

fer face wes large as that of Memphian 
sphina, 

Pedestal d, haply in a palace court, 

When sages look’d to Egypt jor their lore. 

But oh! how unlike marble was that face: 

How beautiful) if sorrow had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 

There was a listening fear inher regard, 

As if calamity hed but begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
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Flad ‘spent their ‘niaticey and the (glow. dear 

Was with its stored thundér labouring 

One hand she ‘press’d upom that aching spet 

Where beatsthe human heart, asifjusttherey 

Though an immortal, she,felt,cruel pain; 

The other upon Satunn’s bended neck 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 

Leaning with parted lips, ‘some words she 
spake 

In solemn tenour and deep organ tone: 

Some mourning words, which 1 in our feeble 
tongue 

W ould come in these like accents § Ov how 
frail 

To that large utterance ofthe early Gods! 

¢¢ Saturn, Took up !++though, whexefore, 
poor old King ?- 

I have no. comfort for thee, no not,one: 

I cannot say, ‘ O wherefore sleepest theu !” 

For heaven is parted from thec, and, the 
earth 

Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God’; 

And ocean too, with allits solemn noise, 

Has from thy sceptre pass’d;’ and all the 
air 

Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new ccom- 
mand, 

Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen. house ; 

And thy sharp lightning in unpractised 
hands 

Scorches and burns our once serene domain, 

O aching time ! O’moments big as‘years.! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the’ monstrous 

truth, 

And press itso upon our Weary’ eriefs 

That unbelief has not a space-to breathe: 

Saturn, sleep on :——-O thoughtless; why did I 

Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 

Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes ? 

Saturn, sleep on! while at thy feet I weep.”” 
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Will not our readers feel it as a 
disgrace attaching to the character of 
the period, that ‘a dastardly, attempt 
should have been made ‘to assassinate 
a poet of power-equal. to these;pas- 

sages: that one should>come: like a 
thief to'steal his “¢precious diadem ;* 

—a murder and arobbery “ most foul 
and vhorrible ?”. Cold-blocded. con- 
scious dishonesty, we have no hesita- 
tion to say, must have directed the 
pen of the eritic of Endymion ‘in the 
Quarterly Review: making every 
allowance for the callousness. of 
worldly spirit, it is impossible to con- 
ceive.a total insensibility to the vast 
beauties scattered. profusely over that 
disordered, ill-digested work. The 
author. pr rovokés opposition, as we 
have already fully said: not unfre- 
quently he even suggests angry cen- 
sure. We cannot help applying the 
word insolent, in a literary sense, to 
some instances of his neglectfulness, 
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to: thewandom- swagger of occasional 
expressions, tothe »brayado style of 
many of his:sentiments: But, coupling 
these’ great faults with his still greater 
poetical inerits;' what’ a fine, what an 
interésting’ subject’ did he offer for 
perspicacious, honourable criticism! 
But he was beset by a very dog-ken- 
nel; and, he must be more than hu- 
mamif he has not had his erroneous 
tendencies hardened in him in conse- 
quence, 

What strike us as the ‘principal 
faults of his poetry, impeding his po- 
pularity; we would venture thus to 
specify. 

1. His frequent ‘obscurity and con- 
fusion of language. As an instance 
of the latter, we may mention, that 
he attaches the epithet of ‘ leaden- 
eyed,. to despair, considered as a qua-~ 
lity or sentiment. Were it a personi- 
fication of despair, the compound 
would be as finely applied, as, under 
the-actual circumstances, it is erro- 
neously so. ‘There are many, many 
passages too, in his last volume, as 
well ‘as in his earlier ones, from which 
weare notable, after taking some pains 
to understand them, to derive any 
distinct notion or meaning whatever, 

2. He is too fond of running out 
glimmerings..of , thoughts,.. and. indi- 
cating. distant, shadowy fancies :. he 
shows;valso,@ fondness» for. dwelling 
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on features, which are not naturally 
the .most important...or, prominent. 
His imagination coquets, with, .and 
mocks. the.reader, in this respect; and 
plain earnest: minds turn,ayway fron 
such tricks with disgust: The great- 
est. poets have always, chiefly, availed 
themselves: of. the, plainest, and, most 
palpable. materials. 

3. He affects, in bad taste, a quaint 
strangeness of phrase; as some folks 
affect an odd manner of arranging 
their neckcloths, &c. This ‘* shows. a 
most, pitiful ambition.” We wish 
Mr. Keats would not.talk of cuttong 
mercy with a sharp. knife to the bone ; 
we cannot:contemplate the skeleton of 
mercy. Nor can we familiarize our- 
selves pleasantly with the dainties 
made to still’ an infant's cries :—the 
latter is indeed a very round about 
way of expression,—and not very com- 
plimentary either, we think. Young 
ladies, who know, of course, little or 
nothing of the economy of the nur- 
sery, will be apt, we imagine, to pout 
at this periphrasis, which puts their 
charms on a level with baby-corals ! 

But. we are by this time tired. of 
criticism ; as we hope our readers 
are:—let us then all turn together to 
the book itself. We have said. here 
what we have deemed it our duty to 
say :. we shall there find what it will 
be our delight to enjoy. 
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Drury-Lane.~-The following isa 
play-bill’ of ‘this theatre, for | which 
we paid two-pence on the spot, to 
verify the fact--as some well-disposed 
persons, to’ prevent mistakes, pur- 
chase libellous ‘or blasphemous: pub- 
lications from their necessitous, or 
desperate venders. 


Theatre. Royal; Drury-Lane.—Agree- 
ably.to the former advertisement, this the- 
atre isnow open for the last performances of 
Mr. Kean, before his positive departure 
jor America. This evening, Saturday, 
August 19, 1820, his Majesty's servants 
will perform Shakespear's » tragedy: of 
Othello.’ ‘Duke of Venice, Mr... Thomp- 
son; Brabantio, Mr. Powell; ,Gratiana, 
Mi: Carr; Lodovicos| Mr. Vining; Mon- 
tano, Mr. Jeffries ;,,Othello, Mr. Kean— 
(kis last | appearance. in that. character) ; 
Cassio,, Mr, Bromley—Cas first. appear - 
ance.in.that. character) ; “Roderigo, Mr. 


IX. 


Russell; Iago, Junius Brutus. .Booth ; 
Leonardo, Mr. Hudson ; Julio, Mr. Ray- 
mond; Manco, Mr... Moreton ;.,,Paulo, 
Mr. Read; Giovanni, Mr,,, Starmer ; 
Luca, Mr. Randall ;.. Desdemona,, Mrs. 
W. West; Emilia, Mrs. Egerton.— This 
theatre overflows every night....The paten- 
tees cannot condescend to enter, anto a com- 
petition of scurrility,,which,is only fitted 
for minor... theatres —- what... their. powers 
really are, will,bes without, any, public ap- 
peal, legally decided in.,..November next, 
and any gasconade, can, only be, supposed to 
be caused. by cunning. or ,poverty..—After 
which, the farce of Modern Antiques, Sc 


A more impudent puff, and heart- 
less piece of bravado, than this, we do 
not .remember.. to..;have,,.witnessed. 
This,.theatre,.does,. nob: overflow; eveny 
night. As.to.the competition, of seur- 
cilityy which “the x:manager.:declines, 
it is he who-has commencedit. \' The 


od 


minor theatres,—that is, one of them, 
—to wit, the: Lyceum,—+put forth a 
very, proper;,and well-grounded re- 
monstrance, against, this .portentous 
opening of the winter theatre in the 
middle of the, dog-days, to scorch up 


the, dry, meagre, hasty harvest of 


the summer ones :+-at »which /our 
mighty, manager sets, up his, back, 
like the great cat, Rodilardus 3 .scorn- 
fully rejects their appeal to, tae, pub- 
lic; says he will pounce upon them 
in November -with. the law in_ his 
hands; and that, in the | mean time, 
all. they can do to-interest the public 
in their favour by a plaim statement 
of facts, “ can only be supposed to be 
caused by cunning or poverty.” This 
is pretty well for a manager who-has 
been so thanked as Mr. Elliston! His 
own committee: may laud him for 
bullying other theatres, but the pub- 
lic will have a feeling for his weaker 
rivals, though the angry comedian 
< should threaten to swallow them 


up quick,” and vaunt of his action of 


battery against them, without any 
public appeal, “ when wind and rain 
beat dark November. down.” | ‘This 
sorry: manager; “ dressed” (to use 
the words .of the immortal. bard, 
whom he so modestly and liberally 


patronises) “ dressed.in a little brief 


authority, plays such, fantastic tricks 
before. high Heaven,’—-not )“ as 
make..the angels weep, ’—-but_ his 
own candle-snuffers laugh, and his 
own scene-shifters blush. He ought 
to be ashamed. of himself. Why, 
what.a beggarly account of wretched 
actors, what'.an.exposure of the 
nakedness. of the land, have we in 
this. very play-bill, which is issued 
forth with, sucha mixture of pomp 
and-imbecility !.. Mr. Kean’s name, 
indeed; stands. pre-eminent in lordly 
capitals,,.in defiance of Mr. Dow- 
ton’s resentment,--and. Junius Brutus 
Booth, in, his way, scorns to be Mis- 
tered! But all the rest are, we sup- 
pose—Mr. Hlliston’s friends. They 
are happy, in the, favour of the ma- 
nager, and.in, the,total ignorance of 
the town); Mr. Kean, we grant, is 
in -himself a, host ;.a sturdy column 
supporting, the tottering, tragic dome 
of Drury-lane!. What will it be when 
this main, this’sole- striking pillar is 
taken away—+“‘ You; take my house, 
when-you do take the prop that holds 
my. house ’’——when, the patentees 
shall have nothing to. look to, for sal- 
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vation .but, the -puffing.of the,Great 
Lessee, and his genius for law, which 
we grant «may , rival.),the;,,Widow 
Black-acre’s—and, when,,the »criesyof. 
Othello, of Macbeth, ; of. Richard, 
and Sir Giles, in the, last agomnies.of 
their despair, shall. be lost, through 
all the long winter, months,., “over, a 
vast and unhearing:, ocean ?;’.,.Mr. 
Elliston, instead, of taking. so. much 
pains to announce his‘;own appreach- 
ing dissolution, had) better. let.,.Mr. 
Kean pass in silence,, and, take, his 
positive departure , for America with- 
out the pasting of placards,.. and 
the dust and clatter of a, law-suitsim 
Westminster Hall.. It is not-becom- 
ing in him, W.. R.., Elliston, Esq. 
comedian, formerly proprietor of the 
Surrey and the Olympic,» and-author 
of a pamphlet on the unwarrantable 
encroachments of the Theatres-reyal, 
now to. insult over.the, plea of, self- 
defence and self-preservation,, setup 
by his brethren of the minor play- 
houses, as the resource of: poverty 
and cunning !”—** It is not friendly, 
it is not gentlemanly.) The: profes- 
sion, as well as Mr.Arnold,, may 
blame him for it:”’ but the patentees 
will no doubt thank him at theiy next 
quarterly meeting. 

Mr. Kean’s Othello the other night 
did not quite answer our over- 
wrought expectations, He played 
it with variations ; and therefore, ne- 
cessarily worse.) ,There+is, butijone 
perfect way of playing Othello, and 
that was the way.in. which: he used 
to play it. To.see him:.in. this icha- 
racter. at,his best, may, be reckoned 
among the consolations of the human 
mind. It is to feel our hearts bleed 
by sympathy with, another; it is to 
vent. a_world. of sighs for another’s 
sorrows; to-have the loaded bosom 
< cleansed of that perilous stuff that 
weighs upon the soul,” by witnessing 
the struggles and the mortal strokes 
that “ flesh is: heir, to... We,often 
seek. this. deliverance. from ;, private 
woes through the, actor‘s, obstetric 
art; and it is hard when, he. disap- 
poiuts us, either from, indifference. or 
wilfulness.,.. Mr. Kean did not repeat 
his admired. farewell, apostrophe. to 
Content, with that fine “ organ-stop’’ 
that he used,—-as if his inmost vows 
and. wishes.,were: ascending . to. the 
canopy of Heaven,,and.their;sound- 
ing echo were heard upon the earth 
like distant thunder,--but, In a.quer 
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rules; whining, sobbing tone, which 
we do riot think right. © Othello’s spi- 
rit Goes not sink under,’ but supports 
itself’on the retrospect of the past 5 
and ‘we'should hear the lofty mur- 
mutts 6f his departing hopes, his am- 
bition ‘and his glory, borne onward 
majéstically “'to the passing wind.” 
He’ pronounced’ the “* nota jot, not 
a jot;”' as an hysteric ‘exclamation, 
not with the sudden stillness of fixed 
despair. As we have seen him do 
this part before,’ his’ lips uttered 
the words; but they produced and 
were caused’ by no corresponding 
emotion in his breast. They were 
breath just playing on the surface of 
his mind, but that did not penetrate 
to the soul. ‘His manner of saying to 
Cassio, “* But never more be officer 
of mme,” was in a tone truly terrific, 
magnificent, prophetic ; and the only 
alteration we remarked as an im- 
provement. We have adverted to 
this subject here, because we think 
Mr. Kean camot wisely outdo him- 
self: ‘He is always sufficiently ori- 
ginal, ‘sufficiently in extremes, and 
when he attempts to vary from him- 
self and ¢o still farther, we think he 
has’no alternative but to run into ex- 
travagance. It is true it may be said 
of him, that he is— 


Never,so sure;our passion to create, 
As when he treads the brink of all we hate— 


but' still one'step over the precipice is 
destruction. “We also fear that the 
critical soil’ of America’ is’ slippery 
ground. ‘Jonathan is inclined to the 
safe side of thing's, even in matters of 
taste and fancy. They are ‘a little 
formal and common-place in those 
parts. They do not like liberties in 
morals, nor excuse poetical licences. 
They do not tolerate the privileges of 
birth, or readily ‘sanction those of ge- 
nius.'. Avery little excess above the 
water-mark of mediocrity is with 
them quite enough. Mr. Kean will 
do well not to offend by extraordinary 
efforts, or dazzling eccentricities. He 
should be the Washington of actors, 
the modern Fabius.’ If he had been 
educated in the fourth form of St. 
Paul’s school, like some other top- 
tragedians that we know, we should 
say to him’ in classic terms, in medio 
tutissimus this. © Remember that 
they hiss the Beggar’s Opera in Ame- 
rica. If they do not’ spare Captain 
Macheath, do’ you think they’ will 
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spare you? Play offno pranks in the 
United States. Do not think to redéem 
great vices by great virtues. . They 
are inexorable to the one, aid insen- 
sible to the other.’ Reserve'all’ works 
of superogation till you come back ; 
and have safely run the gauntlet of 
New York, of Philadelphia; of Bal- 
timore, and Boston.” Think how Mr. 
Young would ‘act;—and ‘act “with a 
little more meaning, anda little less 
pomp than he would--who,we are as- 
sured on credible authority, is that 
model of indifference that the New 
World would worship and bow down 
before.” — We have made bold to 
offer this advice, because we wish 
well to Mr. Kean ; and because we 
wish to think as well as possible of.a 
republican public. We watch both 
him and them, ‘* with the rooted ma- 
lice of a friend.”—We have thus paid 
our respects to Old Drury in holiday- 
time ; and thought we had already 
taken leave of the New English 
Opera-House for the season. But 
there were Two Worps to that 
bargain. The farce ;with this title is 
a very lively little thing, worth going 
to see; and the new Dramatic Ro- 
mance (or whatever it is called) of 
the Vampyre is, upon the whole, the 
most splendid spectacle we have ‘ever 
seen. It is taken from >a French 
piece, founded .on -the celebrated 
story so long bandied about between 
Lord Byron, Mr. Shelley, and Dr. 
Polidori, which last turned out to be 
the true author. As a mere fiction, 
and as a fiction attributed. to Lord 
Byron; whose genius is chartered for 
the Jand of horrors, the original story 
passed well enough: but on the stage 
it is alittle shocking to the feelings, 
and incongrucus to the sense, to see a 
spirit in human shape,—in the shape 
of a real Earl, and, what is more, of 
a Scotch Karl—going about seeking 
whom it may marry and then devour, 
to lengthen out its own abhorred and 
andmalous being. Allowmg for the 
pretérnatural atrocity of ‘the fable, 
the situations were well imagined and 
supported; the acting of Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, (from the Surry Theatre) was 
spirited and imposing, and certainly 
Mrs. W.H. Chatterley, as the daugh- 
ter of his friend the Baron,’ (Mr. 
Bartley,) and ‘his destined bride, bid 
fair to be’ a very delectable victim. 
She is however saved in a surprizing 
manner, after a rapid succession of 
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interesting events,tothe great joy of 
thé spectator. »‘Fhe’scenery of this 
piece isits ‘greatesbchamm, ‘and ‘itis 
inmitableso We have'seen sparkling 
and overpowering ‘effects of this: kind 
before # but to the’ splendour: of a 
transparenty were here added all the 
harmony and mellowness of the finest 
painting. We do not'speak of the 
vision at the beginning; “or of that at 
the end of the piece,—though these 
were admirably managed,—so much 
of the representation of the effects 
of moonlight on the water and on the 
person of the dying knight. The hue 
of the. sea-green waves, floating in 
the pale beam under an arch-way of 
grey weather-beaten rocks, and with 


the light of a torch glaring over the - 


milder radiance, was im as fine keep- 
ing and strict truth as Claude or 
Rembrandt, ahd would satisfy, we 
think, the most fastidious artist’s eye. 
It. lulled the sense of sight as the 
fancied sound of the dashing waters 
soothed the imagination. In. the 
scene where the moonlight fell on the 
dying form of Ruthven (the Vampire) 
it was like a fairy glory, forming a 
palace of emerald light: the body 
seemed to drink its balmy essence, 
and to revive in it without a miracle. 
The line, 


See how the moon sleeps with Endymion, 


came into the mind from the beauty 
and gorgeousness of the picture, not- 
withstanding therepugnanice of every 
circumstance and feeling. This Me- 
lodrame succeeds very well; and. it 
succeeds in spite of Mr. Kean’s last 
nights, and without Miss Kelly ! 

At the Hay-market there has been 
a new Comedy, called “the Diamond 
Ring, or Exchange no Robbery.” | It 
is said to be by Mr. Theodore Hook. 
We should not wonder. The mora- 
lity, and the sentiment are very. flat, 
and very offensive ;. we mean, all the 
half platonic, half serious love-scenes 
between Sir Lennox Leinster, (Mr. 
Conner,) and Lady Cranberry (Mrs. 
Mardyn).This actress,—young, hand- 
some, and full of spirit as she is, and 
as the character she-represents is 
supposed to be,—dnd married to-an 
old husband, who is» always grum- 
bling, and complaining,—does not ap- 
pear fitted to be engaged im half an 
amour ;-nor.as if «she would excuse 
Sir Lennox for: being—-** figurative,” 
inthat way. Her-conductis atleast 
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equivocal, and without anysestensible | 
motive ‘but agross/onepiwhichaiyet! 
she does not acknowledge -tooherself:: 
A. Milan commission® wouldiinevitas’ 
bly have’ruined her;:even'though? Sir ( 
Lennox ‘had been’ a lessi likely man 
than a well looking, impudent, irish: 
Baronet: | His\“personal gpretensions 
are certainly formidabletoher jealous 
spouse, (Mro‘Terryy saw Adonis of 
sixty )}—thoughcitds hard todfindeut 
the charms in°his:conversatiow that 
recommend him so powerfully to the 
friendship of the lady: : He has sone 
joke, one flower of rhetoric, sinter- 
spersed “through: all) his: discourse, 
witty or amorous—the  cantsphrase, 
** You'll excuse my being figurative.” 
His metaphorical turmwouldnot how- 
ever have been excused, but:for' the 
matter-of-fact notions, and’ accoms 
plishments of Mr. Listonwho plays 
a bona. fide pot boy in the comic-group, 
the supposed son of old Cranberry, 
but the real and proper offspring of 
old Swipes, the Jandlord:of the; Pig 
and Gridiron. This hopeful young 
gentleman has been palmed upon his 
pretended: father, (to: the no «small 
mortification and dismay-of both:pars 
ties) instead of the intrepid Lieute-» 
nant Littleworth (Mr. Barnard) the 
true heir to the Cranberry estate and 
honours. Liston, as young Swipes, 
has nothing “genteel “about ‘him: not 
even the wish.to, be.so., His inclina- 
tions are low. ‘Thus he likes to drink 
with the. butler;, makes «a young 
blackamore whom he calls, ‘* snow- 
drop,” drunk. .with.claret ; and is in 
love .with Miss Polly,,.Watts, who has 
red hair, :a,red.face, and red elbows. 
He, has.vowed.to elope with her be- 
fore that day.week,.and make her 
Mrs... C...and, would,.no» doubt have 
been as. good.as his,word if the secret 
of. his birth had net been discovered 
by his mother-in-law, in revenge for 
a, matrimonial,,squabble ; and the 
whole ends, as a three-act piece 
should do—abruptly but agreeably. 
Mr. Liston’s acting in such a charac- 
ter as we have described, it is need- 
less to add; was infinitely droll, and 
Terry was a father worthy (pro tem- 
pore) of sucha som. 

The Managerof the English Opera 
House on Monday, 2ist. ult. brought 
out an occasional»farce against the 
Managerof Drury-Lane,called Patent 
Seasons; «leprecatingy*the encroach- 
ments of the winter*theatres, and pre- 
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dicting, ‘that; «in. consequence; ‘ the 
English:Opera, would soon bea Beg- 
gar’s Opera.) His: hits at his-over- 
bearing: rival, were) goods; and. told ; 
but: the: confession:of the! weakness 
and * poverty,”) which’ Mr. Elliston 
had thrown. in his teeth; ratherserved 
to damp than excitethe enthusiasm 
of the audience.!: Every \one:is.in-~ 
clined’ to runaway froma falling 
house; and ofall appeals that to hu- 
manity should be the lasts. The town 
may be bullied, ridiculed, wheedled, 
puffed out of ‘their time and money, 
but to ask them to sink their patron- 
age in a bankrupt concern, is to be- 
tray an ignorance of the world, who 
sympathise with the prosperous, and 
laugh at injustice. Generosity is the 
last infirmity of the public mind. 
Pity isa frail ground of popularity : 
and‘ misery doth part the flux of 
company.” If:you want the assist- 
anceiof others, put a good face upon 
the matter, and conceal it from them 
that you want it. Do not whine and 
look piteous in their faces, or they 
will treat you like a dog. The 170 
families that:Mr. Arnold tells: us:de- 
pend upon his minor theatre for sup- 
port are not» “Russian » sufferers,” 


nor sufferers iniiaotrumaphant cause. 
Talk of, 17Q.distressed families,.de- 
pendent on adistyessed, manager (not 
an autoenat of one wast theatre) and 
the sound) hangs dike »amill-stone on 
the imaginationy: “aiiload :to sink) a 
nayy.’’. The audience slink away, one 
by one; willing-to:slip their necks, out 
of it: | Charity.is cold: 

The manager of the English: Opera 
House, however, does not stand alone 
in’ his: difficulties: The theatres. im 
general seem ‘to totter, and feel the 
hand of decays » Even: the King’s 
Theatre, we understand, -has mani- 
fested signs of -decrepitude, and 
“ nalsied eld,” and stopped—we do 
not say its payments, but its perform- 
ances. Of allthe theatres, we should 
feel the least compassion for the de- 
serted saloons and tattered hangings 
of the Italian Opera. We should ra- 
ther indeed see it flourish, as it has 
long flourished, in splendour and in 
honour: we do not like ‘* to see a 
void made in the Drama: any ruin 
on the face of the land.” But this 
would touch us the least. We might 
be disposed to write its epitaph, not 
its elegy. , 
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ADDRESS SPOKEN; IN THE CHARACTER OF THE COMIC MUSE, BY 


MISS KELLY, AT THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


* * The lines in inverted commas are omitted by Miss Kelly. 


«The times are out of joint !”—So Shakspeare said, 
F’en when the limbs of Wit were finely made ; 
Shakspeare’!’ whose faticy exquisitely wrought 
Those fine ideal statues of bright thought, 

Which, struck with power, by patient grace refined, 
Stand now the antiqué models of the mind! 

The times are out of joint! For limping Wit 

Halts o’er the vacant stage and ‘desart pit ; 

And ‘cold distorted Humour feebly seeks 

To call up vanish’d laughter on stern cheeks. 


Folks sometimes dig up relics strange and vast, 
Relics:of man, huge remnants of ‘the past ;— 

A‘ giant boot,—a teapot that would make 

Tea of the-river Lea or Keswick lake ; 

And these denote what Brobdignags existed 

In times: when such aboot prevail’d as this dic. 

So, when all London shall -be earthed down, 

And farmers reap their wheat above the town,— 

And golden barley nod its ears of grain 

O’er spots; where man hath stretch’d his ears in vains— 
Some digging soul shall strike-his spade,—a hard one— 
Against the slated roof of Covent Garden ;— 
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aidaia noot Ors labouring in, an. agricultural fury, Sapehe ae ionity 
id .xdeura up) a tile; upon the top of Drury! a, yoituor odt aood 

» « Then natives, startled at the news, will crowd,” \- orp 

tdoh «iReep through-the aperture, and cry .aloud,—. 4, poets Spe 

+ cid &$/W hat houses !——dear!—in those tremendous:days, . 
How. great, -how matchless, must have been their, plays., 
Qblivion willshave lock’d within her den, oj. ok 
All trace.of Blueheards and of Miller's Men; WT «Tf 
And folks will think, poor simples! that then wit. . 
And sense, were,-—in proportion. to, their mt ! 


“Oh ! for the good old times, when Congteve’s wit 
“¢ Play’d like a' summer lightning’ through the pits (4 
«And Farquhar’s sweet familiar pleasantry ad 
“ Taught human hearts how happy they might be j= 
‘And Cibber idled in that easy style, 

“Which makes the very mind to dream ‘and smile !” 
All—all is o’er! And when anon I meet 
A shop, in some ideal Monmouth-street,— 

Where, when the Muse is straiten’d by distresses, 
The utmost price is given for fancy dresses ;—~ 

T'll sell all, all—mask, humour, sock, and hope; 
And part with the good-will,—and shut up shop’! 


But is all hope betray’d ?—And may I not, 

Yet see the dawning of a happier lot;— 

May I not make this summer house my own, 

Spite of the wintry managerial frown 

Of Alexandrine seasons, which do wrong 

Without remorse, and «‘ drag slow lengths along !”’ 


Yes !—here shall.be my home—my spirit here 
y y 3 


} 


Shall laugh to, nought the lengthening wintry year,— 
Bring but your hearts, and I'll find song and mirth 
Lo keep a little summer yet,on earth! 
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‘Phe, Opera-house, having at last 
reached the crisis of its protracted 
disorder, the issue has been unfor- 
tunate, and its existence has ceased. 
The. extent.of, the perilous complica- 
tion of infirmity, by which the esta- 
blishment. has, been so often and_so 
long assailed, is too well proyed in 
the, excessive. weakness, and miser- 
able exhaustion, that marked the final 
moments of the abruptly terminated 
Season. _ It seems that Messrs. Birch 
and Chambers, the bankers of. the 
theatre,, had. obtained judgment. a- 
gainst, the, property, and an execu- 
tion was put into, the house, some 
time since, for between fifty and six- 
ty thousand pounds...The. strong 
hand of the law was, however, stay- 
ed_by, the more powerful voice,of e- 
quity.; for, on an appeal to the Chan- 
cellor. by, Mr. Taylor, the quondam 
proprietor, his Lordship issued an ‘in- 
junction, forbidding Messrs. Birch 


and Chambers to. sell any thing ‘be- 
side the interest of Mr. Waters (their 
debtor) in, the concern ; "which “in” 
terest, involved: of course ‘in’ ‘all’ the 
claims, litigations, ‘suits’at law and 
in equity, debts and engagements, 
with which this hopeful property was 
burdened—offered, abundant fempta- 
tations, no doubt, toa purchaser! Still, 
however, the theatre continued’ to 
open, and operas were peformed. But, 
after having tottered and trembled on, 
for some. time, in spite, of its dying 
symptoms, at length, on the’ 15th of 
August, the following fatal’ bulletin 
made its appearance. 


King’s Theatre, Aug. 15, 
The nobility and gentry, subscribers, to 
the Opera,. and the. public, are most re- 
spectfully informed,, that, owing to sudden 
and unforeseen circumstances, there can be 
no perfermance at this Theatre this’ even- 
ing. 


These,sudden and unforeseen cit~ 
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cumstances are understood: to have 
been the mutiny of the band. Point 
argent, point de Siisse. Ten nights, 
it is said, had the orchestra ‘gene- 
rously served, without’ pay ‘or plun- 
der. At last they ‘insisted on present 
satisfaction. ‘There were no funds. 
Mr. Waters, the general in chief, was 
upon the continént. “As a temporis- 
ing proposition, the night’s money- 
receipts werejoffered,to be consigned, 
so far as they might) extend, in-liqui- 
dation of the arrears; But- the de- 
mand was_absolute;. and, the. claim- 
ants obdurate—and so—the, Opera- 
house closéd Hefore) its,time! to the 
infinite mortification and distress of all 
those gentle persons, who draw either 
the means of living, or'the pleasures 
of life, from fashion, virtu, or intrigue 
—whether legal, musical, or ama- 
tory. The history of this establish- 
ment, so interesting and important, 
with reference to the musical art, is 
curious; and the continual unfailing 
failures of each, in the long series of 
succeeding schemes of management, 
present a mass of error, and a con- 
sumption of property, so immense as 
to puzzle conjecture concerning the 
causes and modes. of such stupendous 
squandering. 

The expence of the first importation 
of an Italian opera, was met, in 1720, 
by a public subscription of fifty thou- 
sand pounds. Seven years disposed 
of this entire amount, together with 
all the receipts during that period. 
From 1729 to:1738, Handel laboured, 
without success, to continue the esta- 
blishment thus planted ; and conclud- 
ed, his management (owing probably 
to an opposition set on.foot by, some 
of the nobility) with the loss of the 
greatest part of his property, which 
was certainly more than ten thousand 
pounds, and all the fruits of his. ge- 
nius and industry during that time— 
whilst he had the satisfaction, of 
knowing that his noble adversaries 
were not more benefited by their rival- 
xy. Heidegger, the general master 
of the revels of that day, next failed. 
In 1741, the Earl of Middlesex un- 
dertook the adventure, ‘and assumed 
the dangerous office of zmpresario to 
the opera. From 1744 to 1746, the 
house was closed; and in the succeed- 


_ ing year.the noble manager, was join- 


ed by several others of his own rank, 
who. carried through the-season by 
four separate subscriptions, ‘for six, 
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ten, séeventéedn; "and: fourteen nights. 
In 1748)" Lord: Middlesex, however, 
resigned,” with ‘loss;°'te Dr. Croza ; 
who, in°t752)'vanaway in debt ; but 
taking caré'‘to°¢arry with him the re- 
ceipts ‘ofa ‘considerable benefit. In 
1756, Vaneschi,' ‘the next manager, 
followed the example of his predeces- 
sor Croza. "Giardini! and Mingotti 
then took it up for a season ; but re~ 
linquished it, with Joss.. From this 
time to .1762,;Mattei, and her hus- 
band, Trombetta, were.losing mana- 
gers; when Giardini and Mingotti 
for a short time resumed the empire. 
Two years.afterwards, Vincent, Gor- 
don, and Crawford, three musicians, 
became the. joint, proprietors, and 
barely escaped from bankruptcy. The 
hon. Mr. Hobart next, and, after him, 
Millico, and Sacchini, Mrs. Yates, 
and Mrs. Brookes, hazarded the en- 
terprize. In 1785, the concern sunk ; 
after entailing various’ degrees of in- 
jury upon the several managers. 

The destruction of the building by 
fire, in 1789, terminated the career of 
Sir John Gallimi:and Mr. Taylor. In 
1791, the present structure, perhaps 
the most’ beautiful in’ Europe, was 
built by Novosculski ; but not open- 
ed for aregular opera, owing to some 
dispute ‘about the license, till 1793. 
Since this date, Mr. Goold, and sub- 
sequently Mr. Waters, have been the 
proprietors; and the theatre now 
again appears to have arrived at the 
consummation of 1785 ! 

Such is the brief chronicle of this 
disastrous concern; and, to those 
who regard only the enormous re- 
ceipts of the house, it does seem most 


extraordinary that such sums should 


be found inadequate to, carry ‘on the 
performances. A pamphlet, -how- 
ever, published about ‘two’ years 
since, but suppressed a few hours 
after its appearance, accounted for 
the ‘vortex which has ingulphed all 
those'‘great bulks of property, that 
have floated within its ‘influence, as 
if they had been sticks and ‘straws. 
The Short detail, as given by the au- 
thor, who seems to have been ‘deeply 
conversant with all the transactions, 
is to the following effect. 

There was a total want of fimds at 
the’ outset, ’ Pecuniary~ accominoda- 
tion of the most ruinous kinds, law- 
suits, and profligate expenditure ofall 
sorts, naturally succeeded.’ Amongst 
others, it became imperative in the 
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then manager to get into parliament, 
invorden:tos keeprout: of iprison.:One 
lawyeit is’ stated to havermade.a‘clear 
gan of: ai sum ‘equal to iabout! three 
thousand four hundred pounds per ans 
num, by his opera-practice, during the 
space of seven years. The: total stage 
expenditure the author; estimates: at 
JSifteen: thousand periannunm; and he 
gives; the: names, and salaries! The 
total: antual oreceipts; es veoh 
also the several sources) he puts down 
at seventy thousund two hundred and 
Jifty-seven'pounds: For: the balance, 
law, -usury, ‘and: other; expences are 
left to account. 

Making the: amplest allowance for 
the hostility ofthe author of the sup- 
pressed pamphlet, there is: yet suffi- 
cient proof that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the proceedings, 
and that his statements are not so far 
from truth as to lead to very errone- 
ous conclusions: The' useful infer- 
ence.to the public, then, is, that this 
object of their enjoyment (and avery 
principal one it is to the world of fa- 
shion and of musical science) has been 
rendered to them at:about double the 
expence it ought tobe, if:conducted 
by ‘any person of taste’ and energy, 
and of prudence:and ‘honours * But it 
should. seem, from a century of past 
experience; that the sine gua non isa 
complete» acquittance: ‘from | present 
imeumbrances; of whatsoever kind 
theybe. «When the: dpera’ opens a- 
gain; the new director,: to goon 

“‘prosperously, must start free, or he 
will:tail; like all who have gone be- 
forehiuy’: whatever be the actual 
sums ‘required for capital, rent, or 
charge, he:must know themin-order 
to meet:them. ‘The channels:ofiex- 
pense, aswell as the sources of dis- 
pute; have “hitherto. been: indefinite 
andendless:'The metropolis of Eng- 


‘dand» willonot: now exist without an 


Italianopera; and as; we havewaid, it 
ought to enjoy the finest in Europe 
at about half the late expence. It is 
already reported, that a board of maz 
nagement is, likely. to, be. ereated,,and 
several noblemen have been men- 
tionedilashinteresting’ themselves sin 
thec:establishment. 1! Itots; however, 


odue oto! the yp ulsitesisthat tes main 


points we havevalluded to shotild be 
considered’ arid provided for. 
Benefit concerts are still going’ on. 
Amongst others thére has been one 
for Miss Paton, at the Argyle Rooms ; 


(Sept. 
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one for Madame Obert, at the house 
of a lady of fashion; iw Harléyestresty 
and: onesdory Mr: Bourget; "satizthe 
former establishinenti iMissi Paton ds 
of Scotch extraction; ando a! young 
lady of various: arid covsidédrablectas 
lent... She mnadesher first :dppearancé 
in’ London, \asila child, yeightr .téh 
years .ago,\ when! sherisungywrecited; 
and: played upon itheipianoxforte) at 
the. Argyle::Roomsio '“ Shethas:since 
studied thatinstrument undetW ebbe; 
the harp under Bochsa;:and ‘singing 
under: Vercellini, )She» displayed her 
acquirements ‘in. these ioseveral oacs 
complishments to“ avery: full room, 
and with considerable applause: 

Madame: Obert: is \a»:piano-forte 
player from Paris); has | received!ins 
struction since her:arrivalin: England 
from Kalkbrenner; in 'whose:style she 
is considered to excel; and.Jis.altoge= 
ther esteemed a fine performer. 

M. Bourget was also from France. 
He has a good tenor ‘voices but is 
unfortunately «gifted» withisoomuch 
sensibility, that: his face: announces 
every rapid and: changeful succession 
of his feelings. He made his debut 
at Bath, and:the) young: ladiesithere 
encored him forthe sake of ‘enjoying 
his grimaces ! He mistook physiogs 
nomical forvocalsuceessjiand hewas 
inspired: with the resolution <of! cori- 
firming hissempirenby acconcert!in 
Londons >:Butewhether) the; intelli- 
gence'ot his) particulariattractiors 
travelled slow, or'whether the ladies 
of the metropolis havedess:expensive 
subjects for mirth; thamMr. Bourget, 
at a'guinea’@ head for admission;shis 
concert-was. ill: attended; ‘and she :set 
off for the ‘continent: they next amorm- 
ings bo 
We have:before mentioned the spi- 
rit with which music'is now cultivat= 
ed at Great’ Yarmouthoin: Norfolk ; 
and, ‘perhaps; 'there:is nothing more 
essentiabto the diffusion of'thissviente 
than’ the! engagement: of individuals 
of leisure, talent, and affluence in 
the practice. At Yarmouth, a con- 
cert has been,formed for some years, 
by a pretty numerous and an increas- 


-ing:party of-amateurs,.atithe,head of 


whomis«Mr: Palgrave} theocollector 
of* thé customs ;°egentleman«emi- 


“nenthy fitted to" carry forward’sueh!a 


design, “by the geriéral’respect ‘whieh 
attends ‘him,’ by’ the ‘amenity “of His 
disposition and manners, and by his 
deyotion.to music.” ‘Ihe coucert now 
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appearsytd:have obtained a force and 
consistencyawhich will probably lead 
tonthe‘highest results:, Last week a 
festival,; wpon a pretty: large' scale, 
was> held} i-Mrs.' Salmon and Miss 
Meen@s,.o Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Terrail, 
Mr. Bellamy, and Mr. Lindley, to- 
gether with one.or two other, London 
professors; were! engaged ;» many a- 
mateurs from’ Norwich assisted, and 
the ‘batidamustered upwards of a hun- 
dred performers. Theselections were 
comprehensive and tasteful, ranging 
through ancient and modern compo- 
sition. |'The-success of this first great 
undertaking; in'so far as the delight 
of the lovers. of music was concerned, 
will probably effect the repetition of 
such, performances at proper inter- 
vals, which will tend to cement and 
perpetuate the cultivation of the art, 
and cannot fail to be beneficial to the 
town. 

We lament to understand that Mr. 
Bartleman, ‘since his exertions at Ox- 
ford, has suffered a relapse, and is 
again confined by severe indisposi- 
stion. 

Mr. Welsh is:said:'to have a pupil 
of most iextraordinary powers and 
promise, im theperson of a young lady, 
whose inamevis, we believe, Wilson. 
Nature has gifted her with a voice of 
uncommonvolume; richness, and.bril- 
Jiancy ;sand:her-talents‘are subjected 
toa master: equalito call them forth 
atid ‘apply them: in the: best) manner. 
Mr. Welsh; we have understood, is 
content to|moot his reputation, asa 
teacher of public singers, upon the 
success of this pupil; or, at least, such 
is the interpretation put upon his lan- 
guage by those friends to whom: he 
has ‘spoken of this young: lady’s at- 
tainments, and if so, the public can 
hardly’expect too much. 

Mr. -Pio: Chancettini-has' published 
the cantata, performed | shortly after 
his arrival from Naples at the Argyle 
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Rooms. o:It;ise certainly ay‘composi« 
tion that promises much forthe future, 
though, perhaps;:\mot rdistinguished. 
by the overflowings sof mind, \for:itis 
restrained and) polishedj rather’ than 
full, and exuberant.> After ‘the mans 
ner of Haydn; light and melodious, 
it is rendered: attractive by grace ‘ra= 
ther than sublimity..:: The style: is 
elevated somewhat: above: the music 
of the chamber, ‘by dramatic effects, 
which the cantata allows; andif, on 
the whole, ‘it:is not likely to make a 
very deep impression, it augurs well 
for the good taste of the composer. 
It is lowered by the too frequent re~ 
petition of common place passages, 
which, had they been expunged (and 
they might have been expunged with- 
out much difficulty or labour) the 
whole would have taken a much lof 
tier character. 

We have three songs by Mr. Em= 
din, whose ballads have already at- 
tracted.a good share of regard towards 
the author.—Come, O love, and dwell 
with me, is very light and animated, 
with a nameless quality that is not 
absolutely elegance, yet) very nearly 
approaches toit.. There is something 
of an Anacreontic spirit about it, that, 
we should think, would render it:ac~ 
ceptable either in hall or bower—at 
the table or the piano-forte. \.Of him 
who sighs for thee, we cannot speak 
so highly. The subject is trite (and 
what ballad subject is not?) and itis 
so far overmatched by the beautiful 
old ballad, When tis night, and the 
midwatch is come,—oneof the best.of 
our early days,—that the song before 
us sinks into. insignificance oins the 
comparison, and yet the ideas are the 
same, - The maid with a tove-beaming 
eye; is:scarcely- more worthy of Mr. 
Emidin’si/hand.. It begins’ | like» the 
threadbare song, The pretty girl of 
Derby; and reaches that level. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Hydrophobia._-A “disease “resembling 
‘hydrophobia has: been) again. perceived 
among the foxes in some parts of Bavaria; 
the same having been remarked last sum- 
mer. too... This dreadful disease has. also 
shewn itself among the calves in; Pomerania. 
Here it has been stopped by killing the ani- 
mals attacked by it. 

On the 17th of July an earthquake was 
felt at Schwalz in Tyrol, which, although 


it didnot last above a second, ‘dida good 
deal of injury. It was also ifelt) aear the 
Georgian mountain, from which large pieces 
of xock were precipitated. injthe valley, be- 
low, without howeyer, as. far,as has, been 
learned as yet, any individual having: been 
killed. “At Inspruck the shock lasted 
about four seconds, but was only slightly 
felt. But ‘what is most extraordinary im 
this phenomenon, and what has given 
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8 #i8€! ints neighbourhood t6 many” sus 
_perstitioiis ! notions; /is> that -m« ithe: vwyear 
“1670; -onethe same dayy this district expe 
rieticed'# Similar calamity, \ine conséquence 
of? which the day had been’ since that time 
'setaside for thanksgivings ‘and prayers. — 
The pecple were in ‘church when. the /pre- 
"sent earthquake occurred: 

Africe.—The possibilityef diffusing 
knowledge ‘and civilisation; by*means of 
‘the school at St.Louis, into the interior of 
the countries ‘situated on the Senegal, be- 
gins ‘to be proved. The kings: of Galom 
and Bambouk ‘already send their children, 
from ‘a distance | of about’ 600 miles, to 
that school—in which one hundred and 
fifty Yolofs and ether Africans are taught 
in the French language” on: the British 
plan, of mutual instruction, and by means 
of tables printed in both languages.— 
(Hamburgh Correspondent.) 

Baron Dais, of Marnheim, the inven- 
tor of the Velocipedes has recently invented 
an “‘ clevating telescope,” being a tube, 
in the form of a stick of about three feet in 
length, ‘and one inch and ‘a half in dia- 
‘meter, with which he pretends to look 
at once over twenty-one degrecs and ‘a half 
of the whole herizon, and ‘over intervening 
impediments. The'use of this instrument, 
he states particularly, to consist : first, in 
public assemblies; “to look over the” heads 
of the people, even if they should wear 
high head-dresses'; secondly, for generals, 
‘to raise the station cf the eyes thirdly, for 
ships, to'see farther fromthe! deck; ‘than 
‘could be’ done’ frony the highest mast ; 
‘fourthly, for houses, ‘to see from the lower 
stories,’ almost ‘as far as one might from a 
station much higher than the heuse it- 
self. "The ‘inventor offers to enter into 
partnership ‘with “any one that would ad- 
“waniee the necessary moncy for patents; &e. 
(Hamburgh Correspondent.) 

New South “Shetland.—Reports' have 
recently been” circulated, that a! Terra 
Austtalasia’ ‘has actually been seen by a 
British merchant ship. At first weitréated 
thiseas anIrish or American report; both 
of which are generally famous for:not bez 
ing’ ‘true § but ‘ow’ incredulity has i/been 
conquered by the kindness of a friend, and 
the'certainty of the’ discovery put beyond 
question. ° Mri: William Smith, taster of 
the! brig Williams icf) Blythe, in a voyage 
from Buenes' Ayres to! Valparaiso, fancy 
ing that Cape?Horn might» be weathered 
betterhy preserving ‘a’ more than’ sual 
‘southerly Cotirse, Jon the 1 Sth of February, 
1819," saw land,) amidst’ fields: of floating 
106\!(at the vdistancedftwo ‘leagues: At 
‘noon(his latitude by observation was 62° 
TT! 8} long0609 124 W. oby!an® excellent 
chronometer, Om his Jarrival ‘ati Monte 
' Videos ‘He was:'again ridiculed. for hiw crex 
dulity; ‘und almost! ted to renounee: his: fore 
mer ‘conchusions.°» THis account! reached the 
ears of some American merchants;owho 
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endeavoured, to ebtdin: from. hin, the jtrue 
situation of! the land,» ando.effexed.te ghar- 
ter jis: ship, om a voyagé, of idiseovery.(2He, 
however; td dhisseredits refused to, disclose 
the longitude and latitude tos any; but a 
British-born! subject); though: he ;hopour- 
ably offered. -to.conduct, the vessel /hitasclf, 
and, if/nooland -existed, to sxeceive no 
freight ;\ but)thatwas not ithe object -of: the: 
other party, and Jonathan. withdrew his. 
contract... ‘Phe honest’\ Englishman, at 
length having, ebtained: freight, acsecond 
time to Chil, set) cff/.on:-his.voyage, and 
on the 15th of; October Jast, at.6.PsM., 
being then. about -the »same. latitude, and 
longitude» as ) before,  he.-diseoyered,+ the: 
same land, ‘bearing: SovEs by:oJ8s-three 
leagues, the weather beitg, hazy. »He-bore 
up for it, approached ‘within: four-miles, 
and proved it to be a large. barre rock. 
At day-light next morning -he again stood 
in for the land; and .ati8iA.'M, the owea- 
ther being very clear, he could plainly dis- 
tinguish the mainland,’ hearing 8..Se E., 
the island being distant from: it aboutthree 
leagues. ‘The main-land: presented -itself 
as a. cape, to which the.coast tended;in a 
N. E. direction, having peculiar marks, of 
which he took rough sketches: he stood in, 
and ran along the'land.as far ias the point, 
to which he gavethe namie of North, Fore- 
land, cbtaining'all the way:xegular. sound- 
ing of sand: and:gravel,» lessening:.gradu- 
ally from 35/to 20 -fathomss; the ‘bottom 
was good ‘and regulars -Lo:the rhainéland 
was, giventhe name of; New?Seuth Shet- 
land, on account fof. its lying: in-abeut the. 
same latitude as the:Shetland sIslends;. It 
Was. barren and» rocky) ithe highést; points. 
being covered: withosnows oA [hoat’s: crew 
landed,! cand): the! harbour appeared to 
abound with) the» real: -spermaceti whale. 
Seais» and'sea-ottersvabounded,) ds algo an 
animal differing from the seakotters>>.Next 
morning atiday-bteaky hie:could perceive the 
land tend \ins av:8s Eh.’ direction IXeeping 
his ‘coursé:toisduthward/and westwards he 
saw) several: other: islands, »allidibout-three 
leagues fro methé main-land, ard: all alike 
barrén and vocky.:| The whole appearance 
of the Jandy is described as being more like 
the Norwegian coast ‘than any) the captain 
ever saws, Having proved the existence of 
the: coast forthe distance of 250 miles; he 
shaped his! course ‘tow the northwards; and 
inthe ‘month !6foNovember, ‘reached, the 
port of Valparaison »very.éneimust be 
struck with: the-advantages| which a British 
settlementowouldvoffer, onotehenly sto: our 
whale’ fisheriesy) but -tos:oarccommercial in- 
terests inithat quarter/ofitheiglabe/ On the 
arrival ef the: Walliams! iny November last, 
atthe abovénamed placey there was:a ge- 
neral ‘and; simultaneous feeling» among the 
English: merchants; who-itistantlysetabout 
taking .ijp aievéssely) whichijoshould; be 


i chartered énoa voyage of: discoyerynat their 


own expences oMreSmithy onchislarrival, 


(2820.7] 


rohadingitranwmitted his observations to) the 
sigpaimanding! officer in! the Pacific, Captain 


(Shire? cof theo Andromache, this’ excellent 


olefiear, ver alive! ds well'to British imterests 
as tothe pursuit'of objects: of science’ and 
qutility, 


instantly : chartered’ the- same brig 
Willianis on Governmentiaccount; in order 
tomake @n aceutate andiregular survey of 
dhe coasts arid harbours Constable's Edin- 
bureh Magazine. & 3 

Ceinieoin' France_The following is a 
report of the number of persons imprisoned 


sin) France; ‘onthe? first of July E819 :— 


Accuséd, 82740: oSentenced: to imprison- 
ment) for aterm less tham: avyear; 2389— 
to’ compulsory labours, during their con- 
finerhent, 1160—to labour of a miscella- 
neous description, 455-—to solitary confine- 
ment; 9521,' of whom 6206 are men, and 
3315 women=_to one year’s imprisonment 
and «upwards, 9824, of whom 7158 are 
men; and 2666 women.— Total, 31,603. 
Grind Surgical Operation—The mest 
surprising and honourable operation of sur- 
gery)‘is,’ without any contradiction, that 
lately executed by M. Richerand, by tak- 
ing away’ a part of the ribs and of, the 
pleura. The patient was himself a medi- 
cal’ man, and not ignorant of the danger he 
yan in this operation being had recourse to, 
But he“ also oknewthat his disorder’ was 
otherwiseincurable: | He was attacked with 
aicancer onthe internal surface of the ribs 
and ‘of! the pleura;) which ‘continually pro- 
duced! endrmous fungosities,: that had been 
ih ‘vainattemipted to be repressed by the ac- 
tual ‘cautery.;| M. Richerand was obliged 
to'lay'the -ribs° bare, to: saw away two, to 
detach them from othe pleuray and to cut 
away-all the cancerous “part of that mem- 
branes :As‘soonas he had)made the: open- 
ing, the ‘air| rushing» into the chest occa- 
sioned the first day great suffering-and dis- 
tressing' ‘shortness of breath: the: surgeon 
could:touchoand see the heart through the 
pericardium, which was: as ‘transparent as 
glass,’ and could assure himself: of the total 
insensibility ofboth.» Much» serous fluid 
flowed from the- wound; ‘as:dong» ascit re- 
mained opens but it filled up slowly by 
mieans:of the adhesion-of the lung with the 
pericardium, and ithe fleshy granulations 
that: were formed:in it. At length the patient 
got so well, that onthe twenty-seventh day 
after thé operation) he: could not resist the 
desire of going to the Medicinal School to 
see'the ‘fragments of the:ribs that had:been 
taken fron’ him, and>in: three or four days 
afterwards) he -returnedo home, and» went 
about his ordinary businessio: “Phéssuccess 
of Mo Richerand:is::the smore: important, 
because” it” will: authorize; in ‘other: cases, 
enterprizes! which, according! sto received 
opinions;;would: appear impossible 5 and 


we shall ‘be:less afraid of) penetrating! into. 


therinteridriof theechest: (M. Richerand: 
even hopes-that/byopening the pericardium 
itselfj and using proper injections; weomay 
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cure a disease: that: has, hitherto; been al- 
ways'fatal, the dropsy:of that-cavityrrsq 
Blackwood's Edinbungh Magacine. 

Poems:of Qssiaty—An,original copy of 
these celebrated poems,)supposed) to) have 
been written early:in, the fifteenth. century, 
has lately been said to -be.discoyeredin_an. 
old catholic cemetryy founded, by St. Pa- 
trick, near Conner., The box, containing 
this early specimen. of (Gaelic poetry, was 
immediately taken to/the Rev. Dr. Henry, 
by whom it was subsequently, forwarded to 
Dr. Macdonald, of Belfast. . From,a,col- 
lation of the Macpherson translation with 
the above) M.S.;. the former appears to be 
very imperfect ;, this is accounted. for by 
the Gaclic or national language’ of Scot~ 
land, having at that period, no written 
character. to. preserve ‘their poems, while 
Macpherson was totally unacquainted with 
the aboriginal language-of the sister king- 
dom. 

The Regent’s Canal.—This great work, 
originating in the enterprizing spirit of pri-- 
vate individuals, is now complete, and was: 
opened on the first of last month for the 
passage of vessels, many of which, laden 
with the preduce of the most distant coun~ 
tries, was on) that day admitted to, the 
principal basin in the City-road.. ‘the ex- 
pence incurred. in this astonishing under- 
taking, amounts to nearly: halfa million of 
money, From its commencement, to the 
termination ‘at. Limehouse, it extends 
nearly nine, miles, and),within that space 
are comprised twelve locks and thirty-seven 
pridges. ‘The construction, of the former 
is on so. excellent a, principle, | that, only 
three minutes and a half, aze occupied in 
passing-each of them..|./The work was-pro- 
jected by J. Nash, Esq,, the Royal Axchi- 
tect, under whose superintendence, it; has 
been completed... But the most; surprising 
part of the work is, that which js called the 
tunnel, which presents a singular example 
of British industry and entexprise... About 
a quarter of a. mile eastward .of White 
Conduit-house, this astonishing work was 
begun,» It. is nothing less/than a complete 
exeayation, carried, along .in an horizontal 
direction, under the hill near White Con- 
duit-house, continued under the high-street 
of Islington, under the New River,at, Cole- 
brook-row, and. opetving!@ short; distance 
eastward of Islington, near the. City, Iioad. 
Im this. subterraneous passage, ‘ithe,-canal 
proceeds. without a gate,<ar towing-path, 
through a distance:of:three quarters of a 
mile) All the wayiit is»steonglyslined.and. 
The boats, which jpass 
through it must be impelled with punts. 

Teclandio Literature.+By a xeport from 
the Icelandic Literary Society} if appears 
that: the, great icelandic histonieal works, 
called) Sturbtingai Segasy omaking Vy 120 
sheets, is completed) »o Al, general: geogra- 
phy of iceland has likewise been published s. 


vand ai collection» of the peets of this dis- 
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“tantstegiontis-in'coursevof publication. The 
sagass; which xécount | the: ‘historical facts 
of Iceland; qare the favourite reading of the 
Sinhabitants:2o1-Phey «haves now>:a:) distin. 
‘“puished)authorsin ‘that-kind: of :iterature, 
M.«dispolia,»\iwhoses sagas: shavewbrought 
down the. «Ecelandic history ‘to: our own 
odimess oTtsipoetry! has,« ii\valhages, been 
“heldsinegreatesteem. 

‘Botany.—-A rnostsingilar flower has 
lately been discoverediim the! island,of Java, 
which, ‘in ¢macnitude, ; excéeds any yet 
knowns) It rises uninediately out of the 
ground without) any: leaves at: the time of 

* flowering, and is ‘between: two and three 
‘feet -in circumference, flat (like a large 
seup-plate. 
covered: with excrescences and filaments, 
the limb:is six-cut,: the lobes blunt, irre- 
gular, reddish marbled. 1A specimen of 
the flower has been dissected, and drawings 
made of them by Mr. Bauer. 

Bibliomanianism.——At the-sale of Mr. 
Bindley’s library, in Pall-Mall, .a cellec- 
tion of single-sheet poems and ballads, pub- 
lished at about.a half-penny; or one penny 


each, sold at: the immense price of eight: 


hundred and thirty-seven: pounds ! 
New Bank: Notes.—The-delay-that has 
taken place in the issue of these elaborate 
‘specimens ofthe graphic: art, » appears 
to have’ originated solely in the preparation 
of \a sufficient number of «machines neces- 
sary for the magnitude of their circulation. 
Warwich: Vase...We feel much plea- 
“sure incalinounciig the completion ‘of:a me- 
tallicfuc-simileofthis splendidch Cf-@ -euvre 
vof~Grecian sculpture.» ‘Lhe original Vase, 
which has: been for some time in the posses- 
“stoncof thevearl |of: Warwick, is from the 


«8 Chissel iof «Lysippus,.and in. 1814. Mr. 


Thomason, of Birmingham, obtained his 
lordship’s permission to form casts of the 
entire work. Itis:composed of two-distinet 
metals-—the field being of one metal, and 
the handles, -vyines, masks, panther-skins, 
and leaves, composed of another; this ori- 
‘ginal thought has given Mr. IT’. the opper- 
tunity of adopting two novel modes of oxy- 
dation, thereby producing the most’ beaus 
»tiful effect of light and shade. 

London, Bridge.—The starlings which 
support this bridge have been lately re- 
“surveyed by Mr. Dodd in pursuance 6f in- 
structions’ from’ 'a’ select committee of the 
"House of Commons: Phe method pursued 
for’ this Ipuipose ‘is’ highlyitigenious, and 
its 2doption ‘reflects: considerable ‘credit on 
the engineers employed: on’ the» occasion; 
‘though but little merit. is due to Mr. D. 
on. the. score of; originality, By. this me- 
-thod, -which...was,.awe believe, invented 
sby a naval officer,.and described in the 
‘Eransactions.,,of the Society, of Arts, in 


-Whose repository;a model_of the apparatus; 


is preserved, the, foundation of the bridge 
may be accurately .sunveyed.: It consists of 
vadarge metal tube, with a lens at the bot- 


The lower part, or ‘base, is . 


ae, 


jfESept. 


“tom, to-preyent the admission of waterzcon- 


nected with this and of equal-length, ds an- 
other tube, through which the\object under 
water:is viewed, :and by, this! means» any 
fracture in the hullyof a yessel anay. readily 
be surveyed, and the needfulrepairs: effect- 
ed without the,expenee, or delay, ineident to 
the use of dry-docks\for the )purposelof ex- 
amination, fy 
Temple at Vienna.—+-The Emperor of 
Austria has, given..orders, for the-building 
of.a Vemple:at Vienna, »which:is.toibe in 
every respect a copy ofthe celebrated.tem- 
plé of Theseus at-Athens...,The famous 
group of Theseus, by, Canova,)is{ito be 


- placed in this temple. 


Medallic, Biography —A subscription is 
now open for striking a hundred: medals in 
bronze, silver, and gold, in-honour of those 
men, in all countries, who.have acquired 
the greatest real glory:by\ the distinguished 
services they have rendered to society,: and 
to the world. at large... His ‘Majesty the 
king of Sweden has subscribed nearly: 50007. 


~ towards the. completion» of this.,under- 


taking. 
Improved Roads.—In: procuring , ashes 
from clay by. incineration, many, jlarge 
lumps were found. to. be..so completely 
calcined,, and others partially fused in the 
process of burning, jas. to,render them in- 
capable of. absorbing .water,: andy conse- 
quently they remained..on,the*ground, un- 
affected: by the severest frosts of last winter. 
This circumstance; combined. with, the ge- 
heral encomiums.,of. travellers. .on..;roads 
formed. of lava m,.the ,neighbouxhogd of 
volcanoes; ‘encouraged a hope;. that..vitri- 
fied clay might, be, made. available jas 1a 


‘ substitute for hard road, materials, in.those 
- districts, -where, such, substances..are, not 


procurable,:but-at ,an. expense: which for- 
bids their application to the making and 
repairing..ofroads. Encouraged by this 
idea, his Majesty’s letters patent were 
solicited and obtained for these and other 
‘useful’ purposes (among which is’ the un- 
der-draining of land) in March last; ‘since 
which time an experiment in the forma- 
tion: of -a road’ witha substantial imper- 
vious. foundation—and. the immediate and 
continued discharge, of water from.under 
drains, both of which works ‘were entirely 
conducted on scientific “ principles} and 
constructed with patent™materials }!/afford 
a well grounded ‘confidénve*that! this'syste- 
matical process owill be (found highly» be- 
neficial ‘and desirable,» where fit andeptoper 
materials for:road+making and! under-drain- 
ing, cannot be practically obtainable. A. 
H. Chambers, Esq.is the patentee, we 
believe, and he has published a very, use- 
ful pamphlet ‘on the subject... 

Root of Jesuits Bark—It has been as- 
certained that the root possesses the. febri- 


fuge. properties..in fully as great perfection 


asthe bark of the cinchona,’ It is obvious, 
however, that it could not be employed, 


(o¥820."] 


orexeept’ at the*hazard of destroying entirely 
the best trees; 

Amethaysts+& block: of these precious 
stores has been sent frony’ Brazil to Cal- 
cuttas four feet in circumference, and weigh- 
‘ing 98 Ibs. 

Nautical Improvements.—A patent ves- 
sebis building in Hull, and is well worth 
the attention of ship-owners: she has no 
timbers, but is-constructed of five alternate 
layers; oF courses’ of planks crossing each 
other’at right angles, a mode of building 
which is said to give! @reat strength, as she 
has nd floor’heads nor futtock feet, so diffi- 
cult ‘to secure in’ other vessels. 

Ambergris.—It is well ‘known that this 
substance is found floating on the sea, chief- 
ly within’ the tropics." Naturalists are not 
yet, however, agreed about its origin. Swe- 
diaur; ‘in a paper published long ago in the 
Philosophical Transactions, endeavoured 
to’ prove ‘that it was the indurated excre- 
ments of the physeter macro-cephalus ; and 
this “opinion has been pretty generally 
adopted. MM. Pelletier and Caventou, who 
have lately analyzed this substance, consider 
that anibergris is probably a biliary concre- 
tion of the ‘species of whale, in whose in- 
testis Swediaur produced evidence, that 
it had been fotind: The latter of these 
opinions appears by far the most ‘probable. 

Putent Apparatus for evaporating in va- 
Gio 2The ‘advatitages attending this plan 
are}’that the’ air is excluded, and the heat 
never ‘raised higher than'90° or 100°. The 
pharmaceutical extracts, for which it 1s 
principally employed, ‘are in’ consequence 
‘Intich stfonger, and quite different in their 
chavaetérs'fron® those prepared in the usual 
way. The vacuum is produced ‘by means 
of steam employed in’ ‘a’ separate vessel, 
_ which is’afterwards condenseds™ 
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Vinegar from: Wood.skmourlast num~- 
ber -we!alludeditoothe great advantages 
likely to»result: from the application of py- 
roligneous: acid: in /the preservation: of: ani- 
mal substances:=4A correspondent has:since 
stated, that the. antiseptic qualities of this 
acid: had been’ fully ‘known, and, indeed, 
very generally acted upon; in the neighbour- 
hood of Swansea for a-considerable period 
of time. « Mri Sockett df the:above place 
appears to have employed it in the ‘fisheries 
prior to 1814; .and: shortly after ithe dis- 
covery: of its ‘utility inv this branch of our 
commierce a communication: was made by 
Mr.'8.to! the Society of Arts, on the sub- 
ject of which, however, ‘no notice appears 
to have been since taken. . Meat, almost 
in a state-of putrefaction, on being washed 
over with it two or three times, has been 
rendered perfectly sweet ‘and palatable : 
when, however, maggots, or the larve of 
insects, are discovered, it» will be necessary 
to employ muriatic or nitric acid to de- 
stroy them, which the pyroligneous acid 
will not effect. 

On further inquiry we find, that a series 
of experiments were instituted in London 
during the last year, which most satisfac- 
torily: showed ‘the.advantages that this me- 
thod possesses over the usual:mode of cur- 
ing with:salt, and, indeed, in point of eco- 
nomy ‘it: infinitely exceeds that: method : 
the present cost of pyroligneous' acid being 
little ‘more than’ one shilling «per gallon, 
which will: effectually preserve many thou- 
sand fish. This ‘acid: is produced «m.darge 
quantities during ‘the preparation of«char- 
coal: for gunpowder, by odistilling wood in 
cast-iron cylinders.» ‘The quantity»of pyro- 
ligneous acid obtained is usually»about one 
third of the total .quantity ‘of wood» em~- 
ployed. | 


ES 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC EVENTS, 


—— 


HISTORICAL. AND CRITICAL SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE, 


We had at one’ time intended to 
offer this month, some remarks of a 
general, nature..on, the extraordinary 
‘circumstances.in, which, the, country 
is-at: present placed by the investiga- 
tion now going on'before the House of 


Lords ; considering ‘the’ peculiarities, 


of this historical transaction, ‘as«signs 


of the times, admitting of interpreta- 
tion; and endeavouring to follow pre- 
sent events to their, natural’ conse- 
quences, But we have been mduced, 
on. consideration, to postpone a, paper 
of this nature,’ until the proceedings, 
now pending, have reached to some~- 
thing) like a» completion; for we 


* It may be proper to state, 
ing considerable advantages over 


that the apparatus invented by Mr. BY although possess- 
the tisual mode of effecting the’ process of ‘evaporation, 


might still, we think, be considerably improved by the stibstitution of’ an air-pump, 


similat to those employed by the star refiners, 
Mr."F 


this would be Considered an invasion of 
main unexpired, is. difficult to determine, 


who boil ii vacuo :° whether, however, 
Floward’s patent, ‘of whith several years re- 


though we must confess that vegetable extracts 
come very néar to saccharine fluid, described in Mr. . 


H.’s specification: 
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should ourselves. feel it to be unplea- 
sant, and. it might, by many,,.be re- 
garded:.as unfair, to.treat freely, in 


a0 }othen- interest ‘but that. of truth, 


questions,>ivhich must) bes in’ some 
measure personalbtowards thoseavho 
are>-concerned in’ theexaminations 
Defore “thesHouse of Lords: When 
the decision’ of Patliainent’ shall’ be 
made on the case's’ or when (if this be 
too long protracted) it arrives at some 
great resting stage of the inquiry, we 
shall feel ourselves able to speak more 
comfortably with the necessary free- 
dom. Before this baneful inquiry was 
engaged in, we expressed ourselves in 
warm language against going further 
in the foul and slippery path.* Since 
it has been commenced, there are va- 
rious reasons. for waiting the result 
before commenting fully upon the 
transactions.. We. shall, therefore, 
merely run over the facts that have 
occurred since our last ; offering but 
such slight comments as the recapitu- 
lation may naturally prompt. 

The Queen has continued’ to’ re- 
ceive Addresses from various parts of 
the country, expressive of the Sub- 
scribers’ respect, affection, and confi- 
dence, in, her, purity.’ Several mem- 
bers,.of, Parliament,. named by) the 
addressers.of, particular places: to 
present these complimentary papers 
to her Majesty; shave ‘refused to: do 
so,—others «have, very zealously un- 
dertaken the commission. Of course 
the latter have been found usually in 
the ranks of opposition; but by no 
means exclusively so. 

Su Gerard Noel, a gentleman who 
has usually, been an adherent of the 
ministers, anda zealous supporter of 
their, measures, has addressed a letter 
to Lord Liverpool, in which he de- 
precates the proceedings instituted 
against the Queen. The Hon. Ba- 
ronet maintains. that, her Majesty was 


Aoreed, to return to England by the 
§ y 
very men who now presume to.blame 


and punish her for so doing, and he 
@npounces his-fixed resolution to in- 
terrupt, in all its stages, the course 
of this unconstitutional Bill: he calls 
upon Lord: Liverpool, to withdraw it 
before the-second reading, This mea- 
sure on the part of Sir Gerard Noel; 
Was ‘probably “siggested “hy amore 


__temarkable ste tiken By Lord John ’ 
wo Wussell.) Tht respectable nobleman, 


“FSept. 
Whose family name is associated With 
some of the most glorious thd t6th- 
ing recollections’ of English history, 
has published ‘inthe’ Journals’ ‘of “the 
day, a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, “bn- 
closing the draft of d' Petitidt? t6 his 
Majesty, the object of which VJtter 
paper is, by a long ‘chain “f' forcible 
and well-connected argument; to 'en-. 
force the necessity ‘of quashing ‘the 
proceedings altogether, as! inneces- 
sary for any end’ of public’ utility, 
highly dangerous under present’ cir- 
cumstances, and disgusting utider any. 
“ T address you, Sir,” says Lord John 
Russell to Mr. Wilberforce, © bécduse 
you are a public man on whom tiuch 
depends. Although I generally differ 
with you in politics, I warmly admire 
your generous. efforts for the welfare 
of mankind, and I believe you capa- 
ble of doing at this moment.a great 
benefit to your country.» |For. this 
reason I communicate to you, in-the 
form of a petition to the King;*my 
sentiments on the one subject of “the 
present day. The Whigs, as you'Well 
know, have no power whatever.” It 
is useless for them to originate any 
thing. If they move in part, they 
are defeated bya Ministerial majo- 
rity : if they attend public meetings, 
it is said. they are endeavouring; to 
bring about a revolutions; andsanew 
laws to restrain freedomeare imme- 
diately enaeted..' But “you Sin and 
some others, whose support isthe sole 
strength of Administration, are bound 
to interfere if they bate any thing of 
the wisdom and ‘prudéice which you 
attribute to their general conduct. In 
the following paper I have given no 
opinion..on’ the, guilt or, innocence of 
the Queen..oT régret'and disapprove 
of the measuré of leaving hér Majes- 
ty’s name out of! thé Liturgy’ re- 


‘gret, though T cannot severely blame, 


the language of thany Of ‘the Ad- 
dresses that have been presented to 
her; Ido, not. wish to prejudge a 
question of which we know.nothing. - 
I have; also.omitted. many topics that 
might have been insisted upon,,..You 
are: perfectly aware of.the nature af 
the discussions» that iwillitake place, 
and the temper iiwhich they will be 
met. In-your hands is, perhaps Sir, 
the fate of ‘this°countiy.  'Phéfitture 
historian’ wall’ Hsko* Whether. it was 
right ta risk’ the welfare 6f England 


FE 
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ssrorher, boasted constitution—her. na- 
“tional power-on the event of an in- 
_quiry inte.the conduct,of the Princess 


‘“ of Wales, in 


her. villa upon the, Lake 


of Como...: From the majority which 


followed, you. in the House of Com- 
mons, he, will conclude you had the 
power to preventthe die being thrown. 
He will ask, if you wanted the incli- 
nation? I remain, your faithful and 
obedient servant.” 

We shall give afew of the most 
striking paragraphs,of the Petition 
to the, King, enclosed in the above 
letter ; but the whole document is an 
admitable one. ‘There seems to be 
something infinitely. searching, we 
think, in the following passage: 


W ere'the conduct of the Queen a private 
matter.—were it a subject that concerned 
your Majesty alone—we should be the last 
persons to intrude with our advice, or to 
delay the trial of the Queen’s conduct a 
single instant. But your Majesty has 


-nobly shown that you consider it a matter 


of public import :—your Majesty has 
proved, by offers of an amicable arrange- 
ment, that you were ready to allow a Queen 
charged with a total abandonment of her 
duty still to retain the title of your wife, 
and to be notified as such to the powers of 
Europe.’ It was only when the Queen 
landed in’ England ‘that your Majesty in- 
terfered) on behalf of the public interests 
andthe public morals of the country, and 
sent downto! yout Houses.of Parliament 
the; informotion; which, had, been received 
respecting, her. Majesty’s, conduct abroad. 


The writer, then proceeds to ex- 
press his doubts whether His Majesty 
has been wisely advised to bring, for- 
ward the matter at all. 


The Queen, it is: well known, has> for 
many years unhappily been separated from 
your Majesty, and, during. the, last, six 
years, indeed, has resided out, of this coun 
try.| .It,,is,inapossible, therefore, for,.any 
sober-minded. man to maintain that there 


is a danger lest the succession of the Crown, 


be tainted. As little, or neatly_as little, is 
there any danger for the future. The great 

oint of the succéssion, then—the only! one 
on which the®condict! of the Queen’ is of 
paraniount ‘interest’ to’ the States" not 
affected. ° Even if wego a step furtheryand 
inquire whether the behaviour of the Queen 
hasvaffected:the public morals jof, England ; 
to this question, alse,| we must reply.in, the 
negatives The,Queen; has, ,beem several 
years .resident, abroad); whether, . as her 
enemies, affirms her. life, was licentious—or 
whether, as her friends stoutly maintain, 
she upheld_her, royal, character-—the in- 
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fluence of her, example could extend only 
to the inhabitants 6f Comio or of Athens. 
To the wives and daughters of England she 
was extinet-Lremoved ‘from their sphere of 
actions) ad effectually’ ‘as? if ‘sHe ‘had been 
deadutand to their ears’ the details of| her 
domestic lifej:the:’s¢andalous tales sofvher 
neighbours -and;her; servants, the scenes of 
immorality,.which are allegedito have Hap- 
pened, are. now,| for the first, time,| to-he)re- 
vealed by the inquiry. your Majesty has 
been advised to set on foot. 


His Lordship touches very forcibly 
and very feelingly on the peculiarly 
unfortunate condition to which Her 
Majesty the Queen has been reduced = 


What, let us humbly ask, is the situa- 
tion of the Queen? Separated from her 
husband during the first year of her mar- 
riage, she has been forced out of that circle 
of domestic duties and domestic affections 
which alone are of power to keep a wife 
holy and safe from evil. For the period 
to which the accusation extends she has been 
also removed from the controul of public 
opinion—the best remaining check , this 
world can. afford upon female behaviour. 
Many women, unhappily, there are in 
England, who have abandoned husbands 
warmly attached to them, and a large fa- 
mily of children dependent upon them for 
maternal care; but not one has yet been 
exposed to° such an ordeal, or threatehed 
with such a disgrace, as the Queen. Is it 
jast (may we ask) that an offence deserving 
of peculiar indulgence should ‘be: visited 
with extraordinary, severity 20 / 


His Lordship then adverts to the 
public distrust which must attach to 
the witnesses against the Queen: “if 
persons of some rank in England have 
accused the Queen unjustly what may 
we not expect from the stray servants 
of an Italian town 2?” Further pursu- 
ing the just causes of distrust, his 
Lordship. observes, ‘“ It is not in hu- 
man nature (say the suspicious) that, 
in voting on a Bill, some of that poli- 
tical affection which the House’ of 
Lords may entertain, should not en- 
ter into the decision ; ” and the House 
of Peers ‘ generally place their con- 
fidence in the men.who have advised 
your Majesty to bring forward this 
sorrowful business,” 

What has been already the conse- 
quence. of all these ‘circumstances, 
asks Lord John Russell? ; 


‘A. feeling, as.universal,asjthe,air, thatthe 
Queen,.is to he oppressed, ; and not, to be 
tried_—a feeling so generous, that there are 
none but must applaud its spirit. ~ To those 
who provoked it belong the results. ‘Those 
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results must be, that if the Queen is ac- 
quitted, no man can say how far her triumph 
may tise, ‘or ‘how low the monarchy may 
sink + if she is coidemned, a general’ feel- 
ing of itidignation ‘will: pervade the people, 
and yout Majesty will lose, in ‘the first year 
of your reign, the best part of your inheri- 
tance—the hearts of your subjects. 


His lordship dwells forcibly on. the 
necessity which the. country has for 
repose—repose of the passions:as well 
as of deeds. He valludes ‘to the vio- 
Jence of party spirit, which’ this wn- 
happy question has already excited. 
Those who address ‘the (Queen are 
called radicals ; those who accuse her 
are styled persecutors and calumnia- 
tors. Here are already the divisions 
prepared for a civil war. “By a 
single word your Majesty may dispel 
the impending storm.” 

That single word, however, has not 
been pronounced. The storm col- 
lects every day. 

The Queen, on the other hand, has, 
under certain influence which has 
been able to establish itself’ in her 
Majesty’s council-chamber, adopted 
avery different tone from that which 
distinguished her first answers to the 
addresses presented. to her,—and 
which led us to remark in our last 
number, ‘The Queen’s answers have 
been, in general, well and prudently 
worded: she has, in one or two, ex- 
pressly declined’to make ‘herself 4 
party to* the political divisions that at 
present exist.” 

‘1'o have continued this reserve, we 
cannot help thinking, would have 
been well. But it has been totally 
departed from, and.a strange flowery 
Style of language has been peer to 
her, Majesty’s responses, which is bad, 
very-bad,; in-taste;—-and monstrously 
unsuitable’ to the occasion of its em-= 
ployment. —To'the people of Ludlow 
her Majesty has, ‘by her scribe, been 
led to deliver herself’ in the following 
poetical strain : 


There have been times in the history of 
the » Principality, <when ‘such’sorrows as I 
have experienced, and such persecution ‘as 
T have undergone}!iwould! have been ‘the 
themeofevery bards and havé been warbled 
on coery harps Lheinspiredand inspiring 
sound would: have been:heard-on the crags 
of the rock, andin' the recesses of the forest; 
On: the solemn heights of the mountain, 
and in theerecn depthrof'the vales, till that 
Sencrous flame would have becn kindled in 
every breast, which would have withered the 
arm of the oppressor, and restored the dawn 
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of happier days to the vision of the op- 
pressed. Npiiken « 
These warblings on harps ate badly 
placed and badly expréssed™ na 
Nor is the following in better'taste, 
while it is more unsuitable: tothe 
speaker. To the addressés of the city 
of Worcester her Majesty. ig made to 
declare the present procedure against 
her in the House of Lords to be one of 
an extraordinary character... This is 
very well, if she had.stopped there : 
but her scribe puts. the following un- 
seemly tirade in her mouth, which is 
rather the language of a factious Jour= 
nalist than of an aggrieved (Jueen. 
What is the proper designation, -she 
asks, of the proceedure against her > 
It is a political non-descript 3a moral 
abortion ; a legal monstrosity; the: pro- 
Seny of a Green Bag, swarming with slani= 
der, and putrescent with Salsehood...' The 
Jlagrant contents of this Green Bag have 
been shaken into a Bill of Pains and: Pe. 
nalties, by that prodigy of benevolence, 
whose inclinations are so confessedly not 


under its, controul. 
* * * * * ae 


It is perhaps the first notable instance, in 
which any + Government. issued:a bounty 
upon false swearing, and paid: three: and 
twenty thousand pounds. for: the importa= 
tion of such a valuable commodity, 

This is the last: desperate effort! of-that 
selfish faction, which: isan enemy! even ito 
the very semblance of) virtue in anyspart 
of the state... This. is the expining wios 
lence of infuriated -malignity. Lf this:is 
repressed, the serpent will breathe its last 
in writhing agony», The evening of my, life 
may then bea calm‘sunshine after a day of 
such deep darknéss—xsuch.along protracted 
continuity of trouble and»of woe ! 

To the Aylesbury address*her Ma- 
jesty is misled to speak of “ her’sor= 
rows, not ‘merely: flitting -over ‘her 
nerves in the shades of evening, to: diss 
appear when the Eastreddens with the 
dawn; they have been along,.a dark, 
and almost interminable night, which 
malice, like-that-of a fiend, has thrown 
over her soul, foraquarter of a century.” 

This certainly is not» more appro- 
priate in sentiment than correct’ in 
figure. The Queen;has been ad= 
dressed. by the married ladies of the 
metropolis, as.“ her Majesty’sneigh+ 
bours, as wives,'and mistresses: df 
families. «We admire your magna- 
nimity,’”” say: these ladies, “‘ and-we 
adore that womanly feeling which has 
made ‘your Majesty treat }with coms 
tempt every offer; the. tendency °of 
which was to compromise your ho- 
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nour,, and we thank you for it in the 
name of our sex.” 

_ fo, this her Majesty.is made to re- 
ply, in much, worse taste, 


,In, this: era of ceaseless change, and of 
violent agitation, when whole nations seen 
tossed, like individuals, on the ocean of 
storms, no circumstances, however me- 
nacing, shall, shake the constancy of my 
attachment to the English nation, or estrange 
my affections from the general good of the 
community. 


The reply of her Majesty to the 
address of the artisans of the metro- 
polis, is censurable on graver grounds 
than any afforded by a criticism on 
style. 

There have been times, and, perhaps, 
those times may still be, when the hard- 
earned bread of the long-toiling peasant or 
mechanic is insufficient for his numerous 
family, when the penury of the day is suc- 
ceéded by the inquietude of the night, and 
when: night and day, and day and night, 
aré only a sad succession of pining wretch- 
edness, and of hopeless woe. That order 
of things'which, in a large portion of the 
community, necessitates the acquisition of 
Subsistence by the sweat of the brow, is the 
institution of Providence for the benefit of 
man‘; but who does not see that it is not 
owing’to any ordinance of the Deity, but to 
the hard-heartiness of the oppressor, when 
the sweat of the brow during the day is fol- 
lowed: by the tear of affliction at its close, 
when the labourof the hand only adds to 
the;aching of the heart :»and what ought to 
bea source’of joy is an aggravation of ca- 
lamity ?\ Butaf these things have been, I 
may; perhaps, be permitted to hope, that 
they: will, ere long; be only as the troubled 
scenery: of a transient’ dreanr; and that 
happiertimes are approaching, when’ com- 
merce will crowd our® rivers, trade’ be busy 
in our, streets; and industry smiling in our 


fields. 


The» Queen hasbeen unwisely 
advised:to indulge:im this style of des 
clamation, to the working» classes\:of 


. the: metropolis :++-we are sure her‘le= 


gal counsellors are:not:heroadvisers 
in: regard’ to the -answers:to the ads 
dresses; and we regret that:she should 
have employed others. 

Her: Majesty’s ‘letter:to the ‘King 
isa most unequivocal paper: itis.a 
direct declaration: of perpetual war: 
Jt: throws away the ‘scabbard, vafter 
drawing: ‘the sword.;: and itsputsi‘an 
ends to: all»hopes: of:a/ compromise. 
Wre'shall, perhaps, offer some ‘parti- 
cular remarks on this:composition at 
anaftervstage: of the -affairi: “Inthe 
meantime we’ give ‘it entire, as‘an 
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interesting memorial of, the time. 
Among the public documents of the 
country, it could not with propriety be 
placed; not, being.in, any way what 
can be termed. official ;,.we, therefore, 
include it/in, this, our summary of in- 
telligence. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER TO THE KING. 


Sin j—A fter the unparalleled and unpro- 
voked persécution which, during 4 series of 
years,has been carried on against me under 
the name and authority of your Majesty— 
and which ‘persecution, instead of bemg 
mollified by, time, time has rendered only 
more and more malignant and unrelenting 
—it is not without a great sacrifice of pri- 
vate feeling that I now, even in the way of 
remonstrance, bring myself to address this 
letter to your Majesty. But bearing in 
mind that Royalty rests on the basis of 
public good; that to this paramount consi-~ 
deration all others: ought to submit; and 
aware of the consequences that may result 
from the present unconstitutional, illegal, 
and hitherto unheard-of proceedings ;—-with 
a mind thus impressed, I cannot refrain 
from laying my grievous wrongs once more 
before your Majesty, in the hope that the 
justice which your Majesty may, by evil- 
mindéd counsellors, be still disposed to re- 
fuse to the claims of a dutiful, faithful, and 
injured wife, you may be induced to yield 
to considerations connected with the honour 
and dignity of your crown, the stability of 
your throne, the tranquillity of your domi- 
nions, the happiness and safety of your just 
and loyal people, whose; generous “hearts 
revolt at, oppression and ‘cruelty, and -espe= 
cially when perpetrated by a perversion and 
a mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to my character 
and sex forbids me to refer minutely to the 
real causes of our domestic. separation, or 
to the numerous unmerited insults offered 
me previously to that period; but, leaving 
to your Majesty to reconcile with the mar- 
riage vow the act of driving, by such means, 
alwife from beneath your roof, with an in- 
fant in her arms, your ‘Majesty »will permit 
me to remind you, that that ‘act was-entirely 
your ow; that the separation, so fayfrom 
being sought; for: by me, was a, sentence 
pronounced upon me, without any, cause 
assigned, other than that of your own inclina= 
tionss which; as your Majesty was:pledsed 
to alledges: were not curder youn :own" con 
troul..: 2 ba: at 

Not to have! féltyowith: regard:to myself, 
chagrined:at'this:décision:ef your: Majesty, 
would have:argued greatitisensibility: tothe 
obligations: of decorum’; snot\to have drop 
ped a tear im the face of that: beloved: childs 
whose future \sdrrowsewere «then: but’ tow 
easy to’ foresee; wouldi havesmarked meas 
unworthy ofthe name of mother ;* butnot 
to‘have-submittéd\tosit ‘without »repinings 
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would have indicated. a consciousness.of de. 
merit, or.a, want .of those. feelings \which 
belong: te,aftronted and insulted female, ho- 
nour. ge vit 1X0: 
The ‘¢ tranquil and eowfortable society,’”, 
tendered , to. me,,by, your Majesty, formed, 
in my..mind, , but.a poor. compensation for 
the grief. occasioned by. considering, the 
wound given..to. public morals in the fatal 
example produced by, the. indulgence of your 
Majesty’s inclinations; more especially 
when I contemplated the. disappointment-of 
the nation, who had. so munificently. provi- 
ded for our union, who had fondly cherish- 
ed such pleasing hopes of happiness arising 
from that union, and who had hailed it with 
such affectionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alas! eyen tranquillity and, comfort 
were too much for me.to.enjoy.. From the 
very threshold of your Majesty’s. mansion 
the mother of your child. was pursued by 
Spies, conspirators, and traitors, employed, 
encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares for 
the feet, and to plot against. the reputation 
and life of her whom your Majesty had so 
recently and so solemnly. yowed to honour, 
to love, and to cherish. ; 

In withdrawing from the embraces of my 
parents, in giving my hand to \the,son of 
George the Third and the heir apparent to 
the British throne, nothing less than.a-yoice 
from Heaven would haye made me fear in- 
justice or wrong.of any kind. What, then, 
was my astonishment at finding that. trea- 
Sons against me had, been carried. on and 
matured, perjuries. against..me. had. been 
methodized and embodied, a,secret.tribunal 
had been. held,.a. trial, of my actions had 
taken place, and a decision had, been made 
upon. those actions, without my haying been 
informed of the nature of the charge, or of 
the names of the witnesses! and what words 
can express the feelings excited by the fact, 
that this proceeding was founded on a re- 
quest. made, and on evidence furnished, by 
order of the father of my child, and my na- 
tural as well as legal. guardian and protec- 
tor? =. > 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprece- 
dented conduct of that tribunal —conduct 
which has, since undergone, even in Parlia- 
ment, severe and unanswered animadver- 
sions, and. which has been also censured in 
minutes of the Privy ; Council—notwith- 
standing the secrecy of, the, proceedings of 
this_tribunal —notwithstanding. the strong 
temptation to, the giving, of false evidence 
against me before it--notwithstanding that 
there was no opportunity. afforded me of re- 
butting that.evidence-—notwithstanding all 
these circumstances,-so. decidedly favourable 
to my, enemies—even.this secret. tribunal 
acquitted me of all crime, and thereby pro 
nounced my; principal accusers to,haye been 
guilty of the grossest perjury..Butit was now 
(after -the trial, was, over) discovered, that 
the nature of the ‘tribunal was such as to 
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render false, swearing, before; it, zat, legally. :. 


criminal!., And, thus, ..at.the.. suggestion 3 
and request of; your,.. Majesty, shad ,,been,.,. 
created, to, take. cognizance: of and, try.my 


conduct, a, tribunal competent to, adminis, ,, 
,teroaths, conapetent, to.examine witnesses ,: 
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on,,oath, competent, to.try, .competent.te,.. 


acquit or condemn, ..and..competent,, mores. 
over, to. screen those who had sworn falsely . 
against me from suffering, the..pains. and. , 


penalties which the.law. awards to,-wilful,., 


and corrupt perjury,,...Great.as. my. Indig.. 
nation. naturally ; must have been, at this 
shameful evasion of law and. justice, that 
indignation was lost,in.pity.for him; who 
could lower his princely. plumes to, the dust 
by giving his countenance,and fayour tothe 
most conspicuous of those. abandoned. and 
notorious perjurers. ar 

Still there was one whose. upright. mind 
nothing could warp, in..whose. breast injus- 
tice never found a place,. whose hand was 
always ready to raise the unfortunate, -and 
to rescue the oppressed. . While that good 
and gracious Father and Sovereign, remain- 
ed in the exercise of his. Royal functions, 
his unoffending daughter-in-law. had. no- 
thing to fear. As long as, the, protecting 
hand of your late ever-beloyed and evers.. 
lamented Father was held over me, Iwas safes 
But the melancholy eyent, which, deprived. 
the nation of the active exertions. of. its 
virtuous King, bereft me of friend and pros 
tector, and of all hope of future. tranquillity 
and safety... To, calumniate your innocent 
wife was now the shortest.road to. Royal fa. 
your; and to betray her was.to lay,the sure 
foundation of boundless riches and titles of, 
honour. . Before.claims like these, talent, 
virtue, long, services, your,,,own ., personal 
friendships, your Royal,engagements, pro- 
mises, and, pledges, -written:as, well_as ver- 
bal, smelted. into,air.. Your Cabinet, was 
founded on_ this basis, . You.took to your 
councils men, of whose persons, as well. ag 
whose principles, you, had, invariably .ex- 
pressed the strongest dislike., . The interest 
of the nation, and eyen your own, feelings, 
in all other respects, were sacrificed to the 
gratification of your desire to aggravate my 
sufferings, and ensure my humiliation. You 
took to your councils and your. bosom men 
whom you hated, whose abandonment. of, 
and. whose readiness. to sacrifice me, were 
their only, merits, and. whose power. has 
been exercised in a, manner, and has been 
attended with consequences, worthy of its 
origin. . From this, unprincipled and unna- 
tural union have sprung the manifold evils 
which this nation has now to endure, and 
which present a mass of misery and of de- 
gradation, accompanied with acts of tyran- 
ny and cruelty, rather than haye seen which 
inflicted on his industrious, faithful, and 
brave people, your Royal father, would haye 
perished at the head of that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, and betray 
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me, became the. sure path to honour and 
richesit’ woiild have been’ strange indeed 
if tAtanniators) revilers, and ‘traitors, had 
not‘abounded.: Vour court: became much 
les’ H'sdene’ Of polished’ manners and refined 
interdoursé than ‘of low intrigue and scurri- 
lity?°’Spies, baccharialian tale-bearers, and 
foul’ cofixpitators, swarmed’ in’ those places 
which had before been the resort of sobrie- 
ty, “virtue, and honour. * To enumerate all 
the ‘various | privations © and mortifications 
which I’had to enduré—all the insults that 
were wantotily heaped upon me, from the 
day of your éleyation to the Regency to 
that of my departure for the Continent— 
wotild’ hé to ‘describe every specics of per- 
sonal’ offence that’ can be oftered to, and 
every pain short of bodily violence that can 
be inflicted on, any human being. Bereft 
of parent, brother, and father-in-law, and 
my husband for my deadliest foe ; seeing 
those who have promised me support bought 
by rewards to be amongst my enemies; re- 
strainéd from accusing my foes in the face 
of the world, out of regard for the charac- 
ter Uf ‘the father of my child, and from a 
desifé to prevent her happiness from. being 
disturbed; shunned from motives of sel- 
fishness by those who were my natural as- 
sociates living in obscurity, while I ought 
to have ‘been the centre of all that was 
splendid’ thus humbled, I had one con- 
solation left—the love of my dear and only 
child.'| To permit me to enjoy this was too 
great‘an indulgence. To see my daughter ; 
to fold her in’ my arms; to mingle my 
teat§ with hers; to receive her cheering ca- 
resses, ‘and to bear from her lips assurances 
of néver-ceasing love ;—thus to be comfort- 
ed, consoled, upheld, and blessed, was too 
much’ ‘to’ be ‘allowed’ ‘me. Even on the 
slave mart, the cries of ‘“Oh ! my mother, 
my mother! Oh! my child, my child !” 
have prevented a separation of the victims 
of aVarice. “But your advisers, more inhu- 
mati than the slave-dealers, remorselessly 
tore the mother from the child. 

Thus bereft of the society of my child, or 
reduced to the necessity of embittering her 
life by struggles to preserve that society, I 
resolved’ on a temporary absente, in the 
hope that time might restore me to her im 
happier days. ‘Those days alas ! were never 
to come. ‘T'o mothers—and those mothers 
who have been suddenly bereft of the best 
and most affectionate and only daughters— 
it belongs to estimate my sufferings and my 
wrongs. Such mothers will judge of my 
affliction upon hearing of the death of my 
child, and upon my calling to recollection 
the last look, the last words, and all the 
affecting circumstances of our separation, 
Such mothers will see the depth of my 
sorrows. Every being with a heart of hu- 
manity in his bosom, will drop a tear in 
sympathy with me. And will not the 
world, then, learn with indignation, that 
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this event, calculated to soften the hardest 
heart, Was“the’ signal for new conspiracies, 
and indefatigable efforts for the “destruction 
of this’ afflicted’ mother? “Your “Majesty 
had torn my child from me; you had de. 
prived me of the power of being at hand to 
suceour “her } you “had” taken°froxi me the 
possibility of hearing’ of‘her last prayers for 
her mother’;'‘you’ saw me’ bereft, forlorn, 
and broken-hearted';) and this’ was the mo- 
ment you chose for réedoubling your perse- 
cutions. 

Let the world ‘pass its’ judgment on the 
constituting of a Commission, in a foreign 
country, consisting of inqtisitors, spies, and 
informers, to discover, collect, and arrange 
matters of accusation against your wife, 
without any complaint having been communi- 
cated to her: let the world judge of the 
employment of Ambassadors in such a 
business, and of the enlisting of foreign 
Courts in the enterprize: but on the meae 
sures which have been adopted to give final 
effect to these preliminary proceedings, it 
is for me to speak ; it is for me to remon- 
strate with your Majesty; it is for me to 
protest ; it is for me to apprise you of my 
determination. 

I have always demanded a fair trial. 
This is what’ I now demand, and this is 
refused me. Instead ofa fair trial, [ am to 
be ‘subjected to a sentence by the parlia- 
ment, passed in the shape of a aw. Against 
this I protest, and upon the following 
grounds :— 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and 
distinet charge, of refusing me the names 
of the witnesses, of refusing me the names 
of the places where the alleged acts have 
been committed :—these are sufficiently fla- 
grant and revolting :\ but it is against the 
constitution of the Court itself that I par- 
ticularly object, and that I most solemnly 
protest. 

Whatever may be the precedents as to 
Bills of Pains and Penalties, none of them, 
except those relating to the Queen of Henry 
the Eighth, can apply here: for here your 
Majesty is the plaintiff: Here it is in- 
tended by the Bill to do: you what ‘you 
deem good and to do'me great harm. You 
are therefore a party, and’ the only ’com- 
plaining party. 

You have made your complaint to the 
House of Lords. You have conveyed to this 
House written’ documents sealed up. A 
Secret Committee of the’ House have ex- 
amined these documents. “They have re- 
ported that there are grounds of proceeding ; 
and then the House, merely upon that Re- 
port, have brought forward'a Bull containing 
the most outrageous’ slanders on me, and 
sentencing me to divorce and degradation. 

The injustice of putting forth this Bill 
to the world for six weeks before it is even. 
proposed’ to afford me an’ opportunity of 
contradicting its allegations, 1s too manifest 
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not to have shocked the nations. and, in- 
deed; the proceedings even. thus far are’such 
as; to. convince. evéry one that.no justice is 
intended me, _ But if none of these proceed- 
ings, if none of these clear indications of a 
determination to do me wrong had taken 
place, I should see in the constitution of 
the House’ of Lords itself, a certainty that 
¥ ‘could expect:no justice atits hands. 

Your Majesty’s Ministers have-advised 
this prosecution ; they. are responsible for the 
advice they give; they are liable to punish~ 
ment if they fail tomake good their charges ; 
and notonly are they part of my judges, 
butit is they who-have brought inthe Bill ; 
and it is too notorious: that’they have al- 
ways a majority in the: House;: sothat, 
without any other, here is ample proof that 
the House will decide in favour of the Bill, 
and, of course, against me. 

But further, there are reasons for your 
Ministers having a majority in this case, 
and'which reasons do not-apply to common 
cases. Your Majesty is the plaintiff: to 
you it belongs to appoint and to elevate 
Peers. Many of the present Peers have 
been raised to that dignity by yourself, and 
almost the whole can be at your will and 
pleasure further elevated. The far greater 
part of the Peers hold, by themselves and 
their families, offices, pensions, and other 
emoluments, solely at the will and pleasure 
of your Majesty, and these, of course, your 
Majesty can take away whenever you please. 
There are more than four-fifths of the Peers 
in this situation, and there are many of 
them who might thus be deprived of the 
far better part of their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there 
should be found, in some Peers, likely to 
amount to a majority, a disposition to reject 
the Bill, some of these Peers may be 
ordered away to their ships, regiments, go- 
vernments, and other duties ; and, which is 
an equally alarming power, new Peers may 
be created for the purpose, and give their 
vote in the‘decision. That your Majesty’s 
Ministers would advise’these measures, if 
found necessary to'render their prosecution 
successful, there can be very little doubt’; 
seeing that they have hitherto stopped at 
nothing, however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a Court of 
Jiistice would be to calumniate that sacred. 
name; and for me to suppress an expres- 
sion of my opinion on the subject would be 
tacitly to lend myself to my own destruc- 
tion, as well ‘as to’ an imposition upon the 
nation and the world. 

In the House’ of Commons I can disco- 
ver no better grounds of security. The 
power of your ‘Majesty’s Ministers is the 
same in both Houses’; and your Majesty 
is well acquainted with the fact, that a ma- 
jority of this; House is composed of persons 
placed in it by the Peers and by your Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury. 

It really gives me pain to state these 
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things .to: your Majesty 5 andy ifvitrgivess 
your Majesty pain, I beg: that, it«may :be 
observed and remembered, ;that ithe: states 
ment has been forced’ from’ ame. ; I taust 
either protest against this mode of: trial, ory 
by tacitly consenting toit, suffér my honour 
to be sacrificed.’ No innocence ean secure 
the accused if the Judges:and Jurors be 
chosen by the accusers and if I-were tacitly 
to submit to a tribunal of this description, 
I should be instrumental in: my-own dis- 
honour. . 

On these grounds I protest. against: this 
species of trial. I demand a trial ina 
Court where the Jurors are’ taken: imparti- 
ally from amongst the péople; and.where 
the proceedings are open and fair. Such a 
trial I court, and to-no other will-I willingly 
submit. If your M3esty persevere in the 
present proceeding, I shall, even in’ the 
Houses of Parliament, face my accusers + 
but I shall regard any decision’ they may 
make against me as not in the ‘smallest des 
gree reflecting on my honour; and I will 
not, except compelled by actual force, sub= 
mit to any sentence which shall not be 
pronounced by a Court of Justice. 

I have now frankly laid before your Ma- 
jesty a statement of my wrongs, and a de- 
claration of my views and intentions. You 
have cast upon me every slur to which the 
female character is liable.-—Instead of lov- 
ing, honouring, and cherishing me, agree= 
ably to your solemn yow, you have pursued 
me with hatred and scorn, and ‘with all the: 
means of destruction. © You wrested: from: 
me my child, and with her my-only:com= 
fort and consolation.. You-senit me-sorrows 
ing through the world, and even. in my sor- 
rows pursued me. with unrelenting. persecu- 
tion. Having left me nothing but my in- 
nocence, you would now, by a mockery of 
justice, deprive me even of the reputation 
of possessing that. “The poisoned ‘bowl 
and the poniard’ are ‘means more manly’ 
than perjured witnesses and partial ‘tribu- 
nals; and they are‘less ‘cruel, inasmuch as 
life is less valuable than’ honour. If my 
life would shave satisfied: your Majesty; you 
should have had-it on the-sole ‘condition of 
giving me a place.in the same tomb with 
my child; but, smce you would send. me 
dishonoured to the.grave, I will. resist the 
attempt with all the means that it shall 
please God to give me. 

(Signed) CAROLINE, R. 


Brandenburg-house, Aug. 7, 1820. 


*,.* The ‘above letter’ was’sent’ by the: 
Queen’s messenger, to the Cottage at Wind- 
sor, onthe 8th; accompanied -with a note'to’ 
Sir Benjamin: Bloomfield,writtem by’ the 
Queen, desiring him to, deliver’ it:immedi- 
ately to the. King... The letter was received 
by Sir William Keppell, who forwarded it 
immediately to Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
at Carlton-house, who returned it in the 
afternoon of the 8th to the Queen, inform- 
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ing her Majesty: that»he had received the 
King’s commands that any communications 
that’ mizht be made‘should pass through 
the channel ‘of ‘his. Majesty’s Government. 
The. Queen immediately dispatched the let- 
ter to Lord Liverpool, desiring his Lord- 
ship’to ‘lay it before his Majesty. He re- 
turned an answer that he would lose no 
time in Jaying it before the King. On the 
1ith, no reply having been received, the 
Queen wrote again to Lord Liverpool, re- 
questing information whether any further 
communication would be made on the sub- 
ject of the letter-to his Majesty. Lord Li- 
-yerpool’ wrote from’ Combe-wood that he 
had not received: the King’s command to 
make any communication to her Majesty 
in consequence of her letter. 


On the 17th of August the House 
of. Lords met after its adjournment, 
and. proceeded. immediately to busi- 
ness relating to this. interesting in- 
quiry. Great preparations had been 
made by the Executive. London had 
been filled, and it is now filled, by 
troops; and every town and village 
from ten to fifteen miles round the 
metropolis has parties of the military, 
horse and foot, quartered at its inns 
and. public houses. The House of 
Lords ordered that guards should 
attend their meetings, as in cases of 
impeachment... The rooms surround- 
ing their Lordships’ chamber, and-the 
lobbies, are accordingly occupied with 
military. - The Italian witnesses have 
been lodged in a body in the houses 
of Cotton Garden, usually occupied 
by the officers of the House of Lords, 
and admitting of being completely 
isolated. Here.they are carefully 
kept from. all. communication. with 
London.;,and a gun-boat, lies a-breast 
of Cotton, Garden,.to-guard it, by the 
water. The Queen,-who had. taken 
Brandenburg house at:Hammersmith 
for her residence, was invited by Lady 
Francis to make use of her ladyship’s 
house in St. James’s-square, during 
the investigation; her Majesty having 
intimated her intention of being pre- 
sent day by day at the proceedings. 
The acceptance of this offer has 
turned Lord Castlereagh out of his 
house for,the present, for Lady Fran- 
cis..lives. next, door, to..his..Lordship. 
Almost. all.these removals, and. the 
daily journeys of the Queen: to: the 
House of Lords and back; ‘have been 
attended by large crowds’ of people, 
and her’ Majesty has “been received 
with loud acclamations. ‘The follow- 
ing paragraph, taken from a paper 
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which has ‘preserved great’ and com- 
mendable impartiality throughout the 
whole ‘of its remarks, ever’ since the 
introduction of this unpleasant busi- 
ness, expresses very fairly the real 
state of the case in regard to her 
Majesty’s reception in.public:— 

The concourse of well dressed people in 
the streets, when her Majesty yesterday 
passed fromthe House of Lords, was im- 
mense.. She was received in ‘the same: ene 
thusiastic manner as formerly ; the windows 
of the houses, too, all the way to Saint 
James’s-square, were crowded to excess 
with ladies, who expressed the strongest 
sympathy with her Majesty. But all this 
is mob with The Courier. But how does 
it happen, that the mob get possession of 
so many houses in some of the most re- 
spectable streets in the metropolis? It 
must be a very powerful mob indeed, and 
we think The Courier has justly cause to 
fear it, which includes in its numbers so 
great a portion of the British fair. 

When her Majesty enters the chame 
ber of the Lords, the Peers receive 
her standing; she curtsies and is 
seated. The same takes place when 
she retires. The seat appropriated 
for the use of her Majesty during the 
inquiry, is that ordinarily occupied 
by the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
It is in the body of the house, in the 
rear of the cross-benches, and imme-< 
diately adjoining the bar. In this 
situation her Majesty has a perfect 
opportunity of hearing and seeing 
every thing that occurs. “She ‘is 
handed into the house from her car- 
riage by Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, Usher 
of the Black Rod. Mr. Brougham, 
her attorney-general, Mr. Denman, 
her solicitor-general, are her. coun- 
sel, assisted by Doctor .Jiushington 
and.. Mr. Williams. .. Her. Majesty 
does not remain in the house through- 
out the whole of the proceedings. 
She very properly retires to a room 
prepared for ber when the counsel 
against her are making their charges; 
this is dignified, and due to her sex. 
She also withdraws when the wit- 
nesses are delivering the worst part 
of their evidence. ..The..Queen. was 
considerably affected,,and rushed out 
of the House of Peers when.the first 
witness, Majocci, “appeared: at. the 
bar. This conduct made‘a consider- 
able impression at the moment’; but 
as it clearly appears that her Majesty 
was well aware that’ this’ person 
would be examined against her, and 
could not therefore be taken by sur- 
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rise, her; agitation: seems-onlysattri- 
Fie tovthéssenSation ofshorror:at 
+firstseeing:eai familiar «domestic face, 
wafter'a lone intérval ofeabyences“in a 
‘position which: she cannot regard’ but 


“OF histility against her: 


“Of thé'actual “examinations we do 
not.mean, here to say any thing. The 
-witnesses are day by day examined ; 
-and_ when. these proceedings. are con- 
cluded, we,shall,then feel. ourselves 
cat..liberty to comment ‘on the evi- 
«dence; 

The House:of Commons meton the 
‘21st of August; ‘and adjourned from 
that day to isth September, i in order to 
await the proceeding’s of the Lords. 


Some interesting conversation took 


place between the members, includ- 
ing Mr. Wilberforce. The latter 
gentleman expressed in. warm lan- 
guage his. sorrow. that the business 
had been opened;. and much was 
-observed on the inconvenience, dis- 
gust, and difficulty that would attend 
the progress of the Bill of Degradation 
through the Lower House, should it 
pass the Upper. 

The meeting of Parliament’ has 
‘given an opportunity of questioning 
ministers as. to the intentions, of Go- 
‘Vvernment, and its.correspondence with 
other European, -Courts,..relative..to 
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the recent: revolutions /injSpaimzind 
Naples.«‘Thesanswerswere soifarsa- 
tisfactory, as they intinvated thertno 


“meastires ‘likely’ to’ “fnterripto"the 
‘general peace were'in ‘conteniplation. 
A note from ‘the Empéroi’ Alexandeér, 
disapproving of the revolutionin Spain, 


had_ naturally excited seme jealousy 
on this head... The intentions. of Aus- 
tria in regard to Naples are not.yet 
known. It; is, certain, that wher, hold 
of Italy :dssamuch shakem by mecent 
events. 

Another’ conspiracy against the 
government has been detected at Pa- 
ris. The military, adherents’ of Buo- 
naparte, seem to have been “alone 
concerned in this plot—which- has 
been entirely frustrated. by the go- 
vernment. 

In Scotland, the proceedings before 
the special. commission,,;have been 
terminated. «'I'wenty-four ’ persons 
have been found: guilty, or:pleadéd 
guilty, of the crime of»treason: «It 
is supposed and hoped, howéver; that 
but a small number out of'these ‘will 
be selected to suffer the dreadful sen= 
tence of the law. 

Major Cartwright.and Mr, Wooler, 
&c. have been: found, guilty. of ,a.mis- 
demeaner, in, attending one, of the. ra- 
dical meetings in| the: country. 
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Tris gratifying to learn from nearly the 


awhele of the great agricultural district§ ‘of 


ahis Country, as 5 well as eeucroly froin Scot- 
Aahd atid! Iveland,; that’ the’ harvest partial- 
Oly gommeneed proves, and prornisestd’be 
abundant.’ “The ‘effects of the tremendous 
fallof'raim, accompanied by thunder and 
dightning; which tock place on the evéiitg 
and whole of the night of the 20th ult., ; 
though severe and wide-spreading, have 
been far less destructive than’ was at fifst 
imagined. Much fine Wheat was indecd 
beaten down and laid, but as the weather 
Has Frond the the’ 6f saly to the present pe- 
tidd ‘been’ fav outable,the part damaged has 
Borne no prépor ‘ton to that which has been 
and will be," well pot in.— Barley has "been 
“almost “uiliveérsally’ mote than’ an ‘averige 
“exep. Oats, sitigulatly fine, and ple éntiful. 
Beaiis, In most ‘places, prodigious in the 
‘Straw : settee § they will kid’ well ‘is yet to 
Be proved.” Pease’ promise 10 yield’ ¢rectly. 


béen best “off ” 


In short the producé ‘ofiall these last named 
are heavier than for several years, and if the 
weather continue fine as’ at present'Weé shall 
have corn ‘of allsorts in’ abundance, without 
having recourse to foreign supply.’ “On the 
other hand ‘the Purnip: =crop is far ‘from 
being good. In ‘Norfolk’ thé ground has. 


y been sown repeatedly without success? even 
where the plants did’take,“they have’ been 


difficult to hoe, owing to the wet weather, 
andi the /quantity of weeds thus oceasioned. 
Much hay has likewise been spoiled ; those 
farmers who cut earliest and latest have 
There. is however a. great 
growth of. aftermath, and . pasture of ‘alk 
sorts In preat™ plenty, ‘SO that the grazicrs 
havé been “obliged ie make-a_ still further 
deduetion in’ the’ piice of fat. stock. “The 

tjop-plantations in Kent are over-run with 
vermin, and it°is there apprehended ‘that 
Inany grounds will not.be worth picking.— 
Fruit’ this great couity is a large crop 
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othroughont all its distrietss: we are sorry to 
~faysitois fax wotherwise:ins Worcestershire, 
ouwhere it has;generally; failed., ; Upon. the 
o fwhole,we repeat that the. harvest, has begun 
under, very, favourable, auspices, and. if the 
“wet, 2nd: stormy, weather; has been partially 
; “puischievous and troublesome to the farmer, 
Te has been a powerful means of the em- 
‘ployment of many additional hands in its 
collection Which would have otherwise been 
tineniployed. 
In a fotiier ntimber’ we adverted’ to the 
‘;eincumstance: of: the’ House « of «Commons 
having so far conceded to the petitions of 
the agricultural interest,-as to name,a select 
committee. to inquize! generally, into. their 
allegations... Next day, however, that com- 
mittee was directed not.to attend to the prayer 
of the petitions, nor even permitted to make 
an inquiry.into the general question of the 
averages of the prices of grain as applied to 
the kingdom at large, but was restricted 
‘to ‘@n examination of abuses in the mode 
“of taking them in the maritime districts 
only; That report is now before the pub- 
lic.» It commences with detailing the pro- 
visions..of the existing law, for collecting 
the returns of prices, and forming the ave- 
tages, which they think, with some few ex- 


ceptions, well calculated to, accomplish the 


objects (if duly executed) of the legislature. 
That. that execution so desirable is misera- 
ably evaded may be gathered from the fact, 
that only in one’ of the indicated ‘districts, 
that'which comprises Essex, Kent, and Sus- 
sex, whase price is solely regulated by that 
of the Corn Exchange, in Mark-lane, is 
any attention paid to the injunctions of the 
statute in question. In the eleven others 
universal neglect of them prevails; there- 
fore as a means of detecting! or preventing 
frauds it is totally inoperative. 

That such inattention exists, whether 
with a view to fraud or otherwise, maybe 
gathered from the following facts given in 

evidence; by. the . proper, officer before the 
. committee, 5 
From, Plymouth, the, inspector returned 
. that three quarters. of Wheat, in,one instance, 
and seven in. .another,, have.formed the.to- 
tal,return for the week, when ;it.4s proyed 
satisfactorily that a.single dealer will often 
sell 200 quarters; .in, that, place, on, one mar- 
ket day ; the: inspector, further adds, that 
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not one! tenth of: the dealers make any fe- 
turnvatialls nAtcBuistob 39. Jquartetrs (of 
W heat: appear 1 ini one} instances to) have 
formed, the: total ‘return; 25:4 ;another ; 
and on. one occasion, none wasireturned: itis 
supposed, nevertheless, .by. the;;inspector, 
that the weekly sales are from 1500 to 2000 
quarters, and although there are about 
forty factors and ‘dealers in that article at 
Bristol, yet not more than six or seven have 
ever signed’ the’ requisite declaration, or 
ever made any ‘returns’ whatever. At the 
great) ‘port of Liverpool the same. negiect. 
prevails. So much for neglect or evasion 
of ‘the: law...As to) actual frauds, the fol- 
lowing, from, the same: authority, among 
others, is: adduced; asa, striking. instance, 
and which was.not detected until it excited 
observation on the part of the receiver in 
London. ‘On that occasion returns were 
made to the following effect: —2300 quar- 
ters, at 50s. per quarter, whilst the true 
average of the market was from 68s. to 70s. 
2000 quarters of Oats, at 18s. per quarter, 
whilst the true average was 48s. to 50s. 
500 quarters of Peas, at 38s. per quarter, 
whilst the true average was from 48s. to 
dlse—The: parties. by whom. these returns 
were made, were understood to be consider-- 
able holders of British corn, and were.in- 
duced to resort to this mode of reducing the 
general averages to prosecute the purpose 
of their speculations ; and to render more 
improbable the ports being opened for the 
purpose of theimportation of foreign grain = 
fron the careless manner in which the bu- 
siness of the inspector had been conducted, 
this fraud escaped.detection.in Liverpool !’” 

It may therefore be fairly stated that fic~ 
titious averages are resorted to for the pur- 
poses of’speculation: and it is a painful 
corollary to the above, that the ports are: 
now opened for oats, by the average-price, 
according to the last returns, exceeding the 
price stated in the act of parliament by one 
penny:, that the quantity, of oats onshand, 
and, which are saleable by opening the ports,, 
is,about 84,000 quarters; and, it-is ,estima- 
ted, that. 50,000 quarters,are) now. afloat 


coming, from, the, Baltic.and:.Archangel, to 
. this,country, besides. all that can, be ship- 


ped, during the next, six,,weeks from ithe 


Opposite line of coast;, and; for three months- 
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Referring to our usual details respecting 
the fluctuations.of the markets at home, we 
haye the satisfaction ‘to state, that we have 

“observed nothing in‘ the transactions in fo- 
reign countries. which is likely to have an 
unfayourable influence on-our external com- 
merce., In Germany, the advocates of the 

“system of reprisal. and -prohibition appear 
to have made hut little, progress, and there 


is reason to, expect that arrangements wilk 
soon. be agreec upon, .for carrying into ex- 
ecution , that, azticle of. the, act. of union, 
which declares that the nayigation of, the 
German_ rivers, from, their,sources, to. the: 
sea, shall be free, a, measure, which will 
probably, facilitate the antroduction of ar- 
ticles cf; foreign produce, and, manufacture 
into that, great country... ay our. number 
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for April we ventured to express a hope, 
that-the resent changes “in the government 
‘of Spain might be eventually beneficial -to 
commerces | What may be the ultimate re- 
sultit would bea waste of timeto discuss. 
Inosome'of the numerous journals which 
have arisen in Spain, we -seé, indeed, the 
samedeclamations againstthe ruinous pre- 
ponderance ‘of; English ‘commerce; as in 
those.of Germany and France; though we 
must own,/'in’ justice’ to’ our peninsular 
friends, thai: they ‘are by’ no meéatis’ suc} 
wholesale dealers in’ invective as our nearer 
continental neighbours. “Meantime itis a 
Satisfaction to learn, that while enlightened 
men im our own country, are endeavour- 
ing to introduce ‘amore’ liberal system of 
foreign commerce; ‘a similar feeling appears 
to actuate the’ Spanish government, if we 
may judge from the speech of the minister 
of “finance, in'the sitting of the Cortes on 
the 14th of July ; which we shall farther 
notice under the head of Spain. 
Coffee.—Though ‘a: decline tock place 
towards the end of July, it was rather a 
matter of surprise, as the deliveries for ex- 
portation were’so uncommonly’ extensive, 
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and a small quantity brought forward _yes- 
terday’ by public’ salé was ‘chitiy taker im,’ 
The market may be-stated’ to be 5.toO3.’ 
lower than last week, and heayy at this’ Ye» 
duction: aie is. coo aaiaiains an 


Sugar.— The Sugar iharkér has presents 


ed, throughout the*month? a very different 
result from the Coffée’iarkét, the prices 
having ‘been progressively déélinitte, not in- 
deed to the samé extent that those of Coffee 
have risen. The constant desire manifested 
by the holders to effect Sales ‘has “dohtless 
produced this reduetion ; besides’ very large 
public sales, it appears that very consider- 
able parcels have ‘beet sold by private con- 
tract. The deliveries ‘from the West In- 
dia warehouses have been and corntinwe ex- 
clusive. Last week they amounted to/about 
4000 casks. The report of an alteration 


“in the Russian ‘tariff, which we! noticed’in 


thatthe stock was rapidly decreasing: not- 


withstanding the large imports. 
provement was therefore anticipated; which, 
mfact, commenced before the month closed, 
andthe market continued generally vad- 
vancing for the first'three weeks of August. 


An Im. * 


From the ‘Ist 'to’'the ‘8th’ the prices rose © 


Gsxto-8s. and notwithstanding aslight ‘det 
pression en ‘the Lith, “a farther advance of 
from 3s.'\to°Ss. Ohad’: taken place’ on ‘the 
Léth, though «the importers were! anxious 
tos effect (sales) and ‘as soon as Coffee was 
landdéd} brought it! forward “in public sale. 
F868) casks,and'971 ‘bags, West India, 
whicshoall “sold with great briskness, were 
brought forward between the 8th and 5th, 
mthat:day there were three sales ; and’ the 
aesounts\from! Holland and Hamburgh’be- 
ing favourable, a considerable advance was 
antivipatedi previous to’ the sales, and lave 
parcels of “St. Domingo and Havarntihh 
taken etol35s.° "Phe public sales consisted 
ob852.casks:and bags. Demerara and (Bere 
bicé went off at ivery irregular’ pricés $1 
SapAsy instances Gs to Ss hicher. |! Broken 


c 


our last’ month’s “report, ‘seemed “to” gain 
ground for some time, and was probably 
the cause of an extraordinary depression in 
the price of Havannah sugar, 490° ‘chests 
of which were sold by’public sale on the 
Lith at a reduction of from ‘5s. to’7s. per 
cwt. Refined goods’ have at' times’ ¢xperi- 
enced an improvement, chiefly according to 
the demand for the Hamburgh market. 
This was the case last week, when lumps 
were in some request. ‘The genéral”’ap- 
pearance of the market is not indicative of 
any material improvement. air 
Average prices “of raw _sugats, by 
Gazette :— 


ol TY DO icy im baipmeetelbiciipncecebu hE hog hE 
AUS. Ogee ble+ heise centr OTS ads 
ae ees LD, .wsexe aisle «oyster sheysumeea ieee aie 
a Ape eee Honcataienr’ eet esa wee 


Cottow.LThe?’ Cotton market has’ Been 
much affected by the unfavourable’accounts 
from Liverpool; and'has consequeritly been 
dull the whole month?s“but we'do hot' find 
on a. comparison of the prices; with those 
at the-date of last report; that/any remark- 
able ‘reduction “has' takén® place.” ‘Pn the 
second week of Auvust the purchases were, 
duty patds'100 bags vood fair Smyrna] $7.; 


' 260°datiaeed? and repacked;* Stirats 3d.'to 


Demerara’ 137s2; good and fine ordinary’ 


L3Fsi Gd.to P3950 Cd.5 atid a large parcel Of 
goodordinary pale b42s/ Gd; good ‘ordinary 
Jaitiaica, sola the préceding week atl 273? 
amt P20 se realised that day 1323. ‘to 18351 
fing.ordinary YB5%. t6'5135s. '67.; ‘ordinary 
middling’ Doe "136s" The middling 
and coodmiddiine id not sell higher than 
theoweek previoas? vig, amiddling Jamaiéa 
Law 6d) to 142968. oigood middling 147s: 
tolliwies /Ony vel rstiy there! were asain 
two st bite sHlés} hiehy? Saniaréa; whieh’ 
sok Hrivkl yf! dad désteddy prices’; > Tine 
orAldaty fOx¥ P3268) °C. ¢niddine 1B7s. 6d. 
if H ay 
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eM We rites have sitice declined; 


52d.; 38 fair Detierara’and Berbice T43d.; 
2) eded Granada leds SO middimge West 
India “14%d4'¢ 120° Minas ‘Novas’ “Y35d'5 
130 Sea Islands fair to pretty ‘good'21s. to 
2352. The? pitchases (in bond were, 200 
Boweds}easd fairy tovety god LIGd> to 
134:3°159 middling Tirmaossees 1? $-2.3°170 


‘ Surats' edd fair to very good 74d. "to 9 Pd.4 


and’’500' Betigals; “ordinary and good 6s d. 
to Fils afew of Superior quality 87d.—Phe 
purchases) duting the last week, are too‘in- 
considérablé to notice; ‘there’ ‘was’ ‘a dispo- 
sition ‘to’ do- business had hot the unfavotir- 
able accounts from Diverpool entirely check- 
ed the demand: The ‘arivals? a that’ port 
fron) the loth Jitly ts Aveust' 19 aniounted 
to‘upwatds 6F 42/000 bags)-and the’ sales 


Ih M7 


1 $20.4 


to 27,500. ‘bags 
from, J uly. 18. to August 
9000, bags. 
Spices. The following are the particu~ 
lars of the East-Iypra, SALE 4th inst.— 
1 Saltpetre, 
1000, tons Company’s; 
about half sold....,.26s.6d. abs “peniew te 
Licensed... ....26s, Gd..a 28s. 6d. 


The. sales in. London 
22, ..are. about 


—_ms 


Pepper, 
2009. bags Coempany’s 
SUG dod’ rae 62d..a. 7d. per Ib. 
1009 Licensed.......0ut 
Cinnamon, 


1485 bales Company’s, 

Ist. quality, 661 balessold 8s. 1d. a.8s. 3d. 

perlb. 

108 bales sold 7s. 10d. a Ss. 
2d. quality, 478 sold 7s. 1d.a-7s. 5d. 
3d. quality, 12: sold 6s. 1d. a 6s. 4d. 

46 chests at Gs. Sd. a Gs. Gd. 
Cloves, 
225 bags Company’s 3s. 4d. a 3s. Sd. 
Mace, 
327, casks Company’s 
Ist. quality 7s. ld. (chiefly out). 
2d quality 5s. 7d. a ds. 8d. 
Nutmegs, 
500 casks Company’s 

a few lots 4s. 1d. the rest_out. 

Cassia Lignea, 

781 chests Sl. 5s. a 9h... 

A few lots 91 1s. a 91. 3s. 
Sago 33s. a 45s. 

Ginger, 3000 bags 15s. a 17s. 

Little has been doing in Spices since 
this’ sale.’ “Cimnamon and Mace are at a 
small premium. 

Tobacco has maintained a good price 
this. month... On. the, Ist) the prices. were 
stated. as. follows, viz... Cargoes of, Virginia 
358. to 37s, Ditto. of Kentucky 28s. to 30s. 
Kentucky Jeaf in ,parcels.as, imported 4d, 

43d. _ Fine. Virginia 5d. to 63d... The 
request. continued for, the next) fortnight ; 
cargoes of Virginia were reported at. 36s. to 
38s. per 100lb., raanifest.weight : one par- 
cel of fine Virginia. was sold as high as 40s. 
Last week..there were, no) sales.reported, 
and the market is now heavy. 

Oils:—'The prices have rather fluctuated 
this month,.and but little: business has 
been doing... ‘Though the first vessels from 
the, Greenland fishery had not. been very 
successful, aud the accounts they. brought 
were not favourable, yet, as the details were 
not to.a late date, and the. reports respect- 
ing the general fishery came from, interested 
parties, little attention, was paid to. them,— 
Though subsequent, accounts were... still 
more unfavourable, yet those from Dayis’s 
Straits were pretty good, the vessels spoken 
with. had. oa an) average six. fish... The 

rices therefore remained nearly unchanged. 
The vessels since arrived from, Greenland 
being well fished, and bringing generally 
favourable accounts, the prices have given 
way from 1/. to 2/. per ton. There are no 
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farther. details from-Danis’s Straits. Seed: 
oils are high. 

Baltic, Pradue 6s-—-Foreigit: Tallow chase 
declined, throughout-the pen andvis ndwe 
heavy. of sales: Large sales of ties have. 
lately taken‘place. 

Corn. TPhe variations > iniithes prices of 
grain. for these fouriweeks past have been; 
onthe whole incensitlerableyand onlyva 1s the 
market happened to be affected: by. the cxtent 
of the supply, or as the changes of the wea- 
ther were, favourable: to: the harvest, or 
otherwise... ‘The most: important: cizcums 
stance is the opening of the ports) for fo- 
reign Oats, the aggregate average having 
been 27s. ld... The quantity of Oats thus 
released from bond, is about 84,000 quar- 
ters, besides 50,000. quarters. supposed to 
be on the way from the Baltic and Archan- 
gel; and large quantities may, and preba- 
bly will be shipped. while ‘the ports are 
open, that is, during the next six weeks 
from Holland, &c. and for three months 
‘com the Baltic. The high returms have 
been the result of the contrivance of spe- 
culators and interested merchants, who 
have, made, by themselves or their agents, 
small purchases in distant markets, where 
large quantities could not be offered... It is» 
reported that one return for oats was made 
as high as. 5Gs. per quarter. . Thus a com- 
pany, of merchants holding: $9,006 quarters 
of foreign Oats, which cost. them 16s. per 
quarter, may artificially raise the average 
price by purchasing small quran tits es at amc 
enormous, price, at the sacrifice of a few 
hundred, pounds, .and open a nant for: | 
130,000 quarters, by which, they will net a 
profit. of 10s. per quarter (ouly G5, 0002, h >! 
but should their profit be only 5s, per quars | 
ter, still 32,500/. are cheaply purchased. 

The general inspector of corn returns had 
omitted, ; in the averages of the 3d, 4th, and 
Sth, weeks, some of ‘the returns, by. which 
these ends have been accomplisheds:n and res: ; 
ferred them to the Lords of the. Privy Couns 
cil, on.account of their extraordinary haghts.; 
which: could not be explained, except on 
the supposition of unfair practices +. but the 
Lords .of the Council ordered them to be 
included: in their proper places, observing». 
that the law was imperative ;. but that, pro~ 
secutions might be instituted against returns 
procured by fictitious sales. No redress is 
likely: to be obtained. by this means, as no- 
body doubts that the. speculators. really 
made the purchases, and paid the money, 
Without going into a discussion.on the pro- 
priety of the law as. it now stands, we must; 
own that the possibility of succeeding msuch 
a manceuyre appears to indicate/a_ defective 
legislation... If the quantities sold, as will 
as ‘the prices, were taken into. account, suchy; 
a thing could neyer occur. | It is, however 
to be hoped that this instance will be the 
last ;.as the possibility of such an unfair 
proceeding is fully laid down in the report 
of the Select Committee (Mr. H. Sumner’s. 
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of the House ‘of Coniitions: who recommend 
that the’ quantity sold, shall be one of the 
data: in calculating the average. ‘The effect 
of opening the ports has already been a 
reduction, of 4s. to'5s. per quarter, 

Agereg yate average of the 12 maritime 
districts of England and. Wales, for the six 
weeks preceding the 15th of August; by 
which importation is regulated into Great 
Britain. 


Wheat 71s. 11d. Oats 27s. *Td. 
Rye. 45s. 2d. Beans, 44s. 5d. 
Barley 36s. 5d. Peas 45s, 11d. 


All foreign grain, except Oats, continue 
excluded. All Kinds of corn may now be 
imported free, from the British colonies in 
North America. 


Forticn COMMERCE. 
Archangel, 7th July.—Though 80 ves- 
sels had arrived by the middle of June, 
trade was not brisk in proportion; and 
Tallow and Linseed were the only articles 
much in demand. Even this demand ap- 
pears now to have subsided, as both articles 
are offered at the prices last obtained, with- 
out finding purchasers. -Tallow 167 r. ; 
Linseed 32 +, . Some thousand Chetwists. of 
fine wheat have been sold at.19r.: inferior 
qualities may be had at 18, and under 12 r. 
have been paid ‘for barley. The prices 
asked for the following articles are, stye 
134 r.5 Flax 135 7.3; Potashes 70a 71Lr. 
Tar 7x. 15 cop; Pitch 130. cop ; Mat¢ 
350r.; Train oil ila 104r.; . Bate} Dp Tae 
Tallow candles 20 r. 5 Deals‘: 8s : Cor, 
dage ‘9 x. . Among, the articles diate 
éxported, Khe principal are Linseed, Wheat, 
Tallow, Pitch, far, Bristles, Deas and 
Mats,. to London, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Amsterdam. 
14th July. Since last week there 
has been a, great ‘demand for Train oil, and 
-alimost the ‘whole of that on the Spot, as 
well as the greater part of that which is ex- 
wected, has’ been eagerly bought up at 
1@ 7. 35 cop. a 104 unis tn other-ar- 
icles there is little. yariation. 
Riga, 31st Ck re Corn. Courland 
Wheat’ 90 to 120r.; “Oats 44 to 45 7.4" put 
these prices are rather nominal for want, of 
purch rasers.'° For dried Rye. at 61'to 65 r. 
there are more’ ‘buyers than ‘sellers } 
AX ry. have been, paid for Courland Bailey: 
Flax, the pices. asked are, ‘“Marienburg 
Crown’ 50 x, 3 ditto cut 45 t , Thies. and 
Dru. ” Rackitzers white '473 to 471, 3 grey 
45; cut Badstubs white 4. to 42 r. ; ‘grey 
ao Te3 Ristenthreeband 354; Tow 175 to 
16 5. according ‘to quantity. (28 Fe mp, little 
doing, the “prices given are,” for clean 
Ukraine 106" to! ins r. 3" Polish’ 108° x. 
Ukraine Sutshot 78 rey Polish’ ditto 92 
Ukraine pass, G8 r. 5 Polish ditto §2° r-— 
Hemp ott. No séfierg at 115°t.; and, thére- 
fore, nothitig doing. ~—Potashes dull,” and 
go be hid for 68x,— Seeds’ PHE Yast price 
paid for crushing Linseed of 1O8 tO 11 Ibs. 
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was 20 to 224 'r.'5 but pone has. ‘beeh seid" 
for a long rat Aigiae is no ‘Hempseed,a' at 
all Hage? Pahows 162 r. thas ‘been. paid’ for” 
white crown 3 other déscriptions ‘without f 
demand. a 

St. Pete rsburg, Fuly.— Little has hithe i 
to been doing in our export, trade, chiefly” 
perhaps, because ; the holders haye asked. 
too high prices, but as they. have. now given’ 
way, we may expect to see business become 
more active.—Bristics. We Rave now. a 
fresh supply, and’ they may be. purchased 
at 75 r. for the best sort.— Fax. A small 
quantity of new 12 head. has -been sold at 
170 r. 5 but when. the supply is increased ’ 
the price will, probably, fall. to, 165° or 
160 r.—Corn. There is but little doing ; 
only small parcels of, Rye ‘are purchased 2 at 
14 to 15 r.., Wheat, 21 to. 23.\— Hemp. 
Clean finds few purchasers at 90 to 94 r. 
Outshot has risen a little, because it was-in 
demand for Sweden; prices 75 to, 73. r. 
Half, clean is less in demand, ‘though it 
may be had at 60 to 63 r. Tee though 
the stock is larger 1s not sold under 40 r.— 
Potashes. 'The reduction .of the price to 
85 r. having tempted buyers, they. have 
risen again, “and fine are held at 87.r..and 
by some persons at 90 r.— Tallow. , Yellow 
offered at 170 r.5 Soap and’ white 198 have 
no _ buyers. 

Stockholm, 1st. A ugust,— AS a_ proof 
how much the importation, of foreign goods 
into Sweden has been, diminished ‘within a 
year, it may, be mentioned that, since the 
commencement of the navigation this: year, 
only a single ship from London, and” ‘AnO- 
ther from. Amsterdam, have. arriy ed here 
with goods, and by no. mearis with full 
cargoes. The corn trade with the Baltic,’ 
formerly so brisk, has been almost nothing. 
this year, in consequence of the import cts 
ties. . These restrictions haye had a favour- 
able influence on the course of exchange. 

Danzic, 2d. August. — Yesterday 400 
lasts of wheat were bought at prices from 
375 to 450 fl. according to quality. There 
is no. demand for, other -eticles, the follow- 
ing prices of which are nominal, Rye 210 
to 230 fl.; Barley 130 to 150 fl; Oats F20 
to ‘130 Aly Peas 250 to 2601.” 

Tn’ colonial produce Tittle is doing? and 
many articles, especially Coffee and Sugar, 
aré ‘very ‘low in comparison with ‘the “prices 
in England." Wet ordinary Coffee has been 
sold At 395 3 Lamp sugar. § at Tos fi. for 
exportation.” 

Cope nhagen, $d'Ariziist. We have every 
prospect of ‘a ‘protuetive harvest, and “the 
ptides ‘Of “corn ave expected” td’ fall Consi- 
derably. 

Flambury. TSR ANGUS. — Cotton. ° Kime 
sorts Halve Bech aiich in Feels? £324 Bal 
of C2 itthagend haves bee ‘gs tha! 4 Cova, 
Spices, Tides, Rite, N06" ‘Aemtand + Cozive. 
A, good deal has ‘Beet “Sold THis Geeky pid 
the: prices ‘rose ‘aftér the Atri fal Of tlie’ Eng= 
Tisnail: "Phe debian has again sladkened 
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since yesterday.—Corn.. Wheat. has, been 
extremely dull this week, and none has been 
sold, but 2 small parcel of the best quality 
at 124 tix dollars, . for England. ~ Barley 
and Oats, best quality, are in demand for 
England, especially Oats.—Sugar...Ham- 
bureh refined has not been ’so much sought 
this week, but sufficiently. to keep up_ ‘the 
prices. Lumps i in loaves have rather given 
way, and strong middling goods have been 
sold at 11% 5. or rdinary and crushed sugars 
dull ;. fine white raw sugars are much in 
request, and fetch high prices; but ordi- 
nary white and brown are dull of sale, even 
at the reduction of 3. 

18th, Angust.— Coffee, per Ib. Ba- 
tavia 15!d, (Banco) ; Hayannah and Bra- 
sil’ 144, to 153; Dominica, Mart. Suri- 
nam, and Jamaica ord. 143 to 147 ¢. 0. 15 
f. o, 15! m, 15$ tol6 f. m. 16} to 16$.— 
Sugars. Powder loaves (Melis) “English 12 
to ldd. Lumps; English, in loaves 11} to 
124, ditto, crushed, 114 to 12.—Corn. 
Wi heat Mark. 120. to 122 rix dollars ; 
ditto Mecklenburg 112 to 118 ; Oats (Hol- 
stein) 43-to 461.53 ditto Barley 54 to 56. 

Germany in Ge neral. —Nothing has yet 
transpired réspecting the negotiations of the 
South German States, which we mentioned 
in our last. An account of the summer 
fair at Munich, speaks of the large quanti- 
ties of cotton manufactures, sold at very 
low prices, and adds, it appears certain 
that the public do not care whether an ar- 
ticle is of foreign or German manufacture, 
provided, it be “agreeable to their taste, and 
cheap. 

France. “The French government has 
ordered that, in liew' of the. tonnage duties 
on. foreign. veneers arriving in French ports, 
Boe or the Anion States, shall pay 90 
francs per ton, till the act'of Congress, im- 
posing an additional duty on F tench vessels, 
shall be, repealed. “American vessels’ in 
ballast, and those which sailed from Ame- 
rica kefore the 15th of June are éxempted. A 


—— 
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bounty of 10 francs. per 100, kilogrammes 
is granted tothe cottons of North and South. 
America, 4 impor ted i in Krench. vessels (from: 
15 October, F820, ; to..31 March, 1821), 
from the French colonies, : or. Feotn foreign, 
ports, and colonies (not in Enrope), agent 
ing those of the United States... 

‘Accounts from Martinique alledge such a. 
serious incwWpation of .the’ agents of, the 
French custom house officers, that it is hard 
to believe.it. ‘hese accounts, state,, that 
cargoes of English goods. of the vale of 
50 ,000 to 100, 000° gourds ‘(250,000., to 
500 000. francs), are ‘daily inOotaben into 
the island: and publicly sold by auction, 

Spain,—In_ the, sitting of the Cortes on 
the 14th of July, the minister of finance 
made a remarkable speech on the laws and 
duties of customs. Hesaid that, by the pre- 
sent system, commerce was subjected to im- 
mense difficulties; that the Junta appointed 
to regulate this department, had proposed 
various means to overcome them, among 
which was the permission to export grain 
from all the ports. of the Be when 
the price should not exceed 80 reals; on 
payment of an export duty of 2 per cent. : 
that the prohibition of exporting various. 
articles, for instance Oil, had been fatal to 
agriculture, and Aaitidas to the state, and 
that the same disadvantages. resulted front 
the prohibition. of the exportation of cattle, 
and that of corn. “That the. vexatious im- 
pediments which both‘natives and foreien 
ers mect With in importing the productions 
of other countries, restrain the former, and 
deter, the latter from trading with us; and 
that the greater, the liberty. of commerce, 
the greater will the receipt of the public, Tem, 
venue be: he proposed the ‘suppression of 
modification of many of these prohibitions, 
and, that when goods had once paid the du- 
ties at the custom houses, they should have 
free circulation through the, whole’ king- 
dom, and that all duties of customs in the 
interior should be abolished. 


Wonks" PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


In consequence of the yery considerable 
Alterations which have recently,taken place 
in. the Laws that, come under the immediate 
cognizance. of Magistrates, andthe, still 
more important Changes, which are. likely 
to be made in the next Session ,of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Dickinson is preparing a new 
Edition of his ** Practical Exposition of 
the Office and; Duties ofa Justice. of: the 
Peace,’? which will be ready.for Publica- 
tion immediately , after the Close of, that 
Session. 

_The Revy..G. Townsend has in the Press, 
in two octavo, volumes, the Holy Bible ar. 

ranged in; Chronological, and_ Historical 
Order, that, the, whole may be read in one 
uniform connected History. 

Miss, Benger. has nearly ready for, Pub- 
lication; the. Life of. Ann Boleyn, Queen 


of’ Henry VII, being the, first of, a Series 
ef Historical ovate Portraits. 

Mr. Accum has:in the Press, a Treatise 
on Domestic Chemistry, containing Instruc- 
tions for mak: ing good and wholesome Bread, 
Beer, Wine, Vinegar, Pickles, &c. 

The Rev. G. Holden, is punting, in an 
octayo. volume, -the Scripture. est aainn 
to the Divinity of Christ, eollected and, il- 
lustrated. 

-W. M,. Mason, Esq, hasin 1 POFWagdagey 
for Publication, the History.and Antiquities 
of the Co esiate Chureh, of St Patrick, 
Dublin, In; ay quarto volun E>, with, Seven 
engravings. 

Prof, ‘Leslie has, in he. ‘Press, yeaa 
trical ;, Analysis,.<and | the Geometry. of 
Curye. lines: also,.a Treatise, en ‘Heat, 
heoretical, ard Practical. 
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The Rév: Gi Woodley is’ printing; ina 


quarto volume, Devonia, a Poem;  de- 
fcriptive of the most: Interesting Scenery, 
Natural and Artificial; in Devonshire: 

Mr. J. Noble, of Edinburgh, is preparing 
an Arabic: Vocabulary and) Index for Ri- 
chardson’s Arabic Grammar, with Tables 
of ‘Oriental Alphabets, Points, and: A flixes. 

A Translation of a Memoir written by 
Count Louis de Vellevieille on the: Esta- 
blishment for Education: of M. Fellenberg 
‘at Hoffwyl, will soon appear. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, is 
printing in three duodecimo volumes. 

Travels’ in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, in 1816, by Dr. Spiker, Liberarian 
to the King of Prussia, are translating for 
the Press. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, by the late Dr. Thomas Brown, 
are printing in three octavo volumes. 

Mr. Aspin is preparing for Publication, 
an Account of the Naval and Military Ex- 
ploits, which have distinguished the Reign 
of George III. The work will be embel- 
lished with plates. 

Shortly will be Published, lithographed 
in quarto, a Series of Designs for Private 
Dwellings; comprising, Perspective Hle- 
vations adapted to Geometrical, Measure- 
ment, and Plans of the several Stories, with 
Explanatory References. By J. Hedgeland. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or, an Inquiry into the 
Nature and Philosophy of Language,. as 
connected with the Sacred Scriptures. By 
the Author of the Philosophy of Elocution, 
‘will be published soon. 

Mr. Egan has.in. the Press, a. new and 
original work, entitled ‘* Life in, London ; 
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or, Day and Night Scenes-of. Jerry Haws 
thorn, Esq. accompanied bys his: elegant 
Friend, Corinthian Tom) in thew’ Rambles 
and Sprees through theMetropolis;” It 
will be completed in about twelve numbers, 
each number illustrated with three charac- 
teristic coloured plztes. The scenery’ will 
be drawn’ from’ real ‘life,’ by Robertvand 
George Cruickshanks. ‘ 

Illustrations of Waverley;*Guy Manner- 
ing, the Antiquary; Rob» Roy; «the ‘Black 
Dwarf, Old Mortality, the Heart of Mids 
lothian, the Bride of Lammermuir,dnd a 
Legend of Montrose: In twelve prints, 
after original designs. By William Allen, 
and engraved by Heath, Englehiéart;,Rom- 
ney, &c. 

Melmoth, a Tale’; in four-volumes. By 
the Author of ‘* Bertram,” a Tragedy: 

Jack Randall’s Diary of Proceedings at 
the House of Call for Genius, to: which ‘are 
added, Mr. Breakwindow’s Minor Poems. 

A General History of the Howse (of 
Guelph; or, Royal Family of England ; 
from the first record of the name; to’the 
accession of George I. to the throne: of 
Great Britain. Dedicated to his Majesty. 
By Andrew Halliday, M. D. Domesti¢ Phy- 
sician to his Royal Highness:the Duke of 
Clarence. 

Dr. Renwick is about to publish the Con- 
tinuation of the Nartative of Miss Margaret 
M‘Avoy’s Case; with general Observations 
upon the Case itself, &e:\cand with .addi- 
tional Proofs: of her Blindness;:&c. 

Mr. Lingard is aboutto publish’ a fourth 
volume of his: History: of England) which 
will comprise the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. bis 9 
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Antiquities, Architecture, Sciences, Sc. 
., The, Heraldric; Origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, in Answer to all foregoing Systems. 


By Rowley Lascelles, Esq. Royal 8yo. 7s. 


Education, &c. 

Stories selected fromthe History of France, 
for Children. ..12mo.: 2s. 6d. 

True Stories, from Modern History. 
3 vols. 12mo,..7s: Gd. 

Rudiments of the Greek Language. By 
the’ Rey. :G. N. Wright. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The. , Biograptiecal.Class .Book, for ;the 
Use, of Schools, By, the Rey.J..Goldsmith. 
12mo. 7s. OTA) aoe: 
Fistory. 

Lectures,eny the,, Philosophy of. History 
with, Notesjyand., Mlustrative Engrayings. 
By thelate,Rev., Ezekiel Blomfield. .4to. 17. 
oi Recollections, and..,.Reflections, «; Personal 
cand. Political, as;connected, with Public Af- 
fairs during the Reign of George II. By 
ohn, Nicholls, Bsq-,. 80; 12s. 


“Medicines Sirgery; and Physiology: 
Observations on Variolous Innogulation,, 


and Vaccinations: (ByiiJi 2: Hulbert. 
12mo. itso 

Popular @bservations: onRegimen and 
Diet. By J.P weed.» 12mo./ 5s. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Dissertation onthe Passage of Han- 
nibal over the Alps. By a Member of the 
University, of Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

A Compendium of the Ornithology of 
Great. Britain, with a Reference to the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of Birds, By John 
Atkinson, F..S8. &e. 8vo. 8&3. 

Aristarchus anti Blomefieldianus ; or, a 
Reply t6 the Notice of the New,Greek The- 
saurus inserted) in..the, Quarterly Review. 
By’E.H. Burker.»8yo.. 45. 6d...) 

Tabella: Cibarias-The Bill. of Fare; a 
Latin: Poem, implicitly translated, and fully 
explained in copious and interesting notes 
relating :to|:the Pleasures: of Gastronomy, 


x and themiysterious ‘A rtfof Cookery; Making 


Wines, &e. 4t0, 10s26der4 vidoe 
A Word of | Advice, to),the;,Curate of 
Frome. '8vd. «ls. 6d) me 
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«ah New. Method»'of; Solving Equations 
swith {dZase and Expedition; by which the 
tive: Value of the Unknown is found with- 
/out' ‘previous: Reduction. By T. Holdred. 
Atol Fs 

Ad Epistle: from, William Lord Russel, 
to William - Lord Cavendish, supposed. to 
have beer writtet: ‘the Evening before his 
Execution. By the Rt: Hon. George Can- 
ning: | 8vo: 4s. 

An Appendix.to'the Description of Pa- 
ris) By Madame Domeier. 12mo. 4s. 

An ‘Essay-on Inyolution ‘and Evolution. 
By Peter Nicholson.. 8vo. 6s. 

Posthumous Letters from various Cele- 
brated. Men, .addressed to Francis and 
George Colman, with Annotations and Re- 
marks. || By George Colman, the younger. 
Ato. Li. 5s. 

Pomarium Britannicum, or Historical and 
Botanical Account of Fruits known in Great 
Britains): By Henry Phillips. Royal 8vo. 
Thels. 

Observations on the Nature and Extent 
of the Cod Fishery carried on off the Zet- 
land» and Orkney Islands. By <A. Ed- 
monston;, M. D. 8yo. 2s. 

Observations on a General [ron Rail- 
Way; shewing its great Superiority over all 
the present Methods of Conveyance. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 

Novels, Drama, &e. 

The-Abbot. By the Author of Waver- 
ley, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 1d. 43. 

Sir Francis: Darrell, or the Vortex. By 
RiC. Dallas, Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. 17. 8s. 

The WestIndian;a Novel. 3vols, 12mo. 
15¢. 

Valdimar, or the Career of Falsehood. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Variety, a Novel. 
12mo. li. Is. 

A Dramatic Synopsis, containing an Es- 

‘gay’on the Political and) Moral Use of a 
Theatre. 12mo. 5s. 

Phe Hermit in the Country, or Sketches 
of English’ Manners. 3) vols. \.12imo.. 18. 

Hulne Abbey, a, Novel. By Mrs. Lay- 
ton. 3 vols. 1L2mo. {2. Ts. 

Supreme Bon, Ton, a Novel. 3. vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

Baldwin, or a Miser’s Heir. 
12mo. Ils. : 

St. Kathleen, or the Rock of Dunnismoyle. 
4 vols. 12mo. li. 2s. 


By Princeps. 3 vols. 


2 vols. 


Poetry. 

Tancred, a Taley andother' Poems). By 
the Author of Conrad: 8vo0.> Gs. 

The Miscellaneous. Poems of William 
Wordsworth, Esq. -4vols. 12mo. Ll. 12s. 

Immortality)’ a-' Poem, . in° two) parts. 
12mo. “45. Bax 

Statizas to the Queen, wiih other. Verses. 
By the Rev. LT? Bergueri: Byori) oe 

Sophia, Prineess'of Zell, to George I. a 
Poetical “Epistles 8vo.. 132 Gio! 2 

Prometheus Unbound, ‘a Juyrical: Drama, 
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with other Poems., By,Percy: Bysshe Shelley. 
8yvo. . 9s 
~The: Angel..of) the, World, and, other 
Poems.,', By-the -Rev,: George/Croly, A.M. 
8vo., 8s. Ode 
Politics and: Political, Economy: 

Addenda to: Mr::Heathfield’s second: pub- 
lication; en.°the Liquidation of: the Public 
Debt. 8vo.: 6d. 

An Account>of the Improvements on 
the Estates of the Marquis :of Stafford, in 
the Counties of Stafford and Salop, and on 
the Estate of Sutherland, with Remarks. By 
James Lock, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

A Vindication of Mx. Owen’s Plan, for 
the Relief of the distressed W orking Classes, 
in reply to'a Writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restrictions 
on the Corn Trade considered. 8yvo. 4s. 

The United Kingdom tributary to France; 
the real Cause of the Distresses of the Coun- 
try demonstrated in a Letter to the Earl or 
Liverpool. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

A Journal of two successive Tours upon 

the Continent, in the Years 1816, 1817, and 


1818. By James Wilson, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 


1d. 16s. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
ton. By Thomas Faulkner. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Three Months passed ‘in the Mountains 
East of Rome, during the Year 1819, with 
plates. By Maria Graham. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Classi¢al Excursions from Rome to Ar- 
pino. By Charles Kelsall. 8vo. 125. 

A New and Improved Map: of India, 
compiled from the latest Documents. By 
John Walker. 16s. : 

The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of Stoke Newington. By Wm. Ro- 
binson. 8vo. 1. Ls. 

Italy and its Inhabitants, in 1816 and 
1817. ByJ.A. Galiffe. 2Qvols: Bvo. TE Gs. 

Voyages Round the World, fron Magel- 
lan to Krusenstern, collected by Captain 
Prior. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Theology: 

“Pure Religion recommended as the only 
Way to Happiness, in’a Series of Dialogues. 
By J. Thornton. 12mo.' 55.“ 

A Sermon Preached’ before: the: Society 
forthe Propagation’ of the Gospel “in Fo- 
reign Parts. By thé Right Rev. Edward 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 8vo.' 2s. Gd. 

Case’s Prayers for Families. 18mo0. 2s. 

Chamberlain’s Advice to Members. of 
Churches. 18mo.° 2s. 

“Sermons, Doctrinal)’ Practi¢al, and Oc- 
casional. By ‘the’ Rev/'°Wime Snowden, 


Curate of Horbury: “8vo:" 10s?'6i. 


A Practical Epistlé to’ a Friend on Mis- 
sions, Schools, and Bibles. By’a Non-Con- 
fabulishe BY6? 93.1371 903 yori : 

The School Prayer Book, being a Week’s 
Geurse. of. Prayers;,.fore, Young..Rersons 
TQwHOw Be. 250! Bats Raa 
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John Butler Yodge' and Jolin Billeston, 
junwof the Strand,, Truss-makers, for.im- 
provements in the construction and applica 
tion, of ‘spring trussés or bandages for the 
cure of hernia. June 20th. Ts 

John’ Vallance; of’ Brighton; “Brewer, 
for.,ia- method. and | apparatus. for, freeing 
rooms’ ands buildings , from the distressing 
heat sometimes experiéncéd in' them; ‘and 
of keeping them coustantly,.cool, or of a 
pleasant ,temperature,»whether..they are 
crowded to:excess or.emptyy ‘and also whe- 
ther the weather be hot or cold. Juné 26th. 

John Vallance, ..of Brighton, Brewer, 
for‘a method ‘and apparatus ‘for’ packing 
and preserving hops. June 20th, 

John Shaw, .of » Mary-street,. Fitzroy. 
square, Watchmaker, for a new method af 
making bricks. by machinery... June 21st. 

James Harcourt, of Birmingham, Brass- 
founder, for an improvement in castors ap- 
plicable to tables and other articles... June 
21st. 

John Read, of Horsmanden, Kent, for 
an-improvement on. syringes. July 11th. 

Samuel ‘Fletcher, of Walsall, Stafford- 
shize, Sadler’s-ironmonger, for an improye- 
ment.on, or additions to saddles; saddle- 
Straps, saddle-girts, and saddle-cloths, by 
the, application of certain knowa, materials, 
hitherto unused for that purpose. J uly 
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one; and also certam. scombinationsief:the | 
said ‘machinery * with''“othér -midchings,“°or" 
with various parts only of ‘other. machines 
already knownvand in-use.oJuly-d thei 
John Grafton, of Edinburgh, for a new 
and improved method of distilling the pre« 
ducts of coals,‘ and ‘carbonising coal, inthe 
process of making gas used for the ‘pur- 
pose of illumination. ~ July Tith, . . | nat! 
William Davis, of Bourne, near, Min- 
chin Hampton, Gloucesteishire,-!forvin 
provements in machinery’ for ‘shearing’ oF 
cropping woollen and other cloths requiring 
such process. July 1ith. 
Matthew Bush, of Battersea-fields, ‘for 
an improvement onia machine, now.in use, 
for printing silks, linens, ‘calicos, woollens; 
and other similar fabrics; by .means., of 
which improvement shawls and: hatidker- 
chiefs can be printed with one or tore 
colour or colours, and whereby linens,.ca-_ 
licos, silks, woollens, and other. fabrics® 6f 
the like nature, for garments, can be’ printed 
with two or more colours. | July. 20th. 
John Hudswell, of Addle-street, London, 
for an improvement inthe manufactory of: 
wafers. July 20th. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS,, &e. 


The Rev. W. J. Rees) Mz As 18 presented to the 
vacanb prebendalistallin the Colleviate Church! of 
Brecknockw-The Rey, Os G. Jaékson. to-thevi- 
carage of Histon St. Andrew, with!’ Histon St-B- 
theldredj/iCambridgeshires— Phe Rey oh. James, 
MA. of Christ Chwwch Colleze, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Worcesier.—The Rey. Shirley Western, 
to the rectory of Riventiall, Essex’; also Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Maynard.—The hon. and Rey A, 
Hobart, to the rectory of Walton, Leicestershire. 
ThecRetoWw. Cvoss, Av M. vicar of Amwell with 
Haylybury, iHerts;;andi formerly bellow of Pem- 
broke-hail, Cambfidye; to the: valuable Living ‘of 
Haleswoith cam Ghé"iston, Suffelk.—The Rev; 
James!Dow evs tothe vicarageof Wherwell, Han‘s. 
—The Rey. David Williams, MoAo Chaplain -to 


Lord Misconht Gurzon,)td the rectory of Dleadons| 


with thatcofikingston Seymour, in the diocese /6f 
Bath and WellsireThe Rey Dri Keate to the livinks 
of DStowey;) ini Somersetshire.+The Rev. Walter 
King Coker,iB. As of Oriel-college, to the vicaratte 
of North. Curry, Spmerset.4 he Rey. Dr: Cart, 
vicarof Brighton,/succeeds tothe Deanery of Hes 
reford.-PEhe, Rev. Charless Taylor. As) Eeead 
Mastercofithe Cathedrals Schdol, tothe prebend of 
Mortom Magnay vacint Uy ithe; death-ofothe late 
Dean of Hereforil.+ Dine Custosand Vicars of Herne. 
ford collegehave elactedtthettey.BsHowells toa Mis 
nor Ganonrydnithe cathedralyT hie RevC.8: Bons 
nets MiudlvofSydneyetassexccollége, Cambridge, 
to the Rectery of Avington, near Winchester. 
The jRev.od ob ny did gatyoGlehk. ito! the stectory of 
Kitketon; Suffolk:Tira Revi (Mri Babineton; ap- 


Pginvted iby Wovermmeaty tothe valuable Litimtief: 
10 13. iws TS; sO i | j {Oh 
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vont ant Owe ht ee —od une” Gy mage 
Ackroyd, Mary, Laeds,’qdealerc Att. Wiilson,,16, 
Gréville-strect, Hatton-earden. C. tro 
Brynn, samucl, Tate of Charing-¢ross, Middlesex, 
ee Ord patle gs Ait. Taylor, 14, Ghay’s-Inn-Sqnare. 


Clonpriest, in. thediodese:of Cloyne. Tire ev... 
Rogers, ‘rector of Mawman, Cornwally hag! been | 
installed Canon vesilentiary of Hxeter, inothé room 
of the late ‘Rew aréhdeacon' BarnesieThe Ravi 
Jenkins, Be AL vicar’ of Kerty; Montgomeryshire, 
and the Rey. W. JicRees, MU ie wector oP Casco, 
Radnorshire, to: prebendalistalis:in the: collepiate 
church of Brécon sand, Iso the Rey. Dan. Bowen, 
of Wannifor, Cardiganshire, toa prebendalstalbin 
thes cathedral iehuret! of Sti Davies Rey Wy 
Roles, A. M. to the rectory of Upton Lovell Wilts, » 
vacant bythe death of the Honv and! Revs BySeyu 
mour.—The Rey. John Hs Polson; tothe-preben- 
dal stall in Exeter Cathedral: vacant? by the-déath 
ofthe Revs Ralph Barvess! The. Were Jereniy Day, 
M.iAl tothe rectory:cofi Methels et, Norfolk,—Tie 
Rev. R. Rice, M.A. of Merton college, Oxford? té the 
peter curucy/of Hayton and vitaravelof Kirk 
and, in.Cumbetland. Lhe Rev Ey Bankes) reétor 
of Corfe: Castle, Dorsetshire, Was been appointed 
chaplaintinortnarypto: his Majesty) in the room of 
the Rev. Josiah Thomas, D. D. deceased salsototha 


’ vicaragsiof Stoke BhisssiPlére foriishire lhe Ret: 


Wins Crabtree; M. Ay Bellow of{niversity Oollewe, 
to. the rectory ofo Checkenden; OxfordkhheVrhe 
Revi Wino Snisult Peniphe, toothe tectory'df Meals 
don Northumberland .~Phe! willét the kite bishop 
of Bristol was proved in Doctor’s Commons onthe 
I7twofJwly, by the Rev) Edward Dp Clarke, LEAD, 
andi thé Rev. James Deverenx Hustlers 'the evecue 
tors; the property Gvhich wassivorh wnderd0iOOUL) _ 
being teftito his Lobdship’s' fivesun martied diueh- 
ters: ft py t .2tt/ StNISHGHAM-191 f 


N ENGLAND .velbut baw verter en, 


iie-of/M. distinguishes: London Commissions, Cithose of the countrys} 


{ ( CLO EC (hos 8 AIsIGe Oishi 
Butts, Thomas Charles, Nage’sthead-count; Graces 2 
church street, Tondons, dealer.) Atti d pores, 
Bueklersburya Welly cdot bas iol nabs 
Green, Fbenezer,-leeda, dealers itt. Wilson,cl6, 
Gr@yille-streety Lontone Coy isnncdo.euniblind 


B ‘> . é “a caeateaatmeniaeai ies - 
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Hackett, Robert, Newport, innkeeper. Att: Francis 
Worsley, Newport, Cary « 

Hays, Petér, Little Phiines-street, Middlesex, bis- 
enitdbaker, oAtoSPope):OldBethiem. 

Henshayy,,Krancis, Kise, Derby, curler. ;.\tts., Fors- 
“fer and Warner, Lime-street, London. C. 

Mison’ Georve, Chard, clotinier. Att. Santer, 49, 
(haneerslaue; London .ocei75 

Miles, William, Oxford-street,, Middlesex, linen- 
draper. Atts. Knight and Freeaian, Basinghall- 
eetrééty Rondon T. i 

Morris, Thomas, jun.,clate of Wing; Rutlandshire, 
baker. _ Atts,, Long andyAustin, Holborn-court, 
Gtay’s-inn, London. C. 

Snowdon; Bartholomew, Harrow-on-‘he-Hill, Mid- 
dlesex, grocer, Atte Pucker, Bartleti?s-build- 
ings, Holborn. T. 


Gazette —June 10. 

Ainley, John, late of blackmoor-foot, Yorkshire, 
clothier.“Atts. Willis, Clarke, and Watson, 3, 
Warntord-court,fhrogmorton-street, London. C. 

Ashby, William .May, Albury, Surry, paper-ma- 
nufaeturer. Atts. Stevens and Wood, Little St. 
Thonias Apostle, London. T. 

Askey, William, Ovford-street, Middlesex, tailor. 
Att. Roberts, Macclesfield-street, Soho. T. 

Bailey; James, Watling-street, London, merchant. 
Att) Maugham, Great St. Helen’s, London, T. 

Ball,Edmund_ Richard, Albury, Surry, paper-ma- 
‘nufacturer. Atts. Stevens and Wood, Little St. 
Thomis Apostle, London. T. 

Bibby, Robert, Liverpool, merchant. Att. Chester, 
Staple-inn, London. C. 

Bleasdale, Thomas, late of Chorley, Lancashire, 
ivonmon¢er, Atts. Alexander and Holme, 
New-inn, London. C. 

Chester, John, late of Doncaster, Yorkshire, 
grocer, Att. Lever, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 
Chively;\/ Charles; Lamb’s Conduit-strect, Mid- 
dlesex,, Jinen-draper.’, Att. Jones, Size-lane, 

‘Londen. T. 

Davison, ‘Thonias, Hinckley, Leicestershire, dra- 
per. Att. Sculthorpe, Hinckley. C. 

Dorrington, William, Town-Malling, Kent, col- 
lar-maker, Atts. Brace and Selby, Surry-street, 
Strand. T. 

Downing, Francis, Huddersh eld, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Atts. Jacomb and Bentley, Huddersfield, and 
at their-office, 67, Basinghall-street, London, C. 

TFroeeott: J olim,, ofo Leicester, brandy-merchant: 

_ Abby Jeyesi Chancery-Janiey diondons oC. 

Garrad,)| Abraham, dates of.) Dewnham-market, 

Nortolk, tanner)’ Atts. Sooke and Carr, 3, Hol- 
born-court; Gray’s-iuy, Ionlon, 0, 

Haigh, John, Ley Moor, Yorkshire, cloth-mer- 
chants) Att. Walker; 229,)Lincoln’s-inn-felds, 
Londen, (U. 

Hanne, James, Cabinet-makersy Atti: Smith, Al- 
dermanbury) Posterh. FB. 

Hardwiek, Wiliam, Jate,of Alftiston,. but nowof 
Poynings,| Sussenx,- farmer.s (ATL Sowton, Hol- 
born-cunnt, Griv’s-inn, bondons €, . 

Henderson, sJoseph, Rotherham) Yorkshire}! gr‘o- 
cer. Att. ‘Taylor; - 24 Joh nestrect, Bedford-rew, 
Jzondomo|&s J {va} 

Holden; John, Blackbern, Jeanecashire;) dvuggist. 
Att. Wrigglesworth, | Grily’s- itn, | London. .C, 

Izod, James;olate,of Hoiborn-bridge,- hardiwane 
mans 
Gray?srinn..T, 

Janes, William, junzoBromyard, «Herefordshire, 
auctioneer. Attsio Williams, ?41iHiatd, >) and 
Hastines,) Grays-inn-square, | Londoneio@s 

Litley, William. Scarlett, t 
schoolmaster. iAtti) Chester, 3 Staple+inng ons 
dons Cs 

Moses, Lewis, late of Great Prescott-street, Goad- 
mawn?s-fields,. Middlesex; merchant, ', Att! Poole; 
ANdan’s-court, Old: Broad <street, TT. Z 

Pilling,), Jamesy late, of Rochdale: Laneashire;) 
woollen-manufacturer. Atts. Longdill and Bute 
terfield, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Scott, John, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 
Atts. Fisher and Ludlow, Thaiyes-inn,~Len- 
don, C. me WY 

Shaw, John, Wem, SalopwietwallersecAtt) Grift 
fiths, Southampton-buildings, London. C, 

Skrive, Chutes, Ruth, Sonrersetshire orbeert Att 
Williams, Red-Liow-sqaitre; London Cho! 

Sugden, John, and John William MitstéHly Dor- 
king) Surry, .Gdrricis SAté West) Soathamprony 
buildings, Chanceryfanep Bondoine B31) 


Atts..Lony aud eusten,; Holberne¢ount, 


Seclestiall Staffordshire; 


Tennant, William, Liverpool, Lancashire, tailor. 
Att. Chester, 2, Staple-inns Lendon, G. 
Triphook, Thoivas, St: Janyes-stree t, Westmifister, 
MiddlesexsobodkseHur. + AttiisP00lé,° Adanys- 

court, Broad-strect,, London, I+ 1 


‘ 


if atgscigys 
Tupling, Benjamin, Strand, Middlesex, jeweller... 


Atts. Richardson wud? Millet; New-itn, “Lon- 
don. T. AtG@ ¢ errant t0-STL 


Wills, Charles, Hatton-garden, . Middlesex, scri- 


vener,. Att. Riching, 8, Lyon’s-inn, London. T. 

Withers): Williaii) °Cheltham?® Glvueestershire, 
coalsmerelanti; oAtts; Willfainsd? aid)<White; 
Lincoln’s-inn, -LondoneC, 


Garetie@ adie V3i 


Bage, Thomas,’ South Shields,’ Durham, joiner. 
Att. Smith, ‘Hatton+court.7 Threadneedle-street, 
London, C, 

Bentley, Richard, jun, Liverpool, grocer, . Att. 
Chestér, 3, ‘Staple-inn, Vondon.-C. 

Braniall,.. Jeremiah, Saddlejyorth,), Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinner.. Att, Wiglesworth, Gray’s-inn, 
London, ©. 

Chalker, Robert, North Walsam, Norfolk, seri- 
vener, . Att..Warner, jun, North. Walsham, 
Norfolk. C. 

Eveleigh, Thomas, High Holborn, Middlesex, 
shopkeeper. -Att. Parkin, New Boswell-court, 
Lincotn’s-inn-fields, London. T. 

Garlick, Michael, Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller, 
Att. Beckett, Earl-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don. C. 

Needham, Charles, jun. iverpool,. merchant. 
Att, Ellis, Chancery-lane, London, C. 

Park, Thomas, late of Dudbridge, Gloucestershire, 
woolstapler.) Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bed- 
ford-row, London. C. 

Shaw, William, Bleatheil, Westmoreland, cattle- 
deier:» Atts, Mounsey and Gray, 9, Staple-inn, 
London, €. 

Sugden, Richard, Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller. 
Até) Beckett, Earl-street, Blackfriars, uon- 
dont, C. 

Taylor, John, Shoreditch, Middlesex, corn-chands 
ler. Att. Archer, Cornhill, London. T. oc 

Wilby,Benjamin, Ossett, Yorkshire, clothier. Att. 
Lake, 9, Cateaton-street, London. C. 
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Archer, Thomas, Hertford, buteher\s Atts: Stocker; 
Dawson; and Herringhain, New Boswell-court, 
Carey-strect, London. TD. et 


Baker; Edward, Popé’s-head-alley, Corahill) Lon- 


don, broker. 
nories, T. 

Boullen, ‘Peter, Norton-Falgate, ‘Middlesex, ho- 
sier. Att, Hindmin, Basinghall-street; Lon- 
don. T. 

Cooper, John, late of ‘Eagle-street, Red-Lion- 
square, Middlesex, coal-déalers’) Att. Partlets, 
Bartholomei-close, London.T! 

Cryer,'Tobias, late'of Sistdn, Glouvester,!deater in 
flour. Atts. Adlingtomiand Gregory, Bedfords 
vow, London, ©. 4 , 

Hitchon, John: Hartley; Jate:cof! Widderminster, 
Worcestershire, fuctorio” Atty seudamore, 11% 
Kinw’s-benchiwalk;' Temples London. C) 

Rint, Charles Mortis, Upper East-Smithiield, Mid 
dlesex, wine and spirit-merehant, Atty Younger, 
Jolin-street; Crutched-friars; condo. TD, 


Att. ‘Templar; Volinstreee, -Mi-* 


Lavghorn, Henry, dnd Wihiam: Brailsford, Buck" 


Jersbury, Londony merchants. .Atts. Lane antb 
Bennett; Lawrences?ountheyeplace, ondom. ‘FS 


Mars, James, Snow’s fields}: Bermondsey, Surry,“ 
Spanish - and | Morocco! Jeather-dresser.’ o Atty 


r 
‘ 


Tadhunter, Union rdw New Kent-read.T 


Runcorn, Richard, Mancliestery phimber and las o 
zier, Att.) Tayloty Ste Amiszsquare, Manchess 


teno€: ) 


Savery,Frederi¢, Bristols arine basurance-broker! | 


AttsAlexandérand Holine/NewAin) Londons kV 


SearleiJohn) ower Grosvehorsstreet; Midilleseny | 
cow-shopkeeper. 


Att. Parken, New Boswell-court, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. T. 

Vauehin, William, Pall-Mall, Middlesex, tailor. 
Atts.iSlade landiJdones,!ap Jblin-street, Bedford- 
row, London. SB... Stead in 

Watson, Richard, Leyland, Lancashire, farmer., 
Atte: “Miltic and Parry, Temple, London, C407 

Worth, , Thomas, ! "Kilbottourt,” Gracechurch-,, 
Street, London, baberdasiier.”. Att!) "Thonias, 
Pouverre street, Frect-street, Loudon Ty ~ 
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Ansel, ‘Williain, Cambridge, ‘upholsterer; “Att. 
Smith, Aldermanbury-Postern, .London, .T. 

Austin; “Ralph Vohn, late of Throgmorton-street, 
Lotidon; merchant. Atts.Cuppage and Ceusins, 
Old Broad-street. T. 

Butt; Thomas, Southaipton, shoemaker. | Atts. 
Slade and Jones, Jolin street, Bedford-row, 
London. '‘C. 

Cadogan, John,’ Water-street; St. Clement Danes, 
Middlesex, carpenter. Att. Plait, New Boswell- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn-filds, London. T. 

Davis, Thomas, jun. Little-Baddow, Essex, cattle- 
dealer. Atts. Richardson and Miller, New-inn- 
London. T. 

Dickenson, John, Churchi-passare, near Guildhall, 
London, wareliouseman. Att. Lake, Cateaton- 
street. 'T. 

Gilson, ‘Thomas, Nottingham, laceman. 
Long and Austen, Gray’s-inn, London. €. 

Henzell, James, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen- 
draper. Auts. Bell and Broderick, 9, Bow- 
church-yard, London. : 

Jackson, John, Liverpool, Lancashire, sail-maker. 
Atts. Lowe and Bower, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Martin, James, Liverpool, Lancashire, merchant. 
Atts, Adlington and Gregory, Bedford-row, Lon- 
don, C. 

Middlehurst, John, Blackburn, Lancashire, grocer. 
Att. Blakelock, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, Lon- 


don, C. 
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Aston, Richard, late of Red Marley D’abitot, dealer. 
Att. a’Beckeit, 20, Broad-street, Golden-square, 
London. C, 

Cassidy, Thomas, Liverpool, dealer. Atts, Adling- 
ton and Gregory, Bedford-row, London. ©. 

Cragg, Joseph, Empingham, corn-dealer. . Atts. 
Alexander aud Holme, 10, New-inn, London. C, 

Crowson, Imlay, Boston, innkeeper. Atts. Lod- 
ington and Hall, Secondaries-ofiice, Temple, 
London. C, 

Daniel, Charles, Wycombe, jeweller, Att. T. Eas- 
ton, 4, Lambeth-road, Southwark. C, 

Godden, John,; Flint and Newbourn. Wood, Gos- 
port, drapers. Atts. Alexander and Hoime, 10, 
New-inn, London. €. 

Morley, James, Liverpool, hatter. 
and Cowburn, Tempie, Loudon. C, 

Perry, Thomas, and Joseph Perry, Reading, iron- 
founders. Atts, Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, 
2, Hentietta-street, Covent-garden, London. C. 

Pettinger, William, Sculcoates, dealer. Att. H. F. 
Shaw, 18, Ely-place, Holborn, London. (, 

Robbins, Edward, and Richard Blythe Muchall, 
now or late of Birmingham, merchants. Atts. 
Long and Austen, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, 
London. €. 

Walker, William, Wortley, Leeds, merchant. Atts. 
Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, 2, Heunrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. C. 

Woods, Samuel, Havant, Southampton, grocer. 
Att. Minchin, 3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, 
London, C, 
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Bagnall, Thomas, Birmingham, toymaker.  Atts. 
Egerton, Norton, and Chaplin, 3, Gray’s-inn- 
square, London. C. 

Carr, Thomas, Chorley, ironmonger. Att. Rother: 
ham, Throgmorton-street, London. C. 

Crawshaw, 
dealer. Att. Evans, Hatton-garden, London. C. 

Dunkin, Christopher, Horsleydown, Su rry, lighter- 
man. Atts. Sudlow, Francis, and Urquhart, Mo- 
nument-yard. T, 

Martin, James, Liverpool, merchant. Atts. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London. C, 
Mee, William, Market Harborongh, dealer. Att. 

Nelson, 7, Barnard’s-inn, London. C. 

Peake, Thomas Roschill, Drayton iu Hales, miller. 
Atis. Baxter and Rowker, 4, Gray’s-inn-place, 
London. ©. 

Postans, Mary, Cheltenham, victualler, Att. Me- 
redith, Lincoln’s-inn, London, (. 

Willis, Thomas, late of Carisbrooke, dealer. Atts. 
Sewell and Hearne, Newport, Iste of Wight. C, 

Wright, William, Jelbroughton, mercer, Atts. 
Constable and Kirk, Syinond’s:inn, Chancery- 
lane, London. C, 


Atts. 


Atts. Lowes 


Bankrupts. 


gen, and George Crawshaw, Birstal,’ 


ey 


[Sept. 
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Cooper, Sammnel, Tottenhain-court-roail, Middle- 
sex, baker. Atts. Hurd and Johnson, Kings- 
bench-waik, London. "P. parte a 

Golding, Heniy, late of Oxford, cabinet-maker 
and upholsterer.-” Atts. Ro tinson, and. Hine, 
Charter-house-square, London. T.. 

Hale, William, Milton, parish of Shipton, Oxford’ 
shire, carpenter. Att. E. Bridger, Angel-court, 
London. C, ' 

Hellyer, Edward, late of Kennington-lane, Lam- 
beth, master-mariner, Att.’ Hellyer, _ Paper- 
buildings, Temple, London. 'T. 

Macdonald, Thomas, late of Bridges-street, Covent. 
garden, Middlesex, printseiler. “Atts; Robinson 
and Hine, Charter-house-square, London. T. 

Morris, Thomas, late of Pitttield-street, Hoxton, 
Middlesex, brush-manufacturer:.’ Atts,. Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedford-row. T. 

Muir, James, Liverpool, Lancashire, merchant. 
tts. Lowe and Bower, Southampton-buildipgs, 
Chancery-lane, London. 

Oakey, Heury, Mary-le-bone-lane, Manchester- 
square, Middlesex, boot and shoe-maker. Att: 
.D. Jones, New-inu, London. fT. 

Paine, Thomas, late of Banbury, Oxfordshire, 
hardwareman.  Atts. Egerton, Norton, and 
shaplin, 38, Gray’s-inn-square, London. C. 

Pettit, Robert, late of Eagle-street, Ke lion-square, 
Middlesex, oilman, Att. James, ily-place, 
Holborn. T. 

Pocock, Geo., Twiverton, Somersetshire, butcher, 
Atts. Adiington and Gregory, Bedford-row, Lon- 
don. C. 

Pratt, John Richard, late of New London-street, 
corn-factor. Att. Milman, Bedford-row, Lon- 
den. "2; 

Royde, George, Newgate-street, London, uphols- 
terer. Atts. Gatty, Haddan, and Gatty, Augel- 
court, Throgmorton-street, London. ‘I. 

Ruspini, James Bladen, fate of Pall-Mall, Mid- 
diesex, medicine-vender, Att. Harnett, 29, 
Northumberiand-street, Strand. T. 

Sandbach, William, Liverpool, Lancashire, pro- 
Vision-merchant... Atts. ‘Taylor, and Roscoe, 9, 
King’s-bench-walk, Temple, London... C. 

Shelley, Johu, Hanley, Staifordshire, shopkeeper. 
Atts. Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn, .Lon- 
dOtNen (Os 

Smith, Joseph, Manches‘er, manufacturer. Att. 
Klis, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Smith, Joseph Wilkinson, and Thomas Townley, 
Manchester, cotton-spinners.. Atts., Hurd “and 
Johnson, Inner-temple, London. C, 
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Holmes, William, Brimington.. Att. Stevenson 
Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 

Hoyle, Thomas, late of Wadsworth, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, dimity) manufacturers. Atts:’ Milne 
and Parry, Tempie. ©. 

Hyde, John, Stayley-bridge, Cheshire, merchant. 
Atts. Brundrett, Spinks,-and Reddish, Temple, 
London. ©. 

Jeeves, John, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, hatters. 
Att. Ellis, 43, Chancery-lane, London. Ct 

Lee, Robert, Kingston-upon-Huil, merchant. 
Atts. Rosseriand Son, Bartlett’s-buildings, Hol- 
born, London. €. 

M‘Fariane, Alexander, Postern-row; Tower-hill, 
London, toyman. Att. Rippon, Great Surry+” 
street, Black friar’s-road. 

Oldbam, William,! late of: Hop-gardens, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, Westminster, warehouseman. ‘Atts: 
Windle, Perkins, and Frampton, Gray’s-inn. T. 

Rood, John, Portsmouth, common brewer. Att. 
Minchin, 8, Veruiam-buildings, Qray’s+inn, Lon- 
don. 'T. 

Simson, John: Mulley, Jatecof Elinstead), Essex,. 
dealer in cattle. Att,. Covker, Nassau-street, 
Soho, London. €, 

Stead, Sumuel, Clough-house-mills, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, corn-factor/ + Atts. 'Fishex:and’ Suds 
low, 28, Thavies+inn, London, C. 

Wright, Charles, O10 Ferd, Middlesex, wharfinger, 
Att. Gellibrand, Austin-friars. T. 
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Aikin, James, Liverpool, merchant. Att: Wheeler 
Castle-street, Hoibern, London. CG. 

Aspinall, Hannah, Blackburn, brazier. Att. Arm- 
strong, 1], Staple-inn, London. C, 


1920.7 


Betty, William Snow, Sculcoates, apothecary. Att. 
Knowles, New-inn, London. & 

Bignell, John, Phienix- -place, High-road, Knights- 
bridge, Middlesex, carpenter. .Att. Wrentmore, 
203.0 harles-street, Si. dames’s- -square.. 'T. 

Boucher, John, sen,» Cheltenham,, dealer... Atts. 
Williams and \White, Exchequer-office, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, London, C. 

Bubb, Jas. George, Grafton-street, east, Fitzroy- 
sqitare, | Middlesex, sculptor. "Att.. Hac skett, 
New-court, Swithin’s- Jane, London. T. 

Corf, Biz: bet h, Lnerpoae butcher... Att, Chester, 
3, staple-inn, London. 

Elifott, Christopher, St. reprise Becket, near 
Lewes, grocer. Atts. Smith and Gell, 6, Basing- 
hatl-street, JLondon. C. 

James, Gabriel, Liverpool, merchant. Att. Wheel- 
ey 23, Castle-street, Holborn, London. C. 

M axon, Martin, jun., Truro, grocer. Att. Makin- 
son, Mii ddle eayle Loudon, ‘OM 

Prat, John Richard, and William Richard Ravens- 
croft, late of New London-street, London, corn- 
factors. Att. Singleton, 18, Milman-street, Bed- 
ford-row, London. Tf. 

Spelman, William, Great Yarmouth, grocer. Atts. 
Stocker, Dawson, and Herrinzham, New Bos- 
well-c sourt, London. CG, 

Tolson, Robert, jun., Dalton, manufacturer. Atts. 
Clarke, Ric han ds, and Medealt, Chancery-lane, 
London. C. 
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Blackbur n, William, Blackburn, shopkeeper. Att. 
Ww izlesworth, Gray’s-inn, London. Cc. 
Brennand, oe homas, Bread- ’street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don,-w arehouseman. Aits. Bourdi!lon and Hew- 
itt, Bread-street, London. T, 
Burlinul 1am, Thomas, late of Worcester, glover. 
Atts. Bousfield and Williams, Bouverie-street, 
London. C. 


Cruden, Robert Pierce, Hich-street, Gravesend, 
slopseller. Atts. Gregson and Fonnereau, An- 


ee]-court, Throgmortoa-street, London. ‘T. 
Denson, ‘Robert, and William Denson, Chester, 
curriers. Atts. Philpo and sapere 3, Southamp- 
toiisstreet, Bloomsbury, London, 
Dyer, Jobr . late of Erome Bey obt cordwainer, 
Att. Williams) 2P, Red Lign-square, London. C. 
Haivkins} | Javid, SI hetheld, innkeeper. Atts. Darke, 
Charch tad Darke; 30, Red Lion-square, Lon- 
don. C. 
‘Swain, George Jonna, Mansell-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, Middlesex, dealer Att: Jones, Size-lane. T. 
Thoipson; Points, late of Newcastle- upon-Tyne, 
igre Atts. Marriott, ‘Brooksbank, ad Farn, 
14, Gray’s-inn-sqtiare, London. C. 
Warw ick, James, Rotherhithe, Surry,ship-builder. 
Atts. Tyrrell and Son, Guildhall. T. 
Welehs Jolin, Nautwic¢hy shopkeeper. ‘Att. Wig- 
glesworth, Gray’s-inn, Londony€. 

Wilcox) John, late-of Towcester; innkeeper. Atts. 
bonedill» and.- Butterfield, Gray’s-inn+square, 
London. C 
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Booth, Jonas, Burley Wood-head, Otley, ‘Work- 
shine; ses sper ‘Atts.. Faw, “Ashmore; 
and Hamilton; 2, Henstiettasstréet, Goveutiear? 
deny London. Cy 

Bradbury; Samuel, Oxford-street, Middlesex, dra+ 
pex. Atts. H. and EB. Willoughby, 17, Serjeants: 
inn, Pleet+street;:Ioondon. T. 

Crawford, Joseph Tucker, Judd-street; Brunswick- 
square, Middlesex, merchant. Atts, Madox and 
Sidaiey, Austin-friars; London. T: 

Bard Henry;> Brentford, Middlesex)’ carpenter. 
Att. Wilmot, 24, Essex-streety Strands: TY 

Gillet. Janves; late of Crownxzeourt; Fleet-streaty 
London, printer. «Atth Spencer, 39; Belvidere- 
place, Borough-road. T. 

Harrison, Josephy Saxilby;:Lincolnshire, timbers 
merelants Atts,.oStoeker}) Dawson) and Heit 
yingham, New Boswell-court. Carey-street, Lon- 
dome iG: i 

Head, William and. doseph,oboth: of» Hepworth, 
Kirkt yurton, Yorkshire; elothiers, » Att. Lake, 
9, Cateaton-street; LomdomeC, 

Howard, Abrahari, St::Swithens-Jane,’ London, 
merchant. Att. Buckle, Size-ane, Queen-street, 
London. T. A alti ead hase, 

MatteyyWihliain, LeonvinsterPauctionedr:”® Atts. 
Jenkins, James, and ADDO, Néw “ina, “Lon: 
donne. s1NH'! # 


Bankrupts. 
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Preston, William,. late. of Dove-eourt, George- 
street, Mansion-house,~Londoii, bristle-mer- 
chant, Atts. Collingridge and Potter, 28. Cole- 
inan-street. T. 

Reed,, James, Dowgate-wharf, Upper -Thames- 
street, London, wharfinger. Att. Hindman, 
Basinehall- street. 'T. 

Rockliife, William, Chatham, baker. Att, Nelson. 
Essex- street, Strand, London... I, 

Sackett, Thoinas, Bermondsey- wall, Surry, ship- 
weight Att. ing old, Jamaica-row, Bermond- 

Waee! Richard, Castle-street, Falcon-square, Lon- 
don, merchant. Atts. Dennet, Greaves, Paxen- 
dale, avd Tatham, King’s-arms- yard, Coleman- 
street. T. 

Walden, John, and Mary Walden, Hackney, Mid- 
desex, butchers. Att. Earnshaw, 22, Red.Cross- 
street, Cripplegate. T. 

Waring, Joseph, Somerset- place, Middlesex, fac- 
tor. Atts, Bliss and Ellis, Verulam- buildings, 
Gray’s-inn. T’. 

Willans, William, Sonth Shields, clothier. _Atts. 
Megvinsons and Poole, 96, Hatton-garden, Lon- 


don. C, 
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Barke, Joseph, Stockport Etchells, Cheshire, cot- 
ton-manufacturer. Att. ‘Tyler, -Pump-court, 
Temple, London. C. 

Cobbett, William, Catherine-street, Strand, Mid- 
dlesex, bookseller. Att. Birkett, Cloak-lane, 
London. T 

Crook, William, Beanacre, Wiltshire, farmer. 
Att. Scudamore, King’s-bench-walks, Inner 
Temple, London. C. 

Devey, Jolin, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, fac - 
for.’ Atts. Price, Williams, and White, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, London. C, 

Helines, Robert Hawkins, Bristol, coal-mer chant. 
Att. Dix, 10, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 
London. (@. 


Houghton, William Lewis, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
stationer. Atts, Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-build- 


invs, Holborn, London. C. 

Jackson, John, late of Boxford, Suffolk, maltster. 
Atts.. Blaerave and Walter, 4, Symond’s- -inn, 
London. C, 

Moody, Charles, late of Hitchen, Hertfordshire, 
mmaltster. Atts. Stephenson and Son, New Or- 
mond-street, Bedford-row, London.’ T. 

Poole, Francis, Collompton; Devonshire, money- 
scrivener. Att. Fairbank, Staple-inn, London, re 

Tozes; John, Bristol, woollen-draper. Atts. Clarke, 
Richards, and Medealf, GRatcet}tané: Lon- 


don. C. 
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Fisher, Mary, Tintern, Monmouthshire, shopkeep+ 
er. . Att. Pearson. Pump-court, Temple, Lon- 
don. C. 

Handley, Sampson, Helderstone, Staffordshire, 
miller. A ts. Willis, Clarke,.and Watson, Warm- 
ford-court, London. C, 

John, Thom: is, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, shop- 
keeper, Att. Edmunds, Exchequer-offige, Lin- 
colms-inn, London. © 

Langford, Joseph, Ni \ atin Cheapside,,, Juon- 
don, wholesale haberdasher. Att. Hurst, 26, 
Milk-street, Cheapside, London. PL) 

Newell, Richard, Hereford, tailor. Att. Wright, 
5, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, London. ©. 

Nutt, Richard, Deptford Lower-road, Surty,. fell- 


monger. Att, Tadhunter, Union-rovy, New 
Kent: road. ; 
Spratly, "Gpoxiae! lite of NAll-watl, Poplar, Mid- 


Burr-street, 


Att. Wilson, 16, 


dilésex, victuallér! ? Att, Giynes, 
Hast Sniithfield, Hendon.’ 
Swift; Jereniiah, Deeds, ‘dyer, 


Greville-street, Hatton- siciden, London, C, 
Thorp, Thomas, Reddist Lancashire, callico-. 
printer. Att. Back} Chvtch: court, ‘Teniple,. 


London. C. 
Toll, William,’ St/’ Gerinans, “Cbiiuwall, 
Att. Makinson, Reta Toidon:: 
Wooderoft, J tes Cleveland street, hen “synate, 
Middlesex, Tinen-draper. ” ‘Atts. “Sweet,” Sighise 
and Carr, Basinghall- street. if. 


Ga Serra Are a5: 
Freeman, Thomas, and Hugh FApRay ‘Jones, W. ors 
cester, tallow-chandlérs, Atta; Cardale, Buxton; 
ani’ Parbly, ,14,.., Holborn-eourt;, Grayis-its ) 
London. C. 


milier. 


es 


ge 
b 
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Gimson, Thomas, Fostery5 and Joseph Gimson, 
, Nottingham, merchants. Atts., Chippindall, Son, 
and Yallop, Great Queen-street, ondon;.C; 

Millingen, Joseph, Castle-street, Houndsditch, 
London, jeweller... Att. Isaacs, .Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, London, T. 

“Moses, Abraham, Eleur-de-lis: 
Middlesex, ems se 
Walbrook.» 

Phillips, Hie: Ayres, Ardwick,., Lancashire, 

“cornmon-brewer, ;Atts ~Wrightand Cole yL'emple, 
London.) C€. 

Richardson, Benjamin,, Brighthe]mstone,. builder. 
atts. Gregson, and ;);Fopnereau,, Angel-conrt, 
Throgmorton-siveet, London, C. 

Sewell, “John Egremont, Cumberland, innkeeper. 
Att. ‘Armstrong, Staple-i inn, London.) 

Tozer, John, Bristol, wollen-draper. Atts. Clarke, 
Richards, and Medcalf, ,Chancery-lane,..Lon- 
don. C, 

West, Joseph, Little Newport-strect, Middlesex. 
haberdasher. © Att, Lawledge, 109, Gray’s-ina- 
Jane, London, T. 
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Betteley, Richard, Standon, Staifordshire, maltster. 
Atts.. Collins and Keen, "Stafford. . 

Brotherton, John, and William Brotherton, Liver- 
pool, tailors.;~ Att. Wheeler,; 28, Castie-street, 
Holborn, London. C. 

Browne, Joseph. Rogers, New-road, St..Pancras, 
Middlesex, statuary. Atts. Sw eet, Stokes, and 
Carr, Basinghall-street. T. 

Donaldson, Andrew, Liverpool, linen-draper, Atts. 
Willis, Clarke, and Watson, Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-street, London. C. 


street, Spitalfields, 
Att.,Hobler, 


Gregson, Edward, late of Spindlestone, ,corn- mer- 
chant. . Atts. Mounsey and Gray, Staple-inn, 


London. C. 

Harvey, James,. Bull-head-passage, Leadenhall- 
inarket, London, poulterer., Atts. Stevens, and 
Wood, Little St. Apostle, Queen-street, Lon- 
dou. T. 

Longhurst, William, Tonbridge, tronmonger.’ Att. 
Comerford, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street, 
London. \T; 

Parish, John, late of Salisbury, limen-draperw Atts. 

_ Alexander ‘and Holme, New-inn, London. 'C, 

Smith, James, late of Liverpool, merchant, : Att. 
John, Palsgrave- place, Temple, fhondon. ©. 

Smith, John,,-Bristol,stationer. Atte Heelis, 11, 
Staple-inn; London« €. 

Watkis, Thomas Ishmael, Salford, dealer in weft 
Atts. Courteen and Robinsons, Walbrook, Lon- 
don. C. 

YWhitmore, Felix, fun. Walhani-green, Fulham, 

7o Middlesex; brewer, Att. Beckett, Broad- street, 
Golden- squires 'T, 

Gazette—A ug. 1. 

“Ba arrow, Jonathan,  Jate . of “Bramall, Cheshire, 

‘ep Ges slew. Atts. Appleby and Sergeant, ’Gray’s-inn, 
“Londom. C. 

Hall, John, Jate of, North Shields, master-mari- 

“ner. Atts. -Mitchell; and. Francis, Sun-court, 
‘Cornhill,; London. T. 

Housinan,. John, late.cf Bromsgrove, VV orcester- 

“ phine, wool-deater. eit Wheeler, Castle-street, 
Holborn, London, 

“Thornton, .Dayid,, bi paid ol Yorkshire, yictu- 
ler, . Atts. Appleby, aud. Sergeant, Gray’s-inn- 
squdre, London..C, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — 
w Gaxett?e:May 13° to dug. 1. 


; Adam, Alexander, tanner, Falkirk, 
-Amory,, John, distiller, Denny. 

Hood, James, and John,.caopers, 
Ishister, Adams; merchant, Stromness, 

GlaszOWew - 

Mair, Hugh, and Andrew Mair, :provision-ware- 

housemen, Glasgow. 

Seott, Robert, and-¢}o. merchants, Glasgow. 
“onnell, James, merchant, Glasgow and Montreal. 
Dunro; J eb; bri¢ky makex, Glasgow. 

Brown, Robe rt, jun., mere hant, Glasgow. 

Craiv, Andrew, shoe; and leather-merchant, Glas- 

gow. 

Merton, Miomasy merchant,..Portobellos 
Hector, Robert; druggist, )Paisley, 
die, Robert,-and John Macqueen,W oollen-mant- 

facturers, at Dal wrie,.near Cnieff. 


Orkney, 


Bankrupts—Sequestrations—Births. 


[Sept. 


Duncan, Robert, shoesmaker, Glaseow.0 ¢)8! stl 
Johnstone, William, John Vohnstone,! and! Jolth 


Forsyth, merchants, Glasgow. 02 
Keith, Maleol my, and Donald Kemhjzuadtetlattt- 
taylors, Greenogks 


Roxbargh, Andrew, and John Roxbarsb, pape 
manufactarers, Kilmarnock. 

Toshach, John, wright and cabinet inaker, Calton. 

Harper, George, inereantile. arent, Edinburen. 

Jelirey, J: imes, W illiam Jeffrey, and pea Aitken, 
merchants, Edinburgh. 

Carmichael, "John, read-contractor, 
Jumb, near’ Perth. 

Jettrey, James, draper, Lawn-market, Edinburgk, 

Scott, Hugh, haberdasher; Green ock. 

Rodger, James; cloth- merchant, Gréenotk: 

Haswell, Robert, merchant, Glasf’ow. 

Macnab, Francis, merchant, Summerhall,” near 
Edinburg rh. 

M‘Ruer, James, Hugh M‘Ruer, and John M‘Ruer,, 
wrights, Glasgow. ; : 

Solanuders, Andrew, baker, Glasgow. 

Fergussei,d: ames, 2nd Jolin MtCuhoch, morcunts, 
Glasgow. 

Porteous, David, brewety Cried. 

Fleming, John, merchant, Cuwpar-Fife, 

‘Hamnilton, John, and Williany Hamilton, wrights, 
Lanark. 

Page, Geddes, and David Page, merchants;'Edin- 
burgh. 

Archibald, Robert, baker, Glasgow. 

Bal ingall, as and Thomas Ballingall «mer- 
chants, Glasgow. 

Gowans, George, merchant, Cawdor. 

Ritchie, Wi illiam, merchant, Edinbureh. 

Barrie, "Thomas, spirit-dealer, Edinburgh. 

Wa't, James, merchant, Kelso. 

Duneanson, Edward, slater; Glasgow. 

Shirretf, Alexander, merchant, Bathgate, 

Carswell, William, and James Carswell, wrights. 
and builders, ‘Giasgow. 

Fletcher, Archibald, baker; Greenock, 

Shaw, Rebert, cartwright, Glasgow, 

Wright, Francis, jewel ler, Edinburgh: 

Brownlie, Johny baker,’ Glastow. 

Gilchrist, Hugh; onverchant,o Glasgowy 

Graham, William,-and Michael Storar, merchants, 
Edinbursh. 

Thom, James, marble-manufaeturery ‘Glastow, 

Fadie, Lobert, John Chalmers; and TT hothas Watt, 
spirit: dealers, Glasgow. 

Findlay, Andiew, ain Co. manufacturer; ‘Pilin- 
burgh. ies 

Menzies, Robert, distillery: Paisley: 


Lituefay ‘eo 


“BIRTHS. : 


At Castle Bromw iol the Viscountess 
Ne wport, dawgtiter. 

4) At Walton! on’ Thainés}! thie Indy of the hon. 
Grey Bennett, dauchter.’ & 

98. AE West Hill Lode) near Titchfield} “thé Rt. 
Hons Dad Pauler, datiehter, 7 7! 

29 -AtoGorbanbury, the Countess of Veratam, 
daughter. 

x /At Bighdm=hall, Oxfordshire, the lady of John 
Ruxton, Esq! duiaghter.” J 

BlioAt Woketield’ Park, “the Jady of Wentworth 
Bailey, Hsq. sonvind heir. 

Aug. 2. aay Mitte, dausiter. 

4) In er Audley street, ¥ iseountess bringtoti, 
son. 

122'At Oakfield- Wiles Rédding, 
iG Murdoch, Esqy daughters id 

13. At Halting Park; Surreythe! Tady ‘of Cy E. Bur- 
nett, Bsa: dawzhter, 
Ls Phe lid of Sir John Bord! Bart? son: 

1. At Hillingdonshouse, hear Uxbridge,” Mrs. R. 
FH: Cox, dawghter,’ 2°! 

7 At-the Fort, Graesdin’l the lady of ‘Major: Sir 
George Hoste,-bf thé reyal enginéers, daughter. 


July 23. 


the Tady of James: 


IN SCOTT, AND. 


At Ghdiaischounh) Fifeshite, the: daay} of Litat.- 
Col: Moubray,sson. ped 

At Culduthill, the lady of A fick Fiasbr; Esq: ‘son. 

At ee vb, lady: Charlutte Macgreggor Mntray, 
daughters): 

In ¥ ork places Béinbargh, the lady of Rents: Admi- 
fal Otwayy;i sons 

— The lady of Norman Lockhart, Esq. sony? 


1920.) 


The lady of, Dy,.Gardiner, son. 

Ato{slnbank, the lady of Peter,Wedderburn, Esq. 
son. 

-At-Dalhousie Castle, the lady Mary, Hay, daughter. 


IN IRELAND. 
“Thd Hon. Mrs. P. La 'Poudhe; daughter. 
At Armagh, thelady of Sir Jeremiah Dickson, son. 
“At Lisheen, County of Tipperary, the lady of Sir 
John Judkin Fitzgerald, Batt. son and heir. 
‘At €orbally, county of Limerick, the lady ef Wm. 
Rose,, Esy. daughter. 
At Newborough, the lady of :C. Adamson, Esq. 
,daughter. 
ABROAD. 
In Paris, the Rt. hon. Lady Sinclair, son. 
In Souti Carolina, the lady of Dr,P. G. Limons, 
-Gaughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


July 22. At Rochdale, Sir Bagenal, William Bur- 
dett, Bart. of Clontarf, in the county of Dub- 
lin, to. Ksther, eldest. daughter, and one of 
the co-heiresses of the late T. Smith, Esq. of 
Castleton-hall, Lancashire. 

27. At Mary-letbone New Church, Henry Porter, 
Esq. -Chedzoy, Somersetshire, to Rose Aylmer, 
youngest daughter of Sir Henry Russell, Bart. 
Wimpolc-strect. 

28. The Hon. Arthur Chichester, eldest son of the 
late Lord Spencer Chichester, to Lady Augusta 

oPaget, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

31. At Broadstairs, Kent. W. Evans, Esq. M. P. 
of Darley, conaty Derby, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. 'T. Gisborne, of Yoxall Lodge, 
Staffordshire, 

— At Topsham, Devon, the Rev. R. Synge, M.A. 
youngest son of the late Sir R. Synge, Bart. to 
‘Anna, seldest daughter of Benjamin Follett, of 
Tepsham, Esq: 

Aug. 1. The Rev. H. Hugh Champain, of Winch- 
field, to Mary, youngest daughter of J, Wickham, 
Esq. of Ballington, Hants. 

At Chichester, the, Rey. W.>Watkins, rector of 
Racton, in Sussex, to Frances, youngest daughter 
of T. Rhoades, Esq.: of Chichester. 

2..The Hon, and Rey Rh. Carleton, rector of Bough- 
ton, Northamptonshire, to Frances’ Eusebia, se- 
cond daughter of| Eusebius Herton, of Calton- 

dvally: Derbyshire; Bsq. : 

— At Oxford, the Rev. OodasUrquhart, Fellow of 
Magdalen College; to Miss FE. Huntingford, niece 
of the Bishop of Hereford. 

3. At St. Pancvas-Churehj) Charles. Waring, Esq. 
of Maida-hill, to Miss Catharine Dollman, of 
Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

8. The Rev. Franeisdujogds to Frances, daughter of 
the late Key. John Russell, rector of Heimdon, 

soNortham ptonshire. H slien 

9. At Horsham, Sussex, T. E,Bligh, Baq.ta-So- 
phia, daughter -of the, dateyW. Everstieid;, Esq. 
of Denne Park and Cetstield.in thesainecounty. 

oH Ati St oGeorge’s , Hanover-squareys Capt. W. 
Bowles, KR. N,:to;the Hent:Frances;/Temple, el- 

dest daughtersof the late Viscount;Palmerston, 
and sister to the present. 

emoAtotbessame church, sGol. Alex. ,Wooedford, of 
the Coldstream guards, te Charlotte M,A.;)Frazer, 
eldest, daughter, of.his Jate; Excellency Charles 
Hen. Frazer, Esq. his Majesty’s Minister ipleni- 
potentiary to the circle of, LowerSaxeny. 

10, he RexoR,Laytor Hunt, to: Miss Jones, both 
of Prince’s-place, Kennington. 

12, At Chelsea,);C. Cobbs Young, Esq. of Burton 
Crescent, to Eliz,,eldest, daughter, of the; late 
Ji Hay, Esq» of. Sloane.street, 

14. D. Gecnete Esq. of Farringdon-house, Berks, 
to Ann,Ehiz;;youngest daughter ofthe late EF. 
Bouchten,.Esy. 2d,dragoon/euards. 

15. At Mary le-bone, Major-Gen. Sir,G. Townsend 

Valhers GyGs hs to Helen; youngest daughter of 
the late Alex. Caldcleugh, fsa. of Broad: Green- 
house, Surry. : 

18. At. St. George's, ,Hanever-square, H. Metcalf, 
Esy. of Hill-street, Berkeley-square, and of 
HawstedySalffotk, toFriavcés Janep second daugh- 
ter of Martin Whish, Esq. date,comimissiomer of 
the Beard-of Excise. ¥ afd , is ’ 

== AtSts Margaret's sSWestminster, Sir John! Miles 
Winnington, to Henriet'a Antoniajcsecond 
daughter of the! kate, Bedingfields Pogsdn; Esq. 
and great niece of the presenteEarbof Glen- 
cairne. isistool gs : 
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IN'SCOTBDAND? ben 

At the Rirk of Fochabets} "hi8 Gtate the Duke of 
Gordon, to’ Mrs? Christie, a person dhout 40 'Vears 
of ave, anid with whomthe noble Duke has been 
intimately acqndinted for many Years: 

At Ayr, Charles D. Gaitdnér, Ksq-"to Miss’ Cowan, 
only daughter of W. Cowan, Esq. batiker, pre. 
sent Provost of Ayr. 2 sib os 

Capt. Robert Melville Grindlay, to MariaSusanna, 
eldest daughter of John’ W.'Commerell, Esq. 
of Lower Berkeley-street, London? -'° 

At Auldgirth, Dumftiesshire, James Mattin, Esq. 
of Glasgow, to'Margaret, ‘eldest daughter of the 
lute W. Gordon, Esq. Hillend. 

At Edinburgh, Francis Cobham, M. D. of the Is- 
fand of Barbadoes, to Mary Harvie, eldest daugh- 
ter of W. Gordon M‘Crae, Esq: 

At Mountblow, Alex. Cochrave, of Kirktonfield: to 
Jessie, eldest daughter of the late Jolin Bowie, 
Esq, of Paisley. 

IN, IRELAND. 

At Dublin, Robert Bourke, Esq, of Hayes, county 
of Meath, only son of the Lord Bishop of Water- 
ford, and néphew to the Farl of Mayo, to Anne 
Charlotte, only daughter of the Hon -J. Jocelyn, 
of Fain-hill, county of Louth, and niece of the 
late Earl of Roden, 

At Oughterard, Thomas H. O’Flaherty, Esq. of 
Lemonfield, county of Galway, to Louisa, third 
daughter of Theobald O'Flaherty, Esq. of Dublin. 

At Dublin, Paris Anderson, of Glenview-lodge, 
county of Tipperary, Esq. to Miss Ann Bernard, 
of Gayville, county of Carlow. 

— A.G. Lewis, Esq, 68th L.1., to Hester, young- 
est daughter of the late R. Westenra, Esq. of 
Rutland-square, West. 

— Edward Shawe, Esq. ‘of Coolcor, county of Kil- 
dare, to Anne, youngest daughter of the Rey. 
FER tee ee author of the Antiquities of Ire- 
and. 


ABROAD. 


At Corfuy Major-Gen. Sin Frederick Adam ‘to the 
Signora Diamantina Pallatiano: 

At Madras, Henry Oaks, Esq. of the Hon. I. 
Company’s service, to Hannah; daurhter of the 
oe Ewen Macdonald, of Griminish, Scot- 

and. 

At Philadelphia, Frederic Campbell Stewart; Esq. 
of ‘Ascog, to Maria, ' second: daughter. ofthe 
late Judye Smith of the Supremé Court’ of Pen- 


sylvania. 
DIED. 


July 23. At. Weymouth, the Rey: Willoughby 
Bertie, many years reetor of Buckland, Surrey, 
and uncie of the Earl of Abingdon, I 

24. At Bath, the Hon. Matilda Villiers, wife of 
Villiers Win. Villiers, Esq. daughter of John, 
lth Lord, and sister of the Yate Henry Beit 
thamp and St. Andrew, successively Lords St. 
John of Blestoe, { ye 

At'Stamford, in the 82d’ year. of his ave, Jolin 
Wycie, Esq. town clerk ofStaniford, which GHice 
he had held for 50 years.—Richard, Wyche,’ Esq. 
Hranifather of the decéaséd, Was ‘chosen town 
clerk orStamford in thé'year 1701; Johu Wyche, 
his son, succeeded him ‘in’ the year 1780 ‘and 

“Isha Wyche, now deceased, succeeded his father 

“nthe year 1770;—so that the ¢randfither, father, 
und son, had been in uninterrupted sticcession 
town clerks of Stamford for 119 years. 

— pb St, John’s-square; Mr. Brooke Headenyaged 

37. In Charles-street,) Baths Mrsi,Dumaresque, 
aged 68, relict of Capt. Dumaresque, formerly of 
the 29th regt: of foot. ‘This lady inherited many 
amiable qualities’ from her’ excelent prototype 
and grandfathe?, the ledinedt Div Bentley. 


28) At the Parsonaze House, Hetheérselt, Norfolk, 


aged 88, the Rey. B. Edwards, many-years rector 
of that parish, and formerly “of Caius College, 
Cambridge. a 
— At Marvate, Major-Gen, W>Borthwitk of the 
RAS agel57. pepe é 
29. At Streatham, aged’ 707 thé Réev.> Reynold 
Davies, M.A, - ; i : 
=< At Fowey, Cornwall, Miss Waléet; ‘the dast of 
the family of the celebrated Peter Pindar. °°", 
30. At the -Deunery, Hevefird; ‘the very’ Rey. 
George Gretton, D. D. Vicar ‘of Upton - Bishop, 
near Ross; a Canon residéntiary-and Dean of 
Hereford. DriG. was educeted at Cambridge, 
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where, in 1776, he graduated in the Mathematical 

‘class of wranglers, and was:elected a Fellow of 

Trinity College. He was advanced to the Dean- 

ery of Hereford on the interest of the Earl of 

Lonsdale. 

Aug. 1. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, John Barnes, Esq. 
in his 89th year. 

— At Kew Green, after a long illness, George 
Hickes, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and one. of the 
Magistrates of Police in Bow-street, aged 43. 

— At Allensmora, Herefordshire, the Rey. Walter 
Patterhill, M.A. 32. 

2, In Bouverie-street, of apoplexy, in his 80th year, 
James Dobie, Esq. solicitor. 

— In St. James’s-square, Bristol, aged 75, John 
Bally, Esq. 

— In one of his hay-fields at Swinburne Castle, 
near Hexham, Lieut..Gen. Leonard Shaftoe 
Orde, deputy-lient. for the county of Northum- 
berland. 

4, At Ambleside, near. Kendal, Lieut-Col. John 
Bladon Taylor, one of the Directors of the Hon. 
the BE, [. Company. 

5. Athis seat, at the hill, in Marthwaite, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Richard Willan, Esq. 
brother of Dr. Willan, late an eminent physician 
in the metropolis: he was educated in the prin- 
ciples. of the Society of Friends, honourably 
filled the situation of a British naval officer 
during his earlier years, and died a bachelor in 
his 74th year. 

6. With regret we announce the death of. her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York; this is 
the fifth visitation of Providence in the Royal 
Family of England, within little more than two 
years and a half. The declining state of her 
Royal Highness’s health, for some time past, was 
such as prepared her friends and illustrious re- 
latives for the melancholy event that has hap- 
pened, and which took place on Sunday morning 
at Oatlands. Her recovery had been despaired 
of by the faculty, for several weeks. On Tuesday 
the Duchess experienced a relapse of her indis- 
position, but recovered in the evening.—On Sa- 
turday the Duchess was seized with another at- 
tack, and it proved fatal—The Duke was present 
at her expiring moments, and for some time pre- 
viously.—The bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral con- 
tinued ‘tolling from eleven till twelve o’clock 
at night—Her Royal Highness was the eldest 
daughter of the late king of Prussia. She was 
born May the 7th, 1767, and was mariied to his 
Royal Highne&s September 19th, 1791, at Berlin. 
On the 2lstof the following November their Roy- 
al -Highnesses arrived at Dover, and on the 23d, 
the marriage was again solemnized by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the presence of their 
late Majesties—This Princess has borne an 
amiable character in this country. In conse- 
quence of the state of her health she has lived 
chiefly in retirement. But her manners, like her 
character, were prepossessing. The poor in the 
vicinity of Oatlands will lameuther death as a se- 
rious calamity. "Those who were helpless and 
destitute in theex'remes of youth and age, found 
in her a kind benefactress, who provided for 
their permanent as well as immediate necessi- 
ties. The remains of her Royal Highness were 
interred at Weybridge on the ldth; the funeral 
was private. 

At his seat, Newark-house, Gloucestershire, 
the Rev. Lewis Clutterbuck, A. M. rector of Oz- 
leworth, in that county. 

— In Duke-street, Westminster, Mrs, Hutton, 

youngest daughter of the late archbp. Hutton. 

At his seat, Coombe-house, Surrey, aged 64, 
Beeston Long, Esq. one of the Directors of the 
Bank of England. 

At Bradweéll-lodge, Essex, the Rev. R. Birch, 
M. A. rector of Bradwell and of Widdrington. 

— At Liverpool, the celebrated Miss Margaret 
M‘Avoy, whose faculty of distinguishing colours 
by the touch, gave rise to so much discussion in 
that town and elsewhere about three years ago. 

0; At his seat; Ulcombe-place, Kent, in the d]st 
year of his age, the most noble Walter, Marquis 
and Earl of Ormonde, in Ireland, and Baron 
Butler, in England, K.P. and Governorof the 
county of Kilkenny, He is. succeeded by his next 
brother, James, now Earl of Ormonde and 
Ossary. 

1, In Grosvenor-place, Henrietta Maria Powis, 

Baroness of Lilford, Herladyship was the heiress 


” 


de 


3. 


9. 


Deaths. 
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[ Sept. 


of Robert Vernon Atherton, Esq. and married to 
Lord Lilford in. 1797; OSs | 

13. At Bungay, in his 78th year, after fifty years 
conscientious discharge of his pastoral duties, 
the Rev. Thomas, Paddon, xector of St. Nicholas, 
with All Saints annexed> ~> 

v»— At Dover, Thomas Bateman Lane, Esq. Deputy 
Lt. Governor of Dover Castle, and one of the 
Treasurers. of Dover Harbour. 

14, At Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Frances ‘Talbot, 
sister to the Ear] of Shrewsbury. 

— At his seat, Stoberry-hill, near Wells, Peter 
Sherston, Esq. 76. 

17. At Wandsworth Common, aged 59, Mrs. Eliz. 
Goodbehere, relict of S. Goodbehere, Esq. Alder- 
man of London. 

18. Miss Eliza Ellis, daughter of C. Ellis; Esq. M.P. 

21. At his seat at Milton Bryon, Bedfordshire, at 
an advanced age, Sir: Hugh Ingls, Bart. many 
years one of the Directors ofthe East India Com- 
pany’s aifairs, and Chairman ofthe Company in 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Glasgow, Dame R. Craufurd Pollok, of Pollok, 
relict of Sir Hew Craufurd, Bart. of Jordan-hill. 


_ At Holywood Manse, the Rey. Dr. Crichton, mi- 


nister of that parish. 

At Glasgow, James Towers, Esq. Professor of Mid- 
wifery, in that University. 

At Glasgow, Joba Love, Esq. 88, 

In Gayfield-square, Edinburgh, Mr.'Thos. Brown, 
Booksellex. 

At Paisley, Thomas Smith, E3q. late of Glasgow. 

At Gilmerton, Miss Christian Trotter. 

At Inverness, James Errol Gray, Esq. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Dickson, of Persiland. 
—Mr. Edward Findlay Marnoch, 21. , 

At Hamilton, Mr. Archibald Allen, Architect. 

At Mickle Goven, Mr. Andrew Orr, late Booksel- 
ler in Glasgow, 66. 

At Kilsyth Manse, the Rey. Robert Rennie, D.D. 


IN IRELAND. 

At her son’s house, Merrion-square, Dublin, Lady 
O’Donel, relict of Sir Neal O’Donel, Bart. in her 
78th year. 

At Prospect-bill, county of Galway, Mrs: Reding- 
ton, relict of N. Redington, of Mire-hill, Esq. 

In Dublin, Ralph Ward Reid, Esq. of Clare-street. 

At his seat, Castlecrin, ‘county ~ Clare, James 
Butler, Esq. 

At Annesfort, near Coote-hill, Capt. G. Macklin, 
of the Battle-axe Guards, 24. 

At Ballyharty, county of Wexford, Ebenezer Rad- 
ford Rowe, Esq. 81. 

In Mullow, aged 80, Wm. Cuthbert, Esq.of Bloom- 
field, county of Cork. 

At Castle Treasure, county of Cork, Christopher 
Bond, Esq. ‘ 

At Annsvale, in his 85th year, Joseph Magenis, 
Esq. lineally descended_from the Magenis’s, 
Lords of Iveagh, the last Lord of that name hav- 
ine been his great grandfather: 

At Limerick, Mary, third daughter of the late Ring- 
rose Atkins, Esq. of Prospect, county of Cork. 
At Claremount, King’s county, Capt. Wm. Grant, 

late of the 27th regiment. 

At Warrenpoint; aged 76 years, John Watson, Esq. 
Deputy Surveyor. 

At Danesfort, county Kilkenny, Col. Wemys: 

At Wexford, Andrew Rock, Esq. 

At Mountnorris; the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson. 

In Waterford, Matthew Farrell, Esq. y 

ABROAD. 

On his passage from Madras to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Hugh Spottiswoode, Esq. of the hon, East 
India Company’s service, Madras. 

At Pernambucco, in his 27th year, Mr. H. Koster, 
eldest son of Sir I. T. Koster, of Liverpool, and 
author of *‘ Travels in Brazil.” 

At Paris, Wm. Thos. Sandiford, Esq. 56. 

In his passaze from Bataviato China, Rd. Rogers, 
First @ficer of the Herefordshire East India- 
man, 39. 

On his passage to Demerara, Francis James Adam, 
Esq. youngest son of the Lord Commissioner of 
the Jury Court, Edinburgh. 

At-Cawnpoore, Mary, wife-of Capt. Wm. James, 
and third daughter of Gen. Sir Dyron Mushall. 
At Richmond Bay, Prince Edward’s Isiand, the 
Rey. Andrew Nicholl, Minister of that place. 

At Treiste, Col. Simpson, of the Royal’ Marines, a 
native of Fifeshire, F 
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‘ METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, * 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX. 
By Colonel Beaufoys E.R: Se 


Ther. | Baro-) Hyg.) Wind: Weather. Ther. | Baro: Hyg: | Wind.’ | Weather. 
July . ne 
yf |M. 56) 29°744) 60° INE by N 7 Anal 17 a 67 re 79 SE |Showery 
VPA. . 960} 29°767|- 58 NE — |Cloudy ~/ =|'29'086) 84 SSW jRain 
o{|M. 59]29°688| 64 | WbyS {Cloudy 18| M. —|28-938) 8 | SE {Rain, thun. 
“UAL =}29°635F° 9 1 W by S |Rain apo a8 aki esis 
3 f|M. 55] 29°00) 74. | WNW Ape eb 19 f Fa na robes 73 | WSW |Fine 
Al 53}29+478 W° |Show 054)" 6: > N Show 
at MI B6I 20409 f NNW Gloudy 20 M. él 29-240 76 bo veg fine 
A, 68|29-524)° 64°] N by E'lCloud As! 70| 29°28) 1550 Vary Very fi 
. ; M. 5529-638) 64 | NNB Clonal bet M. 60129-4001. | NW Fog 
"UA. 57]29:662) 62} NNE  |Cloudy UA. 67/ 29-457) 64 | SW [Thun rain 
Colac es LONE (eee ay 22114. ilop-ara| 9 | wy. (wrens 
pf (M. 67) 20-078), 71 NNE  [Clondy 93 M- $5) 29-460) 74 | NW |Cloudy 
A 2} 2) le J ay} i ° 26 "' 7 ‘4 
Be NSE, | BUR azael 2 | AY lacy 
8YTA. 59129-7391 60. | NNE. [loud 241 /A. 70/2931] 59 |W by N {Fine > 
f|M. 55} 29*713) 68 Var. /Small rain { |M. 64) 29-418] 67 W Fine 
911A. 64129-7031. 60 E_. |Cloudy 291 /A. 66/29-412| 53 | WNW {Fine 
105 |M. 60| 29688! 65 | ESE |Cloudy 06.5 |M. 58] 29:563| 66. | W by N |Fine 
ti SIRE | tae Hic Geel eA i 
J (|M. 29'O1e 3) u IM. 63] 29: 7 yS |Fi 
1T |A. 67}20°600) 55 1B |Very dine 77.8... 60| 29-586). 58. | W byS [Fine 
125 |(M. 58} 29500] 68 E {Fine og { /M. 66) 29°583) 67 | WNW |Fine 
“| {A. | 66] 29-468, 60. |. B.. |Very fine L|A. 70} 29-600] 63 |W. |Showery 
134 |M. 59) 29-379] 68 | KB |Cloudy 99 { /M. +66] 29°628] 63 | SE. |Very fine 
JA. 61)29°376| 62 |. EB |Cloudy UA. 73/.29°635| 55. |. SW. [Cloudy 
(|M. 60) 29:377] 66 | NE. [Cloudy f M. 68) 29-643] 65 | SE |Cloudy 
14) Ja, 65129-4151 64 | NE Cloudy 80) )a->77129-610) 65. |. Ware (Cloud 
rf |M. 64 29500; 73 |S by W Cloudy { |M. 67} 29-405} 72. |SW byS |Very fine 
11 JA. 70) 9950762 1" Var. \Cloudy 81) )A. 77|29-405| 55. | Vare [Very fine 
16 § |M.'67/29:507)° 66° | ESE. |Fine 
UAL 73) 29°485} 59 SSW |Thunder, rain 


Rain, by the pluviameter, between noon the Ist of July, and noon the Ist of August, 1°936 inch, Eva- 
poration, during the same period, 3-950 inches, On the 30th, at 10 in the evening, it commenced 
lightning from the S.W, tothe S.&. and continued until half-past one in the morning. During: half the 
time, the flashes were incessant. There was little Wind, and the quantiiy of rain that fell was.only 0-29 


inch. 
PS Sg cp a ae ra Re A ld aia a 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
ee ee 


Paris. |Hamburg.|Amsterdam Vienna. } Genoa. |-Berlin. Naples. |Leipsig. |Bremen. 
ON 17 Aug. |" 18 Aug. | 18 Aug. | 9 Aug. | 29 July. | 15 Aug. 24 July. | 14 Aug. | 17 Aug. 
London. «...| 25°60. | 36-94 20°7 10°4 | 30°15 7 604 | 6173 |623-22 
gp aye aa 253 5632 117 982- 813 | 23-70} 79 172 
Hamburg...) 1643 —_ 3035 1453 | 442 1524 | 44 1472 | 1344 
Amsterdam.| 563 | 106 — 138 | 905 | 1432 | 50-20} 1394 1273 
Vienna ..:... 2532 | 1474 14; — | 613 | 1034 | 60-30} ‘100 — 
Franckfort..| 23 | 1483 30% IB Rvsle oteetondc. LOD. (by oe petal be ted 163 
Augsburg...| 2514 1483 et 983 | 604 1025 | 59-70 993 —_ 
Genoa.......|, 479 81 894 614) — — | 19°65) — — 
Leipsig...... r 148 thd — core h LOBE [oon — | 1094 
Leghorn ....} 509 873 953 573 pak D5 a re 
Lisbon ...... 560 37 205 | amines 892 1 BOGOT! Mere 
Cadiz.........| 14°90 872 965 a 648 ane 118 — “~ 
Naples ...... 428 — 784 ue 1003. Sait Bay oe wet 
Bilbao ...-.. 14-90 87+ 96 poh peso pall te pod > ee 
Madrid......|..15 88 963 — | 646 — 11825 | — — 
Port, «0004, 560 | — 403 mod tat ditt ule aa _s 


ae! piel td 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


Franekfort. /Nuremberg|Christiania Petersburg.| Riga. he NC Madrid. |Lisbon, 

ON I7 Aug, | 14 Aug. 7 Aug. l Aug. {5Aug. |y5 Aug, | 6 Aug. | 4Aug. 
London ...... 525°" #11 7 Sp. 10 10 113 | 36 513 
Pa lindisiser nnn 798 fr..1183 |, 304 Sp. 1064 — — 15 547 
Hamburg...) 1473 1474 153 ,. ‘z 257. | 905 373 
Amsterdam .| 140} 1404 145 10,5 | 103° |° 240 | 982 414 
Genoa....... — — — sanciihth Gti — —_ 880 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From July 24 to Aug. 24. 


Amsterdant ©. 85°. eos a eso vee Bates 12-6 
ADECtO- BE STONE A 5 ot wis. ot cine see mee ee 12-3 
Rotterdam,2U ..... cise inners owes OTS 
Petia oy URIS ERR IE Se ed 6 
Agee mon cae amt cia aon so ae 37-6 
Altona, 24 U. cele ameps ate Pye Pe PSI Bats sy a KET 
Paris, 3 days’-sight........ 25-80. .25-70 
Ditto. .2 Upaniinds «0.0.20 poe veseee nO) .26 
Bourdeaux ....0;. jes sr of sralpoal sie sighs 26-10, .26 
Frankfort ontheMain 156 
Be. aie | Penile Ap 
Vienna, ef. 0:.2. Mi bieactw's «a2 sire} 10-15 
Trieste ditto fc h.ceses oh ot skh b 10-15 
Madrid, €ifective |), 20. cehscecs Hein port 344 
Cadizjeftectiver..c' «0s = pee Bia at 344 
Bilboa:...... Me oile sate amen soled ee bins 344 
Barcelona’. .<ér stare scien tg hidhcgies rete Bie 335 
Seville) reed in-t-v ottewee eo oan gies 334 
Gibraltar’, oso «5:« ENT ats.a'e bind cing ees 30 
Leghorn sorpysiteteyeien itd p< eid tie eos 463 
Genoa esse eeacalosds A rah Pie Bats 433 
Venice, [tal Live’. oor, de clrwe de 27-60 
WE alta nctcts' Lath cts, slag ales Sahe este p eatalnlo ee 45 
INGDICB ils oo eee les we vuole wasieks 383. 38 
Palermo, per. 0%... 2-22 Pry it 116..115 
DSDOR id's wuss o's wins Sfprasie> nle.s ine 493, .49 
Oporto 2 2 Sere, wosaed nl. a7. 494 
FL10 ie) ANCMLO-o wiclhieiap eaeipree = wetes pe oes 54 
Bahia 5; 22aiblin L Se Yiis ais = Ships bis ware 58 
Tublin. Yescdivecnshic mies > = Pe ho be 15..4 
Slorkisnine ass ene ka Thies Stue ES 8h. .8 
—E—— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 
ada") do liyathae’ iBoy ies 


Portugalgold,incon0 0 0..0 0 0 
Foreigh gold,inbars3 17 103.. 0 0 0 
New doubloons.....3 18 6..3 14 6 
New’ dollars «)..% 4: 0 4 105..0 0.0 


Silver, in bars,stand.0 5 0 ..0 0 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and. the lowest. prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 36s. 25d. 


Bread. 


The highest ‘price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout, the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is 123d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per, Ton. in Spitalfields, 


W are £3 0 O0to4 0 O 
Middlings 110 O0to2 0 0 
Chats 110 Oto0 O O 
Common Red 0 0 0t0 0 0 O 


AVERAGE PRICE’ OF CORN*» 
IN THE'TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns ‘in the! Weeks ériding 


July | July ‘Aug. | Aug. 

a2. | 29. | 5. | 12. 
Wheat 71 -0}72--3-73-—9}73—9 
Rye- 45 4/45 346 3/45 10 
Barley 35 0/37 2 36 11/387--6 
Oats (26 5/27 428 0/28 Tl 
Beans 45 5/44 545 5/44 -8 
Peas 45 7(|45 11.45 11146 2 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from July 24. to Aug. 24 


English| Irish | Foreign| Total 
Wheat} 28,918) 9,985.|.:19,281 | 58,184 
Barley; 3,518} 1,880) 5,598 
Oats | 39,984 22,422) 18,745] 87,151 
Rye 15 15 
Beans 3,485 35 | 3,520 
Pease 1,998 425| 2,423 


Malt 5,950 Qrs.; Flour 26,753 Sacks. 
Foreign F lour 3480 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...65s. to 84s. 


Sussex; dittO; pres hae 60s. to 74s. 
Essex, ditto ......). 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags’... 2. 56s. to 65s. 
Kent, New Pockets. .74s. to 88s. 
Sussex, ditto. gsdias 65s. to 80s. 
Essex, ditt0..'s'¢ + »0 0: 00s. to 00s. 
Farnham, ditt0.. «5. 00s. to 00s. 


Yearling Pockets....60s. to 70s. 


Average Price per Load of 


Hay. Clover. Straw. 

Ly. 8o Leg hO ol Psst £15. \— Loss 
Smuthfield. 

3 Oto4 4 5:0t0o6 6 1° Sto 1 16 
Whitechapel. 


310t0410.410to7..7 1 8to1 16 
Sti Tames’s. 
3d 3to4 100 0to0' 0 1° 4'to 1 16 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 81b. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....:38:4d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton..3s.l0d. to 45.10d: 

Veal }...4s.. Od. to 6s. Od: 


Pork 2... (38) '8d. to 5st Sds 
Lamb....4s...0d. to 5s. 8d: 
ELeadenhail.-Beef.', 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


Mutton. .4s. 4d. to 5s. Od: 
Veal....4s.4d. to 6s. Od. 
Pork /. 4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb ...4s. 8d. to 6s. Od. 


Cattle sold at, Smithfield from July 23, 
to Aug. 24, both inclusive. 
Beasts. Calves: Sheep. Pigs. 
10360 2390 108470 1580 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN; THE POOL, 
In each Week, from July 24 to Aug. I1. 


July 24. 


Gi de oh GL weiss aL 


July 31. 


Aug. Si Aug. 11. 
&1d-.,, 8s, He Pa yak tay A aa a 


Newcastle... : 31 6to 40 6 31 6to 89.6 35 6 to 39 : 31.6 to. 39 0 
Sunderland... 33 9to 42 0 33 6to40 6 30 6to035 0 34 6 to 40 9 
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‘Sites LORS HEAD. 


Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. SHAKSPEARE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us a letter (which we must decline inserting 
in its entire state) on some late foolishness of The Examiner, in regard to 
the Duke of Wellington. The subject, as it seems to us, is scarcely worth 
notice ; yet, as it has been brought before us, we are tempted to condense 
the argument contained in this communication. The writer, we hope, will 
excuse the liberty we take with his language. His ideas we shall generally 
xetain—softening the acrimony of their expression :—Who shall answer for 
it, he asks, that the hootings of Alderman Wood’s mob will be considered, 
a hundred years hence, to have disgraced the Duke of Wellington? Is it 
not rather probable, that the words of the Queen’s first advocate, bearing 
testimony to the genius and to the renown of this commander, may, before 
half that period is elapsed, be thought sufficient of themselves to outweigh 
the Alderman’s mob, Cobbet’s. Register, Hone’s wood-cuts, Waddington’s 
wall-bills, and the Examiner’s philosophy? The editor of this last-mentioned 
Journal is very. confident that the Duke is down, never more to rise; and he 
calls on a literary friend of his to triumph over the fallen; but in his triumph 
to be compassionate! There is, however, reasonto believe, that the gentleman 
referred to, is too shrewd a judge to exult on such grounds. He is likely to 
estimate both Wood and his mob. for what they are worth. To tell him that 
histriumph is associated with the Alderman’s, is to mock him; and to bid 
him be magnanimous in his joy, because they, who think the Queen the 
honour of England, consider Wellington its dishonour, is to treat him im- 
pertinently. It is only the editor of the Examiner, with his happy knack of 
imposing on himself, who can believe that the battle of Waterloo, and the 
campaigns of Spain, will appear smeared on the page of history by the mud 
scattered from the wheels of the Queen’s carriage, and caught in the hands of 
the public, in night-caps and butcher’s aprons, who crowded Parliament- 
street,— 

And gave the Beauty of the day a voice !* 


England, in my humble opinion, has a greater interest in Wellington’s fame, 
as a general, than in Mr. Hunt’s, either as poet or editor ; and therefore 
{ am happy that the Duke has something, in the way of approbation and 
congratulation, to set-off against the Examiner’s censure and pity. Mr. 
Brougham has celebrated him as the first captain of the age; and. this he 
has done in the course of a series of eloquent exertions which must co-exist 
with the memory of the present age—as must Wellington’s victories, ter- 
minating in the glittering pinnacle of England’s military glory. . It is not a 
volume of the Examiner, in boards, that will hide this splendid elevation from 
the eyes of posterity : nor, if testimony should hereafter be quoted from the 
present day, will Mr. Hunt’s be thought worth opposing to that of the 
historian of the battle of Waterloo—the author of Paul’s Letters to his Kins- 
folks—whose literary triumphs are the only events of the present time that 
will bear comparison with the military ones of Wellington. It is rather too 


* This, as applied in the original, is a very fine line: new and happy. He who 
ney SCCeD ; Ons > Pry 
wrote It is inexcuseable in writing what he often does. 
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much for patience, to find Mr. Hunt, in the teeth of all this, shouting victory 
and clapping his hands. “‘ Rubbing the poor itch of his opinion, he makes 
himself a scab.” Had such persons, amongst his contemporaries, as Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr. Brougham, treated the Duke's talents with disdain, 
one might have been led to. tremble for his reputation with posterity—nor, 
in that case, would the encomiums of the Examiner (were his Grace honoured 
with them) be thought of material import in telling the other way. 


The power of many of the passages’ in the fragment Sabrina, we are 
eager to acknowledge ; yet the complication of style, the indistinctness of 
idea, and violence of imagery, which characterize it, would, we are sure, ren= 
der it both unpopular and unintelligible were we to publish the poem. 


The wit of Nosereddin we do not deny, but cannot find out. Is it a 
riddle, or an allegory, or a parody, or a hoax, or real history ? Does it 
relate to the Queen’s case, or to the longitude? Is it political, or ethical, 
or nonsensical? Is it meant to make us laugh or cry? We put these ques- 
tions in all humility, and real ‘sincerity—after having twice carefully read 
the paper in question from beginning to end. 


We really like Maria’s verses very much: though we are afraid she will 
not believe us when she finds they are not inserted in the Magazine. The 
fact is this, however: they are smart, fanciful, ingenious, and pleas- 
ing—but they are not correct. They are calculated to delight friends—yet 
they might be sharply criticized by the public. We could fel/ her their 
faults—but to write them we have no inclination. She is wrong about 
Mr. K.; and her error in regard to him is of more consequence than any that 
belongs to her poetry. All this is trying her fidelity very hard ; but it is at 
the same time paying a compliment (a sincere one) to her good sense and 
good-nature. 


F.’s hint about mathematical subjects will be recollected, if ever the op~ 
portunity of inserting respectable contributions of this nature should occur. 


Sir Simon Humdrum was a good fellow ; but we have some fears that he 
would not cut a very good figure in the London Magazine. He was, how- 
ever, altogethera remarkable person—and some of his peculiarities, as stated 
by his biographer, seem to us so curious, that we are tempted to make free 
with them from the MS. 


Though not born with teeth, he made excellent use of them when they came. 

In process of time he succeeded to his father’s estate. 

Being rich and stout, he was looked at by the ladies. 

His usual salutation to each of them was—‘* How do you do, Ma’am ?” 

He thought religion a serious subject. 

He once paid a visit to his Aunt in the country. 

He was in the daily habit of eating, drinking, and sleeping, till he departed this life; 


coy] 
and, after that event, he was never known, either to eat, or drink, or sleep. 


Such are some of the more remarkable particulars of Sir Simon Hum- 
drum’s interesting existence—a detailed history of which has been sent us by 


a kind friend. The epitaph on his tombstone, we are informed by our corres- 
pondent, runs as follows :— 


When Sir Simon Humdrum died, 

Sev’ral laughed, and sev’ral cried ! 

Yet none for him shew’d grief or scorn— 

The same was done when he was born ! 
2E2 
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Tue Lonponer (promised in our last) writes us word that he has taken 

a trip to Paris for a few weeks—and that he must be excused sending the 
Extracts till hisreturn. He tells us that the French critics praised the Vam- 
yre, as one of the finest productions of Lord Byron’s pen; but that they 

think little of Don Juan, and wonder so much fuss should have been made in 
England, about the wickedness of so dull a work! The Parisians are terribly 
scandalized by the inquiry into the;Queen’s conduct ; amd observe that 
the business is altogétheF Wiglish—they having ‘an idea that, in regard 
to conjugal disputés, We are-in the habit of conducting ourselves in a way 
at once ridiculous, and disgusting. ‘The Milords d’ Angleterre, exclaim our 
neighbours, with astonishment—all in full assembly, occupied in questioning 
Mahomet as to his jigs, and Majocchi as to his peepings, and Made- 
moiselle Dumont as to her letters! And all this too for the benefit of public 
morals,—solely for the benefit,of public morals,—the King being a pattern, 
of purity, and the Milords all immaculate! Our Parisian critics, we learn, 
treat this pretence as excessively hypocritical, and, more than any other 
feature of the case, odious. They ask if there is not a noble-hearted man 
in the British ministry, to look down, with the lightening eye of disdain, the 
servile schemes of his colleagues ; and to speak out, as the representative 
of the old English character, at the council-board of the English sovereign ? 
As foreigners, they take greater liberty.of speech than we durst permit our- 
selves on this subject: they demand if George IV. has, from his youth 
downwards, shown that habitual:regard to the correctness of manners, and 
that sincere persuasion of the value of good example in elevated station, that 
could alone cover the unseemliness of the present investigation, by throwing 
over it the semblance of conscientious motive? If, in this respect; ‘his con=" 
duct and character presenta marked contrast to his father’s,-what* (ask 
our neighbours) can be the result of the present dispute’ betwéen’ himand’ 


his wife, but public disgust and disaffection? Every maitily ‘disposition be-” 


comes enlisted ‘against the attempt to give licentioushess the advantages due 
to a solicitude for virtue ; and ‘to enable private wrongs to attaii their con- 
summation tinder the pretext of'a public interest.’ The weaker and ‘the out- 
raged party becomes, properly, in such a case, the object of popular defence =" 
and if impartiality’ be lost’ sight of, and violence be done to the'nicety of 
decoriim, and‘even'to the delicacy of morals, in the popularenthusiasm ‘thus 
excited,forsuch injury to the national respectability, ‘and-for “such cor- 
ruption of the national feeling, they are respousible, whose spite’ and whose 
servility have reduced the country to its present dilemma.—It’ must either 
permit’ its tiame to be ‘employed in a cause which it nauseates, and suffer 
malice, liceéntiousness, and hypocrisy, to act’under the mask of austere mo- 
rality,—or it must be contented to make slight of very distasteful circum- 
starices, ‘und treat with levity many very suspicious’ facts. This’is a sad 
necéssity ; but it’is one to which the nation has been reduced—that is to 
say; in thé opinion of bystanders-and we'miust conféss we are very much 
of the sanie’way of thmking. Whether the English maniiers’ and national 
character will ever recover from thé shock they have now received, is doubt- 
ful ; and'the blow given'to them ‘inay'be a fatal’one to the Monarchy. . 
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OXFORD IN THE VACATION. 


CASTING .a) preparatory glance at 
the hottem of this. article-—as the wary 
copnoisseuy,in prints, with, cursery 
eye, Cwiigh, .while it.reads, seems. as 
though it read not,) neyer-fails;to con- 
sult ;the.guis. sculpsit ia, the, corner, 
before, he, pronewnces some, rare;piece 
to_be,a, Vivares,,-or-a, Woollet 
methinks, | hear, yowexclaim, Reader, 
Who as, kta? ta 

Becayse.in, my, last,tried.to divert 
thee,, .with,.seme: half-forgotten,.hu- 
mours of rsome,ald clerks defunct,.in 
an, old house of business; long. since 
gone, to idecay,,:doubtless -you.,have 
already. set. medown in-your, mind.as 
one, or the self-same:college a NO~ 
tary,ot the deska notched and cropt 
scriyener--one...that,.sucks his suste- 
nance,,.as.certain sick, people are said. 
to do, through, a.quill,. mG 

Well, I doagnize.something; of the 
sort. I confess that it.is my, humour, 
my fancy—in the forepart of the day, 
when the mind of your man of letters 
requires some relaxation—(and none 
better than such as at first sight 
seems most abhorrent from his be- 
loved studies)—to while away some 
good hours of my time in the con- 
templation of indigos, cottons, raw 
silks, piece-goods, flowered or other- 
wise. In the first place Ay Bl 


and then it sends you home with such 

increased appetite to your books = * 

z ‘ 2 z. not to 

say, that your outside sheets, and 
Vor. II. 


waste ,wrappers, of foolseap, do re+ 
celye into, them, most kindly and na~ 
turally,, the impression , of. sonnets, 
epigramss, essays—so. that,the, very 
parings, of a, counting-house are,.an 
some; sort, the settings ,up..of! an au-. 
thor. oThe.enfranchised . quill, tha 
has plodded.all. the ;morning, among 
the cart-rucks of figures.and,cyphers, 
frisks ;and. curyets' sojat-its.ease over 
the flowery, carpet-ground,of aamid- 
night dissertation.—lIt, feels }its pro- 
motion. 4 x Mo nonn 
So that you see, upon-the whole, ‘the 
literary..dignity of /¢liais.very:-little, 
if-at all, compromised jin; the, ;conde- 
scension. ; 

Not that,.in my,,anxious, detail.ef. 
the many commodities incidental. to 
the life.of a,public office, would be 
thought blind. to certain flaws,, which 
a; cumming. carper.might jbe, able to 
pick in,this. Joseph’s. vest, -And here 
I must have leave, in the fulness of 
my soul, to regret the abolition, and 
doing-away-with altogether, of those 
consolatory interstices, and sprink- 
lings of freedom, through the four 
seasons,—the red-letter days, now be- 
come, to all intents and purposes, 
dead-letter days. There was Paul, 
and Stephen, and Barnabas— 


Andrew and John, men famous in old times. 


—we were used to keep all their days 

holy, as long back as I was at school 

at Christ’s. I remember their effi- 

gies, by the same token, in the old 
a 
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Basket Prayer Book...'There. hung 
Peter in: his, uneasy. posture holy 
Bartlemy, in, the;.troublesome_act of 
flaying,..after,the.famous, Marsyas by 
Spagnoletti. I honoured,them all, 
and. could, almost have, wept.the de- 
falcation of Iscariot—so,much'didiwe 
love to keep holy memories.sacred : 
—only, methoughtI alittle grudged at 
the coalition of the, better Jude with 
Simou—clubbing (as, it were) their 
sanctities together, to make up one 
poor gaudy-day. between. them—as 
an economy, unworthy. of the dispen- 
sation. 

These were, bright visitations ina 
scholar’s anda. clerk’s life—* far off 
their coming shone.”—I was as good 
as an almanac in those days. I could 
have told you such a saint’s-day falls 
out next week, or the week after, 
Peradventure the Epiphany, by some 
periodical infelicity, would, once in 


six years, merge in aSabbath.. Now - 


am I. little better than, one of the 
profane. Let me not be,thought to 
arraign the wisdom of my civil supe- 
riors, who, have judged’ the, further 
observation of ‘these holy tides to be 
papistical, superstitious... Only.in-a 
custom of such long; standing, me- 
thinks, if their Holinesses the Bishops 
had, in; decency;, been first. sounded 
3 put, Iam wading, out, of} my 
depths. I am not.the man.to decide 
the limits of civil and) ecclesiastical 
authority——I. am plain Elia—no Sel- 
den, nor, Archbishop Usher—though 
at present in the thick of their books, 
here, in..the heart of learning, under 
the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 

(£ can here play the gentleman, en- 
‘act, the.student.. To such:aone as 
myself, who has been defrauded in 
his young years of the sweet food of 
academic institution, no where is sé 
pleasant, to while away afew idle 
weeks at, as one or other of the 
Universities, , ‘Their vacation-too,.at 
‘this time-of;.the -year, falls in.so pat 
withours: (Here L-can take my walks 
unmolestedjsdnd fancy myself of what 
degree oy standing*T please. I seen 
admitted diteundent. I fetch upipast 
opportunities!’ ‘T’can rise at the chaz 
pel-bel, and dream that it rings for 
me. In‘moods: of humility I can’ be 
a Sizar, ora Servitor. When’ the 


peacock, vein rises, I strut,a Gentle... 


man -Commener.;) In.graver moments 
T-proceed_MastercofArts, ...Indeed I 
do not‘think..I- ‘am. much wnlike that: 


respectable character... Ihave; seen 
your dim-eyed vergerss+,and/ bed- 
makers in spectacles, drop dachownor 
curtsey, as, pass} wisely, mistaking 
me for something ef;,thepsort. o{I go 
about.in black,..which:sfawours) the 
notion. Oly. in, -Christs\Ghureh~re- 
verend, quadrangle, Incan bel content 
to pass . for, nothing; short, of afSera- 
phic Doctor. 5 on 

The - walks | at) these,-times, are,.so 
much one’s -own;--the, tall; -trees-of 
Christ’s,, the. groves .of:| Magdalen! 
The halls: deserted; and; with|-open 
doors, inviting one to slipsin.anper- 
ceived, and pay al, devoirs;to;;some 
Founder, or, noble‘ or; reyal,Bénefacs 
tress (that should. have, been ours) 
whose portrait seems, 'to,smile>apon 
their over-looked \beadsman,),anid: to 
adopt me for their own.) Then; to 
take a peep in by the way at.the but~ 
teries,. and sculleries, redolent of an- 
tique hospitality: the immense caves 
of kitchens, kitchen, fire-places,-eor- 
dial recesses ; ovens: whose first pies 
were baked. four, centuriesiago.; and 
spits which have cooked, for, Chaucer! 
Not the meanest minister among:the 
dishes but is hallowed to;mesthrough 
his imagination, | andyithe;,Gook; goes 
forth a :Manciple. 

Antiquity ! thou wondzrous ‘charm, 
what art thou ?) that, being} nothing; 
art every, thing’! whens thoy vert, 
thou wert, not) antiquity—then,:thou 
wert nothing; buts had’st 5a) {remoter 
antiquity, as thou; called’st<t,s ite look 
back to -with,blind,veneration ; thon 
thyself being: to thyself flat, jejune, 
medcern ! What mystery durks-in this 
retroversion? or | what half Januses 
are we, that eannot look.forward with 
the same idolatry with which we for 
ever revert! The mighty future is as 
nothing, being every thing! the past 
is every thing, being nothing ! 

What, were thy dark.ages?. Surely 
the sun.rose.as brightly then-as .now, 
and. man; got him. to, -his.werk»in the 
mornings»; Why is: at that: wexean 
never hear mention! 6f«therrwithout 
an accompanying feelingyas thoughia 


palpable’ obscure iad ‘dinimed’ the 


face of things, arid-that oii¥ aritestors 

wandered to and’ fro sropitig 1° 
Above all thy rarities, old” Oxen- 

ford, what do most arride and’ solace 


me, are thy repositories of mouldering 


leaming, thy shelyesm—m-n, 
What-aplace|to_besin is.an.old Ji- 


brary! itseems'asthoughallithe souls 


—— 
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ofall thé writers, that have bequeathed 
their labours to these Bodleians, were 
reposing here,’ as in some dormitory, 
orimiddle state Ido not want’ to 
handle, to«profane, ‘the leaves, their 
winding¢sheets. ‘I’could' as soon dis- 
lodge a shade.“ I'seem to inhale learn- 
ing, walking amid their foliage ;and 
thecodour of ‘their old? moth-scented 
coverings, is fragrant asthe first 
bloom of those’sciential apples which 
grew amid'the happy orchard. | 

Still ess have I curiosity to disturb 
the'elder’ repose of “MSS. © Those 
varie lectiones, so tempting to the more 
erudite palates, do but disturb and 
unsettle’ my faith.* Tam no Hercu- 
lanean 'raker: ‘The credit of the three 
witnesses’ might have slept unim- 
peached. for me. I leave these curio- 
sities’ to Porson, and to G. Di— 
whom, by the way, I found busy as 
a\moth over some’ rotten archive, 
rummaged out of some seldom-ex- 
plored press, in a nook at Oriel. With 
long poring, he is grown almost into 
@ book: He stood as passive as one 
by the’ side of the’ old shelves.. J 
longed® to’ new-coat him in Russia, 
and assign'him his’place. He might 
have mustered for'a talf Scapula. 

D. is assiduous in-his visits to these 
seats of learning’  No'inconsiderable 
portion ‘of his moderate fortune, I ap- 
prehend;is consumed-im joumeys be- 
tween ‘them ‘and’ Clifford’s-inn 
where, ‘like a dove on the'asp’s nest, 
he’ has long! taken up his unconscious 
abode; amid’ an ‘incongruous ‘assem- 
bly of attorneys, attorneys’ clerks; ap- 
paritors,’ promoters,’ vermin . of the 
law, among whom he‘sits,'*“ in*ealm 
and sinless peace.”/) The fangs ‘of the 
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law pierce him not—the winds of litis 
gation blow over his humble chams 
bers—the ‘hard’ sheriff’s officer moves 
his hat as he ‘passés+Jegal’ nor ille- 
gal ‘discowrtesy touches ‘him—none 
thinks of offering violence or Mjustice 
to himf—you would as ‘soon “'striké 
an abstract ideal” 

D. has ‘been engaged, ‘he tells 
me, through ‘a’ course of | laborious 
years, In an investigation into all cux 
rious matter connected with the two 
Universities ;’and has lately lit upon 
a MS: collection of ‘charters, relative 
to C , by which he hopes to set 
tle some disputed points—particu- 
larly that long controvery between 
them as to priority of foundation. 
The ardor with which he engages in 
these liberal pursuits, I am afraid, 
has not met with all the encourage-~ 
ment it deserved, either here, or at 
C—. Your caputs and heads of 
colleges, care less than any body else 
about these questions.— Contented to 
suck the milky fountains of theit 
Alma Maters, without enquiring to 
the venérable gentlewomen’s’ years, 
they rather hold’ such ‘curiosities ‘to 
be impertinent—unreverend. They 
have their good ‘glebe lands in sanu, 
and care’ not ‘much to rake ‘into the 
title-deeds.: I gather at’ least so 
much from other sources, for’ D. is 
not a man’ to’ complain. . 

PD. started’ like’ an unbroke heifer, 
when [ interrupted him. 4 prior? it 
was not very probable that we should 
have met in Oriel. But DD? would 
have'done the same, had -I- accosted 
him on the sudden in’ his own walks 
in’ Clifford’s Inn, or‘in' the ‘Temple. 
In addition to a provoking’ short* 


* There is something to me repugnant, at any time, im written hand. 


The text never 


seems determinate. “Print settles‘ it. I had thought of the Lycidas as of a full-grown 
beauty—as springing up with all its parts absolute—till, in evil hour, I was shown the 
original written copy of it, together with the other minor poems of its author, in the Li- 
brary of Trifiity, kept Tike somé treasure 'to be proud ef.’ f wish they had thrown them in 
the Cam, or sent them, after the latter caritos of Spenser; into the Irish Channel: ' How’ it 
staggered me'to see the fine ‘things:initheir ored/interlmed, corzected !vas' af thetrowords 
were mortal, alterable, displaceable at) pleasure!! as’ if they might have: been otherwise, 
and just)as good! as.if inspiration, were made wpsof parts;-and:those fluctuating, success 
sive, indifferent! Iwill neyer,go into the -work-shop.of any great artist.again, hen desite 
a.sight,.of his, picture, till it.is fairly off the easel; no,not af Raphael were,to, be,alive 
again, and painting another Galatea. 


+ Violerice or injustice certainly none, Mr. Elia,“ But you will acknowledge, that the’ 
charming unsuspectingness of our friend has sometimes laid him open to attacks, which, 
though savouring (we hope) more’ of waggery than malice—such is our unfeigned respect 
for G. Di 2snighéwe' think? ‘nitteh better’ have been ‘omitted.’ Such was that’ silly’ joke 
of L , who, at ‘the’timd the question of the 'Seotch' Novels was first agitated; grave+ 
ly assured ‘our friend—uwho as gravely went about repeating it in-all companies—that Lord 
Castlereagh had acknowledged himself tobe the author-of Waverly !—Nolc—not by Eliae 
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sightedness (the effect ‘of late studies 
and ‘watchites at: the’ midnight? oil) 
D. is ‘thé tnest* absent of men!’ He 
made'a‘call the other morning at our 
friend M.’s in Bedford-sqtiare ; and, 
findings nobody at homes wasitishered 
into the hail, where, asking for pen 
and ink, with great exactitude “of 
purpose he enters me his name in 
the book—which ordinarily lies about 
in such places, to record the failures 
of the untimely or unfortunate visitor 
—and takes his leave with*tnatiy ¢e- 
remonies, and: professions ofregret. 
Some two or three hoursvafter, his 
walking destinies Yeturned him into 
the same neighbourhood again, and 
again the quiet,image of the fire-side 
circle .at Af.’s Mrs, JM, presiding 
at. it Jike.a, Queen Lar, with. pretty 
A. S. at her-side striking irresist- 
ibly on, his fancy, he makes another 
call (forgetting that they, were “ cer- 
tainly not to.return fromthe country 
before. that day week’) and, disap- 
pointedia second time, enquires for pen 
and paper.as before: again. the hook 
is brought, and inthe line just above 
that in which he is.about to. print 
his second name, (his re-script)—his 
first) name.(scarce dry), looks, out 
upon him Jike another Sosia, or as if 
aman should suddenly encounter his 
own.Guplicate!—The effect. may be 
conceived... D, made many. .a; good 
resolution. against, any, such lapses in 


yiuture. I.bope he will not keep ther 


too rigorously, 
f 5 v 

Tor with.G..D.—to be absent from 
the. body, is sometimes (not to speak 


_dt profanely).to be present with the 


Lord... At, the very time when, per- 
sonally encountering thee, he passes 
on with, no..vecognition or, being 
stopped, starts like a thing surprized 
sat that moment, reader, he is on 
Mount Tabor—or Parnassus—or co- 
sphered .with Plato—or, with, Har- 
rington,) draming, ‘¢ imimortal;.-com- 
monwwealths ”—devising some plan of 
amelioration to: thy :country;.ori thy 
species++++peradventtire | meditating 
some individual kindness or courtesy, 
to be done to thee. thyself, the return- 
ing consciousness of which made him 
to start so guiltily, at thy obtruded 
personal presence. 

D. comnmenced life, after’ a’ course 
of hard study in the ** House of pure 
Emanuel,” as usher to a-knavish fa- 
Natic schoolmaster at * **, at ‘a sa- 
dary of eight pounds per annum, with 


“E@et. 


board and’ lodgings Of) thisw poor. 
stipend; he never receiveth abovel half 
in’all the Jaborious: years he served. 
this man. . Heitells: aypheasantednéc+ 
dote, that wheh poverty staridg out 
at his rageed ‘knees, has esonietini¢gs 
compelled him, against the modesty 
of his nature, to hint at arrears, Dr. 
* * * would take no immediate notice,. 
but, after supper, when the school 
was calied together to even-song, he 
would never fail to introduce some 
instructive homily against riches, and 
the corruptiomof the heant. occasioned 
through, the, desire ;of,.them—ending 
with << Lord; keep thy, sery.ants, above 
all things, ,.from, the; heinous, sin, of 
avarice. ,, Having,feod. and, raiment, 
let. us. therewithal be;.content,- Give 
me Agars wish, and the like ;— 
which, to the little auditory, sounded 
like a doctrine full-of Christian, pru- 
dence;,and simplicity,—but. to, poor 
D. was. a receipt in full for that. quar- 
ter’s demands at. least. a Este 
And D. has been under-working for 
himself ever; since ;—drudging at low 
rates for, unappreciating , beoksellers, 
wasting his fine erudition, in silent 
corrections of the classics, and in 
those unostentatious but:selid.services 
to learning, which cominonly; fall to 
the lot of laborious :scholars, who 
have not thé art’to'sell themselyes:/to 
the best advantage. He has'published 
poems, which’ do’ not. Sel} tetause 
their character is inobtrusive like his 
own,=-and because he ;has been too 
much. absorbed. in, ancient, literature, 
to know what,.the popular,,mark ‘in 
poetry,.is,, even, if; he could haye hit 
it..And, therefore,-his verses are pro- 
perly, what;he terms thems crotchets : 
voluntaries;.odes; to. Liberty, and 
Spring; effusions ; little tributes, and 


offerings, left behind him, upon tables 


and .window-seats, at paiting. from 


friends’ houses ;, and from all the inns 
3 } { ¢ 


of. hospitality;, where he; has heen 
courteously (on but tolerably) re- 
ceived.in his pilgrimage. If his muse 
of, kindness. halt a little: behind, the 
strong: lines, in° fashion in this ex- 
citement-craving;age, his prose is the 
best, of the sort.im; the world, and 
exhibits, a faithful transcript of his 
own healthy natural mind, and cheer- 
ful innocent tone of conversation. 

D. is delightftil:anyiawhere) butihe 
is at the best inosuch:placesvas these. 
He-cares not: muchforBath. He is 
out of hiselement at Buxton) at Scar- 
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borow;ior Hatrowgate., The Gam, and 
the! Isis) irdtovyhim {better than allthe 
waters of Damasous.””, On the Muses’ 
hill:hetisshappys and; good, as one of 
the ~Shepherds son, the,, Delectable 
Mountains ;;and: when the,goes.about 
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with, you, to showsyou, the halls. and 
colleges; you.think you have with you 
the Interpreteratthe House Beautiful. 
Hs ONTire dto-odt Usolbla ten 
A qnge Belg} L829- ci aS NF 


From my-rooms fasing the Bodkia}. 
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We Gs still there 1 Still is he to be 
seer in ‘the’ miller’s “orchard |’ His 
feet. wet with the morning dew ; his 
brow. furred with’ the’ evening mist ; 
his ‘Hair clotted with the rain of night. 
Pe is ‘ever there,—pacing amongst 
the fruit trees. The peasants call to 
him When ‘they go forth, and point 
¥o him when they return. Spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter ; in 
Sultriiéss and in fross; in drouth and 
in damp ; in stom and in calm,—still 
ig Guido there. The stars shift in 
the heavens, but Guido shifts not. 
Te ig Sul to be'seen, smiling to him- 
salf, in the miller’s orchard ! 


The dwlet shrieks over his headin the-dark ; 
With! ashout of wild mockery, Guido 
replies’; 
But he: smiles |to himself. when,the earliest 
dark. 
Is heardin the, heights of the morning 
sktes. 

The. mmiller’s ‘cottage, stands in’ a 
small and arrow. valley’; and ‘near 
it are, the dark waters of the’ snow- 
swollen Aarve. , The noisy impetiious 
“current is’ chafed" ‘by the’ broken 
arches df a bridge ; and savagely the 
Waves ‘roar ,and dance: around the 
ferry-boat, which, slowly and slaunt- 
ingly, . labours ‘across “the: stream. 
Patiently it ‘comes with its freight, 
many times a ‘day, by the help’ of the 
bleached cord.’ "Tn the coyd'there is a 
‘knots. it Rath been broken and, ‘as it 
dashes 6n ‘the’ water, “and ‘rebounds 


into the air, casting spray against the « 


sunbeam, 


Guido laughs from’ the 


orchard-wall. “hen the peasarits’in ~ 
the boat shuddér, ‘and’ pray: for the ©’ 


souls. of hey ‘that is dead ‘and ‘of him 
that yet lives. ATLBOM WW 


‘They drop their sbeadsi when they Kéar his 


«strange:latightery j2od 


And kooks to the Cross; stand ing, highto’er 


ro the fords 


FALD 


GULDO,, THE WITLESS, 


They pray for) the» soul of the old miller’s 
daughter; 
And for ‘Guido;.the witless, the son of a 
lord. 


Proudly rise those “castle-towers, 
but a sad heart is within its walls, 
and tearful eyes look sover its broad 
moat. The aged lady stretches forth 
her arms to heaven, and Her pale and 
reverend face is ever to be seen at the 
small window fronting’ the miller’s 
orchard. Sorrow’ shines in that coun- 
tenance with a ‘spectral light: grief 
flourishes there, while the sui shmes 
bright ‘in “the blue ‘heavens. The 
breeze, as ‘it ‘passes the lady’s turret, 
howls lowly ‘of misery: “There the 
clouds Jove to’ throw their shadows ; 
but the ‘raven’ will not fly aeross,—it 
turns, With a hodise scream, to the 
neighbouring pirie wood. "Phe large 
clock ‘sounds the quarters; and strikes 
the hours; over ‘the aged lady’s’ head : 
the tick of the moments drops heavily 
amidst the silence that‘surrotnds tier: 
the leaden imagé, which stands, a- 
midst dark ever-greens, inthe garden 
beneath, is the lady’s\ only ¢ompa- 
nion! she is fixed, and cold ag’it4s ; 
as heedless of time and seasou? bat, 
als, Wer heart is conscious’ of “the 
Wwod'thathas befallen the hope of Her 


‘house, the joy of her materzial pride ! 


For Gnido’s outh Was a, morning of 8 INE 
pa 5 } 6? 
a ant see 
Till a cloud came-acress wita petishing 


plight 


His panoply shone iti the justsyatthe Tiny $ 


ij And Jordly of soul was-ypung- Guidos:the 
knight, ik ¢ ; 

+ Why hath Guido Jett the halk of 

his ancestors; the seat of his house's 

power :—why hath he ceased to pre- 


side oyer his fair, domains’; to tower 


over the young men, his companions, 
asthe eagle towers overthe creeping 


“fowls; ite make. the mdidens. sigh, 
fecling tender, wishes in theig : 


iearts 2 
V LBs 


% 


3%0 


Why doth :his ,eye no, longer kindle 
imithe|-brightuéss- of) his; fortunes,— 
bnaving the day {with:a fiery glance, 
as vthe ,white;plumeés of; his, helmet 
shakezand spread: inthe light wind? 
Why. doth -his steps10 more rise with 
disdainful spring from the ground, ;-— 
why! are:'the woices of; his cheerful 
hounds.all mutes, the neighing of his 
noble steed never.more heard, ; where 
is his) gallant train, of friends, his 
standard-bearers, his horns-men, his 
huntsmen, | his falcon-holders?, Why 
does the peasant: no more hear the 
stormy tumult of the chase, sweeping, 
dike a thunder-cloud,, over the green 
fields; and no‘more listen to the 
sound of music, and. the dancers’ 
tread, streaming through the high 
windows of the castle?) Why is the 
heart of Guido’s lady-mother broken ; 
—and why does he, with ‘sunken 
haggard cheeks, his hair laden with 


show-flakes, his limbs graceless and ° 


heavy, still for ever pace, to and fro, 
amidst the fruit-trees of the miller’s 
orchard? Hark, he. sings,—and as 
hé'sings he smiles !— 
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She’s, gone-—for, ever gone, from; mens | rk 
Yet, none hath seen, her bier! poogsonpl 

But is there not worse, misery.? harl-aehwer 
Oh yes, for I am here? 


mis IO WStesy 
The waters: now: rum cold o’et that breasts 
W hich life and love made; warms; + 5, 
And, the hands. once: kiss’d,,.and) fondly, 
press’d, oa 
Moye with the weeds in the storm : 


And the beautiful face, on which I gaz’d; 
Is swoll’n by the bloating waver 
And the ooze and the slime, streak thé hair 
that I. prais’d— 
But she is not; in her graye! 


Still the sun shines out;.and:thevworld goes 
round, 
And nature is fair to see; 
But the fairest things are not long to.be 
found ;— 
Alas, she’s gone from me! 


The stars still shine with a quiet light, 
And each appears in its place— 

But I have lost a star more bright 
Than rises on heayen’s face ! 


She’s gone for ever;—gone from me ! 
Yet none hath seen her bier ! 

But is there not worse misery ? 
Oh yes, for I am here! 


a 


THE PARROT OF THE VISITANDINES. 


Brrone the discovery of the Cape 
of Good, Hope by Vasco de. Gama, 
when the way to the East Indies lay 
by. the Isthmus of Suez, and the Red 
Sea, there, was a convent. of nuns 
established at a.place called N evers, 
in, France,—the which felt. itself 
blessed above other like holy houses 
in. the possession of a beautiful parrot. 
‘The fair. bird had come, by land and 
water, even from. those far distant 
countries, where Alexander the Great 
went to reap glory, under a hot sun, 
but. where, the natives, alas, know 
little or nothing of the mysteries, of 
the Catholic \religion — where. lions 
and elephants abound, but confessors 
are wholly wanting: nor is there in 
these tropical partsany Pope. The par- 
rot,had passed through many dangers 
and hardships ;| haying travelled ina 
caravan through Persia, where the 
people eat pillaw, pray to the sun, and 
commonly practise polygamy: after- 
wards he embarked, on. the shores. of 
the, Black, Sea,; where insects abound 
in| great numbers, and near to which 
are, the, ‘Tartars of. the Crimea::. fur- 
thermore, he. visited the countries of 
the: Nile,, which are watered period- 
ically by the rise of that river, and 


where there, are said, to,.be .Mame- 
lukes, Passing, through.,.the, straits 
of Abydos, where Leander perished 
in)a sinful attempt, he. stemmed the 
current of the Gut of Gibraltar, where 
the English, have a, strong. settlement, 
and Hercules, in former, times raised 
two huge, and, lofty pillars, to prove 
that he was sorely fatigued, with tra- 
vel. . Arrived. at the egress.or mouth 
of the Gut, the parrot, like our first 
father and mother, when, they. were 
justly expelled, from .Paradise, had 
the world, before. him to .choose.a 
dwellmg place: nor, under such cir- 
cumstances,, is it, strange that» he 
should have pitched, upon the goodly 
kingdom of France ; after which that 
he, should, proceed, to, Nevers, on the 
Loire, and; take up his. abode with 
the Visitandine Nuns, .was. to. be ex- 
pected—and even. so,.gentle reader, 
it turned, out. 

At. Nevers,’ then,. in) a nunnery, 
lived. this fair bird,—whom, aptly for 
his colour, . the, devout | sisterhood 
named. Green-back.,, He was, indeed 
a brilliant, vivacious, ,. nimble. and 
talkative. creature. ,worthy,.to . be 
placed with. the sisters, both. because 
of his gentleness and. his chattering. 
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Hitherto*he had discoursed in strange 
languages ;“but, by the’ care of the 
tender-hearted nuns, he soon became 
master of the French tongue, and, in 
so: good ‘a:school, his memory; as you 
must needs’ think, was wholly stored 
with thé *most pious and ‘courteous 
phrases. He would cleverly draw 
blood with his hooked bill, or his 
sharp.claws; fromthe hand that mo- 
lested him, exclaiming: ‘“ Mercy of 
God PA Work of ‘Redemption |”— 
“© May the Virgin take pity on you!” 
&c. — and “he® would hang, — his 
head downmost,—by his feet, from 
the top of his cage, till he had gone 
clean through the Paternoster — so 
that he was esteemed a very prodigy 
of a parrot, and many came to the 
convent, not only from the town of 
Nevers, but also from the adjacent 
country, entreating a sight of this 
beautiful Indian bird. 

As for the nuns of the Visitan- 
dines, there were few of them who 
did not cherish the parrot in their 
hearts next after their confessors ; 
and some even were supposed to give 
Green-hack the preference: nor did 
the bird fail to share with the fathers 
the sweet syrups, rich cakes, and 
luscious sweet-meats, which these 
religious maids prepared to solace 
their spiritual comforters. But in 
one thing ‘the parrot was more fa- 
voured ‘than the holy men; for he 
was openly kissed and caressed of 
the young nuns, who took him with- 
out scruple to their tender bosoms, 
nestling him to rest where the monks 
durst' only look, and that not without 
jealousy of their glances being mark- 
ed by the severe lady abbess—for in 
a nunnery there needs to be much 
watchfulness on this head exercised 
by the superior. 

Thus, from day to day, the parrot 
erew in favour with the sisterhood; 
nor were there but a few, whom age 
and disappointment of their youthful 
wishes had made sour and crabbed of 
disposition, who did not doat upon 
Green-hack ; and happy was the she 
who could take him to her dormitory- 
cell, there to rest: till the morning, 
and to amuse her with his gentle 
tricks, and his ‘pious phrases: in the 
midst of which he would oftentimes 
whistle loud and shrill, so as to make 
the nuns laugh, each in her separate 
chamber, though engaged in vesper- 
prayers. So might you hear in this 
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convent the laugh goalong the whole 
range of ‘dormitory-cells}“seach tun 
laughing: to hersél®/before ‘her! eru- 
cifix, ‘bécduse that. Greén-back: was 
making merry with hissloud whistling; 
when; by the*rules of tite order, no 
sound should! be discernible! in: the 
convent, but the low niuttering of the 
inmates ‘at/'their!’ secret’ devotions. 
And ‘thesevere° lady-abbess would 
laugh even louder than the others, 
when the parrot whistled at prayers ; 
nor could she exactly count her beads 
for laughing: and when this happen- 
ed in the chapel, and was'seen of all, 
then the nuns would laugh still more 
because of the laughter of the lady- 
abbess—which, when ‘the bird ob- 
served, he was sure to whistle with 
piercing shrillness, and then he would 
fall to screaming with all his might 3 
after which, dropping his veice to a 
deep serious tone, he would utter the 
Domine vohiscum! with so much 
mction, that the sisterhcod would 
straightway be recalled to the solem- 
nity of the occasion. Thus did this 
delightful parrot amuse and edify the 
holy nuns of the Visitandines at Ne- 
vers, in France. 

But with increase of fame too often 
comes addition to care ; and sorrows 
grow out of the surfeits of enjoy- 
ment. The sisterhood was now Hap- 
py in the bird, and the bird passed 
his time in a grateful leisure, assisting 
at the meals, the devotions, and’ the 
toilettes of a hundred religious maids. 
In the mean while, vever, the 
voice of renown was not mute > and 
so much was said in praise of this 
wonderful parrot,—of his 
ers, mystical colloquies, henedicttes, 
and pious responses,—his’ taste for 
sweetmeats, his fond tricks, lis m+ 
nocent caressings,—that not a nun im 
France but longed for Green-bac! 
order to satisfy herself of the truth 
of his accomplishments. “Then re- 
quests were made to the Visitand 
from all quarters, entreating thet, 
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by their sisterly bowels, ‘as the 
phrase was, not to hide their candle 


under a bushel—eiving fer an ex- 
ample the dove of Noai's ‘ars, who 
ited 1 
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was permitted to leave “his abode, 


yet returned again theréto, bearing 
in his mouth goodly fruit’ of © his 

And’ so they coneluded, 
that the parrot of the Nevérs” con- 
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dwelt—providing only that he should 
never be. wai red to 20, among gst the 


we [art beh 


monks, Tes} he. bight. chance, to be 
turned © from those, innocent, habits 
that: ‘fitted’ him for FBS with 
holy sisterhoods. «Fut 
“Much') per olexily, was, amongst the 
Visitandine. ae when these multi- 
plied invitations came.to hand, ¥< oung 
sister “Ma ry, said, she would sooner 
part with ‘her; bre eviary than with the 
gentle parrot; but, in fine, it, was 
agreed upon, in ‘full chapter, that 
Green-back should be sent to-Nantes 
for fifteen days, there to pay a visit 
to the abbess Scraphine, and then to 
return to his Visitandine mistresses, 
who were now to be left to say their 
prayers in sad. quiet, and doleful 
gravity. Many were the tears shed 
at parting ‘on both sides: even the 
old. portress wept, and the lay-sis- 
ters were moved.’ The sacristain- 


nun was charged to convey the dear: 


parrot to the boatin which he was'to 
descend the Loire; and there, having 
given him her ‘benediction; ‘she left 
him with his fello w-travellers. 

These happened. to ‘be three dra2 
goons, a midwife, two Gascens, ‘and 
adriaroof the order of) Saint Domi- 
nicky The-poor bird found ‘himself, 


as. we imay' say, ina strange Jandy! 


though upon the ‘water. He knew 
net whatto think of the conversation 
of ohis . companions, it being ‘inter- 
larded> Avith’ phrases “which he had 
never heard! before 5 but’ it ‘appear- 
ed: tovhim ‘to bode no good; and 
theix. ncisy2 tones, and boisterous 
mannersy cH) accorded ee the mild 
aocents(of the: nuns of. the Visitar- 
dines, andthe’ soft carriage of these 
holy (maids; For ia long season he 
held his peace inobashfulness. and tit 
midity, drooping his head, and turn+ 


in@) (his °ear slauntingly howard thes 


mélanicholy sovnid of thelw ater, rush& 


ing by‘ the ‘side of the vessel m whieh) 
The noise | 


they were allCermbarked. 
of the travellers, however, encreased; 


and the parrot oe constrained to'lis+” 
ten to words which were not those of 


the Evangelist:" Instead of the pious 
ejaculations)? texts ‘of ‘Scripture, and 
gétitle codly' séitences of the tender 
vestals whorh’ he had ‘so ‘lately left, 
he'chad “now the ‘swearmg of the 


sailors, the arousing of the dragootis;’ 


Re of the’ friar 
and thé midwife, ‘and ‘the loud asse- 
beh ere back Ked with vaths, of the 
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Gascons |. ,/Then,,Father,, Aubin Obs 
serving , that, ;the, bird wag. in a, de; 
reverie, and nevertheless, mance 
plumage, ; bethoug Bb ‘him of; adding 
to .the merriment, ot ,the,. party, 71559 
ina. tone but Jittle, monastical, he, i ins, 
terrogated.the silent, creature, wha, 
hearing , himself, thus addressed,—- ~ 
smoothed down, his feathers, and exa, 
tended ;his , beak, in; an, humble. atti-. 
tne: afterwards, heaving, a, devout, 
which he had been go much and sO 
often praised by the affectionate nuns, 
he meekly replied, “ Ave, Sister !”— 
“Peace be with you!” 

You may guess whether the Gas- 
cons and the midwife, the dragoons 
and the friar, did,not,laugh at this! 
Their merriment shook the sides of 
the vessel, and the “peasartsy’ who 
passed'on the banks, thought ‘that so: 


jovial.a freight seldom came ‘that 


way. The parrot'perceiving that he! 
had made a mistake, and finding that 
he was not now’ rewarded? ‘by 'ap- 
plause and sweetmeats as usual) bea 
thowght him of his Pater-nostcr, which 
he rapidly repeated, hanging by his’ 
claws with his head-downwards.? At 
this ‘the jeers!) and the laughterens' 
creased ‘ten-fold, 
consternation ofthe affrighted: bird: 
but, being proudoof ‘heart aud‘nimble 


of faculty, ‘heoquickly’set-about lini 


tating the phrases! which flewabout 
him, so ‘that, ‘before ‘the! end of othe: 
voyage, which’ endured: three’ days; 
he had ‘learnt oto wutter mortalcoaths 
instead ‘of dimmort 
instead ‘of ‘collects; ) and! loose jests. 
instead of the Iitany! Nay} oit ‘was 
observed, ‘thatche took ‘great! delight’ 
in’ these his *new‘and evil acquire-' 
ments; and waxed! more'talkativecas 
his talk became more corrupt: 

«¢ Sister, 
parlour, im ‘the abbess’s ‘great oarm 
chair!” 'sereamed ‘the nuns! toeach’ 
other fiean eestacy) at Nantes :.‘and 


forthwith they all rushed ‘to seecand’ 
<< W here) 


salute ithe “dear ‘stranger. 
is this bird of grace ?? the :comfort“of 
our Visitandine® ‘Sisters ! 


innocent partner ‘of? ‘their beds! 
bird ‘so-famous: for ‘his ‘pious respon- 


ses, his: gentle manners, hhis pleasant: 


tricks,’ his tender! carriage,“and his 


fondréss-for: sweetineats: oe Witers is 


he??? 


But whiett’ ‘the so “mutch, desined 


and sore was thee 


talo truths ;"curses® 


he is'¢ome+—he is’ in the’ 


‘the com>: 
panion' of their holy. retirement! the 
this’ 
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créatite opened upon them with a 
profans hd’ Viceritious jargon 5° mak- 
tig’ WSe,? to” salute them, of the cant 
teriis ‘of the ‘midwife, the blasphemy 
of the dyigobns, ‘the swearing of the 
sailors, the ribaldry of the friar, and, 
the “insolence ‘of | the Gascons,—the 
sister§“of ‘Nantes’ were’ indeed ‘con- 
founded,—hid much did they marvel 
atthe great protligacy of the Visitan- 
(ae rh { y y ° 
dite’ Nutis f’' The parrot was said to 
be’ possessed’ by an evil spirit ; and, 
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having been heard to call the, abhess 
opprobyidis, names,’ and, to’ asperse 
the chastity’ of old Sister Tucrece, he 
was condenimeéd to, die. as ‘a, heretic 
and’ sorcerer,’ which’ sentence, was 
forthwith carried info effect, on, the 
luckless‘ hird—who had” ‘thus, tog 
good canse given him for regretting 
his ‘fond mistresses, of Nevers: nor 
had they less reason to deplore that 
they ever permitted their favourite 
to quit their, pious. protection. 


TABLE-TALK. 
No. IV. 


ONSTHE PRESENT STATE OF 


> dt was,.a fine impertinence of the 
younger) Pliny, to try to persuade 
Ta¢itus,,in one of, his epistles, that 
the diffuse style was better than the 
concise. ff Such a one,” says he, 
*‘ aims atithe throat of his adversary: 
now I like to strike him wherever I 
can.” I may be thought guilty of a 
like pieee jof, officiousness in’ the re- 
marks: here ,offered.on several, of the 
mostiprominetnt,of our parliamentary 
spéakers. oIn-general;,to suggest. ad- 
vice; or hazard criticism, is to recom- 
mend it!to: others to),do, something, 
which we know ‘they,either will not 
ox cannet, dot or it. 4s.to,desire them 
either, to please .us;, or do nothing. 
The:present article maybe consider- 
edias,ai marginal: note; or explanatory 
addition. td)a, former,one, on nearly, 
the same. subject—lke | one of Lord 
Castlereagh’s long parentheses: but 
I;hope there willbe more in 3t,,,It-is 
a-subject of which I, wish to, make 
clear, work,ias, L go 5,for it is one, to 
which, if, [can once get rid. of it, oI 
am not likely. to recur. 

The haughty -tone of invective which 
I-haveoalready ascribed to, Lord Cha+ 
tham, was: very different from that. 
didactic, style. of parliamentary..ona- 
tory’ which has since been imported, 
from :sorthern colleges and. lecture- 
rooms. » Of | this. school, Sir: . James 
Mackintosh, and. Mr. Brougham, may. 
be reckoned at the head, 

This, method -consists, not so, much 
in taking a side, as im,stating, a ques- 
tion. 5 Lhe speaker takes upon him.-to 
be the judge rather than the advocate; 
and if he had the authority of a judge, 
otocould direet the decision,.as; well 
as sum up the evidence, it would be 
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all very well. |. An orator.of this stamp 
does not seat himself on the Opposi- 
tion. side, of the House to urge or to 
reply to particular points, but ina 
Professor’s chair of Humanity, to read 
a lecture tothe tyros of the, Treasury- 
Bench,'.on, the elementary principles, 
and all the possible, bearings, the oh-+ 
jections, and answers, the difficulties 
and.the solutions of every, question im 
philesophy,.-jurisprudence, politics; 
and. ,political,|economy,-—0n wary; 
peace, “domestic: treason, foreign 
levy,” colonial produce; copy-rightoof 
authors, prison discipline, the: hulks, 
the. corn-bill, the penitentiary, ppros~ 
titutes, and pick-poekets.\; Nothing 
comes. amiss: to him that/can puzzle 
himself or, pose, his hearers,;\and He 
lets, out all his. knowledge: jindiserit: 
minately, whether it, makes» forvor 
against him, with deliberate imparti« 
ality and scrupulous,exactness. Such 
persons might be called Ordtorsof the! 
Human, Mind. They. axe a dittle out! 
of, their place, it must; be, owned; in: 
the ;House of Commons:- The object 
thére-is,—not.to put. the, majority. in 
posséssion of the common grounds of 
judging, as in, a class.of\ students—- 
(these are taken for granted as already. 
known)--but: to,.carry;a, point, te 
gain ayverdict for,yourself or fortruth, 
by throwing the weight of eloquence 
and. argument into. the; scale against 
interest, prejudice, orsophistry. There 
are retainers enough oni the ether side 
to manage for the crown,,Wwho are 
ready, to take all advantages without 
your volunteering to place yourself in 
their power, or to put excuses injtheix 
mouths, to help them out sat.a dead- 
lift. If they were candid, if they 
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were, disinterested, if they were not 
hostilely; disposed; ittmight be a feasi- 
ble scheme,te, consider a- debate as an 
amicable, commiunieation:» of, -doubts 
and lights,,as.a,comparison of strength 
or,a confession of weakness > but:why 
hint a doubt,or-start:a difficulty need- 
lessly;in.youx own, path; which will 
be.eagerly caught at,,and- made use 
of in the) most. insulting manner. to 
defeat a host.of real proofs, and over- 
turn the most legitimate conclusions? 
Why tamper with your own cause? 
Why play at fast and loose with your 
object? Why restore the weapons 
into your enemies’ hands, which you 
have just wrested from them? Why 
“make a wanton” of a First Minister 
of State? It is either vanity, weak- 
ness, or-indifference to do so. You 
might as well in confidence tell an 
adversary where you mean to strike 
him, point out to him your own weak 
sides, or wait in courtesy for the blow. 
Gamesters do not show one another 
their hands: neither, should. politi- 
cians, who understand what they are 
about—that is, knaves will not, and 
honest men ought not. Others. will 
find..out the rotten parts ofa ques- 
tion: do you stick to the sound.— 
Knowledge is said tobe power: but 
knowledge, applied as we have seen 
it, neutralises, itself. Mere know- 
ledge, to be effectual, must act in 
vacuo: hut the House of Commons is 
by,,no, means a vacuum, an empty re- 
ceiver for abstract truth and airy spe- 
culation..There is. the resistance, 
the refrangibility of dense prejudice 
and crooked, policy : you must con- 
centrate, you must enforce, you must 
urge to glowing sympathy: and en- 
thusiasm,. zeal, perfect conviction on 
your part, is. the only principle that 
can. be brought, into play against the 
cool calculations or gross incentives 
of selfishness and. servility on the op- 
posite side. A middle line of conduct 
does not excite respect, but contempt. 
They .do not-think you sincere, but 
lukewarm,,,. They give you credit for 
affectation or-timidity,; but none for 
heartiness\in,a,cause, or. fidelity to a 
party. [hey,haye more hopes of you 
than fears, By everlasting subtle dis- 
tinctions,, and, hesitating, qualified, 
retracting dissent from measures you 
would be thought, most to reprobate, 
you, do more. harm than good. In 
theory there are infinite shades of dif. 
ference,. but; in practice the question 
must be decided one way or other: 
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either theA yes or ithe Noesamustihave: _ 


it.) In all:suchdases;ithose wahonave 
not for! us arécagainst ass ol Inypoliti« 
cal controversy,:as)im a)battle s there 
are but two sidesito chusé between 
and those who ¢redte adiversionan 


favour of established abusesibyxsett= 


ing up a third, fancifulyimpracticablé 
standard of perfection of their!iowm, 
in the most -eritical circumstances; 
betray the) cause’ they. pretendito es4 
pouse with such overweeningdelis 
cacy. For my own part,/Ihatera 
fellow who picks, a hole in his own 
coat, who finds a flaw in his.own ar-= 
gument, who treats. his enemies-as if 
they might become ‘friends, or. his 
friends as if they might become ené4 
mies. I hate your shuffling, shillys 
shally proceedings, and diagonal side= 
long movements. between right and 
wrong. Fling yourself into the gap 
at once—either into the arms, or at 
the heads of Ministers ! 

I remember hearing, with some 
pain and uneasiness, Sir James Macs 
kintosh’s maiden speech on the Genoa 
business. It was a great, butvanine 
effectual effort. The mass of informa- 
tion, of ingenuity, and reasoning, was 
very prodigious ; but the whole was 
misdirected, no impression whatever 
was made. It was like an inaugural 
dissertation on the general principles 
of ethics, on the laws of nature and 
nations, on ancient and modern: his- 
tory—a laboured: treatise de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis. There were 
all the rulesof moral arithmetic, all the 
items in a profligate political account; 
but the bill was not properly: cast up, 
the case was not distinctly made out, 
the counsel got no damages: for his 
client. Nothing was) gained. by: his 
motion, ner could there be. --When 
he had brought his heaviest artillery 
to bear with probable success upon a 
certain point, he.stopped short like a 
scientific demonstrator (not: like: a 
skilful engineer) to show how it might 


be tumed against himself. When he’. 


had. wound up the charge of treachery 
or oppression to a climax, he gratuit- 
ously suggested'.a possible plea of 
necessity, accident, or some other 
topic, to. break the force of his infer- 
ence; or he anticipated the answers 
that might be made to it, as if he was 
atraid he should ‘mot be: thought to 
know all that could: be:said on both 
sides. of the question: | This:enlarged 
knowledge of goodiand evib may be 
very necessary to a philosopher, but 


ce 
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it usiveny: prejudicial to-an 6rator. No 
manocan play’ thewhole game in this 
niainers blow hot.anc:eold iva breath, 
on take an entire debate: into his own 
hands;) and: wield: itowhich way he 
pleases:o’ He: willofind: his own load 
enough for his own‘shoulders to bear. 
Theoexceptions, ifyouchuse to go 
intocthem, noultipby faster than the 
rulesisithe: various: complications of 
the subject» distract,instead of con- 
vincing ‘you! do your adversary’s 
work: for him‘; the battleis lost with- 
ontia blow being struck ; anda speech 
of this sceptical kind requires and re- 
ceives noianswer. It falls by its own 
weight, and buries any body but the 
Minister under its ruins—or it is left, 
not.a triumphal-arch, but a splendid 
mausoleum: of the learning, genius, 
and eloquence of the speaker.—The 
Cock-pit of St. Stephen’s does not re- 
lish: this: scholastic refinement, this 
method of holding an argument with 
aman’s self: a little bear-garden, cut- 
and-thrust work would be much bet- 
ter understood. Sir James has of late 
improved his tact and knowledge of 
the House. He has taken up Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly’s department of ques- 
tions relating to the amelioration of 
the penal code and general humanity, 
and: I have no doubt Government will 
leave) him’ in quiet possession of it. 
They concede these sort of questions 
as an-amiable diversion, or friendly 
bonus, to the indefatigable spirit of 
Opposition. 

Mr. Brougham is, I conceive, an- 
other instance of this analytical style 
of debating, which “ plays round the 
head, but does not reach the heart.” 
There!is a want of warmth, of mo- 
mentum, of impulse in his speeches. 
He loses himself in an infinity of de- 
tails; as his learned and honourable 
friend does in a wide sea of specula+ 
tion. He goes picking up a number 
of curious pebbles on the shore, and at 
the outlets of a question—but he does 
not ‘roll all his:strength and all his 
sharpness up into one ball,” to throw 
at and crush his enemies beneath his 
feet... He enters into» statistics, he 
calls for documents; heexamines ac- 
counts.. This: method is slow, per- 
plexing;. circuitous, ‘and: not sure. 
While the-evidence is collecting, the 
question is lost. »- While one thing is 
substantiating, another goes out of 
your mind. | These little detached 
multifarious: particulars, which’ re- 
quire such industry and sagacity in 
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the speaker) to bring’ them’ forward, 
have no clue inthe minds of the hear. 
ers to connect them ‘together! >: There 
is no -substratum'of! ‘prejudice; | no 
cement of interest. ‘They do not grow 
out of the soil of common feeling and 
experience, but:are set in it’? nor do 
they bear the fruits of éotiviction. 
Mr. Brougham.can follow the rami- 
fications of an intricate subject, but 
he is not'so well acquamted with the 
springs of the human mind: He finds 
himself at the end of his speech,—in 
the last sentence of it,—just where he 
was at the beginning, or in any other 
given part of it. He has not acquired 
any additional ¢mpetus, is not pro- 
jected forward with any new degree 
of warmth or vigour. He was cold, 
correct, smart, pointed at first, and 
he continues so still. A repetition of 
blows, however, is of no use, unless 
they are struck in the same place: a 
change of position is not progression. 
As Sir James Mackintosh’s speeches 
are a decomposition of the moral prin- 
ciples of society, so Mr. Brougham’s 
are an ingenious taking in pieces of 
its physical mechanism. While they 
are at work with their experiments, 
their antagonists are putting in mo- 
tion the passions, the fears, and anti- 
pathies of mankind, and blowing their 
schemes of reform above the moon. 
Talent alone, then, is not sufficient 
to support a successful Opposition? 
There is talent on the other side too, 
of some sort or other ; and,’ in addi- 
tion, there is another weight,’ that of 
influence, which requires a counter- 
poise. This can be nothing else but 
fixed principle, but naked honesty, 
but undisguised enthusiasm. © That 
is the expansive force that must’ shat- 
ter the strongholds of corruption if 
ever they are shattered, that must 
make them totter, if ever they are 
made to totter, about’ the heads of 
their possessors. Desire to expose a 
ministry, and you will do it—if it be, 
like ours, vulnerable all over. Desire to 
make adisplay of yourself,and you will 
do it, if you have a‘decent stock of 
acquirements. Myr. Brougham has a 
great quantity of combustible mate- 
rials constantly passing through his 
hands, but he has not the warmth in his 
own heart to “ kindle themintoa flame 
of sacred vehemence.”'' He ‘is not'a 
good hater. He is not an impassion- 
ed lover of the popular cause. He’is 
not a’ Radical orator: he is not’ a 
Back-bone debater. He wants nerve, 
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he. wants inipetuosiry: “He may die 
vide ¢ oH a question, bat he will never 
carry it His’ ci¥ctmspection, whith 
he’ thinks” his strength, is in reality 
his weakness. Fe vmakes’ paltry ex- 
cuses ; ;,unmanly Concessions... His ‘po- 
litical war fare is not a bellum wterné- 
He ‘commits ‘no. mortal ‘oft 


cinum, 
fences. He has. not yét “cut off his 
retreat. ..In a word, he trims’ too 


much between all partiés! | ‘A person 
who does this too long, loses'the con- 
fidence, loses the cordiality of all 
parties; loses his character; and when 
he has once lost that, there is nothing 
to stand in his way to office and the 
first honours of the State !*— 

He who is not indifferent himself 
will find out,, from his own feelings, 
what it is that interests others in a 
cause. An honest man is an orator 
by nature. The late Mr. Whitbread 
was an honest man, and a true par- 
Niamentary speaker. He had no ar- 
tifices, no tricks, no reserve about 
him. He spoke point-blank what he 
thought, and. his heart was in’ his 
broad, honest, English face. He had 
as much act tivity of ‘mind as” Mr. 
Brougham, and ‘paid the sane at- 
tention to business as that gentleman 
does; but it was with him a matter 
of fecling, and. ‘had nothing of’ a 
professional look. His objects were 
open and direct; and he hada’ suf- 
“ficient stock’ of natural good sense 
and practical information, not to be 
made the, dupe of sophistry and chi- 
cane. Jfe was always in his’ place, 
and Teady to dohis duty. Ifa false- 
thood was stated, he’ contradicted it 
instantly i iD a few’ plain words: if ‘an 
act of injustice! was palliated, it ex- 
cited his contehipt if it was justified, 
‘it roused his indignation ; he retor ted 
a mean insinuation with manly spittt, 
‘and, never shrunk ftoi’a frank avowal 
“of his sentiments. ~ Hé presented “a 
petition or complaint against soine 
particular grievance “better. tlian ‘ally 
one else I ever’ saw. ‘His manner 
seemed neither to inplieate him in the 
“truth ‘of the charge, nor to signify!a 
wish ‘to, disclaim | it Beforehand. ‘He 
was merely’ the organ ‘through which 
any. alleged” abtise” of, power ‘mifht 
‘meet ‘the publié “ear, ‘and’ be” efther 
“answered of redtessed, according to 
“the! merits’ “of ‘the’ cage upon HHS y: 
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“nothing 
‘about’ a’ question ; but he isimpatient 
‘of absurdity and Tids’a'thor oweh: Gon- 
“tempt for the? litidéystaHdings' 6P his 
: opponents. 
“nothing escapes” his’ déntenéss:’ 
‘rnakes fitié sport® for ‘the? spectators. 
He takes: Uord Castlerétigh’s blin- 


Oat. 


Tn’ short; ‘he’ “was® the" PEeptekenaawe. 


of the’ p peas a ceUe: $37! i soph ISHearted 
sense of the Englisit people one pable 
men and public meastir és. Any plane 
Well-meanig °mans! on ‘aieatiaon NRE 
speak, would say,’ <P Ae. is Frist! what 
I think 3” o¢ frou? Observing ‘his Tans 
ner, would say <6 That is just? what 
I’ feel. He was Hét otherwise! 
powerful debater or aut acéoriplished 
speaker, | ‘He ‘could: not niastet aeét 
neral view of ‘any’ subject; ‘or get up 
a set speéch‘with effect? “One® or 4w6 
that I heard him make'(particowlarhy 
one on the Princess of Wales/and'the 
situation of her” affairs ‘i1i1873) 4a 
which he grew ‘pathetic) were!é6fit 
plete failures. “He ‘could pull ‘down 
better than he could build up??'PHe 
irritation of constant’ “contradiction 
was necessary to his fill’ possession 
of himself: give him ‘ample scape 
and ‘verge enough,” and"he ‘lest: his 

way. He stuck close to the skirts\df 
Ministry, but he was not qualified to 
originate or bring to ‘a “triitmphayt 
conclusion any ‘great political ‘move 
ment. His enthtisiasim ran away With 
his judgement, and'‘was not sdéeked 
by éqital powers of reasoning OF ima 
gination. He was'a‘sangtiiié,’ lig li- 
spirited man, but not’a man of’ genius, 
or a deep thinker 3 and his fortitude 
failed him, ‘when the last ‘fatal blow 
was given to himself’and his party. 
He could ot Hive! drawn vp 'so"ablea 
political statement as'Mr: ‘Broughaw ; 
but he would have more péesonal dle 
herents in ‘the House of + Commons, 
for he was himself’ the eaTleerent of a 
cause.’ ?! 

Mr. Tierney’ is’ esttashaty a? ern 
speaker and’ cleveré? man’©<Butche 
cal’ never make a’ teader' for watit'of 
earnestness. > He has to’ Quixétie éf- 


‘thusiasm’ in himself; “inueli Tess any 


to spare for his’ followers, Ife ates 
(or ‘séettis "to! care nothing) 


‘Sharpetied by his: spleen, 
‘We 


ders,’ and “Mr. Vahsittart’s’ ROU Ga 


f ings 5 Mand étorts thet Oi? Gieirshedds 
“hy the finest: Style GF" ‘éxeeution i hra- 
aie ti 1s Tike ‘being. presthPorta 


t Jud s eodst 


4 Pe tnnit noe ‘be. daderstada | as ft Hall Participating’ in aHane Meantivionts ithis' nyay 


“trideed be owind to"ouk infitinity Of jidgnents “andi cei tainly the-genaal abilitpsofythe 


article tells against any difference of opinion.— Ed. 
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Shnove-Tuesday,;and,,seging.a set of 
mischievous, uafeeling, boys,throwing 
atia brace of cockss.and, breaking their 
shins. ...Mr. Tierney, always. brings 
down his.man;, but beyond.this you 
feel. no-confidence in him; you,take no 
interest,/in, his movements, but, as he 
is instrumental.im annoying, other peo- 
ple. He,{(to :all appearance) has, no 
great point, to, carry, himself, -and no 
wish to:bethought,to have any im- 
portant, principle at, stake... He 1s by 
much toasincere for a; hypocrite, but 
is. not enough.in earnest fora parlia- 
mentary. leader,, For, others to sym- 
pathise with you; you must first sym- 
pathise, with them... When Mr. Whit- 
bread got up. to speak, you felt an 
interest inj what: he was: going to say, 
in'the success of his arguments :, when 
you hear, that Mr., Tierney is on his 
dJegs, you feel that you shall be amused 
with. an admirable display of dexteri- 
ty. and talent, but. are nearly indif- 
ferent:as,to: the result. . You leok on 
as.,at,an, exhibition of extraordinary 
skill in fencing or prize-fighting. 

Of,.all,. these, who have for some 
years, past.aspired by. tums, to. be 
leaders of; opposition,, Mr. Ponsonby 
wasj the. ;person,.who, had the fewest 
pretensions. He was,a literal arguer. 
He-aftected great sagacity and judg- 
ment, and: referred, every thing, ina 
summary way}/to,the principles. of 
common,sense,. and.the-reason of the 
case}. He abownded, in truisms, which 
seldom,-go.far,in deciding disputable 
points..') Hie, generally; reduced. the 
whole,-range of; the.debate ito the 
narrow compass of a self-evident, pro- 
position :-+to. make sure of his object, 
che; began, by, takingy.the question, for 
granted, and necessarily, failed, when 
he came; to)the particular.application. 
He was not. aware,of the maxim, that 
he. who;proyes,too,much, proves. ne- 
thing.,,, His.turn.of observation was 
legal,,.not; acute: his. manher,was 
_dary,, but, his blows; were not hard: ‘his 
features were: flat.on his face, and his 
arguments did not stand out from the 
question...; He might.have.been,a,to- 


lerable,special-pleader,. but-+he.was.a . 


bad) .orator,.iand, I,think,. a; .worse 
politician,’;.Any.,one who ;argues.on 
strict, logical grounds, must, be. pre- 
pared, to go,alllengths,,.or, he. will be 
sure; to,.he defeated; at;emery, step; he 
takes: but this gentleman’s principles 
were of axery.cautious and temporis- 
ing casticd haveseen him, morethan 
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“as alluring, in_this_ style. 
first surprise. and startling, effect is 
over, and the deyoted champion. of 
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once, give himself great airsoyer those 
who. took more general views of the 
subject ; and he was very fastidious 
inthe choice of,associates,, with. whom 
he would condescend to.act. 
_ Mr. Ponsonby’s style of speaking 
was. neither instructive nor entertain, 
ing.; In this respect, it was the re- 
verse of Mr. Grattan’s, which was 
both. To see thelatter make onc of his: 
promised motions on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, was one of the most extra- 
ordinary. exhibitions, both bodily and 
mental, which could possibly be wit~ 
nessed. -You;saw 2 little cddly-com- 
pacted figure of a man,, with a large 
head and features,—such as they give 
to. pasteboard masks, or stick upon 
the shoulders of Punch in the puppet- 
show,—rolling about like a. Mandarin 
—sawing the air with his whole body 
from head to foot, sweeping the floor 
with a roll of parchment, which he 
held in one hand, and throwing his 
legs and arms about like the branches 
of trees tossed by the wind :—-every 
now and then striking the table with 
impatient vehenience, and, ina sharp, 
slow, nasal, guttural.tone, drawling 
out, with due, emphasis and. discre- 
tion, .a set. of little smart antithetical 
sentences,—all ready-cut, and dry, 
polishedand pointed ;--that seemed as: 
if they “ wouldJengthen out in succes~ 
sion to,the crack of doom.” , Allitera- 
tions were tacked to alliterations,--in- 
ference was dovye-tailedinto inference, 
—and the. whole derived new brilli- 
ance and piquancy from, the contrast 
it presented to the uncouthness. of 
the speaker, and the monotony of his 
delivery. His were compositions that 
would have done equally well to be 
said or sung... The rhyme was placed 


at the beginning instead of the end of 


each line ; he sharpened the sense on 


‘the sound, and clenched an argument 


by corresponding letters of the alpha- 
bet. It must be-confessed, that there 
was something meretricious, 2s well 


After the 


his country’s, cause, goes. on ringing 
the changes.on, ‘the Irish People and 
the Irish Parliament *—on. “ the Gui- 
nea_and the Gallows,/ as theultimate 
resources of the English government, 
—on ‘ministerial anismanagement, 
and privileged protligacy,’—we be- 


gin to feel..that, there is, nothing in 


these ;quaint, and,.attected, verhal.co- 
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incidences more nearly allied;toitruth 


than, falsehood,:—there..is..a sant. of 


directness, and simplicity in this warp- 
ed and garbled style ;, andyour, atten+ 
tion is drawn off from the importance 
of the subject by a shower of epi- 
grammatic conceits, and fanciful phra- 
seology, in which the orator chuses to 
veilit. It-is hardly’ enough to ‘say, 
in'defence of this jingle of words, (as 
well as of! the ‘overstramedhyperbo- 
lical ‘tone of: declamation ‘which ‘ac- 
companies it) that it isja “custom 
of Ireland.” * ‘The’ same objection 
may be made: to ‘it in point! of taste 
that has been made to the’oldfashion- 
ed, obsolete practice of cutting trees 
into the shape of arm-chairs and pea~ 
cocks, or to that style of landseape- 
gardening, where 


Grove neds to. grove, each alley has a bro- 
ther, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other— 


and Iam afraid that this objection 
cannot be got over, at least, on this 
side the water. tT 

The best Irish speaker I ever heard 
(indeed the best speaker without any 
exception whatever) is Mr: Plunkett; 
who followed Mr. Grattan in one of 
the:debates on the Catholic!question 
above alluded to!»:The contrast was 
not a little striking ; and it was cer- 
tainly:in fayour.of Mr. Plunkett... His 
style of workmanship was more man- 
ly and more. masterly, There were 
no little Gothic ornaments or. fantas- 
tic excrescences, to catch and break 
the attention: no. quaintness, witti- 
cism, . or conceit... Roubilliac, after 
being, abroad, said, that “ what he 
had seen there made his own work in 
Westminster Abbey look like tobacco- 
pipes.” You had something of the 
same sort, of feeling with respect, to 


Mr. Grattan’s artificial and_ frittered 


style, after, hearmg Mr. Pluinkett’s 
defence of the same. side the question. 
He went strait forward to his end 


LOxvt: 


witha force;-equalto his rapidityo 
He. removed, all obstacles, asshe-adw 
vanced. He ,everturnedMr. Banks: 
with his, right-hand, ‘and,.MrjChanles) 
Yorke.with his, Jeft--—thewnermat 
chronological question! of thei Ooncors! 
dat, and the other;as to the origin 6f 
the Corporationand> Test Acts; hOne' 
wonders how they} ever gotrup agam,| 
or trusted themselyes onia ground of: 
matter-of-fact-ever/after, (Mri Secres 
tary Peele did not offer: to, put:timself: 
in his way....No part) of.:the subject; 
could’ come, amiss -to him+-historyy: 
law, constitutional -principle,o:coms 
mon feeling, local prejudices; general: 
theory,—all was alike within:hisreach: 
and his controul., Having settled: one 
point, he passed on to, another, earry~ 
ing his hearers. with him:—it» was 
as if he knew. all,that couldcbe. said 
on the question; and was:anxious.te 
impart his knowledge «without any: 
desire of shining! , ‘There wasmdiaf= 
fectation, no effort, /but equals ease 
and earnestness...) Everything: was 
brought. to bear that could»answer: 
his purpose, and. there was nothing 
superfluous. His eloquence sweptax 
long like a river, 


Without o’erflowing, full. 


Every step told: eyery sentence went 
to account. J cannot say that there 
was any, thing very profound.or ori-. 
ginal in argument,, imposing,in,imas 
gination, or, impassioned. -in.,.senti= 
ment, in. any part of this, address—. 
but it was, throughout impregnated 
with as much; thoyght,. imagination 
and passion, asthe; House..would -be 
likely to understand or sympathise 
with., It, acted, like aloadstone to.the 
feelings of the House ;.and the speak- 
er raised, their enthusiasm, .and. cars. 
ried their, conyictions jas far as:he 


‘wished, or,as.it:was practicable... ‘The 


effect. was. extraordinary.:,the,.ims 
pression grew. stronger from, first, to 


last... No one.stinred the whole, time, 
and, at the end, the lobbies were 


“* Tiberty is a custom of England,” said a Member of .Congress; who-seems alse 
tobe of opinion, that. itis a. custom. more honoured. in the breach than the, observance. 


+. by no,means wish. to, preclude Mr, 


Kit } Phillips from, trying annually. to, naturalize 
his favourite.made of oratory ,at. watering-places, in this. country, or;an Eyangelical So- 


cities held at, the. Egyptian-hall, .where. it is not out.of characters; We.may there assure. 
his hearers, with. great intpunity, that, Dr, Franklin's. orthodoxy :Was never .called..in 


question, 3; and rank Moses and Mahomet together ‘as true. prophets,. (by. wiztue. of the. 


iy 


gether for; the. same reason... 


St, letter of their mames) in opposition, to. the 


oft 


jon ob k iva i to notision 
hike June’s«swansj dimk?dodndcinseparablel vi!{ voxitex; { 


infidelity of Paine and. Priestley, who go tar. 
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crowded: with smembers’ going up 
stairsiand saying, © Well,’ this is’a 
speech .wortho going’ without one’s 
‘dhiner to hears,” (Oh, unequivocal 
testimony “of applause!) “ there has 
been:nothing like this’ since the ‘time 
of: Fox,” &e.°' For myself, 1 never 
hedrd ariy other speech that I would 
haves given ‘three farthings to have 
madesoIt did not ‘make the same 
figure’ in ‘the: newspapers the next 
‘day 3! for it;was but imdifferently re- 
ported,owing to the extreme fluency 
with'which it was delivered. There 
was no. boggling, no straggling, ir- 
relevant matter ;you could not wait 
for him atithe end of a long parenthe- 
sisy: and’ ‘go on with your report as if 
nothing had‘happened in the interval, 
asis sometimes the case,* — and be- 
sides, for the reason above given, it 
was:ia speech better calculated to 
strike ‘in the hearing than the perusal ; 
for:though it was fully up to the tone 
ofthe House, the public mind can 
bear stronger’ meats. Another such 
speech would have decided the ques- 
tion; andmade the difference of four 
votesby? which it was lost. While 
the impression was fresh in the mind, 
‘it was not easy for any one, pretend- 
ing to honesty, to look his neighbour 
in'the face’and vote against the mo- 
tion: But Mr. Plunkett, inthe mean 
time, ‘sailed for Ireland. Any one 
who''can“speak ‘as he''can, ‘and is a 
friend to his own, or any other coun- 
try; ought riot to let the present men 
retain their’ seats’ six’ months longer. 
Nothing but the -will is wanting.— 
The ability, “Y will venture to say, is 
there. 

And what shall I say’of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh—that sponter’ without be- 
ginning, middle, or end—who has not 
‘atv idea in his head, nora word to say 
for himself—who' carries the House 
of Comimons by his manner alone— 
whio bows ‘and smiles assent and dis- 
sent—who makes a dangling proposi- 
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tion of-his person, atid’ his’ himself~a 
drooping figure of speech“what shall 
I ‘say or this inanimate “automaton? 
Nothing! For what ‘can ‘be “said of 
him? . ’ 
Come. then, expressive ;silence,, muse. .his 
praise. -f 

Neither have, Lany.thing:to say\of 
the style.of ‘eloquence of) Mr. Alder- 
man, Wood,,.or Mr.,;Waaithman, or 
Sir W.. Curtis—except that the latter 
always appears to me) a:very fit and 
lively representative of the good liv- 
ing, drinking, and eating, of the city. 
This is but reasonable... The bodies 
of the city, not, their, minds, should. 
be represented... A, large turtle m 
the House (with a» proxy to the mi- 
nister) would answer. the purpose 
just as well. 

Mr. Wilberforce is a speaker whom 
it is difficult to class either with mi- 
nisters or opposition. His character 
and his pretensions are altogether 
equivocal.  Heis‘a man of some abi- 
lity, and, at one ‘time, had. considers 
able influence. He is what might ‘be 
called’ “*.a sweet speaker:’’ his silver 
voice floats and glidesuup and down 
in the air, as if it was avoiding every 
oceasion of offence, and dodging the 
question through its various avenues 
of reason and interest: 
In‘many a winding bout 
Of melting softness long drawn out: 


There is a finical flexibility of pur- 
pose, and a cautious curiosity of re- 
search, that would put you in pain 
for him, if the want of proper self-re- 
spect did not take away all’common” 
fellow-feeling. His stratagems ‘are 
so over-wrought that you wish them 
to fail: his evasions are so slippery. 
and yet so palpable that you laugh in” 
his ‘face. Mr. Wilberforce is a man 
that has always two strings to, his 
bow: as an orator, he is a kind ‘of 
lay-preacher in parliament, — He is'‘at 


continual hawk and buzzard Detween 


_* The best speeches are the worst reported, the worst are made better. than they are. 
Thiey both finda convenient newspaper level. bg eit tn ca 

+- His Lordship issaid to speak ‘French! with as little hesitation ashe doeshis natiye~ 
tongtie ; and orice Madea speech in that language to the Congress for three hours with 
out interruption. ‘The'sehtimeénts, we may be'sure, were not English.’ Or'was it’on that’ 
océasion ‘that’ Priticé 'Talléyratid made’ his observation, “ that speech’ was ‘given to man to” 
edticeal his “thotights’? ®” Fcantot agree with” Mr."Hobhotise' ii his"eompliment to’ the” 


expression Which® Isabey hus! given to, Tord 


hii it! the’ piéture of the Congress? 


Castlérehth’s fice in the Hivlated figure “ok? 


ORG Od Gassicdl HEHE OF (MIE obhouse’s Would” 


have supplied a better interpretation of it. But I do not think the French aitist has done’s 
his Lordship justice. His fedturesyare iniarked);but the-expréssion. is:tormant. 


character and. conscience; ;. between 
popularity and court-favour, between 
his loyalty and.,his religion, between 
this world and. the next. _ Is not, this 
something like trying to seryeGod and 
Mammon? He is anxious to stand 
fair with the reflecting part_of the 
cémmunity, without giving umbrage 
to power. He is shocked. at. vice. in 
low stations : 


But,’tis the fall degrades her to a whore; 
Let greatness own’ her, and stie’s mean no 
more. 


He would go with the popular 
cause as long as it was popular, and 
gave him more weight than he lost 
by it; but would desert it the instant 
it became Gbnoxious, and that an ob- 
stinate adherence to it was likely to 
deprive him of future opportunities of 
doing good. He had rather be on the 
right side than the wrong, if he Joses 
nothing by it. His reputation costs 
him nothing ; though lie always takes 
care to saye appearances. © His vir- 
tu¢s compound for-his vices ina very 
amicable manner.» His hutnanity is 
atthe horizon, three thousand. miles 
off+his servility stays at honié, at 
the: beck of the minister. He un- 
binds the ‘chains of Africa; and ‘helps 
(wes trust’ without meaning it) to 
rivet those of his own country, ‘and 
of Europe. Asa general trath,— 
(not meaning any undue applica- 
tionin’the’ present instance,) it may 
be'affirmed, that’ there is not a more 
insignificant “as well’ as dangerous 


character /crawline between heaven 
and earth, than that of the pretended” 


patriot, and philanthropist; who has 
not courage to take the plain reward 
of vice or virtue—who crouches’ to 
authority, atid yet dreads the cetisure 
of the world, who gives'a sneaking 
casting vote on the side of consciende 
only when he can do it with impuni- 


ty,--or else throws the ‘weight of his. 
reputation into the scale of his fite- 


restand: the profligacy of others—who 
makesan ‘affectation of: principle’ a 


stalking-horse to iis pitiful desire of 
distinction; and betrays a cause, soon- 


er than commit ‘himself. 


“Out upor stich Half-faced fellow.” 


ship: ) Ve have anether example of 
trumpery: ambition “m@the’pérson of 


Mre-G. 2Wyrine's who, officiotis, in 


defatigable in his petty waifare with! 


the abuses of power, is chiefly nixtows ” 
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“demeéanour. “Lawy 
tule, are ‘the very | 
“the TouseY if there are a few nominal, 
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to stand . well. with. those-whosance 


tion them. i 
literally, not,to,do.ewil that .eood may 
He is so tearful of imap: 


He interprets the«.text. é 


come. . Hels rful of the,inapus ; 
tation of the least. wreng, that he will ; 
never do.or: let any, one. else, do. the: 


greatest rights; Summum, jusesmmma. 
injuria, has, nexer entered, his. -head.... 


He is the dog inthe political manger: 
a technical marplot., He takes. a-sys-: 
tematic delight.in. giving aJift-to,his. 
enemies, and in hampering his friends. 
He is a regular-whipper-in. onthe side 
of opposition, to,..all. these, who go 


matical notions...of discretion, and 
propriety... He sets, up, for ;a, bas 
lance-master of the constitution, and, 
by insisting en its; never,..deyiating 
from its erect, perpendicular ~pos- 
ture, is sure to have. it; overturned.. 
He professes to be greatly scandalized 
at the abuses, and, corruptions, in, our 


“ancient institutions, which are “as 


notorious. as the sun at. noon-day,.’ 
and would , have them, .remoyed— 
but he is much more scandalized at 
those indisereet_persons-who bring. to 
light any of these. notorious. abuses, 
in order to have them, remedied,.:,..He 
is more angry at. those with.whom.be 


but a hairs-breadth. beyond his prag-... 


differs in the smallest iota..than. at,, 


those who, differ, from him, fote.celos 


and is at. mortal enmity. .,withveyery:., 
antiministerial measure that.is:net.so,: 
clogged with ,imbecility, and. abjec-. 


tions. as,.to, be impracticable. ar, abso- 


lutely unayailing...He.is.therefore, a 
bad, partisan, aud does little mischief, 
only, because he is) little. attended, to, 
Indeed, his voice. is against him... 
I did, ‘not., much -jike .Sir:Sa- 


House :—his,, self-important, assump-+ 


tion of second-hand. truths, and. his 
impatience. of; contradiction,.as-if, he 


gave his time to humanity there for 
‘nothing. too lem 
“speaker; as Garrow was too dlippant. . 


He. was. too, .solemn:.a 


and, fluent. "The latter appeared. to 
have nothing to do but to talk non- 
sense by the yard, for. the pleasure.of 


‘exposing himself or being exposed by. 


others." He might be said to holdin 
his hand a general retainer for absur- 
dity, and to hold his head up in the 


pillory of ‘his ‘own folly with. a, very. 
lushing , gaiety.of 
CIS, AS,.a.generak. 


tmabasted and tn) 
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muel ‘Romilly’s significant, oraeular.. 
.way of laying down, the, law.in. the 
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exceptions; itis Betatife. thy are tot 
lawyers. 

“Pdo Wot recdllect any other speaker 
‘of Hportance but’ Mr. Canning ; and 


he “equirés | aChapter by himself. 


This then I would try’to estimate 
hiwe=<The ‘oratorand the writer do 
not'always belong to the same: class 
of hiteHectual chitracter : nor is it, T 
think,“m ‘general, fair to Hidge of the 
merit of popular harangues by reduc- 
ing them to the statidard of literary 
compositing. Something, — —a great 
deal,—is to be given. to the aiten- 
ness*of the emerfency, the want. of 
preparation, the instantaneous and 
effectual, but passing appeal to indi- 
vidual character’: feelings, and events. 
The “speaker Has less time allowed 
him to enforce his ‘purpose, and to 
produce the’ impression he aims at 
than the writer: ‘and he is therefore 
entitled to produce it by less scrupu- 
lous, by more obvious and fugitive 
means. He must strike the iron while 
it is hot. The blow must be prompt 
aud decisive. He must mould. the 
convictions and purposes of his hear- 
ers while they are under the influence 
of passion ‘and circumstances,—as the 
glass-blower moulds the vitreous fluid 
with his breath. If he can take the 
poptlar mind by surprise, and stamp 
on it, while warm, the impression de- 
sired,’ it isnot to be demanded whe- 
ther the same means Would have been 
equally successful on cool reflection 
or after the most mature deliberation. 
That‘is‘not the question at issue. At 
a moment’s notice, the expert debater 
is able to start some topic, some'view 
of a subject, which answers the pur- 
pose of the moment.” He can ‘sug- 


gesta dextrous evasion of his adver. 


saties’ objections, he knows when to 
seize and take advantage of the im- 
pulse of popular feeling, hé'is master 
of the dazzling feriee of ‘argument, 


“the punto, thé Stoccado, the rever-. 


so,” the shifts, and quirks, and palpa- 
ble''topics of debate; he caii wield 
these at pleasure, and employ them 
to advantage on the spur of the occa- 
siort—this’ is all that. can be required 
of him ; for it is ‘all that is necessary, 
and all ‘that he tndertakes to do.. 
That another” could “bring. forward 
more ‘weighty reasons, offer more 
wholesome-advice, convey more sound. 
and extensive information in an inde- 


finité period, is nothing to the. os 


Vou. il. 
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pose; for all’ this Wigdont' and. know- 
ledge would he of no avail th ‘the sup.’ 
posed’ circumstances 5 the’ éritical op-,. 
portunity for action. would ‘be Jost, 
before’ any use could‘ be: ‘made of it, 
The one. thing needful in’ public , 
speaking is ‘not: to’say what is’ best, 
but the’ best. that can’ be, said ina 
given time, place, and circumstance. 
The great qualification therefore of a 
leader in debate (as of .aleader: in 
fight) is presence of mind: he who 
has not this, wants every thing, and 
he who has it, may be forgiven al+ 
most all other, deficiencies; “The cur- 
rent coin of .his..discourses..may .be 
light and worthlessin itself; but if.it 
is always kept bright. and ‘ready for 
immediate use,.it will pass uagues~ 
tioned ;, and, the public. voice will 
affix to his name the praise of a sharp- 
witted,, able, fluent, and seloquent 
speaker. We ‘no further seek his 
merits to disclose, or scan his frailties 
in. theix. brief abode,"—the popular 
ear, and: echo, of popular applause. 
What, he says ,may. be. trite, pert, 
shallow,.. contradictory, false, um- 
founded,;and. sophistical; but it was 
what was, wanted.for.the,.eccasion, 
and. it told with those who heard it. 
Let it stop there, and allis well.. The 
rest is forgotten ;. ner is. it: worth re— 
membering. . 

But Mr. Canning hag.an ill habitof 
printing his speeches:. and .1..doubt 
whether the,same oratorical.privi- 
leges..can be, extended, to, printed 
speeches or.,.to: this.,.gentleman’s 
speeches In general, even though they: 
should not be printed... Whether af; 
terwards committed: tothe press or 
not, they have evidently, I.think, heen 
first committed, with great care, ‘to 
paper or to memory. , “hey. have all 
the marks, and .are char geable with 
all the malice prepense-o of written com- 
positions.. ‘They are not occasional 
effusions, but. set harangues::-‘They 

re .elaborate, dmprompius; deeply: 
concerted,.and, highl y, polished: pieces 
of extempore ingenuity,’ The repar= 
tee has. been conceived smany:meonths. 
before the luckless obser vation which 
gives ostensible birth» to. its cand ani 
argument, woven intoa, dehate.is' suré’ 
to. be .the, counterpart ortag-ehd ‘of: 
some worn-out sephisin -of several 
years’ standing., Mrx Canningis not?! 


so properly.an OF ALOR, as anauthorres!25 
citing. his.own.compositions, | Hefore- 


2G 


ages 


L8G 


Lonouraple 


“quickened_ nor retarded, neither, ele- 


~ vated nor depressed by...“ the. hear 
_ dim’s that now, rise on, the one side, or 


“are now echoed. from: the other ;”— 
‘never diverted into laughing gaiety, 
‘never hurried mto uncontrolable pas- 
‘sion—till he is regularly delivered in 
the course of the same number. of 


“hours of the labour of, weeks:.or 


mouths. .'T'o those who are inthe se- 
cret_of the arts of debating, who, are 
versed in the complicated. tactics of 
parliamentary common- splace,, 
is nothing very mysterious in the, pro- 
_ cess, thou chit startles the uninitiated. 
~The fluency, the monotony, ..the ;yn- 


‘ampressible; 1 Imposing style of his.elo- 


cution, —‘ swinging slow, with sullen 
‘yoar,” like the alternate oscillation, of 
a-pendulum—afraid of being, thrown 
“off hisbalance—never trusting himself 
“with ‘the smallest inflection of tone, or 
“mauner from the impulse of the mo- 
“ment,—all shew that the “speaker .xe- 
“Ties on, the tenaciousness. of  his..me- 
“mory, not. on the quickness.and ferti- 
‘fity of his invention.., Mr. Canning, 
ct apprehend, never answered aspeech: 
‘ “he answers, OF affects to-answer.some 
“observation , in a speech,. and ,,then 
amanufactures a long, tzr-ade out, of, his 
A “motherswit and arts well-known 
“He caps..an, orationy,.as 
sol. boys eap verses; and getsaup 
“his oracular ;responses, as Sidrophel 
‘and Whackum did theirs, by: haying 
“met, with his customers of ald... ‘romn 
‘that tine ‘he) has the: debate. entirely 
“in, his” own hands, and, exercises,over 
ats sole. sovereign: sway. and: masten- 
; ne. ie ‘these ., Spontaneoys 
wos Pall of his. meses a 


OR 


ae patel of ARENDS as Mr. 
ate possesses! 
stores of his mind. are, 
thei! Antiost” source—t 


r 
He. 


unfolded... “tO, , 
af SIC lores. 
philosophic” 


re 


‘historic page, the 


“and mei sling sustain 
“bya sort of rhetorical Joinrhand, to 
"tack on to, some. straggling, abserva- 
~ tion dropped . by, some, 
~ Member ;—and so, goes on,,with fold- 
ed arms ‘and sonorous. voice, .neither 


LOVER yi5 
glossy, beattyand sickens at hopeless 


operfeetiony 


there | 


slight and worthless..2,, 


“The—amplest- 


: tee 


2 ath \paragt a ch senator dlocaehl. 


€ Beh gnalenre gio albohére 
‘till fra ‘sensé) adbes atustheir 


.Qun fmedem -orator’s 
thoughts have beenideclarédiby sotne 
to have.all the elegance of theantice ; 
I should say, yth¢ythave omly;theifra- 
gility,and, smoothness; of; plasterscast 
copies!s ts tisssteb 10 < 

If I were conipelled. 40 characterize 
Mr. Canning’s style:by ai single: trait, 
I should say that hejis a:merei pato- 
dist 1 verse OY prose, in reasohing~or 
in wit. He: transposes.argumentscas 
he. does images,,and, makes: sophistry 
of, the, .ones and burlesque, ofothe 
other. | “What's sérious;:he-turms:to 
farce.” ‘This.is perhaps, nob artiin 
him, so much.as nature, (The ispeei- 
fie levity of his mind causesfitito sub- 
sist, best in, the, rarified\atmesphere 
of indifference,and.scerntyit attaches 
most Interest.and. importance oto; the 
Thereoisca 
striking want of) solidity: andiakeep- 
ing in this person’s characténos:Bhe 
frivolous,:the; equivoeal,)is his:delight 
--the element injswhiehohe, ispeaks, 
and. writes, and dhasbissbeingsasiqn 
orator, and: poeto; Byzapplyimg to: or 
and ;. contemptible .6bjects 3 the * 


abavs of ovis 


.guage,or ideas whichyhave bee so 
propriated.-to high and; syalling: con- 


templations » de “retluces edatiter vto 


-the sameopaltryilevel, omrendetsAhe 


former...doubly; xidioulotis.s 3: Onc the 
same, principle, ori frominet feeling 
the due forqeand weight, of idiffenent 
-things,as; ‘they ‘afieet: either theiima- 
peer obs thes) mnderstanding,: she 
brings, the slenderest: and amest;evan- 
sescentianalggies to. haar, oit; the most 
Amportant }.conelasions;s: establishes 
some, factan ihistory by; giving sit the 
orm, of, an, idle, interrogation, sike a 
school boy jdedlaiming: joni ther knows 
not, whats,and thinks to-ometiturnhe 
fixed, sentiment, Of aiwhele peopleshy 
an, interjection Of jsurprazé at y vthat 
‘he, knows toibe; unavoidable: andsam- 
answerables sj There cis tmories ofthe 
gravity of the statesman, of the en- 


~thusiasm of the ae the impatient 


Zeal of the Dart Ai png. 
M6 di Da mae e disguise 
of pompous Necemartnn or theiaieor 
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pcr cor pea personal corisequénée, 

~cythie odke gant utrifler,s ‘the! thotightless 
moépigninninatist; ‘spreading’ ee witty 
-idanbots painted plumes)” to catch the 
otbaledtia of popularapplause; orto flut- 
hetiai Gusthd tainted breéZe. of ecourt-fa- 
tiatdurts Ass those: sainie Pad so 

estems he vaincand light;’““néver ap- 


ephying his hand to'useful wstiins or 


oohas nitid: toosober<trith, oA thinid’s ° 
- sbeitig: evident, is: tochim ‘a‘reason for 
-calttenipting » to‘ falsify it? ‘its? being 
jerightts: a reason’ forostrainifig’ every 
nerve to evade or defeatit at al events. 
Stanight/appear, that? with him in- 
jmerston is: the order of nature. cev9tri- 
-cfles lightias cain,’ are” ‘to’ his! under- 
pa Fee f comfiemati ions “strong as 
exproots: ofhotyewnt:? and he winks 
randighuts his apprehension up to the 
most selemm and momentous truths 
asigross!and' vulgar errors. His poli- 
ti¢al crvedsis of an entirely fanciful 
andefictitious texture—a kind of mo- 
tal, cirelxgious; politica, and senti- 
mental filliyre-work : or it is made 
sap oof monstrous pretexts, and idle 
shadows; ade spurious theories, and 
mock-alarms. fence his gravest 
reasoningsyhave very much ‘an air of 
edicealedi irony 5 anit might some-= 
tiniedalmost be suspected that; by his 
partial, loose, wand unguarded SO- 
plrisms; he meant to abandott the very 
scause ‘he profésses to magnify and ex- 
tol.* or It eiscindeeds his boast, ‘his 
pede his pledoitas & to make the 
-worse® appear ithe: better reason 5” 
owhichshe’ does) with the® pertiess’ of 
sa 'sehvol-boy, and the-effrontery of a 
prostitutes he ‘assumes indecent 'pos- 
wtures’ inthe debate, confounds ‘the 
isense ot right and wrong ?by ‘his li- 
centions disregard of ‘both} puts! hé- 
mMestyioutsof Jean tendhncso by the 'fa- 
sniliarity %f Mis proposals, mikes “a 
gests of: or Sapiie -<stakes' the rose 
arom ‘the? fair forchead of a Viitustis 
cause; aids plantsoacblister there? 
The. House of! Lords does’ not! at 
presen’ display muchoof the wrists. 
cracy! of talent.22 The seéne! 46 hy Ho 
Meapip so “amusing! OF “drainatic hére 
‘as'in the Houseiot "Cowon! Evéry 
speaker seems tovelainy his priviles ot 
ee ug it? ahe awfal attention! is = 
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auiditérs: MOH ty ey ‘ated: while thére 
is’ ‘any? rdasonable Hope. ofa ‘return : 

but it is Wot easy to hear “Lord Gren- 
Wille’ ‘repeat: the ‘same: thitig régularly 
‘four times’ over, in different words— 
tolistén’'to the Marquis ‘of Wellesley 
whid Hever. lowers” his ‘Voice’ for’ four 
‘hows’ fibin, the ‘time’ hie begitis,. ‘Nor 
uttets’ the’ commonest ‘syllable in, a 
tone” Below that ‘in °which’ Pierre 
curses “the? Senate: Lord “Holland 
might have’ other pretensions to. ala- 
crity of mind than an impediment of 
speech} and‘ Lord Li verpool might ine 
troduce less of the vis inertia of office 
into his’ official ‘harangues. than ‘he 
does. “Lord Bllénboratigh was great 
“in the extremity of an cath.” “Lord 
Eldon,’ ** his*face “twixt tears and 
siniles contending,” “never loses his 
place or his temper. Ut, isa pity to 
see Lord Erskine sit silent, who was 
once’ < Y popular and powerful speaker ; 
and when he does get up to speak, 

you wish he had said nothing, This 
nobléman, ‘the ‘other day, on his re- 
turn to Scotland after au absence. of 
apy years, made a Sitiking speech on 
the instinctive and itidissoluble at- 
tachment of all-persoris to, the coun- 
try where they are, born,—which he 
considered as an initiate and unerring 
principle of the Lumai mind ;" and, 

in expatiating on. the advaritages ‘of 
“patriotism, argued, by way of iflus- 
tration, that if it were not for this 
original dispensation of j Providence, 
attaching, and, ‘as it were, rooting 
every one to the spot where he was 
bred and’ born) Leis il sdé jety ‘could 
tiever have existed, por mankind ‘have 
Beén reclaimed : from’ "thé barbarous 
“and wandering way: of life; to which 
they were in the fing t iristance addi¢- 
‘teat How these persons should’ be- 
‘come attached hy habit “to” ‘places 
Whéreit appears, from their vagabond 
dispositions, they never btdyed ‘at all, 

fan over-sicht of the’ speaker which 
‘retains unexplaiiied.” On ‘the’ same 
‘édCasion; ‘the leaned Word,” inorder 
‘td? prodice dn “effet? ‘observed that 
when, advancing” farther: north; ‘he 
‘sKould eome’to thé’ ‘old “play et ouhd 
“ear ‘His’ father’s’ thaistony wheére. he 
ised’ tb Bt at bal i w hen'a Child; ‘his 
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his Grohe ke the Wags: oF fi gilt? and yin 
elegy on’ the! ier esi cis the “English ‘CoH 
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The Garden— The Cider Cellar. 


1 serisations would be of a most affent- 
: ingicdesériptions'° This is possibles 
but his:Lordship réetuiried hornewards 

the nextday, thinking;*no Uoubt, “he 
thadianticipated all the-sentitnent°of would have’ answered’ all® the’ same 
thejsituation? (“Thisputs one iitmind purpose ‘fo’ Or said. you" ‘had been 
of they storyoné has “heatd-of “Fom down!” aCe 

Sheridan, who told his'father he‘had iin sais nae eon vageeail 


384 Lt, 
oo down to the hottom of a coal- 
to°« Then, you aré d"fodl, Tom” 
ria the fathers wi y 80: sir ?# 
—“« Because; said® che UBetise? a it 
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A Garden lies in solemn peace, 
“ Where shadows fall from cypress trees ; 
ae Within its. bounds life’s noises cease; 
The drowsy here may sleep at ease : 
Morn, noon, and night, incessantly, 
The Gardener toils, whom none can spy! 


“* A pensive, yet a happy place ”— 
The turf is green, the walks are still ; 
Here weed and flower, with equal grace, 
Rest upon each little hill: 
And when -with life’s long road opprest, 
How sweet is this fair Garden’s rest | 


Vast are this Garden’s planted grounds— 
So it hath been, and so it must ; 

And countless are its mossy mounds, 
Where precious seed lies deep in dust : 

When they have ceased more seed to bring, 


Then from the mounds the flowers shall spring! 


THE CIDER CELLAR. | 


I read with much pleasure, in Tre 
Lonnon: Macazine, a delightful pa- 
per entitled,.: Recollections of the South 
Sea House.:There was arfine antique 
air aboutrite which became the sub+ 
ject: the ‘characters were sketched 
with: delicacy, :and their foibles and 
good qualities drawn out in the truest 
spirit, of humanity. I was carried 
back: at once: into the days when 
Steele, and Addison, and Garth, were 
flesh and blood like ourselves. » Now 
they are mere names:--and names; ‘in+ 
deed, of little poweror interest, except 
with elderly ‘gentlemen like myself, 
who still entertain a respect for what 
was venerable in:childhood ; and who 
do not readily ‘consent to float up and 
down, backwards and forwar rds, on 
the varying tide of literary opinion. 

There is something pleasant to me 
in-the circumstanee of anessay touch- 
ing upon, oreven being dated from, 
# particular spot in London. It iden- 
tifies' the writer, as it were, with the 


town; and gives him ‘an authority to 
discuss ‘any thing’ 'metropolitan——Tt 
is an advantageous: record ‘too: of ‘the 
place ‘itself. For ‘my own part, "1 
never go by Wills, or thé Grecian} 
without ‘thinking ‘of former times, 
when the °owits’ and the Jearned 
were wont*to“assembte there 3 and; 
though: the ‘first has assumed a‘hew- 
fangled appearance, and is called an 
«¢ Hotel,” I have, more’ than’ once, 
sat there invoking the spirits of those 
famous essayists, who have conferred 
on it ‘immortality. T have even mixed 
in the bustle at Batson’s, and eaten 
a steak at Dolly’s, ‘on'the strength of 
their ‘old reputations.—W hat ‘a nis 
tory would any one ‘of those’ places 
furnish !—-What ‘quips, and ‘cranks, 
and jests;—what learned debates and 
rich colloquies have been had there! 
—What wine has been*spilt!—W hat 
ink !—Now, ‘the Grecian and Will's 
are the mere haunts of lawyers. The 
learned and the witty’ have’ been 
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driven westward: -—,where sword, 
knots, and .smiles, and: ruffles: were 
once seen, there ismothing now. visible 
but, the; sallow, visages of, barristers 
and attorneys;——and, the silence, of 
the spot is broken only by the rustling 
of papers, or an occasional call for a 
pint of port! 

Among the celebrated places of re- 
sort in London, there is one of which, 
no notice has been hitherto taken, 
THE CrpER CeL.anry A few years ago 
I was in the habit of frequenting it ; 
and it was, then, I was told, rather 
on the decline: still, however, it was 
a pleasant place, pleasantly frequent- 
ed ; and it is worthy of some notice, 
as well on account of its own accom- 
modations, as of the merit of its com- 
pany. 

The Cider Cellar. is situate in 
Maiden-lane, Covent Garden. It runs 
under ground, and is conspicuous at 
night for its bright lamp, which blazes 
before the entrance, and shows you 
the Cellar, yawning like a brilliant 
Tartarus, beneath. There is some- 
thing very inviting, particularly in 
winter, in the aspect of the place. It 
has an air of warmth about it. There 
is a broad flight of stairs with quiver- 
ing lights at the bottom,—and strong 
handsome ropes at the sides, to en- 
courage and assist the timid in their 
descent, and to enable those .whose. 
heads are weaker than the ale to re- 
ascend, in, safety.--Thus much for the 
exterior./,,Phe, inside (or the Cellar) 
consists, of .one,; room, only,+rather 
spacious, but very low ; entirely .un- 
ornamented, and. having about. five 
tables, and.,@ proper, number of easy 
armchairs, for,the j;aecommodation 
of ,,the guests.) .Ityis open during 
the whole.evening,, till, midnight, but 
it, isnot much frequented, till nine 
or, ,ten,,.o-clock,,,, At.twelve' the doors 
are, shut..against further in-comings, 
-and , the,Jandlord is.:punctuah and 
inexorable, ,...The delicacies, tobe met 
with, there, ares :a'Welchirabbit, eggs 
poached,and boiled,.cider, porters ale, 
and ,strongertliquors:;--the! eatables 
are.good-and very;cheap, andsthevale, 
the, porter, and; the; eider—exéellent. 
‘Dhis,,:at least, was.the—caseca few 
YPAKE ABEL mood oved esitspolloo doit 
+ Lhe_trequenters ,of| the CidesiCel- 
Jan formerly; consisted) principally of 
«Lemplars-rmen inj thei army-san 0e- 
¢easional tradesaan » iyho haddett dis 
shop and his wife, to enjoy an hour 
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of luxury with)'a@ cigar+raiparsom or 
two--a middle-aged sirigle nian; who 
seemed ..to,have, plenty of deisuresdn 
his hands,-some beaux; whe idropped 
in, from the theatres about: half-past 
eleven——and..two,or three, stray rem 
bers.of Parliament,!o;FHere wasi even 
a Lord to be seen there now and then 
—though I never met him but twice. 
The. subjects discussed at the Cider 
Cellar were those which occur usual= 
ly sat; Coffeeshouses';2 but they were 
discussed more. generally, and with 
less ceremony—each ‘person taking 
his share’'in the débate, although he 
might not, perhaps, form one of the 
company which originally started the 
question. Politics, law, theatrical cri- 
ticism, science, the belles lettres,— 
all were handled: in a pleasant, and 
sometimes ingenious way; and catches 
and: glees,;and merry songs were sung, 
after midnight, ‘with a joviality that 
would have excited ‘the admiration 
of Mr. Justice Shallow himself.— 
At.the head of the principal table 
was (and LI. believe: still is) a large 
arm-chair,. which conferred on who- 
soeyer sat. therein, the dignity of 
chairman. during the evening. It was: 
usually occupied bya short, stout, 
elderly gentleman, who looked like a 
clergyman. Whether he was so or 
not I will not pretend to say; but he 
wore a.black coat and waistcoat, and 
powder in his hair: he had a broad 
ruddy face,» a smiling: bold eye; and 
never; to my knowledge. (or seldom) 
ventured upon’ an oath. He:wasa 
talkative person; not: ¥eryprofonnd 
td: be-sure, but he hadrsomeé:stock of 
anecdote, »which hesdealt out ‘very 
willingly and deliberately: for the be~ 
nefit of the company. He ‘was even 
eloquent about trials:atithe Old Bai= 
leyivand:.discoursed’ of executions with 
much, edifying: nonchalaice.: D‘have 
seen the oldman chirp over his third 
glass) of:brandy-andsawaters::inia way 
that»did-one’s heart:good.) Heusual= 
hysdimited himself) tozthree> glasses, 
but:oecasionally «when the:cellarowas 
full, ‘and: the: company agreeable; che 
would sayji‘6 Wilkanv! Wi think omust 
have )astee-tle! drop nore brandy tou 
night.?o Hes then} would glooksat the 
clock, : and: button:an:adad tional but- 


-ton.of vhis:-coatio as:thoughhe mart 


onby! tosstay a shortotinre longer :ssif 


soybihd somietinies:i deceived himself. 
SP his: gentleman’ wasiasi geod) tow the 


full, as a copy of Burn’s Justice, -I 


Hb Ve HEAL iin? “apse G88 vind Jaw 
| “hy the most? ie Huited smariiep with 
| hone actually i in the tomimission? 5 We 
owoulld Smile aid atFeckto expound 
1S Tower? tone! of Volle Sand! say O& cer- 
| <Bdtiily, and then Udisputé!the’ very 
“point : ‘or ‘he “Would® appeal to’ on® of 
“the company in the most caridid4 way, 
‘Sand; afterall? adlére ‘to His “awn 
‘opinions with a“resélution tiily'éx- 
eniplary. He séénied ‘ay’ though’ he 
| ‘would haté' stick “to the established 
i} | religion, or ‘any’ othér ‘systeia)’ (if it 
| | “had been ‘worth ‘his while) with the 
Oundeviating firmness of a partiza un. 
He would “havé made -a good subal- 
‘tern, and-would no‘‘inore’ have seen 
heyond the ‘vision’ of his leader than 
_ Ventidius. 
"5 ‘Next “to ‘the Srasfinan might be 
geen a handsome get iteman ike man, 
“with an Irishaccent. He expatiated 
“on most topies—but politics and law 
‘Seemed his especial delight. He would 
| “Say twice ‘aS much as'any ené of the 
i “company ori either of those subjects, 
i “and ‘sometimes he was almost’ elo- 
| “quent. Tle was niore of a’ rhetori- 
‘eian-than skilled in logie ; for, though 
“he fenced pretty well-in’ a ‘dumént, 
the was ingenious rather than ‘solid : 
his: thoughts slaya'rood deal upor the 
SyuTtade; “pant! he ‘eould’’ collect’ them 
rea dihy. He ~was ‘one of ‘these’ men 
“Wwhé can say clever things upon’ a 
wubyject! which Atiotheroriginates’s he 
>#6ssed about the ball'of debate, ratlier 
ethan carried cit’ further :—he’ never 
‘WStit slip in order to bring it up-again 
“by some profound observ: ation, which 
owould pive it anew -ecurse, or induce 
some one élse‘to‘handle it in a ditfer- 
Oem ahner! He had, in'short; nothing 
“ereative or speculative a his mind ; 
hut? lié was quick and decisive; and 
generally,’ except in matters of tast 
iil “on the Fight side ‘of the question. ¢ 
i “"< Opposité°to ‘the Trish gentleman, 


“ing intelligent ‘countenance; a ‘keen 
e, an abrupt’ ‘peculiarity of mantiér. 

hi | sie had ‘inot'so mitch of ‘anecdote a 
ia | othe’ éle#gyinian) aiid he was less inge- 
i “Hious in débatechar the Trishman; lit 
| She had a? clédrerp“and Stronger rid 

“than either? he gu the truth wherever 
“Gt was} and followed it--and He was not 
i “to be turned ‘aside either by quibble, 
; | hor ingenuity. SP ‘néver’ knew? aan 
ill “who disdained: Grnkittent of All Sorts 
| “so ‘much. He s4w how well he could 
‘Work ‘his way without “it; and’ ‘¢0n- 
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“sate “a porthy -peérson,with ‘a’ stvik- 


_ PRK. 
tHatie was 
“éonitemptibley xd - HiSElEES TH EMP AS 


‘a great’ dealer frets, Bindy witht 
certaiir limit, his intellect vas ‘perkuet. 


3 


“udéd thevefore;! Of y 


We ‘had not? fitch’ taste: fOr YEG? até. 
“gant literature,’ as may pe spp sed ed ; 


but He had certainly’ ‘a elish for“ wit, 
and he possessed “a dryonnneun "4 
proaching to‘saréisin, Which etl ell 
upon him, and lighted up qHinth HetHe 
eyes of “his igsoulates!"| Hal had dite 
defect--na amély) dit address athich!'to 
strangers, appeared ride, "and *6ver— 
bearing | but, he’was much Hked By 
those who’ kilew hint weéell® and, ain- 
der a cold ‘aspéct, he had a heat! that 
would have ‘done’ honour t6°ahyex- > 
terior in the world.’ May he eontinue 
to smoke his cigar, and enjoy himsélf 
for these thousand years to’come? | 
In ‘company ~ with’ this’? Achiffes, 
came his Patroclus, a slighter “and 
shorter man} good riaturedl: and’ un- 
assuming, though a little pertinacious 
at times; nice in‘ his distinctions “of 
palatable things ;° sometinzes amtised 
with, and sometimes shrifking’ tvom, 
the rubs of his companion;-wl nd; Hott 
ever, in rH AHESs “whete” the: sala 
were concerned referred’ 16 hinr'a 
to “an ‘oracle, * from whose: sete 
there could be aio appeal. . 
Near the above- ientibaed persons, 
frequently ‘sate a tall spare, ~ elderly 
who Tooke like'h WWebchant, or 
TE was well'y diWed 
in ‘figtires and politics ; Vand “aninsed 
hiniself “regtdarly” with one ‘phit” ‘of 
ale, aie'the! iewspaper, and ‘vanished 
“regularly ?at eleven “'0’clock>’" €m- 
derélia ‘had att Nour more perinitted 
to her/=but perhaps the ‘perltlémar 
was “matried? ’Pheré was a éertam 
Be pete! about him that did not be- 
“come the‘roont-On entering thé place, 


Q*y 


inan, 


a stock-broker' 


e, ‘‘mdst'pe orate of Course, caléulited on 


‘Teaving’ the frost’ behind them——but 
thete he’ was' ever, Neat the fire)’ stiff, 
imithawed, ‘and’ silent — the?’ ‘Haale 
> Niobe oF the Cider Cellar. This inan 
was evidently atl economist; he tiever 
‘commnitted’ ‘himself, nor fatigaied 0- 
thers.’ Ifthe had not wisdom, hé was 
at‘least' free frotr folly-+He Wa's ‘Hot 
very pleasant’; but! Pimust. say; itl’ his 
behalf ‘that te? hey er wat ted ‘either 
his’ speech oF hits, ale.” eA. ee < 
bhee. was fle ‘eathel bette, 6b 
Ajer-looking “tian, “oppdsite to’ ith ! 
His voice wa's ay’ déep’ and as’ rough 
asthe blast of December but there 


ne 


ay La 
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2 was; plain, | good-nature about, his 
_eountenance (that pleased.me-,,.Wihe- 
thex;he sipped. his: gm,andjwater, or 
puffed away his, cigar, he, seemed, to 
_be, thinkingyof past timesi OF India, 
-perhaps--Hast, or. West-,of, march- 
ings,,,and; countermarchings—ot the 
“pivouack-mof the battles-ot thecamp, 
ox, the, winter quarters}, .Now. and 
_then he, would; rise, from. this dream- 
“ing of the;mind, and,ask.the news of 
the day, ox,join m.a catch, or sing. a 
joyial, seng,;,or a mirthful.one, with 
“muscles of, the.most deadly placidity. 
“He was ajperfect contrast to the mer- 
chant, and yet both were serious, Si- 
dent men-—the first from constitution, 
{ suspect-—and the last from, circum- 
 stances.,-, | ; 

I. could. name «many, others, but 
these were the most prominent cha- 
“racters—the pillars of the Cellar. 

The rest may be spoken of en masse. 
Yet was there a little. clever, man, 
with a lively .look, full of, wicked 
mirth, and. sincerely fond of, the ale: 
another. with, a thoughtful, contem- 
plative eyes, that Plato might. have 
worn ; anda third, sensitive and..se- 
rious; who, L.have heard turned out 
to be.a poets or something almost as 
bad: he did:not become the, Cellar, for 
he drank but, little, and never smoak- 
ed—yet he could, prompt another. to 
a joke now ,and then, and .enjoy..a 
un_as much.as, his fellows. 

Besides these; there were shoals of 
beaux, and crowds of critics trom, the 
theatres—geutlemen, whowere pay- 
ing their yearly visit to London, ..and 
lawyers, soliciting bills iny Parliament. 

You might know, the man,.of fa- 
shion, partly by, his, dress, but princi- 
pally. by a certain supercilious. alr, 
which Jed him, to sneer, atthe subject 
in dispute,.or perliaps, the method.of 
handling Jit, as vulgar and. not, to. be 

endured... Ife. never entered into the 
debate, .for a, metaphor would :have 
puzzled: him, and. a paradox. would 
have. been considered as, a personal 
affront.. He came, there, merely,,to 
“Took .at the, natives; paid, indolently 
for the liquor, which he did, not.taste, 
and. gave all the change to the waiter. 

The critic, was not so generous he 

knew better the yalue of ale and, ar- 
_gument, He could smile at a repar- 
tee, aud. cut.a, joke himself, or, eyen 
“make a retort,,.. He Jinew, the stature 
of every actor, .mind and body,—his 
eye, histone, his.action, , He reacall 
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_the new publications,andjsome of the 


old ones: df he: referred, 10, a ne ws- 
papery de Maso merely; e886 what 
books were announced, anc what wes 
to. be seen, the fallowing, evening at 


the theatre.,.fle did; not.say, much, 


for,, what he, had, principally to ;say 
must, be, in print the following, mom 


ing, .and, jit), was enroughn to; speak 


through ,the, |press= At,,a, distance 
from him you might see some humble 
tradesmen,, or young;men of various 
callings, ).too , modest themselves.,to 
speak,, but, listening with, extended 
eyes, and, mouths, wide open,-—full of 
smoke,and admiration. 

The. Templars, and.men, from the 
Inns of. Court; were pleasant, inge- 
nious, facetious, or grave, as the sub~ 
jects, required... They were between 
the vulgarities of high and low life : 
they had,neither the poverty of dress 
which marks the one, nor did. they 
wear the thread-bare opinions which 
disgrace, the other. They came there 
to enjoy.themselves; and, not to look 
either up or down on the company as~ 
sembled. -- The, country; solicitors 
were:more. busy with, less right to be 
so... Chey had,.been,.all day, within 
the pale of Saint, Stephen's, until they 
seemed to have, caught the infection, 


‘and come away full of the importance: 


of debate. .,, They talkedin favous,.of 
the landed: imterests, and freely, dis~ 
cussed. the corn-laws, —+.quibbling, 
and. coinciding,’ and differing,,-and 
laughing _ boisterously about .eyery 
thing. in .its ‘tum s—full of, mirth, 


gleaned from the rustics, aud, oflearn-- 


ing collected, at their book-sogieties, 
they put forth each, alternatelythe 


wonder of one partyy and, the jestof 
the other. They: had.,ingrafted Lon- 


don manners upon.their country stoek, 


till it. was scarcely. possible ,.te,dis- 


tinguish either: ; The apple may thrive 
upon the. stock of the crab, bub the 
homely simplicities of- rural life are.of 
a. different .genus, from, the artificral 
politeness of the, town. 

And now «I have, little, er nothing 
more to say, od have, told..what, the 
Cider Cellar wasrmycans (ago: Now, 
perhaps,,.time,, $0 fond., of working 
changes, has wronght; seme;-altera- 
tions, there,, Perhaps) (the porter 23s 
’ perhaps the, cider is dis- 
pizited. Yet..wherefore,, should. I 


“suspect it, to, he thus torNo5 the, ¢ur- 


rent of ;copversation aay be, inter- 


_rupted,, but ,the; ale, d doubt; net, 
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flows as freely as ever. Cigars are as 
Plenti€ul, andveggscas fresh asi thé 
Year 18k. vol fiadny> thing ‘has fallen 
off; itis, J Suspect, theccompariy: it 
may.have becomes tess numeros/r 
less goods “Man; likeyother:gregarious 
animals,.is fond of shifting frorh Spot 


Before I commence my explanation 
of this series of Plates, so replete with 
humour, wit, and knowledge of the 
human character, it will be proper to 
premise a few remarks upon the word 
Rake itself. We Germans usually 
translate it. Liederlicher, and, indeed, 
every rake is Kin Liederlicher, (disso- 
lute person) but it is not every Ie- 
dérlicher that is arake.. For, Die Liex 
derlichkeit (dissoluteness) may, like 
poetry, be divided. into separate 
classes,—and, what is rather extra- 
ordinary, the classes are pretty near- 
ly the same in regard to each...‘The 
life of a rake may be said to belong-to 


the lyrical. division.—A genuine rake 
&c,.:.. he. talks: of 


drinks,, games, 
pills and’ potions, as school-boys, talk 
of ‘barley-sugar; -he turns day. into 
night, and night into day: He -is 
continually engaged in an. offensive 
war against lamps ; and, in cudgeling 
or being cudgeled, with the watch, 
He ruins.innocent creatures who love 
him, and fights. with men whose ho- 
nour he has injured... He throws 
away both money-and money’s- worth, 
whether it belong to himself or other 
people,—sometimes himself too. into 
the’ bargain. In doing all. this he 
seeks the acquisition of honour « it 
may. therefore,. by. chance, happen, 
that he, after all, becomes a good and 
useful member of society : ,all that ig 
wantedfor this metamorphosis, is, that 
his notions of Aonour, should change 


hh before’ he “is, himself worn-out. or 
ie q . * - . 
i nA. xtinguished: - But a. dissolute scoun- 


drel, on the contrary, has, not.the 
least’ notion of -honour, The latter 
recounts but, few of his adventures; 
he is careless of fame;—while all the 


—_—_—_— 
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preparations for the mourning are 
tively going forw 


8 of Hogarth’s Works, (E@Qet. 


to spot.—If it. be, indeed, that,ithe 
cider cellar is deserted; Jetame recom’ 
mend to you, Mr. Editor, and half.p 
dozen of your. lively colleagues, -t0; 
meet there once a week, and J, have’ 
little doubt but the place will flourish, 
and soon be as pleasant. as.eyer,,; pif: 


(Romans. 2; 


S OF HOGARTH'S WORKS: 


No. II. 


RAKES PROGRESS. 
Plate TI. 


may be recorded in hewsp 
spoken of at routes. 
that since the inven 
(the true spiritus Brin 
spirit) which enable 
chase a transitory 
the rest of their fellow mortals, at a 
trifling expence, this class of blades 
of spirit has been considerably on the 
increase. » Hogarth’s rake, however, 
is not thorough-bred: there is a cross 
in him: he “has ‘a ‘mixture of the, 
scoundrel in his blood: 
The father of our hét 


miserly, old, curmudgeon, named 
Rakewell ; 


3 an appellation which, in 
his case, can be deemed appropriate 
only by considering the word rake ag 

the synonym of ‘Scrape.’ "This name, 
along with alP thé wealth he had been ; 
all his life raking together, is now, at - 
his'death, turned over to his hopeful 
heir, Rakewell IEthe lad’ whom we. 
behold inthis Print with the milksop 
face. But’ the ‘youth affixes a very. 
‘different meaning to the name Rake. 
well; ‘and ‘the ew: signification will 
play the ‘devil with the old treasures. 
The«moment ‘which Hogarth has 
selected for representation in this first: 
plate;>is that eventful instant, soon 
after the death of the old man, when 
the’ young squire is admitted for the 
first time into the sanctum sanctorum, 
of the deceased. 'This place is a com-, 
pound ‘of’ treasury, “lumber room, 
counting-house, and archive-cham- 
ber. “Itas evident, that’ the person. 
who-has here buried so much wealth, 
has not been long buried himself, for 
ac= 


ard. He is not yet. 


apers, and 
It is pretended 
tion of brandy 
onis, or Brown's 
8 people to pur- 
elevation , above 


0 Was a rich, 


buried, for’ the Upholsterer on the. 
A actions of the former are primeipally: | ladder “is employed in hanging with 
a | undertaken to: the intent that they «black 
; FI, { it bb Re? 


the room in which the body is., 


1980] 
toilie ih state and’ another: indivi- 
dials! Kiieeling to ‘take the dimen- 
siots Of thie sable trappings in which 
the ating heit intends to walk about 
in’state. ‘Upon’ a heayy old fashioned 
dhdit}°that’seems to, be some ancient 
reliqué deposited” in this sanctuary, 
is a bulky roll of black cloth, most 
probably intended for the Upholsterer 
on the ladder—as it is not likely that 
this light-hearted yheir to thousands 
would mourn in such stuff. Thus 
the tomb, wherein the riches of no- 
bles and the plunder of cits have been 
buried, without any distinction, as in 
a common church-yard, and have 
been sleeping in expectation, of their 
reléase for the last.half century; as 
well as. the heir who has been anx- 
iously looking forward to their resur- 
rection, are both now about to be de- 
corated with the trappings of woe. 
«Pet the devil wear black,” says 
Shakspeare ! 

The signal for the release of: the 
imprisoned has not. been delayed: 
each coffin is already burst,each grave 
already opened, Gold and silver, and 
old iron, and bags. containing thou- 
sands, peep from their dungeons, and 
hail the new seen day:..documents on 
parchment, papers, inventories, bonds, 
mortgages, leases, anda long et cetera, 
roll down and are,at,the feet. of their 
deliverer, flutter around, his, knees, 
and crawl beneath, his tread!) Even 
the guineas that have been.slumber- 
ing‘next the ceiling, obey, the mighty 
summons, and descend; in,.a.golden 
shower, Only some old wigs, shoes 
and boots, broken. jugs, cups) and 
bottles, a hat-box, a, street-lanthom, 
a great-coat of Dr. Johnson's: -cut, 
seem unwilling to come forward, as if 
already conscious of, the,,.untoward 
doom awaiting them, 

Here then, now stands, our hero, 
Thomas Rake well,—with his youth- 
fuland healthy, yet somewhat vacant 
countenance. We_ should. certainly 
be disposed to say, that he was by 
nature more of the simpleton than the 
rascal, did we see his face. by itself; 
but the presence of two females’ al- 
ters the business very materially.— 
Duo cum faciunt idem non est, idem. 
The history connected with, their in- 
troduction, is as follows... The lad:is 
just arrived from Oxford; where’he 
has been doing all that is expressed 
at the Universities by the comprehen- 
sive term studying. ‘The sound that 
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has awakened? thee parchiitent' deeds; 
hasjalso,;sumnidned hither this°couplé 
of -apronss> both ofoawhich «contain 
documents; thatemayntruly be called 
opuscula-academica)'One'of them be- 
longs tothe mother the other to'the 
daughter. The former is filled with 
manuscripts of true love; the latter 
contains the fruits of over-belief—an 
embryo sketch that may in, time be- 
come a “Rakewell III. The studies 
of our young spark have been attend- 
ed with serious consequences to the 
poor, ,and,, (as we shall afterwards 
discover) good-hearted, honest, and 
faithful creature, who is .standing 
weeping by the door. The unaffect- 
ed grief of the girl is well expressed; 
but she is much'too old, and might, 
and ought to have been handsomer: 
the analyzer of beauty, however, was 
by no means successful in depicting it. 
It must’ be observed, too, that she is 
weeping, in the truest sense of the 
word—not ¢erying,—for here we per- 
ceive: the deepest sorrow and_afflic- 


tion--seeking, but without much suc- . 


cess; to! relieve’ themselves by a few 
silent tears. Her face does not ex- 
press*childish’ grief, but a profound 
and heart-felt agony that lies heavy 
in ler bosom. I said that she was 
weeping in the real sense of the word 
—and’it is necessary to giye this as« 
surance, for, ‘at times, the sex, as. is 
well known, are skilful in employing 
tears of a different sort, intended not 
so much to relieve sorrow as to pro- 
duce it. ‘This however, is not the 
case here. . 
This female’s name is Sarah Young ; 
as may be seen by examining the ex- 
tensive collection ’ of love-letters,. 
which the mother is holding in her. 
apron. The romatice must. either 
have'‘been very much’ spun .out, or 
have been played off at a furious rate. 
We can read a direction to Oxford ; 
the formula dearest’ life (a mere pre- 
missis premittendis instead of Madam) ; 
and lastly, the ‘words to marry you. 


The artist has expressed. the rest, by 


blank paper—than which the words 
in the original had probably no more: 
meaning. Thus’ we find that the 
graceless’ dog’ has been promising 
marriage ; and we can also see.a ring 
in the girl’s hand. She.is holding it 
up to him as a memento. of his_pro- 
mise: ‘but the days of promise-mak- 
ing aré ‘over, in consequence of which 
her arm has sunk in despondency 


against. her deserted——so | faithlessly 
azo 2 
deés SeHtece Side’! Phe, ‘youth, Is, chow- 
ever, disposed | ‘to. Tidnotr: her ‘notes 
Wi a Tits! ‘purse, and. he. reaches out. ‘to 
iat hig’ Spr ‘otest ‘accompanied - with, a 
huiidful “ of guine vase 86 Lam: “SOrTy 
child)’ ULE dearest” lit eg) that 
you. are, as I perceive, in a certain 
Sititation: But that ‘too, is, ‘as you 
may perceive, the case with. my Self. 
Here ‘is’ somet hine ¥ for your trouble 
and kindness. .There are many nore 
young men to be fod in'Oxford— 
one docs not Cua: but-there, take 
the.money, or I shall pay it to the 
overseers, and dpe you will get. no- 
thing.” “We may edsily suppose that 
some such words as these have issued 
from his open mouth. But his gold 
is rejected—by the daughter at least, 
that is certain. She no more attempts 
to take the money than the marble 
statue upon a monument holds out its 
hand for the fee, paid to the Verger 
who has been explaming: it.. The 
mother too, although not much of a 
Sait gs seems equally indifferent , to 
Fists bent like hers, and seconded 
Bi such a countenance, take no mo- 
hey ;—no more does Stth an elbow 
Which may be said to. be the ery 
symbol of repulsion, ee W hat, peak 
exclaims she, do. you ‘value the 
honour of my. daughter at, this rate ;’ 
as speech that, judging from her air, 
we may (Stippos se 'to be accompat nied 
witha storniof imprecations and pro- 
splietic denunciations, which, for this 
once, will ‘he exactly fulfilled—how 
much to the benefit of virtue and mo- 
“rality let experience prove. This fe- 
male” has. ring's pon three out of the 
four of her fingers which are visible : 
She has put thein on probably by Way 
of dressings hetself out for a Visit, 
which ‘she “expected to turn out more 
idvantageousty than it has,—and also 
to shew. that'she and her daughter are 
not reduced to. sink their claims in an 
acceptance of money, , 
“The young gentlem: an is listening to 
her’ invectiv es’ with great sang frotd,; 
stretching Outhis atin like a aieestod 
post, aud with, as little feeling. But 
he who can-forget what is, due to ho- 
Hour, to love, and to innocence, is vet 
SO ‘considerate as to recollect what 
may facilitate the tailor’s 
rhenit = 
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worst, workmen, , who have e the a * 

BSC a>sd 
pearance of shoemak cers: Tf ithe Aa 
servation. is correct, this Felton W. MAS 
be a bungler ‘indeed, Le ca looks, 
ever y_ inch of him). Tike a.cob ler. ‘One 
perceives playing, around,» is fh 
and lips, a something: ot " theosophical 
apocalyptical heht, —a he ification 
that rarely, I Heian visits the coun- 
tenance of a tailor,, although dt. may, 
by chance, wander. ultra. crendam— 
among other professions. than’ that ‘of 
os Crispin: This ‘man ‘is evidently 

the elect few, ‘who,, after’ a disegunt 
of 50. per cent, had their bills dis- 
charged_ in HWA Tumber-hole by the 
dachact and “our Thomas, who 
here dismiss ses his dearest. hfe, never- 
theless retains the theosophist, forthe 
present, as his tradesman, gut, of fia 
respect ! 

Directly behind our hero,..and 1 in 
immediate contact with the coat 
which he is holding back, stands | a 
table covered with documents, upon 
which are served up, two, dishes—an 
inkstand, and a bag of guineas—both 
of which are well- “known toa guest 
who avails himself of the opportunity 
afforded him, by the jittle “dispute 
upon the subject. of; honour and. ‘dis- 
grace, which his host is now main- 
faining with his dearest life, te. help 
hims self out of.one of the best dishes— 
being not exactly certain; whether he 
will be inyited to partake of it. This 
consu. maumately- pr udent visitor i is, . ber 
youd all doubt, one of the most. eX- 
pressive heads., that Hoga uth . ever 
drew. He is not, as, Gilpin pretends, 
employed in taking an inventory. of 
the, treasures, and. merely eis ott 
out the money: he is evident ly relat- 
ed to Dame Justice—an, attornéy or 
something of that kind ; ‘for under his 
right arm he-carries, the green, baize 
hag, which infallibly serves to denote 
this class of men. In this bag they 
carry about their papers, and it here 
serves to. carry off something more 

solid. than paper, How was it possible 
for’ Gilpin to imagine, that the owner 
of it. was gontented with only. chinking 
the gold of another, and, revelling I 
ima gination on “the abstract idea. of 
wealth! ; The notion of itself:3 is, “excel= 
lent, but too. refined for, our “artist, 
whoji ds maore remarkable for the, Or= 
rectness and force, than, for the deli- 

cacy of his feeling. No! the fellow 
isa knave;—did “his handling of the 
guinéas proceed from a pure esthetic 


ee 


iste or. gold, fiie¥e had undoubtedly 
Bear fore. of: ‘poetical ardour .in his 
‘Of Gok ;““ whereas, these pettifogging 
aaa are evidently keeping watch, 
While “the hand’ is committing the 
tieft. © Nye thay be asstited that he 
‘steals? “with perfect, legal security, — 
With foresight, and with the aid ofa 
plea in. Feserve. 

Although old Rake well i is dead, it 
is chiefly with him that the artist now 
brings us acquainted 5 and he still 
Jives in his portrait over the chimney, 
‘and in, the sordid pentiriousness dis- 
play éd‘through the whole. chamber. 
The use which Hogarth here makes 

of the picttire is truly excellent: how 
ihyehiously too has he’ contrived to 
inforin us that this is the old nica S 


cap! The gers th 1at ers ‘Mere 
Were those of the careful and scrupu- 
lous gold-weigher ; and the crutches 
were “his legs: these latter are of un- 
equal length, probably because their 


bwWher was lame principally on one 
side. ‘Here then, Hogarth means. to 
say, was he: wont to Aa ;—here did 


he’ place: his legs. when he reposed in 
his chair wad here used to hang his 
eye- Enitthes: at such times as he 
weighed | his guineas merelyin his 
brain, He ‘enfighter ied his darkness, 
When absolutely “necessary,” with a 
candle’s end “stuck ‘upon a save-all, 
for aig are now lying on the chimney 
piec quite burnt out, ahd ait= 
thier in reserve. This light, ‘small 
as it was, constituted, when Duthie, 
not: only the most brilliant, but. like- 
wise the ‘warmest part of this, fire- 
side,—of which the fwr-cap gives hut 
4 sorry notion. Even’ thé dress ih 
which the old fellow is painted, has 
more the resemblance of a arapper fit 
for a journey upon the top of a stage- 
coach, than of a° robe-de- chambre. 
in this house ‘every thing appears 
either ‘to. have’ been a save-all, or, to 
Have been stuck upon .one—this, at 
least, may be said of the two wretch- 
éd atiimals whom Wwe shall presently 
examine, ‘Perhaps thé master’s life 
fas burnt. out, on this chillitig spot— 
id. physician being at hand to stick 
up the candle’s end in reserve ! 
Those who are acquainted with the 
lapidar y work stifl used in monuments, 
will, without ‘my. pointing it out’ to 
them, discover how greatly Hogarth 
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yeri9eeb sod denis: 
has ‘entichert the ar “by, the gom. 108k 
tion which he hasjhere given Us. ie 
gme a FORUM with its. marble SUE 
His and portrait J ike. this in, ‘bas relief, 
executed In .a “splendid styles), and 
placed i,the interior of some chureh.! 
Would there be. any ;oc¢asion , for 
words to explain the character, either 
of the person entombed benea ith, or.of 
the heir who erected, such, a. memor 
rial P 

The upholsterer’s hammering has 

raused a, part. of the, cornice of the 
room to. fall down—but it, evidently 
was not very securely, fixed before. 
It has’ served, to gees a treasure 
that has been indebted for its security 

more to the inaccessibility than te 
the strength of its hiding-place !. The 
colden- shower passes by the save-all, 
and descends upon the crooked hack 
of an ancient Danae, who seems _to 
have been mere frequently saluted by 
a.tap of. the short crutch,; and,a vol- 
ley of abuse from the old. man’ S 
mouth, than. by, any thiig like this. 
This poor domestic animal is, here 
laden with a bundle of fire, wood, 
=O is another, indication of a 
great change! The new government 
has decreed that a fire shall he made jn 
that grate, where, under the preced- 
ing. reign, no flame, was. evcr, seen 
throughout the year !. There has not 
been time, however, a8 yet, to pro- 
cure coal ;—in the interim, there fore, 
a fire is kindled with such country, fuel 
as logs of wood, and. remnants. of 
paling. 

The other domestic animal, a stary- 
ed. cat, is standing before the strong 
box where the coined gold is Tying in 
thousands, as_well as ingots, which 
how anticipate their release. A hook, 
probal ly a prayer-book, serves her 
tor a footstool, while her left forepaw 
rests upon, bags, cf guineas marked 
2,000, and 3,000. .U nforttnate puss ! 
Can we behold thee without thinking 
of the poor Arab, who, when perish- 
ing of hunger in the desart, found a 
bag apparently full of grain; anxious- 
ly. tie felt, it,allover, and sadly, he 
exclaimed—* A thousand “thank s to 
Heayen—Rice! Rice?” He unbound 
the string, and discovered nothing 
but an immense treasure of pearls— 
«Alas! they are only pearls ! "sighed 
the wretched man, and flung from 
him’‘the useless pri ize In despair. 

** Nothing ! there ‘is nothing, here” 
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L2sighs out thé equally, luckless puss, 
Live HOt evel a half starved mouse } 

Patiencé,’ my good puss, patience [-— 
THY friend =the roast-jack is yet, I 


perceive, in existence, and is libe- 
rated! The prison where he, has 


been confined for half a century, is 


at length open; he once again sees 
day-light, and will soon too.see jire- 
heht: under the new, reign he will 
become a favourite, and under such 
4 minister, retainers, like thyself, will 
meet with comfortable pickings. 

“Tn a sidelong direction from. the 
cat, in the left-hand corner of the 
plate, is a pair of old shoes, one of 
which, soled by the deceased himself, 
although not yet finished, is here 
given. as an opus posthumum. The 
thread is still hanging to it; and we 
may plainly discern the end where 
the innexorable Parca cut short this, 
along with the thread of its master’s 
life. Upon the sole’s amendment may 
be discerned a coat of.arms, stamped 
in gold, once belonging to the old 
Bible lying beside it:—yes,,,out of 
the cover of the sacred, volume, the 
piece has evidently been cut; and 
this may well be. called treading un- 
der foot the word of God !_. Fhe real 
wonder, however, is, how, the miser 
could have prevailed upon himself to 
tread under foot his own darling deity 
—gold! Had he patched up his shoes 
with a part of the Evangelists, print- 
ed upon , vellum,—or, mended his 
breeches with some leaves out of the 
Proverbs -of, Solomon,—1 should not 
have said-.a syllable on the matter, 
But this, which we behold here,, is 
open high treason against the only 
Being that he, adores. The gilding 
almost renders. the thing incredible | 
This facetious trait of satire is not.to 
be found, in, the earlier impressions ; 
and J am too, little acquainted, with, 
English heraldry to, determine whe- 
ther our sly antist, may, not have herex 
by..intended to, pay some gentleman 
4 similar compliment to, that which 
Mr... Twiss. received, in. Ireland... in 
consequences 9 “his having spoken disp 
paraginigly, of that.country, in his tras 
vel. legate vessels weye made, 
having within thent the ‘portrait, of the 
offender ,with, the, following), jRAcHP- 
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young squire, lies another 200K, that 
is, most.probably, ‘destined to su er 
still greater profanation :—-it_ is the: 
old man’s memorandum-book,.. “Th is 
is accidentally so opened, t lat we. 
may plainly read some of the articles 
for May 1721. These form a chrono~ 
logical table of events, constituting 
remarkable epochs-undex the old;mo-~ 
narchy. . The first.,.of these, memo-+ 
randa is—‘ On the 3d of May my son 
Tom came from Oxford” where,he 
had been. put, upto fatten upon, Las 
tin; and this is.a visit. paidin Terms 
time, when he, ought: to have, been 
feeding in his coop,,.. I must;here.obs 
serve, en passant, that it is fron: this 
document that we learn. the, lad’s 
Christian name, which would be,vexy 
unimportant, had not Hogarth made 
so capital a use of itin the next, plate, 
« On the 4th, dined at a.French eats 
ing-house.” — Excellent! — probably 
in order to give the young stranger. a 
dinner where. the very..name,.of;the 
place—the ubi—had a relishing sound: 
—At a French cook’s!. Perhaps,too; 
in this instance, the: name..was every. 
thing, hs 
«© On the 4th May, put off my.bad 
shilling.” —-This,is an-inimitably fine 
trait!_MY bad. Shilling! How..ex 
pressive of intimacy between: himself 
and this bad shilling! How leng may; 
not this single shilling have disturbed, 
in the. enjoyment, of his ‘wealth,; the 
man who was worth millions of shil- 
lings! Often had he endeavoured torid 
himself of this unwelcome, guest, that 
had caused him so much yexation ;,at 
length he has been fortunate enough; 
on. the, sth of May,3721,.to accomplish 
this long wished, for separation; and 
the event is celebrated in his. dgnies< 
tic annals withas much, exultation 
as if it had been. thé death of,a.bad 
Wiles. “ic..kcn eeainliaeb aeee | 
*“One .such, a. stroke, of. satire .and 
humour. as,this; would, .methinks, be 
sufficient, to, impart the, flavour; of 
wine to;a.whole, brewing, of, moder 
Romince-washs, and, £9, give, tt .aPan 
latable, Zest; ono ‘duaathilen 


Stir e yout. alt eajiqobse aisn 
IL is.customarys when the body lies 


in state to,hang,up.the arms of the 


deceased.., Here arg,fyvo eseuteneons, 
already fastened up, ,with.a.chandes, 
lier, .hetweem thems, without, sauerallsn 
The deceasedihore. in bis,coat gt arms. 
three, closed sh gear athe oii 
Beware SAS Beh AS bOiSAaor" Held: 
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fast all,you can,get—bad shillings ex- 
cepted.” The man was worthy of his 
arms, ‘and “of his tmotto !—He lived 
with most ‘devout observance of the 
conduct they inculcated. . Now that 
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they are worn by, his, successar.they 
will lose all their, meaning, and will 
be as little applicable as,.the, gene~ 
rality of arniorial beatings and mot- 
tos. say ait 


RAKES. PROGRESS. 
Plate It< 


o'Phis chapter might very properly 
peentitled Finishing Touches. We 
géé that the block has been roughly 
hewn at’Oxford into some shape, and 
is “now come ‘to be touched up na 
more delicate manner, and by supe- 
fior artists. The air is still some- 
what'aukward, and the mouth boo- 
byish; yet we cannot mistake the 
Tine of grace perceptible in the former, 
and the latter already speaks fluently 
over the shoulder :—a considerable 
progress, therefore, for so short a time, 
’ has been’ made ;—by and bye it will 
be ‘much better. Our hero is just 
risen, has slipped on a light frock 
with gold tassels, and holds his levee. 
That’ he may not lose the genial in- 
fluence of Aurora he hastens to re- 
ceive her last and most powerful rays, 
—those that. strike our planet be- 
tween eleven and one. To save time, 
too, he takes five different lessons at 
once—to wit, on the French Horn, 
on the Harpsicord, in Fencing, Danc- 
ing} and Pugilism. At the same in- 
stant he is’ giving audience, and. at- 
tending ‘to’ important domestic con- 
cerns. “Whatever objections some 
people may he disposed to make to 
such ‘a method of ‘study, at least it 
cannot be denied that it possesses 
Ency¢lopedian comprehensiveness ; 
nor is it, perhaps, so singular as they 
may deem.—Hogarth, who was 0- 
bligéd ‘to express his meaning in’ a 
typical language, could have hardly 
done’ otherwise than he has here, if 
he had intended to inform us of what 
is daily passing in many a studious 
head. A sleeping Jacob is easily 
painted ; but if we would paint him 
dreaming of the ladder reaching up 
to heaven, I do not see that we can 
help adopting the ingenious method 
used in Weigel’s Bible. We there 
find a well engraved ladder leaning 
against the clouds, and the angels 
going up and down.—What I here 
mean to say is, that, if some heads 
were to be represented with all the 
angels (good and bad) that are with- 
inside receiving audience, we should 


have more crowded chambers than 
that of Rakewell’s levée. ~~ ; 

Fight person are in the presence 
chamber, enjoying the felicity of their 
near access to our hero; farther’on 
are six others, who are yet in expec- 
tation: altogether there are fourteen 
persons with whom we must how be- 
come better acquainted. 

The man in the (apparently) dark 
brown great-coat, with whom Rake- 
well is speaking, and whose very ap- 
pearance announces gunpowder and 
bullets, is what is generally termed 
a Bravo ;—a ruffian, who, for a hand« 
some consideration, will not only cut, 
up other people, but, as we may per~ 
ceive by the plaister on his nose, will 
suffer himself to be cut up too. The 
paper which Rakewell “has in his 
hand, is a letter of recommendation 
just delivered to him by this gentle- 
man. The Captain, it says, is a 
man of honour, and his sword is ‘at 
your service. In reply to Rakewell's 
enquiry, whether he is the Captain, 
he exclaims, “ Zam the man,” and 
thereupon lays his right hand ‘on his 
sword,—while he places his left: upon 
that part, which is not only the seat 
of his honour, but of the. courage 
with which he brandishes ‘his, wea» 
pon when once he has drawn it. We 
ought to observe, that the billet is 
signed—Wm. Stab j;—from which we 
may infer, that the Captain does not 
scruple, occasionally, to employ’ a, 
somewhat shorter blade than, that 
now hanging by his side. Roucquet 
finds fault with our artist for having 
introduced this character, which he 
says—and very justly too—is not 
English but Italian. But all that, 
Hogarth has meant to say here is, 
that the gentleman in his night-cap 
and slippers possesses, in addition’ 
to his other many virtues, that of 
poltroonery. 

Behind the Bravo stands ‘a man 
blowing the French-horn, and hold- 
ing his left hand in his breeches. ‘The 
Captain’s letter of reccommendation 
will certainly be no loser by the ani- 
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matin g notes. of .the musician, ; Music 
“thas ’the Same influence ypon the mind, 
Sy ait Wwarmth, has upon. the body :: it 
é OJ esi{99e 3B iy 1 9OsPa To ath 0 aap iM 

oC arefies and, by rarefying, expands 


ih itewaeval oud Bs GOT FZS RIK 
‘gens’ Rorn-player is,surely sketch- .. 


+anyy 1OeBS1 YLOF « db KML oy be? ANE Xe 
‘Sed ftom ature : imagine, this to, be 


Ghé'kse from the situation of his left , 


© Hand; and, ‘the ‘buttoning of the two 
“Yfower buttons’ of his coat,, in, order 
46 conceal it.,, Hogarth had undoubt- 
“édly seen a man playing the Fyench- 
‘horn in this attitude; although he 
tight probably not know, the reason 
of his doing, so, — I_remember. to 
‘have. frequently observed,,.in my 
“youth, a performer on this instrument 
“Who used to stand in, precisely a.si- 
‘yilar position ; and I knew that he 
did it that he might avoid a disease 
which is often brought on by great 
“straining—and nothing causes greater 
“straining, than blowing the French- 
‘horn. . The intention ofthe action in 
the case I speak of could, not. be 
inistaken ; for if, the performer, o¢- 
“casionally removed ‘his hand; on, ar- 
tiving at a, piano. passage, ,he, was 
sure to replace it at the next fonte-— 
the good man looked as_if he, was 
“perpetually, about to pull cut. his 
“watch! Pty 
“The gentleman, in the centre of the 
‘print, who, with his expanded tail and 
‘turkey-cock strut, appears to be de- 
‘filing off before Rakewell, isa Kreneh 
dancing-master, of that period ;, and 
4s-as' we cannot, but percelyve—a 
man of distinguished figure and; re- 
‘markable, address.* ; One, may, per- 
“ceive that the inspiring and inflam- 
mable air of, his nation, actually raises 
‘hin from, the earth, which he touches 
only with. his toes.; It is pretended 
“tliat this figure is oufré and distorted. 
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"Yet what dancing-master—especially 
When ds abstracted,as this one is, in 
the enjoyment of jhis professional, eX- 
Astence—loes not, occasionally cari= 
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_cature,and, distort hhimselfty Tt asthe 


same with..these teachens,ef ohedily 


thetoric;, as; with gnany: of aut daatin 
_, Professors: they haye so MANY s2n- 


tazis ornutd,, that.itas inpessible;dor 
them, to express.themselyes unatleet- 
edly, t ot (eidd 2s ‘22s s dove 

That..the left.leg, ofthis, figure 
might. at . first ..be, mistakens forthe 
right, one; ought,perhaps, to beldm- 
puted, asa fault, tothe, chair,.wiiich 
does not, yield, quite so, readily; as the 
atmosphere to the dines described. by 
the dancing-master:s} limbs.ing The 
more delicate ,the,, motion othe, more 
liable itis to. he impeded j:a danging- 
master, may. break; his negk over, a. 
straw, that, another person wouldinot 
even feel... This happy mertal,,(and 
that he is pre-emimently.happy,,we 
may. be convinced, bythe expression 
of rapturous. glory, 4uhis facermby 
the eyes. nearly. closed externallys,and 
gazing internally upon the vistons.of 
his imagination——by the. simpexing 
mouth which is; thus. fashioned, by 


‘contentment itself,)--this happy mor- 


tal, I. say,.is in the. act.of, making 
with his body.a \pas.frizé, which; his 
inward, man.is..contenyplating, with 
inefiable._ satisfaction, ;yiew ing, {ikoas 
he does in,the;purest ynerbodidd 
form’ of ideal; heanty, b..oW hat peace 
of mind! what soultelt complacenay.! 
Verily,, Wisdem, herself must be ¢on- 


founded, when.,she- hexe,belalds ca 


paix of fect, that; have bronghtitheir 
nimble possessor) to, the gal 5 which 
he inight have, missed ten tintes dyex, 
if he had, her head upon his oskoul- 
Behind) thei, Daneingsmaster 
stands, Du Boiss, and reneh, dencingr 


master—a,portrait..« Heis.inithe at- 


titude of one who is making athrust 
with his foil, pwhile he allsjqut 'to dtis 


‘adversary, /Fhis'man,is remarkable 


for. his ,tragical; end.,; hie; was) ram 
through, the, body,.ing a iduelyoblta 
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OV 8 We Nichols thinks that this is the eclebrated danting master Essex. ,(Areedates, ip. 
ee eys % 5 SAS CR SSH rhs CGOLES 4 | Pe 


97, '3d edit); but says nothing of it at page 210, where he specifies the portraits herg 
given Mr” reland’ believes hinr to bea F renichnign,—and-in, this opinien I coincide. 
But’ Essex is néal FHench names ‘nor is’ tt probable that ‘Hogarth would have drawn a, 
countryiian UF His ewan Withopatches ‘on Wis face : yet’ heomight? rib! Works patito 


rensxous for deing(so {iad perhaps ithe fddturés! aloe béldngt 


o BRex Pilditig 


notices 


‘bine ldn chi hTomc Jenks (book adv dchaps 1, cwhete tell saysaithatthhd Homer atid 
Virgil, Aristotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy,—united_tneir talents, they would 


neve 
i 


pho r ef! ah 
evden, oxultation., €0,,2/.CDPSe 


net. 


1ey dic 


r have-heen, able, to produce, such a.work:as Hssex’s th Ttuliancuts of Gentes! LEdu~ 
n.? < This figure, therefore, ;hecomes doubly, valuables; if qwesatigabute its lair sof 
Hel 0. a copscionshess..0f A: SupeMIOtY Aven those. angants -whem . sie: 
SeReR PEE cP either; imaging ‘to, ,pelong toshis wn, professions, @ Ritys “hechuser 


Histe tatiasp 


1 PO.7] 
olay, 173 ith Aw Wishivian’ ofthe 


U ante nahie and profession’; ‘hee fe- 0 
cigired fron? Ge Hela: ‘of battle’ bn foot, . 
“haf died @ few days: afterwards * of 


hig! wounds eStires enotteh} similiar 


-inaives’ andocproféssions ‘(especially ° 


such a profession as this) in the'sdme 


“town smightbedikely to otcasion mor- 


ttifying! qat pro’ qilos: 14s ‘the name- 
sakes, theréfure; were both privileged 
lglisperisérs of the specific for all com- 
plaints of honoir,the’ matter was 
vartansed fraternally; “and the danger 
oof mistake! fér ever obviated.  Al- 
though our fen¢ing-master has no ad- 
“wersdry in front, whose thrusts he 
san parry, he has’ one ‘at his back, 
‘owho'casts upon him a'look, ‘the keen 
othrust ‘of which could not be parried 
by-allithe ‘Dw Bois iin the world :— 
“9t-is ‘the glance of ‘still, silent con- 
¥ tempt; sharpened by the evident 
»gonsciousness of superiority. This 
‘comes from the person standing a- 
gainst the wall with two formidable 
cudwels beneath his ‘arm—hinself 
looking: ‘somewhat like a third. ‘THis 
name was'Fige,* he was the great- 
est’ cud¥el-player of ‘his time, and 
“Ef iv dd not: ‘quartet about words— 
epeallyei ereat man?’ He could have 
Usvelted? dn ox" with his fist,’ and 
otanied | a thenagetéwithhis quarter- 
istaffes (PKs ‘conttast’ of ‘the British 
~Athlet with the French Fencer is ad- 
anivably happy we “have “here ‘the 
solid and ur ablé British oak opposed 
to the fhittering ‘Pténch aspen ; “the 
ehib of Heranles: to! a” “fsil—the lion 
-to the “animal that) ¢rowde With 
what ai expressidi of disdain, spread 
over His broad unrufiled’ countenance, 
Hoes Fike rést against the’ wall, ‘and 
witiess the edthic feriGiti Fo ‘solo of Du 
Bois'!) o HAS Wodk pli aly informs ‘vs 
that! he is aiot' only able té‘heWw the 
fericex to’ pieces, ' but, af necéssaly, 
to devour the pieces (iemselves after. 
wards. 

On Figg’s left hand, in conjunction 
with the Venus in the ‘pietare, Stands 
old’ Bridséman” the’ gardener, ren. 
senting a ‘plan to Rakewell, who is.at, 
present too much, engaged; with, the 
ztile to, have: any, leisure. toattend,.to 
ahs duilee. pa heady, hitb, oi ats bam. 


hate 


wy THe aie iti we geste Da 


rt 
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‘Opinioll? ‘an! ‘the’: air, of “being: a por- 
trait.--What an eXpression of honesty 
in ‘the countenar: cel, He seems ta, ‘be 
thé Honestést man if the Teveey, andi it 
is probably for ‘this very reason, that 
the. ‘master. of. the, house turns. his 
‘back upon him. Sat a face is: a 
real annuity for; ie: — 
“drawing: to its foe 2 
a paraly tic motion of the head, 5 ea 
not have ,rendéred the’ ofiginal at. all 
less interesting. "The artist has been 
blamed ~ for’ having placed “in” the 
hands ‘of ‘this ‘celebrated embellisher 
of grounds, who ‘was the first to 
banish “the formal Dutch regularity 
from. gardeéns,.‘a plan in. which -the 
format system? is, So conspicuous.— 
But may not this be evidenly intend- 
ed to shew us Want of taste ‘in Rake- 
well, who has before rejected many 
better designs | P Or may not Bridge- 
man, who is holding more than one 
plan, present this first, by way. of 
feeling ‘his ‘employer’s pulse. ° Yet 
this ‘idea ‘is somewhat too rennge 
“Ti fact, for the hieroglyphic of 
garden, a plan in the Dutch se Laas Is 
“much mofe convenient than a mo- 
“dern’ English ‘one; to the latter it 
would have been necessary to have 
‘added the words, Garden Pian.’ 
“J must observe, Ly way of ‘parenthe- 
sis, that this ‘éxcellent man.was the 
first that ventured ‘to banish clipped 
‘trees, and that he was the imyentor 
‘of what are called Ha Ha’s Sent 
Kneeling before our hero, is a 
Jockey, who ha’ won for, Yin" a 
‘heavy’ ‘Milves bowl, which he, how 
‘presents in this attitideprobabl; 
because he can‘thus hold, it more 
conveniently, “till” His” tnaster | has 
transa Acted His ‘more important, con- 
eefns. For’ a hundreth, part of a 
Sue a'prize, old. Rakewell had not 
only forgotten ail “his other temporal 
Coti¢erns, ‘but eternity itself into the 
-bargain....Upon the bow] is engraved 
_the race horse, and his rider, “above 
which figures 1 is Inscribed—* Won at 
Epsom,” and. beneath;..the ;name, of 
the horse=-‘ Sally Lom” : Lbs pis 
the ase-which; Hogarth! has:made:of 
his +here’s:ehristian oname) at avhich 
wei! hinted an the! | spine aes 


is Sliater 


es 


i é 


rhe spe: spout of ‘hint’ ipl by. ‘ftigy rash aeage 


@raved in médzotinte "by Fabee MUS! Trekids: illustrations, are Tharly’ 6 shecdotey ‘of 


him, “anda "afd that” 


quarter staff. 


ogdtth | ‘designed: for “Hitt 
speakof hilt! a9 a perted? Groen. Eis FONE CofsitOle Sn thie USS OF broad sword 


Phe: ‘Atiehfors" who" thention ‘him, ’ 
‘and. 


i PF 


Spee re, 


adit, 


‘ 
| a 
x 


, o) ye 
at Lah, 
H, és 
cL Pe 


ANG 


(pbhe: hovge-igo éallete: Dom, like his 
master, and;like him: stuffers: diimeself 
to:bexidden asponibysother:people for 
theirown-adyantage—+whichhe would 
not.do avere hendtusllys ox) 107 G8 
ot have ktiownoinstances:of: English- 
men who-have at first read the word 

fidlyinstead.of silly scand-indeed; few 
persons, would expect to find theclat- 
tex,epithet beneath-the: portrait ‘of an 
English. racers; A: noble; .generous 
ereature, that.stands many: degrees 
above-other horses inthe scale of ani- 
mal perfection,:and not -wnfrequently 
above ‘its master -himseM. «Here it 
seems to be disgraced:merély for the 
purpose of inculeating a moral lesson 
to its owner. 

(,. Thus: Hogarth informs: us that his 
hero keeps racers, and, as we may 
perceive, from the. two portraits “of 
combatants against the wall, fighting 
cocks: also,.. And if,, in addition to 
this, he ‘bestows his golden’ apples 
among. such fighting-hens asi the three 
who;-stand before Paris, we shall be 
able: very easily to divine what willbe 
the, end, not of ‘this upstart,—but) of 
this downstaurt.; At the harpsicord:sits 
aman, apparently not very young, al- 
though when viewed from behind ‘of 
aivery| respectable appearance. Be- 
fore ‘thim.‘a new -Qpera: dies open. 
“< ‘Theirape of the ‘Sahines,’--apon the 
rights hand deaf idre the names of the 
performers, ;and onthe top: line’ is 
Rorniylus; Sew. Pari undoubtedly 
mdaning Farinelli, a:celebrated singer 
of jthat day, with whom we shall by 
adi ‘hye! became: better: acquainted. 
T:hen follow the ravishers themselves, 
very whimsically numbered first, se- 
cond; third ravisher, with ithe abbre+ 
viations ofsthein names; and what 
gives: this idea) so; much Hogarthian 
pleasantry, is, that these dreadful 
rayishers (were, one»and -all,: artifix 
cially., prepared *-for ‘soprano «singers: 
Itis to be--observedtoo, that ‘the 
word: revish has | another meaning, 


which, it.is probable, did not occur 
to,Hovarth, at the:tume,: for it would’ 


rather have diminished than increased 
the force of the intended satire to 
ranish meansialso:tovenrapture; and 
in this<sensey;arinellimay certaimly 
bewsaid; to: have heem a most notorious 
ravisher. of;ladiés, =Then ‘come “the 
virgins;--Signora Str-—xdr; Signora 
Ne-—gr-se j-xall,-natural “sopranos, 


it is true,’ but amostartificial:virgins ! 


These ladies belong. to» the well- 
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ly fortune. 


(Pee. 


known order of fernale’ SANTHew) Whe 
wander ‘through; and" Sitig’ fi’ v ety 
country of Europes where phey' dk 
tort fines from the? they’ sex) In Pret 
verge forothe lose hénout® of CHEF 
grandmothers) giving then in retiim 
a syitibol of the fatal history By" Me's 
of quittarice #°after! Whicl? ‘they *pre- 
ceed ‘with thei” Beaty C6 the "4—rS 
Sabinov " ° D2 ine WWE OG: RARE on 4 
Upon thé ‘back 6f the “chair,” on 
which’ the Harpsicord! player “sits, 
hangs a long’ roll ‘of paper; “which, at 
first sight; might be taken*for @ pé- 
tition toa éertain ‘howse Sank the 
company, too, has ’sdinéwhat'the ap 
pearance of a gang come to press sub- 
scribers into” their sérvice.’ “This, 
however, is fot 'the casé: itis ‘a’ Fist 
of the presents’ which have béen made 
to the ravishet'' Farinelli;' “who ‘had 
then quavered ‘himself mt6‘a prince- 
« A list of the ‘rich “pre- 
sents Signor Farinelli, the - ftalian 
singer, Condescended to accept of the 
English ‘nobility’and gentry ‘for “one 
night’s ‘performance in ‘the Opera ‘of 
Artaxerxes.“ A’ pair’ “of “tiamond 
buckles “by 3 a diamond ring’ by 
sa banknotéin arich'gold case} 
a gold box, “with the history of Or- 
pheus' ‘enchantitig’ the ‘beasts,’ “by. 
Fhomas Rakewell.” “Bravo! among 
these ‘animals, it ‘appears, “was “one 
justly called silly Tom Pores ee 
These ate (the? costly “toys? then 
come’ thé vatious’ suits; 100; 200; 300 
guindas as we Way Suppose.” “Below 
lies the 'froiitispiece to'a poetical pa- 


negyric’ oH’ Fariielli,” inscribed by its” 


atithor to ‘dur Rakewell? Thus racers, 
fightitig cdtks,'strumpets, and’ poets, 


devour’ something’ ir the:course of a 


year. °'The «frontispiece “represents 
Farindlli wpon an'‘altar; where hearts 
aré burning’ “before hint are ladies, 
some ‘kneeling; atid some’ ‘standing 5 
offering “to him flaming” hearts,—a 
most extraordinary present to bring 
to’such a “deity. 
exdlaims “ one God? ofie Farinelli !” 
and it Is “asserted” that, “during the 
time that 86 many persons were ‘in- 
fected by “this Tarantula-mania, a 
ladyactually uttered” these “words 
aloud “in one Of” ‘the “boxes, ‘being 
plunged in “an exstacy of rapture’ at 
the ‘warblings ‘of the Castrato.” ” 
But who; after all;'is the man seat- 


‘edy before’ thé “harpsichord 5 — for it 
most undoubtedly represents " some 
ewell knowin éharacter “ofthat day ? 


The high-priestess ~ 


= 


1920: || 


Englishmen themselves arenot agreed 
2, to, who..is the,persen,intended, and 
no, foreigner, can possibly decide such 
2,question, as,thissbut.it certainly 
camnot,, be, Farinelli; .No..youthful 
fair,.one; would .think, of.offering her 
heart.to such a figure.as this—such a 
thing is. not.credible:for a single mo- 
ment. ., Place whatever you will upon 
the altar, be it marble, or wood, or 
what.it may,+-for Heayen’s sake let it 
bein the shape, of:yeutl! 1t.is gene- 
rally reported to. be our. own gréat 
countryman, .; Handel::.,Trusler ex- 
pressly says.so, and J. have myself re- 
cently been assured, on the authority 
of; a. person, who, knew. Hogarth, that 
this figure ,is.most certainly Handel. 
Nichols. is,of.a.contrary, opinion ; but 
he merely founds it upon anhypothesis 
of, Sir, John +Haylkins::.. Handel,” 
says. Sir John, ‘¢,valued. himself too 
much to: bring himself into sucha si- 
tuation ; therefore, the artist» would 
hardly have ,ventured.to.expose him 
thus.” .Now.it.seems.to me that this 
is of no, sveight.at,all. ,Qne must be 
very. little acquainted with. the spirit 
of.satire in, general, and more. parti- 
culatly; with, the. spirit.of, Hogarth’s 
satine;.toimpute, to it such..scruples. 
The figute.of Handel,—-which many 
thousand: persons must hayefrequent- 
ly seen placed. in, this, attitude. before 
the instrument, —-probably) pleased 
our_artist;,and:in, consequence of be- 
ing. thus,well, known, to the, public, it 
was, calculated, to, answer, his, purpose 
by. serving,as a. universally intelligible 
sign for music, .just;.as, Bridgeman’s 
head does, for gardening; I must,own 
that it, would ,haye,..been.jan, wapar- 


donable thing to have,.given,us., here: 


Handel’s features; but.it is;the art, 


not, the: man; that.is here made,so,pro- 


minently conspicuousy, and, this, cir- 


cumstance.remoyes.all idea of..inten-,. 


tional! offence... Yet if-it be really 
Handel who. is. here. before. us,. Ho- 
garth has made ample reparation. by. 
the manifesto which he has :fixed. to 


the,chair;;, and.we may be. permitted, 


to _imterpret..as..follows..the ..artist’s 
meaning. ——“ ‘Thisissthe: man upon 
whom should: be ;conferred those-pre= 
sents which thou,.my country! lavish. 
est upon..wretched. eunuchs !If.thou 
must bestow thy wealth uponjasstrans 
ger, at, least bestowt upon one.whose 
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thyself. But'asforthose—¢ive them 
brickbats:instead' af breads? oles 
Now- fora peep intoithé anti-roem’; 
where) we) find alk the characters 
ready for the second act'of this tiohit 
ing’ coniedy,:and the bell® about: to 
ringy oA vmilliner is listening’ with 
great resignation, to’ the somewhat 
furious address of) a> man,” who; te 
judge from his gesticulation) is quar- 
relling about precedency? ‘this person, 
who may bea shoemaker, is afraid 
that he shall be the last to be admitted 
into the presence chamber. Next to 
him. is one who, according to Gilpin, 
is a French taylor; and then comes 
a l'rench perruquier:—the former has 
a new gala-suit on his arm, the latter 
a new wig in his box. ' This is indeed 
something: like a taylor! what a dif- 
ference between him and the village 
theesophist, who measured our hero 
for his. mourning! You might swear 
that that fellow was a cobler; but 
this gentleman might almost be mis- 
taken for a minister of state. To all 
appearance, both the taylor and per- 
ruquier-have come: hither ina coach. 
Wholis the tall figure standing by the 
looking, glass?» He appears'to be some 
one leither upon halfspay;) or out of 
place. But the poet ithe poet with 
anepistle to Rakewellinhis hand! He’ 
who doesinot sympathize in the feliei- 
ty felt: by thisiman while he reads his 
own verses, probably ‘fer the huns| 
dredth time; has never been the father 
of a. single line, and. is eonsequently 
unacquainted with/one of the great- 
est dotmestic enjoyments) witly which 
it has pleased Heaven *to ‘cheer ‘hie 
man existence—no/ matter! whether’ 
placed .in a garret, at/Pwickenham, 
or at Ferney! Observe withavhat affecs' 
tion: and paternal rapture he repards 
his metrical offspring; while his right 
hand:is placed upon ‘his heart,ag 4 to 
prove, the sincerity: of -his feelings’: 
— his pernke too.is precisely ii the 
fashion.of Voltaire’s ! Did we not ale 
ready know ‘that. flogarth ‘had him: 
self written:verses, we could not have 
failed: tocsuspect ityafterviewing this’ 
poetaster’s dead. py RG QOLOL Ge 
Bet ween’ the portraits softhe garaé 
coeks,: hangs:the Judgment efPars. 
Thecarrangement of these” pictures’ 
shews aasothestaste ofits’ posséssors*" 
orsaboleast: of —his'<majorsdomo4er 


melodies, so: far from. amnerving,.thyhs perhaps his \major-dome fay be aw * 

manly, feelings,..rotge, nexcite, andorsly dogyi andiintend athe eoeksias i 

ante ee OSG* ShatE AAS Worthy Of. strdkevlemtlled atupoet Parisi’ Fé 2 
i. #8 2H 
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two animals stand there as if thethree 
godiesses:werd somany chens5 while 
Paris siththereasif they were:so many 
cocks. Isrdtulateall probable, that 
this pictiireisiaicopyrofone:that had 
been am thie possession ofoFrancis:I. 
and sold to-Riakewell as anvorigi- 
malp 


Francois I. Roi,de France: ayoit, un. taq 
bleau que lon disoit etre sans défaut ; il 
pemnit a tout le monde de le venir consi- 
déver, et ordonna qu’on tui fit parler tous 
evux qui y trouveroient des defauts. Ce 
tableau representoit Junon, Venus, Pallas, 
et Paris nuds. Rabelais, apres Vavoir 
examiné long-tems, dit: qu’il trouvoit un 
wrand défaut de jugement: on le fit parler 
au Roi, qui lui.ayant. demandé quel étoit ce 
defaut, il repondit a.sa Majesté, que Paris 
étant au milieu des trois plus belles déesses 
du. ciel, ne devoit pas etre representé d’un 
si sang-froid; et que c’étoit se tromper 
loyrdement que de penser que ce Prince, 
jeune et vigoreux, fut ainsi demeuré sans 
donner quelque signe qu’il étoit homme, 
devant trois deesses nues, qui tachoient a 
l’envie de lui plaire.” 


This is quoted from the anonymous 
explainer of Hogarth, from. whom 
Mr. Ireland. borrowed. the,.observa- 


tion. But how happened it that nei- 
ther recollected that their preat' coun 
tryman Burke. :has, solved this! pro- 
blem with his péculiar*philosophical 
acumen. The passage'eeccurs in! his 
Enquiry into the Origin of owrddeds 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, Part 4 
Sect. 9, and ‘torthis Lanust»refer thie 
reader. Werésit cbrought*into' con- 
tact with the one before quoted, they 
would «by their’ affinity: produce*a 
third, which is quite as well‘omitted. 

In front of the ‘hatpsichord: is the 
maker’s name ::the words, if J am not 
mistaken, (for they are not very legi- 
ble,) are J. Makoon feeit. In all pro- 
bability, this is another stroke atthe 
tastelessness and extravagance ‘of the 
possessor, or the imposition of the 
vender. But the English annotators 
take no notice whatever ofsuch traits 
as these; they ought; however, te 
have considered, that, although  con- 
taining no. difficulty forthe artist's 
contemporaries, time renders. them 
obscure. And we may be ‘sure too, 
that Hogarth did not “‘inmsert» this 
name without being convinced that 
it was the most appropriate he-could 
select for his purpose: 


RAKE S. PROGRESS. 


Pilate 


Naturalists, particularly chemists, 
have observed, that man, and every 
animal that breathes, and wishes 
fo retain its breath as long as possi- 
tle; ought to inhale a mixture, con- 
sisting of one part of pure vital air, 
and three parts of deadly air. This 
qs‘a°most remarkable fact: immerse 
aman entirely in the latter, and he 
will neither breathe nor eat again. 
Plunge hinr entirely into the former— 
O! how rapidly burns the flame of 
life? with sixfold brilliancy it glows! 
Youth flashes with greater energy on 
the cheek !—The powers of digestion 
are increased with sixfold force! But 
the fire blazes out too impetuously, 
and: we fear—yes we fear—that if 
this vital energy be continued much 
fonger it will ‘produce—eternal life | 
How : wisely, therefore, has nature 
‘tempered the air of eternal life in our 
‘atmosphere, by combining, it with a 
treble portion of deadly gas! Did 
we consist entirely of soul, we should 
all shoot up into fanatics and devotees, 
fit neither for héaven nor for earth; 
but the five well-known dampers 


LT. 


hinder this too luxuriant, growth, and 
cause the soul te vegetate more:slow- 
ly. But what, exclaims my reader, 
is the drift of all this? In the.second 
plate, our. hero. was. a,foremg~ 
house ; here we behold him in a damp- 
ing one. He has to-day,been-fencing, 
dancing, been, taking .a.lesson: upon 
the harpsicord,. another,.upon.-the 
French horn, a. third with the quar- 
ter-staff; he has listened.to.a.poeti- 
cal reading, and has .dispatched..an 
infinitude of domestic business... Eix- 
ertion like this requires rest, that.the 
mind may recruit. its powers.against 
the employment of the. morrow. ;. and 
this he finds here,.in:rather an.ex- 
traordinary manner, it.must be con- 
fessed, but that is not.our concern,, it 
is merely a matter of taste, Here then 
reposes our indefatigable hero,—in a 
tavern ;—and, whether it,is.a regular, 
or merely, an, extempore,.brothel, 1 
will not take upon me.to decide... In 
London, money will soon convert any 
room into a library.) picture.gallery, 
museum, or a seraglio. Our hero has 
made choice of the, latter fer a friend 


and himself sand) it!is stocked with 
| Oriental liberality, .for,—-not reckon- 
ing: the little toad: of «a ballad:singer 
at: the door,—here: are ten ladies to 
| two men, or rather two men to ten 
ladies: Terrible workis going on here ; 
and it has lasted some time too—for 
itis impossible that all the light we 
| perceive in the apartment should pro- 
ceed from the four luminaries in the 
back ground. - The sun ‘has already 
risen, and is reflected in the bottles: 
this circumstance is ‘a fortunate one 
for us, since, without its assistance, 
we should not have been able to dis- 
discover half the devastations com- 
mitted. under this reign of: terror. 
There he ‘sits, or, at least, all that 
now remains of him, and that, in 
truth, is but little. Out of the sir 
senses which he brought hither, there 
is now hardly one that is left entire ; 
and the remnants are not worth men- 
tioning. His clothes hang about him 
as. loosely as his limbs upon him— 
following merely the laws of gravity. 
The left stocking has already reach- 
ed nearly as faras it can descend, an 
example which will be followed by the 
breeches on the very first motion, and 
then by their master himself. To all 
appearance he has already had a little 
dispute with the laws of gravitation, 
in consequence of which the chair be- 
hind him’ has been broken. What 
more thar mortal felicity in this coun- 
tenance! All the trifling remant of 
words yet hovering on those lips, ap- 
pear to be collected there merely to 
make us comprehend the indescrib- 
able happiness of insensibility. At 
his side hangs his sword across its 
sheath, thus already prepared to droop 
as an ensign over the carcase of the 
hero as soon as he falls to the ground. 
We cannot possibly, however, suffer 
him to fall, without casting a look at 
the exploits he has achieved ; and 
this leads us into a more particular 
survey of the field of battle. 

Upon the ground, at no great dis- 
tance -from him, lie, as the trophies 
of his victories, the watchman’s lan- 
thorn and official quarter-staff: this 
is as honourable for the victor as if 
the watchman himself were lying 
there in propria persona. Figg’s pu- 
pil has acquitted himself well.” Close 
by these, and almost under the point 
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of ‘our lero’s swordy les\the noblest 


object thatia hero's sword could reach 
—the head: of Julius’Cesar.: A-pars 
ticular: Cesarean, operation ‘has (laid 
the: emperor of? thee world thus low’ 
in dusts: in the omidst) of broken 
glasses, pill-boxes, and the frag 
ments of the horn lanthorn.. In_his 
drunken frolic (which, by the bye is 
the most proper occasion he could 
have chosen for.such a, purpose)— 
Rakewell has conceived the idea of 
restoring. the Roman. republic, and, 
in conjunction with his Jacobin co= 
adjutor, has attacked without mercy 
the zodiac of emperors, that display= 
ed itseifin state upon the walls. The 
arrangement of the signs, are, as we 
perceive, in exact analogy to the 
whole system of the apartment, with 
all its moveables inanimate and ani~ 
mate. 


Sunt Aries, Cancer, Virgo, Gemini, Leo, 
Taurus, &c. 


The tyrants—at least as many of them 
as are visible to us,—are all decapi- 
tated—with the exception of Nero; 
but he was one for whom our hero 
had a kind of fraternal feeling ; he 
was a true infernal blood, one who 
not only had a head, but deserved to 
keep it. For. the. rest,.one cannot 
help thinking that it looks as if all the 
vacant spaces were heads,. or all.the 
heads vacant spaces: as, may ,have 
often been the case in Rome. itself. 
Augustus seems.to be stretching out 
a. tolerably long tongue, as if in deri~ 
sion of the poor republic. . Vitellius 
looks now—at least, Inour. copy—— 
very respectable in a_ wig and, band; 
while the worthy Vespasian . has va 
head of most swinish outline... In liew 
of the first. Cesar (who really hung 
here in the first. impressions of. this 
plate) they have put into the frame.a 
stout squat figure that certainly fills 
the frame in a most imperial manner; 
and seems well able to support the 
whole orbzs terrarum..,,. This .being's 
name was Pontac ;, and;,.as Mr, Ire- 
land assures us, he was.a.very emi- 
nent cook,—The anonymous, com~= 
mentator confesses that he does not 
know. what to. make out. of, this 
Paunch, but conjectures that he may 
be some celebrated pimp.: in all pra- 
bability, therefore, itis the landlord 


* This print was reversed in the German which is here dcszribed. 
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Wd 
of iad yeHPHotisé: whom Rake well 
hay’ thusélévatéd to Caesar's’ Station? 


yan baéseeiap da tore, 2 6t! fat place A 


jesitihiegonthaitred Din .yiose 
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PRS TooRn glass“ that® ubivers 
sal portrait of all present/— has “not 
escaped’ “any° nieve’ than “the * impe- 
tial’ Hkenessés!’ the ‘fracture’ has 
probably beck occasioned “by “the 
sword “of “Rakewell, ‘who Has Been 
committing suidtde.° Inthe’ general 
tumult “and confusich, the’ victuals 
have been ‘flue int6' a corner’ of the 
room, which, #8 Wweimay perccive, 
was already oéctipiéd.’ The aborigi- 
nal possessor of this territory is a par- 
ticular utensil, “which people are apt 
to use ‘soniéwhat? unceremoniously, 
and which’ occasionally serves them 
yery unceremoniously im feturh + this 
is now: pouring forth its superfluity, 
most ungridgingly, over a roast chick- 
en with a fork’ sticking’ mits’ breast, 
‘as well ds over picked bones, plates, 
Jétirons) and jélly-glasses.” The gen- 
Hénian’seane is lying “broken at no 
erdatdistaneé. In the’ foreground 
4s a heap of clothes, ‘the peeling ef 
Yome Jady; whic, to ‘be nfore at her 
6480 has beet) stripping herself*to ‘the 
Wery ‘quick’ the’ yestments réitch 
“long the’grouiid as far as the Casar’s- 
“Head, ‘which “‘seryes to comiect thém 
“with a box of pills. 
HOUSich avethe havock and devasta- 
{40n' that’ has’ ‘taken place amongst 
“the objects’ ‘of inanimate nature: ‘Tet 
jis ‘now’ View the‘destruction that 
“has Happened to ‘the animated part. 
MW Gdrisoméness and exhaustion have 
“produced; as usual, an appearatice of 
~sotethine”, like “soberness, “arid” the 
“atrangeinent ofthe figures is, at least, 
“pictaresqtié:” "The héads form’a line, 
“pradtally rising from’ the right to ‘the 
“Heft, tl we’ arrive “at the bald pate, 
when ‘they decline, ‘in’a similar man- 
Onder, on the dthet, side towards’ the 
“horizon, til“we rettrn nearly tothe 
“Spot from ‘Which we first 'set out! Por 


Ths ohseF Vance of order ‘amidst dis- 


“Order, wemay thank'the table, which, 
“hy its iiflextblé neutrality, maintains 
Weade Where? had thetd bed a few 
“mthes less Woo between ‘the’ partiés, 
“Blbwe Aid initifder itiust: have ievi- 


Epp ered Ce Sport, | Oe ee 
© phic] “distative is a mdse eXecllent 
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pees 
ourselves Dy Wxanvininngea Inhop of the 
weiHdici to"zsilfov torlfo doss js gat 
ON! Warwith white feathers iss marae 
ingidty ‘courts too thd! black féwthiered 
oie of Ow harm 916 4s tol thisotHatats 
weareroweshenvictory bverisos hang 
rivals.—It is true, “thie booty alhgobs 
into tle Céornnbnrstocks J tnats stdiall 
the honoarbelongsto' hed eAV ith het 
right hand this fair! créatureis malting 
an attack tipon his; hearty imorder cto 
fécl his pulee apthesvery sources t¥et 
this is orily. al feint;othesreal attaek 
is directed ddinst) another ‘beating 
imattéry’ his wateh; ‘and thisods icon 
signed ‘over to a party! ithe rear, 
while ‘the éyevof thé: fair plunderer 
keeps ahother‘ watch (of va idifferent 
species. jin ue 
The indifference with, which-the 
rear-guard receives the booty is ex- 
pressed in “a most capitahamenner 
one would hardly suppose that such 
a face could ‘countenaticeé such ‘trans- 
actions. Her right hands'supported 
‘by its elbow on the backeofothe wan- 
guished “enemy's “chair, © takes ‘the 
watch ‘as ‘coollyias it would a‘soap» 
ball ;“she*seems/ias if juchned ¢oiplay 
with the prize before she déposits it - 
ii? the treasurystand thatytoosclose<to 
Rakewell’scéar | ott oshe (doubtless 
knows veryavéll how suchcears keep 
eward. iPhabsHogarthothoaght: no 
littlevofl'this faée iS evident fremmtke 
foil “wit! avHich bhe has esetout lof. 
‘Here iv again Mngtish flesh and blood 
eppadsed “to! ateomplexion ofA frivan 
‘gots GW hat“ flashes! of dightiing the 
jittle lack! Sa€and shoots from'uher 
eyés tol They arelthe brightest spark- 
lées vin! the pteces)! She idireets ther 
‘elanéeso towards ‘theodoor, 2 wherewva 
Werth Gin “the “attitudes of the’ per- 
former on thé Preachshontintheopre- 
ieeding plate;is blaring out: tlrecbat— 
iqaalervene wWlack Toke) he good 
‘erdatiresis! bhielherself, and likes!a 
2F6KEtDO,* be ith CGlour what. dpanay : 
ighé- holds tip Jie finger to heramoath : 
Spéthips out lof Ja dittle aioestyi she 
-atendee to Tiel Her' whole handsbe- 
efHrachér aes Pbve,apow reflection; she 
‘feels that there ig (no! ecvasion forcdit 
to, dded elliqe—erebse1 eid sot dguoms 
_ At the table dare thvovreniarkable 
RaHAlesaraeoHeheads'y yout ofithem is 
faajieeina oul hry, dhe other poisoned 
: Weineso tha? ee tase has, qerbapsyti- 
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edntented: themselves:with discharg- 
ing at each other vollies of interjecr 
tibnsa and-ejanulationss andnow hav- 
ing fined laway all thein aramuunition, of 
that:Kind,/they-have recourse to more 
solid: arms-7 One, ernploys:a kaufe, the 
otber' la fine-engitre., 5; 

‘ectes thé snymphy, whois) in,a 
tdi bh as been requesting acdraught 
ofithe: Natad ofthe: Fount; who. is 
now) endeavouring to extinguish, her 
fldme;,and dispatches: the, iquor.to 
her’ in ‘a rainbow, shape,, while she 
prudently ‘secures the. fount. itself 
with both ‘hex: hands..,,A: few inches 
jess: wood | between: them,and..,here 
might be» work indeed! | Between 
this: warlike» pair,,.and. at, the. very 
summit of the pyramid into which the 
figures are grouped, is a couple most 
peaceably disposed.| We cannot help 
-discerning, even through the, cloud 
which the fumes of, wine. have cast 
over the features. of, the nymph, the 
faint glimmering of a. different flame. 
She appears willing; to, decoy a: poor 
ninny, of; a fellow upon her own,ac- 
count,;; and) therefore, probably, she 
attemptsowith but litthe success. 

Theo tivo, remaining figures’ jat the 
table|-are,ivery) easily. to. be: under- 
stoodso they'represent the mechanical 
part ofthe art of drinking,,.as seen,in 
the; first, and last, stages iof its. pro- 
gress.) One! dady -has - still; perfect 
“Self=possession, and is, drinking, withia 
gay! and ; careless» air, holding. her 
glass/ merely with ber, left hand,,.as 
if: it were,/ndo morte, than; a/pineh of 
snuff, and; thes bottles in}jher right, 
Which) is} hanging down, by; her :side, 
yet still retains its power. The; other, 
who, has evidently -drank, too,much, 
is obliged:to- employ both, her hands 
te carry ther, glass.to her head,,,and 
seams as if unable to swallow another 
drop.> In the former,we may almest 
fancy ‘that \we:-behold; the, poet.of 
Greece, s who; quaffs: -chis ,.coplous 
draughts of inspiration, and of Chian 
Wine! -together;; but jalways.,with,,a 
graceful airj)in the othen some.mo- 
sdernoAnacreon,, who jgreedily jseizes 
hold of jis, strong ales) and-rluckily 
enough for his readers—spills half of 
ition ‘his -own,;breeches. 

Ehere, is;oyet:ja.dady. remaining in 
thezhack-ground, whom, we, jdetect 
perpateating a: VERY; portentous, act: 


she holds.a,Jight,in, her hand, andyis ,, 


evidently empleyedoin setting fire, to . 
something that is neither more ‘nor 
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less, tham the, ozbis, texrnarym, itself+- 
totus: Mundas 5 His | selecting 2s Weere 
for such an employment shows that 
Hogarthawas swell acquainted , with 
ancient history, and Wwith:theearliest 
specimen of the sublimest species of 
poetry, Perhaps,.too, something more 
may.be_ intended here; one: of. Ho- 
garth’s commentators.settles the mat- 
ter very;.soon ; jhe supposes.that the 
lady .finds herself neglected. by; the 
company, and.in a fit of rage, sets fire 
to the, world, although she. herself 
should perish witht... What.an ex 
traordinary, manner is. this, of enter- 
ing into, the,.spirit of Hogarth’s hu- 
mour!. Ifsuch were her matentioy, it 
would have, been better to haye held 
the candle under.the staircase, and 
set fire, to Monsieur; Pontac’s house 
at, once.. No! if, this, action. origi- 
nates In, any thing more than the mere 
desire, of committing mischief, which 
isso. usual. with drunken people, .it 
has,a much deeper signification ;..and 
the. following interpretation, if, not 
precisely the,true one, is,. at. least, 
more injunison; with Hogarth’s.ge-= 
nius.than the.aboye. A personwho.in- 
tends to,set; fire to, the world, not al- 
legorically, but literally—that is.,to 
say, in. a,.map—indubitably. begins, 
should, the, said map. be hanging. up 
against a,wall, by; applying, the hight 
to, the.lower edge,.,. But that is not 
the case with this Helen,, who appears 
to. select. a. particular; spot 3. which 
purpose she does.not.effect without 
considerable, exertion, being obliged 
to raise herself unon her, toes.” Now, 
unless, I am. greatly mistaken, .this 
spot is situated exactly.on thé eastern 
coast,.of America ;—-and may not. the 
nymph intend to fire the world, iz ef- 
figy, et the. very. place. from whence 
the first American discoverers, im- 
ported: what, has kindled a; flame in 
the old world, which. we are still, at- 
tempting. in vain to.extinguish ° 

, Lhe lady in: the. foreground, who 
appears to.be.at her toilette, was, an 
infamous. creature, known under the 
title. of the posture-woman,,,. ‘Trusler 
informs: us, that she, was.called Ara- 
tine -— probably Aretine, ...She, 1s, to 


be served up, in ja. dish trussed hike 


the fowl, with the fork sticking. in its 
breast.,. The dish. that.is now being 
brought iat the, door, and. to which 
the baboon, who is.carrying it, holds a 
candle, in.order,to. announce. the Spec- 
tacle to°the compatiy, is the stage 


aoe 


r sy fa 2 oo 
This is 


upon which she will figure. 
certainly abominable enough. 


Upon the rim of the dish is, “sobn” 


Bonvine (Bon Vin) at the Rose Ta- 
vern, Drury-lane;” and thus we are 
informed of the streeto(andajhotse 
where such orgies used to.be,selem- 
nized. The name Bonvin; correbo- 
rates our conjecture respecting, Pon- 
tac. Even the baboon too, is a por- 
trait of a notorious fellow, who was 
waiter at the Rose, known by the 
name of Leather-coat. He must have 
distinguished himself very much; since 
Fielding brought him upon the, stage 
so early as 1732, in his Covent Gar- 
den tragedy, under the name of Lea- 
thersides. He is said to have been in 
great repute among the trade. Who- 
ever wished to lay ina stock of Ame- 
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rican, ware was. sure of being direct- 


ed by him to,the.best dealer.—Rake- 
well has. certainly, been making ap- 
plication to this negotiator. 

I do not exactly comprehend what 
is Intended»:by}:thé servant, who is 
bringingva dishdown stairs, or what 
it is he has gotssbut he is certainly 
not intredticed: Were for nothing, Is 
it intended to inform us that there are 
similar doings in,the upper stories, or 
that this room is.underground, and 
therefore a cellar? for in England 
they generally carry the meat up, and 
not down from the*kitchen. 

Nichols rightly observes, that these 
are not; the manners of the present 
day: yet the-priests and the idols 
continue, probably, the same: it is 
only the Liturgy that is altered. 


To the Editor. 


Mr. Editor,—The riddiing lines which I send you, were written upon a 
| young lady, who, from her diverting. sportiveness in childhood, was named 
ti by her friends Tux Ave. When the verses were written, L. M. had. out- 

grown the title—but not the memory of it—being in her teens, and conse- 
quently past child-tricks. ‘They are an endeavour to express that perplexity, 
which one feels at.any alteration, even, supposed for the better, in a beloved 
object; with a little oblique grudging at Trmz, who cann.* bestow new 
graces without taking,away,some (portion of the older ones, whieh wel'can 
i} miss. | ¥ oldsit. 


THE APE, 


Aw Ape is but a trivial beast, 
Men count it light and vain ; 

But I would let them have their thoughts, 
To have my Ape again. : 


Toilove a beast in any sort, 
Isino. great sign,of grate; 

But. have loved, a,flouting Apeis 
‘Bove any lady's,face. 


I have known the power of two fair eyes, 
In smile, or elsé in glance, 

And how (for I a lover was) 
They make the spirits dance ; 


But I would give two.hundred 'smilés,: 
Of them that fairest: bey 
| beariei :odor;one look of my staring :A/pe; 
| -ayol io .o'Rhataised to stare onime. 


: ‘: “I This beast, this Ape, it had a fac 
“ Tf face it might be styI'd 
Sométimes it was a staring Ape, 


cha eRe ae AUS 5 -Soinetimes a beauteous child ae oe ODE Vt 

ree YOY Bho) 9. dit eins f f i AALOLAM IO TG Os. 

ko ac dt 2t A Negro flat~a' Pagod:sqhat, | YISOI602 OBS & 

10 Jou——~ coleasq Wasbtan arGhittese mold#siricesigs% 0: iw 
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a. But.’Pime, that’s meddling, meddling still: 
And, always, altering things— © | 
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And, what’s already at the best, 


To alteration bring 


OS —s 


TPhatyturns the sweetest buds 'to'flowers; 
And-chops and changes’ tuys— 

That breaks up dreams, and parts old ‘friends, 
And:stilhb commutes our joys— 


Has changed away my Ape at last, 
And in its place convey d, 

Thinking therewith to cheat my sight, 
A fresh and blooming maid! 


And fair'to sight’is she 


and’ still 


Each day doth sightlier grow; 
Upon the ruins of the Ape, 
My ancient play-fellow ! 


The tale of Sphinx, and Theban jests, 


I true in me perceive ; 


> 


I suffer riddles ; death from dark 


Enigmas I receive: 


Whilst a hid bemg I pursue, 
That lurks in a new shape, 
My darling in herself I miss— 

And, in my Ape, Ture Arr. 


OCHLENSCHAGER’S CORREGGIO.* 


Tuts is'a dramatic poem of a very 
remarkable description: highly cha- 
racteristic of a peculiar cast of taste 
and intellect: most curious, as an 
example of national literature: and 
interesting as a specimen of.a class. of 
composition with which readers in 
this country are but little acquainted. 
Goethe has said of the elegant Olym- 
pic Theatre at Vicenza, built by Pal- 
ladio, in imitation of the antient the- 
atres, that, compared with the modern 
edifices, it suggested. the, idea of, a 
noble and beautiful child, placed. in 
comparison with men, who, thongh of 
much inferior natural endowments, 
know better how to avail themselves 
practically of the giftsof! nature. 
This remark might be applied, with 
slight alteration, to our great Danish 
dramatist. His compositions--and 
this in particular—exhibit great pow- 
ers ; but effect and interest are not 


produced by them in proportion ‘to. 
their extent—that is to say,, to.¢om-— 


mon apprehensions. 


This drama can scarcely have:beetio 
written with a view to representatibinn 
As a poem, it might be classed} unders: 


“ Imported by Bohte, 


the head Fidylia. It has but little we- 
tion; and the little that there 4s) 6ften 
appears interrupted: the soliloquies 
are frequent, and. long; the dialogue 
does. not, hurry, us on:—but, then, if 
the stream loiters,<it is still a stream 
bright and pellucid : it seems to lm- 
ger as if detained by the luxuriance 
of the images’ which it reflects—and 
which would;‘for a while, arrest its 
charmed course.) Lhe reader who is 
cotitent to relinquish strong situations 
for beauty of langwage, and delicate 
simplicity, will frequently be de- 
lighted by that strain of tenderness 
and, grace, that, breathes in many 
passages, and by the minuteness of 
finish: that will captivate him in 
others. 

Correggio has reréntly been termed, 
by'an English: dritic, one of the love- 
liest. creations . of poetry—but we 
presume that he, did not mean also, 
to assert that.it was one of the most 


masterly and agitating of tragedies: 


There is certainly no deficiency of 
pathos): buothen it is the pathos of 


‘sentiment, :mots df passion ;—not of 


‘Wikdesandi tarbuleutt emotion. The 


sy A 
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charaeterssod dintonidiAdlesri) landoof 
hig witesate madostafkecting] pdmiable: 
they -are prive,. generous; ‘sublime ‘bes 
IMPS :-+-Godo forbid! thatyswe |should 
@ayithey are toe deal! » The former, 
feeling the deepest enthusiasm: {on his 
art,fand displaying:this feeling invthe 
loveliest: créationis it isicapable wf pro 
ducing;.is, nevetthéless harassed: with 
doubts; asiito; his! ownicalents x:smk- 
inpyinte despondency; candiatdength 
dtiven:torsdespair. »Howevere fasci- 
nating these characters may bein the 
closet, they are «touched witha deli- 
cacy that seems: incompatible >with 
the. effect meéedssanyiforstheristage ; 
where. we should feel-that:their intro- 
duction would: be; ite a! certain de- 
gree, their degradation likewise: 

In order: to enable the’) reader to 
judge of the correctness of cour opi- 
nion, we:shali here present him with an 
abstract of the subject. Unfortunately, 
the: author has not prefixed: torthis 
production: any: thing like a preface, 
wihich'omight shave brought.:us:' acs 
quainted ‘witho the «motives of his 
choice ; vor in. what degree he: himself 
conceived! ito toy be: :eligiblé: for’ the 
stage. o’Toous, his object appears to 
have been the delineation of an -inz 
tenseolove ‘for : art}cand: is) reaction 
upon i thes mind xand: heart\;;also° of 
that! pure eténderness, “in:which, truly. 
pentie dispositions canralone indulge, 
andi which, :unfortunately: for; qs; is 
sufficient ofvitself! to stanyp’ the piece 
ofiwhich it forms a feature; with the 
character of the romantic--and the 

Another remark before we proceed 
to!the story¢é+the author has avoided 
the termissact and ‘scene, «and: has di- 
vided the piece into five déttons: this 
cifeiinistaice> therefore, seems to’ m- 
‘dicate that he’ does not wish it tobe 
considered asa regular dramatic 
production: “We first -of all; behold 
an, epen, place jn, the. village. of..Cor- 
reggio,; haying, .on,onerside,.an inn 
on the other Antonio’s little dwelling, 
where he is painting’ a Virgin, Christ, 
and St. John. For the model of the 
former! Hiss ayifee! Marie has ' sat to 
him’; and hevisestow ‘einployed upon 
the St? Tole WHat? KiS“own “Tittle 
Giovani? fot BW niddel "We is visited 
dbp Silvestrejiarchernitoresiding iaithe 
meighbouringss qvedd foto iq@houii yh 
amakesy a presents ofjiay picture, ofa 
Magdalen} oftiwhieiiwe hédr again. 
No sooner has the holy father retired, 


rheee. 


than Battista, !theim-keeper) miakes 
his:appearanee!; amd he!teprovesy Aris 
tomorfor permitting theolittleOGios 
vanub tos s¢rawl figuresi upom theoihn 
wall ieHe thas long eehs entious of 
Antonio's reputation; andpf his being 
visited: ‘by salljctilaviellergsiwhid sass 
through: ithe! places vordissthis ens 
mity,: which heris:disposedorte feel 
towards. the artist, at all diminished 
by othe: datelli¢encei che: has justliutes 
ceived from Rome, that-:his sén4ran« 
cisco, whoo had«:heen ‘senti toe study 
there, has)no capacityifor theiartes 
of which fact::Antonig: hadi dshared 
him before. 7 rv oti} 

At this juncture Ottavio?a noblez 
man: of Parmay:who:lis\a patron. of 
Battista’s, and: who:promises toi take 
his. son intochis employment++corifides 
to the irritated -and:revengéful man 
the secret of his passion for ‘the paint» 
er's wife.» This information is:highly 
gratifying to Antonio’s:enemy:;)for he 
foresees the destruction ‘of theienmvied 
domestic felicity of our/artist.c Ottavio 
purchases the Madonna of Antonié, 
and invites himi:tocoParma, sto paint 
some subjects: for him iimhis palaeeos 

In‘ the .secotid actiom we vdiscover 
Michael Angelo and: Giulio Romano, 
who are‘ detaihedban (their journey 
through Correggioy!bysan catcident 
which has:eccurredzto theiviwehiale. 
While the: datter goes tolovisiti:the 
paintings-inethe church, .Battistasad- 
dresses the former, whom» dhe finds :to 
be the celebratéd Buonarottix Michael 
inquires \who.is:the:painters whomohe 
sees;\ati works thescraity? host: qpro- 
mises: to introdude:himgdbut prévi- 
ously acquaints:Anmtonio}that the man 
who sits.drinking before: the imxp isa 
xude fellow,:i who! “has :insultedthe 


painter's poxers;oand swhome ibs will 


be owelly tooctreat 2pretty:icseverely. 


When hespays):hiscvisit} Michaelsat 
firstoexpresses great’ admiration nat 


Antonie’s icolouting. >: but,; offended 
4 Sry “J 


by cthe areceptiom he !nieets iwith, ebe- 
ims})(to criticise’ the;:performance. 


Struck with astonishmenfat !theibold- 


ness ofthe cistrangeér’s :témarks} the 
-painterswishésst Jkniow who he really 
‘iss: awhen, ¢atching holdvof-his ‘hand, 
heoperceives, bbywarvery opatticular 
wig hes wéars,i? that! it yds /Michael 
wAngelo dimselfs<: Driven cto [rdéspair 


by the contempt whichyothezigneat 


eIMorentine! artist dassexpressed dar his 
-labours, hel detdriainesi tooxrenounce 


his profession. Indulging in his des- 


% 
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ponden cysqsre!-proceeis sto’ finish up 
thé picture sthat thas ;beeu purchased 
by VOttavios dwhen! iGiunkio ‘Romano, 
wliocks! now: returpéd,wexpresses\en+ 
thusiastic admitation atiithe! sight: of 
solovely apictureot) Antonio is raised 
dvom thedepth of; despair to'the:sum- 
mit offrapture; wheny he! finds that 
he} wholisesoetcharmed with his ‘per- 
forimances; fis to Jessa person than 
Giulio: Romano himself! !> Giulio'con- 
vineés Michael of the injustice he-has 
been cuilty-of towards sooadmirable 
anjartist: iDheiilatten recovers. from 
bis il-humotr, and:presents to Maria, 
the wife of Corregio, his rmg,°which 
hd fequests her Husband will wear. 

Neither Michaelnor Giulio appear 
agains) «Phe scene‘is now transferred 
to Parma, in» Ottawvio’s picture gal- 
Jery. | Pbis»signor:is upon the point 
of being married to ia ‘beautiful Flo- 
rentine: lady,: named ‘Celestina 3 not- 
withstanding» which, he yields to the 
passion: with which’ Maria’ has oin- 
spired him. But, on his sounding 
Antonio with respect to the attach+ 
ment he. feels ‘forhis' ‘wife, and dis- 
covering -Hati he'sincerely and affec- 
tionately Joveso her, the gallant: no- 
bleman’! generously relinquishes ‘all 
farther design upom hers) Oppressed 
withothe cwari¢tyolofiothe opposing 
emotionsidaie hasbexperienced ‘in the 
course yof} theoway, 7 :Antonio’ ‘falls 
asleepejiarid, .whileés thitscisunken: in 
the) slumbers (of .exhausted nature, 
Ricorlang; cando bik [daughter Celes- 
tina; enters the: gallery.o/ Phe latter 
-prepares' to tlayna: wreath; »whiche she 
olds im herchandy before Raffael’s 
picture of {St Cevilias: ivhenoshe!dis+ 
cevers) Correggio's plete; turns to! it, 
atid is struck with admiration ab its 
beauties: she bafterwards; perceives 
the:sleeping jartist’ himself, whom she 
knows by! the: rmg ‘he wears} ‘Giulto 
and Michael ested Aaving: related 
their ‘adventure.s\‘Hnraptured:owith 
this accidental discovery, she ee | 
the:wreathqupon hist head, ande im- 
-hiediately departs. isi 

On awaking from ‘his ctece, Cee 
weggio relates: that dvechas! hab aisin- 
‘gular -vision,!im whichs he :imagined 
chimselfto be crowned witha: wreath 
‘of daiivel, by a beautifiulsMuse+when 
suddenly: the: finds the! wreath attnally + 
somchisdotowlbidy qt adi yd 

| Phesrapturous:! iitinnbaieie: thus 
soceasioned: 189 seat el pos io 
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verted by: Battixtay! whooenterss eat 
ryihg othe sum for swhieh Ostaviv hus 
pur olvais ddl hisupicture, which he oyna 
liciouslp pays:té him-im copper:: he 
scenes | during the laspactp Nes linsa 
woad near Cotteggio. Tee! isiseeth 
Silvestroi|the «hermits: hut, handoan 
oak; formeédginto ai kindief little ehas 
pels: where hangs:thé: Magdalen:which 
Antonio ‘had:presented to'the recluse 
This »portiomof the:drameopens' with 
aolong:solilogquy by: Valentino, ‘the 
captaind ofsa: bands of ‘robbers;‘who 
now, <inl ithe bevening :of his days; 18 
oppressed :hy:pamful doubts ‘ands res 
flections|} a:cshort:edialogue’ ensues 
betweem thes ihermit) and ‘the ban 
ditto, im owhich ‘the former expresses 
the pleasure’ he feels on perceiving in 
the latter the workings of repentatice. 
A party of the robbersnow enter with 
Francisco, the son: of Battista, whom 
they shave: made>:a prisoner, on. his 
return homeio The hermit intercedes 
for his: life, entreating: them? note to 
profane, | by: ax murder, ' as spot! scone 
secrated: by the image! of as ‘samt? 
andy;ithus appealed: to, they: relent; 
confessedly through veneration for the 
beautiful creation of Cosreg gio s pens 
cil. fen 
The banditti- retire 3 and Amdoniosd’ 
seen-approaching, exhausted :withfas 
tigue, and carrying uponihis shoulders 
the 70;scudi «whichhe ‘has: iteeeived 
in copper in’ payment for his picthres 
Hei:throws ‘himself: dowm besidéva 
little stream, ‘and icries.an a meariies 
ing tone— ) 
Onward I cannot—for my powers fale! 
Heavens ! there bubbles the-clear spring. 
* t * 4, chend- be mycupd!e+ 
Ah Lit avails not-s)it!serves) dare to cial 
crease Ty 
The feverish thirst that mages in my; yeins., 
Yet, could I reach my home,, and to, thase 
dear ones. 
‘this burthen bear !—How will. ‘ny, fond 
Maria 
Alarm herself, now shady eve ‘Approaches, 
znd law ay — blood miounts into my bealit* 3 


(Takes the yr cceth, af his gad and, eas 
amines ie) ~ 


Bhis: stilbis Freahis 3: Wii 18: stip: heail that oe. 
$6 To immortality I, conseerate thee !?’raic 
Yet immortality begins fron death b . di 
Mysterious, visions ,.Was. thy import, this, xy 


isHe isi oused nfrorhshiss refléctiens 
sbiy the dpproach, of avpeasantigitl; fiom 
the vilagey; witho aipiteher upon! her 
heats ie entnéats: ee tas lleb; bivn 
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drink: Lauretta complies with his 
request, and afterwards sings to him 
the following wild balladis3 


The elf dwells withii the rock’s hollow hall; 

The pilgrim, he sits by the lone waterfall ; 

The froth is curlingas white/as:snow-+ 

Deep at the base of the xock below. 

“* Then, pilgrims) come, plunge’ in . the 
depth where, I hover, 

For so shalt thou be my dear trothedlover! 


°Tis I thy soul from its body can ‘free ; 

And then through! the’ wood ‘thow ‘shalt 
dance with me. 

OQ! dash boldly in, where calleth the sprite ; 

Thy bones I wil! wash as)ivory white, 

Here shalt thou repose in my, watery home, 

While o’er .thee the. crystal .torrent shall 
foam.” 


The pilgrim, shuddering, heareth the song; 
But his feet refuse to bear him along. 
He beholds the goldenshair’d elf appear, 


Who presents him a goblet of water clear ;_ 


And, as he the cooling beverage drinks, 
Seiz’d. with pain, and exhausted, he sud- 
denly sinks, 


‘A shudder runs through both his marrow 
and blood ;— 

Alas! he hath drunk of the deadly flood’: 

He drops down pale where the roses are red, 

And: there reclineth the pugrim dead. 

The current. roars en through the eddying 

pool ; 

His bones are bleach’d on the strand so cgal. 


Réleas'd from its body, the soul now strays; 
Ttwanders by night through the wwood’s 
mazy ways ; 

dn yearly: spring, when» the stream crages 
~| most, 

Wath the -elf, is seen dancing the pilgzim’s 
sch ghost. 

Then, the pale moon :shines o’er the dark 
groves high, 

And the wave, beneath which his blanch’d 
“So * “bones He. 

»j As, soon as her.song is. concluded, 

she .departs, -leaying Antonio. to... 
miunate upon the: ominous and myste- 
rious incident., At length he again 
takes..up,.,.his; heavy...burthen, . and 


proceeds homeward, in, the hope ‘of 
eing. able to, bear .to ,his wife and 
child-the reward ofphis toil, and then 
die.. A: short conversation. ensues 
between.Maria-and the little innocent 
Giovanni; .at,the end of which Anto- 
nio appears.,pale ,as;death,,;.Consei+ 
ous of his.fast-approaching dissolu, 
tion,. he requests, his waife;toosummon 
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creek, 
the hermit to perform for him the 
last offices of religion. During her 
absence, Battista and his son pass 
through the woed., The former hears, 
with. remorse,,,that/ ithe life of the 
latter has been,preserved by a paint- 
ing of Correggio:s, Maria returns with 
the holy .man ;,.but)Antonio wakes 
no more ;,and),the.imtelligence that 
now arrives, ofthe. Duke of Mantua 
having called him to,his court, cannot 
serve to,diminish, thejaffliction of his 
sorrowing friends.:., The child, who 
had been playing;.with flowers, un- 
conscious: that.he, was placing these 
ornaments upon. the head of a parent 
that was to awake no more, bursts 
into tears— 

My father sleeps not—he is dead; is dead: 

Silvestro. 
Weep, child forlorn; most justly may’st 
thou weep : 
And thou, Maria, mix thy tears with mine: 
The world alone shall wonder ‘without: sor- 
row, 

Since in his, works he shall forvever lives 

A noble. pattern to, the latestoages. : 
But we have lost a husband, father, friend. 
A loss not all the world can now repair. 

To heaven we look to meet him on¢e,again. 


Out of such materials has}Ochlen- 
schéger constructed, if;metva drama 
of powerful interest, iat; least: avdra- 
matic poem) sof, ,considerabley pathos 
and. sweetness: We »domot'consider 
the subjectisas; particulatlyiohappy, 
although we thik) thatithe atithor 
has imparted.te dt as:umany. beauties 
as it was,capableof, receiving! ‘Fhe 
reader will perceive|:how dar she has 
adhered to;\ or deviated from, biogra- 
phical. traditions «::Fhe difficulties:at- 
tending such.a;performante; must be 
obvious tojevery ones oI tyissunmeces- 
sany.to point: lout the defective? con- 
struction of aiplot:where so.imany:of 
the characters aré|introdutedomerely 
for jthe,sake of giving prominency to 
the principal figure; or where, if they 
excite, aiyinterest: on) their: imtroduc- 
tion,,,that; interest: isy not! agterwards 
gratified); Such:are-Giulio Romana, 
and), Michael sAngelow. :Ottayiosaiso 
is;,\withdrawn, fromo dur wie! very 
suddenly; ant so alsolis Ricordanos 
thus leaving inithesmind ofstheireader 
somethingiof the intitationsof disap 
polntmeated: of shanr ois elssgan 
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Lodoiska and her Daughter. 
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SONNET. . 
ARE FALLENGS1) 


Tre leaves’ are falling fast;—and, they, declare 

That summer days will shortly have janjend 3) 

That soon the winter's stormy, blast,will- bend 

The naked trees, that once, in the mildair, 

Weaved their wide branches, while'the sun’s fair face 

Beam’d on their foliage, and the warbling’ racé” 

Chaunted melodiously a grateful song: 

‘And cannot all the art of man. prolong 

Their stay? Ah, no!—And he like them must fall. 

Yes, he—perhaps before his summer’s turn— 
“Must-yield him up to death's despotic call, 

Léaving his friends to follow and to mourn. 

Life passes like the season we deplore, 

And birds, and trees, and sky, for'‘us shall soon be e’er. 


Acton Place. 


M. M. 


LODOISKA AND HER DAUGHTER. 
A ROMANCE BY MADAME DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE.” 


Tuis work may wel! be styled a 
romance :—it is truly romantic, not 
only in-respect of its incidents, which 
are at once extraordinary in them- 
selves, and striking from the mode 
of their introduction,—but, more es- 
pecially, as distinguished by a vein 
of) poetical -and® inypassioned  senti- 
ment, «marked . by »highly coloured 
language; whichis:still more remote 
thanceven the occurrences of the nar- 
rativeofrom: what may ‘be termed 
common’ ‘lifes: The authoress,—wife 
of ithe celebrated Baronde La Motte 
Fouqué,—is not so good a writeras 
her husband,‘ whose ‘sweet’ tale ‘of 
Undine ‘has:conferred' on him ‘a very 
high ‘reputation * with ‘the’ lovers ‘of 
fanciftiliand supernatural story’; and 
whose: wilder: romance’ of: Sintram 
we recently noticed ‘onthe occasion 
ofits translation into ‘English+-Ma- 
dame:Lay Baronne, ‘however, isa 
very popular novellist inGermany;+ 
and her‘works generally possess 'that 
power of creating \a-strong interést 
ini the mindoof the reader, ‘which ‘jus- 
tifies popularity, and‘covers'a multit 
tude‘of: literary’sins..: She ‘delights 
to occupy? herself with those ‘subtile 
sensibilities ‘of: own mature; the lane 
guageof whichohas such'‘charims for 
some itastes; ‘whilesitiis disliked, “and 
apt:to be:ridiculed, oby others)! ° Her 
appeals are made to the Jadepts'im 
romantic feeling: the uninitiated,— 
they who are only acquainted with 


the common movements of the hu- 
man mind, might mistake for exag- 
geration or fantastic trifling, that.ex- 
hibition of the more mysterious and 
refined. workings of the heart, which 
constitute the excitements and °at- 
tractions of her»pages. The trans- 
ports, © however, “with which? sueh 
descriptions are welcomed by a 
large class of readers, and the zeal 
and. deyotion. they,, awaken ‘in..ithe 
breasts of these, more than, compeni- 
sate an author for.the:sneers of the 
callous. The: admiration) they*:pro- 
duce becomes heated byo‘enthusi- 
asm, in proportion as’ the “‘cause’is’a 
peculiar one, and forms the*distine- 
tion of a brotherhood :—it’ waxes 
proud, inasmuch as it lays claim, to 
a further insight and a brighter hght 
than fall to the lot of the multitude: 
it is ‘made atest’ of fidelity’ by 
those’ within the pale, in-exactly the 
same degree that it is braided as he- 
résy by those without: 

It must, however, be confessed by 
all parties, that:'the” besetting faults 
of such’ a ‘style “a8" that which ‘has 
been adopted by Madame ‘deta Motte 
Pouqué, are obsctirity, straining after 
effect; and exaggeration :-—and those 
who happen ‘to bé “acquaimted’ With 
her writings, will’not; we think, ac- 
quit’her entirely of ‘having fallen into 
hese!’ 2<o'The’exceéss Of romatice,” as 
it has been termed by a German cri- 
tic, visible even in the works of the 
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‘Baroy and pioduding mith ‘that’ ts 
confused, “widefitied, and inicompre- 
hensibles—is ‘abundantly apparent in 
those of his. wife. Her last:-noyel, of 
ee ea 


wh : 
some account,4s certainly marked .by 
the, poetry, ofipassion, and| breathes 
an intense andcardenti:spirit of loves 
yetoas want) ofmaturakocongehiality, 
of: “genuine character, “o¢casions®a 
‘disagreeable sensation in the mind of 
the ‘reader, “and ‘leaves ‘him “at the 
conclusion dissatisfied. ‘The thoughts 
and feelings do ‘not combine kindly 
with the natiye,.sympathies of man- 
kind; they, float. separately, and su- 
perficially,. like oil.on water,. instead 
of mingling. intimately with. our ex- 
perience... A-high degree of public 
civilization necessarily’ keeps down 
the vehement display of passion ; yet 
the literature of this ‘state of society 
is animated by an eager ambition ‘to 
represent such~a display : for want, 
however, of genuine models in’ na- 
ture, the colouring in description is 
generally, conventional, false, and ex- 
aggerated.. Effect in appearance, un- 
accompanied by; moral efficacy, is the 
consequence :—.and hence we. find 
that ‘nothing now is relished but the 
most:bighly, seasoned preparations:of 
passion and feeling,’ which “are ‘pe- 
rused with avidity by the most heart- 
dess’ classés of sociéty,’ and’ ‘occupy 
the” 'genéral ‘attention equally ‘with 
scandalous ‘paragraphs, impertinent 
eriticisins; and: dissertations on dress. 
“Much: of the vagueness, affecta- 
tion,’ and inidistitictness of the senti- 
mental writings “of the present day 
‘we woitld account for by the artificial 
state of public’ manners, and the dis- 
dased cravings’ ofa jaded’ public 
taste’ Tn°'these,’ we really think, 
‘have ‘ofiginated’ that species of com- 
‘position in ‘which’ Madaine ‘de’ la 
Motte Fouqué ‘must ‘be allowed °to 
excel’: where° the’ moral ¢hiarosciiro 
4s that' of an artifidial,/not/ofa natural 
light} where exeéss'is the siibstitute 


“for! vigour, and foreéd situations sup- 


ply the interest} instead’ of ‘an “easy 
‘and Natural afrangemént.: Still, how- 
evels there 4s W Charm naturally be- 


‘longing to’this'sort-of writing, to'the 


influeti¢e of Which we should be sorry 


“to bé inseiisible(pand it ‘belengs° to 


the works of our’ present? authoress, 
an avery remarkable amamier! 0 Hér 
language; and © the straint (seinti- 


“ment and’ fedling DY her productions, 


[pee 


affect the wilitd osimilely tov the 
sounds ‘of an’ Koliati Harp’: the dongs 
d¥e deep aid’ impressive, ‘tlrey>pehe- 
trate’ the ‘heayt's° but-they die away 
too abruptly;-and: do not pésstss that 
tich fulness, “aiid enchaitin» ¢6niecL 
tion, that°testify to the trimmplp of 
art. | ‘The events an the! novels tof 
Madame déda' Motte Fotquéiare tine 
volved in misty obscurity: the figtites 
are deficient in'décision 6fcontour,— 
the eye can hardly ‘trace’ ao definite 
outline. “We ‘are’ ‘perpetually atva 
loss to know ‘the particular drift of 
the writer; whdt ‘she*intends' to) in+ 
culcate or illustrate. -She'is apt! also 
to attach interest’ to dircunistances 
that promise much and perform‘ little: 
—her passages often’ *“lead'‘to to- 
thing.” 

The story of Lodoiska’ and hér 
daughter is given ina series of WJet* 
ters, written between the years')?73 
and 1794: a’ considerable chasm, 
however, occurs ‘in the’ ‘correspond 
ence, and a similar one ‘inthe his= 
tory—viz. from 1775 to’P791. - The 
narrative is entangled; and obscure; 
which is partly perhaps owimg*to the 
epistolary form adopted “bythe ‘aus 
thor.’ This is better adapted forthe 
display of sentiment than to produce 
distinctness of detail ?5ite leads am* 
avoidably to'repetitions, yet admits of 
greater intensity mothe impassioned 
passages ;’ it ‘also ‘provides ‘opportue 
nities for a ‘complete and! diversified 
view of the ‘prominent situations, ‘and 
favours the fulb developement-of' cha- 
racter, so'as,’In some ‘Measures ‘to 
compensate for the-prolixity and con- 
fusioti'in thé narrative which it'tends 
to o¢casion_These Jatter aqualities 
are very apparent in the’ work before 
us’: the ‘authoress’ has*not heen able 
to manage thelepistolary method so as 


‘to avoid involving the storpand‘be- 


wildering the réader £' the’plotcof Her 
novel must be termed perplexed 3 and 


anany'of ‘the incidents which at? first 


Seem Most promising and’ important, 
are’ afterwards “entirely lost sight‘of. 
The -interest, however, is, by one 
means or ‘other, always forcibly kept 
up.; and the passionate ‘and descrip- 
tive. passages. are. éntitled to... the 
highest praiseay “hnelod crott 403 

.. The,,berome .of,the,.two first, xo- 


-lumesiiis Lodoiskat-min:the third her 
Aaughter Verenay-after hermother’s 
idecease,candanhy interval sof sixteen 
~years, reanimates thecinterest of othe 
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storye; Wiichi;lad sappeared extin- 
guishedjin thestomb/ofi the former, 
_odaodoiska is,sister; to; Count, Viadis- 
law. Qpalinsky;-3a, young Polish noble- 
yndnyayho has; long, been; a,resident 
inoExance,iwhese ho, has married the 
beautiful, Melanie Chevreux.; Our 
heroine, atthe eemmencement of the 
story;retwrns{frem (Prague to Dukla 
Gastle,oan old:Dartar fortress, which 
is situatedionthe- banks of, some fro- 
géenilakes nearthe river Pruth, ands 
surrounded by, gloomy forests of pine. 
In: this -melancholy,; but «omantic a- 
bode; Lodoiska,awaits,the, arrival of 
her: brother,and his.yeung wife, with 
noether companion but the old house- 
keepén, Visnovieka, ,jvho, had, been 
her mother’s favourite attendant, and 
her own nurse. Listening one even- 
ing to: thejold, woman’s.gossipping, 
they) are. isuddenly,.alarmed by the 
crackling, of) flames and, the. cry of 
fire, {On opening the window skut- 
ters,,the»smoke rushes, in, and they 
are placed .in, a. situation, of great 
peril. Luckily, however, for. Lodo- 
iskay-al-face, which, for, beauty,,and 
aptress of appearance, , might haye 
heen, taken | for,,that,ef.a, guardian 
angel; presents itselfhefore her ;.and 
sheis at: theisame,,time seized. by 
tayo strong ‘arms; connected, with, the 
waid «face,, which;-bear,-her;. safely 
jaway. from: the{scene, o£ danger.,, Her 
-preserver turns, out. {to jbe .a..young 
Germanilofficer,sa{son,of, Count M. 
iministerat the ;Gourt,of Vienna.../Phe 
hightirank of his-father, has led, to his 
appointment smear the person ofthe 
-Genéral—rhy which, appellation.alone 
48 known, throughout, the novel, a 
personage. who -pexforms,one.gf its 
amdst/important parts, and. constitutes 
gue of, iis most prominent characters. 
-Assomiuch depends upon the. General 
nithe course of the, history, pweshall 
ati Once give his portuait,(as, sketched 
‘by: Melanie;the French, wite ef) Gaa- 
jkintsky, sina letter.to saer}brother, 
Juouis Chevreux, written jseen patter 
her-artival at ithe; castle ef, Dukla,.,.. 
We-were yesterday visited by. some Aus- 
_trian_officers of distingtion, who +haye, as & 
_preliminary ; step, taken’ possession of the 
territoty which’ they ‘intend eventually,'to 
wrest from Poland. Viatlivli¥ puts=the 
“Best face ha’ dan’ tpoit’a Losing partie sand 
he hay ‘an ‘additional reasow For doing wd lin 
athis instarice, becatsa,: amion& “out! piverts, 
ithereits one Who datel y:helpedsto extinguish 
otte fire cofavhichiil hayeniifommed you 
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Phe.. pringipal. of ux, Wisiters, in point. af 
rank, was one.dt thosm generaly who, now 
command here.,, A; Barbarian by origin. 
at least, belonging. to one of those Hotten- 
toeceduhtties by Which we ‘are’ Surrounded, 
kad'iwhich’I can evel disttguislf one froth 
the otichi iT Hié) He Seenis'tb’ be Half 
Darky at lest, oneOmayiscery HP his piiy- 
sioonomy thatjeri¢ntal iand:barbarian mix: 
ture; (dis extetior hasisdmething about it 
very remarkables without being veryougly. 
His, bisached hair,formsa, smgular contrast 
with jhis dark, Jong,,and,pointed eyebrows, 
and, vivaclous:fiery, ey¢.--Fs complexion 
is of a; yellowish brown 3. his features, -par- 
ticularly his nose, are well formed ;, and 
his lips and ‘tecth are'still fresh. | Without 
possessing ‘the’ suppleness of a, Pole, he 
manifests; ‘nevertheless? a“ certain submis- 
sion ‘towards females that reminds us of our 
dominion; anid shows too; rather agreeably, 
that he ds capable of -becoming ‘the gentle- 
man; « Altheugh ysomewhat) bent by sage 
and fatigue, his figure!is still imposing. His 
smile; is; very, remarkable--L, might .say, 
indicative, of refinement, were it not-for.a 
certain, cast of roughness perceptible in 
every expression of his countenance, Jam 
the move particular in. this detail in order to 
convince you, my dear Louis, that it is not 
etilelty in the ‘to fan the tising’ flame which 
this Poor veneral certainly feels! for the Httle 
Tiodoiska. By this'means I hope'to) provide 
for the security ofiour family underithé new 
governments) oF naustcewn,,; nevertheless, 
that T-hesitate whethet-to; piefer the: gene- 
ral,.ox his, young adjutant fer Lieddiskas 
that..brave fellow.wha assisted. in quenching 
the fire, and who, rescued,the most, yaluabke 
piece of property in the castle... 6 F rage 

Lodeiska, however, dees not, hosi- 
tate at. all..in her.choiee, She,com- 
plains., to her driend Celestine, of;,the 
ip portunities, of the old Austrian,.ge- 
meral; likewise of the fayquriin, whieh 
be, stands. with,,-her \sistertinslay- 
William,,:Lodgiska’s,delixexers fram 
the, fire;|visits, the,.castle asj;ane 
of the, General 


L's: suite; he: wean, is- 
overs tnat;her hag.agival; iadis-s¥- 
periox, ,andaj rival whose, pretensions 
-are, fayoured,by; those.wip,,are ,able 
ita, further, the views, of a suitor, (tke, 
therefore, determines to,apprize doe 
_doiska.of,.the fate-which:he, sees; pxa- 
paring, forhery si order, that she may 
_be.on her, guasdsostill he does not, yet 
_openly. declare bis o wneattachment,to 
olers + That.a passion ,eaists between 
them, howevers ds Pyidenty;.and, Was- 
moyieka,(the nusse) expresses to Ika- 
‘doiske,; her,,sorrew, ati the; distress, 
which she:foresaes: she dglikebyyte swf- 
fexoenaccountoflthis yeung, stranger, 


do whom, she myst tot hope sto dhe 


united,, since, her: destiny: has «fated 
her, to; marry, another: anid «an. older 
man.) Lodoiska enquires the reasons 
she has for. entertaining such an opis 
nion, and, is,informed, by the old wo- 
man,,that some gipsies;) whom: she 
had...consulted, had. prophesied: that 
such would he the-events 

_ At this. period:two. relations -of 
the Count.Opalinsky visit the cas- 
tle;. they are the * brothers» Vingort- 
zeffsky. Phe younger of these; Sta- 
nislaus, is soon.attracted by Ledoiska. 
In a letter to his brother he says :+— 


You ask whether I love Lodoiska? Yes! 
the feeling that I entertain for her is united 
with my thirst for Poland’s delivery. It is 
become a passion: all that is beautiful, all 
thatis generous and noble in our nation, is 
to be found in her person. Her lips breathe 
the sounds of our language with beautiful 
animation ; her eyes swim in asea of moist, 
melancholy grief. My breast is penetrated 
with a devotion asdeep as it is inextinguish- 
able. I am now as unable to renounce her 
as my native land. Melanie appears to 
fear me; and Lodoiska attaches herself to 
me in proportion as she finds herself. re- 
pulsed by her sister-in-law. I shall prove 
too crafty for the little French Snake, let 
her twist and wind herself as she will! 


Opalinsky and his family, at this 
stage of the history, leave Dukla for 
Warsaw; and,when in this capital, the 
Count receives a letter from his Cas- 
tellan, orkeeper of his castle, acquaint- 
ing him of certain mysterious noises 
heard about. its precincts ; detailing 
too, with considerable minuteness, the 
dreams of the said Castellan, in which, 
it seems, he had been in the habit of 
receiving: visits: from his old master 
the Count’s father... Various strange 
appearances:of violence, too, were 
visible in Lodoiska’s apartment: but 
our readers, will, no doubt, excuse 
us for not attaching as much impor= 
tanee as the Castellan himself did, to 
these wonderful: matters. 

It is of moreconsequence to the 
story, that Stanislaus, to whose cha- 
racter:a high political interest, as one 
of the Polish patriots, is now attach- 
ed, pays his addresses: to Lodoiska 
with the consent of her brother. The 
lady. confesses to her friend that’she 
is fascinated by his person ‘and man 
ners;;, and’ that»sshe could ‘love “him 
were it not forthe recollection-of him 
who had rescued her from the flames. 
Through the intrigues’ of the Couns 
tess (Melanie) Stanislaus’ becomes 
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acquainted withthe pretensions and. 
hopes of William, whom he hatesas 
one of the confederates ; and a duel. 
between the rivals, takes place; itt= 
which the German officer) is: danger‘ 
ously wounded. -. The interest-whieh 
the General shows'in' the fate (6f"his 
Adjutant, and ‘his’ zeal against “his 
enemy, now cause Lodoiska to regard 
him, for thefirst time,with a feeling 
of warm friendship : and her’ sympa- 
thy for him is greatly excited, when 
it appears that the health of the ve- 
teran is seriously injured by his w- 
returned passion for her. We are 
now led to an event as extraordinary* 
as it is unexpected. It is thus related 
by Celestine (a friend of Lodoiska, 
who is on a visit to her at Warsaw, ) 
in a letter to one of her correspond- 
ents : 


The old man had been declared to be at 
the point of death, and one night Lodoiska 
heard a gentle tap at her door, A priest, 
dressed in his full robes, with a taper 
his hand, entered the room, and approach- 
ing her bed, in a slow and solemn manner 
said, ‘‘ the dying man to whom’ I haye 
been giving the last blessing ””—‘*/ What,” 
exclaimed Ledoiska, with emotion—<‘* is 
he then departed +” ‘+ Not yet,” replied 
the priest—* still ~he has but ‘a’ few mo- 
ments to live; and it is only from yourself 
that he hopes for tranquillity in his last 
moments. In the impetuosity of passion 
he once swore solemnly, that before he left 
this world he would ‘be master of your 
hand! It is this rash oath that now weighs 
on his ‘soul in the hour of death.” ** Al- 
mighty,” groaned Lodoiska, “what, what 
shall I do?’ “Give your hand,” re- 
plied: the “priest, **decompanied with the 
blessing ‘of ‘the ‘church, to him ‘who sup- 
plicates for it'in his last agony.”-—‘* Mar- 
ry with the dead!” ‘cried she with a tone 
of horror..—**'With ‘the dying, not the 
dead: it’ is but for a moment,” continu- 
ed ‘he with an encouraging tone, “ you 
are then again free, and a soul is deliver- 
ed.” The, unfortunate girl, sat looking 
upon the priest. with, a. stupid. gaze, un; 
determined what, either. to say. or. do. 
At this juncture Melanie _ appeared. 
** What,” cried ‘she impatiently, ‘¢ can 
you yet hesitate !~ Do you possess no heart 
for the afflictions of others! Come hasten 
to terminate those of a ‘poor distressed old 
man, who deserves ‘so much’ of ‘your grati- 
tude,” Then, . without waiting ‘for Lo- 
doiska’s reply,: with the assistance’ ‘of a 
French attendant, she raised:her from ‘the 
bed, confounded. as she was; threw.a:rich 
robe over her, fixed .some; pearls and: bril- 
liants in her hair, and. so, dragging her 
along between the priest and herself, they 
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entered the gloomy apartment of the in; 
vane 

“The’ oppressed sufferer, who was con- 
céaléd by the closely drawn, curtains, groan- 
ediforth some heavy unintelligible sounds. 
The) priest said something‘in Latin ; all was 
then silent, and Lodoiska stood by the side 
of. the'idying man’s beds ‘Lhe:curiains were 
gently undrawn, her hand was now placed 
within that of another :| she was conscious of 
nothing, and did only as she was command- 
ed! the dreadful yow has escaped her lips; 
the blessing 1s pronounced, and she turns 
round in order to depart, when two power- 
ful arms catch hold of her, and warm lips 
are fastened upon hers. “* Thou art mine!” 
exclaimed a strong clear voice ; and vigor- 
ous; proud, and triumphant, her husband 
stands. by her side, and with his glistening 
eyes, dissipates. the dream in which her 
senses had been held ! 

Opalinsky, who has been privy to 
the stratagem, immediately quits the 
place in order to avoid his sister’s 
looks ; while his wife plays to admira- 
tion the part of one who has been im- 
posed upon. Just after this event 
Stanislaus is betrayed, his papers are 
delivered into the hands of the con- 
federates, and he is obliged to make 
his escape. He'sends to Melanie the 
following letter :— 


T know whose hand it was that has spun 
this black web of treachery. Yes, beassured 
that I know thee. It avails thee nought, 
Melanie, that you. now remove me hence. 
I go, yet not because I must, but because 
Twill. Heayen knows there is nothing I 
would more, gladly do than give. to dege- 
nerate Poland an example. of, courageous 
resolution, and of a freedom. that is, not 
to be tamed by chains and fetters. But 
thou, thou artful and crafty traitress, hast 
breathed into me, the , spirit. of, another 
life. Thou. hast. given to my; existence 
a new aim, to my desire a direction! and 
a durability. Watch me, thou crafty. one : 
be that henceforth the business: of th 
life ; for. be assured never shalt theu enjoy 
repose, 

On the morning subsequent to her 
unfortunate marriage, Lodoiska quits 
Warsaw with her husband for Ha- 
licz, where the General inhabits —a 
spacious old building, called the Pa- 
lace, or the. Castle, finely. situated 
upon the Dniester... It..is here that 
the unfortunate bride enjoys all-the 
luxuries and splendour of Asiatic and 
Barbaric pomp. It is here, too, that 
she again meets with William; who 
has frequent opportunities of being in 
the presence of the Wworian whom he 
loves—for if does not appear that the 


General entertains aiiy: d?ead’ of a) HL! 
ral. The situatioidy which the une" 
happy dovers-are now placed): affords 
scope ‘for much ‘seritimental writng, 
ino which those | exquisite’ traits ‘of 
feeling are displayed, ‘that generally 
lie buried: from view inthe récessés 
of hearts of rare qualities. 

A report hasbeen spread of the 
death of Vingortzefisky, who is said 
to have shot himself: yet among the 
Arabians, whom Lodoiska meets with 
at Halicz,is one bearing so near a re= 
semblance to Stanislaus, that she is 
struck by the astonishing similarity 
of air and feature. An event too 
shortly after this occurs, which will 
excite the reader’s suspicion, that Sta- 
nislaus yet lives. A letter from the 
old Castellan of Dukla to Lodoiska, 
informs her that her brother had at 
length become the father of a son,— 
the object of his and his wife’s most 
devoted love; but that their happi- 
ness in the possession of their child 
had been cruelly interrupted by sinis- 
ter forebodings as to his fate: and 
that these were terribly realized. The 
old ‘mysterious noises had recom- 
menced in the Castle of Dukla; and 
a strange figure had been seen riding 
round its precincts. The Countess, 
disturbed by these events, and agis 
tated by her fears for her child’s 
safety, felt herself one evening’ moré 
than commonly depressed ; and, after 
her husband had quitted her apart- 
ment, she requested her women to sing 
to her to soothe her spirits. “A sound, 
as of the violent closing of a door near 
them, was heard: the alarmed mother 
desired that her son might’be'given 
to her.arms, and all was again still. 
Her attendants soon afterwards quit- 
ted the chamber, for afew minutes, 
to, perform some service’ in the next 
room: while so engaged, they heard 
a violent scream in the apartment of 
the Countess, and, rushing in; they 
beheld. the unfortunate lady m a 
swoon. On her recovery, she de+ 
manded her child with loud cries; 
but the infant was missing.” The 
Countess, raving in) her agony, ac- 
cused incoherently Lodoiska and Stax 
nislaus of the robbery. The latter, 
however, is believed to be dead’; and 
the loss of: the boy is generally attri-+ 
buted to supernatural agency: 

The health of Lodoiska is too sure+ 
ly seen to be declining; and she pre- 


vails on her husband to permit her to 
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retire to the convent of Saint Anne, 
for'# Shoit' period ‘of religious seclu- 
sion, ‘Wer lover,. William, is now 
absent at Vientia. From the convent 
Lodoiska thus writes -— 


The nuns are not so unfortunate as we 
used to imagine. Ffabit renders them in- 
different to the attractions of the external 
world,' which they rather dread than covet. 
The tranquil equipoise of a steady un- 
changed existence makes them capable of 
a clearer contemplation of the unchangeable 
future; it is towards this that their serene 
look is directed. It is in this holy place 
that those dwell to whom they are attached ; 
it is here that the dream of youth becomes 
a living pure reality ; here the world again 
is“created anew; here is the fresh, the 
green, the spiritual Eden. Oh, canst thou 
pity those who are capable of indulging 
feelings like these! Even the air that one 
breathes here possesses something peculiar. 
It seems as if it embellished every object! 
The General came to pay me a visit. The 
seriousness of the place, and the presence 
of the Abbess, seemed to impart a solemni- 
ty to his behaviour. Never before did he 
appear so engaging to me as during these 
few hours !—_I could cven endure to hear 
William’s name pronounced, and his first 
letter from Vienna mentioned. The Ge- 
neral conversed with me respecting him. 
The noble confidence, thus shown to me, 
seemed to eleyate me. My passion now 
appeared to be purified. Poor, poor youth, 
whois it whispers, to thee, that we may 
venture once again to love? 


“Lodoiska becomes a mother, and 
the infant is named Verena, after a 
patron saint of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia. ‘The sentiments of maternal 
affection seem now entirely to occupy 
her heart; they impart a purity to 
her feelings ; they subdue the turbu- 
lence of passion ; they repress its im- 
petuosity, and convert it into a be- 
nevolent sympathy of the heart. The 
General, however, is discontented 
with the sex of the child; and sees 

yith remorse and grief the wasting- 
away.of his wife. ‘‘ Ah,” he says, 
<< what is a plucked flower that wi- 
thers in the hand! Its drooping head 
is a sad reproach for having cropped 
it: I have obtained nothing by this 
marriage: ‘Lodoiska dies. I read it 
in her pale countenance.” 

Lodoiska’s death is an event which 
soon takes place: she expresses a de- 
sire to meet her husband hereafter, 
and hopes that, although she has not 
contributed much to his happiness on 
earth, she may open to him an en- 


trance into heaven. She then,em- 
braces her child, sighs outthe name 
of William, ‘and expires.) The latter 
is now in England;° where:he goes to 
take possession of’an estate toowhich 
he has succeedéd’s and’where ‘he’con- 
tinues ‘to reside. o'This occurrence 
happens in the autumn 1775; and here 
terminates the history of Lodoiska, 
After an interval of sixteen years, 
the young Verena, her daughter; is 
suddenly brought before us, when, 
accompanied by her father and: her 
governess, she visits Dukla. “It is not 
without considerable: emotion that 
she beholds the antique castle, where 
her mother had once resided. She 
finds her uncle Vladislav; premature- 
ly aged through the weight of afflie- 
tion, and Melanie with her reason and 
faculties impaired by her grief for the 
loss of her son. In'the vicinity of the 
castle is a Benedictine abbey, which 
Verena and her governess visit, at- 
tended by the old Castellan. Here 
they find, sleeping before the shrine 
of the Virgin, a man attired in a sin- 
gular oriental costume, but of most 
expressive and interesting’ appear- 
ance: he is soon jomed by a youth 
who addresses him as his uncle. ‘This 
lad fascinates the attention of all, 
particularly of the old Castellan.’ On 
their return from the abbey, Verena 
is seized by two robbers, and they 
are on the point of carrying’ her’ off, 
when she is rescued by the stranger, 
who, when he learns that she is pro- 
ceeding to Dukla, betrays an emo- 
tion that naturally excites her sur- 
prize. A few days after this circum- 
stance, during an entertainment given 
at the castle, which is now filled with 
guests, the mysterious person sudden- 
ly re-appears before Verena, and, 
while they are together, the Coun- 
tess comes up to them. No sooner 
does the latter discern the face of the 
unknown, than she utters-a shriek, 
and swoons. » Upon recovering, she 
exclaims, “ It was the spectre! the 
spectre! He wants to carry off Vere- 
na too!” In the mean while, he who 
had been the occasion of this alarm 
disappeared as suddenly as he first 
came. Vladislav is convinced that he 
is haunted by some secret. enemy, 
who wishes to harass, him: nor is.it 
long after this that he is agitated. by 
ancther, strange .accident.,, Restless 
and perturbed, he is wandering alone 
through the forest one sultry noon, 


— 
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when -every thing: is/buried. in. deep 
sdencges! Suddenly-hethears sounds of 
distuess,>; and, observes: a ‘youth, de- 


«fending, himself against. the attack of 


aninturiated, wolf with the butt.end 
of his;gun. -iThe Cant: discharges 


, bis piece at the animals which he kills, 


but;:\at) ‘thé ‘same>iinstant,-sees the 
youth falli wounded; in: :thesleg:} ihe 
bears him::to the castles Where be sis 
recognized -by! the: Castella! as the 
same. whom they: had: etyinicompany 
wath: the stranger atithe:|Benedictine 


Abbeys, Attractedsby the bustle, the 


Countess enters: the apartment. whi- 
ther the 'yeuth had beén carried :— 
no, sooner doesashe:sééshim, -but. she 
exclaims, 1 “my som! ;myvson !’”’ and 
embraces) him «witha rapture that 
knows! no hounds.’ The:idea that she 
has \found‘ hersdong lost. child, has 
the most. happy effeet.on her mind. 
From: this»moment: she becomes: se- 
rene and. cheerful: not so. her hus- 
band,, who, although he fancies: that 
he discovers ia likeness between. his 
wife.and ) the. boy;-has no idea: but 
that,the. recognition was the working 
ot her perturbed fancy,-feeding upon 
amere delusion. 

While:thingsare,in this..state at 
Dukla;, Verena and, her father. are pro-: 
ceeding to-the:baths of Carasu.. Ar- 
rived here, the) now aged. General. is 
taken severely, .ill, and. his dissolution 
approaches, , Verena: is, agonigzed. at 
the idea of losing-her father.at sucha 
distance from. home, .and.at the dread- 
ful prospect of being left.unprotected 
in a.strange country. At.this critical 
moment, .she;-once more sees before 
her the unknown, and:he seems now 
sent by. Heaven tobe. her..deliverer 
and friend..\Thecireunistances that 
result, are: described as follows, ‘by 
Achmed (such is his assumed name) 
himself, 2 

We met at Carasu,)when'she was totally 
ignorant that [was accompanying her. - You 
know that oI aupable to assume any<dis- 
guise ;——the costume andthe language, of 
any country,| Lywatched:her in a variety; of 
situations, without her.once recopnizing me, 
At length the moment..arrives..when, de-; 
serted, helpless, and. distressed, she looks 
round for some friendly, some rescume 
hand. The father was in the ‘agony of 
death, she was’ knécling ‘at’ his’ feet—the 
place was ‘a desolate’ und 'retiréd’ old? Build. 
ing, her attendants were ata! distancet 
20 one was ‘at handy ‘except’ hex! old iahd 
helpless governess then? Pelix,l tadinive 
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how. fate-had prepared) all, in my,fevour— 
L present myself before her like seme angel 
in, the darly night,of ‘affliction! As sueh 
does she'receive' me; as such doés,she. res 
tain my image impressed Wpon “Het ‘Sout 
From, this,instant,our destinies are united— 
every. thought, every agt is devoted to jher. . 
So. passes,aqweek ; the, old mian, contends 
with the strong .energies of life, and swith 
the power,, that sets a:limit)to his days. 
At last I determine to, discover. myself ,to 
the dying person: J utter my name.to him, 
but he does not, hear me, he. does not per- 
mit me to, finish: he makes, a sign to Ve- 
rena ;. looks. earnestly at her; seems. as if 
anxious, to, say something; but. can only 
join. our, hands .together,, aad — expires. 
Felix, she is mine, bound to me in sorrqw, 
distress, and death; her beauteous lips have 
pronounced the sacred vow, and, glowing 
with a secret flame, her long oppressed heart 
now at length throbs freely against mine ! 


The plan which the husband of Ve- 
rena had formed for’ bringing about 
a reconciliation with, her family by 
means of Jageilo, the youth whom he 
called nephew, .is. frustrated by. dis-. 
covering, that -he has, disappeared. 
They: however, proceed: .along the’ 
Dniepet, and reach the Carpathian 
moutitains,in’ the vicinity ef which, 
Dukla is’ situated. Here Verena i6 
left“ by her husband within the dé 
serted apartments of an old building, 
while He absents himseH’ for a short 
time. While occupied “duriig * the 
dead of night in. writing, .s 
voices. at some :distance,. and,.thin 


that. she can distinguish .that of 
husband. 
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by, the te: 
by nmpa 
the direction of the.soy 
strangely, enough to retreat, as Lapp 
My anxiety inercasing at every step. drives 
meéforward. I descend 416i i 
and tind myself ina square’ p 
ed Sby lofty, walls.” “A shai arr’ whisvies" 
around me; the’ flame of tiy Heht' wa 
1 100k ‘wp, and see’ eddies cfistiow! bléwitic 
ddwn Svith\a hissing’ noige.0 Miy! lightids 
extinguisied, and 1 stand owithin then te 
rorcourt of. this: labyrinth ufoa shuildine. 
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Of Mysterious, acs 
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efaires 
Stairea 


SONS. parts oaneers 
JWhaSR, BEY qpUMpR~r, 
tience caused me te taka} prope auxipusky 


the lack of a do 


about :. I catch hold af ck 2 
: ae Sh5% ‘ 
the belt gives way. open it; and a distani, 


glinmermgs dightens e~ windings “of 
twistin® pas 
: ote fie 
sion, I foltore *t 
heavy sound} 
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With aNprene im 
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The noise ascends, just as if it proceeded 


from the_scr rapips of heavy footsteps be-. 
<P ow stand “at the “entranteé of ‘an 


neath. 
extensive vault. A thick vapour of half,_ 
burnt-out pine torches comes against meé, * 
and a.circle of, hideous figures is distinguish. 
able’among the mists of this infernal place.’ 
Intietentre'stands vivy hitsbahd J" Once 
mores? P hear him sayy “once more have 
1 assenrbled ‘ye! here, in’ order to resctie the 
boy, who hascgrown up vunder your ‘eyes. 
T ,onee stole hime from jthe «powerful 
Wairwode of Duklas  »While-yet anjinfant 
in_his ,swathing, clothes, was .he forced. to 
avenge me on, his.mother, who,snatched 
from me my. bride at the altar!’?-Here a 
loud screain betrayed me, I sank down life- 
less and knew not what happened. “A few 
hours afterwards I found myself in my own 
apartment, but locked in.” I) gazed fear- 
fully around, hardly knowing “whether I 
had not “been dreaming: Arminia was 
sleeping wpon a seat beside me, a lamp was 
faintly “burning in a hollow of ‘the wall. 
At length I stood up to rouse my recollec- 
tion, bat the ‘confusion,,of my, thoughts 
would not permit me.,to., remember .any 
thing clearly : there was a,small. paper. ly- 
ing upon the table, I hastily seized, hold of, 
it, “and found the hand-writing to. be that of 
my husband; it contained as follows! No W, 
Verena, thou knowest all.” sAccident: or 
curiosity has betrayed to thee what I endea- 
youred® so''cautiously' to conceal, ~ Do - net 
reproach me With having deceived) thee. oT 
have disclosed to’ thee che very abyss)of my 
sotdsia that, passionate’ affection efor thee 
which has! filed ,my} whole being. ,,-What 
had ; been impored upon) me! by circum- 
stances and by, the. .in cAlmence of. eyents, . I 
was endeavouring to throw off, and then, 
freed from the fetiers of an odious obliga- 
tion, I hoped to fiid in thee a mild ‘and ge- 
nerds judge: “Thou hast’ lurked ‘in wait- 
ing for me, thou has caught me even dur 
ing’ the! last“act that’ was ‘preparatory to: my 
lrbevation,® thou has ‘alteady judged me! 
Go, Veretas deliver me up to thine: unele. 
Arm lagainstime thy) deeply: irritated ofaces 
TL swill not oppése/yeus my soul is weary of 
dwelliag. in; this .wretched. world, whigh is 
but, one; of .,the .outworks, of. existence. 
Th, thy loye, thou, beauteous revived Lo- 
doiska, the energies of half destroyed life 
were renovated! ‘Thou turnest from “me, 
—thy hate breaks my heart ! 


Verena resolves upon partaking the 
destiny of her, husband, Stanislaus 
Vingortzefisky, for, whem she, feels 
the warmest love ; and ultimately, de- 
parts with; him |for dngland, having, 
prior, to her} quitting, the castle; ine 
formed ,.the. Count, | her uncle, that 
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sO FQet ; 
Jagello is really his son. During 


their stay in England,, wal Ram, ‘the 
old lover of Lodotska, iS see Ally 
breught into the presence of her 


‘daughter, and soon after dies in con< 
g > 


sequence; ofa; fall, from, hig fherse. 
Stanislaus, instead.; of (proceeding | ta; 
Amerigay jas} was his first, intentions2 
leaves-his wife,;in.jMngland, - and, ¥en 
turns to fight. .under.the hanners On 
Koskiusco, ,.; Le her, he addr noses shel 
following letter. ; 
Ruffled he ae aL. 9d. - ; 
Thou,, whose noble. heart beats tor, thej, 
fate of Poland, participate the. raptures 1 
experience _ at ‘finding all the; country in: 
arms! "he revolution of “Warsaw has 
roused every one from lethardy.'° "The hero™ 
Koskiusco bears’ aloft’ the standard of-free='* 
dom. TI have ‘discovered “myself to! hist}! 
and ‘he has’ confided . tomy eomimiand' “a 
brave troop. Courageously ‘shall I nowi tras 
verse the fields:of my country to; oppose her: 
detested. enemy; to contend: wath 2him; 
wherever L can, and, by presezving Poland's 
honour, to regally MY; OWDis nono isbit 
We have had a warm day’s work. The 
Russians are defeated; they fly before 
Koskiusco, beyound the. frontiers. .* ¥* *.! 
Tune—Verend, the’ Prussians hayerout-— 
eds!” "Phe “hero Koskin$co! fou? ‘his® 
master at Salze. 9 Wee ‘that! dues ‘net ais +! 
pitit Us} wei may soli’ retrieve fPOwy them’ 
the victory: Alitreatyiis enitereds linto! re+o 
specting \Cra¢owh ol nextvhastén thitherial 
order to rescue all ithabsmay-yet-be2saveday 
The ; royal , burial-place ; of nT. kingsteocy 
Casimir’s crown :+-they demand me¢with ire, 
resistible power-Adieu,, thou mostibeloved ; 
of women!..give my last. salutation — to. the. 
dying W ‘illiam.—Stanislaus, 


He once more beholds: his airs tveee sh 
he again visits Dukla, whither he,cons} 
ducts, dagello, ,whe had been wounds 
ec, ja battle 3a ‘reconciliation. engues 
between, him andjOpalinsky and the, 
Countess3),then, ,impatient, for, the 
contest, he xeturns, to,the field,jand, a 
few. days altenwards, falls in the fight: 
in which Koskrusco is taken.prisoner,| 
Verena continues, in England, and,4n, 
a, letter, ,which,she,;addresses from, 
thence to hex, fr, iends, she, sayssi: ff All, 
that.occupiesame.at present is, the con+ 
sciousness that-he leyed. me, ane that. 
he, fell for;his countrys | Repese,; and, 
peace to-hisashes ! (57 With this epis=, 
tle the Novel closes -+unisatisfactorily 
enough we, think, for; all partiesy—exs, 
cept, perhaps; for SHS readers of ait 
imperfect sabehoy nsitirnw sd off 
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Weds not tecollect any instance 
iP the course '6f ‘His writings’ where 
Shirley speaks of ‘hinisélf} or of his 
owii character aid feélings; with the 
exeeption of afew passdges in the 
dedications of'some of his later plays : 
there he indulges in a murmur,scarce~ 
ly aniountitig toa ‘complaint, against 
the puritans, who almost deprived him 
of thé’tneans “ whereby he poorly 
lived” "Thus, in ‘the Polttician, a 
tragedy before noticed, he observes, 
in.1655, that’ “the, severity, of the 
times had taken away, those, dramatic 
recreations, whose language so much 
glorified the English stage: but, 
though«so great a sufferer, he never 
breaks out into any thing like ranco- 
réus‘invective.” Nor is this abstinence 
uhder provocation to be attributed 
so'much to an apprehension of the 
power. of the “ straight-haired repub- 
licans,” as to his own natural gentle- 
ness and mildness.of disposition, which 
is conspicuous, through his works... It 
seems thatthe Puritans, (in, the words 
ofs; Molieresiim jisiCritique,on. the 
Keole\dés Pemmesy hadw des: lumiéres 
pdurdes orduyasy which ‘others did not 
ssess; aiid Cowley, in‘ his “ Cutter 
of! Colhran-street; Cand’ ‘Randoif, in 
his '** Muses” Lookitig» Glass,” have 
shown that they” were often plus 
chastes des oréilles que de tout le reste 
du‘éorps’ Por thishypocrisy they were 
fréquentlyseverély attacked by poets, 
both onand off the stave 7 but' though 
Shirley owed! most of the disappoint- 
ménts ‘Of His lifé to them, he never in+ 
tPoduéés a ‘Character, a’sentence) oa 
line; into His plays or poems in: which 
they ave either ridiculed’ or'censured. 
li veading the productions of literary 
men, and poets especially, “we mseét- 
sibly forma notion “of ‘their . temper 
and habits“a8 we proceed; and, for 
the best’ of all reasons, itis generally 
a ‘great deal ‘more: correct than''the 
opinion'to be derived fron’ the states 
ments aiid ‘traditions “of ‘cotitem pera 
ries Ft would be“easy to’ illustrate 
this pomt were it necessary’; ‘Tit it 
may be truly‘said of Shirley; ‘that all 
he has written serves to’ prove’ thit,’ 
though sensitive to a fault, he was not 
fretful or peevish, and that his amia- 
ble and affectionate temper, might 
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merit for him: the, épithet, of ‘< eentle,/7. 
so, beautifully, applied to, Shakspeare,. 
by. one. of, his,encomiasts. We know; 
of no. writer:fromthe pertsal of whose 


works we, rise:with :a/amore! perfect 


conviction that he: must have been 
beloved ‘by all who were acquainted 
with him 3 and, with trifling ‘excep- 
tions (not so <congiderable even ‘as 
those of Massinger,) he has left no 
traces of that grossness, which has 
disfigured most, of the dramatic pro- 
ductions.of his times—Some have jus- 
tified these blemishes)as the custom 
and fashion of the day ; but, without 
soing out of our way to. excuse them, it 
may be fairly said, that the indelicacy 
of the plays written before the closing 
of the theatres was at all events’any 
thing but seductive: it was intended 
merely as a joke, and’ with the joke 
its effect ended: after the restoration, 
however, indecency was employed. as 
a incentive, and it was rendered pa- 
latable ; by.,an,,, odious... ingenuity, +. 
sometimes, indeed, it hada thin, semis 
transparent, covering, but it was only 
il-velsottile. e-rado, which) separated: 


Ruggiero from Alcina; and gave tresle: 


intenseness to° the flame-of: his’ pas 
sions.’ “Stich’is thei ‘gréat'! distinetion 


between the grossness of oli plays* 


upon thé old English, (and that, of 
those upon the’ new, French. inodel, 
such as it was, introduced. with 
Charles IT. ‘ 

As.we have notanuch spacelest ine 
which to speak, of. theimasks, «pastor 
ralsyc and’) miscellaneous!) poems’ .of 
Shirley;: we must) proceedi-tonthemt 
without further gcnerabobserrations- 

The thask is a species of theatrical 
amilisement;’ origitally, “we believe, 
produced in‘Ttaly, ‘audl’at first prac- 
tised in this country,, without cither 
song or dialogue, being nothmg more 
than'a dance in Visors: thus our eld- 
est writers ‘aliiest unifornnly “eouple 
mMaAsquinie with snimisne. OOF this 
kind were many’ of ‘the’court-amuse-+ 
ments tithe reign: of Henry VIEL. 
who “generally joited “in them, °/aex 
cordifig to the accomit of Wolinshed, 
with great spirit! “Phat speeches 
were sometimes made on these occa~ 
sions, however, is quite clear from 
the same authority, aud one in French 
212 
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by a Herald is expressly mentioned 
by him! “In ‘the collected works of 
Sir.T. Mofe,. printed, in, 1597,,are a 
nuniber of lines usually spoken of as 
a sort of ,.mask, j\but(in,dach mothing 
more than an explanation of a pageant 
of Shitting scenery; Or what were then 
ealled’ “moving pictures.” Pageants 
and shows are not tobe confounded 
with masks? ofthe ai first, there 
are many specimens in the Chrotiicler 
before'referred to: one of Mer most 
gorgeously splendid on the entrance 
of Queen Elizabeth into London in 
1558. "Phe “old poet, George Gas- 
coyne, was mainly conc ettied n'a te- 
dious entertainment of this kind, pre- 
sented ‘before the ‘same Sovereign at 
Kennelworth ‘Castle; and he has also 
left behind him in. his. works (printed 
m 1575,.and,,.1587)'« a Devise of a 
Mask for the Right Hon. Viscount 
Mountacute,” written’ to celebrate a 
double marriage’ in that noblenian’s 

family, which is one of the earliest 
speciniens of the kind in English it 
is also remarkable for its’ allusion to 
the® feud’ between the two. Italian 
houses.of Montague and Capulet,, of 
which Shakspeare long subsequently 
made such use. By degrees changes 
were adopted,,a, variety ‘of chardcters 
were introduced; scenery was em- 
ployed andia di alogue was ‘kept up 
between pesos who were not in fact 
maskens, thedancing being executed 
bythe nobles} male and female. Lord 
Bacdnisoqwelbsknown’ Essay on* this 
subject supplies.a' good deal of infor~ 
mid .ion fégarding it: in “his ‘time, 
“cdolaysatyres, baboons, wnalanels 
atiticsso&el were brovight in, as what 
were oti led antimaskers, to amusé by 
their ..s nange..shapes,.and. grotesque 
eee ; and “ double mask,” ap- 
pear also then-to:hawe! prevailed) Ddf 
the reigns Sof ames I. and, his son, 
this "Shécits of court, entertainment 
PEACHY it’s hishest’ splendour :,, the 
fonds OF the ins’ “of court “were “so 
lav ishly CF 


Cond 


mined upon them that 
theyoweseveventinterdicteds; and: ‘the 
representation of Brifannic Tr tumpln 

ans, on a Sunday, bee ore Charles J. 
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had perhaps more;eliect than .any 
thing else ii Sanaa the abolition 
of am the roolamusements, for about 
tén yéars. and, the untiappy abandon-, 
mene of de old EF glish school ofthe 
deaegeot Tote i ein 

Shr ley y @ ty: en igegs “si ally 


pieced! in thie Aas AF cor position ; 


exhibited. 


but. the only, one,.ofi;these, perhaps, 
that. strictly belonged to ity was |ffithe 
Triumph of ,Peace,: whieh, appears 
to have been. the most successful ener 
The;scenery and,,machi- 
nery .were, by.Jnigo Jones, ,aadhtlie 
music by W. Lawes,,and|S.dves« fit 
was performed, before.the,King and 
Queen at Whitehall, Feb.\.3);.1638, 
and so. popular, was it, .that.itowent 
through at least three editions in ,the 
course Of that year. Our quotations 
are made fromthe third impression,., 
which contains several material yariae 
tions from the rest... Jt is..dedicated 
to the four. Inns of Court; by! whomsit 
was played, and, some:/notioniofiats 
splendour may be gathered from -the 
following description with which it 
opens. 


At Ely and Hatton houses’ ‘the’ gentle- 
men and their assistants met; and.an! this 
manner prepared. for the court. 

The antimaskers were ushered by a horn- 
pipe and a shalm, riding in coats and caps 
of yellow taffeta, spotted with silver; their 
feathers red, their horses Jed: ‘byomen® in 
coats of blue taffeta, thein wings red, wand 
part of their sleeves yellow ;; caps and fea- 
thers: all the. torch-bearers,.in} the )same 
habit appointed to attend and , give rplentis. 
ful light to the whole train. 

Fancy in a suit. of several coloured, fea- 
thers, hooded: a pair of bats wings on his 
shoulders, riding ‘alone as sole presenter or 
the antimasks. 

After hint rode |Opinion® and Corsi dente 
together s1. Opinion ‘in! ian° old! fashioned 
doublet) ofsblack»velvet anditrunk' ‘hose}a 
short cleake ofthe saine;! ;with, an! antique 

cape, a black, velvet, cap pinched; wp withia 
white; falland. a, staff in bis hand. 

Confidence. in, a, slash’d; doublet, as 
coloured. breeches, suitable, with, points at 
the knees; favours upon_his breast, and 
grim: a broud-brimmed hat tied up on one 
sidé, banded with a feather; "a long lock 
of hair trimmed with several coloured” ti- 
bands, wide. boots;and: gtéat spurs;.with 
bells for rowels. 

Next rode Jodlity andLaughters: Sollity 
in a flame-coloured) suit, but tricked ikea 
morris-daneer with scarfs arid napkins:;shis 
hat fashioned-like,a;conewwithaditttle fall 

Laughter in .aclongosideocoatiof Saveral 
colours, Jaughing :;syvisards ;on! ‘his):breast 
and back, a.seapa with: two agi faces. 
and feathers: bétweens: 

Then followed yatiety of antitk nausic}. 
after ~whichs rodeo six projectorssone .after 
another, Be horses led by torehbearers. 

These., are, “aneceede od" hy, an ims 
mense CONCOUESE 4 of cperseus,.ia pall, 
habits, some like ‘birds, beasts, and 
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Satyrésxy and others im more fantastic 
‘Habilimeénts. © It’s worth observing 
that!/ Don Quixote is among them, ac- 
compared by Sancho, and attacking 
aiwindmills “After these came’ a hun- 
dred gentlemen, “gloriously furnish- 
ed anid gallantly mounted,” and two 
eoldeti “ears containing Genius and 
Amiphiluche,’ and Irene, Dice,’ and 
Eunomia ; and then we are told :— 


After these came the four:triumphals or 
magnificent chariots, in which were mount- 
ed the grand maskers, one of the four 
houses in every chariot, seated within an 
half oval, with a glorious canopy over their 
heads, all bordered with silver fringe, and 
beautified with plumes of feathers on the 
top. 

The first chariot silver and orange, 
The second, silver and watchet. 
The third, silver and crimson. 
The fourth, silver and white. 


All after the Roman form, adorned with 
much embossed and carved works. 


_At is not necessary to extract more 
of this splendid detail, which ra- 
ther. belonged to the department of 
Inigo Jones than of James Shirley. 
The dialogue is opened by Opinion 
and’Confidence, and their conference 
is erided by an anti-mask of a num- 
ber of projectors, some like Mere- 
craft in Ben Jonson’s “ Devil is an 
Ass.” Jn allthis the ingenuity of the 
invention is of course principally to 
be admired ;. all.the poetry, such as 
it. is, being contained in the songs ; 
most.of them overloaded, as: custom 
compelled, with flattery to the king 
and queen. We shall quote but one 
of them, as'the poet had probably no 
expectation that they would live be- 
yond the day for the solemnities of 
which they were penned. It is a 
duet, or dialogue, between Law and 
Peace. 


Hunomia. Think not I could absent 
myself this nigh ; 
But Peace is gentle, and doth still invite : 
Eunomia, yet shouldst thou silent be, 
The rose and lily which thou strowest, 
All the chearful way thou goest, 
Would direct to follow thee. 
Irene. Thou dost beautifie encrease, 
And chain security with’ peace. 
Eu. Jrene fair, and first divine, 
All my blessings spring from thine. 
Ir. I am but wild without thee; thowab- 
horrest 
What is rude, or apt to wound 5 
Canst throw proud trees to the ground, 
And make a temple of a forest. 
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Ex. No more, no more, but joi. 
Thy voice and’ lute with mine. | 
Both: The world shall ‘give. prerogative 
to ‘neither, sien 
We cannot flourish but together. 


Notwithstanding the complete, suc 
cess attending, this,exhibition, it. does 
not appear that Shirley wrote any 
other mask, properly so called, unless 
“Cupid and Death,’ be to beexcepted. 
He seems indeed to have entertained 
a contempt. for this species of com= 
position ; in, his <« Maid’s Tragedy,” 
he abuses them for their vulgar adu- 
lation ;—and in his “Royal Master,” 
he speaks very ,contemptuously of 
them : in his “‘ Changes,” he censures 
their introduction into plays :— 


Oh, sir, what plays are taking without these 

Pretty devices? Many gentlemen 

Are not, as in the days of understanding, 

Now satisfied without a jig, which since 

They cannot, with their honour, call for 
after 

The play, they look to be serv’d up ith? 
middle. 

Your dance is the best language of some 
comedies, 

And footing runs away with all. A scene 

Exprest with life of art and squar’d to na- 
ture 

Is dull and phlegmatic poetry. 


«Cupid and Death” is one of the 
pieces by Shirley, called a mask on 
the title ; but more properly, perhaps; 
a dramatic interlude: it was printed 
in 1653, and is founded upon Lisi 
Eleg. 6. of Secundus, as quoted ‘by 
Mr. Gifford, in vol. i. p.91, ‘ofi his 
Massinger. Fairfax, in hisitranslation 
of Tasso, has made an allusion:to/it, 
where he says— 


Death hath exchang’d again his shafts with 
Love, 
And Cupid thus lets borrow’d arrows fly = 


but an Italian poet of the name of 
Antonio Nozzolino, has enlarged upon 
the thought, in a sonnet beginning-= 


Errava Morte, e woea seco Amore 
Ambi nudi, ambi ciechi,é ambi alatis 


and where he gives an.account of the 
manner in which the destructive acci- 
dent arose. Shirley has still further 
extended it with considerable, fancy 
and ingenuity; and has made_ the 
consequences’ of the change obvious 
to the spectator. It is not necessary 
to furnish any quotation from it. 

The * Contention for Honour and 
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PACHEss, #58 another production which 
‘has etle dr fw Fesemmblariee'tova wrask, 
though it has beens named by-per- 
bgéns Feiorant of its‘real forms .1t‘is 
ofpech Wir Hike ond ofthe old mora- 
littes,at Ibast da its general design 
“and object: arid? (as’ we-have' wieriti- 
S@nedin a previows article) the ‘com- 
opiler sof the! ‘Catalogue of the British 
Museum has confounded it with’ one, 
called “ The Conterition between Li- 
berality and: Prodigality,’” printed in 
1602, and written, most likely;a good 
deal earlier. -Itis not impossible “that 
Shirley had_ seer: this morality before 
he published’ his’ “ Contention for 
Honour and Riches”» in’ 1633 :—the 
resemblance is in somé respects still 
stronger in his ‘* Honoria and Mam- 
mon,” which,.in fact,.is.a subsequent 
enlargement, into).a, sort..of comedy, 
of the leading features.of his «« Con- 
tention for Honour and Riches.” This 
extended ‘ Moral,” (for so:the author 
himself terms i¢° in’ his-address’ ** to 
the candid Reader,” ) was printed in 
1659 ; and it possesses the additional 
curiosity of being probably, the last 
effort of the author of a dramatic 
kind ;. for, he says, ‘* in.my._ resolve 
nothing of, this nature, shall after this 
engage either, myypen or invention.” 
The characters are also,more nume- 
reus>im thevlast edition of the piece 
(if weanay'so say’); andsas upon the 
whole ‘itis'au ‘improvement, besides 
‘Heine of much greater rarity, we shall 
make the few. quotations’ for which 
we have room, from ™ Honoria and 
oi{Mammon.” 
oi The object of, the production may 
be ensily guessed; it is,a contest be- 
tween the, two ladies,,,who give, the 
title to the piece, for the love andjat- 
tention! of various. classes of, persons ; 
ands there/ds,anuch: skill, and),often 
comic effect, inthe, mode in which,;the 
icharacters:are opposed to.eachjother 
in: different: ludicrous’ situations. >In 
« theiend, Alworth, a scholar, succeeds 
spe gaining). possession; of Honoria, 
awhile Lady Aurelia Mamtnon, is ileft 


to-avcourtier, a,colonel,.a citizen, and» 


wospend+thrifts, At will be: obvious 
to thats some satirical matter is, mixed 
npowithithe, dialogues the ‘following 
is part of the first.scene »between 
Phantasm, gentleman usher to-Lady 
Mamaunony andAlworths;, . 


Pha. Are you not inclining’ toa sehrolar ? 
Atel - ‘été apa ante! Fuh 'wcadtainy. 


jand soo 
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PhaicThe academydo tsoryg silt Jents oh 
Another? bergan;o TE: did! ‘thitilo, bos by yor 
| Serious facecoyoursdhabuyiqood Jott 


‘Had almost: cozened mie Ra youw shalr, 


they are olemmsxs 
Of thé more court editi6n ; thistis . 
A beggar ofsthe! upper fortn0f lesiihiingh. 
Your business, withany!dadya@t cccoriw 5 
Alw. If you please 2 Haro 
To prepare my access 
Pha *Pisveononputpose pri lls 2zowO 
My lady keeps no library, .no fond 
For book-wornisj:1 cam assure!yow thatt 
Learning is dangerous in our family ; 
She would not keep a papgned ss ag dean) 
Of the infection. . 
Alw. Does she keep no fool § fon birorla 
Pha. Yes, yes,and knaves. }: 
Alw. T)thought:se: 
In which class is your names beseech you? ? 
Pha.’ We enjoy equal pr rivileges sindéed 
the knave 
Makes somewhat: more of’s sisi: but my 
lady 
Ts not:sonice; soowe'can bring certificates 
That we are sound, and free from the in- 
fection 
Of books; or can lay downisour under- 
standings: 
And part with that unnecessary. Stun 
I’th’head: (you! know iy: meaning); ‘on re- 
nounce 
The impious rise of humian art and know- 
ledge, 
We are in a capacity of emp'oyment. 
Perhaps ‘you “may on" these teriiis be! ad- 
mitted 
With! your philogophy and things: rabattt 
you, 
To keep’ her ‘horsey.dlye Shisero ? 
Alw. Aj fair preferment. 
Pha, ‘The fittest bere for men of atts or rif 
You can.keep counsel, and negociate hand- 
somel 
‘The amorous affair of flesh and blood)” 
There you mer exercise reo qpartsoof: the- 
tories: by 
How hes‘your learning that ways 


The following are two digjointed 
passages from the same, production, 
‘serious powers 


Phd 


to, advantage :— 


Wise courtiers até the jewels ‘of a. crown, 


The eolumn’ andthe ornaments efi Beste, 


Fitted »with parts and: piety to! act: 

They-serve' the-Power for Justices not them 
> selves.s 

Their; faith.the cabinet, in. which,i is ad, 


The Prince's s safety, ¢ and the Nation's peace, 


The. oracles arid the mysteries of empite : : 

Men, born aboye the sordid guilt of avarice, 

Free as thé” mountain alr, and: cain’ as 
“Mercy. «© ° 


Born’ without” he whiew? the’ pot tian 


*contapliinis” } 


pli kine 26 
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Against the great oppressor 5 without hands 


{Ba takecthelbldodiy price-of:man’sundomg. 


{ 


i 


But keepingat each sense a court ef guard, 
Drawifeah :fromlove;and teach: good: !by 


example. 


He 


wt > * a 


Avsoldier iverits first to: be ealledsmani, 

By whom rtotSeblyncourts,.-but kingdoms 
flourish ; yess Le 

Unto whose-several. offices, :the world 

Owes all the greatvandsglorious names of 
honour. .yrstdil § 

How! would:the: age grow: rusty,and: the 

>: yisoul 110 

Of:comihon-wealths corrupt with ease, and 
surfeits, 

Should not ‘the sword:call:’em to! exercise 

And sweat.out:their unmanly luxuries, 

By acting things -worth envy, even of 

prices.) 

Pheihonoutiof the gown without his sword, 

Will run itself into contempt, and laws 


poe ¥. 


“Are chot°gdod" inade, ‘but: while the sword 


secures ’em. 
‘Phe ‘court must wear no silk, nor the proud 
city 
Make the sea groan with burthen of her 
wealth, 
Did not the active soldier, with expence 
Of his dear bloods ‘expose himself abroad 
Their(convoyy: and security at home, 


The “ Contention of Ajax and,U- 


lysses for the Armour of, Achilles,” 


was.printed.,in, the, same yolume_as 


the; above :.iti,was.a,.private, enter- 


tainment represented by»,the sons of 


sogomevofithie nobility; :dmd is; not |m- 


appropriately taken, for the most part, 
from ° Owid's °\Metamolscxiies’ The 
ode (the only picce'of Shirley hitherto 


che had alively;fancy,,adelicate,taste,. . forget thate.:’ 


Well known; ) beginniig, “ the glories 
“Sf our blood atid state? ds taken’ from 
this piece ;_ the.lines. 


»)Hisbody holds yasti rooms of entertainment, 
And lower parts maintain the offices ; 
Only ‘the: garret, ‘his: exalted, head, 

Useless for wise receipt, is fill’d with lum- 

bers e 


are a versification’ of 'a’ well Known» 


witticisim of Lord’ Bacon, on, Mons. * 
Cadenet, astranslated none of Howel’s 
letters, dated, in-1621. ' nN 
o/This then bringsius to theJast-piece , 


of thisoclass’thatvhas::come dow?i to: 
as’ fron the pencof Shirley +=“) The) 


Triumph of Beauty,”—which is no- 


thing more than the judgment of Pa-) 


His dram atised —Géorge Peel had pre-- 
viously .wrought ‘the fable “into” the 


form of a Pastoral, called,’ The Ar-y' 


raignment of Paris ;” and; although 


and as much command,of,Janguage 
as any-of his contemporaries, Shirley’s 


little production maybe; read without 
disadvantages ifromp othe, comparison. 
The,speeches,of. Jungs Patlas,and Ve- 
nus, are.extremely jappropiate, aad 
if there. bei nothing overy,,eriginal,in 
the thoughts» (ayhich eould hardly; be 
expected) ithe, verses,run wish (the -at- 
most grace iand, harmony + they. are 
‘preceded: by the, following) song heard 
by: the shepherd inithe,air,| before the 
coddesses descended: 3 49 
Song of Funoi within. 
Jove sent thee; Paris;; whats mine : 
be safely bold, 
And for, that, trifle; I resign 
a.wreath of gold: 
Obey then, and command! Thou cannot,be 
Just to thyself, if not to me. 
Pallas. 
Twice happy in'thy choice, be WISE 3 
ere thou dispense 
This treasure, give thy reason eyes, 
and blind thy sense: 
Thus arms aid arts thy humble name:shall 
raise 
Alike-to; wreatlis of oaks and. bayes, 
Vents. 
She whom_all suppliants.else:tmploze 
is here made thine, 
And will for-this a-gift restore 
rie no less divine : 
The best of pleasures thus enjoy and) try; 
Where beauty courts who can deny. ~* 
. Choris. abe 
Exatnine} ‘princely shepherd, here 
the offerings whiclowe sendathee 5 
How for that:narrow goldenspherey; 1) 
wealth, fame,jand.love attendthee: 
And, judge by-this: how large these honours 
eS 5 


3 


None to each other, yield, yet all to, thee! 


In our last article, in réferenedyito 
the piece now before usp we acéused 
Shirley of plagiarismy but, ow eon- 
sideration, we are: inelined toocthink 
that the charge is wot deserved éven 
Hi the qualified way div whiehiwethen 
mnadeit. ‘The « Triumplvof Beauty” 
pens withoa scene bet ween'a number 
éfoClowns’ and Shepherds;! who: are 


devisitig'a ‘play to entértain' Paris : 
Mthinis ratheman imitation offothan a 


plagiarism frony; Shakspeare’ss scene 
of ‘a similar desdtiptiény by Midsum- 
ner Night's Dreams as aivery: short 
quotation will be sufficlentotoeesta- 
blishe—The subject ofethertragedy of 
Shirley’s ‘Clowns is Jason! sandy the 
Gélden Fleeces1" 9°) [ at 

Crab.— JUPStAyp, alk CHS while who 
shall do the Gbidén’ Fleeée 2 °Bottle, “you 


iO JIBC { 


one ton sor otf. woh. 
Bottle !T he chief. part 1 the lay—and 
one that must wear the best cloaths too. 
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Crab. Why, let somebody else do Jason, 
and I’ll do the Golden Fleece. 

Scerub.—Or I. 

Hobbmol.—Or I, 

Toadstool.—Or any body.—+Or| what if 
we left out the Golden_Fleece; 

Bottle.—What if you Jeft/out the play : 2 
he Golden Fleece out! Why 2tis the 
rame, and the only rich thing in the play. 

Scrub.--Why then leave out the Ship: 

Clout.—Y es, and go by land to’ Colchos. 
May not somebody2do two parts?) Let 
Scrub do the Dragon and the King’s daugh- 
ter, &c. 


Of course we do not pretend that 
this imitation at all equals the ori- 
ginal, but it has a great deal of 
humour ; ; and the contrivances of the 
Clowns are conte less ludicrous 
than those of the inventors and per- 
formers of ‘ the lamentable tragedy 
full of pleasant mirth,” of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. 

We have room only to say a word 
or two on Shirley’s. Pastorals :. they 
are probably two in number, viz. 
‘The Arcadia,” founded on some 
incidents in Sir P. Sidney’s romance 
of the same name; and ** Phillis of 
Scyros,” translated from the Italian 
of Guidubaldo de Bonarelli, as the title 
says, “by J. S..Gents)’cit) is pubs 
lished, however, by Shirley’s ‘pub- 
lisher, and some laudatory Imes con- 
firm the opinion that,it is his; at the 
same time we should hesitate before 
we included it in an edition of his 
plays and poems, and at all events no 
extract from it is necessary. 

At length we arrive at the miscel- 
laneous poems, published by Shirley 
in 1646, and which were ushered into 
the world by a variety of commenda- 
tory verses by T. Stanley, T. May, 
G. Bucke, and others. 

Some. of these light productions had 
been inserted ‘in’ the author’s plays, 
and were here collected, no doubt, 
for the purpose of procuring a tempo- 
vaty supe of money. They have all 
various degreés of merit, for none are 
without claims to approbation ; but 
as we have already given some spe- 
cimens of Shirley's talent in lyrical 
poetry, and as,.we, have exceeded the 
limits we intended to, prescribe to,our- 
selyes, we shall) be. briet’,in our, quo; 
tations.—The subsequent, lines; con+ 
clude one, of the longest. of the poems: 
itis upon. the ‘auacreantic model, and 
is. addressed to a painter; who.was 
aupposed to,,be ,»making,,a picture of 


the poet’s mistress: the contrivance 
was not at that time so stale as it has 
been since rendered, especially by the 
poetical imitators, of the reign of 
Charles IJ. 


But how I lose; instructing thee, 
Thy pencil and my poetry ! 

For when thou hast exprest all art, 
As high as truth in-every part, 

She can resemble, at the best, 

One in her beauty’s silence drest, 
Where thou, like a dull looker on, 
Art lost and all thy art undone: 

For if she speak new wonders rise 
From her teeth, chin; lip, and eyes! 
So far above that excellent 

Did take thee first, thou wilt repent 
To have begun and lose, i’ the end 
Thy eyes with wonder how to mend.— 
At such a loss here’s all thy choice ; 
Leave off, or paint her with a voice ! 


% 


We shall close our subject with ten 
lines, very elegantly penned, to a 
lady upon sending her a looking- 
glass: the thought is consistent with 
the fine moral tone of Shirley’s 
mind. 


When this chrystai shall present 
Your beauty to your eye, 
Think that lovely face ‘was meant 
To dress another by : 
For not to make them proud 
These glasses are allow’d 
To those are, fair, 
But to compare 
The inward beauty with the outward grace, 
And make’ then fair’m soul as well as face. 


The well known,-words so beauti- 
fully set.to music by Dr. Harington, 
«Turn Amaryllis to thy swain,” are: 
by Shirley ; and we cannot help here 
expressing a wish, that the composers 
of our day would turn their attention 
more to the adaptation of their airs to 
some of the lyrical ,productions.of such 
men as Lovelace, Stanley, or Shirley, 
than to words which, generally speak- 
ing, have. quite, as: little,.melody jas 
meaning. 

wlkias “only necessary to, add, , that 
a long poem, entitled,: <4 Narcissus.the, 
Self-lover” is appended to .Shirley:s 
miscellaneous poems: it was obvi« 
ously .,. written twhen}thecauthor was 
very, young, ; and. is, somewhatvon the»: 
model, of Shakspeare’sVenus: and: A» 
donis,;; being; fall of;othoseehighly=: 
wrought..deseriptionsyo whieh «it was: 
the object, of John.Marston‘s 4 Pyg- 
malion’s, Inviges to oridiquda andrex~: 
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TO . 
Love y little Charlotte: tell:me,—od yo 
Whither stray those upward eyes? é ’ 
Arethey star-gazing >—Theén spell’ me, 
Thy happy fortunes in the skies. 
Call yon deep ethereal blue, : 
The stainless heaven of thy mind y 
Those stars, that gaze and ‘glitter throngh 
The thousand fancies there enshrin’d: 


Liken those planetary fires, 

Moving in pomp around the sun, 
To thy bright hopes, and pure desires, 
That in their path of beauty run. 

And what is that fine shooting light, 
Gay for a moment—and now gone ? 

What—but a bliss that took its flight 
F’er we would say that it was born! 


And do we grieve that mists of earth 

At times o’er that fair dome are driven? 
Do we not rather hail their birth 

As messengers. ’twixt earth and heaven? 
As pure and happy spirits, tending 

The footsteps of their mistress moon-— 
Wreathing around her brow,..and blending 

Their forms to heighten her full noon ? 


Such are the little lovely fears, 
And hope-born doubts, that dim thy sky, 

Under the guise of sighs and tears— edail 
Sweet sighs, and tears that beautify. dail 


Now,. Charlotte, let thy thoughts return ; 
Thy, spirit’s home is on the earth: 
However\it:may pant and yearn 7 
To mingle in celestial mirth,— ras tla 
Travel on every wind that blows,— if 
Pay evening yisits to the moon, 09118! 
Or make the stars it’s play-fellows,—  obod si 
It is at home on earth alone. P. hhiow sit 
1d3.5 
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ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE CHARACTER AND POETRY. 
OF NATIONS, ) 


[Our Correspondent, who ‘furnishes the following Paper, runs through a. , 
very agreeable subject in an agreeable way: but we are under the necessity... 
of ‘stating that, from many of the sentiments contained in, the article we... 
differ ‘very much in’ opinion. ‘The question too, we apprehend, is more often. , 
begged than discussed."] ond 


Inthe History of Mankind'were at+'° entering on such a judgment, would 
tentively examined, perhapsthe most’ be able, with a great degree of accu > 
accurate index of: thechangé of mane racy; ‘to‘decide ‘upon the stage of cis" 
ners. and sentinients might: be found? vilization which’a nation had attain~ > 
inethe productions‘of the poet 5 and ed to, froma fai’ anid impartial ‘spe-"~ 
itis not probably:tooumuch td°assert}’' cinven of ‘the poetical prodtictions of’ 
that:a' person) whose studieshad been the® particular’ period.” In“ all the™* 
suchias'‘to-render his mind capablé'of'4 other labours’ of the’intellect, theré/is’* 
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noxtest so! suireas;this}) too enable zis 
to judgendf the progress of>refine- 
ment jer theg relative sexcellence; of 
works bf art tis pérhapsithe hest guide 
after thiss buty thenothey only ospeak 
to: thé mind «thrdagh othe) medium: of 
the sensés, whilepoétrysprings direct, 
ufeoom the heartoto the heart. Science 
Yasiduneonnected avith -féelingy cand 
therefore furnishes: 'us «withiaovery 
poor means vof\ judging of the senti- 
ments and manners-of a people: 

To. éxamine this! theory more ‘his- 
toricallyi+-what more) striking’ proof 
can we’ have of the wild; free} and 
artless:habits’ of uncivilized life, than 
isconyeyed tous through the medium 
of its energetic and rude poetry. 
What a picture we have of the feel- 
ings and: thoughts ‘of the American 
Indian, inthe overflowing strength 
of his orations; and these orations are 
poetry, and, ‘in fact, frequently very 
fine poetry, far supassing im depth 

»and: boldness of thought,'the polished 
weakness’ of cultivated: verse. He 
draws: his ‘images from) the true and 
sublime source: of all poetical :paint- 
ing, the beauties ‘and the terrors of 
nature; sith chim» strength: is ithe 
eagles: arid)swiftness: the ‘antelope ; 
and if we.do not: meet withthe: finer 
and: more>minute. ‘shades of: feeling, 

iwies are lastonished ‘by: grandeur of 
ceonception; andi theogigantic ‘tone 
ofvexpression.;: There is sindeed, )in 
the, character! of uncultivated» man, 
an altitude anth power, of; mind; and 
ba sentiment; of; endurance and mag- 
jmanimous patience: of ill; which are 

Jost whenowe exchange ‘strength. for 

orefinement,and:the freedomof savage, 
for:the security ofieivilized, life. The 

savage ismore of a microcosm to him- 
agelf;tieisamore insulated, and he feels 

‘elevated in the: ‘censciousness ofsthe 

-vast independence of action whichche 

-pdssesses./) Atithe same. time, hess 

-more-exposed to omisfortune and to 

eperils; and his sspwit then contractsia 
chandiness;;whichthe! security of civi- 
lization seldom yields; oA these pe- 

‘euliarities oficharacter.speak strongly 
in his poetry, which{betrays his’ con- 
dition of life-withvas much aceutacy 
asrthe: beaded skin:which covers him, 

or the:tomahawk, which he wields. 

.2btEHere iieannot the daostronger. yin- 

stance of {this;connexion! than; in othe 
opoetry of the Greeks, Tow fullyido 

“we recognize in thelcompositions of 

ollemer alhwe haverever imagined) of 


the Grecian charactetyiFratizht with 
the love of! glory; intrepid, shurried. 
forward by the hope!of: splendidiat- 


‘chievements; !venerkting Ahe)igods, 


attached: to the! cultivation ofthe! fme 
arts; how) clearly;do «we qietceivésall 
this inthe stricturezand: execution of 
those. immortal poems..2'TheiGreeks 
were certainly:an? eminently ‘poetical 
people; ithey seem, :ased peoples! to 
have ‘acknowledgéd—the | influetice of 
the Muse ‘above all other inations 3—— 
one would almost: thihky that:im the 
formation of their minds; 'thérerhad. 
been some string: placed there; which 
vibrated with: more than: ordinary 
sensitiveness to the soundings of> ‘the 
lyre. Certainly no ‘people ‘have: left 
behind them such: brilliant proofs of 
poetical feeling; and no nation ‘better 
merited such advantages; for mone 
ever enjoyed them more. 

In the: poetry of the Romans, too, 
we can trace with great exactness the 
progress towards refinement of that 
energetic and» powerful nation sbat 
we have no where’so strong’ an' ex- 
ample of the:truth of ‘our theory, as 
in the comparison of the poetry. with 
the manners oof ‘the declining empire. 
After Rome hadi claimed iandiogain- 
ed the sovereignty: of ‘the world,ycher 
einpire became 'so darge,| that/it'was 
impossible even for -herimighty heart 
to transmit the: life-bloodto ‘the iex- 
tremities)of her vast frames Corrup- 
tion necessarilysensueds theoqustere 
simplicity ofsancient manuers Jwas 
forgotten: or) neglected 4 axury sbe- 
came triumphant; !and ca»cmiversal 
enervation \of mariners ‘and ‘deprava- 
tionsof moralsosticceeded, tills 


All the blended, work, of strengthand grace, 
‘With heaviest sound, a giant statue fell,., 


Tovwiaccurately does:the: spirit of 


atheix] -poctry!sbreathe” this “awful 


change! Even theameridian'splendour 


2ofiithe -eAugustan writers:shed light 


which dazzled‘ only tosbetrayy!and 
the tyratit-lauding' slines»ofi! the «ini- 
rnitable:Moracetold biti tooiplaimly, 
that with. the flight: of ¢reedom,: the 
Musescalso:were ‘abouteto quit’ the 


»Ausoniam shores) Asi‘the \fervorsof 


tyranny-inereased, satid the minds! cof 
thé! ditizens:ibecames proportionably 
debased iand:degradeds;wher: the? hi- 


» sHerto- anheardof! crimes! and 'disso- 


‘huteness of) theremperors had given a 


loose to sall:the worst! passions of man, 
(poetry: partookiof thésuniversal  infec- 


0 


— 
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ition d‘Dhe'style! of ithe later authors 
Ssecame hieretricious; strained, and 
-tmiiaturdhy audthat divine art-which 
shouldobe the channel! of! the highest 
watidudblestsentimentsiof the soul; was 
lidebasedoto the dowést-and:mostide- 
i grading» :pubpesesis oW ho does * 110t 
ofam) ind disgustofrom:!thepages: of 
' Peétronius} candi frony \ithe: passages 
owhidhoso frequently sullyithe works 
tof Propertius.-The> most laboured 
description of the: immoralities and 
odegenerdcy of thatage could not have 
‘furmishéd us with such apicture as is 
iprésented: itoous!in those pages.—In 
taking) aiphilesophical view of the 
later Romansitsis not so much the 
‘sinning inaction which strikes us, as 
\theothorough! abandonment of the 
mind to ‘vice; the total-expulsion of 
all virtuous thoughts, and the brutal 
and open avowal of wickedness which 
soicompletely proved the extent of its 
power.) It is impossible there could 
have been a more clear proof of this 
than in the authors mentioned: above. 
With the purity of thought, the ele- 
gance of expression ‘at length fled ; 
and, inthe latter writers, we have 
_notrevem the charms of :composition 
-toseomnpensate for theabsence of sen- 
-timerite »So!tinseparablyoare the in- 
> tellectual } power’ cof oman connected 
+with hisomoral condition, that we are 
_almost tenipted.to acquiesce in the 
opinion of,an ancient writer; that: it 
is impossible!tobesa;good poet with- 
-out beingsa goodomans /»Whatever 
miay ibe «the! case» witho individuals, 
‘anost undoubtedly nweqnever findoa 
_nation hastening todecay im itsmoral 
and political institutions: but we may 
perceive its literature also, wither- 
“tie under the same’ pernicious influ- 
ence. 

Inithat ageofidarkness and silence 
which followed thefallofithe Roman 
empire;-the lyrelay unstrung:andsun- 
toiichéds! or; if: sounded, its ‘strings 

oonlyyretutned andiscordant ‘strain. 
~/Fhis almost-total-silence-ofithe poeti- 
cal; voice: tells bimost» strongly: ithe 
» the powerless and miserable! condition 
oof those timesg: the -dulness:and bar- 
‘darismoofswhich could’ notseven/ be 
tocharmed» by othe sweetness ofisong. 
+ Iteis itrueothat cat this: period Piety 
often; attempted>:to; embod y-her!as- 
~pirdtions: ino thes form of iversessbut 
-heweyer: daudable: might have:been 


the intentions the: execution owasoge- 


nérally-sexecrable, }candothe;monkish 
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»prevalence of the spirit of eHivalry!m 


tope singing ‘ity the halls of (the nobi- 
slity, and to the ears of beauty, feats 
-of arms and tadydloveand whatsan 


ners of thatjage do thétranslations of 
be Grambafforddoidw  yi90g ein itt 

oaLetvus now endeavour to ‘trace, 
“with more acecuraty; the crelatiow.of 


timesimwhielp they: were owrittert : 
tatbasperiod whem knowledge’ wis'so 
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legéridss of that)! periodic beancampte 
witness 'toethecfathurel) Amongst thte 
fe woohoo ma dey ianiyi pretensions sto 
learning;! alctasteliforzithe: abstruser 
branches of Aniowled gs beeathe pre- 
alent, andothe philosbphersiof /anti- 
quity -were|ypreferved ito the: poets, 
where thesoworks o\ofiseither were 
knowns At létigth pon this nighteof 
ignorance ya 2 daw ot ‘intelligence 
broke: by thei exertions of some ce- 
lebratedomen, ‘seconded»by the fortu- 
nate discovery of many of: the great 
works: of antiquity,sliteraturesbegan 
gradually to revive, and vpoetry again 
claimed that distinguished: place in 
the estimatiom: of: mankind; from 
which the barbarity: of «superstition 
and ignorance: had driven her. The 
rebound with which she regained her 
throne’ was astonishing, and the 
works of the elder poets:of “Italy, 
who were the first legitimate subjects 
of her new kingdom, almost equalled 
the productions of her votaries in the 
brightest daysof Greece or of Rome: 
The great excellence of these:poets 
persuades usistrongly of the power- 
fulieffect whichithe renovation of ‘li- 
téerature!has ‘produced:ion that age. 
Its light owas-efast’ vdispersing’ the 
eloudsiwhich the ignorance’of centa- 
ries hadogathered, and‘ preparing the 
way? for ‘that: blaze: of information 
and oimprovement) which: chasioso 
strongly marked the succeeding:times. 
What is most surprising im the elder 
poets of Italy: is; that atoa periodof 
comparative uncultivation; “we finid. 
such beautiful and delicate shades of 
feeling in their compositions: in feet, 
tne Italians had no mornitigy but the 
mid-day sun burst!at, once w¢pon their 
night. IBY BS 
‘ocHow strongly:do' we perceive the 
the songs of the Trouveurs} and’Prou- 
badours; who wandered throagl:Ku- 


. 


inimitable representation of the man- 


manners to poetry, our owr coun- 
try.o Phe worksof durearliestbards, 
Gower, :'Chaucers card SLanglande, 
arelistrongly charaeteristio ofothe 
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partially diffused, .when/:the, public 
mind,.unexcited.by: that spirit .of ge- 
neral information which now.is spread 
universally abroad, was, only, capable 
of being roused ;to.attention by means 
which spoke to ,the ,senses,|; rather 
than to the intellect, and was incapa- 
ble. of .extracting any, pleasurable 


emotions. from . sentiments. which 
were addressed,.to. feelings | with 
which it was unacquainted. The 


poet naturally selected such subjects, 
and adopted such. a style, as were 
best fitted to interest the passions of 
his cotemporaries. . There was in the 
public mind a certain obtuseness of 
feeling, which required to be strongly 
worked upon before any effect was 
produced: this must always be the 
case, where literature is first imtro- 
duced amongst a people who have 


been unaccustomed to the exertions . 


of intellect ; they require something 
broad and distinct to be presented to 
their sight ; and it would be futile to 
offer them the finer works of the ima- 
gination, the beauties of which they 
would not be capable of catching. 
Lays, tales, legends, ballads, some- 
thing connected with the realities of 
life, something that they have formed. 
previous ideas of, and which come 
within the scope of their intellect, 
andthe dominion of their passions, 
are the poetry of an age like this. 
Love and .arms, as they are their 
principal occupations, so they form 
the basis of their poetry, which sel- 
dom aims, at.any thing further than 
the amusement of the reader ; and, if 
wé may judge by some of the pro- 
ductions which have descended to us, 
this was no very difficult task. A 
modern. novelist. frequently finds 
cause for astonishment that any one 
could be moved to laughter by many 
of the weak jokes of Boccacio ; but 
the taste of that time was not:so de- 
licate, and the cotemporaries of Boc- 
cacio no doubt found a great relish 
in that which scarce tickles the pa- 
late of a modern reader. 

We may fairly take Chaucer as the 
poet of the age which we are now 
describing, and.we shall find all the 
ingredients. of the character of that 
age collected in his works: his Can- 
terbury Tales are full of broad, but not 
deep feeling—replete with humour 
and waggery, and, thus well calcu- 
lated to attract the attention of a 
people whose simplicity was. full of 
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archness. | Let ws’ supposeothati the 
works of Collins had beensput: inte 
the hands of one ‘of Chaucer's coven 
poraries, and that: his! eye rested on 
that immortal“ Ode on the: Poetical 
Character ;” how completely unintel& 
ligible it» must have°been ‘to him 
Society required a long ‘course’of re- 
finement before’ it \could’boast'of @ 
poet capable of writing that ‘ode: 

After the age of Chaucer, the next 
most decided steps towards improve= 
ment in the refinement both? of mind 
and manners, may be remarked in the 
reign of Henry VIII.;and Elizabeth. 
It is true that there is-avery great 
interval between these two periods, 
and that mighty changes had ‘been 
effected during that interval.’ The 
invention of printing had been the 
means of disseminating the most uni- 
versal information ; but the progress 
of literature had scarcely kept pace 
with the march of mind, in conse« 
quence, principally, of the disturbed 
state of the country, arising from the 
contests for the crown between the 
two rival houses. At length when 
Henry VIII. ascended a splendid 
and peaceable throne, the spirit’ of 
literature and improvement; which 
had hitherto been much repressed, 
burst forth with great power.. The 
reformation too, which tended''so 
well to exercise men’s judgments, 
added a fresh impulse to that power: 
The accession of a young king‘to the 
throne, who might reasonably be ex~ 
pected to encourage the cultivation of 
letters, and who indeed was himself an 
author, gave these pursuits a preva~ 
lence which they did not attain during 
thefactious and disturbed reigns of his 
predecessors. Nor were there wantmg: 
excellent: models: of compdsition to 
guide and inform the poets of thatday, 
who studied, and, indeed, closely imi- 
tated, the works of their Italian bre< 
thren. The passion of Petrarch and 
Laura probably gave rise to the poeti- 
calattachment of Lord Surrey and the 
Fair Geraldine, and the affection of 
the latter poet is'\poured forth in the 
same strain of touching, but over- 
strained tenderness, which breathes 
throughout the works of his Italian 
master. 

But the triumph of the Muse was 
in the reign of Elizabeth; England's 
most splendidera of poetical excel= 
lence. Nor do the’ character and 
manners of that: age shrink froma 
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edmparison-with that excellence. In 
thei gallantry and courteous respect 
which, distinguished» the court of a 
queen: when the age of chivalry was 
scarce passed, the verses of the poet 
met with the most flattermg encour- 
agement jit) became the fashion with 
the courtly.and noble wits of the day 
to jcaddress)'their)' stanzas to’ the 
queen} ounder. every varied form of 
classical and pastoral flattery. Eli- 
zabeth herself. did not disdain to be- 
éome theobject) of their ingenious 
arid . fantastico. verse, and even sat 
anil received the poetical homage of 
her; courtiers, disguised ‘in the cha- 
racters of a masque. To all these 
advantages we may add the extraor- 
dinary accident of so bright a con- 
stellation of genius, as appeared in 
the persons of Shakespeare and his 
eompanions. ‘To the works of the 
dramatic writers we may look for an 
index.of the manners of the time, 
and. we! may observe from them, 
that much of the grossness of former 
times still remained im their produc- 
tions;; and» more especially this: is 
observable, where.-we meet . with 
gecenesithat!:would not be tolerated 
forian instant; by the public of the 
present; dayio:, While: England was 
thiis so:fortunatein her poets, her 
character} in'» other respects ‘stood 
equallys high: She owas «respected 
abroad; fori ther walour; and at home, 
her subjects enjoyed plenty and con- 
tentment.: Fhe people did not; per- 
haps; possess :a) great degree of li- 
berty,:as yet they had: never dared 
to: question the prerogative of a Tus 
dor; but the time was fast approach- 
ing when the diffusion of knowledge 
caused the nation to inquire into 
their rights,,and whem the: weakness 
and wickedness) of the: Stuarts “pre- 
pared» the!» way \for an ouniversal 
change:in: the character and disposi 
tion; of» the! people. 

During: the reign 2of « Klizabeth’s 
successor, poetry again ‘seemed sink- 
ing into the shade.» The iking, whose 
pedantry and ‘conceit Jed him to the 
pursuitiof more abstruse ‘and® nicer 
branches of learning, afforded it 
little: encouragement, and, ‘banished. 
from the court, it met with no-warn 
reception ‘anyong’ thepeople;: whose 
minds, -alteadyo beginning “to ibrood 
over their: discontents; were not ia°a 
frame to)che:captivated by the light 
pleasures? ofitherdyresi) During“ the 
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reign’ of ‘the’ wnfortanate Charles, 
who was much addicted’ to the pur- 
suits of polite leatniing, poetry ma 
great measure révived ; ‘and soon after 
the tremendous ‘conflicts of the ciyil 
wars, the great epic of England was 
written. 

The® structure, “sentiments, and 
execution of ‘this ‘poem, most 
strongly declare” the--spirit’ of the 
times in’ which its’ author lived. “It 
has all/ thé energy of a period when 
men are called upon to judge and de- 
cide on questions of the most solemn 
import’; when remitted, as it were, 
to the original privileges of nature, 
they were’ engaged im strengthening 
or breaking the bonds of society. 
Much of that solemnity and austerity 
of thoughts which distinguished the 
controversialists of that day, are dis- 
coverable in that poem; and, after a 
perusal of it, we should at once say, 
that it had been written at a time 
when the great subjects: of liberty 
and réligion had been canvassed with 
no ‘ordinary degree of ‘interest. 

When the rigour of »presbyterian 
mannersgave way to the dissoluteness 
which on the restoration’ ‘was intro= 
duced from abroad, by the king, and 
the'companions of. his exile, poetry 
assumed a gayer and less severe tone. 
With this change of séntitnent, a freer 
kind of versification became ~prevas= 
lent, and the French, ‘as they “fur= 
nished’us with a model -of manners, 
were so obliging as toadd to the be 
nefit, by giving to our poets a model 
for their verse. -In truth; the change 
of masters, fromthe Ftalian ‘to’ the 
French, did not tend''to°- improve the 
spirit of our poetry ;(the déép-breath= 
ing'sentiment of the “former was ex- 
changed for thé licentious wit of the 
latter’; “and ‘whén “we- ¢ompare’ the 
works of two celebrated ‘and’ noble 
courtiers; who’ flourished ‘at ‘the’ re- 
spective periods, when these’very dif- 
ferent styles of poetical composition 
were in vogoue, “Lord ‘Surrey, and 
Lord Rochester; we have the ‘most 
clear and? perfect ‘idéa'‘of ‘the great 
change which had taken place, in no 
very considerable ‘space’ of time, “Im 
the opinions and manners of society! 
Congreve’s plays; and indeed almost 
all the poetical “compositions of ‘that 
périod, present a‘strorig picture ofthe’ 
levity; if not ofthe laxity of manners: 
which had béen ititrodticed-at the re> 
storatiow. In! thé works of" Dry dé 
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we perceive more of the native energy 
of the English character, though more 
strongly tinctured with, the grossness 
of the day than in any’ other writer 
of that period... - 4 ry 

After the revolution the ‘character 
of: Enetand | became’. greatly “im~ 
proved: “Satisfied that’ they’ were in 
the’ possession of a rational and tem- 
peraté liberty, the people bent, their 
minds with more éarnestiiess and at- 
tention to the prosecution of literary 
pursuits, and the cultivation of mat- 
ters of taste.~ Society grew. more de- 
cent, if not more refined, and poetry 
partook strongly of ‘this favourable 
change.” ‘The French, however, still 
continued to be imitated as models of 
poetical ‘excellence, and as the tri- 
umph of the Italian school was in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, so that of 
the French school was in the reign of 
Anne, when Pope carried this style 
to ‘its highest pitch of excellence. 
After what has been, perhaps too 
presumptuously, called the Augustan 
age of England had passed “away, 
there arose no new style of poetry 
till our own times, for the poets who 
flourished in ‘the interval, may be 
said to have been almost entirely dis- 
ciples ‘Of the French school. “There 
are, however, two poets who should 
be excepted,:Gray and Collins, but 
more’ e&pécially the latter, m whose 
compositions there is more mind, and 
strétch of thought, than in those of 
any other poet who lived during the 
period of which we are speaking. 

“Phe ‘present, age “has beeu emi- 
nently fruitful in poetical genius, and 
if We were ‘asked ‘what tone of so- 
ciety ‘the’ works of the living poets 
indicated, we should’ say, a society 
where information was most univer- 
sally diffused, arid’ ‘where the minds 
of men were most actively employed. 
Certainly, at no period of our history, 
has knowledge ever been so general; 
and the deep and*powerful reflexion 
which we meet within the works of 
our first poets, shows the ‘strength 
and exertion of thotight’ which exist 
among the péople. “Phe poets of our 
day. have,’at Jength, thrown off the 
shackles which fettered the limbs of 
their predecessors,, and a freer and 
more natural flow, both of language 
and sentinient, “has been the conse- 
quence. “But, ‘as whenever an an- 
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cient system has, been subverted, 

whethér of literature, or religion, 

there always are men who carry the 

new principles t6 excess, so on the 

restoration of our poetry ,to nature 

and simplicity, there have not been... 
wanting those who, turning Sepia 
city into’ childishness,. have endea= 
voured to persuade the world, that 
their affectation. is “nature. ~,This 
mania, however, has fortunately not=. 
become universal, andthe supetior,_ 
good sense. of the poets, who rank - 
highest in the estimation of their’ 

countrymen, has enabled them* to_ 
perceive, and despise, the fallacy of” 
such pretensions; and, indeed, the 

public at large are very capable* of 

discriminating between the ‘simpli- 

city of Burns and of Wordworth. 

The greatest proof of the depth and 

capacity of the public mind is dis- 

played in the admiration with which 

the works of Byron are regarded. 

That the sparkling and. spirited 

verses of Moore, or the milder ele- 

gance of Rogers, should awaken an 

interest In every bosom is not sur- 

prising ;\but it requires a stronger 

intellect, and a more chastised habit 

of thought, to enable us to. appreciate 

the solemn and intense strain. of feel- 

ing which breathes throughout the 

works of Byron. The strength and 

extension of intellect which thus. dis- 

tinguishes the people, may also ‘be 

remarked amongst the minor poets, 

in whose..extended ranks there are 

but few whose productions are con-_ 
temptible. Indeed there is scarcely 

one amongst them who would not be 

ashamed of owning the productions 

of the Poet Laureates of the last cen- 

tury, as the offspring of his own 

Muse. 

At no period of time has England 
been able to boast that she possessed 
poets of more high and varied pow- 
ers; and neyer, perhaps, did she see 
united in the mind of one man such 
overwhelming feeling, ‘so, rich and 
lavish a store of the treasures of the 
imagination, such an unsparing pow- 
er of satire, and so complete a faci- 
lity in every ‘varied, form of poetical 
compositions, with sch capability of 
transition from the extremes. of the 
most opposite passions, as have ‘im- 
presséd ‘the: stamp of immortality on 
the works of Byron" ” se 
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BY THE AUTHOR. OF. WAVERLEY.” 


Tis work was expected with con- 
siderable eagerness by what is called 
the Reading Public ; and, like all the 
productions of its celebrated Author, 
it has. been perused with great, avidi- 
ty. We apprehend there can be no- 
thing ‘either invidious or incorrect in 
affirming, that the Monastery—the 
immediate predecessor of the Abbot 
—is now generally regarded as acom- 
parative failure. The permanent fame 
of the admirable writer cannot be 
affected by this fact ;—his rank in the 
literature of his country was settled 
before the Monastery made its appear- 
ance—and we believe we may safely 
pronounce it to be the highest of the 
present day. In regard to novother 
public question that could be men- 
tioned, should we feel it so safe to 
anticipate the decision of posterity as 
in regard to this. Still, however, it 
is a matter. of considerable interest 
with the public, and, we apprehend, 
of considerable znterest in more than 
one sense, to the author, whether his 
genius remains unexhausted, as to its 
power, of production, or whether it 
already shows signs of having, m 
some measure, lost its privilege of 
fecundity,—or, at least, discovers in 
its offspring symptoms of decay, the 
forerunner of sterility. 

We certainly considered The Mo- 
nastery inferior to its predecessors ; 
and we as certainly think The Abbot 
inferior to The Monastery.. The au- 
thor, for any thing we have seen 
since, should have rested with Ivan- 
hoe. He then made an incursion into 
a new kingdom, and. came off glori- 
ously victorious; this enterprize seem- 
ed to indicate that he considered he 
had no further field for triumph with- 
in his old bounds ;—why then has ‘he 
gone back within them? The Ivan- 
hoe, though not better than some.of 
the. best of the Scotch novels—per- 
haps not so good as one or two—en- 
creased our estimate of the powers of 
the writer,—for it was a sally into-a 
new region of description ;. it showed 
the faculty of acute observation more 
intimately allied with the imagination 


than we had before seen-it in any of 
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the compositions from the, same pen : 
—it was: more poetical in its. general, 
feeling, we think, than;,any ‘of, its, 
predecessors ; and. one of its charac- 
ters-- Rebecca--was altogether.a more 
exquisite creation than any, single one 
that had before. proceeded, from the 
same. source... Rebecca lives in: our 
memories. without. having a rival in 
any of the heroines of noyels—unless 
it be Clarissa. Harlowe..Clementina 
does not interest us so niuich: and the 
circumstances in, which the Jewess 
was placed, and the elements of her 
character, are so much more poetical 
than those of Lovelace’s victim,— 
that, on the whole, we may safely say 
Rebecca is lady of the ascendant in 
our hearts.—Her, deep. enthusiasm, 
her silent passion, her unrequited ten- 
derness, suggest her to. recollection 
when we think of Juliet and Cordelia, 
of Desdemona and Ophelia. | 
The author, surely, could well have 
afforded to stop.here: and he might 
have stopped for any thing that he. 
has since been able to. do in the way... 
of adding to his reputation. Yet, if he 
choose. stillto proceed,—and . .still 
downwards,—we shall not quarrel with 
him. He who has “ won fields”? may. . 
be afterwards permitted to; “shoulder, 
his crutch,” .If we were in his place, . 
and could sée the matter, so situated, 
as the bystanders see it, we certainly 
would stop: such would be.oun taste.s 
but, we repeat, that is his affair, not, 
the public’s., The latter haye a great. 
interest in the literary reputation: of 
the author of the Scotch novels; and 
could he now degrade. or lessen that 
reputation. by. comparative failures, 
we would charge him with a public of~ 
fence in writing his last two novels:—- 
but it is established, unalterably, and 
invulnerably.. Corneille’s fame, grow= 
ing out. of his best. works, is net at 
all affected by, his inferior composi- 
tions; and these are more numerous 
and. worse, than, we.venture to. pre- 
dict, those of the author, of Waverley 
will ever. be... Whatever the latter 
writes will always,be amusing—high~ 
ly amusing—worth critical: powder, 
and. shot. at. least:—it , wall always 
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évince a hearty and healthy sympa- 
‘thy. with human nature: it will ‘al- 
‘ways be full ‘of ‘vivacity, devoid of 
‘affectation, full of manly sentiment, 
‘and noble feeling, calculated “to in- 
‘stil afresh ‘energy and ‘honour into a 
‘debilitated and corrupted generation. 
“All this may justly be said of his last 
‘work, The Abbot, which’ we style 
Failure the second! We wish we had 
many authors who could succeed up 
to this one’s failures. 

When we speak of his stopping, we 
do not’ mean to convey the idea that 
he should never write again? what we 
mean is, that he clearly cannot carry 
further the series, at the rate of one or 
two a year, ashe has hitherto done, 
without reducing his present populari- 
ty, and of course the value of his copy- 
rights. If we are not much mistaken, 
the Booksellers have already found 
this out ; and we wish the author had 
anticipated the discovery: What 
fresh sources of inspiration may yet 
be open to him—what are still the ca- 
pacities of his genius, should he per- 
mit it to lie fallow for a season, we 
eannot pretend to determime—but we 
are not prone to believe that his 
powers are really impaired, or that 
opportunities for displaying them to 
advantage might not yet be found. 
We have heard it said for him, that 
hie had still the past, the prbsent: and 
the future :—of the present, we would 
advise him to beware: we do not see 
‘wéry well what he could do with the 
future—it is a comfortless prospect, 
aud our sympathies recoil from it. 
But the past is human nature itself, 
¥emoved to its fair point of sight, and 
ifs suggestions are endless. It re- 
‘quires, however, to be contemplated, 
not in the spirit of book-making, but 
‘in one of deep devoted study and at- 
tachment. The subject must ‘be 
loved for itself alone ;—not courted 
because a new novel is expected with 
the winter fashions. It was not to 
meet the demands of the Row, that 
"Waverley was brought out; or that 
the materials for its immediate suc- 
cessors. were collected. If it had 
been so, we should never have been 
able to say of the series’ what we 
have said. Walter Scott: (not then 
a;baronet) fairly wrote himself down 
asa poet, merely because he would 
‘keep a-head of hisownpopularity--and 
having determined to do this, he soon 
left it far behind in his latest works. 
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The’anonynious author of Waverley 
should’ take ‘care not to" make’ the 
same mistake: 

In giving it as our-opinion thiat the 
Abbot is inferior tothe: Monastery, 
perhaps some little explanation ‘of our 
meaning may be necessary: It bears 
evident matks 6f Phaving been revised, 
and these ‘account for the délay'inits 
appearance, after it “was ‘expected 
and reported to becoming out.” The 
revision has -been® so’ far isticcessful 
that it is not marked” by’ any’ of the 
gross faults which’are'to he found in 
the Monastery ; but neither, of the 
other hand, does it contain passages 
of such beauty. Theré is nothing in 
it equal to the descriptive commeénce- 
ment of its predecessors or tothe 
scene in the Castle of Julian of Ave- 
nel. It has not one striking or fasci- 
nating character; and ‘that‘of Queen 
Mary is woefully lowered beneath the 
level of actual history. » She is repre= 
sented as a flippant, vulgar woman ; 
coarse, and ill-timed in her sarcasins; 
weak and cowardly inher disposition: 
In fact, rather disagreeable thar 
otherwise. Sorne’of the allusions to 
the charges brought‘against her have 
been strained to. bear an “intended 
reference to the inquiry which now 
attracts so large’a share of public at= 
tention; and it does ‘seem’ scarcely 
possible, thatthe author should=not 
have foreseen that they would be so 
construed. If he did foresee this, and 
did-not take measures to avoid it; he 


sanctions’ the interpretation: ‘but his 


sentiments, as’ so vevinced, “do not 
seem wholly in favour of either of the 
parties. He steers clear of pronowne= 
ing on the guilt or nmocence of } Mary; 
and, whilé he reflects on herenemies’ 
malevolence, suggests no very high 
iotion of her respectability. 

The story 1s well-connected}: and 
altogether interesting. Sir Halbert 
Glendinning; and his» Lady, are reenter 
from: the last Novel of ‘the 
Monastery: their, marriage has-been 
childless; “and Roland» Greme;*the 
hero of the tale, becomes the protegé 
of the Lady,in consequence of his 
life ‘having been accidentally endan- 
gered, and savedin her sight, when.a 
mere boy.—Who the child re eally was 
is notexplained by’ Magdalen Greme, 
his grandmother, who sur lily con- 
sents that the child shall remain fora 
season with the heiress of Avenel. 

He becomes: the’ Lady's’ favourite 
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paige; but: is, hated. by., the whole 
Seoskold for his.sauciness,; and, ul- 
timately, his imprudence gives. his 
enemies so much, the advantage of 
him,, that» his protectress withdraws 
her favour, and. he is: turned out of 
doors. Sir. Halbert. had never shown 
any. kindness.towards him; but did 
not.oppose his wife's, partiality. 

Roland is delineated. as proud and 
insolent—yet susceptible and grate- 
ful...The. parting scene, between him 
and the, Lady of Avenel, is affectingly 
described; and we.are led to feel 
much. interested: in the fate of the 
youth,now turned adrift on the world. 

He wanders to the cell of Saint 
Cuthbert, to take counsel of the holy 
man who was.its usual inmate: but 
it had been attacked by the zealots 
of the Reformation, and was now in 
ruins: the hermit was gone. Here, 
however, Roland meets his grand- 
mother; a wild enthusiast of the 
Meg Merrilies cast,—whose devotion 
to the Catholic religion is tinged with 
insanity, as well as elevated by a 
noble courage and proud fidelity.— 
Roland has secret!y guarded the Ca- 
tholic faith, notwithstanding his Pro- 
testant education in the Castle of 
Avenel; and he is now consecrated, 
as it were, by Magdalen Greme, to 
the performance of some great undi- 
vulged deed:of deliverance, in behalf 
of the prescribed church. 

They -pass-the night amongst. the 
romantic ruins of St..Cuthbert’s cell, 
and; in the’ morning, they proceed 
on their way together. ‘They soon 
arrive ata large house, standing 
apart froma village, which also bears 
evident marks of having been injured 
bythe hand of violence.. Under cir- 
cumstances of mystery, Roland. is 
here introduced. to the abbess. of St. 
Catherine, and afterwards to her 
beautiful. niece, Catherine Seyton. 
The two old women leave the young 
people together ; because, as it is 
darkly, insinuated; they are to. be 
fellow-instruments. in a.great. werk, 
and the usual consequences ensue— 
that is to. say, they become lovers. 
The first conversation scene between 
Catherine and Roland. affords,, per- 
haps, one of the most convincing 
proofs that the author’s hand.-has, for 
the present, lost muchiof its delicacy 
of touch by over use. 

The next day, the four proceed— 
but in pairs—the lovers: being sepa- 
Vou. II. 
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rated——to,.advance, their, enterprize. 
Roland travelling with, his, grand- 
mother, falls, in» with» Sir, Halbert 
Glendinning, at.the head of his armed 
retainers, who.is as. yet ignorant, of 
the disgrace.of his lady's page. In- 
formed. by, the latter why he. has leit 
the castle, Sir Halbert. manifests. a 
wish to serve. him,, though he ac- 
knowledges he: had. never honoured 
the youth with much, kindly. notice ; 
and Magdalen Greme consents. that 
her grandson shall again enter the ser- 
vice of a house whom she hates for its 
faith, and for other reasons,—hoping 
to turn this circumstance to the ad- 
vantage of her own secret designs ; 
which evidently relate to the Queen 
(Mary), now understood to be inva 
state of confinement in Lochleyin. 
Castle. 

Sir Halbert Glendinning dispatches 
Roland to the regent (Murray) now 
ruler of the Kingdom of Scotland ; 
and to Holyrood House he is accom- 
panied by Adam Woodcock, the fal- 
coner, to. whom much of the comic 
interest of the novel is attached: 
Scarcely entered Edinburgh, Roland’s. 
youthful rashness engages him in. a 
street fray; and in this, it is his lick 
to succour the Lord Seyton;, who # 
the father of his beloved Catherine. 
Her, he sees by accident in the street,; 
and following her to her house, he ts 
involved in rather dangerous circum, 
stances ; for, wearing the holly-sprig, 
the cognizance of the Glendinning 
followers, he is instantly obnoxious 
to the young men, retainers of Sey- 
ton, the latter family being Catholie. 
The gratitude of the Lord Seytoa 
himself, who recognizes his succourer 
in the late fray, preserves him trom 
insult. 

Delivered from these chance em- 
barrassments, Roland atlengthreaches 
Holyrood House; and is imtroduced 
tothe Regent. On this distinguished 
person he has the good fortune to make 
a fayourable impression ; and he he- 
comes, by accident, the listener to a 
state conversation between Murray 
and Morton, in which the designs 
against Queen Mary are more than 
hinted at. Ultimately he isappointed 
page to this unfortunate Princess— 
to attend her during her captivity: in. 
the Castle of Lochievin—for the sake 
of giving notice to the Regent of what 
it might concern him to know. 

The story now becomes very in- 
245 
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teresting. Roland is, itransported itor 
thes Castlesiaeross the dakie, land; fis. 
‘introduced to the unhappyqQueens: 


Hethbereefinds that:Catherine’ Se¥ton 
hasy by ‘ereat™ ‘good ladle ween °at- 


tached to Mary’s person)“as’ art ates 


teiidanit ; ‘Gnd the oteatel part of the 
rest oF the novel passes in this place of 
confinenient, wherd love, and plottings 
of escapes, and politics, and religious 
disputation, jealousies, bickerings, a- 
lakms, and dangers, constitute, abusy 
and :animatitigsanterestiv Aiccurious, 
but not-agr eeabie, equivogue; turns on 
Roland's frequently taking a‘ brother 
of ‘Catherine; ‘diseuised ’ in° female 
attire, ‘for Cathie herself’ The 
brother is too proud to brook the idea 
of Roland’s alliance with his sister : 
his impatience, therefore, may. be 
guessed,,, when. he. hears himself ad- 
dressed, as Catherine, in the language 
of passion. Young Seyton. is deeply 
concerned in the-plots to reseue Queen 
Mary fromher confinement, and place 
her at theheadof the kingdom: At 
tength theQtieeit escapes from Lochle- 
vin,an disj oined by aband ofadherents, 
amongst whom is Roland Greme, The 
atthe: however, tiear the Castle’ of 
Crookstone, turns, out, unfortunately 
for the Queen ; her.party,is dispersed; 
and, she, adopts,the ofatal. resolution 
of. flying oto KuglandsSo.ends ‘the 
novels cate: the conchision bot: which 
thesomysteryoof Roland’s=*birth is 
clearedup. ‘His® mother was the 
Catherine’ Greite; °so! ‘touchingly 
sketclied in’ the. novel of the Monas- 
tery;..as\ the cruélly-treated mistress 
of Julian Avenel : ‘he himself was,the 
infant left on the. field.of battle, when 
his. unfortunate, amother. died, onthe 
slain, body of cherwfalse knight..,,-4t is 
now veriiedthat Catherine Gremeiwas 
reallyomarriéd-to:. Julian, thoughher 
unworthy: hasband, shaving: repented 
of his unidiy) “had; ‘with the ecoimis 
vance of the priest, ‘Ied’ the” poor 
damsel to believe that the ceremony 
had been performed by, one not’ in 
holy.“ordergy.,,, Fhis., discovery, estab- 
lished, Roland,as, the, heir of Avenel, 


“To. the, trute gospel. the hoe ‘of ‘Ro 
had secretly long. inelined, and the depar- 
ture of the good Abbot for France, with 
the purpose ok entering into some house of 
his, order,in, that Kingdom, removed | his chief 
gbjection to renouncing the. Catholic ‘faith. 
Another might. haye ‘existed al an. the duty 
which he cowed. to, Magdalen ‘Grame, both 
by birth and from "gratitudé, But ‘he 
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learned,. ete he had ;beenlong ot baie 
Avenel, that ‘his sraniineren Al ae 
Cologne, in the perionmancss 0 
tog severe for her. age, rh hat bed kent 
pon herself'in behalf Bc t i Testes ¥ ‘ie 
Church of Séotlaid, s so Soi ashe 
of thé defeat’ at Langside.:! Phid-Lexl! raie? ; 
Abbot ‘Aimbrosits Was a6r6: yebulated, spligy 
he retired into the! Beottish 1eonvent tof 
5 ans; lived: theres that ther fra - 
texnity. ¥ were inchnedto claun!.for, him ithe: 
honours,of canonizations:>: But,daeqguessedy 
their. purposes and: prayed them,; en his. 
death-bed,; to! do. no honours; te the; hedy, of, 
one-as sinful asithemselves 3-but-to send. his: 
body andhis: heart; tobe, buried ia Ayenel,; 
burial-aisle, i in.thé monastery,of Saint Max 
ry’s, that/the, last Abbot.of, that. celebrated 
house .of, devotion might,sleep).among, its 
ruins, 

Long before that period arrived, Roland) 
Avenel was. wedded’, to, Catherine; Seytony. 
who, after two.years residence: with: her, uny 
happy: mistress, was dismissed, (wpon hex, 
being subjected. to closer restraint than; had; 
been. at first,.exercised.... She. returned «to 
her father’s house, and as Roland,was. ace! 
knowledged..for the. successor, and, Jawfal, 
heir of the ancient, house of: Avenel, greatly. 
increased as,the,lestatey was bythe, \preyvir 
dence.-of,. Six, Halbert, Glendinning, ; there, 
occurred/no objections, to the,match onthe. 
part, of her: family, -dler mother was res: 
cenily: dead; when shejfixst entered, the cops: 
vent 5, and. her father, am the, ansettled. times. 
which. followed, Queen ., Mary's. » hight; Aoi 
England, owas not averse to.an alliance, with, 
a youth, wha himself deyal.to, Manes ary: 
still held some anfluence, throygh means. 4 
Sir Halbert Mlendinnings wath.the; FRAY ¥ in 
pOWeres p: 

Roland; ae athena: hereon “were: 
united, spite,of, them, differang faiths; ,and. 
the /W; hite Lady, whose.apparition,had been; 
infrequent, when,the:House,of Avenel,seem-: 
ed verging to extinction, was,seen.to sport: 
by: her haunted wells..with, a «zone, of gold 
around: her, ogni as, broad,,as the, paltric 
of.an-Earl. 

Sach isi utter tisdueli 66 thes peta 
the manner in which it is conducted; 
the art swith which at'4s eaivenéd, 
the’ portraits and “actions ‘by" whieh" aU 
is gD jeaninot, of course” ‘be ‘de 


no, AVS BUR 'soqn “fall. mnie Ae eran ut 
all.oux readers, and has probably. heen. 
already, perused by. thegreat inajarity; 
Ofuthemwolo W @-shalkimerelyil selects 
therefore, tworextracts, iwith;theoh« 
ject ofcaftording digtinétiand: cortiplete 
specimens of our author's “manner; 
father that to fallow ot. iltstrate the 
thread of the history’. * raat 24 
‘AS’ Otie OF ‘the most pen tee ‘pas 


es 
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she Sig thé HOVel> ‘and one that diss 
Pre A nfdst" ddvantage ' Our author's 
‘s 
whol ole. Ball 26 tion ‘of the battle which’ 
terminated forever the hopes of the 
wretched Queen. .Shéis on. the, march 
with hex adherents, endeayouring,, to 
gain thefortress,of Dumbarton.;’ 
Wien, at lonsth their marchcame tobe 
neatly parallel with the ‘city’ of Glasgow, 


Roeland became | sensible; thav the high’ 


grounds before them ‘were ‘already ‘in part 
oeéuipied by'a force, shewing, like their own, 
the royal banner of Seotluhd; and ‘on: the 
poitit ‘of being supported’ by: eolurring of in- 
faritty and squadrons of horse, which the 
city eates*had ‘poured forth; and which has- 
tily adVuti¢ed to “sustain those’ troops who 
already possessed the ground in front of the 
Queen's army. Horseman after horseman 
galloped in froin*the'advanced cuard, with 
tidings ‘that Mharray had taken the field 
with “his whole army ; that his object was 
‘td? intercept ‘the Queen’s march, and _his 
plirposé unquestionably to hazard a battle. 
It°was ow'that the tempers of men were 
subjééted’té a'sudden’ and a severe trial; 
and ‘that those who had too presumptuously 
conéluded that ‘they° would’ pass without 
céiibat; sere soniething disconcerted, when, 
at eneée, and ‘with litre time'to deliberate; 
they fotind ‘themselves placed ‘in front of a 
resolute eneniy.2 Their ‘chiefs immediately 
assembled ‘around the -Qieen;° and held’ a 
Hasty council of war.°° Mary's qitivering lip 
confessed®'the fear which’ she “endeavoured 
to. conceal, inder acbold and dignified de- 
meanour “But her’ efforts were? overcome 
by painful” recollections | 6f9 the? disastrous 
issue orher last appearance in arms at ‘Cars 
berty-hille and! when she) meant to ‘have 
asked «them ' their ‘advice for “ordering the 
battle, she divoluntarily enquired whether 
there were? ho means ‘of ogo  sestheth 
ali éhigdvertidiity 

eH Seapine? ” answered the Tera Saytbny 
“OW Ken TE stand as 6fie to ten? of your 
Highness’s enemies, I may think 6f-escape 
but! mevert while: D-stand\iwith threé to 
two! $29 

iS Battlet battle ! tes baclaleaad the ase 

semblad lords; .¢¢.we, will, drive the rebels. 
from their, vantage ground, as the hound 
turns the hare on the hill side” 

_*° Methinks, »my: noble Jords,”” said’ the 
Abbot, it’ were\as well to ‘prevent his 
gaining: “that ‘advantage. — Oitr road’ lies 
through’ yondér! hamlet! onthe’ brow, “and 
ihiches 6 pattyhath the lick’ to possess it, 
with 38 little gutdens and enclosures, iil 
attain aipostwf great defence’? 9 

$4 Dhe reverend father is righty’? ssaad) the 

Queens; ** Ov haste thee, }Seyter,,haste, 
ant, .get,; thither, before hemrtthey, are 


‘marching like the wind,,”? 


Sayin bowed low, and, ieuned.} his horse’s 
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head.O254 You Highinéss W6xours me,’? Hes 
said 54:0 walk instatitly ee forward,’ and: 
seizeth@passiicdiu oft of Deoubo 
¢s)Not before me, my; Jord | ae chirakl 
is. the cammant,of ther wanyguerd f 2) saidy! 
the Lord of Arbroath. 7 
if Before YOU, OF, any. ‘Hamilton i in . Scots 
land,” said the Seyton, *¢ having the Queen’s 
command—} ollow me, eentlemen, my vas- 
sals, and’ Kinsirien “Saint Bennet, and set 
on 199255 ) 

“And follow mé)”said A rbtoath,  niy 
noble kinswien,s ‘and bravemen-tenants, we 
will see ‘which will: first reaeh | the! post of 
dangers: For:God:and Queens Mary $” 

‘¢ Tll-omened; -haste,|;and; most unhappy 
strife,” said: the Abbot, who saw them and. 
their followers, rush., hastily and .emulously 
to ascend, the height, without waiting til 
their men were -placed in, order.—‘‘ And 
you, gentlemen,” he continued, addressing 
Roland and Seyton, ‘who were each about 
to follow those who hastened thus disorderly 
to the conflict, “ will you leave the Queen’s 
person unguarded # Bez, 

‘*Q,,) leaveo me’ not, \gentlemen !’> said 
the Qudens— Roland) and ‘Seyton, doinot. 
leave meatthere are: enough, of; arms to 
strike-,in} this, fell combat-—withdray not’ 
those to whom IJ; trust for my, safety.’ 

«We may not. leaye her Grace,” said . 
Roland, Jooking at Seyton, and turning his 
horse. 

eT Wer Iooked When thou wouldst tid. 
out that,’ rejoined the fiery youths’ » 

Roland made ‘no answer,’ but bit his! lip? 
till the blood) ame, ‘and: spurring Sis) horse 
up toi the isideof Catherme Seyton's palfreys 
he whispered (ins a) Jlowi<vorges 4 dirnever 
thoughtto,have done auglit to deserye,youly 
but this day I haye heard payself, -upbraids 
ed. with cowardice, and, my, sword remained. 
still sheathed, and all for the love of you”? 

‘* There is madness among ‘us all.) “said, 
the daimsel ; “my father, ny ‘prother: ‘and: 
you, are all alike beréft oftreason. Ye should: 
think ‘Only of this poor Queens 'and°yow are 
all inspired by your own absard jealotistes 
22Phe Monk is the’ only!soldier Candy nian! 
ofvsense amongst: you.alli_bMy Lordy A= 
Hot; she cried aloud,‘ werelitmoti better: 
we, should draw; to, the westward, and; wait, 
the,event that God, shall send, us, instead 
of remaining here in the highway,,endan~ 
gering the ‘Queen's S;person, and cumbering, 
the troops in their advance.?”™! 

&' Voulsay well,’ my ‘daugtitér,” replied 
the Abbots “ had we but°on€ to’ guide us 
where,the Queen’s person may be in safety 
—Our nobles hurry ‘to the conflict, without 
casting a thought on, the very. catise of ‘thie 
wat.’ 

& "Follow ine,” sg Pa On 28 or man-at= 
arms, well-mounted, ‘and ‘attired complété- 
We in black armour, Kit having ‘thé Visor ot 
his helmet closed, ahd bearine Ho ‘et gn 
das hehnet,’ or dbviee’ tiport his Shield.” : 
“2 KS a ye 


old Ai Wie will folldwno strangers, ?isaidcthe 
GAnbbot/ ¢*s without some! wihcticiee ob his 
eernh Yorso 91 

e$tibanba stianget ond in your hands,” 
said the shorseman 3"“hifvyouswishoto know 
=sy10re Of} mes the:Queen herselfcwill' (be ‘your 
\warrant.?? 

The Queen had remained: fted to! thle 

spots aslif disabled *by ‘feary yetiimeéchani- 
cally osniilingy< bowing, .and \waving” her 
hand;\as bariners were lowered! and ‘spears 
depressed beforecher while; emulating the 
strife betwixt Seyton: and: Arbroath; band 
son band’: pressed. forward: their: match to- 
wards! the enemy. \ Scarce; however, had 
the black rider whispered-something in her 
ear; thanshe assented: toowhathesaid ; and 
when ‘he spoke aloud, sand with: an air. of 
command, “Gentlemen, ityis the Queen’s 
pleasure’ that you should follow me,” Mary 
uttered, with something like’ eagerness, -the 
word “4 Yes.” 

All were in motion in an instant, for the 
black horseman, ‘throwing off a.sort of apa- 
thy of manner, which: his first:appearance 
indicated, spurred his horse: too and fro, 
making him take: such active bounds and 
short turnsias: shewed ‘the rider master of 
the! enimal’; and getting the queen’s’ little 
retinue in some order for marchingy: he led 
them: to: the*left, directing ‘hiscourseto- 
wards a castle, which, crowning: a gentle 
‘yetcommianding ‘eminence, “presented” an 
extensive ywiew over the country:beneath, 
and, in particular; commanded: arview of 
those heightse which both armues hastened 
to oceupy, and which it was now apparent 
must ‘almost instantly be the scene-of strug- 
gle and dispute: 

SOY onder \itowérss’? t:said othe « A bbot, 
questioning the sable horseman; $*40 whom 
-d6 they belong ?:-and are'they mow in the 
mands ‘of friends pi? 

Hew They aeocuntenanteds”? repliedothe 
stitparer'p (& Jory Jat’ leastythey) have no 
hostile anmorco But urge: these youths, 
SirVAbbot)to anake i more ‘hastecthisi is 
iputan evil tunetosatisfy theiridle curiosity, 
‘by! péering ‘owt Gupon> the battle mm: which 
they are to takeino share.” 

nto (The tworse lucky mines” said! Henry 
eyo, who doverheard vhiny s94¢L would 
‘rather -be'under my? father's bar nerat: this 
wnotent than beomade-Chamberlaim of Ho- 
lyroods: ferthisahy: preset duty ‘of! peace- 

‘fuloward ‘well and patiently distharged.??» 

‘+ ¥ourplaeeiundersyour father’s sibatiner 
will shortly ‘be rightsdangérous;”’ said) Ro- 
land Avenel,’ wiopopressitig ‘his horses to- 
Wards tho westwards had still his: look se- 
verted ‘to. the efmnTeS +¢ for Eisee yonder 
body of aval), lwhighsopresses) frome ithe 
Yéastward,® will J¢eachn athe. a ere ante 

Weytan caw Fain ieattisten: 
~lseoihey dike wba cavalry: said Septoh, 
2ookinh® sapere K& theyo caxinot 2chold 
cthelad ase sishodeshdbomharquetuselt 
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“hook iiotessclosely,’? bsdid) YRdland ; 
‘¢ you willsee thatieath of:thdsechorbehaen 
who. advance:(so crajpidly li fron Glasgow, 
carries |a;footman-_behind hime? toV1 °° 

‘¢ Now, by Heaven, ‘‘hecspeaksicwellst?” 
said the ‘black .cavalier ; Scone of sf6u*two 
must: goycarrysthe news! ‘tO LordhSeyton,and 
Lord Arbroath;:thatetheyi hasten ‘ot their 
horsemen‘o1i before:thei nets vibut advanee 
more regularly,” «: ouor Taba 

‘¢ Be. 'thatiomyy oxmblth 2? opaid Roland, 
$* for I first marked the FAS an the 
efiemy.”” 

“¢ Buty: by ‘your: Teavelt” cies Seyton, 
*f yonder is: my. father’s! bannér ehigaged, 
and sat best« becomes emie ito! gota the: Tes- 
cue.’ 

*¢ J will stand by the Queen’ Si detsion,” 
said Roland Avenel. 

** What: new ‘appeal P2<what: ‘new: quet- 
rel? ”? said Queen Mary‘ Are there!not 
in yonder dark host. ‘enemies: enough oto 
Mary. Stuart, but:must her veryfriends 
turn enemies. to:each:other ?.”? r Dy 

“* Nay, madam,” said: Roland, «‘* the 
young Master) of Seytono:andsodi didy dbut 
dispute who should leave your person to do 
a most needful message to; thexshost; « He 
thought his rank ‘entitledi hnm;.andI deem- 
ed. that the; person) :of least consequence, 
being myself, -were better! penlled’ so 

“Nat s0,”’ said * the ‘Queens’ Saf one 
must leave, me, cbeit Seyton.? 

Henry: Seyton bowed till:the white chatees 
on his helmet mixed with'the flowmgsmane 
of his: gallantcwar-house; them placed him- 
self firm ithe saddle;shook! his dance 
aloft with: ancain cof:itriumph) andodetermi- 
nation,.; and «striking whisichotses with wthe 
spurs, made, towards) his; fathér’s!:banner, 
which: wasystilloadvancing up the hillj:and 
dashed his steeduoveriévery dbstacle: tage 
occurredin hisiheadlong>pathy! eit! 

‘SM yvbrothen b my-fatherd?: eetisidual 
Catherine, withsan expression of agonized 
apprehension—~** they: areomn the rabristy: of 
peril, and I in safety! ”? 

“¢ Wouldsto! Gods??s said Roland; ‘that 
I.:werewithithem, and>could:rarisom every 
drop'of:their-bloodiby twoof mine!” 

$$ Don Inmot know: thou' does wishoat:?’’ 
said Catherme—*:Cani aiwoman! say tora 

mat!what Tihavewelbnighsaidte thee, and 
yet think that/deseduld charbour|feamver 
faititnesssof! heart?x-Dhere issthat:inayen 
distant! sound of\)approachirg sbattle: that 
pleases me <even-whilevit baffrights me oT 
wouldoll were ,/acthanj that Pomightoféel 
that ustem« delights: cies: the: muxtfine Of 
tétrong? aid? om 


v$° Rides ap} ‘ies pee Lady. Catli@rine 


Seyton, 3 {verieds dhes!Abbot; dsstheyi: still 


Sweptionoatsa tapid|spacej! and movere (now 


-tlosérbeneathothe Walls: off! ‘ithe .icastles- 
y“tideidp, wndowidiLady Fleming: to-sup- 
Sport , ther hi scien ogi ves awayrmore | 
-inores’ «4 


hand 


gail xtodd ditiw eVel 


¥ Ms sisi i 


noble: yew. 


cwar, instead ofthe vowssof love: 
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> bolthey halted; anddiiftedoMary from the 
waddle; land were aboutsto support her to- 


owards! theccastlej when osheosaid faintly, 


** Not theré--nodtithere!«thesecwalls will: I 


‘teverentérsmore.”’. 3 


ai*“Be la Queen, mddam,”»said «the Ab- 


bots *vand forget) that you !are:a»woman:?? 


* O! Dmusty-forget’much more,” an- 
swered /:the ‘cunfortunate>’ Mary, «inoan 
under tone, ‘ ere I can ‘lookwith: steady 
eyes‘on these well-known‘scenes!—I must 


forget the. days: which:I spent here as the 
+2 


bride of the lost—the murthered——— 
of$-This «is ‘the »Castle:of, Crookstone,”’ 
said «the Lady’ Fleming, ‘* in which the 
Queen held. her first court: after she was 
married to Darnley.” 

** Heaven,” said the Abbot, ‘* thy hand 
is upon us !— Bear yet) up,’ madam—your 
foes are the: foes of Holy Church,. and God 
will this day decide:whether Scotland shall 
be Catholic:or heretic.” 

A-heavy and continued fire of cannon 
and musketry, borea tremendous burthen 
to his. words, and scemed far more than 
they to recal the:spirits of the Queen. 

*¢ To yonder tree,”’ she said, pointing 
to a yew tree, which grew ona small mount 
close: to the castle; ** I know it well— 
from'thence you’ maysee a prospect wide 
as-froni the peaks of Schehallion.”’ 

An@ freeing’ herself from ‘her assistants, 
she walked with’ a determined, yet some- 
what: wild. step, up to the “stem of. the 
The! Abbot,;:‘Catherine, and 
Roland:Avenel' followed her, while Lady 
Fleming kept back)the inferior persons of 
her train. The: black chorseman ‘also fol- 
lowed ‘the: Queen, waiting on her as closely 
as theishadow upon the light,: but eyer re- 
maining at’ the «distance «of two: vor ‘three 
yards—he|folded his:arms.on his bosom, 
turned his back to: the batthe;; and «seemed 
solely oceupied) by gazing on Mary; through 
therbars of hisclosed vizor. The: Queen 


‘wegarded him not;«but‘fixed her eyes upon 


the spreading yew. 
6 “Ay, fair: and stately? tree, 


*«she said, 


vasif atthe sightoof it .she' had been rapt 


away frome the present» scene, sand. had 
overcome the) horror which had oppressed 


cher at» the first: approach-to-Crookstone, 


** there! thou -standest;gay and goodly ‘as 
ever; though thou vhearest):the sounds: of 
Allis 
gone’ since Ti last»»greeted thee+love'and 
lover—vows: and ) vower—king sand: ‘king- 
dom.How goes thefield,smy Lord: Ab- 
bot ?with ‘us’ I trust—yet what» butievil 
can Mary’s eyes witness from this spoti!®” 
Her attendantseagerly bent «their “eyes 
om the ‘field: of cbattle; but» could discover 
nothing more: than «that;it was» obstinately 


-debated.° (The) siiialk imclosures:sandcot- 


tagegardens:in the. village) :of which they 
had «a fulkvand: ‘commanding .) view, /:and 
which lately lay, with their lines ofsyca- 
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moresand ashstreesp sowstillbarti vq uiét im the 


emildo lightrefva Maye sunprivere’ novoceath 


converted into a line of fire, canopiddu-by 
smoke and the hsustamnedicandyednstant 
reportiof:the:musketryandseanneny pin 
gled swith the/sshoutss of ther meetang scom- 
batants, shewed that as yet neitherparty 
hadogiven‘yround. bed soon 

‘¢-Many-a soul finds fits! final? departure 
to heavenvor hell, in: these! awfulithundets,?” 
said the:A bbot);, $$ let those that beli¢ve in 
the Holy: Church, \joim:mecin’ orisons; for 
victory! inothis’dreadful:combat.’” 

*¢ Not: here+not» here,’’. satd; the unfor 
tunate Queen ; -*“.pray not here,) father, or 
pray in silence—myniind) jis: too! much 
torn between ‘the :pastiand. the -present, to 
dare to approacly the heavenly throne—Or, 
if ye will pray, be-it/for:one whose fondest 
affections. have been her greatest) crimes, 
and who has» ceased to bea yuecen, only 
because she was a deceived and a tender- 
hearted woman,.’’ 

‘¢ Were it not well,” said Roland, ‘‘ that 
I rode somewhat nearer the: hosts, and saw 
the fate of the day ?” 

“¢. Dovso, in the name of God,” ‘said the 
Abbots: ‘*-for if our friends:are scattered, 
our flight must! be hasty—but beware thou 
approach nottoo nigh the conflict; theres 
more: than: thine’ own lifé depends, om thy 
safe return.”? 

‘6 Oy go not too nigh, said: Catherine; 
‘* but fail not: to see how the Seytons fight, 
and how they bear themselves.’’ 

“¢ Fear nothing, I will be on my,guard,?” 
said Ronald: Avenel s,and without: waitmg 
further answer, ‘rode, towards ithe: scene of 
conflict, keeping, as he rodey the) higher 
and unincloséd: ground,,and ,ever, looking 
cautiously around him, | for fear of involving 
himself in some: hostile party,'o(As he ap- 
proached, the shots rung-sharp: and/more 
sharply on his ear, the:shouts cana) wilder 
and: wilder ; and he felt that thick beating 
of the heart, that mixture of natural-appre- 
henision, intense curiosity, andjanxiety:fér 
the dubious event, whicheven: thes bravest 
experience when. they approach, alone toa 
scene of interest and. of danger: 

At length he-drew'so/close,;that from a 
bank, screened by bushesand underwood, 
he could: distinetly see, where: the|strnggle 
was most: keenly: maintained: «This: wasn 
an hollow way,’ leading to, the village, up 
which the Queen’s: vanguard | had /marched 
with more hasty courage: than jwell-advised 
conduct, ‘for othe :.purpese >of (possessing 
themselves’ of vthat. post of vantage. \ But 
theyofound ‘the ‘hedges:,and:inclosures :al- 
ready occupied: by thesenemy; led bythe 
celebrated. Kirkcaldy of Grange, vand \the 
Eatl- of Morton 3and);not |'small-was, the 
loss which they sustained while: struggling 
forward to: come ‘to .close with. the men-at- 
arms on:the other side, , | But-as the Queen’s 
followetsavere'chiefly noblemen and ‘barons, 
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“\ witheth eimkihonter qn d! followers, they had 
-Spressed dHiwarlls)ccontemning obstacles: and 
jadanger;1andthad, ‘when Roland arrived? on 
the ground, met hand to hand.at the! gorge 
vof thespassd with the ‘Regent'siyanguard, 
orand endeavoured: tox bear thems eit of ‘the 
village at the spear-point'? while ‘theirfoes, 
arequaliy deterninedito keepthe advantage 
whieh theyiohads attained) stritgeled ywith 
:othen dike yobstinacy:sto: drive: back the ‘as- 
-Cshilants yor .921 v4 QSL & Ys 
Both patties 'were.on foot, and armed in 
proof soso: that,z when? thelong lances ‘of 
the front ranks were fixed ‘in! ¢achother’s 
shields,.:+ corslets;csant> ‘breast-platés, the 
struggle. resembled'that of ‘twoobulls; who, 
fixing their:-frontlets> hardy against‘ each 
other; remain‘ in‘thati posture for’ ‘hours, 
until the superior strength oor obstinacy of 
the one compels? the other to:take fight, 
or. bears: hiny down to the earth. Thus 
locked together in) the’ ‘deadly struggle, 
which swayed slowly:to and fro, as one or 
other party gained the advantage; those 
who fell were: trampled: on alike by’ friends 
and foes; those whose weapons were ‘bro- 
ken getired from the, front, rank, .arid had 
their. place supped. by, others 3, while the 
rearward ranks, unable otherwise. to. take 
share in the combat, fired their. pistols, and 
hurled their daggers, and ,the points and 
truncheons of the broken” weapons, Tike 
javelins against’ the enemy. ee 

“God and the Queen!” resounddd from 

the jonesparty 3° God and!the King!” 
thundered)! from stheicodver;o Whilep.in the 
~chame? of .their ‘sovereign; -fcllow-subjects 
~ “shed leach: other’s bloods and) in the name 
~sof their Creator defaced his imager’: Amid 
ithe ‘tumult avas. often heard the voices of 
Jethescaptainsscshouting ‘their commands of 
Teaders'and! chiefs; drying ‘their! eathering 
bwords3) of: vroans‘and shrieks from ‘the 
falling ‘andy the dying. 

The strife had lasted nearly an “hor. 
“Phe strength ‘of: both parties seemed’ ex- 
thansted /obut theimrage was unabated) and 

their obstinacy unsubdued, when. Roland, 
iiwho’ turned! eyé! and» ear to-all around “him, 
saw a column of infantry, headed by a'few 
v horsemen, wheel reund othe "base'of the 
bank where the had stationed ‘himself; ‘asd, 
olevelling theirlong lances, attack the Adank 
06 the Queen’s: vanguard; closely engaged 
as they were with the’conflict on their front. 
-“Dhe yery:fiist: glance shewed him that the 
leader} Whosdirdcteds this‘ niovement | was 
‘theiKnight of {iAlvenél,his ‘ancient master, 
‘andthe nextidonvinced hint that its effect 
owould: berdecistyé.o} Lhe besult-of thé at- 
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Wo dbboty by the Author of Waverley. 
‘owas: ‘atience broken avd hetle@linleshtu- 


[-Perec. 


sion down th®hill wiieh-thep hdd saddhe 


endeavoured’ to aainy —Treoyhinotvere the 


Teaders heard ealline ‘poh “thelr Followers 
It6 stand'to| the “conmbat!! and! seer perkon- 
ally: resisting Wwhemall resistatice Wee 7évi- 
‘dently-vain. oo hey were slain orsfellea'to 
ithe ‘earthyior dnitried backwards <byecthe 
mingled tide‘of flight nd ptitsuio* Wat 
were Rolahd’sfeclings'bn' béholdihy the 
‘rout; arid feeling thapall that remaniédfor 
him was,(to:turn? bridle! and éideavaurto 
ensure thé’ safety of the Quedi’spérson | 
Yet, keen as his grief and. shame night 
be, they:were'botli forgottery’ when, alnadést 
close beneath 'the-bank ‘which "he @tcupied, 
he saw Heriry’Seytou-foreed away trot His 
own party in-thé'tumult, coveréd With dust 
and blood,and'defenditig himself’ déspe- 
rately against ‘several of the® enemy who 
had gathered ‘around him, ‘attracted by “his 
gay armour. "Roland “paused not “4-mo- 
ment, but pushing “his ° steed; “down! the 
bank, leaped him amongst the hostile’ party. 
dealt three or four blows ‘aniongst thém, 
which struck down:two, “and made'the’ tést. 
stand aloof, ‘then’ reaching ’ Seyton’ His 
hand, he exhorted him to séizé' fast on this 
horse’s mane. | 
“© We live or die togethér thiss day,” 
said’ hes: “keep “bat! ‘fast hold’ till we'are 
out of-the press} and! then’ iny “horse “is 
yours.” 1 OF BOIg YORU 
Seyton heard} ‘and exerted his rémaiiiing 
strength, and, by their joint efforts, Roland, 
brought him-otvofdaneerpan@ behiid the 
spot: from “where hé had: Sritifessed the 
disastrous conclusion ‘of tlie 4ieht.3 Bw fo 
sooner were they ‘under Shelter of 'thes¥éts, 
than’ Seyton Tet'¢6’his' hold, “and ifspitéof 
Roland’s” efforts’ to" sitpport? hint; “fell Vat 
length onthe turf. v**Dréable yoursélf no 
inore with nig,” he'said 3 (thie 9s Hiy first 
and my Jasti battleLand "Pthave’ already 
scen ‘too much of Ht 6! wish’ touséé the ‘lose. 
Hasten to save’ the Quéen< and camiiend 
me! to Catheririeshe will Never “snore “be 
mistaken “for -mé‘nor P'fur her—“the last 
sword-sttoke ‘has’ madé? ah etémial distinc 
leone P. to Ingiiat Sat D a 2k 
(0% Bet wie aidyon t6/ moiitit my horse” 
sdid> Roland; eagerly, ‘¢ arid’ you niay yet 
be saved can‘find iny'ewn way on’ foot— 
turn but my horse’s head "westward2°and 
he .wilbvearry ‘you! fleet: arid! édsy “as” the. 
PLOY sel ERNE BB «OU eIt OF. 20,9179 
of esi weil] Hever niotine steed More,” ' said 
thesyouth py "farewell 2F love thee better 
dying, that évér 9D’ thoueht° to “have? done 
whilé*in life T'qeald? that (old | man’s 
‘blood ‘werenot of iy hand “Siete Bene- 
 dicite Ora pro me Stand At tO 160K on a 
dying man, but haste to-8avé the Queen2” 
isPhese words wereospokenowith “the: last 
effort lof Hiss toiées and staiee “Were they 
uttered’ere thé speaker wdsho inores” They 
brécdlled (Roland to thé Serisé of the? duty 
8 asoold tox 
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niabey lid. not-xeach his earsjonly... 

oft $Sbhe- Queen} where is: the; Qnedma 
essaidiiEalbent Glendinning, hwho} oe 
By dH ne: three hoxsemen, appeared:at this 

_astant. 5 
ostaening, chis,;liorsesy andi"iconfiding, im. his 


o (Speed, gavehim at; enee -rein}jand spur, sos 
Seyton’ sotfmount ands bésgoney orwell are 


span rode,,over height and hollew,tewards 
o (thes Castle of; Crookstone. ‘| More heavily 
warmed, and mounted juponiajhorse of ess 
oipeedso8ix, Halbert, Glendinning followed 
) with couched, dance, ‘calling,eut as he rede, 
ifSSirpowith the holly-branch,,-halt,.and 
shew yourzight to.bear\that-badges-fly not 
? “thus ‘cowardly, Mor, dishonowrs the cogni- 
pwance, thou, .deservest, not-to-wear !—Halt, 
spi, j¢oward,,.or, by: dkeaven,, I-, will strike 
_othee, with:my lanceen |the back, and. slay 
a thee like. a. dastard—-I am; the Knight. of 
A venpliods am Halbert, Glendinning. 4 
oor But Roland,..who,hadino purpose of en- 
, countering, his old master, and:who besides 
Anew. the, Queen’s. safety depended on -his 
making. the best speed he could, answered 
_ Mot.a word to’ the defiances and. reproaches 
swhich; Sir Halbert..continued to. throw. out 
against. him ;,. but, making the best use of 
his spurs, rode yet harder than before, and 
had, gained. about,a hundred-yards upon his 
pursuers when coming near. to the-yew-tree 
where, he, hadJeft the Queen, he saw them 
already getting to horse, and cried. out,as 
odoud, as, he jcouldy (4 J*0esd, foes !—-Ride 
) fOFo St, fair ladies-+-Braye gentlemen, do 
> ROBK: devaitr, to-protectsthem.”” 

, So,,saymeg,jhe wheeled, his horse, “el 
oe thejshockef Six Halbert Glendin- 
ning; eharged. ones of, his (followers, who 
sqwas,neatly,,on. fa line with dina,)so- rudely 
, Withhis lance,,that, he overthrew. horse.and 
milan; dle,then, drew his; sword, dand)-at- 
, tacked the; seconds while ‘the; black > man- 
yat-arms,, throwing ,biatself inthe »way;,of 
Glendinning, : they, rushed,on, each other so 
pfiercely, that both, horses; were oyerthrewn, 
, and, the ; riders) jlay; -rolling;,on,'the; plain. 
»aNeither-was able to)-arise, :for thes:black 
_ horseman, was -piereed,, through with,Glen- 
dinning’s lance, and the Knight of Ayenel, 
“oppressed, jwith,,the weight oof his? own 
horses, and, sorely? braised besides, sscemed 
—inJittle, better, plight than;he whom he had 
mortally, wounded, 

i; *$,Vield thee, Six Knight of Aveétiel, res- 
cue or no rescue,”’ said Roland, whior had 
puta second, antaggnist, out-of (condition to 
,.comnbat,/,and hastened,,to -prevent; (alendin- 
ning. from,renewing; the conflict.{; 
zn ae I may ;not chase but_yield,’? said Sir 
Halbert, ‘©sinee, 1 .can nedonger, fights so but 
gitoshames me to speak, such, a,word to a 
«coward like thee.??, i 
“¢ Galk, me;not,, coward,’ mani ‘Rotand, 
difting his visor, and helping. ‘His}opriséher 
‘to Tise,,$¢since-but-for,eld, kindnesssat)thy 
hand, jand, yet;snoxe; at thysJasly's3{ Thad 
met thee as a brave man should.” 


ay Bhevdbbot, bythe Arkthor, of Waverley. 
_Whighyhesfhad pvell «nigh: forgotten x: ‘but bi 


Roeland, made; ino, answer 3yi but » 


d $ofRhe+fanditits cpagecoficimys cl wited”’ 
vite Sin dalbettpastensishedssveb hsvreteh - 


ed hoy, He haa hedrd fs: thy streRROM fat 


duochléven.? frad od basd ‘t9 Hauora 9 
vs fe Reproach: jam nat, ro ‘prathen,? Said 
tha, Abbot gisthe; waso sng 08) easeints sity othe 
hands af: Heavens?” 
To, hotsesotd ‘barked sash @atherine 


if 
2 9c3 38 soniliv 


allsdostiosd seeiour gallant artiny flying for 
many a league—To horse, my bord) iAcb- 
bots Alor: horse} Roland =iMy ‘gréicious 
Lieges,/ to, horse:$: exe ins, we should have 
ridden; @,1mile;”’ 

‘¢- Look. son: theda Geacnees 3 Asie Mary, 
pointing toothe dying knightjwhohad been 
unhelmed: by! somes) compassionate shand ; 
*¢ look-there; and tellime:ifishe who -rums 
all who love:ler, ought to/fly;a foot farther 
to. save-her-wnetehed: lifes’? 

The reader must have) long anticipated 
the discovery, which the Queen’ 8 feelings 
had made before her eyes confirmed it. Tt 
was the:features: of the anhappy George 
Douglas, on. which Death was stamping his 
marks 


The scene Concluding with Mary’s 
wnfortunaté émbarkatior for England 
iS also véry impressive: it cdticludes 
the principal interest of the novel, and 


with it we shall conclude this article. 
In this dejected mood; but'still putsumg 


her flight.with unabated: rapidity the un- 


fortunate Mary, after hayings been Me 
by Lord: Herries candia few: follewersy/iat 
length halted, for. the first-time, ab thewAb- 
bey, of /Dundrennans Heéarly-sixty! milés) dis- 
tant from »the -field,.efs battleso7 In: ithis ire- 
mote. comer of-Galleway,:the Reformation 
not having: yet:been strictly -enforced:against 
the monks, afew: still lingered indhendcells 
unmolested’ and the:Prierj;: with tearsand 
reverence, mescrved the yfugitive: Queelis ht 


itheigate of his.convent. 

v9 “$d. brings you;rubay! mry sited Fathee” 
Saidithe Queen,: as nes was died Booendier. 
ipalfrey. 


ief$ Ht is-w cleome,”’ hick ees Pea ey if rit 


gomes in the rain, efsduty 23 


+ Placed, onthe (ground andy rampprates 5 y 


es ladies; the Queex looked ifersam mstant 
‘atiheripalfrey, which, jaded andy droepmig 


ity-head,) ‘seemed asvifi.at mournéd thie dis- 
tresses ok iis mistressads ditw ovew vy 
\y “Good: Roland;” said ‘the-@Jneeny villi's- 


spering, «tS letr Rosabelle)obei!carety forrsask 
othy; heart,:and at {will tel/thee why: Bimake 
this little:request évem inthis »2wtall hou” 


, She was conductéd to. heriapartnentjand. 


vin the hurried seonsuHations of dieriatiend- 
wants, thevfdtakresohitionsofathe tetreabito 
.danglandiwas.dinallycadepteds shy the niom~ 


ing it received her approbations:and.a mies- 


Lsenget was dispatched do the Hnghsh!ward- 
hersutspray2 hii . for !safeecordautct and hhos- 
spitality; onxtliopartrofithe Quéen of Scot- 


land. On the next day, the Abbot walked 
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_daythe garden of, the Abbey: with; Roland, 
449, avhom, he expressed... his disapprobation 


0 the course pursued, -*¢ Tt.is madness.and . 


xuin, the, said: $$ better, commit, herself to 
AME, sayage thohlanders or,wild Bordermen, 
petaan tothe faith of Elizabeths A woman to 
2 rival woman—a presumptive suecessor, to 
the keeping of a jealous Queen !—Roland, 
Herries is true and loyal, but his counsel 
has ruined his mistress.’ 

SS ” +t * * 4€ * 

They soon arrived where the Queen’stood, 
peeeneens by her little train, and by her 

e the Sheriff of Cumberland; gentleman 
of f the house of Lowther, richly dressed and 
‘accompanied by soldiers. ‘The aspect of 
the Queen exhibited a singular mixture of 
‘alaerity and reluctance, to departs. Her lan- 
guage and_gestures spoke hope and conso- 
lation. to her attendants, and she seemed 
‘Gesirous to persuade even herself that the 
step she adopted was secure, and that the 

“assurance she had received of kind recep- 
“tion was altogether satisfactory ; but her 
‘quivering Tip, and’ unsettled eye, betrayed 
at once her anguish at departing from Seot- 
Jand, and her fears of confiding herself to 
‘the doubiful faith of England. 

‘¢ Welcome; my Lord Abbot,” said:she ; 
** and you, Roland ‘Avenel, we havejoyful 
news for you — eur loving sister’s officer pret- 
fers us, in her name, a safe asylum from,the 
rebels who .,have.driven-us from, our own— 
uly it grieves me we must here part from 
you for, a short space.” 

vePart trom us, madam!” said the Ab- 
“bots “‘ is your welcome in England, then, 
‘to commence with the abridgment of your 
Miain ‘and dismissal of your’ counsellors ?'”” 

*¢ Take it not thus, good Father,’ said 
‘Marys ‘othe! Warden and the Sheriff, ‘faith- 
\ful servants of our Royal Sister, deem it ne- 
‘cessany, tol obey; her! instructions in the pre- 
serih case, Aven to,the letter, and can. only ad- 
Dalit me, with my.female attendants., An ex- 
press; wall mstantly-be dispatched from Lon- 
‘dou, assigning me a.place of residence; and 
T.will spec dily send to all of you whenever 
wy Court shall Be formed.” 

Your Courtformed in England} and 
while Hizabeth fives and reigns 2? Said the 
“AbVot—othat? will be! when we’ shall vee 
éwodistins im) one heayery 1?’ 

‘* Domottunk so,’ nreplied: the Queen ; 
S% wearé, well, assured fof -oux) sister’s good 
faith, Ehgébeth loyes,fanie—-and not all 
that,she has wonjby her power and. her wis- 
_ dom will equal that which. she will acquire 
by, extending her hospitality to a distressed 
opister 1 not all that. she may hereafter do 
“of good, wise, and great, would blot out 
“ehe reproach. of abusing our ‘confidence. — 
“Farewell My page fi ow my Khight—fare- 
Cpl FOr ay Hee sesoni will dry'the téats 
of Catherhize) (ior (Dwi weépowith ‘her till 
neither of us can weep Jonger.’’ She held 
out her hand to Roland, who, flinging him- 
‘self'on his knees, kissed it with much ‘emo- 


The Abbot, by.the Author of Waverley. 
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tion.;, He,'was jabeutito rendercthedame 
homage to Catherine, when ithe; ‘Queens Bs- 
suming,an, air of. sprig hitnesssl saids f{Her 
lips, thou, foolish-boy, 4,.and,, Gathering; itey 
it not-+these English gentlemen should-sée, 
that, even in our tele clime,; Beanty;knaws 
how, to reward Bravery,and.Fidelityol; uc 
“© We are not now to learn'the force of 
Scottish beauty, or the mettle of Scottish 
valour,’ said the Sheriff of Cumberland 
courteously—‘‘ IT would it were in my power 


‘to bid’ these attendants upon her who is 


herself the mistress of Scottish beauty, ‘as 
welcome to Mneland as my poor cares would 
make them. But our Queen’s orders are 
postive in case of such an-emergence, and 
hey must not be disputed by her subject. 
—May I remind your Majesty that) ae tide 
ebbs fast'?.”’ 

The Sheriff took the Queen’s hand: nid 
she had already placed her foot on the gang- 
way, by which she was.to enter the-skiff, 
when. the Abbot, starting from a trance of 
grief and astOnishinent at the words of, the 
Sheriff, rushed into the water, and seized 
upon her manile. 

“¢ She foresaw it !she foresaw it! he 
exclaimed—** she foresaw your flight “into 
her realm; and; foreseeine it,’ gavé Orders 


‘you should be thus received/):: Blinded? de- 


ceived, doomed: Princess ! »yoursfate is seal- 
ed, when you. quit: this strand,Quetnrof 
Scotland, thou shalt not/leaye;thine heri- 
tage!” he continued, holding.a.still firmer 
grasp upon her mantle; ‘true men shall 
turn rebels to thy will, that they. may Saye 
thee from captivity or death. Bear not the 
bills and bows whom ‘that, gay man /has’at 
his beckiwe Will’ withStaind? Hint by force. 
O, for the amnaof Gny warlike brother 

Roland Avenel, draw thy sword.” : 

The Queen stood irresolute‘and frighten- 
ed; one foot upon theyplank, ‘thesothersen 
the sand-of hier native shore, whith shé was 
quitting forever; 

‘¢ What needs this viglense: Sir Plas | f a 
said the'Sheriff of Cumberland ;. *¢. I came 
hither at your Queen’ S command, to, do her 
service; and I will depart at her ‘least or- 
dér, if she rejects such aid as T can offer.-- No 
Marvel is itdf our Queéen’s' wisdom foresaw 
that such 'chance'ds this might happen amidst 
the turmoils: of ‘your! unsettled State}“and, 
while willing to afford fair hospitality jto'her 
Royal Sister, deemedit wise to:prohibit the 
entrance of al broken! army-of' her followets 
into, the English frontier,??, 

‘¢ You hear,” said Queen Me arys gently 
unloosing her tobe from the Abbot’s grasp, 
‘that we exercise full liberty of choice in 
leaving ‘this shore; and, questionless,. the 
choice will remain free to us, in going to 
France," or‘ returning ‘to our own domt- 


“nidAs,| ad we'shall detente Besides’ tts 
‘t66 late++ Your blessitii) Father, ' and Géd 


speed thee !” 
***May He have mercy on thee, and speed 
thee also!’’ said the Abbot, “retreating. 


( > eB Wi . a _ 
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sMcBut! my g00l tells ‘me‘I Jook’on on te 
“ais hast ‘time! 


The sails:were hited, “thé oats “were © 


plied ‘the’ ‘vessel went’ freshly ' on her way 
‘through the Fath, Swhich divides the shores 
eof “Cumberland from ‘those of Galloway ; 

but not:till'the vessel diminished ‘to the size 
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ofa child's frigate, did the' doubtful, and de- 
jected, ‘and disthissed followers of" He Queen 
cease ‘to Tinger on the Satids 3 and’ Teng, log 
could they diseerit the kerehigt of Mary; bs 
she ‘waved the’ oft: repeated: signal of adieu 


to‘her faithfal adherents, ' atid to the stidres 
of Scotland. 
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Samuel Kiechels;:a merchant’s son 
of Ulm, in Suabia, travelled in Eng- 
and: between. the “years 1585. and 
-$9 the following are extracts from 
his published work :— 
~~ “At Richmond he saw Queen Eliza- 
beth.” The yeomen that surrounded 
her were clad in red cloth, and had 
,roses,, embroidered in, gold on. their 
breasts; and. backs. . They were. all 
‘beautiful, tall,..strong, andlarge 
_men;'like half: giants, as one may:not 
easilysseethe like elsewhere... “Men 
and. womeny*in “passing the Queen, 
-fell down°or their knees, exclaimiig, 
‘with ‘theirchands lifted up :—* Gott 
satve the: Queene!’ “Even noble- 
“men are Kiecling on_one knee, when 
they are speaking to-her.” 
the Lord, Mayor’s;swearing, seems 
‘then to,hawetaken,place,in the’ Tower; 
but the :procession::to Westminster, 
which: he mintttely: describes}.was. the 
sameasiit Ismowe' 

‘Speaking ofthe London stage, ‘he 
says, that there are*some ‘strange 
howses, “with three ‘galleries, ‘one. a~ 
“bove the other. “As he does not men-~ 
‘tion the theatres again ‘in all his jour- 
“neys,.it would seem that, there; were 
then no, regular. play-houses, in, other 
places,..or that, be: was, particulanly 
struck, with; the, three } galleries: s<It 
happened» frequently; che «continues, 
that the players got fifty orsixty dol- 
lars'at astitey partictlarly when they 
played any thing new, ‘when the price 
was doubled? “And they pérformed 
every ‘day, although it was’ forbid- 
‘den to do so on Fridays and. Sa- 
turdays. 

“$ The English have, no, ‘regular.e: exe- 
cutioner, 5; they. take, forthe, perform- 
ance of ; “that officeia «butcher, aud 


wis SSNs 


whoever ‘is called upon ‘is obliged to 
perform iti’ The culprit, sitting onsa 
cart, has one: end’ of''a ‘rope tied’to 
his neck, the other end being fasten~ 
ed to the gallows, the cart proceeds, 
and he remains hanging; after this 
his friends and_relations are pulling 
him by. his legs.to make him die the 
sooner. 

On his leaving: England, the news 
of-a) Spanish shipothat:had been cap- 
tured by Admiral Drake; arrived; ‘in 
which, asi was reported, there wete 
twomillions in gold ‘and silver’ bars, 
50;000 ¢rowns in ‘coined ‘reals, 7000 
Hides: four boxes’ with pearls,, each 
of two. bushels, with some. bags” of 
cochenille. ., The whole being valued 
at. twenty-five.tuns,of. gold ;,,it was 
said.to-be, the tribute.of ere. of, one 
year and.a half, ; 

Of*English | manners’ ‘he expresbes 
himself’ as follows':++* Women ‘ate 
there’ remarkably beautiful)’ sovas?I 
have scarcély ever Sei Hefores? sivée 
they do not ‘disguise; paint, or’ ‘Colour 
themselves, as is done in italy, ‘er 
other, places ; but, they. are “rather 
clumsy in their style of; dress,, which 
is made. of-beautiful cloth, some hav- 
ing, three .coats: of ,this,material,; one 
above.-the other. Likewise; whensa 
foreigner or native goes into: a: gentle- 
man’s house,j:on joa siniess; or(orv be- 
ing invited and >isurecéived“byw the 
master of the Howse! the Jady, or''the 
daughter; who bid hin’ weleoné}in 
the Ngan tens” of) theit “Tah- 
gu. asa Vight to take thei 
by the arm,, and igs them ; which is 
the custom .of the: ‘country, "the omit- 
ting of ,which,.is considered. as, ifl- 
bred :pr,- stupid; a. custom which: also 
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HAyMARKES.—, Two, new . pieces 
have,been, brought-out here since.our 
_last:s, The Suicide, and.,.Dog,Days, in 
yee Street.. The, first, of these,.is 
stated to have, been, written.,by..the 
late George Colman, Esq.,;aud., is. so 
far new, at least, thatit has not been 
acted:. for, six jjand: twenty. years. 
Pieces that have. been once laid aside, 
seldom. have any;pre-eminent, claims 
to be brought forward,,at a ,subse- 
_ quent period ;.and we have observed 
that revivals are not often successful. 

_ The productions of the comic Muse 
drop. off the.stage,,., either. because 
they, have not life and spirit-enough 
in. them. atfirst,, or because the man- 
ners which they represent, and; from 
» Which. they draw. matetials for satire, 
have. become obsolete, and uninterest- 
ing. Now, ib ismot likely, either;that, 
in; the first,.case,, their wit, will hae 
brightened by,their haying lain.moul- 
-dexing on the. shelf for a.quarter,or 
for, half a century; or, in the. latter 
_fase,, that those peculiar traits, of 
» character,. ar, absurdities of demea- 
NOUrs., which were. then, nearly, worn 
<out,; will have once more returned in 
all: thein. exuberance, and.“ the lusty 
“stealth of nature,” to. .be, once. more 
hooted, from, the, scene,, ‘The Suicide 
is not, deficient, -im comic: humour and 
_bustle 5 but, the, chief. attraction, lies 
An .certain,.situations, and -pieces of 
dramatic patch-work, which; were 
striking enough, perhaps, thirty; ;.or 
forty, years back, but. have. since been 
worn,,thread-bare;..and indeed .are 
out of modern jcostume—a..,tayern 
brawl; a catch sung, in the street.at 
auidnight - tin fight hetyyeen, the fid- 
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artifice be: hig hen is Fess HN think 
he-has swallowed. poisonand, his 
reformation, , and.,the, sneconciliation- 
scene with his friends-and his Jpoistress 
(Mrs,.Mardyn), afterwards. ,\,Lhese, 
though, wehave.no,deubt they, might 


have, told .tolerably; well.in the last 
age, are, at,present too gross and. im- 
probable to be much, relished ;, nor, is 
the, altercation .between the peeb aud 
the player, .in; which. they,-bespatter 
one another.,so, unmercifully, more 
in modern. taste,.or,,etiquette, 1; The 
liberal professions,.have acquired ,.a 
certain, rank in public.estimation; jand 
a. certain, prescriptive, prejudice .in 
their fayour; which cannot, be, shecked 
by raking into;their..pnivate recesses 
and secret: history, without, a. yioleaee 
to decorum,, and, injury; to..the,,in- 
terests. of, virty. ..'This:, last_ scene, 
in which. the. dialogue. is admirably 
kept up, and ;re-inforced with, stores 
of scandalous abuse,and.ready ;recri- 
mination,, is,., if, we mistake,not,, bor- 
rowed nearly, verbatim, from, one ,of 
Fielding’s noyelssqwe forget which, 
and have not, the volumes, to,tum,,to. 
Old, Colman,.was an jexpert and. judi- 
cious poacher in this, way ; and\inshis 
best, comedy, , The Jealous, Wofe,. had 
a shrewd, eye, ito, the ;same,,authaor’s 

History, of a Foundiing,;. We-must not 
forget, to,add,; that Charles..]Kembie, 
as the, Suicide. (we cannot irecal, the 
name ‘of, the, character);| played the 
part of; 2, persom intoxicated admira- 
bly... dt :was,.perfectly,,.natural, ,and 


_yet,as, little disgusting, as possible ; 


or rather. it, was, not disgusting, .be- 
cause, it,was real nature. |,.It.was net 
merely), the (coarse, offensive |, parts 
that, were,,given ;,but,all, the, little 
peculiarities; ; the delicate shades,..the 


dneffectual, attempts at self-posses- 


sion, .the, yacant, stare, .the, conscious 


“smile at his, own, situations were faite 


drunk, who still seeained in, the ovex- 
throw, of,-his: faculties, some, respect 
for, himself;,,and., he totterxs{ inte the 
chair, at, Jast;,,and@, sinks, dnto <A} state 
of, stupor;(as Cresar fell, wxapping 
his. mantle; round, him) ogracefully,! 
A Mr, Williams played the, ipoor, poet 


Ju this comedy, ; and has, of late per= 
formed, several characters. of ’a, subor- 


dinate, kind atthe Hay. matkettrparti- 
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iphy,viz. that, whereas, in s 
Of the’ délestable\ and dteomiplshed 


UMrs. Mardyns 
’Miss'Presitian, than in’ that of Lady 
Cranberry, ne the last ’ new piece. 
‘Wei might’ Here say’ to her; 
a! coniplinenh—« How pirety you 
[ae 3 owe like ‘you ‘better''so / 
~Mardyn does Not! hit Gur taste in’ the 
Ofine lady} ‘anid ° woman’ of fashion ; 
-but welaré delighted with ‘her romp- 
“hg phideraeabs 5 and” ‘adore’ her 
igéntiniental- ores: 
“doublet ‘and ‘hose 
othe willow with a: still méré “éhatin- 
“Ine. Braces 
“her nourhning Habit!) how’ lovely ‘in 
aher smiles'and' tears! 
“and 


cularly a drunken, impudent apothe- 
cary, in Pigeons and Cr QWs which he 
does to the life. es si 
The Dog Days in Bind Street is 


said, in the prologue, to be written:= 


by a lady, and to be of transatlantic 
growth. It is lively and passable. 


It has more bustle than spirit, and — 


more spirit than wit. The incidents 
do not come very. unexpectedly upon 


‘ts, Hor Ate'thé intricacies of the plot 
Cer PRA off very artfully, or with much 
‘adheren¢ée' to probability. The scene- 
safting “OF the ‘story is its’ principal 
‘yecommendation 3 but! we cannot: a- 
Sete with wéertain cléever'critic, that 
«all this’ Is wwanaged in a way much 
“superior to the! géneérality of these 
“petty comedies” 
‘Yneut, iiferior altogether to Crows and 
; Pisesiss to the'Grevn Man, &e., and 


‘Tt is, m our judg- 


évei to the Diamond Ring. We take 
this ‘opportunity to correct an impor- 
(ant‘errer in our account of this last 
piece —under the head of topoe a= 
peaking 


Master’ Sam ‘Swipes, we have attri- 
Bbtited® ‘his favourite residence’ ‘and 


‘¢hief? breeding'to the scite of the’ Pig 
and’ Gridiron, 


we ought, in’ strict 
conformity to’ the otiginil blassié tERt, 


“to have dated'them from ‘the Pig ltd 


Wihdmill. : We were mote taken with 


im >the: ‘character ‘of 


without 


Mrs. 


th 
She becomes’ “a 
well >and weds 


Hlow béautifauk she is? in 
‘Eyéry 1odk 


métion! ‘seem ‘td Wtrer the é6H- 
scious Sentiment Poor youhg man! 


“poor dear! Mr! Présilian } ‘how’ sorry 
“Panrfor him : what 2 ‘charming’ bride 
She has! lost’ Much has been’, stid 


efi thie “propriety ofintioducing “the 


sang character of the Boxitig! Linen- 


draper iiito (this otherwise! Tady-Hike 


‘predictions and? thé song’ sung* by 
“Mit. FPRuUsséH? who perwonted this 
‘Sprig’ éf fanéy and fashion, produced 


aw Breat upiwarlthe first dighe! froth 


within? 
‘admire the’ disp tay of tjwalities we'do 


analogy the ! pushed, farther ? 
ae ddinire’ thé exhibition “of wit 


ferred that we have 10° smell P 
swe! Sten with atterition tia Concert 
“Of His, ‘or mingle in the ‘talk abotit 
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the conflicting interests of those who 
wished to ,haye it encored, and those 
who’ Wished to have it damned. The 
fact is, it was introduced’ in the 


awwrong place; for there was no obvi- 


ous reason why Mr. J. Russell, in 
spite: of the significant hints of his 
dress, should volunteer such a song 
on his first appearance, till we knew 
something more of the sprightly. and 
heroic “turn lof his genius.” “We are- 
sorry'to see a rritel whom we “e- 
spect, and “whd'is i eeneral distin= 
guished both by the profession’ and 
praéticé of Viberality,” turn , round, 
upon’ this-eccasion, ‘to give a~ hit at 
the fancy; which we, by an implied 
compact, and by all the principles of 
the esprit de corps, are bound to ‘pa- 
tronise. “Phere does appear to us,” 
says ‘the above writer, in allusion to 
the present subject,’ “a certain efie- 
minacy in the taste for seeing boxing-- 
matches, for mingling in the mighty 
talk about other men’s bruises, and 
“'shatching a’ fearful joy ” from’ “a 
floorer.” Now thisis smartly” put 
inj but hardly fair. (Try it*in other 
casés. Would it be’ fair to say, thas 
a boy at school shewed’ a ayant’ of 
spirit, because he was fond of read- 
ing of the exploits of Cesar, or’ Alex- 
Hider or would, there: not be great 


“injustice! in’ setting down—not 'to.a 


romantic ‘tum, but—to’ a want of 
activity, and enterprize, ay extraor- 
dinaty delight ’/in “reading | books” of 
voyages and’ travels)’ in héaring” of 
strange adventures by sea and land? 
So, if any gentleian with’ ’ white 
hands,’ and n6 very’ robust frame, 
adinires the prowess "of mightier Wen 
than himself,’ is'‘this: nividiously to be 


‘ascribed to the eonsctous diminutive- 


Hess of his outward” person, not to 
thé’ bigness of ‘his ‘spirit labourmg 
The argument'is, that we 


not posséss, aS women admire strength 
and’ courage. But why ‘must Hes 


We 


and “huinour on'the-stage. *’Must it 


“be throw itt our feeth” “that this ‘is 


becatise’ wei ate ate: ‘andy affect: 

brilliancy by ¥efléé tion 2° TEP wie trdtle 
thé beauty of a‘fluwer, is it‘to’ be’m- 
“Orit 


the! performatiae, ” isit\totbe supposed 


chet we do it t6 hide our ‘being déate 
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Ehis:would not ibe-aryery: candid: con- 
struction +} méither::do.cwe? think: it 
Warranted: in; evidericertorassumevef+ 
feminaty asnthé: proximate): cause cof 
,-the, fearful joy'isnatchedsfromoa 
floorer:—- In genéralj2;we shouldbe 
loth;tos agree,!: that; the! ‘disposition 
to,.admire jand applaud: other: men’s 
powers (or;eprowess! im oany):shape, 
isa, proof,.of;; weakness! or !pusilla- 
nimity. .. Desdemona;)' we! are: told, 
‘‘loved the ‘Moor »but for-bragging 
and telling her fantastical lies 3’: but 
her. father, Brabantio,, a grave sena- 
tor of Venice -(a -lazy, mcorrigible 
drone, you will) say,—but: that does 
not. appear); also. loved -him, oft 
invited him, \still)questioned him the 
story of his life:’’—so that this proves 
nothing either way. The ladies of 
old attended. the tournaments as an 
indispensable. part of the ceremony ; 
the Stellas and the fair Geraldines ; 
but we do not apprehend that their 
knights, the Surreys: or’ Sir’ Philip 
Sidneys, absented themselves) when 
not,engaged in the lists, or were “in- 
different lookers-on... Mr.i Kean has 
an, assault.at arms with Mr. O’Shaug- 
nessey (we ask this gentleman’spar- 
don; if we mis-spell his name); with- 
out frightening the ladies ;-and we 
do not:see-why Mr. J. Russell (if he 
should so’ fancy) might. not: put ‘on 
the j gloves) for-a. sct-to with Tom 
Belcher, ‘at. his, benefit, whenever 
thatds; without implicating the man- 
ly taste) of,ours;:or the delicate sus- 
ceptibility,,of:the, other sex. «Oh! 
but the: brutal, unfeeling coarseness 
of boxing! 5'To tbe sure, whipping 
yourladyersary through the body with 
a shortsword}s or:stiletto, as we see 
it, soften :;done,| or “pretended tobe 
done,.on the stage, is a much gens 
teéler, and‘ iiiore summary process. 
Besides, doés mot the encouragement 
of boxing;and» by: consequence, of 
sparring, «as twin-brother to it, cone 
duce.to. the: courage ‘of the lower 
classes, arid to..ourwictories by sea 
and land, pasty: present, orto come ? 
Andwe hope our patriotic principles 
aré known to beimodess:staunch than 
outs pugilisti¢ ,ones !++But owe have 
said quite enough on this) subject : 
for .we-have! written ‘fifteen: folios ‘of 
uncut foolscap, and we have ‘the 
Lyceum, Sadler's » Wells, cand other 
matters yet'in reserve. 
LycruM.+-The ieelebrated: story of 
Baron» Trenck hasbeen | brought: for= 
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ward at this theatre. oilt is qmasing 
enough, without possessing mueh me- 
rit. Aclight, comich :turnbhasobeen 
given to:the plot 5: but(perhaps;from 
the ‘effeminacy of-our “tastes ybwe 
should: have’ preferred! retainingo the 
well-known tragic.:storywi0so Sweet 
are the uses ofilegitimacy :”cand this 
was indeed, .a most’ precious'speei- 
men of thems: Mri Ts Pi: Cooke,oas 
the Baron, borecup against thechun 
dred pounds: weight:of ironwattachéd 
to him, very) manfullys::and! Miss 
Carew didsall she ‘could:to ‘soothe ‘him 
and the audience with her softvand 
silver voice. Miss ‘Kelly,: however, 
is the chief attraction ‘of ‘the ‘piece. 
But that we like better to see ladies 
in petticoats, we would say; she looks 
well ina blue silk stocking, andsmakes 
a pretty impudent lad. © She played 
exceedingly well, as'she always:doés 
when she has to ‘perform smart\cha- 
racters: The pertness of the:cham- 
bermaid sits well upon the page; and. 
her swagger is becoming. /This lady 
was lately, also, one of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor: Mrs» Chatterly 
was the other: Mr. Bartley wasthe 
fat knight: and so: far:all ~was:owell. 
For the rest; we beg: tobe) éxcused 
giving an opinion.» The success was 
indifferent: but: theomanagery! like 
other managers; is‘of course fond «of 
Shakspeare, »and! Mr. Bartley issfat. 
—This little theatreholds upits head, 
notwithstanding Mr. Elliston’s: heavy 
jesting: and, whatis more provoking 
and strange; the summer theatre:has, 
at this time of year,) better houses 
than its blustering:rival,; the: winter 
one. > Yet, .wheniwe were: there <(in 
mid August) Mr. Kean »played: Jaf- 
fier; and: Mr. Elliston Pierres:and) Mr. 
but—really) we: did not 
know- even the names) of theyother 
gentlemen; who came © forward; «:to 
give the world: assurance that «they 
would» act!:the «worthy »conspirators 
of) Venice: in Otway’s »welbsknown 
play.» All:thatoweiknow: is, thatthe 
heroes! who) met in Aquilina’s house 
to plot» the: downfall ‘of- the: state, 
looked like ssoumany ‘tindertaker’s 
men! Would they had been, mutes! 
But jthey roared-and, blustered, and 
played. the lion's. part, “* an “twere 
any nightingale :”’—they roared, but 
“it did noanan’s:‘heartegood ‘to hear 
them.” With <the-exceptionsef “Mr: 
Kean,;:and sometimes:ofi Mirs.W est—+ 
who; however, frequently (poes- nigh 
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Sfitansplit the .earsoof «the ground- 
-hngs+~+ ‘ithe tragedy was abominably 
performed: and; until the’ manager 
of) Drury: Lane} can ‘both enact: tra- 
gedy better himself, and: find others 
whoxcanienact it-better than his. pre- 
sent “accomplices,: he: willbe wise in 
xefrdining : from: sarcasm.s«:; Perhaps 
hes cannot» do; better :than»conclude 
the ogolden harvest. ofvhis) summer 
‘season, / withthe representation of a 
Midsummer-Night's: Dream, and we 
will be:c<answerable: for::the appro- 
priate filling up of the Dramatis Per- 
sone. > Flute ‘the. bellows-mender ; 
Snug, the jomer ;» Quince, the car- 
penter 3: Snout, the tailor ;, Wall, and 
Moonshine--perhaps, the Great Lessee 
himself, may volunteer the part of 
‘Bottom! 

joySapLers Weis. — (With Mr. 
Weathercock’s: leave ?.— Here Mr. 
-Weathercoch: bowed assent, and the ar- 
ticle: proceeds.)——-We hope that all our 
xeaders:either have enjoyed, or do 
still enjoy, that compound of mirth 
and mischief, and painted faces, ‘and 
trap doors, and tumbling—a panto- 
mime. Kor our own parts, we well 
remember ‘the: time when it: was: to 
usethe bravest sight the world afford- 
edi; ‘We>could! go..at any time,: and 
““\takesour:ease;:’ in the two shilling 


gallery, -or ‘be: sure: ofa: hearty wel- 


come.inthespit.: It owas like an inn, 
but better; forthe feast was more in- 
spiriting;)/and! what landlord, what 
Boniface; was: ever: like:oGrimaldi ! 
Hete:is:entertaimment:forsgentle and 
simple, :ancordimary for all’ ‘comers; 
and when! youvhaye:paidyour fare, 
they: disdainsto stintsyou.,//TPhe . hue 
mour! of; this ‘broad-set, parti-colour= 
ed clown=+this (Great CArDraLrst 
ofithe Aquatic Stage—this delight-of 
aldermen and»butchers’ :-boys+the 
very heart! and::soub:of children:an 
the ‘holidays-++who has ‘expanded: the 
face: of/kings with unwonted: expres+ 
sion—anib vis » worthy to actibefore 
Queens! ini anyidrollery:or extravay 
gance, “within the limits of; becom 
ing: mirthj”++theshumoury; ‘weisay, of 
Mr: Grinaldi is:genuine. LOK 
His eye begets occasion for his wit, 
For every object that the one doth catch 
The’ othet' turns to ai mtirth-moying jest.” 


isW e hawe seen: this: oldcfayouribeien+ 
chife sea+sickness—+stealifish, andiput 
them ‘tinguidrdedlynintoduss pocket 
drink fresh tablesbeer, withthe! smack 
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left: upon his idipsfight, court? 16, 
equivocatewandrecriminate; without 
Saying ‘a owordyin'a way! that’ would 
have:donehonour to the most finished 
comediano: Butchis‘glory has passed 
awayyo/at dJeast,: frony us :—for;oby 
favourof Mr: Payne the managers we 
have beenadmittedbehind the'scenes. 
We haveiseen himvstripped of? that 
cloak of folly: whichshe wears so well, 
(for folly has itsscluak:too,as wellias 
wisdonx)—andy ‘wecfind this portent 
of our’ childisheswonder, «whom ‘we 
looked vat as* an Egyptian ‘hierogly- 
phic—who wasias far removed from 
our ordinary. conceptions as’ one’ of 
the signs ofthe Zodiac, or that queer 
faced fellow, the: Man “in the Moor, 
—-to be even’ as-one® of: ourselves. 
Nay, he is less: there is'a leaden’ meé- 
lancholy in his‘eye, when he is off the 
stage, a languor and weight of limb, 
and aheavy, serious tone in his voive, 
that is more akin‘to tragedy than’ to 
comedy.» Behind «the scenes;: he is 
nothing» butca: steady, elderly: ‘man, 
anxious’ that: the: ‘other performers 
shouldsact. what is:set down for'them 
respectably, and that the scene+shif 
teryshould do vhis' duty: but ies 
diately that itis his: turn’ to’ appear, 
his muscles are «instantaneously ‘sét 
in motion—they. are drawmup as by 
some mechanical power—his mouth 
is preternaturally distended, ‘and ‘his 
limbs» :resume>® their2 ‘elasticity ine*a 
moment-=like a puppet) animated by 
secret springs; orjcas’ ifoa ‘statue of 
lead had :quicksilver' poured mto1?t: 
His life and: gaiety ‘remani unimpaie 
ed while he:is onthe stage*oYou 
hear the laugh ofithe ‘pit; and: the 
shouts and) screams? of the wallerys 
andcall is: welb:<but he sreturiis ‘onde 
more tothe side-scene, panting, and 
listless; andwsade “Where be*his 
jibes now?> Heds 1“quite chop-fal- 
len. 3“ cand-socts the spectator ofthis 
sudden: and mortifying’ change~ItGs 
the same’ with: Bologna; : the comely 
vivacious iharlequin.o! He returns 
from his'task; «worn with«toil;'to lean 
againsta :pillars9 hiso mask «thrown 
upj:shows:the face ofoa anaw of fift#; 
and his voice;! gentleiand ‘encouraging 
towards the! Columbinesiof the jnight; 


‘evinces) an-world of} ‘kindness;yetait 


but dlaccords with the gaycand izlit. 
tering bcharacter ‘which it: isthis fate 
to assume. Werhave ‘often thoiight 


thata@ cragedidnlpstrippedof his seep- 


trei andk tinsel screwng was-not sommiuch 


ABQ) 
an object ofr giity;lhsithey comedian; 


obliged tedeave behindshinwhis: mask: 
ofmirth; dandsto go tdshis poor hore, ' 
cladimthe bloomy livery: ofhis swoess/! 
while. the vtongues!iof} hundreds! bare - 
‘yet dowd nrshisipraiséj+emanyopere | 


haps; y envying’ othinee the spirits! ‘ag 


well .asiAalents},) whiehihe has just!’ 


been displaying» with sich delightful 
effect ++ Wenwere going,rtroth thése 
instanees ofmutability; to draw some 
reflectionstosthe disparagement’ “of 
the: profession of: a“play ery tillewe:re- 
recollected: that, £Allcthe! World’s 
a Stage.”i| We have Tatelyséen faces, 
in which ranksand power had written 
a history worth pomting witha :mo-~ 
ral ;princessesinot looking so young, 
sogay;: or! handsomeias:the colum- 
bine :at Sadler’s'!Well’s;\ and sprivy- 
counsellorsas-grave/as Mr. Grimaldi 
behind the) :scenes.: Life cannot al- 
- ways-retain its newest gloss:| thena- 
tural progress of things isnever from 
“grave to gay,) but: always ‘from 
lively to. severe :0and “we'rémember 
being struck with the remark of a 


friend, on seeing a number of=—Kton 


boys playing at cricket—* What a 
pity it was that all those fine-lookitig 
lads should become d d stupid 
Members of Parliament at last!” 
SeRBuy Duearnxe,--Wehaye been, 
for the second time, to see the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, and are confirmed im 
the .opinign, that,.Miss:, Taylor's res 
presentation of, Jeanie; Deans,is.one 
of the mest perfect, pteces of character 
we, ,éver, Saw; acted... We. do. not 
knoay, whether. wejought to be asham- 
ed.to.confess, that our. tears ran_all 
the while,;+-we seem,accountable.to 
our grave glasses, for. dimming. them 
with .such weaknesses. :...What).are 


called pathetic..incidents. do not often, 
unlock those sacred sources within us. 


They, flowed) dora noble, nature suf- 
dering. for, the, unweared constancy 


with .which. the; brave .girl sustains., 


her difficulties ; her toilsome hopeless 
journies, and impossible-seeming pro- 


Jects H“the awful fuce of ‘Aroylé, aiid 
the"preséncte of th@QutcH Majesty bf 


England“ and Wittle seenied t6 hinder 
but she would” havé"'Sustamed ther 
Maker's presence likewise, could she 


hayegainedadmittance thither tohayeé,. 
pleaded. for.a sister;s life! , It wasonly,, 

aoreproachful,.couscience she; could, : 
not face+—Phere cis:a/ seeming hard=|: 
nessini they originalidranghtuof the .: 
character, which we were never’ ré9ui 
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conéiled: to, till Mass Taylor tarooheh 
ustovunderstand it betterlo Sheis ther 
identical Jeanié De aiis {the Sains Bpor 
stnate ‘straitfor ward! pers6n?) anress 
lenting-of purpose) ttittin ge either £6 
the right nor ‘thé Jefe! folowing Cone 
science with a dogsedresdlution: Yo 
see yousmight*as wv ell plead) 6 hed 
course of nature to Chan gt) ay to REP 
to suspend her'resoliitions,—“bureberr! 
there is sucha ‘spirit of quietimartyr™ 
dom, “such ‘silent’ suffeeatitig! tears; 
such hope in -despair,*such humilityeie 
heroism, ‘such Jove’ anvidst 6bduraby | 
—such yearnings towards Effie, whom” 
she would have “saved “with Her lifes! 
but cannot speak two or'threefilse2 
words for —thatiyou feel she oéowld! 
have done nothing else but? what! she” 
did; or you would have loved hei tegs.v! 
We'shall read the novel twiée the26f29 
tener, for her commentary or it. (By! 
the bye, why °do-they not dramatize 
Pamela ?)—Her best.scenes,are,with 
the Queen and Argyle: her unconsci- 
ous 'deportment,;:her wellAimbhgiméd 
curtseys, her breathless watching of 
the-lips of the great personage un- 
known, on which hang poor Effie’s 
hopes,'‘he¥ thrillmg noble burst of 
gratitude when it is discovered who 
We wonder 


ourschildhoed. T Sheiwouldichaye#id<~ 
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den.ouy pillows. 2She jis; equal toca 
wholejséud of night-mares.; How: fe+ 
male neryes can bend up her‘ corporal 
agents to, wield the weapon in the way 
she dags;isto, us unaccountable.--Mrs. 
Breokes,is,doublesparted in this.dra-+ 
ma, y After, jundergoing, this terrible 
personation, she, comes forth:as; “the 
canny, sonsie, ;Mirs.Glass; the Duke's 
tobacconist.. -,,Her|osort;.of) humour 
maybe, captivating in Argyle’s coun- 
try, -but.we,-could do-any thing but 
laugh jatat.{ It seemed no,joke. It 
had the turbulent, stamp upon it, and 
when she danced,.it was like a Lap- 
land: witch-;.,Nothing.so. formidable 
shakes» itsi:heels,.in Tam-O’Shanter. 
The,house laughed,;).and, for what 
we know;,;the humour was excessive- 
ly comic.| |,Perhaps her previous im- 
pression, ,in.the.terrible line, biassed 
use} \We could not so soon forget our 
first: acquaintance :—there remained 


‘OF the ‘old Sea'some reverential fear. 


‘Thie Dukeoof Argyle has an able 
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representativeiineHuntleyp buwtdwes 
miss our doldi favourite Cooke /Mrsic 
Te Dibding qinicthe Queehsishasihado 
fullbmeritiaw arded! heroc Hen! conden 
scendingnessis trulyoultrasnoble.sliAw 
Duchessswouldenevere have biseh toy 
sucheairse To! seeistherycyourswould 
think the statueiof QueencAme, ‘ate 
St. Paul’s; hade steppeditromatts pes: 
destal, Hermione) fashion; with > thes 
drapery; only! av little: altered—-Mr. 
Fitz williany :makes a‘ capital:dDum=" 
biedykes) buto we wisl» the character 
had beer left out/of the drama, andoof» 
the novel teo:|>'Wevdo not like such 
moon-calyes' about Jeanie: Deans. 
His mournful, but: tediously repeated 
ejaculation * of o¢¢ Jeanie Woman,’ 
brought. to our: mind: poor Peter Pas- 
toral (alias: Tokely) the true theatri- 
cal. King) of Cockayne—the: Inamo- 
rato of Daisies and Buttercups-+ 
whom; Hampstead; sand: Highgate; 
and) Hornsey; and Shepherd’s’ Bush, 
and the hazel-thickets of: Hackney, ’ 
“*-withoalb their echoes mourn.” 
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9At this Seasou, hot “only has the me- 
trépolis closed all its greater musical 
exhibitions,” but‘'thé’ publication | of 
mnnisie: “tisually datigtiishes from, the 
same ¢Catrsenamely, “the ‘generality 
of composers’ being anxious ‘to give 
tlieir works to the town in their first” 
bldom, ~when ‘they are’ ‘most likely to 
be‘geen® by the whole’ throng ‘ of” fa- 
shior and ‘opulence. 


At this mionient,’ the” professors of" 


emiliehce ‘are’ preparing’ for the’ pro- 
viricial “nieetings + which; ‘for a-stmi- 
lat reason, Viz. that the town 1s emp- 


ty} dnd the lcownitry is fall, commonly” 3000, a. 
( gone week.’° Thé “receipts Carecde-’ 


take plate, in the autiimy. ‘The’ first, 


which: happtiis’ about” the time this ° 
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articlé is oil thé’ anvil, willbe at Glow- 
cesters °° © OMIT DRONE IHS BOL 
The three’ choits” of “Gloucester, © 
W orcestéi, and Hereford, meet'trien=” 
nially; when the festival is’ assisted’ 
by the'ablest professors, andthe pro=” 
fits are appropriated to the Ddeirehit of" 
the'widows and orphans of the’ poor* 
clergy.’ The seconds at“Birming=" 
him, and ‘commetices off the Sth of? 
Ottober,upon'a scalé of magnificence” 
scafely exceeded, perhaps, ‘since the” 
Abbey ‘meeting. ° “Phiree’ years “ago” 
the! plan “was fitst’°tried,“Cand °the” 
enormous armnount of 8000/.-wa$s raised’ 


voted to public charities, and the ad" 


‘3 ‘fell a martyr, like Dicky Suett, 


and. many, other [cheice -spizits Ae-, r 


fore him, 1° of; whom,.the..world..was mot worthy,”; toythe, custonx .of, taking .some- ; 


thing a little, stronger.than Bohea for, their 1 
theatre, resented this slight done to their fayourite beverage. so 
unless he corrected his habits.—PoorT’ 


_ rehearse with him, 


r morning’s, refection. 


She, Jadies, of his. 
much, that they, refused to 
promised and promised, but . 


the potent spell continyed to bind him. “At Jast; the Manager took it up. 80 Seriously, that’. 


1 


hiscdvinernour, Heé ‘webt' on capitally for some'days, 
heaine’ (thé tinie® about! leven i! the! forenoon) bearing 


Hound himself hot to take any thing stronger than the aforesaid "beverage before’ 


but one’ anfortthate “rehearsal & 
Sboat hmv Such lindubitable £ 


tokens <of havitig violated his engagement; that Mr-Pit=t began stm expostalate ins 


ratherarougher terms [thanausual. 


‘4 Daenlit, Six, you! have:broken:your word to med?r 


—/ Not a:bit;!?: rejoined Thee, ff Khayedinedt "io yo 


eh 
Rie 
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anirable-example set) in -this'-way) by 
the, Birmingham. ‘district; .will, no 
doubt; extend,-its, beneficial.influence 
to the various: considerable places of 
the empire... The conductors, have 
done-every thing to: render the musi- 
cal. performances rich, complete; and 
rare. . Amongst. the novelties to, be 
produced,: is .Haydn’s Oratorio of 
the. Seasons, which has. been re-model- 
led to new words; and that fine: work 
will now. be heard in-a manner to de- 
termine its merits. Mozart's Requiem 
is also to be executed upon the same 
grand scale. All the talents. of the 
kingdom. are -enlisted, and almost 
every amateur of distinction is: pre- 
paring to enjoy the luxuries which 
will be presented for his gratification. 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Corri, and Miss 
Stephens; Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. 
-Begrez ; Mr. Bellamy, Signor. Am- 
brogetti, and, if health permits, Mr. 
Bartleman, will assist. 
mentalists comprise the most- emi- 
nent of each kind; and, to:complete 
the excellence, the King has permit- 
ted the most important wind instru- 
ments from his band, some of which 
are unknown to the rest of Europe, 
to be present. The whole is under the 
conduct of the most consummate judg- 
ment and skill: and the directors and 
stewards are ‘nobility and gentry of 
the highest rank, Balls, and: other 
amusements are to be intermingled 
with the delights of music; so that, 
taking it'for all in all, the week will 
present a seriesof elegant amusements 
more complete and refined than is 
often, to, be; found. 

The last provincial meeting takes 
place at Exeter, the week after the 
Birmingham meeting ; and from the 
vocalists engaged, it may be expect- 
ed that the music will be upon a good 
scale. 

Miss Naldi, whose sweet manners, 
cultivated. talents, and pure voice, 
had begun. to attract a wide circle of 
admirers in England, is now at Paris, 
and has there entered upon the career 
of her profession-with even more bril- 
liant success. She performed very re- 
cently. in Cosi fan tutti.’ Her’style so 
captivates the taste of the French, 
that more universal applause attends 
her than. any late singer has enjoyed. 
She remains in» Paris till January, 
when she returns: to. England, and 
again goes to the capital of France to 
finish her engagement in July. Ros- 
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sini’s Opera,:d/ Turco iniTtalial has 
been. brought, outat: Paris, withape 
plause. We-have seen isome: ofthe 
songs, which are’ florid;;and full of 
sparkling melody, imthe usual style 
of that lively composer: HsisiPe 

Mrs. Salmon); has: postponed ‘her 
intention of ‘visiting the: Centinent. - 

The industriousaiid able Mi. Bur- 
rowes, has employed himself im trans- 
mitting’ the ‘most: interesting ‘and “a- 
greeable parts of Rossini’s :Tancredi; 
into a series of \duets, which he: pub- 
lishes in. numbersi;o Twoware* out, 
which contain some of: the chorusses, 
songs, and duets, arranged aimiaivery 
simple style, imto. easy, and«pleasing 
lessons. . By suchaneans; Rossini will 
soon become as well knownm,as: Mo- 
zart to the English--who, if report 
says true, might last season; have en-= 
joyed an Opera; composed: expressly 
for the King’s Theatre, at the» small 
expence of 100 guineas, but the offer 
was rejected. The popular air, 
“€ Tu che accendi,” in this work of Mr. 
Burrowes’s, exhibits ma new form 
the captivation of its melody. 

Some portions of Ricctardo'e Zo- 
raide, an Opera unkniown ‘to Eng= 
land, by the same composer, have also 
been published by Messrs. Birchall, 
and Co. They are certainly very sin- 
gular compositions, and contain many 
passages striking’ by combination. 

Zoraide e qui t-arresta, 18a duet of 
extraordinary ‘effect, and would ‘of 
itself alone, stamp ‘upon its ‘author 
the character of uncommon’ power ‘to 
seize the strongest imagery musie is 
susceptible of, and adapt it with*a 
curious felicity to novel’ purposes. i 
expression. 

La Brilliante, a fantasia concertante, 
for the harp ‘and flute, or piano and 
flute, with a violoncello accompani- 
ment, by Mr. Sola, consists of an in- 
troductory movement, in which the 
flute has a melody, adapted to its soft 
and gliding character, yetnot without 
some execution ; while the others take 
the ‘subordinate part. of ‘aceompani- 
ment in such’a way, however, as to 
give them an equal importance. Mr. 
Sola chooses the air, Wy lodging 7s on 
the cold ground; for his subject, which 
has been 'varied*both by Drouet and 
Nicholson, if ‘our recollection *sérve, 
and sung: by’ Mrs., Salmon. Mr. 
Sola’s variations, though, as the’ title 
imports, brilliant, ‘are nevertheless 
in the most. hacknied form—triplets, 
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quadruplets, dotted ‘notes; and ar- 
peggve--“-set terms; good set terms,” 
>but repeated:ad 2uuseam. 

Mr. Naderman’ has also two Fan- 
tasies: (published separately) con- 
structed upon the! ‘same “principles, 
and with about» the “same success. 
O Pescator dell’ onda‘is the subject of 
the one; and: When time who steals our 
years away; the theme of the other. 
In truth, they:ought:both to be called 
airs, .with variations, and an intro- 
duetion ; for to call them by any 
other name; is only an endeavour to 
hide'the poverty of this mode of mak- 
ing music upon’ music. To ears not 
so eternally tortured by the sameness 
of such things, they may seem bright 
and agreeable. 

A certain painter, who was famous 
for the delineation: of a red lion, but 
could not well delineate any thing 
else, -was once employed by an honest 
vintner, to paint ‘him a sign. The 
artist recommended the Red Lion, the 
vintner was determined to have the 
Bush. ‘To. settle the point, so as to 
accommodate the capacity of the one, 
and the desires of the other, the Red 
Lion was painted, and under it was 
written The sign of the Bush. This 
story is brought to our.remembrance 
by..a.,composition entitled a parody 
upon, De tanti palpti. We. leave its 
applicationto the reader. 

Amongst the most useful publica- 
tions we, have lately seen, is Keith’s 
Musical. Vade Mecum. This little 
work concentrates preliminary know- 
ledge, simply and clearly expressed, 
far more, we think, than any. book 
we semember;,while its price (five 
shillings,) its portable form, and.its 
catechetical, arrangement, render, it 
peculiarly, acceptable to very young 
beginners... It leaves nothing of theo» 
ry, indeed, untaught, that is neces- 
sary to be understood by the piano- 
forte player up to a)very extended 
period. of instruction ; and is'so clear 
thata mother wholly ignorant of the 
art-may,safely, employ.it in.forward- 
ing her.child through the most dreary: 
parts ofthe progress. It is, how- 
ever; to be observed, that the author 
very consistently confines himself to 
mere theoretical elements, and: aims 
to, convey nothing that belongs ‘to 
execution.,...He’ prepares for the mas- 
ter, spares him the drudgery, and the 
parent an enermous expence of money 

Vou. II. 
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and patience. Nor is‘it‘that ‘this has 
not been done’ before; ‘but seldom; ‘as. 
it appears to us,’ so. completely, or in 
so'small and-compact a'shape. 

Mr. Leoni Lee ‘has published two 
ballads.’ Farewell toithe land of ‘my 
youth, is in a style between declama-~ 
tion and pathos, and ‘we think it ea- 
pable of effect. The passages: are 
simple and expressive, and it is well 
calculated for the powers of amateurs. 
If you a Highland laddie meet, is‘ but 
very moderate. The shrine of love, 
by Dr. Jay, produces a difficulty of 
deciding, at the commencement, whe-~ 
ther it is a comic ora serious ballad 
we are about to hear; but the last 
passages are far above the first, re- 
deem its character, and lift it to the 
rank of a pretty song. | 

Forget me not though thus we part, 
by Mr. Goss, is the least estimable 
of the list, hardly worth paper and 
print. 

We had lately occasion to notice 
Mr. Davy’s appropriation of one of 
the national melodies, published by 
Moore. He has, we lament to per- 
ceive, afforded us a fresh occasion 
for similar reprobation, by having 
adapted and spoiled another of .the 
same collection—We allude to Flow 
on thou shining river, which he has 
put to lines beginning The nightingale 
as singing. We do not hesitate to 
characterize this. species. of plagi- 
arism as shameful and shameless, as 
perfectly unworthy, of a composer/or 
publisher of reputation. 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly, a glee, by 
Walmsley, is an ingenious’ produc~ 
tion, full of imitations, and answers, 
and keeping up a bustling, but not 
vulgar interest from the beginning to 
the. close. Its construction is singu- 
lar.and pleasing. 

Mr. Bochsa has published the'se- 
cond book of his:very valuable and 
elaborate studies for the harp. Who- 
ever has heard this master will enter- 
tain no doubt of his superior power 
to. direct’ the executive department 5 
and whoever has examined his beau- 
tiful and masterly compositions will 
allow him to be well enabled’ by the 
variety of his talents to combine all the 
elements of instruction, expected to 
be found:in-a work of-this kind; and 
necessary. to the «perfection of the 
judgment and the hand. ‘Those who 
have formed these high: expectations, 
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will experience no disappointment on 
‘ahesperusal and practice,of his forty 
atthdiesiant need anivad mobonid. adt Yo 
looddMans; Meves:i: has) arranged, Mr. 
“Boéhsa’s favourite:Marehs,and Pole- 
inwise°for® the piano-forte;: withsabi- 
MiP! awoor saciay lat a toidy 
‘oe Ries’ has put variations: tothe 
‘Sir La Biondina in‘ Gondoletta; in his 
“sual quaint and’ singular’ ‘mariner. 
They axe difficult of execution’; and 
to, our ears he has endeavoured to 
evade, or. to..conceal. the hacknied 
forms. of . writing . variations... under 
»crude and.chromatic. passages... ‘Phere 
is a canon in the,octave closely. writ- 
ten, but exhibiting a task more learn- 
ed than agreeable. The entire com- 
position seems to’ us more elaborate 
than pleasing. 
“~ Mr. Kiallmark is, at least, a very 
“Industrious composer ; for a month 
rarely passes without presenting to 
,us,one or more pieces from his pen. 
-,ddis compositions are generally adapt- 
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ed to the talents” of ‘middle vate per. 
formers ; , he, “however, bestows’ a 
brilliancy on passages comparatively 
. J GALIASYT Sit YOR WG 
easy, which have, the double charm 
of. showing, apparent, difficulty, and 
yielding, amusement.., In, thediver- 
timento before, ws,,dtembolton,-Castle, 
there is too:.great.a resemblance-be- 
tween some of ithe: variations, aud 
those’of his preceding Jessons3: itrisan 
other respects lively and pretty. 

Mr. Knapton’s Alexandrina isin 
the same éasy style." The melody"is 
agreeable, and this attractive quality 
is well sustained throughout. 4 

Mr. Klose’s Introduction and rondo, 
@ la Hongroise.is of the like,descrip- 
tion. It-has, perhaps,.too much same-~ 
ness. Some of the passages are, well 
adapted. for.:practice,:and..it: isnot 
deficient in melody. 

Amongst several ‘paltry composi- 
tions from English composers,* the 
best is, perhaps, an adaptation® of 
Voulez vous danser, by Mr. ‘Tomilins. 


a GLEANINGS. FROM THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Mutual Instruction: — In the 6th 
“Number of ‘the Hermes, thereis a 
Jotig article-on the systems of Lancas- 
“ter and Bell, which contains some 
‘valuable information on the ‘progress 
~ the new method has made abroad, 


...@nd a yery candid examination of the 


, advantages and disadvantages of the 


», two. systems, as compared with each 
. other; .and,with the ordinary modes of 


Va. 


instruction. 


‘Phe: writer allows:the validity of 
one defence’of the new method, ‘that 


~“gomething “is better than nothing, 


“Where children are educated by means 
"of it, who, otherwise, would not be 


“educated at all. 


But he shows that 


We pity, says the German. Reviewers. the 
common. people. in England, France;.Spain, 
Italy, and Russia, ~whese),instruction and 
education, are so.much..neglected, that:they 
can only acquire, through..the,most.misera- 
ble substitute for instruction, a knowledge 
of the commonest ‘eperations;which aid, but 
do’ not’ constitute cultivation.—The-cendi- 
tion of our popular schools, which.do not re- 
quire such an aid, and the.intelligent views 
of those who haye the direction of our, se= 
minaries, of whom not one individual quali-- 
fied to judge, has yet declared himself in 
favour of the English invention, while many 
have declared themselves against it, will, it 
is to be hoped; prevent the introduction of 
this substitute into Germany. 


The preference of the Lancasterian 


_ the education so obtained, is exceed- 

wy slugly defective, compared with that 

; @btained,.in, the .ordinary manner.— 

oi The new; method. is.also only.elegible 

| isi in point of cheapness for large assem- 
blages:of children, »as:the. yearly ex- 

» ‘pence’ of a school on'the new system 
 Jfor’seventy children, is' calculated at 
1063 ° franks; while,’ in’ the’ village 

| schools of Germany, from 100 to 150 
ii children are taught immediately by 


method to Bell’s on the Continent, is 
thus accounted for : . 


We see that» Bell’s»methed. has the ad- 
vantage over Lancaster’s, not merely in the 
principal difference with respect, to-religious 
instruction; but-also-in.the greater.simplici- 
ty of the means,.and.the greater care as to 
the written.accounts to be given.in. to. the 
proper authorities. Lancaster’s again has 
the advantage over Bell’s of a more artifi- 
cial and extensive distribution of the opera= 


one master at nearly the same ex- 


pence. 


tion of instruction, and a more exact me- 
thod, in the whole process. The one leaves 
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tothe ;children more liberty, i in_their natural 
anoyements—approximates, therefore, more 
to.ordinary teaching, but affords less. secu- 
‘sity for the result oF the instruction. The 
other by its monitorial systém, which ‘is 
moré extensively introduced, and distributed 
“according © to more correct 'Galculation; se- 
cures better’ a common co-operation of all 
“the parts in producing:a general result. as, 
“By distribution: into subdivisions. it cam be- 
stow more attention on» individuals, and 
yet by the word ,of,¢omimand, by.a whistle, 
&c.: it,can\ preserve all in regularity.» The 
one, system, requires more, assistance, more 
attention from the master, the other is more 
like a machine, which, when once wound 
up, goes of itself. Supposing the same ma- 
terials of instruction, and the same atten- 
tion paid to the execution of the two sys- 
tems, the progress of the scholar in mecha- 
nical qualifications will be more rapid and 
eertain, according to the Lancasterian mode, 
than according to that of Bell, while by 
- the latter, the developement of the indivi- 
dual’s mind, will be less injured, and it. is 
less incompatible with the. moral influence 
of the wisdom of an intelligent teacher on 
the minds and dispositions of youth. We 
may easily, therefore, perceive why Lan- 
caster’s system should have been so-much 
more generally preferred out of . England. 
As it is amore. efficient instrument of 
tuition, as, by its military precision, it re- 
commends itself more to the maxims of 
high patrons, and as, by the use of tables in- 
stead of books, it is also somewhat cheaper, 
it could hardly fail to” obtain“'the prize 
where the Bishops of the English church 
had no ‘influence. 


‘The Lancasterian system, has, it is 
said, been’carried to’a’much’ higher 
degree of perféction in’ France; where 
it is called the system’ of mutual in- 
struction, than in England.—Is this 
true? We suspect not. 


Sandwich Tslands.~—A correspondent 
of the Allgemeine’ Zeitung; has ‘com- 
municated some particulars respect- 
ing these Islands, which, from the re- 
cent death of Tameiameia their king 
have become an object of consider able 
interest.—He professes: to derive his 
information from Dr. Adelbert«von 
Chamisso,“who; as naturalist; ac- 
companied Captain von Kotzebue, in 
his circumnavigation, and visited the 
Islands in question in 1816 arid 1817. 
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No. missionaries -haye ever. been inthe 
‘Sandwich Islands Whit 18 ‘said in’ Me 
‘Missionary Register for 188,48 td the heir 
of the kingdom having been instructed't in 


‘the prindiples of Chinibticanivy:! ‘fn the'school 


of the’! foreign omissions at. Cornwally fin 
Ameticas merely -proves the: address, with 
which a native of Owaihee knows how;to 
give himself an‘air of importance whemout of 
his country,.,,’, The real heir of the kingdom, 
——whose name.is, Liolig. (Reoreo), @ son of 
Tameiameia, and who, on account of his de-- 
scent by the mother’s side, is nore elevated, 
or rather, more holy (¢wbu) than the indi- 
vidual alluded to—showed himself addicted 
to idleness and drunkenness’; and of all the 
qualities of the old lero, possessed only 
bravery, which is common to all the natives 
of Owaihee. The kingdom of Tameiameia 
must fall to pieces by his death. , His great 
vassals ‘had already, shared. it among them- 
selves, during his life, and they were ready, 
the moment his eyes closed, to take formal 
possession. of their respective shares. No 
European, however powerful as a leader he 
may be on ahy of the Islands, need think 
of ruling over the natives, and, indeed, no 
such intention has been entertained by any 
of them. Much less need any European 
power-think of the conquest of these Islands ; 
for even should civil war favour the enter- 
prize, it could have but a very transient 
success, for’ the Islanders would never en- 
dure a foreign yoke, and they are too 
powerful: to be extirpated. T'wmurt, the 
king of -Atuei,» will’ regain his. former/in- 
dependence... Ki aecisoo kat, called by..the 
Europeans,Bill Pitt, (sprung, from. the 
Regal.House.of Mauwi, spared and adopt- 
ed by Tameiameia, on the conquest of. that 
Island, aftewards educated and fondly che- 
rished by him, and promoted-to the highest 
dignity and power,) now governor of the 
Island of Owahu,—the niost important of 
the whole groupe, as it alone possesses a 
harbour (Hannaruru, secured: by’ acastle 
well provided with artillery,)+-has long been 
ready to take possession: ofthat Island.— 
Téimotu, of the-old royal race, of Owaihee, 
closely connected with Kareimoku,, receives 
Mauwi for his share, and the feeble. Liolio 
will only. beable to retain possession by 
arms of his orginal heritage the Island of 
Owaihee. Whatever revolutions may hap- 
pen, the Sandwich Islands will still remam 
for European navigators what they now are 
—a staple for their trade; and’ their avarice 
Will only fan the flames of war; not with 
a view to° conquer’ the kingdom,., which is 
out-of the question, “but:in order-to,haye a 
market for, arms, by which, they.can pay 
for.the,articles which they, maynrequire. 
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ao Gothic, Architecture, + The, study, of 
Gothic, Architecture,, which .,has; during 
the,; last;, fifty ..years,), been, so. assiduous, 
ly. cultivated in¢England,, wheré,.it -has 
produced «so- many .treatises,,, so,; many 
theories, and,.,what, is. still better,), so many 
exquisite drawings; and) engravings—thas 
lately exercisedthe industryof the Germans, 
who possess .many excellent and. magnifi. 
cent-specimens; ofthis .style.,- Goethe has 
endeavoured to analyze its, peculiar. merits ; 
and has assumed for it the distinctive appel- 
lation of German. Axchitecture, in ike man- 
ner as an antiquarian of our own-country 
has wished to denote this peculiar species of 
building by the epithet, Lngilisi.,...Costeno- 
ble has published a work on the, Architec- 
ture of the middle ages in Germany: and 
two otners are now actually in the course of 
publication; one by Moller,in a series of 
outline delineations, both perspective and 
geometrical’: this contains. some ery, fine 
subjects from the Cathedrals of Ulm and 
Mayence, the Exchange at the latter place 
and St. Catherine’s at Oppenheim ;; together 
with several plates of details—such as win- 
dows, doors, fonts, &c. The other work is 
entitled, .‘¢ :A. Collection..of « remarkable 
Buildings erected in Germany, during | the 
muddle Ages, engraved upon.Stane, by Do- 
menicus Quaglio,, painter, atthe Court, of 
Bayania;. 6, Nos.,royal, folio,, Muni¢h.??; In 
this,. publication .,the, artist.has not. confined 
hiniself towhatis merely. historically,.or ar- 
chitecturally important. but has, in general 
selected such subjects'as are, adapted to:pro- 
duce an, impression, of, antiquity, and,,a,ro- 
mantic and picturesque effect. 
dle, gives usifastnesses and. ‘castles, piled 
upon, the, summiits,of lofty, rocks 5, magni- 
ficently ,,spired,.; churches ;,; subterraneous 
chapels.,..lonely,, cloisters:; yand:; views of 
open, squares wath old, grotesque town-halls. 
THe has; consequently, not confined, himseélf 
tovanyparticular age, or, class.of buildings, 
but delineated thenx, promiscuously. Per. 
fectly, well, acquainted, with, both, perspecs 
tive and. chiaroscuro,,.and.no less. skilful,in 
landseape;, he. represents the. edifices and 
theiy;sites with all. the verity of nature: and, 
moreover, ‘enlivens his, scenery ‘with, appros 
priate, groupes,. chiefly represented. in the 
costume, of the.ages to, which, the. architec: 
ture.pelongs. Onejof, themost ancient struc: 
tures; is the church of St, Woerners,,.or the 
hospiual, church. at,, Upper Wesel, on) the 
Rhine,, A, lad named,,Weerner:.was killed 
in 128%, by some.fanatical; Jews,..and.was 
after wards, honoured jas oa. saint,-and, this 
church,,and another at Bacharach, which:is 
one,of ;the most.,beautiful productions,.of 
German, architecture,.,swexe verected..to his 
laginory.;, the axtist(has, prefered sthe: less 
beautiful.of the tween adeount-ef,:its:ex- 
ceedingly. ine andpicturesqte situations. if 


This little church, or rather.chapel, is 
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built over a gateway in the wallof:the téwn; 
through which we catch.a view of the street 
+-while a} processions lof) ¢apiichins!'Gnd 
groupes of men, womens! iand_ children;{are 
seen passing through thergate-theveftect; 
both of the perspective, and light;and shitde, 
are very masterly.in this (plate/i.xA mong 
the other subjects,-are the) chapel ofs:St: 
Maximus at, Salzburg; thé! interior of St: 
Margaret’s chapel: inthe Castle iat! Nuréms 
burg ; the old church-yard:and parsonage of 
the minister at Regensburg ; the: ‘Temples 
church at Bacharach; and the Abbeyschurehy 
at Kaiserheim. This last, whichis a béautis 
ful specimen of the light florid style; was 
built between 1340 .and;13805:and iSione 
of the most elegant in. Germanyyso The 
central tower is particularly fine; although 
its spire was unfortunately destroyed by 
fire in 1540... Another splendid: and truly 
extraordinary publication of this description 
is the fac-simile of the design of ithe cathe= 
dral at Cologne, by Moller the artist; who 
is engaged on the collection of the atchitecs 
tural antiquities (Denkmahler) of Germany 
which we have: above! referted>:t6.) |The 
lovers of this species of.architécture will also 
find some interesting’ papers; relative tothe 
subject, by. Busching in» the: iJdhraucher 
der Litteraturs LSo0f 


Deafness.—From: observations that: have 
recently been made} it-has- beeh suggested; 
that in cases,of deafness,swhere thesdisorder 
is.occasioned, by sthe! eustachian “tube being 
stopped up; the patient, iilight) bercuredi by 
descending inja' diving belli «io‘Dxs Hamel; 
who, descended in) onevatddowth, im the 
vicinity of Dublin, informs ius thatyhe:sufs 
fered,| during his/re-asdent) acviolent sensas 
tion of, ‘pain awithin shis!ear,-in!) consequende 
of the expansion of:air.incthe exterior caviz 
tiesit yety,asothe! dix-eseaped auch easier 
than it,entered,,ewing-t6 the-:nearly conical 
form, of thateduet, .she(felt at:almost every 
foot of -his,ascentah air bubble, that passed 
from, his éarvinto his mouthjand:each time 
afforded, him sconsiderablevreliéf. . ‘The :ori« 
fice; which connects:the gustachian:titbe with 
themouth))fouins a kindof valve; ‘itis'theré: 
fore exceedingly difficult:-to admit a:passage 
here,to ‘the vatmespheri¢ vaiz’; :but within a 
diving bells this; ts effected: anerely iby: the 
act of swallowing); the: saliva: mand: occas 
stonally'a violent report is ‘héatd nearly like 
that: ofa spistel;!iwhich is:immediately suce 
ceeded by 8 cessation of thespain. 


AtWVicole; in«the Palpal States,yan old 
decrepid woman! swas)dately larrested under 
theseriows charge of witchiraftiri She had 
not beemdischargedoat the/daté of{théolast 
accountse) ovotbeeseern yiwola .ewoberls 

Jaithognaphopjirs Mas Setitiefeldensthe\in- 
venton of Lithography! has:found the means 
of-dispensing -with the stone. He has in- 
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vented a lithographic paper, fit for all me- 
yaw of yieaeing: 


Phe: following donation: ofa lady of 
ben in: Vairo, inthe interior of the Haremy 
isgiven by-aGerman traveller. 

oishe isseated ons ary Ottoman, covered 
withe Scarlets cloth; ‘bordered with ‘gold 
fringes Her» dress ‘consists°as' follows :— 
rose-coloured silk pantaloons, yellow boots 
andred. babushes’ (slippers) /over them, un- 
derseaftan of ‘striped- Aleppo: silk, richly 
embroidered’; _upper-caftan of ‘dark blue 
cloth 3othe head‘ of ‘the tutban' of common 
red: cloth, but wound round with costly In- 
dian muslins,' printed with various colours ; 
anrich diamond ornament * surmounts the 
red capjvacdiamond crescent is placed in 
front, im the! centre: of the rel, which is 
rather higher here than behind, and. over 
thisis a bouquet of pinks of the most bril- 
hant;jewels,.on elastic'wires. Garlands of 
coloured stones are suspended on both sides, 
and the intervening space is filled with 
small diamond broaches, in various shapes, 
butwithoutany symmetry or judgment. 'T'wo 
tassels of pearls are hanging down from the 
garlands 3:and diamond ear-rings with va- 
rious) drops ‘finish this costly head-dress. 
The neck\.is° covered:with twelve rows of 
pearls, and the bracelets are of the same 
material, only smaller. The fingers are 
profusely covered with rings.-- A watch, in 
anm-enameled» case; studded with pearls, is 
suspended over ‘the breast’ by a heavy gold 
chain, near which: isa little pocket, covered 
with diamonds: 2 'T wenty:hair-tresses, ge- 
nerally' artificial, and fixed:to' the turban, 
covered, with ‘magbubs; (a small gold coin,) 
orinterwovew withpearls or diamonds, hang 
downs overs her backs ov mich':Cashmere 
shawl wound: round: the ‘waists and: tied 
inva knot in front, finishes ‘the; dress’ of 
a lady, who in general is‘ not! very, punc- 
tualiin whangmg her linen, or any other 
part.of her dress, which, in general, :parti- 
cularly. the turban, is kept wearing, vuntil 
it: is either worn out, cor literally ‘covered 
with filth. -But:of allthis finery nothing is 
seen, when the: ladies go! outi» Wrapt-up 
from head torfoot!in black silk, they would 
rather appearlike. ghosts than Inving.-crea- 
tures; \if their sparkling: eyes, which are the 
only distinguishable part about’ them, did 
not sufficiently indicate the’ contrary. This 
wniformity of:dress, when abroa 1d,it would 
also seem, very. much facilitates the ‘carry- 
ing on of intrigues among the Turkish’ la- 
dies, since they must-not be accompanied 
by any man, and it would be extremely 
difficult for ‘the most :jealous husband» to 
find out his wife inthis general disguise’ in 
which the Turkish women-are: seen; like 
shadows, slowly moving through the’ streets. 

Denmark.—2Thevaccination in that coun- 
try-is' carried: on’ with ‘the greatest success. 
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By a report of the commission, appointed 
by governmient to superintend ‘that medical 
branch, inthe ‘year’ 18PS, "it appears, ‘that 
in that year’ only3° the “mimber™ that had 
béén “vactitiated: within’ Denmark ‘Proper, 
aniotinted to 275994; on'22,496. this ope 
ration had: beer!’ performed’ by: regular me- 
dical- men} °oH''3,688, by cléreymen 3 and 
on‘ 1,768 by vatious individuals.’ “Accord- 
ing'to‘a near'approximation, the country had 
lost, within 56 yas, fort 17494tH' 1798, 
by ‘dhe: stale pox,’ 2,190,000. individuals, 
Thus‘ the vac¢ination ‘whieh was introduced 
there in 1862; ‘would have’ preserved there 
about'73,000 human beings, 

Bonpland; the naturalist, and the fellow- 
traveller ‘of ’ Humboldt, “has ~ established 
himself, with his family, at’ Buenos Ayres. 
He is at present engaged’in laying out-a 
garden, in which are thany curious and 
interesting plants. “He has discovered ‘a 
plant in the river, contaming a large quans 
tity of tannin, with which he purpeses 
forming an establishment on the Parana 
for the tanning of leather, which he ex- 
pects will be very profitable to him. 


Finnish Literéture-—As’ long as Fin- 
land continued united te Sweden, we heard 
nothing «whatever of its Jiterature, since, 
with the exception of a few religious pub- 
heations, ‘all that’ was written’ appeared 
either ‘in’ the Latin or Swedish language, 
and “was considered as belonging to’ the 
literature’ of the’ latter. Vee: sitice ’ this 
province ‘has been ‘added! to’ ‘Russia, ‘and 
may now, with respect to-its language, be 
considered as a distinct’ country, its literary 
productions -have likewise’ detached them- 
selves from those of Sweden ;' andthe des 
velopement of its culttire begins “to attract 
the attention of ‘the ‘rést’ of Hurope:’’ We 
may justly expect something from ‘a people 
whose numbers ‘amounted im'°1815, “to 
4,095,957 ‘persons y who ‘have’ ‘béen’’*for 
centuries in the possession ‘of ‘a’ free consti- 
tution, and for whose intellectual progress 
such powerful measures have’ of late’ beén 
taken.’ An institution has been founded at 
Abo, whose members’ have the ciate of 
superintending the publication’ of all works 
of education, and of ‘visiting all the schools 
inthe province once a’-year. As’ appre- 
hensions were etitertained that the progress 
of | letters: ‘and’ mental ‘culture’ would be 
much retarded by numbers entering at 
the university without preparatory studies, 
it was enacted, in January, 1819, that, in 
future, noone should be permitted to mas 
triculate who could not produce testimo- 
nials' from his former masters, and prove 
his capacity by undergoing’ an examination 
in’ those studies which, according to the 
regulations of the ‘school, are deemed in- 
dispensable. “The government has, besides, 


* The favourite wife of Murat Bey, at Cairo, had one valued at 40,000 piastres. 
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done all that was possible within the last six 
years, in order to facilitate to the students 


an acquaintance with forcign literature. 


Frenkel, the printer to the university, im- 


ported German works, yet he did not re--< 


ceive sufficient encouragement, German 
literature being not sufficiently udderstood: 
In order, therefore, to remedy this, a lite- 
raty ‘journal’ was* commented at'Abo, itt 
1803,” for the’ purpose’ of ‘noticing foreien 
as’ well ‘as domestic’ publitations:’ ‘This, 
however, was abandoned’ in’ the “course ‘of 
two years. ‘Meyer,’ the bodkseller; was 
more successful: ‘in 18¥2;‘he made‘a jour- 
ney into Germany, ‘where he entered ihto 
engagements’ with’' the’ most’’respectable 
publishers ;_ returned ‘with ‘an: ‘extensive 
stock of the best ancient’and modern works, 
and from ‘this time was ‘employed in dif. 
fusing among his countrymen’ a taste for 
German hiterature. ’ The new organization 
of the Abo university, in 1811, tended also 
to facilitate the culture of literature, by add- 
ing to the funds destined to the library ; 
ahd even a small collection of books, which 
was first formed at Borgo, by the efforts of 
some liberal individuals, now received’ ari 
accession of property, ‘by ‘which all the 
recent works published in the country, were 
procured. Soon’ after the union ‘of New 
Finland’ with ‘that’ part ‘of the “province 


which had long been under the dominion® 


of Russia, a new printing office was ‘estab- 
lished“ at’ Wibore ;:'and’ some years sub- 
sequently that of the Bible Society at Abo.’ 
AnéG,since'it is‘im contemplation to open'a 
press at Helsingfort, ‘it is tobe hoped: that 
those obstacles will be removed which have 
hitherto’ so ‘greatly impeded and ‘retarded 
the cultivation’ and’ encouragement ‘of Iet- 
ters, "The want -of ‘a’ journal’ had’ long 
beew felt.” That published at Abo, although 
originally’ of ‘considerable literary import- 
ance, ‘had ‘for Some‘years confined itself to 
merely! political Subjects }'' ‘when ‘at ‘the 


been received with great approbation. ‘The 
numbers. .which , haye.already appeared, 
eontain many, valuable papers upon - the 
history and language of the country: for 
the attention of many of the Finnish literati 
has of late been ‘very properly directed to 
a zealous improvement''of ‘their’ native 
tongsiie, and ‘a philosophical: developement 
of its principles 9The study of the Rus- 
sian idiom . has) likewiseibee much culti- 
vatedisince theamionof New: Finland with 
that-country. [Still,aeademical dissertations 
congiitute.the/ more impartant, part of Fin- 
nish. literatures and, these are, .principally 
composed. in Latin, that is. not, deficient m 
eleBances oy or, a o 


i 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer who 
accompanied General Sir Charles Colville 


‘inv his; teur and; inspection of the Deckan, 


= n oF BD A, 
containing a description of the memorable 


“Hindu Caves at Ellore, 1st March, 1820:— 


‘¢ These caves are eighteen miles from 


-Arungabad,} ‘and “cénsist’. OF4 midre! ithan 


twenty excavations in a rocky mountain, 
which forms a’ semi-circle’ of ‘about’ 2,000 
yards. The largest 6f the caves is called’ 
Khylass; or ‘Paradivel’o Teas ett throtighy 
the solid rock, and mo1 other’ material fy) 
used. © ‘The chisel seerns:to have been! the! 
only tool employeds:,; A); most! beautiful! 
stone temple is formed,., adorned, both: jins: 
side and outside, with figures, in.basso.re-. 
lieyo, and separate figures of the most exact 
symmetry, representing all. the Hindu 
gods, their conquest of Ceylon, ~ &c 
There is a space between the s¢arped tock’ 
and temple with galleries,’ and ‘a ‘verandah’ 
under the former, 'in/which there’ are fifty 
gigantic figures, with symbols of their-hist 
tory, &c., forming the whole Hindu ‘My= 


thology. The dimensions ‘of this caveyare 


240 feet in length,.140 in: breadth, and, 
the scarp. 90. feet in height. The temple 
has a,.moveable appearance, . from, ;.ele-: 
phants, tygers, &c. being cut,underneath, 
the floor, which appear to support ; the 
whole building; the. heads and part, of 
their bodies only being exposed on the out- 
side.” Many of the'other eaves are-equally 
extraordinary. » There” are» flying’ fisures; 
women, and ‘all the fanetfultalesoof the 
Hindus, admitably “depicted‘an’ “s totie: 
There is a 'miser,“about ten feetin height) 
with his’ mother, wifeand:‘childrew eling. 
ing to his legs;*whilst ‘a\thief is taking! off 
his treasure” Tt/is a group that wight’ be 
placed near the Laocoorisand our ‘sculptors 
might take lessons: by ‘a ‘visit'to these Cwons 
derful caves. o'Thete are no' natives now in 
existence equal’ to! (any ‘thing of the: kind. 
Some thousands’ must Yhave' been employs 
eds) their origin° is involvedoin obscurity. 
The‘ general report is) that they were’made 
about’ 1,000 years ‘ago; when the Boodh) or 
the ‘Brahmin’ religion® was ‘in’ the ereatest 
Splendotir,” and’ that they ‘were usedy for 
schools; ‘religious ‘rites, \ &c¢.,'"and'the re« 
sidence'of their priests.’ “There is a ‘profs 
sion" “and minutenéss;’ eleganeds and lights 
ness an the figures, beyond deseription. |The 
whole of ‘the orders are ‘displayed? on the 
pillars) (which ‘are cut out! as! if to support 
the rooms ‘Mside?>)No* chiman(lime)* is 
used. There is'‘someé account! of these caves 
in ‘Colonel Fitzclarence’s Travels, and some 
beautiful and correct views of them by Daz 
niel. - (They are thought by “some? supe- 
rior dr magnificence,” thowgh | in another 
Way,’ ‘to the Pyramids ofS Egypt?:7210 
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“SINCE, our. last-article. under this 
head, the, examining..of .witnesses in 
support ,of they charges. (against the 
Queen has heén proceeded'with before 
the House of! Lords: and on Septem- 
ber'7th, the Solicitor-General (the ex- 
amination béing’ concluded) summed 
up'the evidence in a long speech. He 
maintained that the credit of the 
witnesses was unimpeached by any 
thing, that. had transpired in cross- 
examination——a sentiment we believe 
by:no.means entertained in the coun- 
try—and ‘that, unless her Majesty 
could additce distinct direct testimony 
torebut the statements made by these 
witnesses,the preamble of the bill 
must’ be‘ considered as proved. » He 
insisted that his friend, the Attorneys 
General, had not exaggerated the facts 
of their case in his opening speech, 
and concluded as follows: 


, It was. impossible, for, him to. sit down 
without alluding to. what had been dragged 
into every, cross-examination,, and had been 
rung: in theirlears,not only. fromthe begin- 
ning;to the;-end,of this case, but from the 
first: moment any mention was; made, of the 
gubject,(and forthe :purpose-of involving 
inj reproach,every, individual who; took any 
part in the proceedings. .It was: quite, im- 
possible for the: persons! at the, head) of his 
Majesty’s government not'|to haye, estab- 
lished some mode; of inquiry); it-was, quite 
impossible that, they jshould), net, have an- 
quired.into reports, in: the, highest.degree 
derogatory to, her , Royal; Highness, .and in 
general circulation in most,parts)of Kurope. 
He asked. them whether jit; was, not:their 
duty to inquire. if those, reports «were; | or 
were, hot, true... There,was only, one|mode 
of doing this; that,,mode was, } to. select 
persons, eminent.in. point of character, .of 
great character. for integrity, and knowledge, 
to, make. that. inquiry.;./, Accordingly, as 
judicious,: as proper, a selection as could be 
made, ihad-been, adopted.) At the head 
was: one known to be. a man of the highest 
respectability —known,,.t@ |» possess junim- 
peachable integrity, and.of great, skill, and 
knowledge,in the laws of his. country. He 
had. been, at the head, of the:commission—if 
commission: it» was, to; be, called-—for the 
purpose of obtaining, not idle rumour, but 
evidence of facts, such as could alone be 
admitted in every court in this country. 
He asked if any fairer selection could haye 
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been, made than. another..gentleman, ,.of 
whom,,mention, had been..made;,1n , course 
of the proceedings, .. who... possessed great, 
practice,in the, law,...,A. third, gentleman, 
Colonel.,.Brown, he, was,.not acquainted 
with; but he was: told. that; his. character 
stood as. high as that of any. of those who. 
had dared...to, traduce: him... Was. he jus. 
tified, then,.in saying, that it was a duty. 
upon. ministers,to haye instituted an inquiry 
into the reports. circulated? And was he. 
justified in saying that. ministers had ex- 
ercised a sound discretion, liable to no ims 
putation whatever, in selecting persons to 
conduct the necessary inquiry ?, He begged 
pardon, if he had occupied their lordships* 
time, too long. He.hoped he. had, fairly 
stated the evidence. in the case. He had 
been anxious not to have tortured or dis. 
coloured any fact, or circumstance... If he 
had.tortured, or discoloured: in any, degree, 
he. regretted. it ; for he-had ,been desirous 
only to.do his duty,. and. not to, misrepre= 
sent ; and he. hoped. he, might ;be allowed, 
in conclusion, to say, and he. said-it from. 
the bottom, of his heart, andim the utmost 
sincerity ;,he sincerely, and devoutly wished 

not that the eyidence should be. confounded 
and, perplexed, but ,his,..wish, was, that.it 
should: be the result of. this proceeding that 
her Royal; Highness should.establish, to the 
satisfaction of. their .lordships,: and; eyery, 
individual inthe country, her full,and un- 
sullied innocence. .. Whether this was likely 
or not, it would be unbecoming, in; him, to 
offer any opinion... He, had only,.to say, 
that the preamble of the bill was. proved, 
unless the proof should be, impeached by 
evidence, clear, distinct, and. satisfactory 
on the part of her Majesty. | Hear, hear— 
order, order. ] : Sy 


“The indecency of the''cheers ‘with 
which one of the counsel for the pro- 
secution was greeted by their lord- 
ships (the judges),, has, been. severely 
commented upon. 

The counsel. for,the;Crown. (for -so 
we suppose we may term.them).in:this 
case, had, before closing:it, made ape 
plication for further'time; tovenable 
them’ to bring forward some owit- 
nesses, who, when’ 61 theiroway"to 
this country, became alarmed bythe 
ews of the rough treatment expé= 
rienced by some of the Italians’ on 
their landing in England, and, in 
consequence, had returned home in 
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avhuriy.? ‘They "had inte been ¥e- 
assured, it’ was''stated'; and ‘were to 
be expected in four or five days. "Pte 
Lords, however, refused. this applica- 
tion. 

Ar good,: deal.of, discussicn., tool 
place in the House, im,regard,.te the 
mode. toi be; pursued by :the Queen’s 
counsel )in' their; defence... By some 
questions. “put to Mr. Brougham, it 
was made‘out, that he was likely, 
after having replied’to the speeclies 
of the counsel for the prosecution, to 
have occasion to demand soie sus- 
pension of the proceedings, in order 
to bring forward his proof. A warm 
debate took place in the Lords ; in 
the course of which it was argued, 
that it would not he acting fairly 
towards her Majesty, to refuse her 
counsel permission to state imme- 
diately her defence against the double 
speeches of her accusers ; seeing that 
any delay which might take place in 
adducing the proof to support that 
defence, could only be attributed to 
the decision of the House refusing 
the Queen a. list of the witnesses 
agaist her. The House, however, 
after a debate, decided ‘that Mr. 
Brougham should not be permitted to 
enter on the defence at all, until he 
was prepated to go on with, and to 
complete it; “and it was finally or- 
dered, that an adjournment should 
take place till Tuesday, the 3d of 
October. “Lord ‘Lansdowne’s speech 
against the interference of the Lords 
with the plan to’ be pursued by the 
counsel for the defence, made con- 
siderable: impression. He observed 
that) ° 
If any such. interposition as that now before 
the House was thought hecessary, with a 
view to the supposed interests of justice, it 
was incumbent on the House to have ori- 
ginated it ‘before his Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General had summed ‘up the evidence on 
the other side. For what was the object of 
summing up ‘by a counsel? Here, before 
he’ answered this question, he would ob- 
serve, that his noble friend on the cross- 
bench (Lord Lauderdale), the noble earl 
opposite (Liverpool), and the Jearned lord 
on the woolsack, who had insisted on this 
particular course of proceeding, and recom- 
mended it by their votes, had all of them, 
with feelings which it was impossible that 
minds like “theirs would. not. experience, 
expressed their earnest. wish, hope, and 
belief, that the evidence adduced at the 
bar would not be allowed to make an im-, 
Pression, on, their Jordships’ "minds. «Ag, 
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the same time thé noble ‘and TéartedVdtd, 
in’ justize and candour}!ofound. | himself; 
bound. to: admit, taking» 1a proper wiew) of; 
hunsiwa -infimmity,) that: the spuiblication, jof 
that evidence must; produce,a,certain degree 
of impression, Phe Jearned., lord, yiewed. 
this. cincumstance as;an evil, and expressed 
he greatest, anxiety that the,,evidence 
should not be allowed so to operate ; and 
yet he would ask their Jordships’ what was 
the effect of the preceediig’ whith? was 
recommended? They had’ admitted “the 
comments of the SoliciteriGéneral® on’ ' thie 
pre-determination ‘of adjourning ‘the “mo. 
ment these comments ‘wereclosed;: which 
was described as the legal, the proper; and 
the natural mode of proceeding, .But-what 
was the wish of the learned. Solicitor-Gene- 
ral in making theseycomments ? ; His. des 
sign evidently was to give a bias to the 
case, to strengthen that impression which 
their. lordships had deprecated, to point 
out those parts of the case that were strong, 
to pass over those that were weak, andito 
give that direction to the minds of! those 
who heard his statements which would 
lead to a conviction that the bill was! fully 
supported by the evidence. [ Hear]. ‘Their 
lordships feeling the necessity of adjowrn- 
ing, and wishing to keep clear of any bias 
or impression,, should have selected -an 
earlier period for, that, purpese... But now. 
an adjournment was. proposed. .when. the 
Solicitor-General had closed his case, which 
must produce a. considerable effect, during 
the period of adjournment. Their lordships 
had allowed the Solicitor-General, who would 
have been as able. to sum. up at a future pe- 
riod as now—they had permitted, him to make 
all his comments on the eyidence,, for. the 
express purpose of creating an impression, 
if it did not, exist, before ;, and. haying 
heard all that, he had to say,. having heard 
every, thing that could aggravate the cir- 
cumstances of the. case, they, exclaimed 
‘* This is the proper, .moment. for adjourn~ 
ment,’” before, any, observation, whatever 
was made on the other side in consequence 
of those comments... [ Hear, hear.] This was 
the course which, to,his utter astonishment, 
accustomed as he was.to, the great candour 
and fine feeling of the noble, earl, GLiver- 
pool), that he counselled them, to: pursue. 
This, was what he termed, the most, equal 
balance of justice, this was, the most, proper 
moment, in his; idea, for suspending pro- 
ceedings in this case... [|Cheers, |. It. was an 
equality of balance coming to this—‘* Hear 
all the evidence on oath on one_side—hear 
the comments on that eyidence—hear eyery: 
thing that, can be brought together to make 
against. that side of the case; and, at the 
very moment when -the feeling; intended. to 
be raised is wrought. up to, the, highest 
pitch, then,declare that. to.be.the best and 
the safest moment, in jistice;to, both, par. 
ties, for suspending. the proceedings.” 0: 
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béniwery,cmrious| interference on, the 
paxtofi\Lord Lonsdaletook place im the 
midst ofthese proceddings:: His Lord~ 
ship}one ofthe staunchest supporters 
of the Government interest,’ took oc- 
casion to'express’ his hopes, that the 
provision of divorce should be left out 
of the Bil against the Queen; of 
consequence implying, that the clause 
of. degradation, might .be supported, 
The practical effect,of this.omission, 
asisitisizumoured,; would, be, that 
the King’s.personal conduct.could not 
be referred toin the course of the dis- 
cussion;’and this» of course is very 
anxiously wished on one side. Many 
persons, of religious feeling, are un- 
derstood to be shocked at the idea of 
effecting a divorce under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case: and to 
ease their scruples and gain_ their 
support, ministers would, no doubt, 
gladly,sacrifice the clause in question. 
The impossibility, however, of alter- 
ing the Bill, in the present stage of 
the proceedings, seemed generally ad- 
mitted. 


Earl Grey observed," that a more unsea- 
sonable proposition than that suggested by 
the noble lord, who first spoke on the other 
side, he had never heard. “No answer that 
the noble earl (Liverpool) could have given 
could have ‘had ‘the effect. of warranting 
such a proposition. (Hear, hear.) It seem- 
éd to him to be’a proposition to restrain the 
cornsel at the bar within certain limits in 
their defence. “The clause alluded to in the 
bill could be’ considered’ only when the 
whole case was closed, and the bill came 
under consideration in a committee. Now 
it was impossible that any, alteration what- 
ever could be proposed or made. ‘The de- 
fence was, therefore, to be directed against 
the whole of the bill, as it stood at present. 
Tt was not only a bill of pains and penal- 
ties, but a bill of divorce. ‘That was the 
state of the bill now before their lordships 5 
and to that extent it was the duty of the 
counsel to direct the evidence for the de- 
fence. Ultimately, without giving any opi, 
nion of the result of this proceeding, if the 
proceeding concluded so as that her Majes- 
ty should incur pains and penalties, de- 
gradation from her high and illustrious si- 
tuation, he thought, must be the necessary 
consequence. If she should be degraded 
from the rank, character, and situation of 
Queen-consort, she ought not to remain the 
wife of the Sovereign. Not because it would 
be a personal relief to divorce, buat because 
it was absurd in ‘terms that one degraded 
from the rank of Quéen should be the‘con- 
sort of the “King. 
Queen, wh was to remain the wife of the 
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King,, must.be, considered, ajbill degrading, 
the King also, (Hear,hear,). Chis was not 
the time for discussing. this subject; -but if 
such.a proposition should hereafter be made, 
he should ‘state his objections to if.” At 
present such a question could not be intro- 
duced for any tseftil purpose; it ‘could lead 
to‘no practidal conclusion sit could haven! 
effect-whatever on the/character of the bill, 
bution the! course to be pursued iby counsel 
for the. defence! -Hé, therefore,» must re- 
gret.that the subjeet, had, been mtroduced 
on the, present |occasion, 


On the 18th of Sept. the House. of 
Commons met, after, their adjourn- 
ment. .The object, of the. meeting 
was only understood to be,.that, guid- 
ed by the state of proceedings in the 
House of Lords, they might fix a day 
for their next assemblage. Mr. Keith 
Douglas expressed great regret at 
the state of the Public Press, and 
hoped Ministers would take measures 
to restrain its licentiousness.. He re= 
ferred. to the superior ability. with 
which the opposition part of the press 
was conducted ; and hoped “ Parlia- 
ment would not separate without an 
understanding that his,Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had some measures in con 
templation for correcting, the licenti« 
ousness of the Press.” he 

Mr. Hobhouse moved that. ‘an 
humble address be: presented to, his 
Majesty,, praying him. to, prorogue 
Parliament, thereby,.to, prevent the 
further progress of measures against 
his Queen.” 

Mr. Bennet seconded this motion: 
he observed that, ; 


All men, he thought;> must nows feely 
that day after day new and increasing dans 
gers were impending. over. the country. by 
persevering in this measure, and that there 
was no safety but mi retreat. For years 
ministers had pursued the same system of 
bringing into odium and contempt the in- 
stitutions of the country : their last effort 
was the bill before Parliament, , and its in- 
troduction would be regretted, by all who 
loved their country, to the latest hour of 
their existence. "When. government, found 
that it was not likely that they should ac- 
complish their whole object, they, relin- 
quished the half of it ; ‘and the Prime Mis 
nister had been heard, .in‘ the House, of 
Lords, to declare, that, though her Majes- 
ty might be too infamous to be Queen, of 
this country, she was not tog infamous to 
Be wife ‘to the King! (Much, cheering.)_ 
Since the days of the Star-chamber—sin¢e ; 
the time when Bradshaw sat upon the life , 
of the King—no proceeding, as monstrous- 
ly unjust as the present, had been heard of. 
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The evidence was heard—it; was, enforced 
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stappéd—stopped after the beastly, the dis- 
gusting, the loathsome. evidence: which the 
Attorney-General, to his own disgrace, had 
thought fit to produce,,had been, gone 
through ‘with an odious particularity, Yet 
this testimony, bad as it was, did not at all 
come up to the charges, many of which the 
counsel. for the prosecution had not attempt- 
ed: to prove, or even to ask a witness one 
question regarding them, (Cheers.) Of the 
allegorical personage who employed the At- 
torney-General, the house knew. nothing : 
who were their real clients was still kept a 
mystery; but, to their ¢éternal - disgrace, 
statements were made at: which the blood 
boiled even in the recollection, and. which, 
till the moment he (Mr. Bennet) had listen- 
ed to them, he did not believe that an Eng- 
lish gentleman would have been compelled 
to hear. Her Majesty was so placed. as to 
have to defend herself against all the acts 
that could be raked up during six years of 
travelling in. different. parts of the. world. 
‘When this’ charge was first introduced, from 
the confident manner in which it was brought 
forward, he thought, it barely possible that 
some misconduct might be adduced against 
her. - To be. sure, her Majesty’s. conduct 
was calculated to banish all notion of guilt 
even at the outset: the fearless way in which 
she laughed. to. scorn her  accusers—the 
manner_in, which. that heroic woman set her 
foot upon the shore of England, and, above 
all the decisive tone in, which she rejected 
all attempts at mediation between her and 
her accusers, conclusiyely, satisfied his mind, 
at the time, of her complete innocence. 
(Hear, hear.) 


_y the igeneral, opinion in, the House, 
howeyer,.. seemed to :be,, that the un- 
fortunate; business could not now be 
suffered to rest,without being brought 
to some; conclusion, 


J Mr.: Ellice sobserved,: that ‘the evidence 
against ‘the ilustridus: person in question 
had gone’ forth to the, public, accompanied 
by:-the , statement, summing up, and com- 
ments of the law-officers ofthe crown..,.’To 
him, it, appeared that it would, be gross in- 
Justice not to allow her the opportunity of 
rebutting it, and-of proving what had been 
asserted, that the charges were the off. 
Spring ‘of a’ foul. conspiracy. | Upon these 
grounds he’felt obliged to vote against the 
proposition for-now putting an end to the 
enquiry, although it would® give him ex- 
treme satisfaction.to Support‘any motion that 
could, ‘stop the further proceedings, if! that 
measure; was; not ati the same time;an act 
of injustice towards the illustrious person 
accused....He would, also state his determi, 
Ration, if; the bill should, unfortunately, 
come down to. that house,- to oppose the 
first reading of it, on. the principle that, bills 
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of such a, description. ought neyer fo.bs en=, 


tertained except in cases whére they were 
essential to the public: safety. .. raed 


‘The motion:made! by (MrlsiHidbs: 
house was negatived by 66 “againsts 
12. i . : ; r 

The public ‘mind:*still-continves 
very much ‘agitated on this*matter: 
The Queen’ stil rectives “addresses’ 
from all quarters ;"and ove, carried up’ 
by an immense ~mob‘ of” sailors, “at=" 
tracted much. attention...“ Her .Ma-* 
jesty has presented. her picture.te the. 
Corporation. of the, City,.of London,—.’ 
and after some discussion it has,.been, 
accepted, and the Lord Mayor (much 
against his will) has been ordered “to 
go up with the Address of thanks. ““A- 
good deal of notice has been directed 
to the soldiery, with reference to this 
affair ; and their sentiments in’regard' 
tothe Queen have been eagerly watch" 
ed-for: some regiments, it ~is said,” 
have shown manifestations of 4 ‘dis- 
positition sufficient to give govern: 
ment uneasiness, +e 

As a specimen of the temper and 
good sense with which the addresses 
to the Queen are got up,’ we may, 
quote part of that ‘from’ the nihabis 
tants of Halifax: - 


The heart even of,.a Hoitentot would, 
have glowed; with admiration at the wisdom, \ 
the heroism, and the: magnanimity, which 
you diplayed. ees 

cad * * ces * * * 

Although the’ dearest <intérests’‘ of your 
Majesty, on your return}. seem tobe’ envé2 
loped in gloomy, ‘arid: yotlr toyal’‘person ‘asi 
sailed with the-same’ vindictive “persecution” 
which drove -your)Majesty to’ thei@ontinenty; 
and which followed: you:thither} and traeed: 
you, and hunted you, like'a; beast,of préy— 
console. yourself, illustrious, Queen..of; a 
brave people; that.you are.in the bosom of 
a country that. looks upon you as its pride, 
its ornament, and its glory. 

* * ca * * * * 

Could we, the married ‘females of Hali+ 
fax, hope to escape the’ censure of the other. 
sex, 'in daring’ to offer an’ opinion 6n'a‘'sub- 
ject which seets'to have ‘puzzled them ‘not a 
little, wel imagine we could suggest'a course 
to’ yours Majesty mote consonant ‘withsthe 
national. character of the English, more. 
agreeable to the spirit of the times, and 
more in unison with. the Jaw. of ‘the land, 
than the pill of pains. and penalties which 
is now pending in the House of Peers: 

Ef bch MAK ctr ae LIU Lae DEG oak 
By ‘her Majesty's presence béing dispensed 
with in the palace, his Majesty has not only 
deprived himself. of the pleasure of ree 
many sweet and happy houirs in her. Majes- 
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ty’s company, but he is also deprived of 
cotinsel” Which possibly might add “to the 
prosperity of the country, as well as tend 
tothé stability of | the throne, and ithe hap- 
piness. ofthe; people; 

cd * * x * * * 

» Wei beg most; respectfully to record our 
highest, possible opinion; of -your Majesty’s 
strict .. integrity,.and untainted, innocence 5 
and welook upon it,as, the ,highest injus- 
tice to your Majesty to deny that any act of 
your Majesty's life has not been such as to 
attract the admiration of the good, to call 
forth the love of the virtuous, and to engage 
the esteem, the homage, and the veneration 
of an admiring people! 


The Rey.. Mr. Cunningham, of 
Harrow on, the Hill, has made him- 
self very notorious by.a Letter to Mr. 
Whitbread, disapproving of meetings 
in favour of the Queen,—or, as he 
since explained , his .meaning,—dis- 
approving of female meetings for this 
purpose... We regret that the clergy 
do not steer clear of political ques- 
tions; and that their interference is 
so often on the side of their temporal 
interests. 

_In. our next Number we shall have 
to record, the proceedings of the, de- 
fence. 

Three of the persons recently con- 
vieted. of “high treason’ in’ Scotland 
(upwards of twenty in umber), have 
been executed. At York, twenty- 
two were arraigned, on Monday, 
September. 11th ;, but,we;,are happy 
to. state, that by. an.arrangement, to 
which,..the,..crown ,consented,. they 
were all, on expressing their wish. so 
todo; permitted to:plead guelty 5. on 
aneunderstanding thatthe’ sentence 
of-the law would not have effect. 

From domestic politics we turn’ to 
foreign. Portugal has ‘followed the 
example of Spain and Naples ;’ but of 
the progress made, by the reyolution 
in, the former country, we are not. as 
yet. well, informed, The, moyement 
originated, at Oporto: At,day-break. 
om the 23d of August, the.event; took 
place, as stated’ im the following pri- 
vate letter: from: Oporto, dated 25th 
August : 

‘¢ Eyery thing. haying been privately ar- 
ranged, on the 23d instant, between the 
civil and military authorities, yesterday, at 
half-past .four,.a.- m,, the, castle at the 
mouth of the Douro announced, by a royal 
salute, the day destined to give liberty to 
Portugal, é Mice fay ten 

<¢’ At day-break the. troops, of the, line 
and militia assembled under arms, and the 
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officers proceeded to form a military: coun-. 
cil, which ptblished'two ‘proclamations; at’ 
half-past ‘eight they marched ‘to the Prada 
Nova ;‘and posted themselves in, front ‘of 
the public hall?” the, governors, bishop,. 
and other. authorities having’ arrived,’ the, 
proclaniations were read in their presence,, 
and it was universally agreed on to estab- 
lish a provisional government, with power, 
to call the Cortes, for these to form a Consti- 
tution : this agreement was sworn to by all. 
The same was published to the people and_ 
troops, who welcomed the intelligence with 
loud and repeated shouts of * Long live King” 
John VI. ! Long live the Cortes and Con- 
stitution!’ In the evening the authorities 
attended the National Theatre, and were 
greeted with the same acclamations. Every 
thing was conducted in the greatest har- 
mony and good order.. Not a drop of 
blood spilt, nor even a dissenting voice. 
All appear content; and every thing is 
going on as before. The government, 
paper, which had risen to 27 per cent. 
discount, is now current at 25, and bids 
fair to go lower, as our cause ‘cannot but 
prosper. ' 

«¢ The foreign officers in the Portuguese 
service were all placed under temporary ar- 
rest, but treated with the greatest politeness, 
and paid up totheday. General Blunt is at 
Ponte de Lima, ‘and two officers have been 
sent to intimate his arrest to him. ; 

“¢ The oaths of fidelity to the Cortes are 
pouring in from all the towns and villages 
in these three provinces,” Ae 


The exact state of affairs at Lisbon 
has not been ascertained at the mo- 
ment of our writing: but the revolu- 
tionists, it is supposed; ‘will be suc~ 
cessful. "The British troops it ‘the 
Portuguese pay haye not been ill 
treated, as was reported’; ‘but’ their 
service has been dispensed ‘with. 

Sicily is maintaming»a.contest.with 
Naples) for national independence s 
butiit is hoped that’ mediatiom may 
yetvavert a long’ civil war! Austria, 
according to the latest accounts, does 
not mean to employ military aggres- 
sion against the constitutional Nea- 
politan government; but she seems 
desirous to unite the powers of, En- 
rope with her, by manitestoes against 
these popular. proceedings. 

Some little interruption): hasbeen 
given) to: the: politicahoharmony:sat 
Madrid; by what «some scall othe ins 
temperate} ‘and °othersothe “intrepid 
conduct of General Riegov “An order 
of the’ ‘ministry “had ‘directed’ the 
troops Under’ his” command (chiefly 
instrumental in gaining the constitue 
tion) to be disbanded; and to the 
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execution sof, this order,.the General 
demurred,--coming to; Madrid, «to 
make, representations ‘om-the subject 
to)!the> King: deiAxtdisturbance!! took 
place at the theatre, in consequence 
of a sowg'said' tohave been*prénipted 
from ‘his box,” and‘ the’ tranquillity 
of Madrid was endangered.” General 
Riego has been ‘exiled from the’ ca- 
pital. 

The French, Peers. are .occupied 
with the,.,preliminary . proceedings 
against the conspirators. recently: ar- 
rested... By .a sroyal ordinance, the 
King has» disbandedthe. National 
Guard of Brest;: and dismissed some 
of the -publie’ functionaries’ in that 
city, for their failure to support the 
magistrates, and to repress the out- 
rages of the populace, ona late occa- 
sion. Several. officers of the Legion 
of the Seine, forming part of the gar- 
rison.of Cambray,had been implicated 
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in. the plot forsovéerthrowing thé: Bours 
bon government j0and,»being: disap! 
pointed in their attempts" to-eorrupt 
the soldiery, had* betaken'themséhés 
to flight. “One captain‘ and’ two sus 
alterns, however, were arrésted,: and 
were to appear before ‘the Court of 
Peers. : vi <8 

The Abbé de Pradt, formerly. arch- 
bishop of Malines, has beenyproses 
cuted before the: Court.,of Assize for 
a seditious libel against: the, Govern- 
ment, written im defénce of ‘the old 
Election Law.: The: Abbé made a’ 
speech on the occasion, whieh, toge+ 
ther with his condescension’ ‘iii ‘sub-= 
mitting to the law of the land} was 
highly applauded by his own counsel, 
and more substantially recompensed 
by the verdict of the jury, who pro- 
nounced in favour of his reverence a 
verdict of not guilty. 
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From the 22d day of August last, to the 
end ‘of that month, it’ rained- incessantly 
throughout ‘the greater ‘part of this coun- 
try, menacing ‘the farmer with the utter 
destruction of his ‘seed crops.—Providence, 
however; had’ otherwise ordained it. From 
the'\1st’ of ‘Septemibér to the date of this 
article; it’ has beer almost invariably fine, 
and ‘the ‘consequerices’ most propitious. In 
the northern districts the ‘harvest began on 
the:28th-ult.' and: it’ is supposed that more 
wheat has been’ better got in and stacked in 
the ensuing three weeks than has ever been 
known in:the memory of the oldest agricul- 
turist. In the midland counties complaints 
have been made of ‘the mildew, but gene- 
rally it\is acknowledged that bread corn 
yields more than an average crop. Barley 
is abundant, andof good quality through. 
out, as are oats; and both getting in fast. 
Beans are mtich better than’ were expected; 
anibeven turnips) which in “the ‘absence of 
rain promised ‘but indifferently, have, on 
the: whole, improved. © Fruit of . all ‘sorts 
never were more abundant, nor in the pre- 
Sent times at so'cheap:a tate) Some exe 
ception, however, must be made in respect 
of the cyder apple, ‘which is butia scanty 
ctop, in: Hampshire, Worcestershire, and 
throughout the county of Gloucestershire, 


Hops have ‘turned out much better than 
was predicted, and the duty iS laid’ at from 
50 to 90,0002 © Tt’ is’ somewhat singular, 
notwithstanding” the opening 'of the ports 
for the importation’ of “oats; that grain ‘still’ 
averages from'22s. to 25s, the quarter, btit 
then not a tenth’ part’ of the cargoes ‘are’ ar- 
rived which ‘have actually ‘been purchased’ 
on the ‘continent ‘ef ‘Europe. Pasture’ is 
in general vety’short.' At ‘the great cattle 
fairs of the ‘season’ @ Considerable diminu- 
tion has taket-place in the price of fat cat- 
tle'and ‘sheep 5 ‘Jean’ beasts, however, for 
stock, brought high prices. 

In Scotland, notwithstanding’ that’ the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere dur- 
ing the month of Amgust last) was full six 
degrees Tower‘than that’ of August; 1819, 
still little or no! injury has’ been ‘Sustained 
by the farmer,” atleast in the lowland dis- 
tricts. The'rain which fell “in August was 
27 inches. In Perth} and: the’ neighbour- 
ing counties, the wheats have been nearly 
gotten in, in good condition ;’ and it is 
thought an’ averagé crop.’ Other ¢rains, 
relatively with wheat; ate Jater than usual. 
Oats have fallen very-short: “Barley has 
suffered in ' the Highlands ‘from ‘the ‘frosts, 
as have potatoes’ severely: On thé whole, 
however, we are happy to-stats, ‘ that’ every 
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report from that country corresponds in 
stating that, on!the whole; the com-grower 
has;noijust cause. of) complaint. 

»/The-accounts from; Ireland are very flat- 
tering,. ,Potatoes;..the! staple article of the 
poor, man’s; subsistence, never promised. 
fairer. , New. wheat, of that. country, far 
superior ,to any usually brought to the 
London market, sold last week (18th inst.) 
at 65s. the quarter. Much indignation 
prevails. there on: the opening the ports. 
Previously to the 15th of August last, 
great sales’ were made of Trish oats at Mark- 
lane.) ‘Since'that: period all importation of 
that grain from) Ireland: has been nearly 
at an,end—-a ‘circumstance, which falls 
cruelly upon ‘a poor country where, the rent 
is extravagantly, high, and made for the 
most. part by sales of that grain. Some 
relief, however, it is hoped, will be ex- 
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tended to the Irish agriculturist, by the 
permission. at' present ‘afforded of ‘importing’ 
Irish spirits to this ¢buntiy} “free of duty, 
always: provided that they-are“not) of higher 
proof, than:that. of! ‘British. spirits. distilled 
fram.corn,» ; i389 6 908k 

Few,. prices are quoted.» for, wool:,-it; is 
stated, however,, that,.it-is generally con- 
sidered to be upon the;adyance. 

The beautiful phenomenon; of. the, hare 
vest moon, so beneficial to the farmer at a 
season when the reaping and gathering. in 
the fruits of the earth is.of such vital im- 
portance, is this year very propitious: This 
is the fifth-year ofa series of ten in which 
it is more resplendent than in the preceding 
term of mine \years; that \is to say, itis 
larger, and. more. brilliant. from 1816 ‘to 
1825, inclusive... .From astronomical laws it 
will be less so from 1826 to 1828, inclusive. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, September 23.) 


In conformity with our original declara- 
tion we have, in our preliminary observa- 
tions to our commercial articles, taken fre- 
quent occasion to advert to such occurren- 
ces in foreign countries as seemed likely to 
affect the trading interests of the United 
Kingdom. When we spoke in our last 
Number of the probable influence of; liberal 
ideas in our commercial relations with 
Spain, we did not imagine that, while we 
held the pen, a revolution was at hand in 
the adjoining kingdom of Portugal, our 
manifold and most important relations 
with, which, cannot. fail ;of,.being. affected 
to a great extent, by, such;a, change;,in.. the 
political state of that, country as, now, seems 
to. be inevitable, . Whatever, may ..be; the 
result, -we, cannot, help, flattering ourselves 
that, the. time is; not: very remote, when.all 
the great, commercial nations of the, world 
will be, conyinced,;..of.,.the .adyantage, of 
adopting (@radually, of course).a more libe, 
ral system.of mutual intercourse. ;The.ad- 
vocates of the .prohibitory, system,)in, Ger- 
many, are, evidently losing.ground .before 
the unanswerable arguments of, their oppo- 
nents. We have seen,the,language, of the 
Spanish goyernment;,on,,the jsubjects with 
which the; Report of the Committee.of' the 
House of .Commons,,.agrees, in, declaring 
almost inthe same, words,, that.‘$° every, re- 
striction on the freedom, of trade.is in,itself, 
independently .of. all ,other,, considerations, 
an evil.”?,.. With xespect.to France; we.al- 
most fear, we mustisay with,the,poet, $* dye, 
theres the. rub.” _ 

Coffce.—-There:;haye been, various flue... 
tuations in,tae coffee, market, during.the 
month, that ;has .elapsed.singe;the -date;.of 
our Jast, report ;;.the, general,xesult,appearsy 
howeyer,,to .beanj,maprovement -of about, 


2s, per,cwte since August 25thoin:the.West.s 
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gust the demand subsided, so that the prices 
about ‘the 29th ran from 2s. to 3s. lower 
than the week preceding. The holders, 
however, did not much press sales, and the 
principal part of the coffee held on_specu- 
lation being in the hands of great houses, 
it was not to be expected that any consider- 
able decline could take place, especially as 
the deliveries for export, and the consequent 
reduction of the stock on hand, were un- 
precedentedly large. The first week of 
September the market improved consider- 
ably, both in the demand and prices; the 
advance being from 2s. t0,3seperiewte, TA 
public. sale: of, 294, casks; chiefly, Jamaicay 
on.the 5th, attracted much, attention; .the 
whole went off,,with, spirit, and, with.a few 
exceptions, at better.pricess |;/Soeme, parcels 
of good middling, at,142s,,;and, fine, mid: 
dling,-in considerable-pareels,,at 146s, (and 
147s, . On. the. 8th,there,aweretwo public 
sales of, Jamaica.:,,the,.whole, sold; with. 
briskness, andthe advance of 2s.a:3s0.was 
fully maintained... Between, this|,andcthe 
15th,.so. large,.a, quantity» wassbrought»to 
sale.that the market gave, way) 2s. ia Ss.per 
cwt.; large, parcels of St. Domingo bemg: 
sold: at, 130s.,6d.,,' The, market recovered 
afterwards, and jlargeparcels,of St-| Do» 
mingo ‘and, Brazil,).with »some: Demerara 
and: Berbice,, brought, forward. in two; pubs 
lic.sales onthe doth, sold with: great spirit : 
132s. was. offered {and (nefused for St: Do- 
mingo-:, and,after, the.sale 132s. obd.-.was! 
offered, but,also;refuseds| Thesaccounts from. 
the. Hanse Townsand, Hollandy especially: 
the.former, “were, so! favourables:those; from 
Hamburgh stating nabrise sof 2s casds.xper 
cwt-, and:prices:higherthamthey had:beem: 
for many yeatsy with anincreasing demandg: 
thatthe ;pwhlid saleion the oh9thhwas»dinso 
commonly {welloattendedsiddp cconsisted cof» 
318 ¢pskseandBd bags,)whichs went diffi coi 
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as fully to recover fromthe preceding dey res- 
siotisoiVery large parcels ‘of fine “ordinary 
Jamaica sold ‘at? 1328.;! fine ‘ordinaty and 
Ordinary iiniddling, 1338. @135s: ; middling, 
138s.; arid forgood middling, 139s8.was'of- 
fered; and) the whole'of'that description was 
then taken:in! at'very high prices :” good or- 
dinary: Jamaica soldat 126s., and ‘a ‘small 
parcel: of good ordinary Demarara ‘at 133s. 
6d.) India ‘coftee' brought to sale “met with 
no offers; pale Java was withdrawn at 138s. 
4139s. ; “ordinary Geylon ‘and’ Samarang, 
127s: »The demand and ‘the prices of coffee 
have since again given ways the public 
sales this ‘week have gone off without spirit, 
and a reduction of Is. a 2s. per cwt. has 
been submitted: to; very extensive parcels 
of St. Domingo (1600 bags) being sold at 
129s. 6d., 130s. 6d.; and 131s. 6d., chiefly 
at 130s. 6d.; good ordinary Jamaica sold 
at 126s. 6d. and 127s. fine ordinary, 129s. 
and 130s. ‘The public sale of yesterday 
consisted entirely of Jamaica descriptions, 
chiefly good ordinary; the whole sold with 
considerable spirit; good ordinary, 127s. 
and 127s. 6d.; fine ordinary, 129s. 6d. and 
130s, After the public sale, it may be 
stated, there is much more demand, but the 
prices are without variation: there Is, how- 
ever, every appearance of a revival in the 
request, and we think there is decidedly 
more disposition’ amongst the buyers’ to 
purchase than during any day this week. 

‘\ Sugar.—The' sugar market has,’ on the 
whole, been very languid for this month 
past, and notwithstanding some fluctuati- 
ons, the average has not reached the lowest 
statement of the four-weeks’ report in. our 
last. ‘The demand has been pretty steady, 
but not extensive.” There has been some 
improvement latterly both in’ the request 
and the’ prices. ~The importers of sugar 
look with-much interest to the extensive 
deliveries. from the ‘warehouse this year 
compared with last-season, and the proba- 
bility of-a-great deficiency in the supply at 
the end. ofthe year. Several premature 
statements.of the imports this year have 
been given, but they appear to-be very in- 
incorrect. 

Phe: demand..for. Muscovados during 
the ‘week has. been. considerable, and the 
prices.may be quoted rather higher on 
account of the revival in the request; the 
market -has however been, in some mea: 
sure, checked by ithe” declaration of large 
sales-of sugar iat the India House. There 
has béen:a steady ‘and: considerable demand 
for refined sgoods, and ‘on’ account of the 
very limited supply, the holders ‘are firm in 
their demands; the chief purchases are 
lump$.+Molasses: are-steady. - By public 


sale. ‘on'. W. ednesday, 500 chests Havannah © 


sugar-were advertised’; | but’ on acount’ of 
the languid’ demand) they ‘were withdrawn 
previous ‘to the hour’ of sale.'’'The request 
for foreign Sugars appears'to have'siibsided: 


Average prices of ‘raw sugar, by Gazette’; 


AUg. 26 years BB fa, BE 
Bept. 2, ressrnenreraones S5e, LL es. 
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East-InDIA COMPANY’S SALES... 
Indigo.—The sale at the India. House 
began 29th Angust and finished: 12th Sep- 
tember, it consisted of 10,240 chests. .. The 
fine and good indigos sold from 1s..a 1s. Bde. 
per Ib., the good middling and middling. 
qualities about 9d. per Tb., ‘and the infe.. 
riot from 6d. a 9d. per Ib. lower than_the.. 
last_sale’s prices. The whole quantity. 
bought in by the proprietors does not exe, 
ceed 800 to 1000 chests. The prices were: _. 
Fine Blue and Violet |... 7s. 3d. as. 8d- 
Fine Purple and Violet “7s. Od. 7s. 3d- 
Good atthe 6s. Sd. —. 7s. Ode. 
Fine and good Violet ..... 6s. 6d... 6s. 9ds 


Middling ditto .--nenmnney 6s. Od. 6s..Gd. 
Fine and good Violet and “4 
Copper -... wcncocevere OSs Ode, Ofsshthn 


Fine and good Copper 05+ 6d. 65. Od- 
Good ordinary ditto n+. 48 9d... s.3d- 


Ordinary and low 3s. 3d. 4s. 3d 
Fine Madrass vere. None. 
Good ditto oe 6s. Od... 6s. 6d- 


Ordinary ditto eewrenr 45. Gd. 58, 6d. 
No Manilla. Se 
The decline in price was probably owing 
to the sale being much more_ considerable 
than was anticipated, an addition .of 3000 
chests having been declared but. a. short 

time before it commenced. cri 

Tca.—At the tea sale, which began on 
5th September,’ Bohea’'sold’ Td“ to $d. 
per lb. higher than at..the preceding: sales. 
Congou, common, nearly at. the former 
rates ; the fine ‘sorts, Id. to 2d. per Ib. 
lower. 

Spices, &c.—The demand for Spices has 
been very languid. Pimento has been sold_at, 
ateduction, very good quality only realising. 
9d. a 9Fd. "The India Company have. de-....: 
declared another “sale” of “Spices for. the 
13th November :——130,000Ibs. Cinnamon ; — 
50,000ibs. Cloves; 35,000Ibs. Mace; 
100,000lbs. Nutmegs ; 1000lbs. Oil of 
Mace; 1000 tons Saltpetre. 


Oils.—The accounts of the fisheries 
having been successively more and more 
favourable during this year, the prices of 
oil haye “gradually declined, but. not, so 
much as might have been anticipated. The 
produce of the fishery being nearly 16,000 
tunis of oil.. ‘The moderate price. gives rea- 
son to expect a great trade, and the ‘en- 


~quiriés for Greenland oil, are. considerable, 


both for exportation and home consump- 
tion. 2 if Thy aT 
Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—There is. 

a very general enquiry for rum, particularly. 
for export; the request has also, been, in 
some’ ‘meastire, ‘improved. by, the. govern-. .. 
iment’ contract“ for, 100,000. gallons; _ the. . 


oe. ay, - iy £ ! pe He re 
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purchases, are rather extensive, the prices 
are without’ variation: The demand for 
brandy: has subsided ;~few or no sales are 
reported.” 

Tobacco.—There has been very little 
doing in tobacco this month, 

Baltic Produce—Tallow.-~The demand 
for foreign tallow has been limited, and as 
the “arrivals are’ very extensive, a further 
fall of 6d. a 1s. per, cwt. has. taken. place, 
and at the reduction there are few sales. 
The town market is to-day, quoted 61s. 6d. 
which is the same as last week., The de- 
mand for Hemp has. considerably revived, 
and the prices are full 10s. higher. This 
is partly owing to the general improvement 
of trade, and the heavy. market which had 
continued so long, and partly, perhaps, to 
rumours. of intended naval armaments, 
which have led to some speculation. In 
Flax little has been doing. 

Corn.—We have no particular remarks 
to_offer on the corn trade this month. The 
arrivals and averages will be found as 
usual in our Tables. In general, it ap- 
pears that only the finest descriptions of 
grain maintain their prices; all others are 
declining. The reduction in the price of 
oats, though considerable, is, perhaps, not 
yet sO great as was anticipated from the 
opening of the ports. 

Cotton.—The cotton market has been 
in a very depressed state for some weeks. 
The purchases from 15th August to 19th 
September hardly exceeded 2500 bags. 
The following. are the particulars of the 
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last, 1500 bags,previous to: 19th:September; 
viz. 100 Pernams, 154¢s3 200 Bowedsy 12d. 
to, L25d.3 , 60;Berbice,| fair! ‘quality; 13d. 
fine, 14§d.; 40; fair Carriacou, t3d.;°450 
Carthagena,, 103d; tol0Zdiy alli duty paid: 
the following, in bond 3-160: Bengals, 63d, 
to. 63d..; ‘and 460 Surats, 6$d.cto:81d.2 of 
the latter, .the greater: part: was taken” fox 
exportation... The accounts from: Liverpool 
haye: chiefly tended. to check the demand; 
especially the news, that a sale of 13,000 
bags .was, advertised for Friday the 15th. 
The Liverpool..market- was of course still 
more affected, "The accounts from Liver- 
pool” of the 16th state, however, that the 
public sales were very numerously attended, 
and went off yery steadily, the prices of 
Bowed’s having recovered what they had 
previously lost... The sales for four weeks 
previous to the 16th amounted to nearly 
24,000 bags. and the arrivals to 21,000 bags. 
The latest accounts state the market there 
to be very heavy. The market here still 
remains in a very depressed state; the 
demand, which was very limited, has en- 
tirely subsided, owing to a large sale declar- 
ed by, the Hast India Company. The pur- 
chases forthe week ending yesterday are 
only,...Bengals, 220 bags » 63d. a 73d. 
Surats, 140... 64d. a 85d 
In our Eighth Number we gaye a compas 
rative statement. of the cotton-wool import- 
ed. in the first six months of 1819, and of 
the same period of 1820; we here subjoin 
a statement for. the first. eight) months. of 
these, two years. 


Statement of Cotton-W ool.in 1820, compared with first Eight Months in 1819. 


From’ whence 1820 1819 Increase Decrease 
Brazil and’ Portugal ne neernrrrennenen LIBIID 85565 32634 
PION ge co re nenaenep St vorconnsencenecencarcem, chet) Lik 147479 94406 
North America 2. -~ weve 280589 182923 $7666 pti 
West Indies and Spanish Colonies -.. ~~ 9080 6202 2871 cane 
Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam ... 13255 14571 1316 
France and Holland Sue smels sath naiataiet 4 Wap fa) 74 1199 peas 8 
Smyrna... : — 765 658 107 Petraes 
eee TL 216 1816 
478265 437688 136299 95722 
Increasé vinnie 186299 
Decrease swkeee I9S7T2ZS 


- Total Increase. °40577 


The increase of importation has beefi proportionably greater inthe twolast months $ 


those in the first six being about 25,000 bags, and 15,000. in the two last. 


We-again 


have to notice the immense increase of importation from North America; andthe: Bra: 


zils, and’ the decrease from the, East. Indies. 


This. decrease has.almost.arisén::in theam-— 


portation in the Port of London, which 1s 86,000 bags; and the increasechas beemin 
the importations into Liverpool and Glasgow, especially Liverpool. 


ForrtIGN COMMERCE. 

Archangel, Vth August.—Lainseed has 
been in great demand;. the last price paid 
was 32 roubles, and it is ‘now. entirely 
cleared off. “In ‘other respects trade has 
been very dull; but as many ships. have 
arrived within these “few days we hope 
that business will soon ‘become more brisk. 


Riga, 25th August.—Flaw much on- dese" 
mand ;, Cut; Badstub and .Ristemare diffi 
cult to be, had at. the quotations...“ Marien: 
burg crown 90 r,3,ditto’ cut: 45.1 Thiesen-~ 

_ hausen,and Drusiana, Rakitzer, white47 dr: 
to 48x. 5 (grey,.45 to 46x35 cut, Badstub, 
white, 425 7-3 greys 39 1. ;5Ristenthree~* 
band, 3531.3 Tow, lor. Hemp main- 
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tains its prices. Clean Polish, 113 15 ditto 
Ukraine, 106.3 Polish: outshot,, 93x. 5 
Ukr. ditto, 80.; Pol. Pass. 83; Ukr, ditto, 
69'r.; 'Torse, 48.t0 49 x,,, Hemp, oil, 118 tr. 
asked, 115.,offered.—Seeds. crushing lin- 
seed is held. at:21 to 26x. 3 but there.1s less 
doing than hitherto; 8 r-,haye been agreed 
to for new linseed, to -be delivered in. the 
middle of September; but only 737. are 
now offered .on this condition —Corn.. The 
harvest seems not to be good in Courland, 
either in quantity or.quality: the accounts 
from the interior of Russia are likewise such 
as not to favour the expectation of a good 
harvest: the wet having done much da- 
mage. Little, however, is doing in all kinds 
ef grain. Among our imported articles 
coffee maintains its price, our supply hav- 
ing been but moderate; price, 41 to 47 
copecs per Ib., according to quality. Of 
sugars, especially raw, we have had large 
supplies, and more are expected ; this has 
depressed the prices. 

St. Petersburg, 25th August.—Tallow, 
yellow candle, 166r.; white ditto, 1o8r.5 
common soap, 150 r.—Flax, 12 head, 
150 r.; 9 head, 128 to 130 r.—Hemp, 
clean, 88 to 92; outshot, 73 to 78x. Other 
export articles dull of sale and declining in 
price. 

Little business has been doing in co- 
lonial and other imported articles since the 
purchases for the fair have ended. 

Danzig, 5th September.—Corn. The 
demand for wheat remains very limited, 
400 fl. were lately paid for a parcel of high 
mixed. ‘The prices of rye and barley can- 
not be stated as there is no demand what- 
ever. Since the importation of oats is free 
in England several parcels have been pur- 
chased at 140 to 150 florins. Hamburgh 
and. English refined sugars have been 
bought for exportation at 17 fl. 18fl. and 
18fl. 10; and fine ordinary coffee at 46 gr. 

Copenhagen, 2d September.—Since the 
opening of the English ports for oats, this 
article has been in great demand here.: Our 
stock is, at this moment, small, but' we 
shall soon have a fresh supply, especially 
as the harvest in all Zealand is better than 
it has been in the memory of the oldest 
people. 

Hamburgh, \6ih .September.— Coffee. 
The: demand. extremely brisk, in ‘conse- 
quence of orders. from the interior; for fine 
and good ordinary St. Domingo, 145 to 
148; good ordinary Jamaica, 145; good 
middling, 15, has been:paid, -but-mo: more 
can. be obtained at those prices. Cheribon 
in- casks sold at 142%, and 15 was asked for 
good qualities:in- bags: nothing done in’ the 
finer. descriptions excépt a small “parcel of 
Berbice, for. which 16d. haye been paid,— 
Sugars. The demand for taw’sugars has 
become more .brisk;. ‘white, “especially 
fine and dry, evenof good middling. qua- 


lity, is so far clearetl off that the‘oriters not’ 
yet executed are, with difficulty, coripleted, * 
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Heese SS 
and: seldom in, one, parcel. Some'sales of 
middling, and fine’ Brazil brown, have 
taken placé at Of onan averages, and.seve- 
ral hundred chests of\-browh sHavatinah. at 
82 to 9; English lamps slave snore sought 
after, but not dearer; ‘good middling may 
be had at Tld/sierashed without demand:— 
Tea. Fine ‘Congo! Souchong,:Haysanchin, 
and Hyson, “ave"in- great request; young 
Hyson, or Utziin, is almost entirely cleared 
off. — Cotton. The ‘thief deriand is for Ben- 
gals and Surats. The market is: well sup- 
plied. ‘ ; 
Amsterdani; 12th: Sept.—The failure of 
the houses of Justus'de Briyn-and Co., 
and of J. H. Van’ Wolframsdorff, both of 
Dordrecht, whose’ chief: businéss, was’ in 
corn and rape oil;\ and the japprehension 
that these bankruptcies may be followed by 
others, both there*and at. Antwerp,, have 
had a very injurious effect.on oux corn 
trade, and caused a general decline | in | the 
prices. 

Genoa, 9th Sept.—There: is very little 
doing in all the branches. of trade.— 
Sugars sold merely for consumption, and. 
with some facilities. —Cofee nearly, the 
same, but, however, it is less. neglected, 
and the prices keep up.—Hides in request ; 
2000 have been sold at 120 livres the can- 
taro.—Corn lower, our stock being consi- 
derable. The only considerable sale this 
week is a parcel of Odessa wheat at 21 
livres per emine: it has been embarked 
ostensibly for Naples, but the real destina- 
tion is probably Palermo, as also of two 
other cargoes. 

Trieste, 8th Sept.—Little has been do- 
ing here lately, but it is probable. that 
much business might be done if we had ar- 
rivals of coffee, cocoa, Brazil hides, Pi- 
mento, and clayed sugars, our stock being 
very small. ‘The first arrivals may be ex- 
pected to go. off rapidly, and leave room for 
those which, may come after, so as to keep 
up an activity in, our market not common 
in autumn.__Corn may be expected’to rise 
though little is doing ; the best wheat 5 fl. ; 
Maize steady at 34f.; oats and rye scarce, 
and above 3fl. might be had for them.— 
Oil has fallen, and seems likely to fall still 
lower; Apulia, 34 fl.; Provence and Genoa, 
4] fi., without request. An extraordinary 
storm of hail on the Ist inst. has done un- 
exampled damage in all Ftioul. ‘The vines 
have suffered dreadfully, so that the produce 
is expected to be 70,000 milleroles Iess than 
it would: have been: wine has risen in con- 
sequence from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Odessa, 10th Avjgi—The, wheat harvest 
is said to be but indifferent in all the coun- 
tries which supply dur market, and the 
quility’ does not-seént tobe good; it 1s pro- 
bable the evil is’ exaggerated: However, 
the orders ‘from’ France’ ‘and: Etaly contri- 
bute to raise the pricé; good Wheat is diffi- 
‘ult-to be procared, and not to be thad un- 
der 181 'v to T8e ye per chetwert. 
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ise WORKS’ PREPARING 


Mis. Hutton is preparing; a. second. yo- 
lume of The Tour of Africa,” which will 
embrace the Southern Portion :,.a third vo- 
lume will complete the circuit, 

Mr. Swainson is about to publish the first 
number of his Zoological, Illustrations. 

Pr. Sir A. B. Faulkner-has in the press 
a Treatise on°the Plagues with, Observa- 
tions on its’ Prevention, Character, and 
Treatment. 

Axchdeacon Pott is preparing a volume 
of Sermons on the Fasts and. Festivals of 
the Church of England. 

Myr. E. Morgan, surgeon, will soon 
publish, Practical Observations. on the 
Nature and Cure of: Dropsies. and Diseases 
of the Skin, illustrated by several cases. 

Sir R. Ki Porter has in the press, Tra- 
vels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, &c. in 
1817-18219-20, with Engravings of Anti- 
quities. 

Mr. Edward Grainger, jun. is preparing 
a Concise System of Anatomy, for the 
Use of Medical Students. 

The Rey. J. B. Hollingworth is printing 
Lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, delivered 
in the Church of St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

Traits and Trials, a Novel, in two vo- 
lumes, will soon appear. 

The Life of William Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from original and scarce Documents, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Outlines of Midwifery : developing its 
Principles and Practice, with illustrative 
lithographic Engravings, in 1 vol. 12me. 
principally designed for Students; by 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L. 5., will ap- 
pear early in the present month. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Minister of St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow, has in the press 
a yolume of Discourses on ‘* The Appli- 
cation of Christianity to the Commercial 
and Ordinary Affairs of Life.” — 8vo. 

Mr. Godwin will shortly publish a new 
work under the title—‘‘ Of Population ; 
an Inquiry concerning the Power of Increase 
in the Numbers of Mankind: being an 
Answer to Mr. Malthus’s Essay on that 
Subject.” — 

Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, has in the press, 
Franingham, andits Agriculture ; a Treatise 
designed to show the Utility of applying the 
New System) of Agriculture to small Farms. 


Works Preparing: for Publication. 
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FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Book of Nature Laid’ Oper, invz 
popular Survey of the” Phenomena’ and 
Constitution. of ‘the “ Universe, “and: the 
Appearances of Nature diring’cach Month 
in the Year: by theRev. W. Hutton, M.A.; 
is now preparing for publication. 

Mr. W. G. Rogers will publish, early 
in October, an Engraving of the Warwick 
Vase, in the Lithographic Manner. 

Shortly will be published, the First 
Number of a Progressive Series of Orna- 
mental Sketches, original and selected ; 
drawn on Stone, by W. G. Rogers. 

A new Edition of an Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Sauptures, by Thomas H. Horne, M.A., 
in four large 8vo. volumes, is now in the 
press. As the third volume will consist 
principally of New matter, it is intended 
to print an extra number of that volume, 
for the accommodation of the purchasers 
of the former edition. 

Mr. Ackerman announces for publication, 
by subscription, a Picturesque Tour of the 
Seine, from Paris to the Sea, embracing 
the greater part of Normandy, with twenty 
coloured engravings. 

Mr. Ackerman has also in the press the 
Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of a Wife, 
with coloured Plates; uniform with the 
two former Tours of Dr. Syntax. 

An Account of the most memorable 
Battles and Sieges since the Fall of Troy > 
classed and arranged to afford a View of 
their respective Consequences on tie moral 
Condition of Mankind, by G. Haliton, M.A- 


is nearly ready for publication. 


The History of the Zodians, an Ancient 
People, from the Foundation to the final 
Extinction of that Nation, by the author 
of ‘“* The Travels and Observations “of 
Hareach, the Wandering Jew,” will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

The Visits of Hareach, the Wandering 
Jew, to the most Celebrated Characters 
that have appeared ia the World since the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
by the Rev. T. Clark, is now printing, 
and nearly ready. 

Sir James BE. Smith is about to publish 
a Grammar of Botany, with plates, Svo- 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a Romance, 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter, 3 vols. 12mio., 
will appear in a few days. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Sciences, and 
Fine Arts. 

The History, and Antiquities of the, Col- 
legiate and Cathedral Church of St.Patrick, 
near Dublin, from. its Foundation in 1190 
to the year 1819... By. William, Monck 
Mason. 4to. 31. 35, 

A Drawing Book, consisting, of Lessons 
on Landscape, Marine, and Architectural 

Viorsiii, 


Subjects. By C. J.-M. Whichelo. No. I. 
As. 6d. 

Costume of the Lower Orders of Lon- 
don, painted and engzayed from Nature. 
By T. UL. Busby. 4to.. 1% 4s. Plates 
coloured 2/,. 8s. 

Biography. 

Memoirs of the Life of Andrew Hofer, 
containing an Account of the ve 

yal 
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cing theo Tyndl nditring) thd: ae ane Btio. 
is. 6d. Md O10! 
~slV ssianotno Ldiucatton,.) of wend 

1 Principles;, 008 (Education, "Fatal eabeael! 
: Mou: and{ Physicals: by: ithe Rew Tat 

Carpenter, Jal; Doct By ov 289! 0 

ash heh Establishmertts of Mi’ (shia 
de Fellenberg, lat! Hoffwyls:considered: with 
sreferen¢e to their Clainyiuponothe attention 
of, Menoino public Stations.) i By the Count 
Louis de; Villeyieille. .o.8vo.i:2s.c sewed: 

The. Wonders of :the:Heavens Displayed, 
ina» popular: Manner, :and: illustrated by 
Quotations from’ ithé Poets, -with numerous 
Engravings. 01 2inas) 88. 

History. 

The Parliamentary \Débates 3 forming a 
continuation of the.,Work entitled, The 
Parliamentary History of England, Ee 
lished under the superintendance of T. 
Hansard; new Series, commencing Hy, 
the Accession of. George the Fourth. Vol. I. 
‘Royal 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
have distinguished the Reign of George 
ew ; accurately described and methodically 
arranged. By Jehoshaphat Aspin. 18mo. 
Coloured Plates, “14s. 

Law. 

The Trial of ris Christopher ,De- 
lano, “and others,’ the Crew, of the Brig 
William, of Live! pool, for Piracy ; before 
Sir Thomas’ Maitland, at Malta. 8vo. 
382’ 6d. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Le Dentiste de Ja Jewhesse, or the W ay 
to have Sound ‘and Beautiful ‘Teeth. By 
J. R. Duval. 8yo.. 7s. 

A’'Poxicologi¢al Chart, in which are ex- 
hibited, at one Vi iew, the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment, and Modes of detecting the various 
Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, ita Antval, 
according ’ td ‘the. latest Experiments and 
Observatisis. By a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 2s. 6d. 

Ae “Sketeh of ‘the. History and Cure of 
Febrile Diseases, more particularly as they 
appear in the West Indies among the So]- 
diers “of the British “Arn ny, By Robert 
Jackson,"'M.-D. > 2 vols: 8vo. the Se¢ond 
Edition; with many Additions. 

The, Hunterian Oration delivered before 
the Royal” College of Surgeons, London, 
Feb. 21, 1820." By Anthony Carlisle, 
eR: ss: iF Vi. S. 4to. 4s. 

Elements: of" the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. Designed for the Use of Students. 

$y George Gregory, M. D, Svo. 105,,6d. 

Hectures on the Structure and Physiology 
of ‘the Patts composing the’ Skeleton, ‘and 
on the’ Diseases Of: the Bones and Jéints of 
‘the “Arama Body, ‘&e. By, Ji ames ‘Wilson, 
¥. Re B.S OVOe base? 

An. Historic Sketch, of the Ciliises; ‘Pro- 
gress, Extent, and M ortality of ee Con, 
tagious Pa épideinic | in ‘Treland during 
the’ Years’ “1817, Ags, and 18190 ‘By 
“William Harty, “M.’B.”” 8yo.° 16a),0 


os WAS ately Published. Oe. 


ek 


A 2 iscelianvors..” 
: An! sTntroduetion td! sphien: Knowledge of 


‘Fungusses$ inténdedto, bring’ inte® INDtice 


this muchncelécted (Tribe wt! ‘Wegetitiles. 
Plates. 12hio.¢ Gel zlov & ent Yo 

Select’ Fables ;1swith @ats" aeatncl and 
engraved by Phorrlas and Joti . Bewiek, 
and others, "previous "to the “Vice? F780 - 
together with a°*Meémoirs'and @ ‘Destriptive 
Catalogue: of ‘the Works of Messts.. Be- 
wick. “Demy 8¥o2' 15s! be dg Svol Th Ts. 
imperial 8vot Lie 1 Le. Gdio "3 

Bichat ‘on Life’ and Death's brihslated by 
FP. Goldes!Bvescgs ty: 

Aphorisms, or a Glance at Hunan” Na- 
ture. rhc a4 SV0L Bs. Odi 

A Letter toSvC. Whitbread} Esqi iP. 
by the Revo Jw. Cunningham, MISAS 6d. 

An Englishwonian’s Letter to" Mis? Han - 

nah More, on the present: Crisis!’ 8yo0.°'Ts, 

The British Botanist, ora! Pamiliat’ Tn - 
troduction to the’ Science of ‘Botany’3° with 
16 plates. 12mo. 7s.-6d. 

Novels, Drama, §c. 

Exchange no Robbery, or the, Diamond 
Ring; a Comedy, in Three Acts. Syo. ds. Gd. 

The Vampire, a romantic Melo- dran ma, 
in Three Acts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Poetry. 

The Harp of the Desert, containing the 
Battle of Algiers ;,with ee ‘Picees an 
Verse.” By Ishmael Fitzadam, a Seaman. 
Svo. 5s. Od. 

Jack. Randall’s Diary, or Proceedings 
at the House of Call for Genius; edited by 
Mr. Breakwindow: to which “are added. 
several of Mr..B.’s $,tanor Pieces., i Ass eisPar- 
Svo. 4s, 

The Cheltenham Mail Of ov or Letters 
from , Gloucestershire ;’ 4 ‘edited by. Peter 
Quince, the Younger. 12mo. 59.60, 

Tiicoloy rig lie 

Lectures on the "Lempor ‘and Spirit. of 
the Christian Religion 3. first “written and 
delivered to the Inmates of a, large Public 
Asylum, and now, published: and addressed 
to the numerous Parties which agitate and 
divide this Empire... By Matthew Allen, 
E. AM. R: M.S. E-2&¢., BVO. GS 

The ‘History ‘of Religious Liberty, from 
the earliest Period to the Death, of George 


the Third. By the Rev. R. Brooke, ‘ 2 Vols. 
8vo, LL Ts. 
A. Sermon ,on Confirmation. BY, the 


Rev. H.'S. Cassan. “8y0. Is, Ode on 
Lectures on. the Holy Trinity, “By 
the Rev. Edward Andrews, LL.D. 8yo. 7s. 
A Sermon preached i in the Parish Chureh 
of Henley, August 22,1820, before’ the 
Chancellor. of the Diocese of Oxtord. By 
the Rey. J.B. Sumner, M.A. Byo,, 1s, Gd. 
A’ Defence of, ise Baptism; a_‘Term.,; of 
Communion,” in Answer “to the Rev. Fe 
Hall’s Reply, . oBY., the Rew Joseph, King- 
horn." 8vo. 6s. 
Family Devotion, a, Course, ‘of hdtine 
and Evening. Prayers | Ki Four, Weeks. By 
Joseph Jones, M.A. 12mo. 


a. ia ; an Sh 
¥ . $ ae 42 - 


Cerpowe 
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Voyages, Lravels, and, Topography. 
onl ravels through; Englands: Wiales;. and 


“Sestlansh: in, the Year 1816. By-Dr..S.'H. 


-mey andAutumn,of 1819. 


Spiker, Hilmariah to his. Majesty the uate 
“of Prussia. 2 vols. L2mo.ol4@.) 
nis Ho Piespresqte Tour: -fronyi Geneva to 


Milan. by, W ay:.of the Simplony>with i388 


colonred.plates. Imperial: 8vo.2h)1 2s 6d. 
ipelections (from; |Lettets, written, during 
a Tour. to the United Statés, in. the Sum- 
/l2mo. 58. 

A Tour through a) Part ofthe: Nether- 


lands,'. France, ..and,,Switzerland,' in the 
Year 1817. By Thomas Heger. Syo. 


10s... 6d.,,j 


Account ofia Rourd in ssNonadindy ; ; under- 


«talen,,chiefly, for ‘the Purpose. of Investi- 


gating ithe Architectural Antiquities of the 
Dutchy, with,Observations, on its History, 
the Country, »and.-its Inhabitants. | By 
Dawson,,Purner, Esq. A. Mok. R.S. &c. 


j2.yols, Royal 8vo.. 34 13s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 

“Imported by. Treuttel and Wurtz. 

‘'Laveaux, Nouveau Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Francaise, 2 vols. 4to. 3/. 35. 

Jacquelin, le Sang des Bourbons; Ga- 
lerie historique des Rois et Princes de cette 
Maison depuis Henri LV. jusqu’a nos, jours. 
2 vols. 4to. avec 22,Portraits, 4/. 10s. 

Lettres ‘de Saint-James. Connais-toi, 
toi-meme, 8vo. Généve,, 3s. 6d, 

‘Comte Achille de Jouftroy, les Fastes de 


VAnarchie, ou Précis chronologique des 


Evénemens mémorables., de., Révolution 
Francaise, depuis 1789, jusqu’en, 1804, 
tom. ie 8vo. LOs, 

“TPAtihée et la Pattié, ou Histoire Géné- 
rale des Institutions Militaires dela France 
pendant la Révolution, tom. I. 8vo. 8s. 

Notice , Historique,.pour servir, a)’ His- 
toire de. Napoléon Buonaparte, contenant 
des Détails inédits sur ]’Enlevement.,du 
Pape Pre VII, en 1819. Gvo. 2s. 

Janin, Campagne de Waterloo, ou Re- 


Marques Critiques et Histoniques sur POuy- 


tage du Général (rourgaud. 8vo..2s, 6d, 

‘Le Vi isir, ou Hisroire du’ Premier ,.Mi- 
nistre, Favori du “Roi, de. Kaboul; conte- 
nant ‘des détails sur ses ancétres, te pean 
Sance, SeS voyages, ses aventures,. ses a- 
mours; et sur les moyens qu’il a employes 
pour parvenir au plus haut degré de fayeur 
et, de puissance. » 8yo. Ts. 

L’Homme des Gibeaux, ou Nouvelles 
Pretives dela Conjuration de M. Elie de 
Gazes~ et Consorts,.. pone la Légitimité. 
Byo. Ys. Gd. 

Ch; Nodier, Mélatices a Litterature et 
dé Critique ;“imis et, “Ordre et publiés , par 
‘Alexandre Barginet de Grenoble. 2 vols. 
Bv0. 17. 

Viconité de Saint ‘Chaitlang! ahi Stine 
@Impot fondé sur les principés » ‘de i‘ ‘Hyco- 
nome Politique,” Bvo. 10s. 

Pertussier, F Ortification’ paevOionnanes 


ns Works lately Published. 


‘moire (str! lesiPonts) Militairesy! 
les! passtiges:| dey Rivisresyle plas: rephargiia 


Nayigation de la mer Noire, &e, 
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8¥o.lavec um Atlas desi planchee; erat in 
folio, 1/. 16s. 
Drieu, le Gade» dh Do donvicr: Mé- 


agoritenant 


bles exécutésjusqu'a nos! jouts,. et’ les) prin- 
cipesidél art du ePontonnierielAyvede des 


‘figures eb une:catte/delilesLobawoUvo. 10s. 


Chandricide;Crezanhes; Antig aités' de la 
Ville ode Sdintestetidir: Département’ dela 
Charente. Enfénietire, .imédites! nouvellement 
expliqutesyiavec figureso e4toioL 5s. 

Traité dé la partie méddnique dw chirur- 
gien Dentiste, par de la Barre: ‘2 vols) 8yo, 
42 plates. 1820. Paris LL '8s. 


Imported by Dulausand Co: 37, Soho- 
SY UATE. 


Amour, (7) au grand trot, ou la Gau- 
driale en Diligence, 18mo. 1820... Paris. 

2s. 6d. 

Education par if: Sibi ou. Ecole des 
jeunes Gens, Extraits de Rollin, Bossuet, 
&c. 12mo. plates. 1820. Paris. 5s. 

Cours complet des Maladies des Yeux, 
&c, par Delarue. 8yo. 10s. 

Beautés de 1’ Histoire, des Voyages, ou le 
Laharpe de la Jeunesse. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Plates., 1820.,Paris. I3s. 

Moniteur, (le), Medical, ou Lecons. et 
Remedes a.donner avant larriyée du Me- 
dicin, ‘par, Huyet. ‘12mo..1820, Paris. 3s. 

Hermite (le petit) du faubourg Ste, Ger- 
main. , 12mo, 1820. Paris. 5s..: 

Tableau (nouveau) de 1’Amour, conjugal 
par Bausquet, 2 vols. 12mo, BOSS 1820. 
Paris. 8s. 

Vergani, Bellezze della poesia, “Htalia ana. 
12mo9. 1819. 5s. 

Carbonari (les) . ou. le Tone ag “Sang. 

2 vols. 12mo. 1820. 8s. 

Habitans, (les), de l'Ukraine, par Ma- 
madoiselle D’Hautpoul., 3 vols, .,.12me- 
1820. Paris. 12s. 

Boccaccio, Decamerone, thick 39m. 
front. 1820. Fironze 12s. , 

Essai Historique, sur le Commerce et la 
par, An- 
thoine. Svo. Mayos. 1820, Paris. 11s. 

Promenades de Paris, a, Bagneres, fiye- 
1820, Paris. Ss. 

Precis de I’Histoire des Jesnites, par 
Charvellac. 8vo. 1820. 8s. 

“Paris, St. Cloud, et les Departemens; ou 
Bonaparte,. sa Famille et,sa Cour,, reeneil. 
Anecdotes. 3 yols., Byo, 1820. . Paris. 
Tr, 4c, 

*Flemens.de Perspective Pratique, a. FU- 
sage des Artistes, &c. pa Valenciennes, 
do. 1820. ‘Paris, 2d. Edit. 10. T4s. 

_Consery ation (de la). des, Enfans pendant 
la’ Grossesse, “&c. pat. " Saucerette. - 18mo. 
1620._ Paris, 1s, 9 oe 
; Dissertation sur |’ Origine, ) Inyention et 
le Perfectignnement . -de “PIniprimerie, & Ke 
par “Konning, trad, duu Hollandais., &yo, 
many ‘plates. AS 319. Amsterdam. 16s... 
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Représentations et Déclaration de plu- 
sieurs Deputés des Cortés 4 Ferdinand. V IT. 
en 1814, trad de I’Espagne. 8vo. 1820. 
Paris. 4s. 

Projet: de la::Proposition ‘de> PActe d's 
Aeeisation  cvoritrée’ Monsieur Te Dic De- 
cazes,, pair,de #rance- a. soumettre ada 
Chambre de 1820;par. | Monsieur Clausel, 
de’ Cansereties. '8yo. Paris.” 7s. 


Imported by I. 1. Bohte, 
Covent Garden. 
CLASSICS. 

Albii 'Tibulli Garmina.ex:Recens. et cum 
Animady. I.) Geo Huschkiiv “2 vols. 8vo. 
Lips. 1820.) 10. 10s, 

Arcadius de Accentibus-e Codd. Parisien- 
sis. primum, edidit EK. H. Barkerus, vo. 
5. 1826. . 14s. 

Benedict. Observationesin Sophoclis Sep- 
tem Trageedias. vo. ib) 1820. 7s. 6d. 
charta script. 9s. Gd. 

= charia opt. 14s. 

Blumenbach Decas sexta Collectionis 
sue Craniorum diversarum Gentium. illus- 
trata. 4to. Gotting. 1620. 4s. 

Codices, Arabicos, Persicos, Turcicos, 
Bibliotheca Cesareo Regio Palatina Vin- 
dobonensis reeens. I. Von Hammer. folio, 
Vindeb. 1820... 12s. 

Icones Plantarum Sélectarum’ Horti Re- 
gii Botanict Berolinensis cum Descript. et 
Colendi RationesAutoribus H. F. Tumk et F. 
Otto!4to: Fase. 1. Berol. 129. 12s. 

Meckeli. Tabule A ratomico-Pathologice, 
Soo folio. Fass: 2. Lipsi 1820. 1. 18s. 

Reuss. Repertorium Commentationum a 
Societatibus- itt. editarum, &c, 4to. vol. 
14. Gotting. 1820. 18s. 

Commentationes Societat. Reg. Scienti- 
arum Gottingensis recentiores, 4to. vol. 4. 
ad As 1616-18, Goitting. 1820. 1. 16s. 

Reichenbach Monogtaphia Generis A- 
conit. Iconibus omnium Speicer. Color. ill. 
Latine .et,, Germanice. Folio, vol. 1. Lips. 
1820. 1l 16s. 


Pork-street, 
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Foreign Works Imported—Eeclesiastical Preferments. 


Qc 


Schleussner Novus Thesaurus Philolo- 
gico-criticus, sive Lexicon in LXX et reli- 
quos Interpret. Grecos. ac Scriptores 
Apocryphos Vetetis Testamenti post Bie- 
lium et alios. 8vo.: vol.Iet:2.) Lips. 1820. 
12. 10s. old lox INSEL “Dik 
charta, script. 11. 163. 
chartas opts: 212s. 


GERMAN woilli 1 

Bode Astronomisches ‘Yahrbuch, fiir''das 
Jahr. 1822. 8vo, Berl. 1819..,42s5: | 

Wachler Vorlesungen: tiber die! Ges¢his 
chte der deutschen Nationalliteratur.. 2 bde. : 
8vo. Frankf. 1820. 1d,,1s. 

Maximilian (Prinz vori Neuwied) Reise 
nach Brasilien in den Jahren, 1815 bis 1817: 
Ato. vol. 1. mit foho Altas von»Kupfern' und 
Karten. Frankf. 1820. 41. 4s. 

——— Dasselbe Werk bessere Ausgabe. 
61. 6s. 

Niebelungen Tied (der) zum ‘erstenmal 
in der altesten Gestalt aus der St. Galler 
Urschrift herausgegeben dursh Fy H.' yon- 
der Hagen. 8yo. Bresl. 1820. 18s. 

Heldenbuch (das) von Iran, aus' dem 
Schah Nameh des Ferdussi von I. Gorres. 
2 bde. 8vo. mit il Kupf Berl. 1820. 
12. 16s. 

Horn Umrisse zur Geschichte’ und Kritik 
der schénen Literatur Deutschlands.. bis 
1818. 8vo. ib. 1819. 9s. 

Herder Erinnerungen ‘aus seinem Leben, 
herausgegeben , von J... G., Miller.,.2 bde. 
Syvo. 'Tiibing. 1820.12 10s 

Retschs 26 Umrisse zu Goethes Faust, 
mit Erklarungen der Kupfer, in engl, und. 
deutsch. Text. 4to. 1b. 1819..; 13s, 

Fouqué Lodoiska ein’ Romani 
8yvo.’ Leipsig, 1820. 17.'Ts 

Ida, em) Roman. » 3: bde.'1 8ve2. 
Berk 1820. Ve Fs: 
der Leibeigne.,. Schauspiel.  8yo, 
ib. 1820. 8s. i 
Fragniente aus dém Leben der 
heutigen Welt... Svo. 1b.)1820. 85. 


3'bde. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL: PREFERMENTS,, &e. 


The Kev. John Johnson, B.B. Felloiv of Mag: 
dale Cabllereys Oxford, has beemnoninated to the 
donntivelof Gaudford Oxfordshire.—The-Reviaht 
Rudves (Pup. of imelouse, is appointed by Price 
Leopald todiarbis Royals Biwbness’s Chaplainis+ 
Thesereweramy Davy Maaddoto the: rectory of 
Hethrsétto with’ Cantelotfy Morfolk.—Phe Revi 
Kidswvard Ward, late cunatecof Westbury, Obaplain 
to Lord RessnioresDie Rev. ThomasCalvert, Bedi 
Norrisian Profrsdom.éf Divinity;au thee Univer- 
sity ofaCuintb sides ito ithe rector goof Wimslow,. in 
thectliecesd of Qhesteiy! the samecbeing vasant “by 
an act of Simony.—The Bishop of bineolu has ap: 
pointed thé ev. Plenty aye, Bonney, rectom of 
Clitte) andoonewf, tedprébends-of(Lincoln Cathe- 
dralyhistorlsiip’s examining haphuads-Thehev. 
Vhomas Séfreibeéa; o.fo,cthe -rectiry, ofiBradivell, 
new che, Seb diksesiHDhenskevi Thomas W yine; 
to .thredivin¥ lof iSiti-Nicholw; inyhereford.+Phie 
Rev. Chartes Kendrick Prescot, to th®rectoruof 
Stockport, in thacroom of his latetather.—The 


Rev, James Fox, BLASorst, John’s Colleze, Canz- 


bites 48, abpoimte tl’ domestio ‘Chaplain’ to Vis; 
cotnt “Galiay. The Hey? William ° Hard witke, 
rector of Outwell, in Norfolk, is appointed donies- 


tic chaplain to Lord Gwydit.—The Rev. John 
Thornhill, M. A. toithe rectoryof Middleton, in 
Teasdale, in. the county. of Durham,—The. Rey. 
John Holmes, A. M, to the rectory or st. Ni¢holas 
with AllSaints’ annexed, in Southe!lmhain, Sutfolk. 
—The Rey., George Oliver, of Grimsby, has been 
apovifited domestic Chaplain to Lord Kensington. 
—The Rev, T. F. Ford Bowes, of, Foxtalls, has 
been appointed Chaplain to the Kine.—The. Rev. 
Henry Chajoner,. B. A. chaplain, to the Duke .of 
Sussex, to the vicarage of Alne—The Rev. Thomas. 
Turner Roe, tothe rectory of Benington, Lincoln. 
shire.—Thé,. Hon,, and. Right Rey. George. rel- 
ham, D. D. late-Bishop of Exeter, , is elected, Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, ,by the Dean and Chapter, of the 
Cathedral, agreeably to his Majesty’s royal recom- 
mendation to them directed for that, purpose.—The 
tev. Henry Blunt, yicar of Clare, one ‘of the chap- 
Jains of his Grace the Duke‘ of Richmond.—Dr, ° 
Carey is tO vacate the vicarage of Sutton on, the 
Forest, and the HonaMr. Pellew. so0nof Lord Ex 
mouth, isto bé the new vicar. (York Gazette).— 
The Rey. Frederic Leathés, 3. Ay to thé’ bettories 
of Gréat and ‘Little Livermere, Suffolk... 
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_{.T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the éountry iy 


C8 .aqnl Gaxetielid ngs. 

Bird, Henry y, Bristol, cheese-factor, Att. Dix, 10, 
Symond’s S-itny Chancery- lane, Lendon. C. 

Browne, Wm: Henry, late of London, but now of 
Bristol, broker sAtts, Price, W illiams and-W hite, 
Lincoln’s-i inn, London. C. 

Edwards, William, Battle, Sussex, toyman, Att. 
Benton, Unioa-street, Southwark.. CG. 

Greaves, Joseph, Birmincham, victualler, Att: 
Smith, 31, Basinghall- street, Londor, C. 

Harrison, Henry; and Bernard Cowvan, merchants, 
Lawrence- Pountney-lane; London. "Atts. Tilson 
and Préton, 29, OS street. 'T. 

Hilton, Christopher;OverDarwen,near Blackburn, 
Lancashire, whitster, <Atts: Clarke, Richards, 
and Metcalf, Chancery-lane.. C, 

King, George, Norwich, brandy-merchant. <Atts. 
Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-square, Lon- 
don. C 

Moule, Benjani, Stone, Staffordshire, innkeeper. 
Att. Wheeler, Castle-street, Holborn.” C. 

Redhead, Tyras, Ulverston, Lancashire, mercer. 
Atts, Baxter and Bowker, 9, Gray’s-inn-place, 
Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Royle, Johh Few, Pall-mall, Middlesex, fancy- 
paper manufacturer. Atts. Tottie, Richardson, 
and Gaunt, Poultry, London, and at Leeds. T. 

Stevens, Richards, Banstead, Surrey, cordwainer, 
shopkeeper, Att. Reed; Mark-lane. in 

Williams, Edward, Edmonton, Middlesex, grocer. 
Att. Gellibr: and *Austin- friars. T. 


Gazette—Aug. 8. 

Hully, ‘Christopher, Lancaster, twine manufac- 
turer., Atts. Bell.and Broderick, Bow Church- 
yard, London. C. 

Ring, Sarah, Bristol; earthenware and glass dealer. 
Atts..Adlington and Gregory, Bedford- row, Lon- 
don, C. 

Toller, Edward, Godmanchester, Huntingdonshire, 
corn merchant. Ati) Clennell, Staple’s-inn, Lon- 


don, .C. 
Gazette —Aug, 12. 

Machan, Luke, Shefheld, miliwright. Att. Capes, 
9, Gray’s-ittn) London. -€! 

May, (Admund,and John May, Bristol, school- 
masters. Att. Williams, -Red-Lion-square, :Lon- 
don. © 

Mills, Huimphiey, parish of Collumpton,-Devon- 
shire, fellmonger. Att. Brutton) 06, Old Broad- 
street, -Londone G. 

Neal, Charles, Brimscombe, in’Minchin Hamp- 
ton, Gloucestershire, engineer. -Atts.: Vizard 
and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields,Dondon, C. 

Rollingson, William, Sutton-upon-Trent, Not- 
SPE baat vietualler. Att. Froveatt, 4, Hare- 
court, Temple, London. C. 

Taylor, John Thomas, Merton, Surrey, silk ma- 
nufacturer. Att. Edmonds, 19, Skinner r-street, 
Snow-hill. T. ; 

Wright, Charles, Hackney, Middlesex, victualler. 

Att. Pope, Old Bethlem,. T. 


Gazette Ang 15. 

Armitage, Joseph, Hishiten: im, saw-maker, Afts, 
Bousfield Unit Williams, Bouvrie-street, Fleet- 
street, London, C. 

Coupland, Robert. Wilsford, . Bridlington-quay, 
Bridlington, Yorkshire, linen-draper. Att. Bat- 
tye,,€ hiasic y-Jane.. London. ¢ 
Faulkne r, Thomas, Hayes-court, Leicester-square, 
Middlesex, Straw-hat manufacturer, Atts..Conrs 
teen and Robinson, Walbrook, London, T, 

Goldsworthy, William, Sana Tavern-fields, Middle- 
sex, rope-maker. Att. Heard, eet ec -square, 
Lemon-street, Goodmun’s- fields, 

Gunby, John, Birmingham, sword- paren Atts. 
Sandys, Horton, Roarke, Sandys, and Sandys, 
Crane-court, Fléet-street, London, C. 

Jacobs, Isaac, Bristol, glass. Mantifactirer, .Atts. 
Adlington and Gregory, Bedford-ro\y, London, C, 
Miithorp, John, Pot Ovens, Yorkshire, clothier, 
Att. Edmunds, Exchequer-otfice, London, Ce. 
Newbold. Janes, Leamington Priors, W, Pins iGk- 
shire, tite her \, Att, Platt, New, Boswell-court, 

Lincoli’s-inh, London, C. 
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Rudd; Cbarles,> LawflatyqRochdale,® brsstrbactilie: 
woollen-manufacturer, wAtt. Chippendale, Cranes 
court, Fleet-street, London.,C. 

Sniith, Richard Atkin, Shéffield, o ete Att. Bat- 
tye, 70 hancery-laney, London)‘C 

Taylor, Hugh, Manchester, and Edmund Ta lor; 
Ble ickley, Lantashire, calico printers. Att. aglors 
Chancery lane; London. €. 

Wood, William, Holm Farm, Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
cattle- jobber. Att) “Wi izlesworth, 5, Gray’s-inn, 
London. C. 


Gazette Aug? 19. 

Corfield, Wm Norwich, tanner. ‘Att. Taylor, Fea- 
therstone- buildings, Holborn, London... 

Ellis, Charles, Birmingham, plater. Atts. Clarke, 
Richards, anda Vedeal £0 hancery- lane, Lendon.c,. 

Fotheringham, Wim. Alex, Dewar, Plymouth-dock, 
merchant. Att, Making son, Middle-Temple, Lon- 
don. € 

Isaacs, Isaac, Liverpool; merchant.’ Att. Black- 
stock and: Bunee, London, :C. 

Sampson, Samuel, Size-lane, London, atictioneer. 
Atts. Tilson and Preston, 29, Coleman-street. T. 

Samson, Thomas, Lynn, Norfolk, coach-maker. 
Att. Robins, 86, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. T. 

Warburton, Thomas, Northwich, Cheshire, and 
George Parsons, Liverpool, sail-makers. <Atts. 
Adlington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London, C. 

Wroots, Robert, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, draper. 
Atts. W indle, Perkins, and Frampton, Holborn- 
court, Grays: -inn, London. C, 


Gazetie—Aug. 22. 

Bennet, James, Chester, drugdest. Att. Battye, 
Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Cowl, Wm. Lark-hall, parish of Weston Colville, 
Cambridgeshire, dealer. Atts. Toone and Monk- 
house, 43; Lincoln’s-inn-fieldss ©, 

Eyes, Edward, Liverpool, dealer, -Atts. Lowes 
and Cowburn, Temple, London. C, 

Payant, Win.’ Manchester, wine-merchant.: “Atts. 
Appleby and Serjeant, Gray’s-inn-square,; Lon=' 
don. C. 

Stott, Wm. Liverpool, linen-drapet.. Atts. Lowe, 
and Bower, Southampton-buildingsy Chancery 
lane, London. C. 

Warner, Sam. Ashford, Kent, ship-owner. Atts. 
Grimaldi and Stables, Copthall- court, London.T. 


Gazette—Aug. 26. 

Alway, Thomas, Tethetinton, Gloucestershire; 
farmer, Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bedford - 
row, London, C. 

Eirch, Thomas, Broseley, Salop, ironmaster. Att. 
Luckett, Wilson-street, Pinsbury-squate, Von- 
don.) 77". 

Corfield, Charles Woolley, Norwich, currier. Att. 
Taylor, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Lon- 
don. Cc. 

Garland, Matthew, Moses Magnus, and Benjamin 
Benjaniin, Bunhill-row, Middlesex, merchants. 
Atts. Evit and Rixon, Haydon-square, Minories, 
Loudon. T. 

Hair, Jolin, Sun-street, London, tovacconist. Att. 
Gellibrand; 10, Austin friars, London.! oT 

Hutton, George, Birmingham, ‘dealeroi pictures: 
Att, James, Elyeplace, Holbern, London, ©: 

Jones, Richard Arehard, ottenham-courteroad, 
Mildlesex, linen.draper: Att.) Nelson, 7; Bars 
nard’s-inn, Holborn, London. ‘PB. 

Jones, Win. ovetinnk es Flintshire, tobaeconist. 
Atty Chester, Staple. imi, ‘Londen. C. 

Reid, David; Piliteon. street, Spital fields, Middlesex, 
silk mii annfacturer. Attsc Barrow and Vincents, 
Basinghall-street, Lonten. TS! 

Summerband,/Pimothy; Bristol; itén-founder.) Atty 
Heelis, lb, Staple-inn, Holborn, London: Oi 

Tolervey, Edward, Wesbourne) -Susséx,). miller 
Att. Kirkinan,: Cloak-lane; Londons: Ty { 

Weaver; ‘Georges ‘Abchurchane;-iondon, > mer~ 
eiant. Att Edyej Sane A UA. ring Fleet-street, 
London. :T; 


GiizetteA gy 29. 

Bolt, John, and, George Jones, Bath, ryOCerS. 
Atts, nent ane RACE HAPS Basinghal email 
London. .C, 


AG6 Bankru pts—Sequestrations--Births—M« arriages. 


BU ie" 


Briggs, John, Lakenham, ,.Norwich, victualler. 
Atts)' Payid? and! Rosvoe, Kitig?s- Bencli-walk, 


<2 Fémple! Londdif: 'C! 


Hall, Charles Butler, HHWTHOMas Aldridge? Bar- 


1 ‘pleat,’ Pondon, linen: drapers; Att, Langs. 107, 


iq 


(SFenchurch-stréevt? 


Parker, James, Little St. Mary’ Axe, London, pain- 


ter Atte Ohyttow Vand Carter} High-street, 
Southwark, -‘T 
Wall, Win! Oxford, catvers’ “Att. Tomes, 40, Lon- 
coln’s-inn-fields, London? "C. 


razette—Sept.'2. 
Cruickshank, Win. Uondon-street, London, and of 
Démeraraly in the West Indies, iherehane, Atts. 
Knight and Freeman, Basinghall: street, and 
Cranch, Union-court, Broad-street, London. 4h 
Prumindnd; James Patrick, London-street, Lon- 
don, and'of Demerara, in the’ West Indies, mer- 
chants. Atts: Knight ‘and Freeman, Basinghall- 
street, and'Cranch,’ Union-court, ‘Broad: street, 
London. T 
Evans, Thos., Weamon-row, Birmingham, builder. 
Att: Smith, 31, Basinghall-street,; London. C. 
Wilson, Wm,C harles; L ondon-street, London, and 
of Demerara, in the West Indies, merchant. 
Atts.. Knight and: Freeman, Basin¢hal l-street, 
and Cranch,’ Union-court,; Broad-street, Lon- 
don. T. 


Gazette— Sept. 5. 
Greaves, John, Nottingham, grocer. Att. Taylor, 
Field-court, Gray’s-inn, London. + C. 
Larlham, Wm... Great Yarmouth, Nor folk,) céach- 
master. Att. Featherstone-buildings, Hoiborn, 
London. .C, ‘ 


SCOTCH. SEQUESTRATIONS 
Gazette—Aug. 5 to Sept. 5. 
Buchanan, Walter, flesher and cattle dealer, Glas- 

Si gow, 

Flanilton; Daniel, and John Hamilton, brick- 
niakers, Glusgow! 

Macdonald, Donald, grain and victual-dealer, at 
Monar, 

Macdougal, John) merchant, Glasgow, 

Moffatt, John, jun: hosier, Glasgow. 

Smith, Thomas; masoncand bilder, Glasgow: 

Collins, Jamés, sande Edward Collins, paper-nranu- 
facturers, Glasgow, 

Gould, Alexander, builder, Muthill, near Crieff. 

M*Gregor, Jaasties; Gattle: deuler, Kinclaven: 

Carruthers, David, cattle-dealer, ‘Raggiewh: it; Dum- 
fries-shire. 

Lawson, Alexandenimérchant, Glasgow: 

Lacvicar, Mexander, bricks maker: Glasgow. 

Ritchie, Davids merthant, Arbroath. 

Brown, ,dsohny merchant; Leith, Robert Ballingall, 
merchant. Rotterdam, and William Ballingall, 
merehant, Glusgow, 

Oswald, William, and RobertJackson, merthatts, 
Leith. 

Wright, Maleom, merchant; Paisley. 

Cumming, George, merchant, Iniverness: 

Geddes, George, merchant;:Stroviness. 

Bullock,.John; ‘lime: merchant, Campsie) 

Mackintosh, Wim. merchant, Glaszow. 

Pettivrew, John, merchant; ‘Glasgow: 

Pringle, James, tanner, Haddington, 

Alves, James, merchant, Cupar, Fife. 

Turnbull; 'Themas,.¢arpet- manufacturer, Hawick. 

Menzies, ‘James , fishzcurety Glaseow. 

Brown, ‘Archibald, iand- Wins | Sommerville, | cur= 

‘Tiers, Glasgow,; «| 

Robertson, James, baker, Edintinrgh, 


BIRTHS.” 


Aug..20.,At Apleyt Park, Somersetahiie! the Te fly 
of T, W hitmore,| sqiiM2 Ps d dae heer, 


21, At Langley Fann, Kent, ‘bhe hon: Mek, Col 
ville, adanghter} » 


23. At W. illey- place; Farnham) the Tay of OIlANRes 


Grant, Esqu.al danghtdp7’! 


— At Bueklayd ‘Abbey, nedir Phransercth } the Tady 
of Sir J. Gordon, Sineiaiep Babee lal sth: tha HEP! 


24... At-Nuan Monto byo then hk cid ~ 1d thié om Henry 


Butler, .a, dauighitt. 3H sdt io moa vit 


12 to os iit pathos ee 


99, At Framfield-place, ‘the hou ind Ise Dob 


28. At his, Lordship’s housey, in penne the 
Countess of Roseberry, a ‘danghter. : oR 


daurhter,, ae 

Sept, 2, At Brook-house, ; Gheshant 
Ja HH. Fyst, Esq. a daughter. : 

6. At the seat of Sir Hy, ‘Halford,: ‘Taldestetetie, 
_ the lady, of Fy Coventry, Esq. a Son, 

. At Hendon, the lady of We We Prescott, Egy. a 
‘ diaineiter: 

"At Twinsteadhall, Esséx) the! lady! of ‘Sit G. 
Denys, Bart, a daughter, 2 

8. At Waterstock, Oxfordshire, the: lady of We H. 
Ashhurst, Esq..@ son. 

— In Montague-place,, Russell, square, the lady, of 
MeN Richards, Esq. a daughter, - 

11. At Sarratts, Herts, the lady of 'T. ‘Tytiigiam 
Barnard,, Esq., a a daughter, 

13. At Upton- house, Essex, the lady of J. H: Pel- 
ly, Esq. a son. 

14. In Bath, the hon. lady Blizabéth Baker, a-son. 

15. Mrs. Charles Wakefield, Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, a daughter. 

— At South-lodge Canons, the lady of W mn. Buck, 
iar sq. adaughter, 

In York-place, the lady of Joseph Hume, Esq. 
ht P. ason. 
19. At Great. Hallingbury Parsonage, Essex, ‘the 
lady of the Rev. C, Spencer Boutchier, twins, 
— Thi lady of R. Watmmisley, Esq, .of the Egy 

ment office, a son, her ninth child. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

In Edinburgh, the hon. lady Ann Fraser, a, son. 

—— the lady. of, Capt, Houston Stewart, 
a son and hei ihe 

At Rockville, East Lothian, the lady) of Sir’ T. 
Trowbridge, Burt. a daughter, 

At Leith Mount, the Jady of J. Mackenzie, ES. a 
son, ) 

At Thistle-court, Mrs. Wm, Henry Murray, a son. 

At Kilbryde Castle, ladv Catmpbell,.a son. 

In Edinburgh, Mts. Adolphus Ross, a son, 


IN IRELAND. 

At the Glebe-house,, Kiltormer, county. of Galway, 
the lady of, the Rev. E. Hartigan, a daughter. 
At Glentown, near Cork, the lady, of Major-Gen. 

Sin Ty Brisbane, K.C..B. adauchter. :. 

At Pavey the. lady. of. W. W. Becher,,, Esq. 
MM. a son: the child died the following day, 
Th Dutt tin, the lady of Cornelius OrCallaghen, Psq. 
Ballyng ihinch, county of Glare, a son ‘and: heir. 
At Fortland, county ef Cavan, thé lady. of J Cour- 

tney C otting éham, asans. 
At Tourin, the lady ‘of R. Musérave, Esq,,, nigh 
Sheriff ofthe county of Waterford, ason ma heir. 
At Garryhudden, county, of Carlow, the lady of Sir 
T. Butler, Bat: a son,: 

At Heathfield, county of Limeri¢k, the Ja ey QE. 
Lloyd, Esaq,. asonyand:heir,, . 

Ti Drogheda, the Judy, of James et ein, Poa a 
son. 

ABROAD. 

At Gausannes Jhdp Georgiana Quin}! a‘son. 

At Boulogne; the ladyot Hi Cowper) hsq.ason. 

At Calaisythe ladyof Robert) Guin, ob Mowat isen- 
nedy; frelandpadauy hte, 

At Paris, the lady of Wi. Rio Willis, of W a? 
county of Roscommon, ald amghter. 


MARRIAGES. ° 7 


Awe 21.. At. Aynho, Northamptonshire, Yhe Rey. 
J. Diake, of North Church, Phares, to Lucy, Ann, 
second diirrliter of ‘the Rev. ' Faweett, rector 
Of Aynhe and Greens Norten, a “that County at 

At Deene Path, Norttanpton shite, H.C, Sturt, 
‘Bsq.of Critebill, Dotset, to, lady, (narlotte Pe. 
nelope Brodgnell, third, flaugliter oF rhe, Farl of 
rr Ants ; 2, 

AL Ripon, ; CHafte ONO ER Rea. to Miss! Wad- 
ihiebe "eld dat dade ev oF thé y Rey, the Dean 
af Ripon, . ; ~ 

25) HEC mWer eH, The Ray w ® Bashet, D:D. 
*“to Miss. M. Jewih, of Pair peng Baker- 
street, ay P 

26 At Bistiopwen ar hho (th, 7 Ww bingo} A, Esq. 
td Mie Hi ok il Sie OF iB i si Ber- 
keley, and tense! daughter. of the if OSir gis : 
Pentymidns part, o£ Orniesby. -halt. 


= me hy 8 ah 
- : é . £3 4 Ss 


= hse | 

SS At HuibWwotth, Nottiighamshire, the hon. and 
Rey, dlenty Brigenian, fourth, son of the Earlof 

* «Bradford, fo Coutsa, secon? daughter of the bon. 

>, op Bridgeman Simpson, of Babworth,, 

— “AT LeWisham, FL, Ji De Silva, Esc. of Devon- 

a.» Shire-square, to Louisa, danghterof Chas. Pratt, 

Esq. of Lewisham Hill, 

.27,,At Hastings, Capt, Wilson to Miss Hatrison of 
Montatue-placée, Montastie-square: and at the 

» Sane time and place, W. Henley,, Esq:,to Miss 

* Ae Harrison. i. ; 

rr_-Dhe Rey.. H. Randolph; vidar, of. Marcham, 

Berks, to Mary, ‘second daughter of the late P.D. 

.. Burridge, Esq. of Stoke-house, Somerset. 

28." Lient.:0C0r. Hulse, of Cossineton, Leicester- 
shire, to Exances, third daweliter of the late J. 
Minyér, Esq. of Sinson, Berks. 

30, At Chelsea, H, Rush, Esq. of Heckfield, Hants, 
‘to"Dame Eliz. D. Cope, widow of Sir D. Cope, 
Bart, of Bramshill,in,the same cotnty. 

— Thomas Green, Esq. of Slyne and Cottenham, 
Lancashire, to Henrietta, third daughter of Sir 
H..Russel, Bart, 

3}. At Kenton; Devon, M. Francis, second son of 
D. Gordon, Esq, Dalwich-hill, to Caroline, fifth 
daughter of the Rey. J. Swete, of Oxton-house, 
- Devon. ' 

Sept. 2. Wim. Kershaw, Esq. of London, to Louisa, 
C. Durand, voungest daughter of the Very Kev. 
‘the Déan of Guernsey. 

— At Kendal, Wm. Westall, Esq. of the Royal 
Academy, to Ann, youngest daughter of the Kev. 
R. Sedgewick, of Dent. 

3. At Christ Church, Surrey, Benj. Shaw, Esq. of 
Lower Brook-street, to Mrs. E. Lowe, of Albion- 
Place, Blackfriars. 

4, AtSt. George's, Hanover-square, Rear Admiral 
Sir. C, Ogle, of Wortby, Hants, Bart. to Letitia, 
daughter of Sir Wim. Burroughs, Bart. 

— At Quarles, Norfolk, E. Heagren Gibbs, Esq. 
to Miss Green, of Fakenham. 

5. At Padsyorth, Berks, ,. Alfred Smith, Esq, of 
Steanbridye-house, Gloudcéstershire, to Harriet, 
fourth daughter,of Wim.Stephens, Esq. of Pad- 
warth. ; 

— At Allhallows, Barking, G.:’Pocock,, Esq.. of 
York-strect, ‘Portman-squaré, to Miss S. Keiley, 

“first cousin of the Kart os Morley, 

7. At Southanipton, St. Joy Chiverton Charleton, 
Esq. of Apley. Castle, Salan, to Jane Sophia, only 
daughter of T, Merrick, Esq. OF Bush-hall, Pem- 
brokeshire! ; 

— At Heachan, Norfolk, J. MacGachen, Esq. to 
Ann, dauchter’of the TateT. Dew, Esq. of Whit- 
ney Court, Herefordshire, aid Portland-place, 
London. 

9, At Great Malvern, EF: Collinwood, Esq, of Des- 
sington-Hally Northumberland, to Miss. Caléroft, 
only daughter, and heiress of the, late General 

*Calcroft. 

ll. At Halstead, Essex, Wim. P, Honevwood, Esq. 
M? Ps of Mark’s-hall; to Priscilla, eldest daugh- 
ter of C. Hanbury, Esq. of Sloe-farm, in’ that 
county. he Le 

12. The Revs Tr Arnholdy MoA) of Tlakehamy «Mid: 
diesex, to Mary,-thirdidaweliter of the:Revidobh 

(Penrose,! of Fledborough, Nottinghamshire. 

— At Hampstead, MajonA. Labgtan  yomigest'son 
of the latei dB, aLangston, Hs qoto Mariaunehliz, 
eldest daughtevof ithe , hate nRevo Drewes of 
Broadembury, Devonshire. 

13. George Pocoek;Hsq. sof the:Middle Temple, to 
Frances, daughter of thre late’C. Ashwell, Esq. of 
the Island of Grenada. ; ; 

14.’ Charles Rugs, Esq. to Rebecca, third: daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Simons, LL.G. rector of Paul's 
Cray, Kent” i rae Se 

6, At St) George’s Hanoyer-square, Lord Fred, 

Campbell, to lady Mary Lowther, second daugh- 

ter of thle Earl of, Lonsdale., iT winline 

— At Hackney, Wim. Minithorpe, Esq. eldest son 
of the Rev. J. Minithorpe, late, of Bolton-hall, 
Yorkshire, to Eliza, daughter of the late 'T. Ro- 

“tieroy, Esq. of Hackney. oS" © ee An 

—, At Islington, W..A, Poland, Esq, of Compton. 
tertace, to Sophia, daughter of the late MrJ.G. 
Poland. paren oe aes ge te 

19. At St, Georze’s, Mr. J. Nash, Surgeon, to.Jane 

“Amelia, dauctiter of Robert Stévens, Esq. of Kd- 
iiondion. fea so Sad 1 Aa Soa 

—At Hodnet, Shropshire, . Ao, Viricent, Corbet, 
Esq. eldest son of Sir A. Corbet, “of Acton Rey- 


Marriages—Dedths 


5 A, 


molds, to; Miss Hill, dang iter of ther late Col. 
Hill, and grand-datightergf Sind, Hill, of Jaw k- 
stones in the samepountyas youd 2a! isk 
bd). At Mitcham, the Rev,Jal). Mp Mitchell sreetor 
of Quinton, Northamptonshixe,, to.Miss, Mary 
Ann Sprigg,..of Blandford. 5; t 


James’s Church,,,by the Lord Bishep of 

“Bangor, Win. H. Magendie, Esq. his,Lords}ip’s 
eldest son, to Bliza,,.eldest; daughter vot ;Alex. 
Marsdén, of Clifford-street. 


IN, SCOTLAND, 

At Westerhall, in, Annandale, Major, Weyland, of 
the 16th Light Dragoons, and son of. J..\Weyland, 
Esq. of Woodeaton, Oxfordshire; te lady) John- 
stone, i 

At Aberdéen, Alex, Dunlop, Esq.,.Advocate, Edin- 
burgh, to, Margaret Clementina, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Gordon, Esq, Bamif. 

At Teddie,..in, Perthshire, J. Graham, Esq. to,Isa- 
bella, secoiid daughter of the late Capt. Robert 
Campbell, of Rippendavie. 

At Edinburgh, J, Jeffery, Esq. to Elizabeth Helen, 
eldest daughter of Dr. J.. Hunter, Professor of 
Logic in the University. of St. Andrew. 

At Daley-house, Edinburgh, J., Douglas, Esq, of 
Cayers, to Emma, daughter, of the late Sir David 
Carnegie, of Southesk, Bart. 

At Flatt, Liddisdale,., Roxburghshire, R. Elliott, 
Esq. of Redheugh and Tarras, to Jessie, eldest 
daughter of J. Eliott, Esq. 

At Musselburgh, the Rey, J. Taylor. 

At Kdinburgh, J. Clark; M, D. to Barbara, only 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Stephen, LL.D: rec- 
tor of Christ Church, New Providence. 

At Hartfield-house, J. Macdonald, Esq. of Balra- 
nald, and younger of Lyndale, to Miss Jane 
Mackenzie, of Hartfield. 

At the-Mause of Tough, Win. Scott,“ Esq.-Camp- 
field, to Miss, Ann Urquliart. 


IN IRELAND. 
At'Rathfainham, G. FE. Bevan, Esq. R. N. tooGla 
rissa, daughter of J. Hozier, Esq. of Ballysalagh, 
county of Carlow, and grand-daughter of, Lord 
Ventry. 


TEA ALS Se 


ABROAD. 

At Paris,{EarlPoulett; toCharlotte, daughter of 
the hon. W,- Portman and niece of Lord Doriier. 

At Bagneéres de Bejortre, South of France, R. Saver, 
Esq. to Frances, seeond daughter.of GH. Prring - 
ton, late of Cotton-hall, Staffordshire: 

AtSt. Christe piers, Charles Hamilton Mills, gq. 
eldest son of G. Gilway Mills; Esq. to Francés 
Jane, daughter of the hon. By Brown Davis; Esq. 
of that Island. 

At Bengal, Feb. 2, Lieut:-Generali Hove, . to Mary 
Ann, widow of Major Burton, and eldest daugit. 
ter of Dr. J.B. Gilchrist, Professoimof Orietital 
Languages at the College of Fort Wihlitm: 

At Guernsey, Fy, P. ‘HutchinsonjoKsq'te? Bliza, 
daugh‘erof Charles Le Merehant, Esq. of BéAu- 
mont-lodge,,in that isiaddias ./ BW a 


DEE Desi croolsl 


2]. Mr. John Ay Newman, late Keeper of is'Ma- 
jesty’s Goal of Newgate) t 

— At Bath,.Major General St? Gi TY Cateratft 

22. At Wandsworth) Comniny aved! 24° FE'Gdods 
behere, Esquire,! son’ and heir of the date Sam. 
Goodbehere, Esqi Aldéermiun of Londo. & 

23. Suddenly; iat lisqhouseinLotidons “peed? 72, 
Brandis Pender, sq.) of Hardéntitish-House, 
Wilts, Vice-Admiral of the Red) ; Cn 

—wAt Oastle Semplechdises Johit Hatvey; FRY. 
formerly President of his Majé8ty#s'Couricil at 
Grenada, agedi66ui)! RG ee cdi 

24. In Cadogan-place, aged 24, G. Stainforth, Esq. 
BA. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

— At Brant Broughtom qhincolnshire, the Rey. 
R. Sutton, rector ‘or that place, and of Great 
Cates, in gthat;)countws alsolPrebendary of te 
Collegiate Church of Southwelpioniii 7 

10,,1n Gerraxdsstrect, Sole, theReve So Byon for 
many years Hebrew Teacher totilaWhiversities, 

2 Of Oxford, Cambridge,ind Eaton Galleee, : 

— In Soho-square, C. Trelawney> Brereton) Esq. 
aged, 63, dloxmerly Mo Py foriSt. Michaels and 
Ligut. Co] .,0f the GoldstréaniaGuaras: bey 

25, Amed 6d; the Rt./hhom dhord Stawell. Eis }ord2? 
“ship was only son of the Rt.. Hom: Henry Bilson 
Legge, Chanceilor of the Exchequer; and in 


1779, married Mary, second daughter of Viscount 
Curzon, and, byAherl who ted inAso4dy hada gon; 
who died in his infancy, and one daughter, mar- 
ried to the present Lord Sherbourne: 
is extinct. pie eR eel 
27. At Plympstock, in his 68th year,” Rowley Buls: 
—teel, Esq; Vice-Admirat ofthe White... 
Kt @arlisle, aed! 65, Mr. JolHe, proprietor of 
=the Carliste Journar. ~~" 1p cai emt 
98. At Fulham Palace, G. Gordon Howley, youngest 
sontofthe Lord Bishop of London. — 7 
30. At Old, Northamptonshire, “Mrs. Barclay Al- 
lardi¢e}! wife of Robert ‘Barclay Allardiee, Bsq. 
of Ury, Kincardineshire? 08° oo, eh 

31. Athis*house, Hoker-cow't, Somerset, William 
Helvyas', Esq. ..; y okit J 

— Aft Kentish Towh, Major Hdsyard Watkins,,of 
his Majésty’s Gath'regt. of foot, k 

Sept. 1. At Castlé’ Carey,’ Somerset, John. Payto 
Verney Lord Willoughby de Broke; ‘in-bis 59th 


year., His) Lordship is succeeded ti his titles 
and ‘estates by his brother, thie: Hon:’ Henry 
Verney. 


2, At Stonehouse, Sam. Hood Lindzee, Esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue. He fell from his horse in 
a fit of apoplexyand never spoke afterwards. 

3. At Hastings, ithis 72d year, Joseph Delafield, 
Esq. of Camderi-hill, Kensington. 

. At the Churchchouse, Leatherhead, the Hon. 
Charlotte Beauclerk, fourth daughter of the late 
Lord Henry Beaticlerk. 

4, At Peckham, Timothy Browne, Esq. formerly 
a banker. He dropped down suddenly whilst 
his servant was bringing him a change offapparel 
in which he was to.go up with an Address to her 
Majesty. k 

— At Close-house, Northumberland, Miss So- 
theran, daughter of the late Winy Sotheran, Esq. 
of Darrington-hall, and sisterof Adm. Sotheran, 
M. P. ; 

5. At Stretton, the seat of Robert Marsham, Esq. 
Sir Edward Bacon, of Ravenham in Norfolk, 

Premier Baronet of England, 

— At Hackney, Mrs. Jesser, 83. 

§. In Hamilton-place, the Rt. Hon. Sarah, Coun- 
tess of Shannon. 

— In St. James’s-place, James) Ferguson \of Pit- 
four,Esq..M. P. for Aberdeenshire. 

8, In his B9th year, Mr. Rae, late of Drury-lane 
Pheatre.."Theprecciling week Mr. Surgeon Bell 
perforin edjaseveresoperationapon him; svith his 

_accustomed-ability.and success, and-whichwas 
,sustained rbysMir. Ree with heroic fortitude. 
Froif previous long suffering and) consequent 
debility, tovether With the violence of the ope- 
| £ation, hesnnk under it, 

).“At-his seat, Ketton, near Darlington, aged 66, 

| the Rev. sHénry Hardinge, EL. B. rector of 
Stanhope¢ Mthat Goutity, and father of Captain 
Haadinges of the St, Floren zo: Frigate, who glo» 
fously fellin thé hour,of victory. ef 

L. At Westslill, Baftersea-rise, “‘iuihis 86th-year, 
James Yours, Esqais 

—rkayUpper Queen’s-buildings, Brompton 
72d year, John Holmes, Esq. 

+ At Baylissarear Windsor, in her 70th-vear, the 

| Dowager Marchianessof Thomond. Hex lady- 
ship was niece of the late celebrated Su~Joshua 

| Reynolds.  — 

10. zke CHichester,) in-his 80th year, John) Quan- 


, in his 


| tock, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of Peace, _ 


and a Depnty-Lieut,of the county of Syssex. 
| Tavistock-square, London. < | er 
1. At Cheltenham, Admiral Sir Home Riggs Pop- 
ham, K.C.B. He had —but~ recently returned 

from his command onrtheSlamaiea; station, 
__where he lost-his daughter and bis health. Few 

men.had seen woreoséervice or. displayed more 
| Mafents | ea calor BELG je: 
2) Nt Iris Hose! near Boltén ; Pan éashire,'the'Rev. 
|==JFamres Fotds;-7rt the advaneed-ace-0f92-yearss= - 
“(at Walhaiigreeng- the Rey, Leonard¢ happes 
| low, of Hill-street, Berkely-square, 79... 
(12/Tn Kentish-towny in his 85th yeas, \Phomas 
|. Bayton, Esq | uss £0 -1'. 40 
\— InaGrosvenror- square ae leak Esq. 


L_ *eGouchalt, Irefend; Gurney Barelay, Esq.) of= 


| of,Eskrick, Yorkshire. |‘ 

132A Sauthampton, “Str Francis Holburne, Bart. 

| —brothet to the Jate,.and uncle tothe present Karl 
of Harewood. 


‘ “kSTOML Deaths. jvm \ Vy 2974 or SND Ni 


Lhe title. 


.. At) Trieste, Col. Simpson, © 


14, In Montague-place, Lady Massey. 
16. At Gloucestaxr-fervace Hoxton, 
Esq. 68. — Ie eye 
"At Edanontons.theiBew, Wm. Shaw, 

17. In Harley-street, Philip Cipriani, 

“the chief clerks in the Treasury. 

19, At Plymouth, R. A.Nelson,- Esq. Secretary_of 
the: Navy. ayy ps: sh | z9dT | 

—-At-Great-Berkhampstead, 
gustus Pechell, Esq. Receiver-G 
Majesty’s: Customs. \ SECS I 

IN \SCOTLAND: PC 118 Mila 

Whilst on atdurbetween Kdinbureh* dhd Stirling, 
the Rev! Dr. Wine Beaumont Busby, Dean cof 
Rochester. aa i} ON jOUG'ES|6o ofa) § 

At Paisley, Hugh ‘Thomas, Esq; -a-gentletman, of 
piety and benevolence. Among other bequests, 
he has lefr JOGOE. for publi¢ benevolent purposes. 

At Aberdeen, Mr.’Thomas Power, formerly of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. | ={ [eG ott) ¢ 

At Moirkitk, the Rée¢, Dr. Wm} Rutherford: 

At Glastow, Charkes Wilsone, Esq. |20 980) ts 

At Clova, Lady Niven Lumsden, of Awehindoir. 

At Castle Semple‘house, John Harvey, ‘Bsqi of 
Castle Seniple,. 66. =~ 2d\ JO 

At the Mase of  Kincardiné,'‘the | Revi-Alex. 
M‘Bean, Minister of thatiparish.:~ | 3 

At Edinburgh, John Livington Campbell, ‘Esq.of 
Achalader. UGG" |] 


ee i sap Ts 
head, Esq, 


At Lathrisk; Charles Maitland, Fisq-Oneof his 
Majesty’s Deputy-Lieut. for Fifeshive:’ -/> ° 


W. F. Eld, 


68. 
Esq. one of 


\, in-his-67th year, Au- 
eneral of his 


¥ 
4:1) 
| 


John Livingstoie, ‘of Shortridge- 


IN. IRELAND. 


At Glasnevin, Thomas Dix, Esq: wapte in the 67th 
regt. ‘ JOR CS CG | : 
At Newtown Pat dvemie,\Mrss Griffith, widow of 

Richard Griffith;/Esq. and daughter Of fie jlate 
Chief: Baron Burghy: yay f 
ACT elias, county of Cork, Philip 
Sq. : SET SLY 
At Carrickon-Suiiy the’ Revi W mt 
At Waterford, Mrs. Ramsey, relict of Alderman 
Ramsev,-693, ago a 
At Ranelagh, Dublin; aged 23, Mrs. W. O‘Rourke, 


Oliver Ellard, 


OBrienseoqsvt 


formerly Miss Ford, of the Theatre Royal, Crow- 


street. tAl wurde Ht ..2tre9 
At Castle Biggs, ;county of Tipperary, Wdliam | 
O’ Meagher, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 27. 
At Grange, county of Dublin, Mrs. Beggs, wife of 
Franeis Beggs, Bsq' © GG°GS - fobno! 
TABROAD. | sli haa 
At Baden, Aug, 14. John, eldest'son ‘of thé Hon: | 
John Spencer, ant’grandson of the late Dukevot 
Mar}borough. =\>) Gat AAG 
Jn Franeey Georgiana Sarah, fourth daughter of the | 
late Vicé-Adihiral Lechmere, — jos 21O2#OGBT 
On his passage from, Penang to’ Bdm bay, imshis 43th 
year, tiie Rev. Richard Jackson, one of the Chaps 
laing on that Establishment, and son°of the late 
vicar of Christ-ehureh, Harts. faq ious 
At Brassls, Lieut-Gen. Sir ivan’ Bailliey Bart: 
77.—Major Gen. Sir Wni. Nicholson, Bart, * 
At Astrachan, aged 26, KE. J, Peters, Esq. late-of 
the 7th Hussars, and son of HJ Peters,- Esqoaof 
Betchiworth Castle. yaar 
At his Plantation, Bast Florida, L, Toddie, Esq. . 
In Tobivo, Jantes Scobey, Esq. Master? of the 
Ordyance department. | , prbs i} 
Be f the Royal !mperiat | 
fart: a ct 3 
In Fort William;aced-6l> Major-Gen--J--Garstia, 
commending the corps of Engineers. 
At Geneva, Capt. Stephen Gordon, of the 5th Dra- 


‘goon (Guards. 


Piglet Renny, fourthosonof James Du Pre, 


By. of Wiltort Park,i Bucks, aged 6 years and 7 
Bey. r ea em eeet eee ey SUN Be eae Cont | NUN Tie ee Se 
at, Mans SousVandery, near Geneya, Kean Os- 

‘dotne, Esq, of Upper Harley-street, and of Ja- 
Gepiitica, GOLA TL} ELA Py is Osa | 

At Blackrivet David Hutchinson, Esq,., of Coffee 
acGrove, intheparish of Manchester, Jamaica, 

At Paris, Wane’. Sandiford, Esq. forivehy Major 

~en the Bembay Establishment, , and oAidede- 
Camp to General Abercromby during the Mysore, 

re fVar. af whe ry 


¥ ¥ 


1320.7] | Meteorological Table— Courses of Foreign Exchange. ABD) 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE“AND OBSERVATIONS, 00: 
CO Wt MADE) AT BUSHEY-HEATH) (MIDDLESEX (9.1 jpoe9-1y ods 
By Colonel Beaufoy, ERS. 


Ther, | Baro.] Hyg. ) Wind. | Weather. There! Bare. Hyg. dsWind. |; Weather... 
Aug. nat 
1 J |M. 64) 29°333) 67 SW. -|Fine 17 |M. 66) 29:346), 74, 1, SW... |Showery 
WA. 71/20°875) 57 | SW _ Fine 7) |Ay <67| 29:382| 70.1 WSW!Glondy 
9 f |M. 61} 29°620) 63°) Weby'S Fine is! M. 6))) 29°40}. 655, NNE, jCloudy 
: iN ‘M) see pe erba.is He at ae 67] ee 53 SW... Kine 
Mi 6b} 29°638). 72 SV Cloudy a FM. 68 ,.29°263} ... 62 NE ..|Fine 
STA. 63 29°600| 70 | SSW 'Showery Ita, 60) 29-264) 62 W |Rain, thun. 
4 §4(Ms) 64) 29:286),/90.. SW by S |Showery 99 $M 56 29:400), 71 NW. |Vety fine 
LA, 7\) 29°38) 65 | W by S Fine “Ula. 60) 29°409) 56 Var. .|Fine 
if M. 60 29:38) 63.) W by S Fine oy / M.), 54] 29:375).. 81 Jo by S|. Rain 
Was -64).29°380),59. | W by S |Showery To UA. 9 58;,20:3441 5», 70 EK, |Showery 
eS “s a aaen i SW. by 5 ain oof My 05 203320 G4 NE. |Clondy 
| Ale 82}. 29; 15 SSW. | Rai TET oo G0) 2993571. Dp iE : 
tM. eilooarr at [Wb (cloud Pt Sal See eed Ree fee 
7f |M. 61/29°277) 71 by N |Cloudy 99) M. 53) 29°604) 66 by E {Cloudy 
Ul Aw: 63}.29°373). 63 WNW Showery “ U |As 7 59}.29:653}:,, 63 NNE_ [Cloudy 
8 Ml. BF) 2019028! 6 77 SSW | Fine 24 its ——,29°700}, 62 SW. |Fine 
gf M. 61} 29°500| .. 65 WSW |Fine on f M. — — _ — oe 
V/A. 69) 29-568). 50 W |Fine saat CV, Cea ore _ — Seas 
10! IM. (58) 20-813), 76 W {Fine 06 fiM. —|. — ce — — 
UA. 71) 29°830| 54° | WNW |Fine UAL Sho _— —_ —— 
wd M.. 62) 29°888|...73 N Very fine oy f |M. —| — _ o> _—- 
LIA. 71/29°820) 58 |W byS |Fine ae ae ee ee ae — 
13 §( Ma. 62} 29-740), 68. | WNW |Clear pig :| Me crake bh — rr 
“UA. 68)29°736) 54 Var. |Fine smile] Oho sad csr — _ —_— 
13/|M. 60 29°664} 63 NNE |Fine o9 § M. 64) 29: 74. | WSW_ |Fine 
~UIA. 69; 29°628|.2 52 Var. {Very fine “" UA «61 + 55 |W by N |Fine 
14/ IM. 62) 29-546) 66 WSW {Very fine 39) M. 54 67...| WNW_jClear 
UAL 072) oat AZ Sear very ARs LAs 62 oy Var... |Cloudy 
.§|M. 69; 29°430) 73 {SW by S|Cloudy {Me 54 74. |NE by E:Fine 
15) lay 7n29s8) 59.- SW byW|Cloudy 81) A. 55/29-604 84 | NE {Hail, thun. 
165 )M. 65 .29°340)) 75 SW }Rain 
IVA. 71 29°347| 61 | WibyS Cloudy 


Rain, by the pluviameter, between noon the Ist of August, and noon the Ist of September, 1°992 inch. 
Evaporation, during the same. period, 4°S2). inches. 


COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


| Paris. \Hamburg. Amsterdam|Vienna. | Genoa. Berlin, |Naples,:|Leipsiz. |Bremen. 
ON 27Sept.| 19 Sept. | 15 Sept. | -6 Sept. | 9Sept.:| 12Sept.| 24 Aug.) Lh Sept. |.14 Sept. 

London.....| 25°55 | 36:95 40°8 10 | 30°13 7 604 | 6°173 | 623-24 
PAriSids- 50> << eee 2053 563 1174) 952 B12. |. 23°70 50 790) LAT 
Hamburg...| 1843 — ti) 1464 | 44% 1524 | 44 1478 | 1354 
Amsterdam.| 1963.) 1053 |... — 1383 |. 903 |, 1443 | 50-201 1392") "1281 
Vienna ......| 202 1473 144 — 614 1033 | 60°50 }:1004 = 
Franckfort |" 2°} 148 554° | looz | °— } 1082) p 99d4>t0gs 
Augsburg +..| 2513 °).147%. 358 993, 602 ;.103}..), 99°70); 993). 47 
Genoa -+,-+5- 477 81s 894 61 —_ — | 19°65) = He 
Leipsig...-..| <7 1473 at — | = 10385 —') 1092 
Leghorm .... 509 87% 955 572 1224 exthnl| heasaeviissers mee 
Lisbon :,.:..| 573 _ 36 39% _— §92 — 50:90) |) oak wal 
Cadiz. .ecves! 14°75 874 955 — 453 ant ah 3 4; — al 
Naples ..... 1 421 — 79 — 1014 | os — — ~ 
Bilbao. ...+4| 14°80 87% 953 —_ —— — — — aad. 
Madrid......| 15°5 885 963 _— 648 —,,J118°25,)° — 
Porto.....5..{ 573 | 36 39% — — — — eb ise 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

Franckfort: |Nuremberg|Christiania Petersburg.| Riga. Rename Madrid. |Lisbon. 

ON 14:Sept. 14 Sept. 4 Sept. 25. Aug.,;,|-23 Aug. j29 Ange 10.Sept, |, 28 Aug. 
London. . «+». 153. | fl, 10.8: /6 Sp. 68-6 10 10°) | 22-160} 23650' 50 
Paris ...ssee.e| 794 _ | fr. LYSE }oB0,Sp- LOT ad ee ae Soke i aes 
Hamburg’... |) 147 1474 140 93 93; 129 | 9050 |o87S 
Amsterdam . |. 140 1393 130 LOFT LOR 2b re OB Eyeno gy 
Genoa sisi. _ — o-  fed r Hrin ach t-te abtommlinhe 800s 

Vor lT, 2N 


470 


on 


‘COURSE: OF “EXCHANGE? * 
From Aug. 24 to Septs Q4ux 
Polke eae 12.6 ..«b2-7 


Amsterdam, 6, F... 

Ditto at sight ..f..e.e eee ee res 12-4 
Rotterdam, 2 U...-..seeeces 2-7 ..42-8 
ANtWEIP ..---eeeer ere ereees rene 12-9 
Hamburgh, 24 U ........++s 37-6..37-7 
Altona, 24 U ...-seeeseeeaies 372%. . 39-8 
Paris, 3 days’ sight......» 25-70 =. 25-80 
Ditto 2 ee ele io bey o's 26, .26-10 
Boprdeaux Vu «2 eas cepeees 26, .26-10 
Frankforton theMain 156 

a OA a.) Cee 
Vienna, ef. flon2 Mi osc edge cee clecee 10-15 
Trieste ditto” 5. 2 Se LUG Oi. . eee [ML 10-15 
Madrid, effective .....+eseeeeee 344. .34 
Cadiz, effective ws icveeree ee ee se 344. .34 
Bilboa ‘ic /Detaske Lise) abe eels ikke 343 
Barcelona...c< o.ee> mcerepdiemsh ome cine se 335 
Seville irs iere a lidslesiees 6 alee see one Be 
Gibrattar eee coos ccce cae hove ioe aie t 30 
Leghorn ....+ le glgionl «Pee ee ee ee 463 
Geno 6 sue SOTe URW). wee Oe dle 433 
Venice, Ital. Liv...) ...... eee ees 27-60 
Whalta .. so <wahb § Fda die a etine obs iG ~ iin 45 
Naples . eine bie er eet cece cenee 39-38. .383 
Palermo, per: 02. cep erceceercencers 115 
BasbGn, v0 0. cuodissiidehewsie Mids ue signe AQ. .483 
Oporto wo... eee eee ete ee aes 494, . 483 
AIO ANGITO (oe cries! Anime 822 Aace + ona 54 
Bahia s vere e KowAODIM sas, 2 oe ae bo sie 58 
By as 6 SA NOEL wearers EO Leo ES ‘af 
Cork .. . BPW PIV ewe o eg eeeeqewebases 8 
—<z— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 


HBiiid: ‘Ge: -swiod. 


Portugal gold,incom@.0 0. 0 0.9 
Foreign gold; in’ bars 3) 17 104... PO L040 
New Gunes Neh e lark) «lnc Le we 
New: dollars ws ui. anv 108.60 OO 


Silver, in bars, stand. 0. 4 14. 0 00 


The above Tables’ contain the highest 
and.the lowest prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
r 3 
of Duty, 35s. 55d. 


Bread, 
The' highest price, of the best wheaten 


bread throughout the Metropolis. and .Su- 
burbs, is 1d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes ‘per Ton. in Spitalfields. 


Kidneys £0;,.0,0 to 0°°0 0 
Champions 3yh0:2'0 to 4.40 0 
Oxnobles 210 0t03 0 O 
Apples M502 0 to @. 0 0 


| 


AVERAGE, PRICE, OF. CORN Ys. 
IN THE TWELVE, MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the:Returns inthe; W eeks ending 


Aug. Aug. | | Sept. 38 or ieee 

19. 26.) |S 
Wheat73 5/72 9/72 al ey « 
Rye - [44 3/44 042 2/41 9140 
Barley 36 5°36 7/36 3/3441 isd 
Oats - 127 4127 2\26 1/24 6 23%) 
Beans''43 9/44 2/44 8144 2.43 
Peas [46 0 145>"@l43 9|42 3/42 | 


MARKETS. [088 


MMS ES Ty 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 


London .from Aug. 24. to Sept. 24, 


English | -Irish: Foreign’ Total 
Wheat! 26,237] 4,040 | 44,630)> 74,907 
Barley| 4,304} 1,524 750| 6,578 
Oats | 21,503) 5,885. |132,461) 159,949 
Rye 1094 > — 109 
Beans |. 3,025). .— A440) 8,465 
Pease | 3,846] ss | 4 98,846 
Malt 8,718 | Qrs.; Flour 35,081, Sacks. 


Foreign Flour 13,273 Barrels. 


Pri ice of Hops per cwt. in the Bordiigh. 
Kent, New. bags. ...40s. to &ds. 


Sussex, ditto vv... 60s. to! 74s. 
Hissex, ditto”... a5 op 00s. to OOS. 
Yearling Bags «.... 6. GOs. to. GOs. 
Kent, New Pockets! 74s. to: 102s. 
Sussex, dittO'. ss esis. 70s. to. 9D5. 
Essex, ditto . bintews 00s. to— 00s. 
Farnham, ditto’... 00s. to Os. 


Yearling Pockets... ;.f48- to; 90s. 


Average Price»per' Load of 


HTay. Clover. Straw. 
£. Sh. &o. 8 SeoevoleqoissWie- 3] |b! s¢ 
Smithyieta. 

3 O0to4 4 SF Ot GOO) 8 1 13 
Whitechapel: 


3 10to4 8 6 Oto 61571 8 tol 14 
St. James's. > 
3 10to 4:10 -4:-0to O 01 2 tol 16 


Meat by Cereass, per Stove of 81b. at 
Newgate.— Beef... .. 35, 2d4 to 48o-2d. 
Muttore: WBsw6d. toc4scc6d. 

Veal... 45.) 4d. to 6s) 4d. 

Porky; «.48.8ds to 6s 8d. 

Lamb 22h4s0d: to Ssii4d. 
Leadenhail.—Beef , ....08...2d, to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton. . 88. Gde to-4sio6d. 

Veal’; .. 489 0d. to-69)Od. 
‘Pork... i 46~,,00s| t0.75,,,4d. 
Lamb...4sic4d.' to 5s. &d. 


Cattle sold dt Smithfield from Suly 23, 

to Aug. 24, both inclusive.’ 
Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
‘9640 -P39/320~— 4,740 


Beasts. 
14,690 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE, Pool, 


Th each Week; from Aug. 11 to Sept. 8. 


osug. LL. 


agian! kid. lis. d. 


| 


Neweastle..... 
Sunderland. . 


“Aug. yt 
‘ss a 
31L°6 to 39'0 |32 9 to 89 B30 6 to 41 0° 34°3 to 4F 0 
134 6 to 40.9 34 0 to 40 6 


ne Sept, 18. 


ue eA) S$. -d00 


Sept. 4. 
Be eos Be Cas 


0 0tod0 0 42°9t00 O 


1820.7] ATL 


\ccouN t oP CANALS, de pat BRIDGES). WATER-WORKS; ANSURANCE) AND|GAS-LIGHT 


COMPANIES, 1 INSTITUTIONSS Steet oy HO cow. sro 


By Ag ve essrs,: la VOLPE and EDM ONDS, No.9 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill.’ 


v1 (Sept. 2ist, 1820.) 
Seo (SAS ot 3) eae |B ded. | ae 

. Re i s =5!| ape! ONS © EERO EA 0 Bs 
10 Be leer as oa HES ST.A@Q owt 
2h jadé Bill | BEB ote | a 

>| Sd. & #£. 8. B SoA: tag Es 3. 
: Canals. Bridges, 

350 100| ——_JAndover:..sssseseeereeees 5 9912 1060) — Southiweark i) sei em Aoeokec hss As 
1482 106 —: |Ashby-de-la-Zouch’, «+--+. 10.16 A443 40| — DO. MEW sere eee wee ree 18 
1760 | —j 3 10/Ashton and Oldham ----+- 70 3000 108] — Vauxhall] (. 25 oe ce e's oe bee 18 16 
1260 | 100} + “|Basingstoke++..4+e+s ses. 6 54,0000. |  =|* S» -|Do. Promissory Notes, #40) 90 

4,000L.4:=— | 38 Pe Bondairl- «+ caiverssb ¢ At) 5000 160}, — Wate@rloO steer erseeme nen 5 10 
2,000 1) Qh. 21 3irmingham (dbeideil 1550 5000 60| — |———— Annuities. of sl, | 28 

ATL ELC) @ Bolton and Buryresseeeees 10) 5040 AQ) —= —+— + Annuities of 77, | 22 10 

958° \}-¥50| 4° |Brecknoek & Abergavenny} 75 60,0002 | =] © Be » -|--—-=-= Bon dsiswitienio eae _ 

400 WOO)! 5 Chelmer and Blackwater: +} 90. Povuis 

—onk 100! 8 |Chesterfeld.:.-rnvers-++ + 120 isc 

500 | 100| 44. |Coventry .-+ +--+ ee eee eees 999 200 | 160) — |Barking- sss. eee eee 85 
4546 WOO] > {Croydon-=++++ esses reece es 3.7.6 1000 100). 5 Commercial -:+eseseee segs 11O3 

GOMLL 160] 6 |Derby-+-ssreereeereee sees 112 i 100). &) === East-India..., | 
2060 100], od, ~PDudleys..+ o> ensipecnegees 1 62 Bend Ma Tes ee 1100 
35752 |'133| 8. {Ellesmere and Chester----| 70 492 | 160) 1 15}Creat Dover Street-.-+~+-- 3] 

— 100) SB. fErewash ++ 6ss-e. essere 1000 2398, 50|-— . .| Highgate Archway-:--+ abies 
12974..100|-20 —|Forth and Clyde -+++++.+++ 500 1000 —| 1 [Croydon Railwayres+++s+4: | 12 
1960 4.100)... Gloucester and Berkeley, 1000 —| — = [Surrey Do... ei eee cede. AY 

Old Share ++++++eeeees veel 3762 5O|° Te -|Severmand Wye.--s e+e ig] 80 

60) é Do. optional Loan--+«++-- 53 TNT ices 

1] S153 100; 9 Giana Junction «+++ +++ ++ {210 Water Worle 
152] 100) 3 Grand Surrey -+++ssereess 55 88599 100) — Bast London-++++s.esen ee, 5) 

48,5001. Sole ah ib ioved bon take thane wbt CaeGue 90) A500 50) -L 5 }Grand- Junction ++.++-se+. 1.40 1) 

28495 |-100} —» {Grand Union) +++.+...s+.. 32 5000. 4-100) —.. |Kent ---+-++eeeeeeeee ssc typ De) 
20,6401. apr} Tut Loan an <0, A oovecce 94 1500 —| 2 10|London Bridge-+...+--++-- 50 
3096 100), — Grand Western..+*+++++++> 4 806 160) —° © [South London +s. vei oss ) 4 

749 Pr 7" Grantham? oss ety 126 WHA) |, <2 Vest Middlesex :++9++ 44% 4 
ee 100) — Hitddersfield . ieee eee es 13 1360 100! — York Luildings.-++++-.+9- | igh) 

25,3 ++} 18,, [Kennet and Avon +++ p++ 18 Wo enitaninen 
1 ce pa a | ACH et Otic us wrumsry clalat rete 97 NSUTANCES 

287 93|°160} 10° -|Heeds. and Liverpool---+-- 280 2000 | 509). 2 TOATbign + +++++ essere sees AQ 

545 ==|-}4 freicester- sss veer ec ce se es 995 25,000 50 6) Atlas cbc eee r conn rererenes 4 12 6 
1895 100] tot bstLeicester xk ‘Northampton = 140) | Bath vse. eared. eee. 1570 

: TOR, ccm: scp og e.0% 83 300 11000) 25 Birmingham eeveceersess 3p0 

a —l119  jLoughborough:+++++-++++- 2400 — 250) 3 Britisth °o: Se... ee ees -| 50 

250 —| If --)Melton-Mowbray: ++-+- reef 4000 | 400) 2 16)/County --+--- ee eee eee sees | 40 

— —| 50 Merseycand drwell «+ +++++ 650 20,000 50 Hl Bagle ++ -seeeeee eee seer eee (2 12 

2409 100} 10 Monmouthshire «+++++ +++ 147 50,000 930). 1 Buropeaws st... los igen 20 
43,5261; | 100) 6 |Do. Debentures’--*+.-++-- 92 1,(00,0001.| 100) 6G)» [Globe s.14+. Peers eee tee 16 10 

700 100} — Montgomeryshire «+------ 70 40,000 50 5| Lope siayt eos *) eceahie v0, 4 a others © 35 

IAT at 2 INBALDED vee fe pede bee 350 2400 500) 4 1oltmperial «+. --5sQ.G sins oe 40 
1770 De North WiLS + a+ 00+ eeeeees ead 3900 95). J) 4|Eondon FENG ++ eure ley “y oxgncy (ABD 

500 100} 12 Nottingham: s+ .++++++ees ae 31,000 25) London Ship: +s ssescecss: 19 
1720 100! 82 JONford’ a (b...h- thle ee 630 2500 100 JAlProvident sess ee eee eee es 1610 
P2ADV- tk: Pealz Forest o.02cetssreees 66 100,000 26) 2 ROCK. cf 62 8 + eg eee oo eye J] 19 
2520 50ie— Portsmouth eae (PEER = 745, 1001. —| 10 Royal Exchange +--1+-+.++5 229 

12,2941. Sales Regents: +++ +ee++s pate satis 20 REN —| 8 10|Sun Fie s8 6s 9 Ve. GE on #2. 
563] LOO! 2 Roehdate «+ +«.+e¥% ror be he A) 4900 100) 10 Sun Ri 7 ena e aor eee ree | 23 
500 $25 ape CWSDUTY Te rvier the ee eres 160 | 1500 900]. J. 4pUmIORe rere sere ag eee ee | 83 

— 100 a LO|Shropshire «+ rseereseeeee 140 eT tetas 

771 50. — Sofneveet Coals sss eeeeeree abe ‘ Gas Laghts. : 

100 -) 100) 40: |Stafford: & Woréestershire.|640 8069—}-50|;-4-- -}Gas Light and Coke. (Char. 

300.4445} 2002 [Stourbridge +7 pn f+ ++ ees 205 tered, Company) ++++-++> | o9 10 
3647 _|.— ., |Stratford.on Avones «<<++9* 17 4000 50| 1 12|Do. NewShares --+++-++-- 27 10 

os —| 92° jStroudwater *.-ees eee ees 495 1000 100L..7 .-|City Gas. Light Company! 35 

§33 TOO AZ SUAANSOD. o Bille hints. cece ee / 1000 100:. 3 DO. NOW Boones cSecccee ss | 45 

350 100} + |Eavistock «-++s..37++- see O 9500 20)-¥6 Bath Gas obey able aed eh 7 
2670 heal pee Thames and Medway-:---- 25 i 1500 90| = Brighton -Ghs yb isnot |, 42 
1300 °) 200/75” /Frent & Mersey ‘or Grand 1000 20| 2 Bristol +++ -+eeeeee eee »+| 28 
He ale rank er. & e ; : ahs 1950 hitePany, Anshitulianss, ; 

10002 50 : 1}... Warwick and Birmingham)210 10@0 4/75gs) — Ti QIAO Taleo ial ais! lo as Aiea igaabaia pia | 39 

980 100 10 1e| Warwick and Napton..---|205 700 |25¢3) RUESC] Fe eee eee ete 11 91 

14,283 oe i. ue aoe Berks: +++ -+se++: az 700 |B0zs| = Sumveye+ +++: Hepa sey 88 Gees Ress 
126 105) 5 Wisbeach oseseasaeeeees |) GO % eho F- 2 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. SHAKSPEARE. 


WE are truly rich in prepared articles for our next Number: 1st. We have 
a chef-d’euvre of a Table-Talk—the best yet, we think: 2d. We have a very 
nicely got-up paper,—which is to be followed by another quite as good,— 
containing some original letters of Foote, Garrick, &c.,—with a curious do- 
cument, or two, illustrative of dramatic history: 3d. A Rough Diamond,—an 
article which, to call it by its title, is to mislead. Exmouth Wrestling are 
the words that stand at its head: but it contains every thing, even to a wood 
eut. It commences with a word in favour of holidays: from hence it takes 
occasion to allude to Hackney coachmen and Newspaper Editors, who never 
have any: drops a word passingly in praise of Brentford: recommends punc-~ 
tuality to a tailor; gets into a stage coach and out again, (strange to say) 
without an accident: affirms that the writer was induced to pass a fortnight 
at Exmouth—and but we must not shew too much for fear of palling cu~ 
riosity.—Seriously, however, it is a clever paper.—Then the Editor writes 
privately to Tur Lion that he is now at work on the Examiner versus 
Shakspeare ; on’ Croker’s Translation of the bon homme—a most singular 
selection of Mr. Croker’s; on American Literature (which may or may not 
appear). ‘The reader will be pleased to observe that Helvellyn, in this Num= 
ber, isa very beautiful. little Poem; and we promise another—very good 


also—though much longer, and not by the same writer—entitled Osmyn, a 
Persian Tale. 


We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of noticing an Essay, which ne- 
vertheless we have not ventured to insert, entitled “ Woman the true Source 
of Human Happiness.” The writer bids us ask “ the love-lorn youth,” if it 
is not so: and the love-lorn youth says yes,—heaving, at the same time, a 
deep sigh from his breaking heart. The writer then asks, .“« what can’be 
traced in the grandeur of the heavens, what is there to be found in the star- 
proof immensity of unbodied space, that can give back the raptures so often 
felt, and the idolised beauty so often adored, in the fondest and fairest object 
of our captivated affections ?”—To this the reply must be—nothing in either 
the one or the other. No man can reasonably expect to dance with his 
sweetheart amongst shooting stars, or to enjoy a honey moon in a comet’s 
tail, or to have a love-letter sent him with the post mark on the cover—“< Un- 
BODIED Space’ —scarcely legible. Does it then follow that the writer is 
correct in the conclusion which he thus summarily but distinctly states P—“ to 
describe happiness, therefore, is only, in other words to describe woman.” 
It may be so—as batchelors we hope it is so—but we dare not affirm it so 
positively as our correspondent. 


Our Friend shall not pass unnoticed in our next Number. The lines from 
the Hop Garden are very sweet.’ 


We shall find a corner for one of C. W.’s Sonnets in our next: but we-are 
rather surprised he should have offered them to us, (that is to say if he be a 
reader of our Magazine.) The Critical Notice of Keats’s last volume (No. 9) 
was almost entirely devoted to an attempt at shewing the inconsistency, and, 
as it strikes us, extreme weakness of the querulousness which forms the sen- 
timent of C. W.’s second piece. By the bye, we we may as well give it 
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here,—the Lion, like “the late Mr. Daube,’* having almost entirely appro-= 
priated his Hrap to disputes and discussions. Unanimity would destro 
him: a “ faultless monster” would worry to death the King of Beasts, 


SONNET. 
iv turns the heart’s blood bitter to behold 
How homage, wealth, and honours are applied ; 
How one man stoops to lift another’s pride ; 
How some will worship brutes, if built of gold ; 
How Vice is purchased and sweet Virtue sold ; 
How Worth is crush’d, and Baseness dignified ; 
How what doth most exalt, men most deride ; 
And nothing is as all things were of old. 
The world is in its age, yet is less fit 
To die and to dissolve, and bear that ire 
Which must flash round it once, and wither it 
Into the dust of its funereal fire— 
Vile, wallowing worm, that hath nor heart nor sighs, 
But for base things,—nor will to dare, nor wing to rise!) ©. W. 


That there is much suffering in the world, and that the fortunes of man 
are inadequate to their merits, it would shew folly or insensibility to deny. 
Miserable examples of the inequality and perversity of men’s lots are every 
day apparent: but, in this respect, we apprehend, the world is very much as 
at was of old: and we also believe that people quite as often mistake their 
talents as find them slighted. The world against an individual, in judgment 
on himself, is quite as likely to be right ashe is. The most distressing cases 
are those where the sensibility is greater than the power ; the tendency be- 
yond the means. The public then judging by what they see, and the candi-~ 
date by what he feels, disappointment> must be the result ; and, in such ini- 
stances, it falls hard and heavy on Sanguine hopes, and youthful aspirations. 
Complaint, however, though it may be natural, should be repressed as worse 
than useless: it will only feed the fever of the mind that must torment and. 
destroy unless allayed. "The Lion, however, begs pardon for prosing ;"and 
to atone will conclude with poetry. 


Oh would some power the giftie gie us 

To see ourselves as others see us, 

It would frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 


We shall endeavour to pay some attention to the important subject of Ju= 
venile Delinquency in our next number. The Reports of the Committee for 
investigating the causes of its alarming increase, and of the Committee of the 
Society for the improvement of Prison Discipline, are important documents, 
which, without a violation of his duty, no Editor of a Periodical Work can 
leave unnoticed. Such neglect would indeed form a shameful contrast to the 
philanthropy that animates the exertions of these worthy associations. The 
mischief, however, is, that lighter and more obtrusive subjects almost una- 
voidably engross his time, at least,—if not his thoughts. His post is an awk- 
ward one, and has strong claims on the compassion of good Christians. 


Maria, may we jump suddenly from the subject of Juvenile Delinquency to 
your more than inuendo? The Lron’s Heap has had its heart in its mouth 
ever since the receipt of your note—for really it does not know whether it is 


expected to disuvow or acquiesce. It is ready, however, to do either accords 
ing to orders. 


W. K. will see we have made use of his paper ; and we trust’ he will excuse 
the liberty we have taken with the communication. We had long been re- 
garding the subject as one calling much for notice: HF 

SaTeTOr Ts it-p eeaagw | 
* N’ayez vous-pas connu'feu Monsieur Daube ? © 
(2’une ardeur pour la dispute éveilla avant Vaube! 
20 2 
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Several Poetical Communications are under consideration. 


T of Marlow tells us his notions, and we have told him ours. 


Leo is for once proud of his Keepers—though he would be sorry to be 
thought so surly as they have shown themselves in their Article on the 
Reekie Magazine.* Be it for them to roar indignation: his forte, he feels, 
lies in the softer tones, which have won him a correspondence with the gen- 
tler sex, have made even rejection agreeable to unfortunate authors, and 
subjected him (he is proud to say) to a charge of making love by insinuation. 
In respect of the last circumstance, he flatters himself, that he stands alone 
amongst his species—He begs also to acknowledge several invitations to 
dinner, sent in pure friendliness excited by these Notices ; but THE Lion 
seldom goes into company, and never but to fea. He finds wine heatmg,— 
and, during his connection with the Magazine, deems it prudent to abstain 
from butcher’s-meat. He begs, however, not to be confounded with the Lion 
of the Old Monthly.—But why is Tur Lion of the London proud? He will 
modestly say why. For himself, he is neither a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet ; but he admires prophecy, and more particularly he does so when 
his keepers manifest themselves distinguished by the gift. Many people can 
argue, and most people can reproach, but very few people indeed can pre- 
dict. What ought to be said then in commendation of those who can do 
all three? Surely, at the very least, “‘ expressive silence ought to muse 
their praise.”” Now the article on the Reekie Magazine seems to Tux Lion 
to include this rare union :—it reasons (well or ill) ; it reproaches (justly or 
unjustly )—and, folded in its tail, lurk both the spirit and the substance of 
prophecy : for, lo and behold! a new Number of the smoked Publication has 
just come to hand—strong as kipper—in time for Tur Lion, though too late 
for his keepers,—and there we find already actually done—achieved—all that 
the aforesaid tail anticipated the Reekie folk would certainly do! Can any 
thing be more truly surprising! ‘To be smoked before birth is treatment 
against which even hog’s-flesh would indignantly protest ! 


We shall be happy to insert in our next Number the Address of the Five 
GENTLEMEN who have an eye to their country’s interests. Yet it appears to 
us, we must say, that one eye amongst five people, so directed, is little 
enough in all conscience. Have they not ten, besides spectacles, turned to- 
wards their own affairs? It is, however, but due to these Mive Gentle- 
men to state, that their address leaves us with a notion of their resemblance 
to the celebrated Miss Roe— 


She had but oNE eye—but that wasa piercer ! 


* Reekie is an expressive Scotch word for smoKED. It also means the capital of 
Scotland. Hence nothing can be more proper than to entitle the work in question the 
Reekie Magazine, for it is published in Edinburgh, and has been smoked in London. 
We hope to learn, on the return of our travellers from the North, that the loungers in 
the streets of Edinburgh are overheard talking to each other ina style something like 
this:_—“* Well, the Reekies have been at the Cockneys again! Soot-bags against 
Dandies! Filth the favourite. The Fortunate Youth seems to improve at Abbots- 
ford. He is stronger than ever in Criticism this month :—under the head Fine Arts, 
we hear of Haydon’s ¢ greasy hair,’ and in his strictures on poetry he tells us Keats 
walked the hospitals! Scotland may well be proud of this reeky school of reviewing: it 
forms a new era in her literature.” 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE NURSERY. 


where is passed the glory and the dream! 


In the days of unbreeched infancy, 
the imagination revels on the most 
substantial food. The child builds 
puddings in the air, instead of castles. 
In his dreams he contemplates im- 
posing shapes--figures of gingerbread, 
arrayed in golden decorations—the 
beau idéal of stall-attractions, that 
shine more brightly on his fancy than 
the contents of the mines of EI- 
dorado! What a place is the ideal 
London of the provincial enthusiast 
in petticoats! Palaces of apple- 
dumplings; spires of allecampane ; 
pavements of pancakes, expand be- 
fore him!. He.is gloating over the 
glory of grease and sugar, seen in 
his mind’s eye, when, judging by his 
external orbs of vision, he would be 
pronounced to be occupied with his 
catechism. Urchins of moderate de- 
sires may set up a queen-cake as the 
boundary of their wishes; or, at 
most, in a sanguine moment, may 
represent to themselves the possibi- 
lity of realizing Mr. Horner’s.Christ- 
mas dish; but the poetical fry, the 
ambitious spirits of five and six, give 
a wider range to their reveries, a 
bolder direction to their hopes. They 
fix their affections and their thoughts 
at once on a pastry-cook’s shop ; and 
it becomes to them what America 
was to Sir Walter Raleigh—a fairy 
land, an Atalantis, Utopia, the sum- 
mum bonum, the goal of life’s race, 
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the vale of Avoca! The snowy sur- 
face of a twelfth-cake—(grander tar 
than the snowy summits of the Himla 
chain,)—presents to these a field 
of chequered and opulent delight, 
that dazzles the senses, and converts 
the mind.of the youthful observer 
into a magic lanthorn, reflecting a 
long succession of sweet and luscious 
magnificence. There are gilt coaches, 
drawn by sleek horses, alike sublime 
to the sight and taste! Potentates, 
whose crowns. are studded with 
plums, aud whose sceptres are of le- 
mon peel! Ships of cinnamon, bridges 
built of almonds, castles of curdled 
cream, and shepherds and shepherd- 
esses of sugar candy! And all these 
are to be eaten as well as looked at! 
What interest this single considera- 
tion gives to the picture! The lips 
instinctively lick themselves as the 
gay prospect opens. Wordsworth 
talks in raptures of five sparrow’s 
eggs as ‘a vision of delight ;”’ if they 
be so, it must be admitted that five 
tartlets form a vision of ecstacy! 

A period, however, at length ar- 
rives, when this palateable page- 
antry begins to pall upon the sense : 
we no longer love lollypop as we 
have been wont: if we still occasi- 
onally ogle an orange, it is only under 
the immediate and near temptation 
of the wheel-barrow. The appetite 
is now more cunning than keen; we 
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become rather connoisseurs than cra- 
vers, and have sang froid enough to 
discover that plums and pears are 
not so delicate as peaches. It is 
then, under the languor of satiety, 
that the youthful imagination seeks 
new stimuli; and the delicacies -of 
the library,— particularly if their 
binding be calculated to raise old re- 
collections, and gently agitate former 
desires by its resemblance to the 
contents of the gingerbread stall,— 
supply powerful attractions. ‘This is 
an era that generally remains included 
within the limits of the memory of the 
man—and we ourselves feel that we 
may describe it with the fulness which 
memory warrants. What enchanting 
details lurked under the variegated 
cover of Mother Goose! How exqui- 
site the perfume of Mother Bunch’s 
darling nose-gay! Our literary ho- 
rizon in those days was peopled with 
dragons, was lit up with chariots of 
fire, and beautified with magical 
rainbows! The landscape before us 
was ever fresh, ever graceful, ever 
changing. Now Blue-beard swept 
by —a stern image of mysterious 
aud ferocious pomp—composed of 
Persian Satrap and Grand Turk— 
with all the parade of camels and 
slaves, and waving banners in his 
train. At the next moment, we 
would be attempting to penetrate the 
high and tangled woods in which 
the Sleeping Beauty lay concealed.— 
Then how sweet it was to accom- 
pany poor little Red-riding-hood, on 
her walk by village lanes, girded 
with hedges—not without taking a 
wistful peep at the “ cheese-cakes,” 
and the “little pot of butter,” in the 
basket which she bore on her left 
arm! Those niceties were for her 
old grandmother; hut her grand- 
mother never enriched her toast out 
of the pot which little Red-riding- 
hood carried! The deceitful mon- 
ster’s fatal reply to the mnocent eja- 
culation—* Grandmama what great 
teeth you have got!”—continued to 
startle us at every reading, with un- 
dimished effect, as if we had heard 
the gnash of the ravenous seizure, 
and the crackling of the unfortunate 
child’s bones!—We used to gaze on 
Cinderella’s face, where she sat a- 
mongst the cinders, as if it were a 
lily in a wilderness of foul weeds: 
but our greatest favourite, if we re- 
collect rightly, was the description of 
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the feats of the White Cat—her de- 
lightful hunting array, and all the’ 
attractions of the Feline Court.—This 
we consider still as a truly elegant 
tale. What reader is not charmed by 
the silent attentions of the lovely mou- 
ser, her anxious care of the beautiful 
prince, and the exquisite fricasee of 
“ the fattest mice imaginable!” The 
exordium of each of these histories is 
of sublime simplicity, calculated to 
rouse the attention, which has seldom 
or ever reason to complain of disap- 
pointment. “ Once upon a Time,’ — 
<¢ In the Reign of King Arthur,”’—or, 
better still, “‘ In Days of yore!” —Who 
has not longed for the cap of For- 
tunatus, still more than for his purse? 
—Who has not reverenced batter- 
pudding for having given that need- 
ful shelter to the hero Thumb, which 
the royal oak afforded to Charles of 
blessed memory ?’ ‘The bean-stalk is 


still with us an object of veneration, 


as we walk in the fields, because of 
its connection with the famous legend 
of Jack. We may, we believe, boast 
of having seen the most favoured 
specimens of the present generation 
of cats; but we candidly confess we 
have never had the good fortune to 
meet with one individual whose ta- 
lents and carriage were at all com- 
parable to his of the “ Boots.” ‘There 
is nothing we think, in Dante or 
Cobbett, more tremendous than his 
threat uttered to.the trembling reap- 
ers :—‘* Good people! if you do not 
tell the king, who will shortly pass 
this way, that the meadow you are 
reaping belongs to my master, the 
marquis of Carabas, you shall. be 
chopped as small as mince-meat |” — 
And yet how imsinuatingly respecttul 
vas the same blusterer to the unsus- 
picious Ogre, who treated him ‘as 
civilly as an ogre could do,”—and of 
whom puss in return made a meal! 
The consummation of this interesting 
history is worthy of its noble course : 
the master of the cat married a prin- 
cess, and the “ cat became a great 
lord,—nor ever after pursued rats 
and mice but for his amusement!” 
We must crave permission to pro< 
ceed a little further ; for really there 
is more pleasure to usin the names 
of past’ delights, than in most of the 
realities by which we are surrounded. 
Fortunio, and her band: of. seven, 
with their expressive titles, should 
never be forgotten. Master Strong- 
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back, who thought he had not de- 
served salt to his broth, unless he 
had carried wood enough before 
breakfast to load a couple of wag- 
gons ; sharp-sighted Master Marks- 
man, who used to bind up his eyes 
when he shot at partridges, lest he 
should kill more than he wished ; 
quick-hearing Master Fine Ear, to 
whom the world was a whispering 
gallery; Master Grugeon, whose 
stomach was capable of carrying 
* six inside;” Thirsty | Tippler, 
Thunder-throated Boisterer, — and 
Lightfoot who tied his legs when he 
went to hunt, that he might not out- 
run his game! It is in this tale that 
we find the following magnificent 
description of an ogre:— Galifron 
is a giant as high asa steeple; he 
devours men as an ape eats nuts; 
when he goes into the country he 
carries cannons in his pockets to use 
as pistols!” 

Fa, fe, fi, fo, fum! 

I smell the blood of an Englishman ! 

Be he alive! or be he dead, 

PU grind his bones to make me bread !”’ 


What is well worthy of adimiration 
in the above is the accuracy with 
which the giant disposes his vowels: 
but the horrible intimation of these 
mysterious monosyllables will never, 
in after life, leave tingling on the 
ears of those who have heard them 
pronounced with becoming solemnity 
in their infancy. —Let us wind up 
the series with Tom Thumb;—he 
of whom his poetical historian thus 
speaks :— 


An oak leaf he had for his crown, 

His shirt it was by spiders spun, 

With doublet wove of thistle’s down, 

His trowsers up with points were done, 

His stockings, of appie-rinds, they tie 

With eye-lash pluckt from his mother’s 
eye; 

His shoes were made of a mouse’s skin, 

Nicely tann’d—the hair within. 


The glory of his life, and the sorrow 
of his death, are yet fresh in the re- 
collections of all who are likely to 
read this article: we shall therefore 
now close these notices with recom- 
mending a volume of delicious tales 
published by our friend Ben. Tabart— 
the contents of which have the true 
old smack, and are dear to us as are 
the recollections of our bull’s-eyes 
and humming-tops. 

Recommending this volume puts 
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us in mind that we have many others 
to quarrel with. Innovation has made 
fearful progress in the child’s library ; 
and to no purpose, we verily think, 
but a bad one. In saying this, we 
do not allude to spelling-books, com- 
pendiums of history, and extracts of 
the sciences: for the graver studies 
of youthful readers, good provision is 
now made,—and when they have ad- 
vanced a little beyond the stage of 
childhood, they find a considerable 
improvement in the contents of their 
bookshelves, from past times. The 
lore of the nursery, however, we 
must contend, has gone retrograde: 
the imaginations of its inmates have 
coarse and poisonous food now col= 
lected for them, in comparison with 
the hoards of other days. A decent 
nurse would now blush with shame 
to repeat what is daily put into 
the hands of her charges to read! 
This subject well deserves a little 
consideration. And first for some 
specimens, which let the reader con-~ 
trast with the fair idealities before 
touched upon. 

Harris and Son, we are sorry to 
say, seem to be great offenders.— 
What excuse can they offer to the 
rising, and risen generations, for 
publishing that vile book. called— 
*‘ Peter Piper’s Practical Principles?” 
It affects to teach the alphabet; and 
we are inclined to speak with respect 
of that excellent manner of enforcing 
the knowledge of the letters to a 
child’s mind, by identifying them 
with familiar objects of a visible and 
tangible description, which was in 
vogue in better times than the pre- 
sent—that is to say, when we held 
our horn-books in our hands. A was 
then an Apple; B was a Book; C 
was a Cat; D was a Duck; and so 
forth:—but these brief illustrations 
are now thought too simple, and they 
have been superseded by such de- 
grading trash as follows :— 

Bet: 
Lanky Laurence lost his lass and lobster : 
Did Lanky Laurence lose his lass and lob- 
ster? 
If Lanky Laurence lost his lass and lobster, 
Where are the lass and lobster Lanky Lau- 
rence lost ? 


A delicate morsel of nick-names, gal- 

lantry, and gluttony to enrich a child’s 

mind with! lLanky {}Laurence is a 

convenient compound term, prepared 

ready for application to a thin sub= 
2P2 
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ject at school, and very likely to lead 
to kicked shins and bloody noses.— 
The lass and lobster may at first stand 
in need of a commentary, but that 
no doubt will be industriously sought 
for, till nothing remains obscure.— 
One more example, as the thing is so 
choice. 
C. c. 
Captain Crackskull crack’d a Catchpoll’s 
Cockscomb : 
Did Captain Crackskull crack a Catchpoll’s 
Cockscomb ? 
If Captain Crackskull crack’d a Catchpoll’s 
Cockscomb, 
Where’s the Catchpoll’s Cockscomb Captain 
Crackskull crack’d ? 


Somebody has remarked that the va- 
jue of particular turns of expression 
in poetry depends not so much upon 
what they distinctly specify to the 
reader's understanding, as on what 
they suggest to his imagination, and 
present to his curiosity. It is by this 
rule that we are to pronounce on the 
merit of the above: the ingenuous 
child will be led through an edifying 
train of information, and presented 
with much stimulating food for reflec- 
tion, in those endeavours, which it 
may be certainly calculated upon it 
will make, to master all that belongs, 
in any way, to Captain Crackskull’s 
history. The trade of the Catchpoll, 
the habits of the officer, the glory of 
his exploit, may each stand at the 
head of a distinct chapter, and will 
each admit of much fulness of illus- 
tration ! 

«© The Dandy’s Ball” is to be car- 
ried to the honour of Mr. Marshall, 
who is removed to Fleet-street, from 
Aldermary church-yard. We wish 
he had remained where he was, and 
continued to deal only in those arti- 
cles by which his name and his place 
of residence were first rendered fa- 
mous. On Mr. Marshall’s counter 
there were wont to be seen only such 
innocently amusing histories, as that 
of the ‘<* Man of Thessaly,’ and of 
<< Mother Hubbard.” Now,.alas, in 
Fleet-street--near to Carlisle's reposi- 
tory—not that we mean to insinuate 
there is any connection between: the 
shops--we detect nonsense, buffoon- 
ery, and ribaldry,.on the first.pages 
of his, <« Christmas, Presents for Good 
Children.” Such are the preparations 
made for exercising. the naturally keen 
curiosity of a.child’s; mind !. The book 
we have just mentioned, is evidently 
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got up for the nursery: its price is 
eighteen-pence, and its glaring co~- 
loured prints assist the corrupting 
tendency of the composition. We 
shall quote from its opening ; and let 
that decide whether it be worthy to 
have displaced the gentle “ White 
Cat,” “ Beauty and the Beast,” the 
good ‘ Cinderella,” and the Family 
of Mr. Allworthy, 


Mr. Pillblister, 
And Betsy his sister, 
Determined on giving a treat, 
Gay Dandies they call 
To a supper and ball 
At their house in Great Camomile-street. 


Mr. Padum delighted, 
For he was invited, 
Began to consider his dress ; 
His shirt was not clean 
Nor fit to be seen 
So he wash’d it, he could not do less. 


Here’s the stays from the tailor, 
For Mr. Macnailor: 
Oh Jeffery ! lace it quite tight: 
I'll hold by the post, 
That no time may be lost 5 
At the ball I’ll outshine all to night. 
* a * * # % 
A hole in my stocking, 
Now, how very shocking, 
Cries poor Mr. Mopstaff enraged ; 
It is always my fate 
Too be so very late, 
When at Mr. Pillblister’s engaged. 
* * * * * * 
When the dancing began 
To their places some ran, 
But when they came to the saloon, 
So stiffened and. tight 
As for dancing that night, 
They might as well rise to the moon. 


And so on, in an equally exemplary 
strain, through all the variety of slang 
terms, and ringing the changes on all 
the diverse topics of street vulgarity ! 
Scarcely a theme of scandal, and of 
gross heartless derision, that. is not 
taken up and presented to “ the young 
idea” to ruminate upon:—many of 
the allusions are near akin to positive 
licentiousness, and all of them are 
connected with the vices, follies, af- 
fectations, and infirmities of worn out 
society, in its worst specimens,—from 
thecontaminating knowledge of which 
the child’s mind should, if possible be 
preserved.» When:the seandals of the 
drawing-room,.become the sports, of 
the nursery ;.,.when fathers and_mo- 
thers present their, children, with ca 
ricatures of their own foibles and ri- 
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diculous pretensions, there only wants 
the government to assist the debase- 
ment of manners, by some such pub- 
lic spectacle of infamy and ignominy, 
in elevated station; as has been now 
exhibited in the Upper House of Par- 
liament, to render the future destiny 
of the nation pretty nearly certain. 

“© The Dandies’ Ball,” is followed 
by “the Dandies Wedding,”—a still 
more unsuitable composition—if that 
be possible. It is quite clear that this 
class of works has now got into new 
and totally unworthy hands. No fa- 
miliarity with, or love for, children, 
no acquaintance with their ways and 
tastes, can be discerned in these pub- 
lications. Nobody who sympathises 
with the nursery covld have written 
them ; whereas the beauty of its old 
legends consists in this, that the child’s 
imagination, feelings, capacities, na- 
tural pleasures, are reflected in them, 
as a face is reflected in a looking-glass. 
On hearing them we picture to our- 
selves the intent eyes, the serious coun- 
tenances, the half-opened mouths, of 
the lilliputian circle ; or we hear its 
loud shout of laughter, rising above 
the extended voice of the chuckling 
nurse. But of the persons who get 
up the pieces we have just been de- 
scribing, it may too certainly be said 
—‘* you have no children, butchers !” 
They are most probably the same who 
bring out the political caricatures, and 
personal lampoons of the day :—they 
are evidently hands employed to get 
up something grotesque for the deal- 
ers in such ‘articles, likely to be po- 
pular during the present appetite for 
gross excitement: something saleable, 
on the principle that the French snuff 
boxes in the shop windows sell. If 
and were not too busy 
for Blackwood’s magazine, and the 
Edinburgh chair of Moral Philosophy, 
we should suspect them of being con- 
cerned in the manufacture of these 
things. They are evidently done by 
men ready to do any thing. 

It will be said that the mtention of 
the fabricators of these rhymes was 
to satirize the coxcomical clerks and 
apothecaries of the city of London: 
but what has the nursery to do with 
these ? What to do with the stays of 
dandies, and dandy courtships? Are 
such worldly ridicules fit to be put 
into the hands of innocent children— 
of mere infants? Are we to teach them 
to lisp deriszon, that most selfish of all 
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the human feelings ; that deadener of 
every noble and virtuous principle ; 
that pity-killer in the human breast?! 
The love of ridicule leads most di- 
rectly to heartlessness ; and, when in< 
dulged in an inordinate degree, it will 
generally be found as crafty as it is 
callous—a mere screen for mercenary 
motives, a cold-blooded deception, in 
which pleasantry or principle is but 
the pretence, pocket-picking the de= 
sign. In some of the magazines and 
reviews—this is too clearly seen to re« 
quire exposure: but to the contents 
of our nursery libraries, sufficient at- 
tention has not hitherto been given. 
The child is taught by them to laugh 
at what he should not understand, or 
at what he ought to pity :—at folly, 
at idleness, at profligacy, at poverty ! 
He does laugh; and some may be 
simple enough to think he soon for- 
gets that at which he has laughed; 
but the mind of a child stores up eve= 
ry striking image, good or bad, which 
is presented to it. His character is 
gradually formed under the repeated 
impressions made by the objects with 
which his thoughts and fancy’ are 
brought im contact. What then are 
we to expect of a generation, who 
have become familiar with their al- 
phabet by early associating each of 
its letters with sheer ee oe l 

For ourselves, we must confess, we 
regret the change that has taken place 
altogether, and with respect’ to mat- 
ters that may be fairly deemed of less 
importance than the moral tendency 
of the writings put before children— 
and yet not of little consequence nei- 
ther. When our primers, and story- 
books were enclosed in firm, compact, 
gilt covers, assurance seemed given 
externally, that there were golden 
stores within ; but we cannot help re- 
garding, as omens of rag ‘r import, 
the flaming yellow, orange, green, and 
crimson wrappers, set off ith a gro- 
tesque figure of punch, or a zany, or 
a da andy, that are now in vogue. 
Those were good times, when the 
child regarded his book as a serious 
and precious affair,—valuable as gold, 
—pure and bright as the metal with 
which it was ornamented: it was then 
an object of veneration ;—but now, 
in its mountebank dress, it is treated 
with a familiarity that breeds con- 
tempt. It is a toy, a painted bauble; 
the amusement of a week in its per- 
fect state,—and of a day when its gau- 
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dy glaring prints,—that vitiate the 
taste as much as the buffoonery of 
the letter-press corrupts the disposi- 
tion of the youthful readers,—have 
been cut out to be stuck against walls 
and windows, and to. be swept away 
by the house maid in the morning. 

A word too of these. said prints. 
The nursery songs and stories, to 
have their proper effect, should be 
permitted, like the common law, to 
depend solely on tradition. They are 
now, however, we grieve to say, 
printed, and even illustrated in every 
variety of way. It is therefore nearly 
all over with the common legends of 
the nursery: written out, they are no 
longer sacred. When people can read 
in a book, ‘‘ here we go up, up, up ;— 
and here we go down, down, downy 5” 
or “ Thad a little hushand no higger 
than my thumb,” one may be as sure 
that they have lost their empire in 
their proper sphere, as that the songs 
of the Highland bards are no longer 
‘sung by the Highlanders, since Mac- 
pherson translated and printed Ossian. 
‘The moment modern criticism can be 
brought. to bear on the solemn tradi- 
tions of a people, their power of in- 
‘spiration may be pronounced to have 
become extinct. But the graphic il- 
‘lustrations have given the mortal 
blow to the charm. Mother Hubbard 
-and her dog were beings of too ideal 
‘a cast to be visibly represented with- 


-out losing, like Falstaff, the greater 


part of their efficacy. Then, again, 
what sort of prints are they, that the 
child is now called upon to admire? 
The glaring colours of the wood-cuts 
with which the favourite steries of 
our childhood (when it is thought 
‘worth while to reprint them), are now 
decorated, form a striking contrast to 
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.the dark, shadowy figures, with which 


they used formerly to be accompanied. 
Whatever mere artists may say, we 
are sure to have all true poets, and 
lovers of poetry, with us, when we 
affirm, that these old-fashioned af- 
fairs,—however occasionally clumsy 
and irregular,—possessed a higher 
character, and created a deeper inte- 
rest, than the flashy pictures now pre- 
sented to. the notice of juvenile ama- 
teurs. There was a sense of mystery 
conveyed by the undefined, cloudy 
shapes and countenances, that for- 
merly looked forth from the page of 
a dull grey. The stery-was then in- 
separably connected with the,picture, 
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and the picture. with,the story.. Now 
they may. be separated: the picture is 
now a fine thing ,by itself...We well 
remember, still, the impression. made 
on our fancy by the dim delineations 
in our old copy of.the affecting his- 
tory of the Babes.in the Wood!, We 
still recollect. the feelings excited by 
the dark, grim -figure of the wicked 
uncle, sittmg by the bedside of his 
dying brother and sister! The ink 
with which it. was printed had, run 
into a blot, in the blackness of 
which the human lineaments and 
shape were just discernible; and 
thus was aptly and forcibly typified 
to the child’s imagination, the foul- 
ness of his heart, and the atrocity of 
his infernal conduct. Then the dying 
parents lay in white—a faint outline 
indicated their feeble bodies, —and 
the bed-clothes, too, were leftin white 
—emblems rather than representa- 
tions—while all the rest of the apart- 
ment, where death and guilt presided, 
was sunk in an awe-inspiring gloom. 
The staring prints in the children’s 
books, now sold, do not make either 
an equally forcible or equally desira- 
ble impression upon, children. _ It, is 
the pretty picture, not the pretty story, 
that now chiefly interests; and thus 
the interest of each is lessened. For- 
merly, the cut required, much expla- 
nation; and reference was. laborious- 
ly made, through the mother or nurse, 
to the reading, in order.to satisfy the 
curiosity excited by its sublime indis- 
ictness. The embellishment, never 
went before the meaning,—never an- 
ticipated it,—but rather rested mo- 
destly and decently a little way be- 
hind,—as a servant in attendance, 
ready to aid, but never forestalling. 
Besides the serious evils to the dis- 
positions of the heart resulting from 
this system of meretricious display, it 
demands strong reprobation as neces- 
sarily forming a false and vulgar taste 
in the child’s mind. Accustomed to 
the gaudy glare of its picture book, it 
is rendered unable to distinguish the 
true from the false, the delicate from 
the coarse, the affected from the real. 
The infant observer is thus taught to 
look with disappointment on the breast 
of the robin, when he becomes ac- 
quainted with that bird: for the first 
time: he exclaims, sulkily, “it is not 
so red, aud pretty, ‘as the one in my 
book !”—A- more useful and pleasing 
present,.cannot be made to a child 
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than an illustrated description of ani- 
mals, provided the prints are executed 
with ‘a due regard to the modesty of 
nature: provided the lion is repre- 
sented fairly in his own tawny skin— 
not in an orange-colour dress, his pre- 
sent fashionable costume.’ The con- 
Sequence of the present practice is, 
that, when the child is shewn a real 
Jion, he reckons him but a poor ugly 
animal, not half so fine a shew as he 
had been taught to expect. A sickly, 
bad taste in “rlalture’« age is the natu- 
ral result of these overcharged dis- 
plays to youth: they affect the whole 
train of thinking and feeling through- 
out after life; for nature never can 
have her due and delightful effect on 
any mind that is not allowed to grow 
up in just allegiance to her power. 
We make no apology for having 
dwelt at some length on this subject: 
it is a very important one, and the 
evils we have been exposing are but 
too closely connected with many na- 
tional indications of a very discou- 
raging nature. What can be done to 
the advanced boy, to eradicate the 
poison now instilled into the child by 
these sneering, trifling, worthless pro- 
ductions—distributed as “* Christmas 
and New Year's Gifts for good little 


‘boys and girls 2” ‘These sow tares be- 


times, where our utmost assiduity 
should be employed: to plant good 
seed. Una, and her milk-white Lamb, 
properly arranged for children; the 
Babes in the Wood; Beauty, with 
her white Rose, and the Gentle Beast; 
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the good Cinderella; little Red-riding- 
hood; the amiable White Cat—are 
tales that never fail to interest, to de- 
light, and make a lasting and good 
impression on the child’s mind. ‘Here 
lurks no treason; here no envy swells ; 
here grow no damned grudges.” Let 
not, then, these pity-inspiring pieces 
be displaced by such pestiferous trash 
as we have been reprobating. Pity, 
and the interest we take in the sor- 
rows and hazards of others, are the 
feelings it most behoves us to cherish 
in the breasts of children. They are 
the surest foundation on which to rear 
anoble, kind, intrepid character: but 
their very germs must be eradicated 
under the influence of gross lampoons, 
couched in language adapted to en- 
gage a child’s attention, and to render 
his thoughts and his fancy familiar 
with the ¥ vices, follies, and absurdities 
of mature age. The parent who has 
carelessly permitted the principles of 
the nursery to be contaminated with 
these profligate productions of the 
present day, will afterwards exclaim 
in vain to the child—* would that 
the fountain of thy mind were clear 
again!” Jt will then be too late: the 
heartless ridicule-loving spirit will 
have taken root too firmly to be ever 
extirpated; and the child itself, ruined 
by these innovations in the literature 
of the nursery, will have but too 
much reason to reproach its parents 
in the words of Orlando—* give me 
the allottery left me by testament: 
withthat1 might go buy my fortunes.” 


CORIST’S HOSPITAL FIVE 

In, Mr. Lamb’s “ Works,” pub- 
lished a year or two since, I find a 
magnificent eulogy on my old school,* 
such as it was, or now appears to 
him te have been, between the years 
1782 and 1789. It happens, very odd- 
ly, that. my own standing at Christ’s 
was nearly corresponding with his ; 
and, with all gratitude to him for his 
enthusiasm for the cloisters, I think 
he has contrived to bring, together 
whatever. can, be said in praise of 
them, dropping all. the other side of 
the argument most ingeniously. 

I remember L. at school ; and can 
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well recollect that he had some pe- 
culiar advantages, which I and aie 
of his school-fellows had not. His 
friends lived in town, and were near 
at hand ; and he had the privilege of 
going to see them, almost as often as 
he wished, through some invidious 
distinction, which was denied to us. 
The present worthy sub-treasurer to 
the Inner Temple can explain how 
that happened. He had his tea and 
hot rolls in.a morning, while we were 
battening upon our quarter of a penny 
loat—our crug—-moistened with. at- 
tenuated small beer, in wooden pig- 
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gins, smacking of the pitched leathern 
jack it was poured from. Our Mon- 
day’s milk porritch, blue and taste- 
less, and the peas soup of Saturday, 
coarse and choking, were enriched 
fex him with a slice of ‘ extraordi- 
nary bread and butter,” from the hot- 
loat of the Temple. The Wednes- 
day’s mess of millet, somewhat less 
repugnant—(we had three banyan to 
four meat-days in the week)—was 
sudeared to his palate with a lump of 
double-refined, and a smack of gin- 
yer (to make it go down the more 
glibly) or the fragrant cinnamon. In 
Leu of our half-pickled Sundays, or 
quate fresh boiled beef on Thursdays, 
(strong as caro equina,) with detest- 
able marigolds floating in the pail to 
poison the broth—our scanty mutton 
crags on Fridays—and rather more 
savoury, but grudging, portions of the 
same flesh, rotten-reasted or rear, on 
the ‘Tuesdays (the only dish which 
excited our appetites, and disappoint- 
ed our stomachs, in almost equal pro- 
portion)—he had his hot plate of 
roast veal, or the more tempting. gris- 
lin (exotics unknown to our palates) 
cooked in the paternal kitchen (a 
great thing), and brought him daily 
by his maid or aunt! I remember 
the good old relative (in whom love 
:orbade pride,) squatting down upon 
some odd stone in a by-nook of the 
cloisters, disclosing the viands (of 
higher regale than those cates which 
the ravens ministered to the Tish- 
bite); and the contending passions of 
t. at the unfolding. There was love 
tor the bringer ; shame for the thing 
brought, and the manner of its bring- 
ing ; sympathy for those who were 
too many to share in it; and, at top 
ot all, hunger (eldest, strongest, of 
the passions!) predominant, breaking 
down the stony fences of shame, and 
aukwardness, and a troubling over- 
consciousness. 

I was a poor friendless boy. My 
parents, and those who should care 
for me, were far away. Those few 
acquaintances of theirs, which they 
could reckon upon being kind to me 
in the great city, after a little forced 
notice, which they had the grace to 
take of me on my” first -arrival in 
town, soon grew tired of my: holy- 
day visits:’ ‘Dhey seemed to them:to 
recur too) often, though 1 thought 
them few enough ;)sand; one: after 
another, they» alls failed: mes: andi» E 
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felt myself alone among six hundred 
playmates. 

O the cruelty of separating a poor’ 
jad from his early home-stead b The 
yearnings which I:used to have to- 
wards it in those unfledged. years! 
How, in my.dreams, would my native 
town (far in the west) come back, with 
its church, and trees, and faces! How 
I would wake weeping, and in the 
anguish of my heart exclaim upon 
sweet Calne in Wiltshire ! 

To this late hour of my life, I trace 
impressions left by the recollection of 
those friendless holydays.. The long 
warm days of summer never return 
but they bring with them a gloom 
from the haunting memory of those 
whole-day-leaves, when, by some’ 
strange arrangement, we were turn- 
ed out, for the live-long day, wpon 
our own hands, whether we had 
friends to go to, or none. I remem- 
ber those bathing-excursions to the 
New-River, which L. recalls: with 
such relish, better, I think, than he 
can—tor he was‘a home-seeking lad, 
and did not much care for such 
water-pastimes :— How  merrily.- ‘we 
would sally forth into the fields; and 
strip under the first warmth: of the 
sun ; and wanton like. young dace in 
the streams; getting us appetites for 
noon, which those of us that. were 
pennyless (our scanty morning crust 
long since exhausted) had’ not the 
means of allaying—while the cattle, 
and the birds, and: the fishes, were 
at feed about us, and we had nothing 
to satisfy our cravings—the very 
beauty of the day, and the exercise of 
the pastime, and the sense of liberty, 
setting a keener edge upon them! 
—How faint and languid, finally, 
we would return, towards night-fall, 
to our desired morsel, half-rejoicing, 
half reluctant, that the hours of our 
uneasy liberty had expired! 

It was worse in the days of winter, 
to go prowling about the streets ob- 
Jjectless—shivering at cold windows of 
print-shops, to extract a little amuse- 
ment; or haply, as a last resort, in 
the hope of a little novelty, to pay a 
fifty-times repeated visit (where ovr 
individual - faces should: be. as well 
known to the warden as those of his 
own charges) to the Lions in: the 
Tower—to whose levée, by courtesy 
immemorial,, we shad: a~prescriptive 
title to:admission. | 

L.'s. governor (so we:called:' the pa> 
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tron who presented.us to the founda- 
tion) lived in a manner under his pa- 
ternal. roof. Any .complaint., which 
he had to make was sure of being at- 
tended to. This.was understood at 
Christ's, and was. an effectual screen 
to him against the severity of mas- 
ters, or worse tyranny of the moni- 
tors. The oppressions of these young 
brutes are heart-sickening to call to 
recollection. I have been called out 
of my bed, and waked for the purpose, 
in the coldest winter nights—and this 
not once, but night after night—in 
my shirt, to receive the discipline of 
a leathern thong, with eleven other 
sufferers, because it pleased my cal- 
lous overseer, when there has been 
any talking heard after we were gone 
to bed, to make the six last beds in 
the dormitory, where the youngest 
children of us slept, answerable for 
an offence they neither dared to com- 
mit, nor had the power to hinder.— 
The same execrable tyranny drove 
the younger part of us from the fires, 
when our feet were perishing with 
snow ;, and, under the cruellest pe- 
nalties, forbad the indulgence of a 
drink of water, when we lay in sleep- 
less summer nights, fevered with the 
season, and the day’s sports. 

There was one H » who, I 
learned, in after days, was seen ex- 
piating some maturer offence in the 
hulks. (Do I flatter myself in fancy- 
ing that this might be the planter of 
that name, who suffered at Ne- 
vis, 1 think, or St. Kits, some 
few years since? My friend Tobin was 
the benevolent instrument of bringing 
him to the gallows.) This petty Ne- 
ro actually branded a boy, who had 
offended him, with a red hot iron; 
and nearly starved forty of us, with 
exacting contributions, to the one 
half of our bread, to pamper a young 
ass, which, incredible as it may seem, 
with the connivance of the nurse’s 
daughter (a young flame of his) he 
had contrived to smuggle in, and 
keep upon the leads of the ward, as 
they called our dormitories... This 
game went on for better than a week, 
till the foolish beast, not able to fare 
well but he must: cry roast meat— 
happier than Caligula’s minion, could 
he have kept his own counsel—but 
foolisher, alas! than any of his species 
in. the fables—waxing fat, and: kicks 
ing, in the fulness of bread, one un- 
lucky «minutes would: needs: proclaim 
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his good fortune to the world below ; 
and, laying out his simple throat, 
blew such a ram’s horn. blast, as 
(toppling down the walls of his own 
Jericho) set concealment any longer 
at defiance. The client was dis= 
missed, with certain attentions, to 
Smithfield ; but I never understood 
that the patron underwent any cen- 
sure on the occasion. This was in the 
stewardship of L.’s admired Perry. 
Under the same factle administra< 
tion, can L. have forgotten the cool 
impunity with which the nurses used 
to carry away openly, in open plat- 
ters, for their own tables, one out of 
two of every hot joint, which the 
careful matron had been seeing scru= 
pulously weighed out for our dinners? 
These things were daily practised in 
that magnificent apartment, which L. 
grown connoisseur since, we pre- 
sume) praises so highly for the grand 
paintings “ by Verrio, and others,” 
with which it is “ hung round and 
adorned.” But the sight of sleek well- 
fed blue-coat boys in pictures, was, 
at that time, I believe, little conso« 
latory to him, or us, the living ones, 
who saw the better part of our pro« 
visions carried away before our faces 
by harpies ; and ourselves reduced 
(with the Trojan in the hall of Dido) 


TO FEED OUR MIND WITH IDLE POR~ 
TRAITURE. 


L. has recorded the repugnance of 
the school to gags, or the fat of fresh 
beef boiled ; and sets it down to some 
superstition. But these unctuous more 
sels are never grateful to young pa= 
lates (children are universally. fat- 
haters) and in strong, coarse,, boiled 
meats, unsalted, are detestable. A gag 
eater In Our time was equivalent to a 
goul, and held in equal detestation. 
* * * * suffered under the imputation. 


*twas said, 
He ate strange flesh. 
o 


He was observed, aiter dinner, care 
fully to gather up: the remnants left 
at his table (not many,nor very choice 
fragments, you may credit me)——and, 
in an especial manner, these disreput= 
able morsels, which he would,convey 
away, and:secretly stow in the settle 
that stood at his bed side... None saw 
when he ate them... Itwas rumoured 
that he privately. devoured them in the 
night. He was watched, but no traces 
of such midnight: practices were dis 
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coverable. Some reported, that, on 
leave-days, he had been seen to carry 
‘out of the bounds a large blue check 
handkerchief, fuli of something. This 
then must be the accursed thing. 
Conjecture next was at work to ima- 
gine how he could dispose of. it. 
Some said he sold it to the beggars. 
This belief generally prevailed. He 
went about moping. None spake to 
him. No one would play with him. He 
was excommunicated; put out of the 
pale of the school. He was too power- 
ful a boy to be beaten, but he under- 
went every mode of that negative 
punishment, which is more grievous 
than many stripes. Stil! he persever- 
ed. At length he was observed by 
two of his school-fellows, who were 
determined to get at the secret, and 
had traced him one leave-day for 
that purpose, to enter a large worn- 
out building (such as there exist spe- 
cimens of in Chancery-lane, which 
are let out to various scales of pauper~ 
ism) with open door, and a common 
stair-case. After him they silently 
slunk in, and followed by stealth up 
four flights, and saw him tap at a poor 
wicket, which was opened by an aged 
woman, meanly clad. Suspicion was 
now ripened into certainty. The infor- 
mers had secured their victim. hey 
had him in their toils. Accusation 
was formally preferred, and retribu- 
tion most signal was looked for. Mr. 
Halhaway, the then steward (for this 
happened a little after my time,) with 
that patient sagacity which tempered 
all his conduct, determined to inves- 
tigate the matter, before he proceed- 
ed to sentence. The result was, that 
the supposed mendicants, the receiy- 
ers, or purchasers of the mysterious 
Scraps, turned out to be the parents of 
» an honest couple come to decay, 
—whom this seasonable supply had, 
in all probability, saved from mendi- 
cancy ; and that this young stork, at 
the expence of his own good name, 
had all this while been only feeding 
the old birds!—~The governors on this 
occasion, much to'their honour; voted 
a present relief to the family of 
and presented him with a'silyer me- 
dal. The lesson which the steward read 
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upon RASH JUDGMENT, On the oéca~ 
sion of publicly delivering the medal 
to , L believe, would not:be lost 
upon his auditory:—TI had Jeftschook 
then, but I well remember —. He 
was a tall, shambling youth, with a 
cast in his eyé, not at all calealated 
to conciliate hostile” prejudices. — ¥ 
have since seen him carrying a baker’s 
basket. I think I heard he did not do 
quite so well by ‘himself, as he had 
done by the old folks. 

I was a hypochondriac Jad; and 
the sight of a boy in fetters, upon the 
day of my first putting on the blue 
clothes, was not exactly fitted to as- 
suage the natural terrors of initiation. 
I was of tender years, barely turned 
of seven; and had only read of such 
things in books, or seen them but in 
dreams. I was told he had run away. 
This was the punishment for the first 
offence.—As a novice I was soon after 
taken to see the dungeons. These 
were little, square, Bedlam cells, where 
a boy could just lie at his length up- 
on straw and a blanket—a mattress, I 
think, was ‘afterwards: substituted— 
with a peep of light, ‘let in aseance, 
from a prison-orificé at top, ‘barely 
enough to read by. Here the’ poor 
boy was locked in by himself all day, 
without sight of any but‘ the’porter 
who brought him his bread and wa- 
ter—who might not speak'to him ';—or 
of the beadle, who came twice a week 
to call him out to receivé his periodi- 
cal chastisement, which’ was almost 
welcome, because it’ separated” him 
for a brief interval from solitdue!— 
and here he was shut up by himself 
of nights, out of the reach “of any 
sound, to suffer whatever horrors the 
weakn erves, and superstition incident 
to his time of life, might subject him 
to.* This was’ the penalty for the 
second offence.—W ouldst thou like, 
reader, to see what became of him ir 
the next degree ? 

The culprit, who had been a third 
time an offender, and whose expul- 
sion was at this time deemed irrever- 
sible, was brought forth, as‘at some 
solemn auto da fe, arrayed in uncouth 
and most appalling attire—all trace 
of his late “ watchet weeds” careful» 


* One or two justances of lunacy, or attempted suicide, eccording}y, ,at. length. con - 
vinced the Governors of the impolicy of this part of the sentence, and the midnight tor~ 
ture to the-spirits ‘Was ‘dispehséd With OPhis fancy of dungeons for children, was a sprout 


a of Howatd’s brain: for whieh (saving the teverence due to Holy Paul) methinks, I could 
nite Willingly (spit upon his stonygaberdine? 7 Mad ESO : 
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ly effaced, he was exposed in a jack- 
et,.resembling those..which,, London 
Jamplighters formerly delighted in, 
with.a ‘cap’ of the same.,,.'The effect 
of} this divestiture..was.such. as the in- 
genious devisers of it, could have. an- 
ticipated. With his pale and fright- 
ed features, it was as if some of those 
disfigurements in, Dante had seized 
upon him. In.this disguisement he 
was brought into the hall (L.'s favour- 
ite state-room), where awaited him the 
whole number of his. school-fellows, 
whose joint lessons and sports he was 
thenceforth to share no more ; the aw- 
ful presence of the steward, to be seen 
for the last time; of the executioner 
beadle, clad in his state robe for, the 
occasion ; and of two faces more, of 
direr import, because never but in 
these extremities visible. These were 
governors ; two of whom, by choice, 
or charter, were always accustomed 
to. officiate at these Ultima Supplicia ; 
not to mitigate (so at least we under- 
stood it), but to enforce the uttermost 
stripe... Old Bamber Gascoigne, and 
Peter Aubert, L remember, were col- 
leagues on-one, occasion, when the 


beadle turning rather pale, a glass of 


brandy was ordered to prepare him 
for the mysteries. The scourging was, 
after the o!d Roman fashion, long and 
stately.. ‘Phe lictor, accompanied the 
criminal, quite, round. the. hall... We 
were generally, too faint with attend- 
ing to the previous disguising cincum- 
stances, to. make accurate report with 
our eyes of the degree of corporal suf 
fering inflicted. . Report, of course, 
gave out the back knotty and livid. 
After scourging, he was made over, 
in. his San Benito, to his friends, if he 
had any (but commonly such poor 
runagates were friendless), or to his 
parish officer, who, to enhance the ef- 
fect of the scene, had his station al- 
lotted to him on the outside of the 
hall gate. 

These solemn pageantries were not 
played off so often as to spoil the ge- 
neral, mirth of the community.. We 
had plenty of exercise and recreation 
after school hours; aud, for myself, I 
must confess, that I was never, hap- 
pier, than iz them. ‘Phe Upper ‘and 
the Lower Grammar Schools were 
held in the same room; and_an imagi- 
nary line only divided their bounds, 
‘Theireharacter was as differeutas that 
of the inhabitants on the two, sides 
ef the Pyrennees. The Rev. James 
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Boyer was the Upper Master; but 
the Rey. Matthew Field presided over 
that, portion of the apartment, of 
which J had the good fortune to be a 
member... We lived a life as careless 
as birds. We talked and did just 
what we pleased, and nobody molest- 


edus.. We carried. an accidence, or 
a grammar, for form; but, for any 


trouble it gave us, we might take two 
years in getting through the verbs 
deponent, and another two in forget- 
ting all that we had learned about 
them. There was now and then the 
formality of saying a lesson, but if 
you had not learned it, a brush across 
the shoulders, (just enough to disturb 
a fly), was the sole remonstrance. 
Field never used the rod ; and in truth. 
he wielded the cane with no great 
good will—holding it “like a dancer.” 
It looked in his hands rather like an 
emblem, than an instrument of autho- 
rity; and an emblem, too, he was 
ashamed of. He was a good easy 
man, that did not care to ruffle his 
own peace, nor perhaps set any great 
consideration upon the value of juve- 
nile time. He came among us now 
and then, but often staid away whole 
days from us, and when he came, it 
made no difference to us—he had his 
private room to retire to, the short 
time he staid, to be out of the sound 
of our noisé.. Our mirth and uproar 
went on. We had classies. of our 
own, without being beholden to ‘in- 
solent Greece or haughty Rome,” that 
passed current among us—Peter Wil- 
kins—the adventures of the Hon. Capt. 
Robert Boyle—the. Fortunate Blue 
Coat Boy—and the like. Or we cul- 
tivated a turn for mechanic or scien- 
tific operations; making little sun- 
dials of paper; or weaving those in- 
genious pareutheses, called, cat-cra- 
dies; or making dry peas to dance 
upon the end of a tin pipe ; or study- 
ing the art military over that laudable 
game “ French and English,’—and 
a hundred other such devices to pass 
away the time—mixing the useful 
with the agreeable—as would: have 
made the souls of Rousseau and John 
Locke chuckle to have seen us. 
Matthew Field belonged .:to that 
class of modest divines who affect to 
mix in equal proportion the gentleman, 
the scholar, and the Christian; but, I 
mow not how,,.the first ingredient is 
generally found, to: be..the predomi- 
nating dose in the compesition. He 
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was engaged in gay parties, or with 
his courtly bow at some Episcopal le- 
vée, when he should have been at- 
tending upon us. He had for many 
years the classical charge of a hun- 
dred children, during the four or five 
first years of their education ; and his 
very highest form seldom proceeded 
further than two or three of the in- 
troductory fables of Phedrus. How 
things were suffered to go on thus, I 
cannot guess. Boyer, who was the 
proper person to have remedied these 
abuses, always affected, perhaps felt, 
a delicacy in interfering in a province 
not strictly hisown. I have not been 
without my suspicions, that he was 
not altogether displeased at the con- 
trast we presented to his end of the 
school. We were a sort of Helots to 
his young Spartans. He would some- 
times, with ironic deference, send to 
borrow a rod of the Under Master, 
and then, with Sardonic grin, observe 
to one of his upper boys, “‘ how neat 
and fresh the twigs looked.” While 
his pale students were battering their 
brains over Xenophon and Plato, with 
a silence as deep as that enjoined by 
the Samite, we were enjoying our- 
selves at our ease in our little Goshen. 
We saw a little into the secrets of his 
discipline, and the prospect did but 
the more reconcile us to our lot. His 
thunders rolled imnecuous for us; his 
storms came near, but never touched 
us; contrary to Gideon’s miracle, 
while all around were drenched, our 
fleece was dry.* His boys turned out 
the better scholars; we, I suspect, 
have the advantage In temper. His 
pupils cannot speak of him without 
something of terror, allaying their gra- 
titude; the remembrance of Field 
comes back with all the soothing ima- 
ges of indolence, and summer slum- 
bers, and work like play, and inno- 
cent idleness, and Elysian exemptions, 
and life itself a “ playing holyday.” 
Though sufficiently removed from 
the jurisdiction of Boyer, we were 
near enough (as I have said) to un- 
derstand a little of his system. We 
occasionally heard sounds of the 
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Ululantes, and caught glances of ‘Tar- 
tarus. B.,wasa,rabid pedant... His 
English style was crampt to barba~ 
rism. His Easter Anthems (for his duty 
obliged himto those periodical flights) 
were grating as: scrannel pipess¢— 
He would laugh, aye, and. heartily, 
but then it must be at Flaccus’s quib~ 
ble about Rex or at the tristis seve< 
ritas in vultu, ox inspicere in patinas, 
of Terence—thin jests, which at their 
first broaching could hardly have had 
vis enough to move a Roman muscle. 
—He had two wigs, both pedantic, 
but of differmg omen. ‘The one se- 
rene, smiling, fresh powdered, be- 
tokening a mild day. The other, an 
old discoloured, unkempt, angry 
caxon, denoting frequent and bloody 
execution. Woe to the school, when 
he made his morning appearance in 
his passy, or passionate wig. No 
comet expounded surer.—I. B. had a 
heavy hand. Ihave known him dou- 
ble his knotty fist at a poor trembling 
child (the maternal milk hardly dry 
upon its lips) with a“ Sirrah, do you 
presume to set your wits at me?” 
—Nothing was more common than 
to see him make a head-long entry 
into the school-room, from his inner 
recess, or library,and, with turbulent 
eye, singling out a lad, roar out, 
“Od’s my life, Sirrah,”. (his. favourite 
adjuration) ‘‘ I have a great mind to 
whip you, —then, with as sudden a 
retracting impulse, fling back inte his 
lair—and, after a cooling lapse. of 
some minutes (during which all but 
the culprit had totally forgotten the 
context) drive headlong out again, 
piecing out his imperfect sense, as. if 
it had been some Devil’s Litany, with 
the expletory yell— and I wit too.” 
—In his gentler moods, when the 
rubidus furor was assuaged, he had 
resort to an ingenious method, pecu< 
liar, for what I have heard, to him- 
self, of whipping the boy, and read- 
ing the Debates, at the same time ; a 
paragraph, and a lash between; which 
in those times, when parliamentary 
oratory was most at a height and 
flourishing in these realms, was not 


* Cowley. 


++ In this and every thing B. was the Antipodes of his co-adjutor. 


While the former 


was digging his brains for crude anthems, worth a pig-nut, F. would be recreating his 


gentlemanly fancy in the more flowery walks of the Muses. 


A little dramatic effusion of 


his, under the name of Vertumnus and Pomona, is not yet forgotten by the Chroniclers of 


that sort of literature. 


It was accepted by Garrick, but the town did not’ give it their 


sanction.—-B. used to say of it, in a way of half-compliment,’half-irony, that it was toe 


élassical for representation. 
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calculated to impress the patient with 
a veneration for the diffuser graces of 
rhetoric. 

Once, and but once, the uplifted 
rod was known to fall imeffectual from 
his hand—when droll squinting W— 
having been caught putting the in- 
side of the master’s desk to a use for 
which the architect had clearly not 
designed it, to justify himself, with 
great simplicity averred, that he did 
not know that the thing had been for- 
warned. This exquisite irrecogni- 
tion of any law antecedent to the oral, 
or declaratory, struck so irresistibly 
upon the fancy of all who heard it 
(the pedagogue himself not excepted) 
that remission was unavoidable. 

L. has given credit to B.’s great 
merits as an instructor. Coleridge, in 
his literary life, has pronounced a more 
intelligible and ample encomium on 
them. The author of the Country 
Spectator doubts not to compare him 
with the ablest teachers of antiquity. 
Perhaps we cannot dismiss him better 
than with the pious ejaculation of 
C.—when he heard that his old mas- 
ter was on his death bed~-“ Poor I. 
B. !—may all his faults be forgiven ; 
and may he be wafted to bliss by 
little cherub boys, all head and wings, 
with no bottoms to reproach his sub- 
junary infirmities.” 

Under him were many good and 
sound scholars bred.—First Grecian 
of my time was Lancelot Pepys Ste- 
vens, kindest of boys and men, since 
Co-grammar-master (and insepara- 
ble companion) with Dr. T——e. 
What an edifying spectacle did this 
brace of friends present to those who 
remembered the anti-socialities of 
their predecessors !—You never met 
the one by chance in the street with- 
out a wonder, which was quickly dis- 
sipated by the almost immediate sub- 
appearance of the other. Generally 
arm in arm, these kindly coadjutors 
lightened for each other the toilsome 
duties of their profession, and when, 
in advanced age, one found it conve- 
nient to retire, the other was not long 
in discovering that it suited him to lay 
down the fasces also. O itis pleasant, 
as it is rare, to find the same arm 
linked in yours at forty, which at 
thirteen helped it to. turn over the 
Cicero De Amicitia, or.some. tale of 
Antique Friendship,, which the young 


cheart.even then was, burning to, anti+ 


cipate !—Co-Grecian with §. was 
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Th , who has since executed with 
ability various diplomatic functions. 
at the Northern courts. Th 
was a tall dark saturnine youth, 
sparing of speech, with raven locks. 
—Thomas Fanshaw Middleton fol- 
lowed him (now Bishop of Calcutta) a 
scholar and a gentleman, in his teens. 
He has the reputation of an excellent 
critic; and is author (besides the 
Country Spectator,) of a Treatise on 
the Greek Article, against Sharpe.-— 
M. is said to bear his mitre high in 
India, where the regni novitas (1 dare 
say) sufficiently justifies the bearing. 
A humility quite as primitive as that 
of Jewel or Hooker, might not be 
exactly fitted to impress the minds of 
those Anglo-Asiatic diocesans with a 
reverend for home institutions, and 
the church which those fathers wa- 
tered. 'Themanners of M. at school, 
though firm, were mild, and unas- 
suming.—Next to M. (if not senior 
to him,) was Richards, author of the 
Aboriginal Britons, the most spirited 
of the Oxford Prize Poems ; a pale, 
studious Grecian.—Then followed 
poor § , ul-fated M ! of 
these the Muse is silent. 


Finding some of Edward’s race 
Unhappy, pass their annals by. 


Come back into memory, like as 
thou wert in the day-spring of thy 
fancies, with hope like a fiery column 
before thee—the dark pillar not yet 
turned.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge— 
Logician, Metaphysician, Bard !— 
How have I seen the casual passer, 
through the Cloisters, stand still, in- 
tranced with admiration, (while he 
weighed the disproportion between the 
speech and the garh of the young Mi- 
randula,) to hear thee unfold, in thy 
deep and sweet intonations, the mys- 
teries of Jamblichus, or Plotinus (for 
even in those years thou waxedst not 
pale at such philosophic draughts) 
or reciting Homer in his Greek, or 
Pindar while the walls of the 
old Grey Friars re-echoed to the ac- 
cents of the inspired charity-hoy !— 
<< Many “were the wit-combats,” (to 
dally awhile with the words of old 
Fuller,) between him and C.V. Le 
G——, “ which two I behold like a 
Spanish great galflion, and an English 
man.of war; Master Coleridge, like 
the, former, was built far, higher in 
learning, solid, but,slow;in his, per- 
formances. Cy V..L.,..with the Eng- 
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lish man of war, lesser in ‘bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack about, and take advyan- 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention.” 

Nor shalt thou, their compeer, be 
quickly forgotten, Allen, with the 
cordial smile, and still more cordial 
laugh, with which thou wert wont 
to make the old Cloisters shake, in thy 
cognition of some poignant jest of 
theirs ;.or the anticipation of some 
more material, and, peradventure, 
practical one, of thine own. Extinct 
are those smiles, with that beautiful 
countenance, with which (for thou 
wert the Nireus jformosus of the 
school,) in the days of thy maturer 
waggery, thou didst disarm the wrath 
of infuriated town-damsel, who, in- 
censed by provoking pinch, turm- 
ing tigress-like round, suddenly con- 
verted by thy angel-look, exchanged 
the half-formed terrible “* 4-——,” for 
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a gentler, greeting—-“ less thy: :hand- 
some face $2 cn et 
Next follow two, who .ought:to-be 
now alive, and theifriends-of Eia— 
the junior Le G—+-~ and -F 3 who 
impelled, . the, former. bya: reving 
temper, | the latter, by too, quick.a 
sense of neglect—ill, capable of. en- 
during the :slights, poor Sizars are 
sometimes subject to: in our :seats-of 
jearning—exchanged their Alma Ma- 
ter for the camp ; -perishing, one ‘by 
climate, and one» on the plains of 
Salamanca :—Le G——, sanguine, 
volatile, sweet-natured; F dogg- 
ed, faithful, anticipative of insult, 
warm-hearted, with something of the 
old Roman height about him. 

Fine frank-hearted, Fr , the pre- 
sent master of Hertford, with Marma- 
duke T——, mildest of Missionaries— 
and both my good friends still—close 
the catalogue of Grecians in my time. 

Evia. 
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Tue times of feudal power were 
very different from the present. There 
were then more violence and more 
generosity: life was less secure, and 
it was more richly illustrated: fe- 
male honour was more often violated, 
and it was more devotedly defended: 
desperate wrongs were committed 
through greed, and desperate enter- 


prises were undertaken in ‘magnani< 
mous disinterestedness:—the lights 
of the picture were* brighter, ‘and its 
shades were darker’ than now ¢ -the 
world had then’ bolder! features; it 
wore a sterner'and more ‘imposing 
aspect, and the poets found them-= 
selves in their element amidst daily 
events. 


Then shone not the sun of the age of gold, 
Gladdening the rivers that calmly rolled 5 

While love had no fear, and beauty no sigh, 

And the wish and the joy for ever were nigh ; 

When the mind free from care, as the hands from toil, 
Lay shrunk and still, as the snake in its coil. 


‘Twas the hurricane cloud, and the lightening gleam, 


Darkening and kindling the torrent’s stream ; 

And the howl of the woods when the wind is high ; 
And the terror of birds at the eagle’s cry ; 

And the groan of the heart, by misery stricken ; 
And the spring of the soul when dangers thicken ; 
And the strength of passion when rigour denies ; 
And the constancy which suffering tries ; 

And lady’s love, which to speak is fate ; 

Anda glance of the eye telling deadly hate ; 


Then pride, and power, 


and woe, and alarm, 


Hung o’er the earth like a thunder storm, 
Grand to behold, though with peril fraught, 
Aud rousing zeal, and.summoning thought, 
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From-these wild times do we take 
our story ; which is one of an affec- 
tionate heart, broken by love, gra- 
titude, and fidelity. These, indeed, 
are enough to break any heart that 
seeks to oppose them to the events of 
life: they give the malice of fortune 
too great a purchase over human na- 
ture—a purchase which no mortal 
strength can withstand. 

Lewis, Duke of Liegnitz, was in 
his youth fond of travel ; and his de- 
sire being earnest to visit strange 
countries and become acquainted 
with foreign nations, no sooner was he 
his own master, than he hastened to 
set forth. Inthe progress of his jour- 
nies, he touched at every part of 
Europe, and even went so far as the 
torrid Asia. This young nobleman 
was attacked,—whether through fa- 
tigue, heat, or contagion,—by a vio- 
lent illness, which seized him at the 
tomb of Mahomet—that being a cu- 
riosity he had long coveted to see. 
During the violence of his malady, 
he was faithfully and affectionately 
attended by Charles of Chila, his 
chamberlain ; who, though an aged 
man, never failed, either in the night 
watch, or the day’s duty. He was 
ever by his master’s bed-side, and 
soon had the happiness to see him re- 
cover from the effects of the struggle 
between death and life. But the 
true-hearted servant drew his own 
death from - his lord’s safety : he was 
smitten with the same disease, and 
received. from the Duke attentions 
almost as assiduous and anxious as 
those he had bestowed: but they 
had not the same fortunate result. 
The Chamberlain died ; but, before 
the breath left his body, he com- 
mended earnestly to his master’s pro- 
tection, his grandson, a tender boy, 
then far distant at school, whose fa- 
ther fell at the blockade of Cottbus, 
by the side of the Duke of Sagen ; 
and whose mother did not survive 
her husband more than half a year. 
The Duke bound himself to the 
dying man, by a solemn oath, to 
provide for the now destitute child— 
exclaiming “ so may God grant my 
last hour to be as serene as thine!” 
«© He is the last branch of our race,” 
uttered the Chamberlain, feebly, his 
voice being almost extinguished by 
death: ‘‘ receive him from me as a 
solemn legacy: he is virtuous and 
affectionate, and will exercise tow- 
ards you, and your family, the fide~ 
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lity that has ever distinguished his 
ancestors.” A few moments after- 
wards, the Duke had to weep the loss 
of his most zealous friend, and de- 
voted follower. 

Duke Lewis, being smitten with 
melancholy, hastened back to Europe, 
for his travels no longer seemed to 
relish of pleasure. He made his 
entry on his domains amidst the re- 
joicings of his vassals,—and if the 
pride of rank and power swelled in 
his breast as he heard their shouts, 
and saw their antic manifestations of 
delight, he felt the warmth of kindness 
towards these, his dependents, ac~ 
companying the swelling of his spirit, 
—for scjourning amongst strangers, 
and encountering hazards, had hu- 
manized his disposition; and long 
absence had hindered him from wax- 
ing, by usage, callous to the wretch- 
edness and wrongs of his inferiors,— 
as the best natures at that time too 
commonly were. 

Nor did he forget his promise to 
the dying Chamberlain: one of his 
courtiers was soon dispatched to fetch 
to his palace the young Chila, whom 
he appointed to be one of his pages. 
—Henry, the grandson of Charles of 
Chila, was now seventeen ; his shape 
tall and slender; his face fine and 
manly ; his mind richly accomplish- 
ed, and his manners trained to ele- 
gance by the graceful exercises of 
chivalry. He played on the lute, and 
accompanied its soft tones with a 
melodious voice. He became his 
master’s favourite ; the ornament of 
the ducal court ; the most gallant of 
the princely retinue, when his lord 
pursued the wolf or the bear, or gave 
tournaments, at which the knights 
might distinguish themselves amongst 
their companions, and touch the hearts 
of their mistresses by gratifying their 
female pride. 

It was about the Easter of the 
year 1412, that a messenger present- 
ed himself from the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, inviting Duke Lewis to repair 
to the imperial court ; the sovereign 
having in view to bestow a signal 
mark of his favour on the Prince, his 
vassal. And precious, indeed, was the 
boon !—no less than the hand of the 
Emperor's niece, the princess Etha of 
Hungary, a beauty then shining in all 
the splendour of youthful charms. The 
minstrels used to sing in her praise the 
following ballad, which, in conse- 
quence, became fashionable at court. 
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BALLAD. 
Fair Etha’s love will be hard to win 
By prince, lord, duke, or knight ; 
For high is her soul, and royal her kin, 
And oh her beauty is bright! 
Yet surely her woman’s heart doth heat— 
At least so tell her eyes— 
When warm, and blushing, and smiling sweet, 
She gives the tournament prize, 


And who would not dare to break a lance, 
When Etha holds the meed? 

And who, to receive her tender glance, 
Would think it much to bleed ? 

Yet Etha’s love will be hard to win 
By prince, lord, duke, or knight ; 

For high is her soul, and royal her kin, 
And oh her beauty is bright ! 


Full many a youth, of proud degree, 
Her peerlessness proclaims ; 

The mirror of grace and of courtesy, 
She shines ’mongst high-born dames. 

Fair Etha’s love will be hard to win 
By prince, lord, duke, or knight ; 

For high is her soul, and royal her kin, 


And oh her beauty is bright ! 


Brilliant were the festivities at the 
marriage: but Henry, the Duke’s 
Page,was more stricken by the charms 
of;-his new mistress, than by the 
grandeur of the imperial court. The 


Jady soon behaved towards the grace- 


ful youth with that affectionate fami- 


, liarity of which her lord set her the 


example ;—and in so doing she gave 
a,‘proof of the goodness of her dis- 
position, and of her devotion to her 
husband :—but was it not the Page’s 
misfortune to he so distinguished P— 
foo, surely it was; for there grew 
up.in his heart a violent passion, 
which he bitterly wept over in secret, 
and blushed for in public, dreading 


its discovery as the signal of his ig- 
_ Hominy and utter ruin. Yet, in the 


midst of this agony of remorse, the 


‘hopelessness of his love was a tor- 


ture felt by him above all the rest ; 
and this he owned to himself and 
deplored, for thus he knew that 
the crime would be more tolerable 
to, him if it were not bootless—a 
-nowledge that made him accuse 
himself of ingratitude and treachery 
toward his excellent master... And, 
thus. torn and worked upon in. spi- 
rit, the consternation of . the. poor 
youth .shewed itself visibly in. his 
altered appearance, _ so. that .none 


could fail to perceive how heavy a 


load of ‘secret. grief was borne .by 
this once gay and happy, now most 
miserable, Page. 


The Duke and the Duchess were 
both incessant in their importunities 
to be told the cause of their favou- 
rite’s melancholy. ** Dost thou covet 
the well-tramed falcon, which thou 
knowest so well to fly? Is it the 
swift charger, that bore thee so gal- 
lantly in the last tournament, that 
thou wouldst be master of?” To 
these kind inquiries, prompted by 
anxious affection, Henry gave _ no 
answer, but he seemed confounded, 
and held his peace. .“ Have I lost 
thy confidence then?” said the Duke: 
*‘ what hast thou to complain of in 
my friendship for thee? Have I not 
always shewn myself thy friend, ra- 
ther than thy Lord? ’— Ah, my 
dear, my gracious master,” then ex- 
claimed Henry—for he could hold 
no longer—‘< take my life—I have 
lived too long—but never. while I 
live can I forget what I owe to your 
Grace: I am grateful, mdeed I am— 
but miserable, very miserable. Oh 
my Lord, do not press me for the 
cause of my. grief—but, rather. drive 
me from your presence ; recall your 
favours—yet leave me your compas- 
sion—I have much need of it.” 

The, Duke was astonished at this, 
which he thought little short of fren- 
zy ; and, consulting with his Duchess, 
they agreed to watch the young man 
narrowly, lest mischief might come 
of his strange infatuation. 

One fine eyening.of the spring, 
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the Page went out on the rampart of neath a lofty. pine, while to his lute 
the castle,—and, believing himself he sung the following stanzas :— 


to be unobserved, he sat down be- 


SONG. 


Ye pines that wave on high, 
While echo wakes alone ! 
To your deep shade I fly, 
To loose my bosom’s groan. 
*Tis love consumes my peace ; 
Yet though it tears this breast, 
I would not it should cease, 
Nor would I it were blest. 
Ah no! ahno! ahno! 


( Echo}—Ah no ! 


A sigh, a tear deny, 

Should I my passion speak! 
But when [I silent die, 

Let gentle sorrow break 
From forth thy lips so pure, 

Dear mistress of my soul— 
For love will not endure 

That duty should controul. 
Ah no! ah no! ah no! 


So sung the Page, accompanying 
the words very mournfully with his 
lute. Just as he had finished, and 
while he yet listened to the echo of 
that sad syllable which was a nega- 
tive to all his happiness, he thought 
he heard light footsteps approaching ; 
and, turning round tremblingly, to 
his great surprise and alarm, he per- 
ceived the Duke and the Duchess 
standing close by him. Attracted 
by the mournful air, the princely 
couple had soon discovered who the 
musician was, and were pleased to 
think that their servant should con- 
tinue to have pleasure in one at least 
of his former accomplishments—the 

ractice of all the others having been 
faid aside by him since his unhappy 
alteration. Marking the words of the 
song, however, the Duke mused over 
them; yet forbore to question his 
Page on the subject, recollecting how 
much disturbance had before been 
caused in his mind by inquiries of 
this nature. The noble lady uttered 
some gentle words to Henry, com- 
mending his voice, yet chiding his 
turn for solitude, and complaining 
that he should thus fly from friends 
to whose pleasures he might admi- 
nister—while he gratified their kind- 
ness by his presence. ‘“* Are you, 
then, too proud to accept our praises?” 
said she, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, that no mortal could regard 

Vou, Il. 


(E'cho)—Ah no | 


without feeling his heart stirred 
within him—so exquisitely was good- 
ness of soul there mingled witb a 
free gaiety, the consciousness and 
pride of beauty, and a deep, native, 
passionate tenderness. Her’s was a 
smile in which all that is rich in 
woman’s nature was concentrated ; 
and it burst forth, like a sudden ray 
of sunshine, to kindle up ecstacy, 
and smite high and low with admi- 
ration. And it was thus she now 
smiled upon the Page,—only the 
common fascination of her expression 
was heightened by a touch of sor- 
rowful sympathy, which hung float- 
ingly in her eyes ;—to Henry’s con- 
ception, it was as if the regard of 
divinity made itself visible in the 
brightness of the sky, giving a mean- 
ing of beneficence to its sparkling 
beauty. He could not bear the effect 
of this look: it shook him to the 
very depths of hisnature: it brought 
the music he had just been playing, 
the song he had just been singing, 
back upon him, like an overpowering 
wave, dashing his energies to the 
earth. He hastily muttered some 
words of thanks, which ran together 
into one choking sob,—and rushed 
from the presence of his noble pro- 
tectors, to lock himself into his little 
chamber in the turret, where, during 
the whole night, he gave passionate 
utterance to his intolerable affliction. 
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LAMENT. 


The hollows of yon mountains tempt mine eye, 
That seeks m vain to rest on what is near ; 
I follow with my soul the birds that fly, 
But they are strong of wing, and disappear : 
I gaze upon the moon—but it is clear, 
And mocks the darkness of my misery. 


I listen to the forest’s voice: it swells 
When the wind.comes to wrestle with the pines ; 
But this of nature’s strength and grandeur tells, 


And I am weak, and sick 


my soul declines: 


How fair on heaven’s face yon planet shines! 
While my life dims ; its lustre grief dispels. 


Why are the glory and the beauty now,— 
I saw upon the earth,—thus fled away ? 
The spirit’s transport, that lit up my brow 
When forth I sallied, in the face of day, 
Shining in arms, or clad for gallant play,— 
Why doth it droop, even as a broken bough ? 


‘Tis past! the dream, the foolish dream is past! 
I waken to the night,—dark, cold, and lone: 

Suddenly waken’d, my poor heart, aghast, 
Would fain the black reality disown: 

The ray, that on my early fortunes shone, 

Hath wither’d them—as falling lightnings blast: 


No sooner were the Duke and the 
Duchess left alone together, than the 
former said,—‘* the cause of this 
youth’s melancholy, I think, I have at 
last divined. He loves your cousin 
Agnes, who accompanied you here 
from the court of Sigismund :—her 
rank makes him deem his passion 
hopeless, and hence his sorrow.” 

** Agnes would not be severe to 
him, I dare say,” replied the Duch- 
ess :—“ if it be love that is the cause 
of your Page’s melancholy, then must 
we compliment his modesty at the 
expense of his penetration,—for he 
knows not the extent of his own 
power of pleasing, and the general 
regard in which he is held, if he al- 
low himself to doubt of a favorable 
return to his passion on the part of 
any lady of our court, who can in 
honour receive and reward his affec- 
tion.” 

«* Po you, then, sound your cousin 
on this matter,” rejoined the Duke ; 
‘for my conjecture is right, as time 
will doubtless show.” 

The fair Agnes owned to her friend 
and mistress, what she had_ before 
confessed to her own heart,—that the 
beautiful youth was not to her an in- 
different object ; and she added, that, 
for some time past, she had suspected 
it was even as the Duchess surmised. 


It appeared to her, that she was ree 
garded with inclination by.the Duke’s 
Page—though as yet; he had not said 
a syllable of his passion—for she had 
observed, that his eyes were ever 
directed to the balcony where she 
usually sat with the Duchess,—and 
once he had been seen to press eagerly 
to his lips a handkerchief which. she 
had just dropt from her hand, after 
taking it from the neck of her royal 
relation. 
With this news delighted, and ea« 
ger to declare them, the Duchess 
hastened toher husband ; who ferth- 
with ordered that his court should 
take a journey of pleasure to the 
baths of Warmbrunn, that were even 
then much celebrated ; contriving at 
the same time, that the two lovers 
(as they were esteemed) should be 
left behind,—thus giving them good 
opportunity of coming to an explana- 
tion. The Duchess, as she went to 
her palfrey, conducted by the ever 
assiduous. Henry, whispered in his 
ear: ‘* Be of good heart, wait with 
patience till we return, and then you 
shall be. happy.” The Page was 
thunderstruck: her words thrilled 
through him: he could scarcely 
stand ; and the gracious lady, seeing 
his extreme agitation, . turned. to- 
wards him her eyes, that beamed 
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with infinite kindness, and reached 
him her hand to kiss. He fell on his 
knees, as he received the unlooked- 
for boon,—and when he returned to 
his chamber, after the Duchess’s de- 
parture, he was almost convulsed by 
the force and variety of his feelings.— 
Did he understand her aright? His 
duty to his lord,—could, he forget it ? 
Gratitude! Honour ! Love! all these 
considerations worked in his mind 
with the fury of a volcano. 

A message from his master and 
mistress gave him soon occasion to 
join them at the Baths. ‘“ Well, you 
have now recovered your gaiety, my 
distrustful Page,”’—exclaimed the 
Duke, with an arch smile, as he ap- 
proached. The youth looked with 
consternation at the speaker :—‘“ the 
gentle Agnes was not obdurate, I dare 
say—Approach, then, and thank your 
fair advocate here: the Duchess I 
mean: she it was who did a good 
office for you with her lovely cou- 
sin!” 

Henry felt despair circling his heart, 
and freezing it, with each word of 
this address. His resolution was in- 
stantly taken ; and this enabled him 
to preserve his calmness. His cheek 
was pale, but it changed not: his 
eye remained steady, as he made a 
common-place reply,—and the Duke 
and the Duchess congratulated them- 
selves on the restoration of the Page’s 
tranquillity. 

The 18th of May was the birth-day 
of the Duchess: on that morning the 
rich cavalcade set out for the Castle 
of Kynast, meaning to celebrate the 
joyful festival by chivalrous sports. 
Henry rode by his mistress’s car- 
riage, on a beautiful horse, which 
she had given to him that day twelve- 
month. Every one remarked the 
paleness of his countenance ; but an 
unusual fire sparkled in his eyes, and 
altogether he seemed to exult, rather 
than, as of late, to mourn. There 
was general satisfaction expressed at 
the happy change. The Page’s steed 
seemed determined that day to show 
his master to the greatest possible 
advantage. He went snorting with 
courage ; sometimes playing disdain- 
fully with the earth, which he struck 
with short bounds; then rearing as 
if in fury ; then springing forward as 
if maddened hy restraint,—yet all the 
while proud of his rider’s sway, and 
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never for one instant escaping, or 
seeking to escape, from the secret in< 
visible power of his flexible practised. 
hand. All eyes were fixed on the gal< 
Jant youth, and above all those of the 
Duchess,—who that day seemed to 
‘herself to feel an interest in him of +a 
more remarkable nature than what 
she had ever before experienced,— 
and which created something like an 
agitation in her heart for which she 
could not account. His pale faee, 
his beaming eyes, rivetted her atten« 
tion. She could not take her looks 
from them; and once or twice she 
uttered a short hasty cry of alarm, as 
the spirited charger appeared to ex< 
pose his rider to peril. The Page, on 
these occasions, bowed gracefully but 
seriously towards his mistress ; and 
altogether he seemed like one who 
had suddenly acquired new and high 
privileges,—which he was incapable 
to abuse, but proud of possessing. 

A sumptuous banquet was given 
to the Knights and retainers on the 
great lawn before the Castle; and, 
after this, Etha took her seat beneath 
a splendid canopy to witness the 
games. They were many and various, 
of an athletic kind ; and in these the 
Page distinguished himself, as he was 
wont ;—few could compete with him, 
either in agility or courage. The last 
trial of both now only remained: it 
had been ordered by the masters of 
the festival, that, to conclude the day’s 
exercises, a prize of a golden chain 
should be awarded to him, who should. 
dare to climb the warder’s lofty 
tower—overlooking the precipice on 
the brink of which the Castle stood—= 
by the projecting stones of the external 
wall—a difficult and perilous task, 
which it was thought few would at- 
tempt, and perhaps none perform. 
The conditions were, that the suc< 
cessful person (if any succeeded) 
when standing on the extreme para< 
pet, should receive a goblet, filled 
with wine, from the warder’s hand: 
that, thus elevated in the eyes of all, 
he should pronounce the name of his 
mistress ; drink her health in the con< 
tents of the cup, and then, descend< 
ing, receive the chain he had won, 
from the hands of the Duchess hers 
self. 

Many young cavaliers made. the 
attempt,—but soon relinquished. it. 
The danger and fatigue were too great. 
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At last the trumpets announced that 
Henry of Chila was about to essay 
the enterprize. He was observed to 
look earnestly at the Duchess as he 
advanced to the foot of the rock. He 
was soon seen ascending ; and, while 
the crowd held their breaths, under 
the influence of admiration and hor- 
ror mingled, the adventurous youth 
gained the summit,—and stood erect 
and firm on the fearful height. The 
~warder held out to him the bowl 
filled with wine; a shout from below 
greeted his triumph ; the utmost si- 
fence then prevailed, for all burned 
with curiosity to hear pronounced the 
name of her who had gained the heart 
of Henry of Chila. “ He is about to 
utter the name of Agnes,” said the 
Duchess to one of her Ladies—and as 
she said this, she sighed. “ He has 
done a dangerous feat for her,” she 
added.—Henry raised the cup in his 
right hand ;—the sun was setting,— 
its rays flashed upon him horizontally, 
kindling the fair locks that streamed 
about his face, disordered by the ex- 
ertion of climbing. He stood like a 
divine messenger, about to commu- 
nicate the will of Heaven to mortals. 
The silence grew more fixed and deep. 
Not a breath was suffered to escape. 

“IT prink, exclaimed he, with a 
loud voice—** to my Mistress—to 
HER WHOM | Love—tToErua, Ducu- 
ess of LEIGNITZ—WIFE OF MY MOST 
HONOURED AND ESTEEMED MASTER, 
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tut Duxke—wHom I HAVE EVER 
SERVED WITH FIDELITY—AND TO 
WHOM IN THE MOMENT OF DEATH ] 
DECLARE MY GRATITUDE.” 

A piercing shriek was uttered by 
the Duchess, ‘as she‘turned away her 
head—for too well she foresaw what 
was about to happen. The Duke 
sprung forward, exclaiming ‘ 1N 
THE NAME oF Gov! Houip!” A 
loud cry of Jesu’ Maria was’ the 
next instant set up by the whole mul- 
titude,—and the body of the unfortu- 
nate Page lay mangled and lifeless 
on the stones beneath the Castle 
wall ! 

Deep sobs, and stifled screams were 
heard to come from under the cano- 
py; and a sad agitation and hurried 
moments prevailed there amongst the 
attendants. The Abbot of Lambus 
advanced towards the corpse, cross- 
ing his hands over his breast, and ex- 
claiming in a trembling voice, “ To 
H1S POOR SOUL MAY GOD HAVE MER- 
cy !”—*° To his poor soul may God 
have mercy,” was solemnly ejaculat- 
ed by the crowd, as with one voice ; 
and the echoes in. the mountains 
around were thrice ,heard to repeat 
the word “mercy.” The Duke or- 
dered the remains of his Page to be 
collected for burial in the Ducal vault 
at Leignitz; and masses were cele- 
brated at) Warmbrunn for the soul of 
the departed. 


SONNET. 


WRITTEN ON LEAVING LEEDS, 


Ou! smoked city! dull and dirty Leeds! 

Thou mayst be well for trade, and eke for wealth, 
And thou mayst cleanse thyself, at times—by stealth, 
Like men who do, but never own, good deeds ; 

And thou mayst be a place where commerce feeds 
.Hundreds of hungry mouths, both girls and boys ; 
And thou mayst show how spinning thread hath joys 
Beyond the vicious pleasures, Idlesse. breeds. 


—Of Leeds I this deny not’; but if e’er 
Again, at any hour of morn, noon; night} 

My soul or body be caught lingering there, 
Unless hard ‘driven for cash, o¥ else by fright, 
May T ne’er kiss‘my lady’s réd lip bright ! 
‘This, by her beatity and my hopés, 'I swear. 


T. 
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Helvellyn. 


HELVELLYN. 


Heuventyn!. blue Helvellyn! hill of hills! 
Giant amongst the giants ! lift thy head 
Broad.in the sunlight :—no loose vapour dims 
Thy. barren grandeur ; but with front severe, 
Calm, proud, and unabash’d, thou look’st upon 
The heights around—the lake and meadows green, 
Whereon the herded cattle, tiny things, 

Like flowers upon the summer landscape, lie : 
Behind thee cometh quick the evening pale, 
Whilst in the West an amphitheatre 

Of crags (such as the Deluge might have washed 
In vain,) against the golden face of Heaven 
Turns its dark shoulder, and insults the day. 


With no imposing air, no needless state, 

Thou risest, blue Helvellyn !—no strange point 
Lends thee distinction, nor fantastic shape 

Marks thee a thing whereon the mind must rest ; 
But in thine own broad height, peerless and vast— 
Leviathan of mountains! thou art seen 

Fairly ascending, amidst crags and hills 

The mightiest one,—associate of the sky! 

x # * * * ve 


I see thee again, from these bleak sullen moors, 
Boundless and bare,—long, dreary, wintry wastes, 
Where the red waters lie stagnant, amidst 

Black rocks, and treacherous moss, and rushes white 
With age or wither’d by the bitter blast :— 

Thou lookest out on thy huge limbs that lie 
Sleeping far—far beneath ; and on the plains 
Below, and Heaven which scarcely o’er thy head 
Lifts its blue arch ; and on the driven clouds 
That loiter round thee, or impetuous burst 

About thy summit with all their stormy showers. 


Here, in thy lonely state, thou livest on 

Through days, and years, and ages,—still the same, 
Unshaken, undecaying ; not alone 

A thing material haply, for within 

Thy heart a secret spirit may now abide ; 

The same that fills thy veins in spring with green, 
And hangs around thee long the summer thyme ; 
And when the winds of Autumn moan away 
Solemn and sad, from thy supremest brow 
Poureth the white stream bright and beautiful. 


—The winds—are they thy music? (who shall say 
Thou hearest not !)—Thy echoes, which restore 

The rolling thunder famting fast away, 

From death to a second life, seem now, methinks, 
Not mere percussions, of the common air, 

But intimations high of a,mightier sense— 

Of some. communicable, soul that, speaks 

From thé most inward. earth, abroad to men 

And mountains, bird and beast, and air and Heaven. 
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THE FAIREST. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


O! wat may man the fairest deem ? 
And purest from all mortal stain ? 
For this alone were worthy theme 
Of Poesy’s eolian strain: 
To the fairest my lyre should homage pay ; 
To that be devoted my warmest lay. 


And first on the Rose I gaz’d with delight, 
As its heauty own’d the power of spring ; 
While the roving Zephyr it seem’d to invite 
In its:sweets to bathe his fanning wing: 
Yet upon its stem the fair Rose beareth 
The thorn, whose keen point Prudence feareth. 


Next I the Mountain Cedar view d, 
When in pride the heavens themselves it brav’d ; 
A. head ’bove all it nobly shew’d, 
And firm were its roots though its foliage wav'd: 
Yet autumn too surely strips its leaves ; 
And winter comes, and the Cedar grieves. 


The Lake it seemed a sheet of gold, 
While the Sun was in glory descending ; 
And, oh! with what rapture then did I behold 
The tints of the sky with the radiance blending : 
Yet hath water, nor light, nor fairy dyes— 
It is but the mirror to western skies. 


The Star shone fair in the azure deep, 
A symbol to man of a brighter state, 
Where love shall hereafter its festals keep, 
Escap’d from the thralls of earthly fate: 
Oh! loveliest sure that beaming star ! 
But, alas! for my wishes too far, too far. 


And yet if it may not be the Rose, 
Nor the lofty Cedar, towering in pride,— 
Nor the fiery lake at day-light’s close, 
Nor the stars that sparkle o’er heaven wide ; 
Oh! what is there fairer left behind, 
That mortal man may hope to find? 


““ From thy anxious, idle search refrain ; 
The fairest on earth belongs to thee ; 
No longer seek what to seek were vain, 
For little is given to man to see: 
Oh hope not here to obtain a bliss, ; 
Surpassing thy mistress’s rapturous kiss. 


“* The thornless Rose on her cheek blooms fair 
In her eye is the Star, with love that beams, 
Like the golden Lake floats her amber hair, 
Her form like the graceful Cedar seems ; 
And the graces fade never where Love hath breath’d, 
Nor wither the flowers his hand: hath wreath’? 


x 
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IL CONTE DI CARMAGNOLA, 


AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY, 


BY 


ALEXANDER MANZONI. 


Milan, 1620. * 


To combine historical truth with 
the necessary exercise of the poet’s 
imagination; the rapidity and in- 
cessant progress of action, with a 
rich developement of noble sentiment ; 
to characterise with self-evident truth 
the period and the persons to which 
the events of his story had reference 
—such was the difficult task which 
the author of Il Conte di Carmagnola 
undertook to perform, and which, we 
do not fear to assert, has been per- 
formed by him with more than com- 
mon dexterity. The records of the 
time presented the interesting life of 
a great Captain, from the period at 
which, having escaped the outrages 
and treacheries of a perfidious prince, 
to whom he had rendered important 
benefits, he became the head of the 
Venetian armies, and conducted them 
with admirable success—up to. the 
moment when the unjust and ungrate- 
ful suspicions of those very Venetians, 
dragged to a violent public death, 
the hero who had been faithful and 
brave in vain, and whose hard fate 
excited the unavailing sorrow of all 
Italy. 

The poet has not confined himself 
rigorously to the minutest incidents 
of this history ; and it was not in- 
cumbent on him to do so; he lay un- 
der no obligation to follow servilely 
the steps of the annalist. Signor Man- 
zoni bore in mind that he exercised 
an exalted art; and, strong in the 
privileges of his ministry, resolved to 
consult, above every thing else, the 
cravings of the human fancy. 

Let us ask ourselves what are the 
principal points that remain fixed in 
the mind, after having perused the 
narrative of this portion of Italian his- 
tory? Which are the particulars we 
please ourselves with dwelling upon, 
as if we had been actual: eye-wit- 
nesses of the events? ‘In the first place, 
there is the flight of Carmagnola to 
Venice—who appears asna»fugitive, 
yet all ationce becomesthe ‘arbitrator 
of its senatorial decisions, in one of 


the gravest deliberations of state. 
Then we see him shining as the great 
warrior, fighting and triumphing,— 
conquering his enemies by the poten- 
cy within his breast. Afterwards the 
suspicions, which an infamous policy 
gave rise to, in the breasts of his new 
and benefited friends, move, like 
clouds, over the disk of his glory. 
Then the plots, and dark conspiracies 
of men who planned in secret the ruin 
of the faithful leader ;—and at. last 
the full developement of the work of 
iniquity, and the deportment of the 
hero under his unexpected and unde~ 
served calamities. 

Conformably to the above distribu- 
tion of the subject, is the division of 
the action through the five acts of 
this tragedy ; so that every act con~ 
tains a grand picture ;—a contrivance 
well calculated to display, without 
confusion or violence, a complicated 
and numerous series of events,—and 
to fix them clearly in the memory. 
The poet also has had the consum-~ 
mate skill and judgment to attach his 
several pictures, the one to the other, 
so as to form a whole: each is con- 
nected with that which precedes, anc 
that which follows ; and they all to- 
gether concur in producing a true 
unity of action and of end—the pur- 
pose being to show the horrible re- 
turn which a great man received for 
the benefits which he had lavished 
upon an ungrateful and tyrannical 
aristocracy. 

‘To the judicious simplicity pre- 
served in the general division of the 
historical facts through the acts, is 
owing, in a great measure, another 
estimable and uncommon quality 
which this tragedy possesses. We 
allude to its containing not one use~ 
less or weak scene—not one which is 
notointerwoven; in some way, with 
the» others.» All» are! respectively 
striking: and: important for their own 
proper beauty ;:and this beauty con- 
sists principally im:the vigorous ex- 
pression of passion .and of character. 


# See Introductory Remarks on Italian Tragedy, Lond. Maz. No. IX. p. 284. 
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The author knows how to speak \the 
language of generosity and of friend- 
Ship ; of magnanimous resentment ; 
of conjugal, filial, and paternal love ; 
of female consternation and grief ;— 
nor is he ignorant of the natural. ex- 
pressions adopted by envious ambi- 
tion, and proud tyranny. In the per- 
sons of the Doge, the commissaries 
of the Venetian camp, and the Head 
of the council of Ten, we see illus- 
trated the result of those moral ha- 
bits that flow from a corrupt govern- 
ment, as from a source, being inspired 
by the public offices and avocations 
which subsist in such a system. Vice 
versa, the author has had courage and 
genius enough to display, in the cha- 
racter of a patrician, (a friend of the 
count) one of the most interesting and 
touching of social portraits: in him 
we see delineated the unhappiness, 
the inward suffering, of men whose 
noble and intrepid dispositions exist 
in perpetual contrast and opposition 
to the general perversity, profligacy, 
and voluntary debasement of their fel- 
Jow-countrymen. In the principal per- 
sonage of the drama, Signor Manzoni 
has displayed a magnanimous war- 
rior, generous and compassionate to 
the vanquished ; full naturally of truth 
and gentle affections—yet not entire- 
Jy free from those crimes which seem 
to be inseparable from politics—full 
of sensibility, but never overcome by 
misfortune. 

It might be supposed, that a com- 
position, containing so much and such 
varied representation, would, accord- 
ing to the modern custom,—particu- 
larly of the German stage,—reach to 
an excessive length: it, however, 
consists of only 1870 lines. If Signor 
Manzoni emulates Schillerand Goethe 
in the vastness of his plan, and the 
1ative freedom of its execution, he 
may also contend with the French 
tragedians for brevity and economy of 
versification. ,, He ,has not attained, 
nor ought he to have sought, the Ja- 
conic manner of Alfieri.. His extreme 
conciseness is only. possible, and. only 
to be admired, in, treating the,.most 
simple. argumeuts ;, but. surely,.this 
quality cannot be deemed requisite 
{not even, by the, theatrical. tastes of 
the Italians), for, all. dramatic: works 
whatever 

Let us now. bestow: some, attention 
on the separate acts,of, this fine, tra- 
gedy. | 
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Act First. ag Ine 
The scene-openswith a solenin‘coti* 
vocation of the Venetian-senate tode- 
liberate upon the “question of peace 
or war, with the Duke of Milan. Af- 
ter the first few verses, Carmagnola 
becomes the great object of the at- 
tention of the ‘spectators.. A recent 
attempt of the Duke against the. life 
of the Count;..the certainty. that this 
valiant soldier can never again be re 
conciled to his atrocious and ungrate- 
ful enemy ; the opportunity, there- 
fore, which the republic now has of 
availing itself of so redoubtable a 
sword, and such consummate judg- 
ment,—these are the themes which 
the Doge dwells upon, in endeayour- 
ing to lead the votes to war. The 
Count being introduced into the au- 
gust assembly, his military prudence, 
and the authority of his arguments, 
eave no doubt in the minds of the se= 
nators, of the course they should take. 
Dismissed with praises and expres- 
sions of public gratitude—it not being 
permitted to a stranger to be present 
at the discussions and scrutiniés of 
the senate—he remains nevertheless 
the object of evéry thought : his édn- 
duct offers a wide field for the ‘en- 
thusiastic admiration ‘of ‘the good’; 
while his merit invites the’ hatred 
of the envious, and the hope.of 
all those who pray that thé state 
may find a saviour’ in its ‘urgent 
perils. But not the weighty projects 
of politics ; with the expectation of 
approaching triumphs; ‘and’ ‘the 
thought of soon having the power to 
repair the outrages received from’ an 
ungrateful prince,—can! occupy €1i- 
tirely the soul of the hero. The feel- 
ing of his own dignity predominates 
in his mind ; and, before opening his 
mouth to the council on other siib- 
jects, he obeys the suggestion of ho- 
nour, by endeavouring to clear’ him- 
self, to the senators, of every imputa- 
tion of ingratitude or inconstancy to- 
wards his former master. Zo sono al 
punto,” he exclaims with feeling and 
dignity— | 


To sono alpunto ‘in. cuienon posso a voi 
Esser grato! e fedél, s’ionon divengo 
Nemico all’uom che mio Signor fu unitempo, 
S’io credessi che ad esso il pidysottile 
Vincolo di dover mi leghi ancora, ... 
L’ombra onorata delle vostre insigne 
Fuggir vorrei,--+viver.nell’ ozio cscuro 
Vorrei, prima che xomperlo,.eame stesso 
Far vile,agliocchi, miek »-Dubhie vero. 


Sul partito che scelsi,\in cor non sento, 
Perch ’egli é giusto‘ed onorato:s ik solo 
Timor mi pesa del; giudizio, altrui. 

¥ * H * * «  ® 

x t * _ in periglio,sono 
Di riportar—forza é pur dirlo—il brutto 
Nome d’ingrato,—l’insoffribil nome 
Di traditor. So che dei grandi é l’uso 
Valersi d’opra ch’essi stiman rea 5 
E profondere a quet che l’ha compita 
Premj e disprezzo, il so; ma io non sono 
Nato a questo; e il maggior premio ch’io 

bramo— 

Tl solo— egli é la vostra stima, e quella 
D’ogni cortese ; e—arditamente il dico— 
Sento di meritarla. Attesto il vostro 
Sapiente giudicio, O Senatori, 
Che d’ogni obbligo sciolto inverso il Duca 
Mi tengo, e il sono. Se volesse alcuno 
Dei beneficj che fra noi son corsi 
Pareggiar le ragioni, é noto al mondo 
Qual rimarrebbe il debitor dei due.-— 
Ma di cid nulla: io fui fedele al Duca 
Fin ‘ch’io fui seco; e nol lasciai che quando 
Ei mi v’astrinse, &c. &c. &e. 


He continues bringing to mind (in 
a strain of rapid powerful poetry), 
his past actions—after the manner of 
a, great man conscious of his own me- 
rit, yet free from boasting. After the 
departure of Carmagnola from the se- 
nate, the discussions terminate with 
the acclamations of many of the se- 
nators, who demand the division of 
the votes. 

The next scene is. in the house of 
the Count ; and contains an excellent 
monologue, expressive of the feelings 
of this.famous chief, at the moment 
when he hopes to recommence a new 
career of glory. . The senator Marco, 
the bosom friend of Carmagnola, soon 
makes his appearance, impatient to 
bring to him the announcement of his 
good fortune. ‘ War zs resolved upon, 
and you.are appointed commander,” he 
exclaims. ‘The Count, filled with dig- 
nified joy, and grateful towards the 
republic, swears to consecrate to it 
the remainder of his life. Marco ex- 
ults at the prospect of the future tri- 
umphs of his friend ; but, at the same 
time, he is agitated with fears, in 
consequence of the dangers to which 
this friend, as he foresees, will cer- 
tainly expose himself, through that 
pride and: grandeur’ of soul’ which 
cause him imprudently to disregard 
the machinations’ of the malevolent, 


and. the snares of his secret enemies— 


uo Al par di tutti 
I generost, che‘giovando ‘altri, 
Nocquer sempre-a'se stessi,e-stiperate 
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Tutte le vie delle pit dure imprese, 
Caddero a un passo poi, che facilmente 
I/ultimo de’ mortali avria variato. 


This new trait was necessary to the 
right understanding, and appreciating 
all the interest of the character of 
Carmagnola ; and the poet takes ad- 
vantage of it to get up most oppor- 
tunely an original scene, adorned with 
high moral feeling, and gentle affec- 
tionate eloquence. We shall copy. 
the following verses which allude to 
the domestic tenderness of this inte= 
resting soldier ;,a tenderness which, 
is fully developed at the end of the 
tragedy. Marco, in giving salutary 
counsels to his friend, thus terminates 
his affectionate discourse : 


Che dird pit? Vuoi che una corda io tocchi 
Che ancor pi addentro nel tuo cor risuoni ? 
Pensa alla moglie tua, pensa alla figlia 

A cui tu se’ sola speranza: il cielo 

Dié loro un’ alma per senir la gioja, 

Un’ alma che sospira i di sereni, 

Ma che nulla puo far per conquistarli: 

Tu il puoi per esse—e lo vorrai, &c. 


The superb eloquence of the de- 
bate in the senate ; the noble natural« 
ness of the dialogue in the scene be- 
tween Marco and the Count; the fa 
cility with which the reasons. for the 
war are developed in this act; the 
condition of the Milanese state ;. and, | 
the secret effeminacy of the Venetian 
government—every thing, in fine, 
which was necessary in order that the 
audience, or the reader, should fol- 
low, without interruption, the pro- 
gress of events up to the catastrophe, 
—may be here found, giving evidence 
of the inventive genius of Signor Man- 
zoni, and at the same time of his 
complete practical mastery in the dra- 
matic art. 


Act Second. 

The political advice and personal 
promises of the warrior having been 
heard, he commences his part as com- 
mander of the Venetian troops. We 
now contemplate him amidst the tu- 
mult of arms,—in front of the enemy, 
—a conqueror through his own pro- 
per talents. The famous day of Mac- 
lodio. constitutes the chief subject of 
the second act; nor will it seem that 
a better selection’ could have’ been 
made, “if we" consider ‘the’ ‘circum- 
stances narrated in history. ‘The mi- 
litary ‘wisdom of” Carmagnola was 
here'shown in reducing the: enemy to 
the alternative of fighting under. evix 
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dent disadvantages, or of retiring with 
shame: and loss ;—his new and im- 
proved tactics enabling him, at the 
same time, to make sure of the victo- 
ry; and to count on a great triumph. 
But a battle cannot be represented in 
a sufficiently decorous manner on the 
stage, and the author did not wish to 
supply the deficiency by the means of 
narration ; he has therefore chosen to 
exhibit the two camps, one after the 
other, at the moment of engagement. 
Hesitations, waverings, and discords 
amongst the generals,—arising from 
the understood impossibility of avoid- 
ing battle without sacrificing the in- 
terests of the state, anc the reputation 
of the army,—or of meeting it without 
running the risk of almost inevitable 
ruin,—are the clear prognostics of the 
approaching discomfiture of the Mila- 
nese troops. The courage of the chiefs 
avails nothing ; the ferocity and im- 
patience of the soldiers grieve and 
alarm the most tried and skilful a- 
mongst their leaders. “ Udii,” ex- 
claims Torello, one of the Milanese 
generals— 

Udii le grida del furor, le grida 

Della fiducia e del coraggio ; e il viso 
Rivolsi altrove, onde nessun dei prodi 

Vi leggesse il pensier che, mal mio grado, 
Vi si pingeva :—era il pensier che false 
Son quelle gioje, e brevi; era il pensiero 
Del valor che si perde,” &c. 


The Venetian camp afforded quite 
a different spectacle from the fore- 
going. There, the will of a great 
man, who commanded events, and in- 
dividuals,—who was beloved, as a 
brother soldier, from the highest to 
the lowest of his army, and obeyed 
with devotedness, as a conqueror,— 
was visibly paramount, preserving or- 
der, and giving confidence. No un- 
certainty, no timorous caution was 
exhibited by Carmagnola:—he was, 
himself, alone, the soul, the fortune 
of his camp. 

When informed of the movements 
of the enemy, the Count calls toge- 
ther the heads of his army, and ad- 
dresses’ them with assurances’ of 
certain victory. He then gives the 
word to the soldiers with military 
brevity ‘— . 
Andiam compagni ! 

Sr resista al prim’ urto: il resto certo. 


xhct Thirds P u 


From the recent,;triumph arise the 


first. rancours ‘of )Menetian/ambition., 


[ Nova 


against. Carmagnola,, which. are,the 
forerunners: of his ruin.,,.He- refuses 
to advance the victorious army to- 
wards the capital of the Duca Vis- 
conti,—being aware of the dangers of 
intemperate. haste, — before having 
made himself master of the fortresses. 
still in the possession of the enemy. 
One of the Venetian commissaries, al- 
ready irritated by the firmness. of 
Carmagnola, intimates to him that he 
is determined to oppose what he 
terms a  barefaced perfidy’ —viz. 
the gift of liberty made by the count 
to the prisoners of war, who are seen 
flocking out in crowds from their 
quarters. ‘“ Thou knowest well,” re- 
plies the frank and faithful officer, 
‘¢ this is an ancient courtesy of war, 
—a custom dear to the soldier, which 
it would not become me to violate. 
These brave men, now freed by the 
generosity of my fellow soldiers, are 
no longer bound to our enemies’ ban- 
ners: they are at their own disposal, 
and may seek their fortune where 
they will: such is the law of war.” 
It is not accidentally or unnecessarily 
that the poet dwells upon this histo- 
rical incident; it has furnished him 
with a theme for beautiful sentiment, 
and powerful passion. It is not acci- 
dentally that our author—of whom 
no one can justly affirm that he has 
falsified the character of the;time, or 
misrepresented the unhappy condition 
of the Italian soldiery of the fifteenth 
century—it is not accidentally, we 
say, that he has thus brought princi- 
pally forward, amongst other minor 
considerations of a less poetical cast— 
derived, in part at least, from the chi- 
valresque brotherhood existing be- 
tween the combatants,—this nobler 
and more amiable motive, which was, 
in fact, nothing but a gallant impulse 
produced by the still existing recol- 
lections of knighthood. 

Signor Manzoni is also an expert 
painter of baseness and of crime: he 
knows how to put them in action 
with energy, and to mark them with 
the truth of nature. But his favour- 
ite subjects. are the softer,emotions, 
and, actions of, virtue: these seem, to 
us'.to,be the elements of humanity; 
most congenial. to his heart-—elements,, 


5 . . 
amidst which he, expatiates with de-), 
light. 


The;conqueror), Carmagnola, com-. 
mands. that, seme, of, the, prisoners,of 
war, who haye not; yet heard, their, 
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freedom pronounced, may be brought 
before him; and he dismisses them 
himself with a military salute. 


Addio ; seguite 
La vostra sorte ; e s’ella ancor vi porta 
Sotto un’ insegna che mi sia nemica— 
Ebben,—ci rivedremo ! 


At the moment when all are about 
to depart, he casts his eyes upon the 
grandson of one of the Milanese ge- 
ees OBELO Pergola). The cap- 
ture of this young man is likewise a 
fact recorded in history. 


Ii Conte. O giovanetto ! 
Tu del volgo non sei; l’abito, e il volto 
Ancor pit chiaro il dice ; e ti confondi 
Cogli altri, e taci ? 

Pergola Figlio. 
Non han nulla da dir. 

Il Conte. Questa fortuna 
Porti cosi, che ben ti mostri degno 
D’una miglicr. Quale e, il tuo nome ? 

Pergola Figlio. Un nome 
Cui crescer pregio assai difficil fia— 

Che un grande obbligo impone a chi lo 
porta— 
Pergola é il nome mio. 

Ll Conte. 

Di quel valente ? 

Pergola Figlio. To il son. 

4! Conte. Vieni, ed abbraccia 
L’antico amico di tuo padre. Io era 
Quale or tu sei, quando il conobbiin prima— 
Tu mi rammenti i lieti giorni—i giorni 
Delle speranze. E tu far cor.—Fortuna 
Pit giocondi prineip} a me concesse 5 
Ma le promesse sue sono pei prodi ; 

E tosto'o tardi essa le adempie. I] padre 
Per me saluta, o giovanetto, e digli 

Ch’io non tel chiesii—ma che certo io sono 
Ch’ei non volea questa bataglia. 

Pergolo Figlio. Ah ! certo 
Non. la volea ; ma fur parole al vento. 

Il Conte. Non ti doler; del capitano é 

Vonta 
Della sconfitta, e sempre ben comincia 
Chi da forte combatte ov’ei fu posto. 
Vien ‘meeco; ai Duci io vo’ mostrarti: io 
voglio 
Renderti la tua spada. 
(lo piglia per mano ai 
commissar).) 
Addio, Signori ! 
Giammai pietoso coi nemici vostri 
Io non saro, che dopo averli vinti. 


O Capitano, 1 vinti 


Che? Tu sei figlio 


The Venetian commissaries remain 
alone on the scene, and‘soon give vent 
to. their compressed envy, and consult 
on the most’ convenient’ means ‘of 


drawing into their snares,’ this pow” 


erful chief, whom they cannot attack 
openly.” In the conference between 


these two iristruments of the Venetian 
government, we may trace compen" 
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diously the whole code of those vile 
subtleties, of those false trusts, those 
dissimulations of every species, those 
slow but sure roads to vengeance,— 
for examples of which the political 
history of Venice will be for ever me- 
morable. 
Act Fourth. 

This act is perhaps the most arti- 
ficially and elaborately constructed 
of all the others; and certainly it is 
the one in which we observe most ex- 
quisitely preserved, what Schlegel 
calls Dramatic Perspective—that is 
the art of representing briefly, dis- 
tinctly, and naturally, events distant 
from the scene, both in regard to time 
and place, without either fatiguing 
the attention or offending the imagi- 
nation of the spectators. ‘The libera- 
tion of the Milanese prisoners, and the 
first discontents of the Venetian com- 
missaries, were separated from the re- 
call and seizure of the Count by a con= 
siderable period of time; and, as we 
have before observed, there intervened 
many deeds of arms, and diverse di- 
plomatic treaties between the repub- 
lic of Venice and the Duke of Milan. 
It wasconvenient to passover the most 
part of these events in silence; but it 
was necessary to indicate those facts 
which served the enemies of Carmag-= 
nola as a pretext to ruin him: it was 
necessary to present an idea of the 
plots, and dark stratagems, organised 
in Venice against this great general: 
—to show how the talents and zeal, 
of that senator who was his sincere 
friend, were rendered abortive in his 
cause: to discover the government 
jealous and suspicious of such friend- 
ship; and to give an idea of the cun- 
ning which it employed to get rid of 
the inconvenient opposition of a vir- 
tuous man. 

These not very easy conditions of 
his subject, Signor Manzoni fulfils, 
without having recurrence either to 
the subterfuge of soliloquy, or to idle 
dialogues held solely for the informa- 
tion of the pit. Instead of these he 
has got up a scene full of action, and 
highly characteristic of the Venetian 
aristocracy. 

Marco, the senator, and.friend of 
the Count, is cited before the head 
of the council of Ten, who, at the time 
of the murder of Carmagnola, dis- 
charged the office of State Inquisi- 
tors. °° He finds’ ‘himself inv ‘the ‘pre- 
sénde of Mario; ‘one of these chiefs ; 
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who thus addresses’ him.—’ Vi’ si 
destina un incarico’ lungi di qui: se 
questo sia un segno di fiducia ve lo 
dira la vostra coscienza.”—He is im- 
mediately assailed’ by more direct re- 
proofs: ‘la patria é un nome sacro- 
santo ; ma non deve proferirlo, senza 
tremare, chi resta amico de’ nemici di 
essa.” —** Renderd conto, elo bramo, 
di tutte le azioni mie:’—such is the 
reply of the innocent man. ‘Le 
azioni vostre,” retorts Marino, “ sono 
note pita noi che a voi: il tempo ha 
forse cancellate dalla memoria vostra 
molte cose; mai il nostro libro non di- 
mentica nulla ...... darete ragione di 
voi quando vi sara chiesta: ...... per 
ora non vogliamo interrogare che un 
giorno solo della vostra vita.’”—These 
indications of menace; these inter- 
ruptions of the chain of ideas contain- 
ed in the replies of the accused, are 
inquisitorial artifices, intended to em- 
barrass the thoughts, obscure the re-. 
collections, and shake with vague a- 
larm. the soul of the wretched victim, 
who already feels himself weak, be- 
cause he knows himself isolated and 
distant from assistance. 

Marino proceeds, recalling to mind 
things’ which had long passed; and 
here we have the history of Carmag- 
nola’s life, as general of the republic, 
condensed into charges against him, 
and brought forward to implicate his 
friend, who, on each occasion, had 
shown himself his zealous admirer, or 
strenuous apologist.. The ease and 
dexterity with which this recital is 
managed ; the simplicity of Marco’s 
answers, showing-off the energy of 
innocence, and the anxiety of friend- 
ship ; and the perspicacity of thestate- 
ment with reference to the spectator 
or reader, who is thus let into the 
most complicated part of the story,— 
are above all praise. ' Finally, the in- 
quisitor makes known to the unwor- 
thily treated Venetian nobleman, that 
he is charged to set off immediately 
for the army, now engaged before 
Thessalonica, and that the nature of 
his commission will be explained to 
him when he arrives at his destina- 
tion. This decree ‘he is told'to con- 
sider as dictated by clemency ; and 
thus the friend of Carmagnola is éf- 
fectually: removed ‘out of the wayof 
rendering’ him assistance in‘his trow- 
bles. ; 

Marco ‘cannot résist, ‘for Tefusé to 
obey sucha céOmmund.? THéen Mat 
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rino, the leader of the state inquisitors; 
intimates to him’ in! a menacing mans 
ner the great 'secret;-having first 
exacted from! him “a ‘solemn’ oath? of 
secrecy. Observing the ‘honest’ Marco 
hesitating on the ‘occasion, hé reveals 
to him that'the order ‘recalling ‘the 
count is already on’ its journey.— 
‘« If he obeys promptly, he shall find; 
on his arrival at Venice, justice—per- 
haps clemency: but if he delays, or 
gives sign of suspicion, lay your ac« 
count with this, and profit by the in= 
timation—the order is already given, 
that he does not leave our hands with 
life. Two heads, therefore, now de- 
pend on your silence.” 

What could an unfortunate ‘maf 
do, who was already himself under 
the trammels of despotic power? No 
courageous sacrifice whatever could 
save his friend. Any resistance might 
have afatal end. It was not by acci- 
dent that the crafty tyrant proffered 
the word clemency. Even although 
Marco might have more than doubts of 
the good faith with which it was used, 
could a friend of Carmagnola Ventiire; 
under such circumstances, to pay no 
attention to it? Ifhe didso, would 
he not be accused of being the cause 
of his friend’s destruction, should that 
event take place ? “Mareo' according 
ly gives his oath ; but‘the generosity 
of his disposition causes’ him “to take 
the alarm, after having ‘so done ‘he 
is not satisfied with ‘his honest inten- 
tions: he becomes his own “éalumni£ 
ator, as it were ; reproaches' himself 
for a deficiency of presence’ of mind 
in a trying moment. ‘It was ’cowardé 
ly, he thinks, to have sworn: Here- 
proaches himself for imaginary faults, 
upbraids himself for the terrors’ to 
which he was a prey—as if these ter- 
rors had been criminal. This’ sm- 
gular moral situation gives occasion 
for a soliloquy worthy of Shakspeare; 
in which is expressed a lively series 
of tormenting reflections. We shall 
merely cite the few last lines. 


Terra ov’io nacqui, addio, per sempre !—. 
Io. spero 

Che ti morro lontano—e pria che nulla 

Sappia di te—lo spero—infra 7 perigli, 

Certo per sua pietade, il ciel m’invia. — 

To non morro per'te. ‘Che tu sii grande 

E gloriosa; ‘che mimporta?: “Anch’oio 

Due’ gran‘ tesori‘avea—la ‘mia, virtude, » « 

Jid, unvamicoz+e tuxmhai tolto,entrambi.. 


The idea that this‘man'courts dan- 
gér ahd is going ‘to méet it, power 
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fully; excites.our.sympathy,.in. his fa- 
vour,, Lf he. does not,rise in our. esti- 
mation, under misfortune, he, at least, 
offers the spectacle of oppressed pro- 
bity=~a:spectacle, which is doubly, pa- 
thetic,, when the, sum, of oppression 
overpowers the moral strength of the 
individual it bears upon,. yet without 
perverting his principles... And such 
is the character and situation of Mar- 
co; while to Carmagnola it is re- 
served to excite those sublime emo- 
tions which heroism kindles in the 
mind, by a display of sensibility 
coupled with a strength of soul supe- 
rior to misfortune. 

In the last scene of this act, Car- 
magnola receives the invitation to re- 
turn to Venice ; an event already ex- 
pected in consequence of Marino’s 
speech, in which it was mentioned 
that the order for his return was al- 
ready on the way. The faithful chief 
does not delay his departure from the 
camp, and he is accompanied by Gon- 
zaga, one of the captains of his army ; 
this Jast..cireumstance also is taken 
from history. 


Act Fifth. 

The first scene exhibits the council 
of ten—and the Doge, who now, for 
the last time,,feigns to be friendly to 
the Count. Carmagnola, with all the 
candour .of truth, and, full of zeal, 
thinks,.of nothing but. of benefiting 
by. his... military ;, knowledge, these 
worthless wretches, who, appear to 
consult him upon the peace to be con- 
cluded: with.the Duke of Milan, but 
whohave already sworn in their hearts 
to ruin the person in whom they seem 
to confide, and .of whom they ask 
advice !,. Here the poet had a proper 
opportunity of placing in contrast the 
noble carelessness of probity, with the 
contemptible caution of treachery. 

At the beginning, the dialogue turns 
upon. the supposed, project of peace ; 
and. we are led almost to say, that 
the artful conspirators delay to reveal 
their purpose till they shall be as- 
sured that the guard of the betrayed 
captain is at.a distance. History, in 
fact, makes mention of this guard, 
and_ observes, that on, this. occasion 
it.«was. dismissed under pretext, that 
the: conference: would; be» protracted 
to a.great length... But the perfidious 
couneil ‘soon changes «its language; 
following,..always | the,.character’ of 
cowardly cruelty, from trifling it, pro- 
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ceeds to more grave reproofs ; till, at 
last, the Doge, casting aside all dis- 
simulation, dares to. call the man, 
from. whom the, state had received 
nothing but.splended benefits, a.trai- 
tor... The reply of the hero is highly 
eloquent ;—yet it is not. the eloquence 
of a rhetorician, but of the soul, in the 
most serious moments of life: 


To traditor ! comincio 

A comprendervi alfin: pur troppo altrui 

Creder non volli.—Io traditor ! ma questo 

Titolo infame infino a me non giunge: 

Ei non é mio; chil’ hamertato il tenga: 

Ditemi stolto— il soffrird ; che il merto: 

Tale € il mio posto qui; ma con null’altre 

(1 cangerei, ch’egli e il pit degno ancora. 

bd % % % % bd 

Ma via—poiché gettato 

E il finto volto del sorriso ormai— 

Sia lode al ciel !—siamo in un campo almeno 

Cheanch’io conosco.--A voi parlare or tocca; 

E difendermi a me: dite quai sono 

I tradimenti miei ? 
Il Doge. 

Dal collegio segreto. 
Il Conte. To lo ricuso : 

Quel ch’io feci per voi, tutto lo feci 

Alla luce del sol; renderne conto 

Fra insidiose tenebre non voglio, 

* * * * * ae 
Il Doge. Passato é il tempo ‘di voler. 
Il Conte. Qui dunque 

Mi si fa forza? le mie guardie ! 

(Alzando la voce ed avviandost per uscire.) 
Il Doge. Sono 

Lunge di qui—Soldati ! 

(Entrano gli Sgherri del consiglio 
dei Dieci.) 

* * * * * * 
Il Doge. Sia tratto 

Al] tribunal segreto 


Gli udirete or ora 


Carmagnola does not, fear death ; 
but he is not indifferent to misfortune: 
—a stoical character, would not have 
suited the poet, nor. would, it have 
been so well, adapted; for, the stage. 
Without condescending to an unmanly 
defence of his actions, but. preserving 
that superiority which, on every oc- 
casion distinguished him,—continuing 
likewise.to be a counsellor to.others,— 
our hero, with proud constancy, and 
with the accents of an innocent man, 
dwells on these reasons of sound, po- 
licy, alone, sufficient to/have ensured 
him justice and safety, if either had 
been still,.possible.\. “Think,” said 
he, ‘¢, of the, monstrous,infamy with 
which, you are about to; cover your- 
selves: think of the execration. of 
Italy,; and,of all Europe: .of, the’ dis- 
dain and distrust,,.of the. military 
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bands—and of those you will have yet 
need in your future wars—yes,—you, 
execrated of all! Recollect your- 
selves—I was not born your subject: 
but I was born amongst a warlike 
people, accustomed to consider the 
honour of a fellow citizen as part of 
the property of the state:—this peo- 
ple will not» take quietly the outrage 
you are about to perpetrate.” (The 
latter words contain a happy allusion 
to the anedote relative to the Lega di 
Cambrai, of which we made mention 
in the former part of this article.) 
«‘ You must be deceived by some one, 
—your enemy as well as mine: you 
cannot in your hearts really believe 
me a traitor. It is yet time 


Il Doge. E tardi. 
Quando il delitto meditaste, e baldo 
Affrontavate chi dovea punirlo, 

Tempo era allor d’antiveggenza. 

Il Conte. Indegno ! 
Tu forse osasti di pensar che un prode 
Pei giorni suoi treamava. Ah! tu vedrai 
Come simuor. Va; quando l’ultim’ ora 
Ti cogliera sul vil tuo letto, incontro 
Non le starai con quella fronte, al certo, 
Che a questa infame, a cui mi traggi, io 

reco. 


Up to the present time we have 
seen in the hero of the piece a great 
man, acting on the political stage of 
the world: but now, to perfect the 
grand picture, it is necessary to pre- 
_ sent the deepest rumimations, and 
most touched feelings of Carmagnola, 
at the moment when he is about to 
face an inevitable and. unjust death. 
It is necessary to describe his affec- 
tionate solicitude, and dignified grief, 
in his last adieus to the dearest of his 
relations ;—to paint the consterna- 
tion, the weeping affliction of his 
wife and daughter! We are thus in- 
troduced to a sphere of ideas of amore 
sublime and serious nature, and at 
the same time more congenial to our 
hearts ;—for to few men is given the 
occasion to exercise warlike virtue, 
or to influence the government. of 
states,;—but all are subject to ex- 
perience’ the darts of misfortune, and 
the sensations of extreme grief. In 
the management of this last part’of his 
subject, Signor Manzoni ‘has proved 
equal:to himself. 

In the second scene of this last:act, 
he begins ‘to introduce the wife of 
Carmagnola—Antonietta -Visconte, 
and Matilda their daughter, who, 
ignorant of the calamity -which had 
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fallen on. them,'/watch through :the 

whole of the night;-invoking the mo- 

ment which is to restore to-their:em-< 

braces a husband anda father.’ These 

unfortunate women: abandon them-< 

selves to that imterchange of cheerful 

thoughts, of tender recollections, of 

anxiety, and of joy, which hope:and 

affectionate ‘solicitude naturally in- 

spire in their:hearts. The delay of 

the Count is interpreted by *themoas 

a favourable omen: ‘the protracted 

conference between him and the coun- 

cil of Ten, they look upon as a cer 

tain indication, that peace -will >be 

concluded with the Duke of Milan. 

The sweet passages in which these 

false presentiments of felicity are:con< 

veyed, suggest the celebrated ~pas- 

sage in Macbeth, where the king ar 

rives at the Castle of the perfidious 

host, who is to betray him. 

Duncan. ‘This castle hath a pleasant 

seat ; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses, 

Banquo. This guést of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, . does. -ap- 
prove 

By his lovy’d mansionry that the heayen’s 
breath 

Smells wooingly here: no. jutty, frieze, 
buttress, 

Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath 
made 

His pendant bed, and. procreant -.eradle : 
where they 

Most breed and haunt, ‘I:have observ’d 
the air 

Is delicate —Macbeth, Act.J, Scene dV. 


Antonietta and Matilda-are exqui- 
site conceptions. They manifest, with 
the propriety of truth, the genuine 
feminine character. We see in them 
the habit of timid anxiety, and a 
proneness to complaint, under the 
consciousness of the perils to which 
the destiny of war exposed the ob- 
ject of their most tender love, com-« 
bined (as it ought to be) with a secret 
pride and delight in belonging to so 
brilliant, so powerful, so glorious a 
hero. These two females are so poeti- 
cally interesting, in ‘consequence of 
their noble and gentle affections, and 
are so extremely welcome when they 
appear, that we cannot help thinking 


‘the: author has’ erred in ‘not “sooner 


bringing us acquainted with ‘them. 


‘Why did ‘he reserve their appearance 


for ‘the last fugitive momentvof the 
catastrophe? Why did ‘ne not, in 


“some anterior act, introduce’a’scene, 
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in which their gentleness, and domes- 
tic affections, might have tempered 
the severity of politics, and warlike 
events? Yet this accusation against 
Signor Manzoni tacitly comprehends 
an eulogium :—it speaks well for a 
poet to be told, that his poem might 
have been a little longer. 

The dialogue of Antonietta and 
Matilda is interrupted by the arrival 
of Gonzaga, from whom they at last 
learn the unexpected and overwhelm- 
ing calamity that has befallen them. 
The Count is already condemned, and 
vain would be even the slightest hope 
of softening by prayers, by arguments, 
or by tears, the ministers of the tyran- 
nical act, whose names and persons, 
according to history, were never di- 
vulged. To these unhappy women the 
sad comfort of once more seeing a fa- 
ther anda husband, is all that is con- 
ceded ; they set forward, therefore, 
weeping, to the prison, accompanied 
by Gonzaga. The interval between 
this and the last scene is occupied by 
the following soliloquy of the Count. 
Such is its beauty that we cannot re- 
frain from giving it at length. 


A quest’ora il sapranno.—O perché al- 
meno 

Lunge da lor non muojo.-—Orrendo, é vero, 

Lor giungeria ’annunzio: ma varcata 

L’ora solenne del dolor saria ;— 

E addesso innanzi ella ct sta:—bisogna 

Gustarla a sorsi, e insieme!—O campi 
aperti ! 

O sol diffuso! O strepito dell’armi! 

O gioja dei perigli! O trombe! O grida 

Dei combattenti!, O mio destrier ! Fra voi 

Era bello morir.—Ma—ripugnante 

Vo dunque incontro al mio destin, forzato 

Siccome un reo, spargendo in sulla via 

Voti impotenti, e misere querele !— 

E Marco, anch’ei m’avria tradito! Oh vile 

Sospetto! Oh dubbio ! Oh potess’io deporlo 

Pria di morir!—-ma no—che val di nuovo 

Affacciarsi alla vita, e indietro ancora 

Volgere il guardo ove non lice il passo? 

E tu Filippo, ne godrai! Che importa ? 

To le provai—quest’empie gioje—anch’io : 

Quel che vagliano or so.—Ma rivederle ! * 

Ma il lor gemiti udir! L’ultimo addio 

Da quelle voci udir! Fra quelle braccia 

Ritrovarmi, e—staccarmene—per sempre! 

Eccole ! O Dio, manda del ciel sovr’esse 

Un guardo di pieta. 


To make our readers acquainted 
with the highly pathetic dialogue 
which follows, it would be necessary 
to transcribe it entirely also. Suffice 
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it to'say, that’ the words of the hero 


breathe courage, sensibility, conjugal 


and paternal love; the sentiments of 
the women express entire devotion, 
and the overwhelming depression. of 
grief in every accent, in every ex~ 
clamation :—we have nothing to wish 
for with respect to them, except that 
Matilda should have been allowed to 
speak a little more. Energetic-and 
characteristic is the adieu of the 
Count to Gonzaga, in.confiding to him 
these unfortunates. 

The tragedy finishes with the ap< 
pearance of the guards destined to 
conduct the innocent warrior to the 
scaffold. The women fall insensible 
to the ground : the Count exclaims as 
he is departing, 

O Dio pietoso, tu le involi a questo 
Crudel momento ; io ti ringrazio—Amico, 
Tu le soccori, a questo infausto loco 

Le togli; e quando rivedran la luce 

Di lor—che nulla da temer pit resta. 

The erection of a scaffold on the 
stage not being allowable, it was im- 
possible to exhibit to the spectators 
the historical catastrophe in all its 
truth. But when the last scene, sub< 
stituted by the poet, is exhibited with 
picturesque action, it cannot fail in 
scenic effect, nor in pathetic dignity. 

We shall finish our article by giv« 
ing at length, in the original, a cho« 
rus, which is inserted between ‘the 
second and third acts of the tragedy 
(solely for the reader, it being omit~ 
ted in representation) in’ which the 
author abandons himself to those 
moral reflections suggested to him by 
his reason and sensibility, as constitu< 
ting the most important point of view 
to which the mind can elevate itself, 
in referring to the events of his drama. 

Some of the most illustrious writers 
of tragedy—such as Schiller, Alfieri, 
and Voltaire—have permitted them< 
selves to endow their heroes with the 
political and philosophical ‘systems 
proper to themselves ; making these 
said heroes speak on the scene as the 
writers would have been inclined te 
do in their own persons, in their ca 
binets. The Signor Manzoni has not 
thought himself authorized to do ex- 
actly this: he has contented himself 
with a small by-corner, ‘separated 
from the action of his piece, to exe 
press his own ‘sentiments. In: the 
lyrical effusion to which we now ale 


* His. wife and daughter. 


Mer 
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tude, and ‘which we varevabout. to 
quote, the author deplores, not mere~ 
ly the discords of the Italians m the 
fifteenth century, and their internal 
wars, waged between various pro- 
vinces—wars to which the slavery of 
this fine but unhappy country may be 
traced—but also--though more brief- 
ly—the general injustice of nations 
one towards another—the » fruitful 
source of evils to all. . The chorus, 
so composed, might, and probably 
would, have clashed unpleasantly 
with the sympathies of the audience 
excited by the warlike scenes of the 
play ; but in the study this inconveni- 
ence need not be feared. The follow- 
ing verses are esteemed, by the best 
Italian judges, as forming one of the 
most admirable lyrical compositions, 
that Italian poetry can boast of pos- 
sessing, during the whole course of the 
long literary honours of the country. 


CORO. 

S’ ode a destra uno squillo di tromba ; 
A sinistra risponde uno squillo: 
D’ ambo i lati calpesto rnmbomba 
Da cavalli e da fanti il terren. 
Quinci spunta per I aria un vessillo ; 
Quindi un altro s’ avanza spiegato : 
Ecco appare un drappello schierato s 
Ecco un altro che incontro gli vien. 


Gia di mezzo sparito é il terreno ; 
Gia le spade rispingon le spade ; 
L’ un dell’ altro le immerge nel seno ; 
Gronda il sangue; raddoppia il ferir.— 
Chi son essi? Alle belle contrade 
Qual ne venne straniero a far guerra ? 
Qual é quei che ha giurato la terra 
Dove nacque far salva, 0 morir ?— 


D° una terra son tutti: un linguaggio 
Parlan tutti: fratelli li dice 
Lo straniero: il comune liguaggio 
A ognun qd’ essi dal volto traspar. 
Questa terra fu a tutti nudrice, 
Questa terra di sangue ora intrisa, 
Che natura dall’ altre ha divisa, 
E ricinta coll’ alpe e col mar. 


Ahi! Qual d’ essi il sacrilego brando 
Trasse il primo il fratello a ferire ? 
Oh terror! Del conflitto esecrando 
La cagione esecranda qual e ?>— 

Non la sanno: a dar morte, a morire 
Qui senz’ ira ognun d’ essieé venuto ; 
E venduto ad un duce venduto, 

Con lui pugna, e non chiede il perche. 


Ahi sventura! Ma spose non hanno, 
Non han madri gli stolti guerrieri ? 
Perche tutte i lor cari non vanno 
Dall’ ignobile campo a strappar ? 
E i vegliardi che ai casti pensieri 
Della tomba gia schiudon la mente, 
Ché non tentan la turba furente 
Con prudenti parole placar ?>— 
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Come assiso. talvolta. il villano 


Sulla porta, del cheto abituro, 
Segna il nembo che scende lontano 
Sovra i campi che arati ei non ha ; 
Cosi udresti ciascun. che sicuro 
Vede lungi le armate coorti, 
Raccontar le migliaja de’ morti 

E la piéta dell’ arse citta. 


La, pendenti.dal labbro materno 


Vedi 1 figli, che imparano intenti 
A distinguer con nome di scherno 
Quei che andranno ad uccider un dis 
Qui, le donne alle veglie lucenti 
Dei monili far pompa e dei cinti, 
‘ ; re dine a 
Che alle donne diserte dei vinti 
I marito o ’ amante rapi.— 


Ahi sventura ! sventura! sventura ! 


Gia la terra é coperta d’ uccisi ; 
Tutta é sangue la vasta pianura ; 
Cresce il grido, raddoppia il furor. 
Ma negli ordini manchi e divisi 
Mal si regge, gia cede una schiera ; 
Gia nel volgo che vincer dispera, 
Della vita rinasce 1’ amor. 


Come il grano lanciato dal pieno 


Ventilabro nell’ aria si spande ; 
Tale intorno per 1’ ampio terreno 
Si sparpagliano i vinti guerrier. 
Ma improvvise terribili bande 

Ai fuggenti s’ affaccian sul calle ; 
Ma si senton pit presso alle'spalle 
Scalpitare il temuto. destrier. 


Cadon trepidi a pié dei nemici, 


Rendon I’ arme, si danno prigioni’: 
I] clamor delle turbe vittrici 

Copre i lai del tapino che muor. 

Un corriero é salito in arcioni ; 
Prende un foglio, il ripone, s’ avvia, 
Sferza, sprona, divora la via ; 

Ogni villa si desta al romor. 


Perché tutti sul pesto cammino 


Dalle case, dai campi accorrete ? 
Ognun chiede con ansia al vicino, 
Che gioconda novella reco ? 
Donde ei venga, infelici, il sapete, 
E sperate che gioja favelli? 

I fratelli hanno ucciso i fratelli: 
Questa orrenda novella vi do. 


Odo intorno festevoli gridi ; 


8’ orna il tempio, e risuona del canto: 
Gia s’ innalzan dai cuori omicidi 
Grazie ed inni che abbomina il ciel.-— 
Gii dal cerchio dell’ alpi frattanto 

Lo straniero gli sguardi rivolve $ 
Vede i forti che mordon la polve, 

E li conta con gioja crudel.— 


Affrettatevi, empite le schiere, 


Sospendete i trionfi ed i giuochi, 
Ritornate alle vostre bandiere : 

Lo straniero discende; egli é qui 
Vincitor ! Siete deboli e pochi ? 

Ma per questo a sfidarvi ei discende ; 
E voglioso a quei campi v’ attende 
Ove il vostro fratello peri.— 


Tu che in pace nutrirli non’ sai, 
Fatal terra, gli estrahi ricevi : 

Tal giudicio comincia ‘per ‘te. 

Un nemico che offeso non hai, 

A tue mense insultando s’ asside ; 
Degli stolti le spoglie divide 5 
Toglie il brando’di mano a” tuoi re. 


Stolto anch’ esso’! Beata famai 
Gente alcuna per sangue ed oltraggio ? 
Solo al vinto non toccano 1 guai ; 
Torna in pianto dell’ empio il gioir. 
Ben talor nel superbo viaggio 
Non I’ abbatte l’ eterna vendetta ; 
Ma lo-segna; ma veglia ed aspetta ; 
Ma lo coglie all’ estremo sospir. 


Tutti fatti a sembianza d’ un Solo ; 
Figli tutti d’ un solo Riscatto, 
In qual ora, in qual parte del suolo 
Trascorriamo quest’ aura vital. 
Siam fratelli; siam stretti ad un patto: 
Maladetto colui che lo infrange, 
Che s’ innalza sul fiacco che piange, 
Che contrista uno spirto immortal ! 


We hope to give in our next Num- 
ber an English version of these spirit- 
ed stanzas, which, with the other 
citations, given in the course of this 
article, reader any praise of ours su- 
perfluous to Italian readers. 

We shall only observe, in conclu- 
sion, relatively to the tragic style of 
this author, that no, traces are to be 
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does: not seem at all to follow. the 
steps of Alfieri, ‘or of others who 
merit the praise they have received. 
It is his merit—a merit, belonging to 
himself alone, amongst Italian poets, 
to have taken up rather that deep 
moral strain of sentiment, which has 
distinguished the northerm. schools of 
literature. He emulates the German 
and the English poets ; and in. this 
noble task he owes it to his good taste 
and. poetical power, that he is never 
seduced to sacrifice truth of thought 
and circumstances to empty rhetori- 
cal flourishing,—what is too often 
called in Italy—and even by writers 
of some rank—elegance of language, 
and poetical diction. 

It will be a great advantage for Ita- 
lian literature, if the poets of that 
country will profit by the example 
thus set them, to quit for ever that 
monotony of poetical language and 
sentiment, which has descended by 


traditionary rules, and has been re- 


peated now ad nauseam: if they will 
learn from him to give new dignity to 
poetry by increasing the importance 
of its elements,—frankly associating 
it with the natural ideas of the period, 
with the opinions that form the moral 
and political wealth of Europe. 
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They do but jest—rorson IN JEST—no offence i’ the world ! 


We shall be very serious, we fore- 
see, in this article; and we think it 
right to, warn the reader accordingly. 
With a strong conviction that what 
we. are-about to do, ought to be done 
—that, in fact,, it is, discreditable to 
the character of the literary censor- 
ship of the country, that it has re- 
mained so long undone—we never- 
theless take the instrument of justice 
in our hands with considerable reluc- 
tance, and—(unaffectedly we say it) 
—with a regret, caused rather by a 
sense of the heaviness of the offences 
we are about to chastise, than any 
notion of difficulty or danger attend- 
ing, in this instance, the task of re- 
tribution. 

Our readers, we trust, . will not for 
a moment: imagine, that we could be 


silly enough to use this sort of lan- 
guage in claiming their attention, had 
we nothing in view but a squabble 
betwéen rival magazines ;—a retort 
to a joke, or reply to-an attack, di- 
rected against ourselves ;—an appeal 
to posterity, Baldwin versus Black- 
wood ;—Europe adjured by Weather- 
cock against Wastle!—This would in- 
deed be a “ flourish of trumpets, and 
enter Tom Thumb.” “What weighs 
upon our minds, at present, concerns 
literature generally, more than any 
magazine in particular. Our princi- 
pal quarry is a higher one thai either 
the New Monthly, or the Old Month- 
ly, or the European, or the Gentle- 
man’s—or Blackwood’s, which is not 
the Gentleman’s.* Very. weak and 
short indeed, have been the few edi- 


* This is borrowing an arrow from the quiver of another—a dead shot—w 


he ought to 


have saved.us this trouble, and then we shouldn’t have pilfered from, him. As it is, we 


hope he will excuse our making 
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torial-hits made at us.by the periodi- 

cal’ work whose title, stands at the 
head’ of this, arficle, - ‘Tt has, ;to. he 
‘Sure, in.a recent number, with rather 
snore point, as if concerns us; than 
‘usual; called our Editor, “ Scoé;’ and 
‘our contributors .< beasts; and this 
‘pleasantry, it must. be admitted, is 
stinging enough, for woe betide any 
Scorr who permits himself to. become 
too closely connected with NULZ AZINE 
brutalities!” He is sure to have good 
cause given him to repent the degrad- 
ing ‘association—and this is a truth 
which, we doubt not, will be still 
more apparent in the sequel. 

Our present business, however, has 
nothing to do with this sort of Spar- 
ring—it is of a much more serious na- 
ture. Our strictures will, it is true, 
be directed, almost exclusively, to the 
conduct pursued by the chief writers 
in’ Blackwood’s Magazine; but. the 
reason of this is, that their work forms 
the most. foul and livid spot, indi- 
cative of an accursed taint in the ]j- 
terature of the day. Were it not that 
the’ poisonous infection, having insi- 
diously commenced in cases the lurk- 
ing mischief.of which either went w- 
noticed or was disregarded,—has now 
become of the ‘most virulent and fiery 
corruption, threatening plague on all 
sides, and extending disease to the 
noblest and most vital parts—were it 
not that this most loathsome nuisance 
is ho longer, apologised for, or con- 
cealed, but is..vaunted and paraded 
with brazen insolence, supported by 
the meanest hypocrisy—were it not 
that the contagious influence must ne- 
cessarily continue to spread. its con- 
tamination, by means of the merce- 
nary and malevolent elements in hu- 
than nature, if shame and indignation 
be not, without further delay, power- 
fully roused against. its progress, by 
appealing, in good faith, to honour. 
able and manly dispositions,—and a- 
wakening the careless ‘and unsuspi- 
cious to a sense 6f the profligacy. of 
that which they ‘may have been éon- 
sidering’ in the light of Mere amuse: 
ment— were it not, we say, for these 
considerations; all of them connected 
with the most important interests: of 
literature” and Society, “we certainly 
should not have deemed it incumbent 
on us to interfere! lat “AI with’ “Mt: 
Blackwo6od’s “Widtorioks: publication: 
We should,. but, for these, paveslstt 
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fessorship, against, the-disgrace. of a 


series of ungrateful and ‘unjust. per- 
sonalities, levelled at, professors, cler- 


gymen, and benefactors ;—a, respect- 
able connexion, against the forfeiture 
of respectability’ in society. Te 
In an early number of the London 
Magazine, we alluded to the work in 
question, in a tone certainly less seri- 
ous aud severe than our present: lan- 
guage: yet in that article we made it 
sufficiently manifest, as we have rea- 
son to know, to the consciousness of 
Blackwood’s Men; that’ what it. has 
pleased, themselves to’ term, (thus 
giving ‘the word to.certain credulous 
people, who, on such subiects, can 
only speak ag they are prompted), 
their <* foibles,” their &€ youthful: n= 
discretions,” hey-day irregularities, — 
only required to be seized hold of by 
an arm of moderate” power, to be 
shaken out of this flimsy, dissuise, anc 
stand exposed before the World asde- 
sighing treacheries and -sordid sean- 
dals. We confess, indeed, that, when 
we wrote the article referred to, we 
were not totally uninfluenced by the 
juggling system of these individuals. 
We had read many. able critical’ pa= 
pers ‘in their work, particularly on 
poetical subjects,—and we really had 
10 conception,—or at least were most 
unwilling’ to believe,—that a regular 
plan of fraud ‘had ‘been concacted,, at 
the very outset, of the Magazine: a 
plan to excite interest. in the public 
mind, and realise profit ‘to the n= 
worthy perpetrators, by a seriesofcun- 
ning impositions—involving in their 
course the sacrifice. of. every feeling 
belonging to the writer. of réal prin- 
ciple, the ‘yiolation of some of the 
most. sacred rules of honourable. in- 
tercourse.in society, the disfigurement 
and disgrace of literature, by render- 
ing it an accomplice in low remorse~ 
less“outrages on ‘reputation, and on 
truth..~ The hint‘of one; of the most 
fundamental “parts of this plan, we 
now find, was borrowed from the ac= 
counts that often appear in the news- 
papers, ofthe ‘fiigenidus manter tn 
which names and. characterg can sbe 
varied, ‘without’ any corresponding, 
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ithe by ‘one’s. wits, “The tradesman 
“who purchases” go0ds’ in” Cheapside, 
“isnot, only the “gentleman . of” fortune 
“who Téééivés’ thein’ ii’ Baker-street, 
but'dlso the wealthy merchant of the 
Minories; ‘who Vouches, on. his own 
“knowledge, for the goodness of the 
‘parties,’ and for ‘the honour. , of the 
“whole transaction !’Beat up the emp- 
‘ty counting-house, and you find the 
“clever fellows decatiped to their west- 
end establishment: by the time the 
‘policé officers are on, their traces here, 
‘les dréles have vanished again—they 
are now dry cautious men of business 
on.’Change! Exactly after this fa- 
*shion did Black wood’s Men set forth ; 
“and on this example have they con- 
‘sistently acted. _Z has made his vi- 
Tulent and lying attack on character 
‘and feeling ; and Mr. Wastle has been 
of opinion that Z went too far; and 
‘Peter's Letters have expressed the re- 
egrets dnd contrition .of Blackwood’s 
‘Editors, for having been betrayed in- 
tounguarded personalities--and have 
tlaiméd: indulgence for the excesses 
‘of young and generous spirits ;—and 
alf this has been listened to by the 
‘public,—and we haye ourselves been 
willme to think that distinctions were 
to bé made} and have hesitated to at- 
tach the stigma of radical baseness. to 
the management, of the work .gene- 
fally.— There, is no longer, however, 
‘any doubt, that Z, and Wastle, and 
Petei, ‘and the contrite Editors,. are 
Ofte the self-same individual, and al- 
‘ways of the same gang’; that Z is the 
Editors, taking advantage of the foul- 
‘est’ malevolence, and angriest. pas- 
sions of party ;, that Wastle is the E- 
ditors,, trimming off a little of the 
coarseness of this piece of profligacy ; 
that Peter is the Editors, puffing their 
OWli Magazine in .the style of the 
quack-doctor’s stage, and professing 
contrition while hatching fresh  of- 
fences! We understand, that their 
pitiful subterfuge against the igno- 
miny which every mind of common 
manliness must be inclined. to. attach 
to these mercenary’ artifices, 1s. to 
laugh them. off as jokes—hoaxes, on 
public credulity—pleasantries for the 
solace of Mr. Blackwood—nuts., to 
crack for, the Dilettanti, . Mr. Har- 
dy Vaux, in his’ interesting, history, 
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transifitted Tom New South Wales, 
informs us that many a hearty chuckle 


was heard amidst the’ “family ” cir- 


cle, of an evening, “as the tricks of 
the day. were’ recounted: — pocket 
handkerchiefs were classed-with puns, 
hut a watch, or a diamond ring, was a 
genuine piece of wit—-and a counter- 
feited ‘tale, by. which the flats had 
been done, was sufficient to secure 
for a rascal the unaffected.admiration 
of the company. at | 
To this feature, however, in the 
tactics of Blackwood’s Men, it is 
worth while to bestow a little closer 
attention. Let us contemplate it in 
some particular instances. The first 
article of their first number,* was an 
evidently nefarious assault on Cole= 
ridge, in the course of which all the 
bounds of legitimate criticism were 
overpassed, and the defects of, the 
author made the ground of slander a- 
gainst the man. A mock energy of 
language was assumed in this paper, 
characteristic of the hypocrisy, and 
dishonesty of its motive,—and_ which 
was sufficient to prove, to a tolerable 
judge of such matters, that it was any 
thing but the genuine offspring of the 
writer’s feelings and opinions, This 
paper is well known. to have been 
written by Blackwood’s First Hand ; 
and it was coolly designed to attract 
attention as a specimen. of, the reap 
and stimulating materials of whic 
the magazine was, for the future,. to 
be composed. The Edinburgh Re- 
view had rapidly risen toa large sale 
by its severity ; but to be. severe, far 
beyond the limits of justice, so. as 
pleasantly to tickle the love of mis= 
chief which is so generally felt, with- 
out departing from the language of a 
gentleman, or forfeiting the.character 
of one, demands a fine tact, and very 
consummate ability. The Edinburgh 
Review, with rare, but, often pervert- 
ed talent, has done this :, but, Black- 
wood’s Magazine has never once been 
able to'do it. Jt has neyercontained 
a severe article, that;has not, at. the 
same time, been a dirty one: the pun- 
gency has never been. of the fair ster= 
ling quality, like that of the real cog- 
niac, but of a filthy, and cheating na+ 
ture, like that‘of the. trash they, sell 
in, the,common liquor-shops under the 
name of ,brandy—-which. is, seasoned 
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with burning poison to recommend jit 
to the diseased tastes of drabs and 
dustmen: . This first article on Cole- 
ridge accuses. him of ‘ unblushing 
falsehood,’—of “ grinning and idiot 
self-complacency,’—of ‘‘ having got 
dead drunk. ;’’—it does more than in- 
sinuate that he. has wickedly aban- 
doned his. wife and. children—and 


sneers at one of the finest poems, of 


its class, in the English language, in 
mere subserviency to the vulgar un- 
derstandings and. appetites, which 
this yenal reviler is aiming to please. 
The article in question bears no sig- 
nature ; it appears foremost in the 
first number of these people’s manage- 
ment; it is therefore to be considered 
as the unfurling of their banners,— 
and let. it be contrasted with the se- 
veral sarcastic notices of Coleridge in 
the Edinburgh Review, by any one 
who wishes to observe the difference 
between satire and abuse ; between 
the critic who desires to torment. thé 
author, and the malevolent traducer 
whose object is to injure the man. 

Since this article appeared, Cole- 
ridge has been, just as extravagantly, 
PRAISED. In Blackwood—and avowedly 
too by the.conductors of the Magazine ! 
Inthe. same way, Wordsworth has 
been, outrageously vilified, and zea- 
lously, defended by the same indivi- 
dual,—one,of these conductors! Nay, 
we; have seen in the same number 
Jampoons on. this poet, and high com- 
mendations of his genius—and we 
have had occasion personally to hear 
the poet express his calm contempt 
for both! : 

The abuse of Coleridge was sure to 
stimulate the attention of common 


readers, in,.the existing prevalence of 


a diseased, jaded, but spiteiul temper 
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amongst. the mere talkers .on literary 
subjects—to whom an. infusion .of 
bitter personality in their reading, is 
as necessary,;;to enable them. to get 
through with it, as are curry;. and 
cayenne ; to wom out. gastronomes. 
The praise of . Coleridge that followed 
was intended, first, to gain a contri- 
butor ; secondly, to excite. curiosit 

by the contrast ; thirdly, to afford the 
Magazine—what it:has really pos- 
sessed—an advantage over the abject 
fashionable criticism of the day. on 
poetical subjects. . The mixture was 
altogether calculated to give poig- 
nancy to the publication ; and it. was 
one of Mr. Wordsworth’s professed 
private friends, who.undertook to per- 
form in the double capacity of tra- 
ducer and panegyrist, in regard to 
that eminent author. Supposing. for 
a moment that the reports in circula~ 
tion on this subject are partially in- 
correct—and that the separate parts 
of this labour have been divided in the 
hands of the colleagues—that it has 
been arranged between them, where, 
and how, each shall hit the other--the 
one acting as defamer, :theother as 
eulogist—we would ask if such a con- 
nection.is not, evidently, on its face, 
unprincipled and. sordid ?; The-love 
and. veneration professed Dy the anu- 
thor of the Angler’s ‘Tent for his host 
and companion, would be incompati- 
ble with, such a compact,. were. they 
honourably_ professed,*. An Editor, 
of. course, does not hold himself. res. 
ponsible for the soundness of all the 
opinions that may. appear. in. the work 
under, his management; if it be.of .so 
open and miscellaneous.a nature as a 
magazine ; but ifthe Editorship be a 
conjunct. one, zt, at least, ought tobe 
cemented. by, coincidence.of sentiment 
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* The following are’ lines written by one of these men onthe gifted’ person Just 


named tL. 
To thee, my Wordsworth ! 


whose inspired ‘song 


Comes forth in pomp from Nature’s inner shrine, 
To thee, by birth-right,,.such high themes belong; | 
The unseen grandeur, ofthe earth is.thine!, 

One lowlier simple strain of human love be mine, 


Now! we know) for’an cabsolute fact_tand could) were i¢ nedéssary, ‘cite time,” place, and 


persons——_that this: man 


who has'so written, 18 in the habitof acting ‘the Wisetable ‘inimnic 


of the individual hesthus soletanly!eelebratess2and that netcn good hanioured) | thoeh 
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» Lhere.is therefore, good rerson tosbelieve, (asi is;generally reported), that;He is, the author 


of the indecent Jampoons-on this,greatrpoet,.that haye-appeared in the work, of; which: he 


are indeed ‘very. Low. ° 
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on all the higher public questions, di- 
tectly ‘affecting “personal reputation 
and principle. Such niceties, howe- 
“yer, it would be’ needless to discuss 
in’ the present case: it is generally 
and ‘loudly affirmed, ‘and has never 
been contradicted, that these virulent 
‘attacks and violent commendations, 
are allowed to fall into the same 
hands, or are divided between the 
colleagues, indifferently, as it may 
‘happen; while, by a scandalous jug- 
gling of signatures and characters, a 
mystification has been kept up for dis- 
honest purposes, and under cowardly 
motives. It was in their first num- 
ber that Z.’s first article appeared— 
a striking feature in their adopted 
system of calumny—as well as the 
Chaldee Manuscript ; there is, there- 
fore, strong evidence of its falling 
within their organized plan, though 
they have since chosen to speak of 
the articles of Z. as communications. In 
the same number, too, as a note to 
the pretended correspondent’s vindi- 
cation of Wordsworth, we have the 
arinouncement of a paper on the Edi- 
tor of ‘the Edinburgh Review—a soz- 
disant translation from the German— 
which is’ ascertained to have been 
written by themselves. If such dis- 
guises May sometimes be innocently 
employed, to give variety, infuse life, 
and ‘create imterest in a periodical 
work,—it can only be when their em- 
ployment stands palpably exempt 
from any charge of moral deception, 
when the object is entirely literary, 
and has no reference whatever to per- 
sonal considerations. But here we 
have two men, whose habits of life 
are notoriously free—not to use a 
stronger word—and whose real opi- 
nions are known to be loose and scep- 
‘tical, — starting a publication, in 
which, systematically and of afore- 
thought, the most licentious personal 
abuse was to be the lure for one class 
of readers, and the veriest hypocriti- 
cal whine, on matters of religion and 
politics, the bait for another ; — in 
which the violation of decency was 
to render it piquant, and the affecta- 
tion of piety render it persuasive, and 
servility to power render it: profita- 
ble ;—which shouldbe made®to ‘cir- 
culate ‘amongst ‘the ‘spiteful and ill- 
tempered by its venom; amongst the 
‘interested by its ‘baseness ; amongst 
“the siniplé’by ‘its ‘cant and quackery ! 
It is in turtherance of this honourable 
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design, ‘that they have assumed the 
externals’ of harlequinade and buf- 


“foonery ; that false names have been 


taken: false recommendations and 
characters forged. The language of 
pleasantry has been employed to ad- 
vance the deep-laid schemes of a gro- 
velling selfishness, and to feather the 
darts of a wicked malignity. And 
now we ask, if this is a system that 
ought longer to be permitted to tri- 
umph, or even escape with impunity ? 
If it be not high time that these PoI- 
SONERS IN JEST should have their ca- 
reer arrested, or at least their infamy 
proclaimed, by some one prepared to 
hold them at defiance in every way ? 
The only security mankind have a 
gainst the perpetration of the most 
desolating and degrading mischiefs, 
by unprincipled and spiteful indivi~ 
duals, is, that wickedness always 
proves a source of weakness when it 
is firmly met—that, although it may 
for a time inflict considerable pain 
and injury, it becomes, in a moment, 
a warning to deter, a spectacle to dis- 
gust, when honesty and resolution are 
aroused to wrestle with it on close 
ground. Until the exposure be com- 
pletely made, stupidity in many cases, 
and had feelings perhaps in more, 
procure it a certain countenance - 
people are often glad to the heart to 
see a thing done, which they would 
not for the world themselves do? it 
pleases numbers that callous merce- 
nary men should inflict uneasiness at 
the expense of their own characters ; 
—many private spites, and party pre~ 
judices are thus gratified in a cheap 
way. But when the infamy of the 
thing is laid bare to the day; when 
the system has been routed out to 
its foulest nooks; grappled with in 
particulars; uncovered even to the 
blackness of its heart,—its, discredit 
is found infinitely to overbalance-any 
satisfaction it can afford, and no one 
can henceforth exult in its effects, 
without making up his mind to share 
its ignominy. 

But these men have expressed their 
contrition. Yes, we know they have, 
—as well as that: their »publisher-has 
admitted: the falsehood of their abuse, 
by ‘paying an atonement ‘to injured 
character.  From*their’ first number, 
so often ‘referred? to, they withdrew 
the’ Chaldee Manuscript, with expres- 
sions of “regret,” on the part of the 
Editor, that it had’ given offence ** to 
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individuals, justly entitled o,estccmand 
regund;/~-ands iathe subsequent gum, 
Hens.of, thein work,,up,to;the, present 
Mday;i they ihaye, perseyeningly, follow- 
ed up: this,,offence, . by;repeated..out- 
rages against. the,.same, indtyiduals, 
written by-the same beings. who, made 
this apology !—-These, men afterwards 
got ip, the, “Peter's, Letters.”—in 
which Coleridge is praised, by the.very 
individual,| who, had,;abused. him, in 
Blackwood— and, here contrition. is 
professed; in.the name.of.the Editors, 
and praise layished.on. them—and all 
by the Editor’s themselves, who, since 
the publication of these Letters, have 
reiterated and aggravated every crime 
of which they. had, under. their: a/ias, 
made recantation,!, But the most lu- 
dicrous: examples of. the penitence of 
Blackwood’s Magazine have been fur- 
nished by:.Mr. Blackwood. himself, 
This gentleman has been a very Jane 
Shore in the agonies of his remorse): 
—he has figured, in_his. letters,;as 
Ebony in awhite sheet, bewailing the 
licentiousness-of his magazine,)and 
refusing to,be comforted... Modesty, 
we have always understood, is, the 
infirmity;,and sensibility. the failing, 
of this; Reekie bookseller :,-hence: it 
has: tappened that, the malignity..of 
4;and; the.ingratitude.of the Chaldee 
mauuseript, shave affected him,very 
‘seriously! ,dIehas-even, heen in the 
habit-of; anticipating each fresh.out- 
rage,sand.inditing deprecatory, epis- 
tles},to: lessen, the shock. of what was 
about; to -appear!,,.Nothing can -be 
imagined more fervent; andjapparent- 
ly yheartfelt;,,than his, disayowals.of 
regarding with approbation, or even 
acquiescence, these attacks on private 
character+—solely; attributable,. as. .he 
states; to,,the. satirical, turn. of his. K- 
diters,.andjof.each of. which. he con- 
siders himself the victim, almost.as 
much as the-personjattacked! Indeed 
withisuch delicate nerves, as we have 
good ; reason to believe .Mr.,..Black- 
wood possessesj ,we .cannot but.con- 
clude that hig situation is\a very, dis- 
agreeable one,;,,and,,eur_only, wender, 
isy that he,makes,no effort ta,escape, 
either fromaits.torture—which ama 
of, resolution might,perhaps,bear—or. 
from) its: disgrace,| which.to,an-henest: 
man would: be jmatolerable.. fs hype, 
 heseamock:penitences,,and commi-} 
seratiomof the injunedy-are horrewed: 
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That, their conduct hasbeen gener 
rally, thought, criminal. enough .to jrep 
quire) reformation, will be,admitted 
ty be true by. every one, who-has eyey, 
heard. of the; character; of, their work, 
and, we-heleyesthat, foraong,time, 
it. was, pretty commoanly;expected that 
they would, one day or other,,.set.ar, 
bout. it: it, was not, thought, possible 
that all they said of contrition, andres 
gret should be mere. artful falsehood, 
Yet. the, delusion,woulds have,,been 
sooner dissipated, if it had mot,been 
assisted, (in,good faith jwe,are, will. 
ing to. think) ‘by, the, casual declara- 
tions, expressing ;hope jand,-heliefy. of 
respectable persons, who professed .to 
know. something, of the feelings; and 
views, of , the ; faulty... partigs. ., . How, 
connections,arise in, private life, and. 
partialities; originate, in..the accidents. 
of social intercourse, .and  the,coincis 
dence,of party,.opimions,.,as well as.in. 
the meeting .of, personal interests, ;we, 
need not inquire; dl-assorted.and, dee, 
Plorable, unions are, often, tosbe, abr, 
Served, im the; world, whigh.excite ge~, 
Neral. regret.and wonder, but with the 
secret-of which all but persons devoid 
iaf delicacyiwouldsiwislt to avoid in- 
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teHFeA GT Bok “oui “OWA SUFESS Wwe 
fee} ‘ Hesitgtion Ite’ declare,” “that 
When Wennderstopd that Sit W atten 
SCout athe his) ese visit to. Lon 
do had ‘spoken “freely 6fothe tmpro- 
Htieties of* the’ M agazine if ‘question 
“{U6upling hiy’ disapprobation ’ with 
something very like an a8sutance' that 
its Catisé would’ fof the’ future’ be ‘re- 
moved—we very gladly’ and “frankly 
accepted his testiniony asvalid, know- 
ing that his oppoftimities of acquiring 
information on this ‘subject were as 
excellent, as, in our view at least, his 
interest in ascertaining the fact was 
strong. ° The notice, however, of this 
circumstance brings us to what our 
readers will no doubt agree with us 
in thinking the most important part 
of the*présent article; and to the con- 
sideration which has chiefly induced 
US to eh¥age in this work of chastise- 
ment ‘and ‘exposure. * 
“Phe honour of the literature of the 
present! ‘day’ we consider’ as now at 
stake £' Sone matked and serious in- 
novatiors have been recently made in 
itstisages, and the taste naturally be- 
feirging’t6 the artificial state of our 
godiety; “Has‘a: tendency to coalesce 
with’ the’ selfintérest ‘of writers, to 
give these exceptions the weight of 
exdmiples2la‘dircumstance which there 
will be much catise to'deplore, should 
the infldiente extend Widely? and lead 
t6 the fortiation of @ ‘class m our li- 
teraty productions.’ But’ before we 
protéed further on this” stibject, we 
miuist dieréss? into’ some’ mtroductory 
observations. * a 

iPro duthor of the Scotch Novels is 
ddubtless°to ‘He regarded, taking his 
works’ intheir mass; ‘as the brightest 
orirament ‘of his’ Coutitry’s modern li- 
térary “history +’ and, supposing him 
to bé thé gevitléman whose name could 
scarcely have continued to be so long 
and: ‘so: senérally affixed to them by 
the ‘pitblié voice; were the public no- 
tion inthis respect ‘an erroneous one, 
we may challenge, ‘we think, ‘any pe- 
riod, dnd ‘any ‘place,’ to match us''so 
alert,’ ‘80 vigorous, so’ elastic, so un- 
failitig?’an intéllectual spirit: In keen 
néssof faculty, and ifiterisé ehjoyment 
of thé ‘picturesqtie variety of life)’ we’ 
certainly Wo fot know hisiequal.’ APs’ 
power of! observation; and his vivas 
cious sense of the past’ and the prey 
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HHS cbrm positions, ito feel as if we 
were “Wukine Wealthy and animating. 
ExAUS OHS into the wide high grounds 
of nature. Te i@ Hot reverie, it isvtet 
imagitiation) itis: tidt reasoning, ‘or 
Sensibility; of were! deseription that 
$0 ei gages us in these ‘conrpositionsy; 
but it i8 an intimate, andlively, and 
exhilarating comimunication with the 
nidst Interesting “pheioniena’ of the 
world :—an ardent and yobust, (if we 
may so spéak) coursing down of na~ 
tural objects, atid’ a vast and noble 
range of patural scenery: With him- 
we A ask! 


Try what the open, what the covert yield : 


we set'off with him to stretch ourcu+ 
riosity and sympathy to their fullest 
strain, excited by his inspiring  tally- 
ho; and all that is foul, morbid, or 
effeminate in our habits or constitu-- 
tions, is likely to be worked out un- 
der'thé invigorating influence of such 
gallant exercise. aii 
We are; however, only’ repeating. 
what we have already said of this be~ 
witching writer, ina paper entirely 
devoted to his most popular produe+ 
tions.* Regarding him, however,'as 
holditig forth the most honourable’ ex 
ample which the present day ‘affords, 
of literature exercising its’ functions 
in’'a manly, sensible, unaffected styles 
free from bitterness; gloom, sicklness; 
whimsies, cant, and intolerance-~all 
besetting faults of thé time—~we.can+ 
not’ let ‘slip any opportunity of? offers 
ing him our sincere homage,’ and’ ex+ 
pressing the adimiration ‘due to him as 
the author of our period, -whowill 
form the pinnacle of its genius cin 
the sight’ of our “posterity >>" whose 
name will be ‘¢ farniliar'as household 
words” in their mouths; whose’ de- 
lightful works will furnish the. fas¢i- 
nation of the fireside, and “topics of 
cheerful and 'soéial “eotiverse; when 
the discords® and profligacies of! the 
living generation are laid quiet and 
forgotten in'their tombs." Inthe age 
of Byroti, of Shelley, of Hunt; ‘of Wil- 
son, wé dwe—(and momentous is the 
obligation)“ to the author’ of the 
Séotch Novels; our chief; perhaps our 
only assurance) that ethe Jiterature of 
the ‘present era! will. net be indelibly 
branded hereafter owith« a diseasedy 
falses' affected}° profligate; whining, 
aid hypocritical character! ‘OMost® of 
DUHONT SE Soa hs BiDsc25t 28 MOT 
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the persons we have mentioned: -b 

name are men of genius—all of them 
are men of eminent talent; but:-all.of 
them are men destitute of true intel- 
leetual, dignity——all and each are sec- 
tarians and. egotists. in literature— 
wonders of the day rather. than lights 
for all time. The: mawkishness of 
Wilson's poetry betrays its hypocrisy ; 
it shows the want of genuine senti- 
ment ;. its pretensions are to religious 
sensibility—but the composition rather 
seems /arded with cant, than to be of 
a really religious quality... The hol- 
low-heartedness ot the writer escapes 
to observation in a fault of his style. 
Hunt permits a smallness of soul to. be 
apparent in all he does: he cannot, or 
dare not, grapple with the real ele- 
menis of human nature: his philoso- 
phy is as petty as his taste—and poi- 
sonous in a worse way. He would 
convert life into child’s play, in which 
sweetmeats represent every thing de- 
Sirable, anda surfeit is the swemmum 
bonum.” Instead of being maleyolent- 
ly:inclined, he is really of an amiable 
disposition; but hejs very vain, and 
totally destitute of magnanimity—and 
hence «it»has happened, that he has 
quite as often outraged merit, misre- 
presented, character, and calumniated 
motive; as any of the. public writers 
who are known to be either venal.or 
malignant. Shelley is a visionary, 
with a weak head and a rich imagina- 
tion » and: Byron, who. has far more 
iuternal strength than any of those 
we-have mentioned, is for ever play- 
ing tricks-either with himself or the 
public ;—-his..demoniac. energy, like 
that of the Pythia, is either wrought- 
up by his own will, or-altogether as- 
sumed -as' a deception. We incline 
to the former, supposition... The au- 
thor of the Scotch Novels appears a- 
mongst these perverters, as if charged 
to restore:to literature its, health and 
grace,—to place, it again.on its fair 
footing: m society, legitimately. asso- 
ciated with) good manners, common 
sense,.and).sound) principle... If he 
really be,—+as-itis now almost fair to 
take for granted,—the respectable’and 
eminent person:to jwhom: general, re+ 
port»gives' these-productions, we may 
Safely affirm; that,while Sir,.Walter 
Scott:greatly increases his fame. as va 
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writer by-thisy addition tochis! known! 
works, the :authoriof the Scotéh Noa 
vels merges inione: whose previous tex 
putation in literature, andhonourable: 
bearing in‘ the! »world;/areicaloulated 
to render the: discovery! highly ‘agree 
able. The vivacity, ikeenness, ‘mtel= 
ligence, and easy:elegance of Sit’Wal= 
ter's nind,as manifested im his poems, 
and other avowed :publications, ‘bes 
come sublimated into genius of a high 
standard in the merits of the novels, 
—but the kind is not altered,—the de= 
gree only is increased. By the:recent 
honour he hasreceivedfromthe crown, 
our country and age may be‘consider= 
ed illustrated ; for never, since the 
first origin of titles, has this dis= 
tinction more obviously waited» on 
rare and eminent qualities. ‘Mhere is, 
moreover, a peculiar happiness: cha- 
racterising this grant, with reference 
to the ‘period, the title, andothe indix 
vidual. © The-first:is:/ honoured bythe 
intellectual nature of the merit:which 
has been selected: for ‘illustration 5 
while the old: -associations ofthe 
knightly title, arerefreshed and bright= 
ened-up) in our ‘minds; by! the chivals 
rous cast of that taste, those: talents; 
and even personal habits; whichjunite 
in the character of Sir Walter Stott: 
We have. the: greatest ‘pleasuré an 
dwelling upon thesesparticular$,* and 
that must be ouriexeuse,for the length 
of this digression: soHumble vaso ou 
testimony is, in therscalévof: evidence 
to the fame of this eniinent mahsiti4s 
at least. sincerely offered)! and iwe 
would wish iti to appear zealously: ext 
pressed. On the present: occasiondn 
particular, we:entertain this'wishy for 
we are about! to touchion matters ofa 
less agreeable nature. Amongst’ the 
many sterling claims’ to public atten< 
tion, and legitimate means:of exciting 
public interest, whichSir Walter Scott 
possesses, he is pleased (supposing 
him to be the author of the Scotch 
Novels), to employ one‘of-a less valid 
kind—namely mystery as to the authore 
ships; Theoquestion remains aperpe= 
tual puzzles :andoiny some respects*it 
may besaid to become more puzzling, 
in) proportionsas iitiseems more certain 
who the: writer reallpise ‘This sort 
of seoncealment! has: beeroften prac~ 
tised by authorspanditmay either'be 
: ; : a ‘ < yy x TQ 2{{OF 
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* ‘AnmostyeXtraordinary,:cahid;| pwe really must /say,! ntroctousy assertion w clativecte: 


Shakespeare s feelings,|which appeared, veny/ le 
pariiculas notice in;our mext JNumber:}, ta 
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highly: fit and necessary: or—perfect- 
lpindifferent:as far:as any principle 
is;concerned—or distasteful--or alto- 
getherimproper.. There areno circum- 
stances) connected :with: the present 
concealment that)could: warrant us to 
call it. amproper 3}: but;,however ac- 
countable it might have been at first, 
it now appears .quite unaccountable, 
except by alleging motives which we 
should be sorry: to: believe occupied a 
paramount place in so gifted a mind. 
As the stratagem of a trader in books, 
though it may be innocent, it is at 
least no longer dignified ; and, while 
we are far from sorry that it was for 
some time kept up, as giving an a- 
greeable zest to our expectation and 
admiration, it has now degenerated 
into-either mere trifling, or mere trick. 

For: ourselves, however, we cer- 
tainly should have allowed gratitude 
for the works produced, to stifle the 
expression of this opinion as to the 
manner of their appearance, were it 
not)that the trick in-question is.a bad 
precedent++that it-has proved a mis- 
chieyous example, and is of a. nature 
to:\be turned to unworthy purposes in 
meaner) and,more sordid hands. The 
example’ given by ithe: author of the 
Scotch? Novels/in this respect, is lead- 
ing to,a:fashion ‘of hoaxing and mas- 
querade, \in'iregard): to: authorship, 
which mustidegrade,and is degrading, 
the: character of\our literature, by fa- 
vouring licentiousness rather than in- 
dependence;:andraffording ationce co= 
vert and temptation to» odious: viola- 
tions; ef decorum; Writing anony- 
mously:isy; generally, speaking, very 
different:from writing im a false name 
and,capacity j;cand this’ the author in 
question may urge imhis own behalf: 
but, inthis: particular imstance, the 
withholding: of his name is practising 
what, in the jargon of the day, may 
be termed a mystification:-on the pub- 
lic—for the authorship of the works 
is keenly discussed—it is treated as a 
riddle—different names are’ specified 
as, the solution—the common features 
therefore of anonymous:cases ‘are not 
to be found in this...-The ‘perplexity: 
alluded to: fans the-interest of the:no- 
vel; and! the-book:itselfi scarcely ‘ex 
cites:so;much» curiosity as: the: ques- 
tion who is:the author? 

Persons of grovelling-and-bad~in= 
tentions: were:likel y.to:see:the advans 


tage that might:be takemof thisnew 


source of interest, both as a means of 
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raising ‘popular ‘attention at a cheaper 
rate than'by ‘cleverness’ alone, ‘and. 
also as! furnishing a'mode of escaping 
from that responsibility which ats 
taches' to the writer who assumes no 
feigned character or title. It surely 
is—we are sure it ought to be—a ses 
vere mortification to the'author of 
<< Paul’s’ Letters to: his’ Kinsfolks,” 
that his Book has formed the arches 
type; or exemplar, to ** Peter's Let« 
ters,’—a publication sinning, both in 
its design and. execution, against the 
rules of decency andthe ‘principles of 
honour. Of all low-minded -expe~ 
dients to gain success for talent, we 
know of none more sordid or more 
mischievous, than that of gratifying 
the paltry and nefarious curiosity 
which hovers round the enclosures of 
private life—prying and spyingat loop 
holes and unguarded openings, anxi- 
ous to discover something within the 
domestic fence, to purloin some mors 
sel for ravenous scandal! to glut itself 
upon, or foolish loquacity to amuse 
itself with. This is indeed dirty: ca- 
tering; it is an offence at once! a~ 
gainst morals, and against literature, 
degrading the latter: as ‘surely as it 
corrupts the former. Unfortunate 
and worn-out indeed, is the state °%of 
society, when this device to attractiats 
tention becomes general and popular: 
the source of intellectual pleasures 
may then be considered as ‘poisoned; 
the bad passions of human nature are 
then let loose,—not ‘in: grandeur and. 
terror ,—not as wild: beasts ‘to excite 
notions of sublimity while they ras 
vage,—but as vermin,—little;, venos 
mous; over-running,+to infest; to soil, 
to sting, and to disgust++The work 
called “Peter's Letters,” has given 
the most notorious and profligate ex 
ample of this felon conspitacy against 
the dignity of literature, and’ theor~ 
der and: peace of’ society : and ‘in re 
gard to that publication) the word 
conspiracy is used with peculiay' pro~ 
priety;—for it has‘ not‘even' to plead 
that it bears evidence throughout: of 
the sincerity) and: ‘consistency ofa 
single individual’s opinions,» offered 
honestly: im point of ‘conviction; how- 
ever wicked and injurious their scope 
andeffect- Noit has been formed 
by means'of a coalition of baseness:: 
two-unprincipled men have agreed in 
isto club/their:stores:of»personal al~ 
lusions)“~each to’ brbvgin * his quota 
of stiittilating ‘materialsof' this? des 
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scription, —mitiBlingfabHati ois with 
facts, fillse Or faneifill tales” wre 
real atiecdotes, portraits with Cari 
catures; descriptions With ihisrepré- 
séntatiois,'— fulsome?" praisé’, with 
Dlackcalumny,—whilé, it régard'' to 
all matters’ of veal’ Gpinion;> alF that 
would form’ the‘moral,’ or application 
ofthe narrative; they’ have each been 
ready to sacrifice’ to’ the “other if it 
be correct 'to speak of a sacrifice of 
principle ‘where ’no' principle ’ exists. 
These men ‘have’ availed! 'theniselves 
of the dinner parties; tea-drinkings, 
and assemblies of their neighbours, in 
the way that the romance writer’ some 
times avails himself ‘of the records of 
history: in one page we find religi- 
ous cant, in another drunken ribaldry, 
in another the small scandal ‘of the 
tea-table, ‘in another the ‘most rane 
corous malignity, in another ungene- 
rous caricature offered as portrait, in 
another facts that prove the treachery 
of the compilers. 

The authors of this bookave° thé 
principal’ writers in Blackwood’s Ma 
gazine ; and’ the outrages of ote pub- 
liéation ‘have been transferred 'to ‘thé 
other’; each has vouched for then 
ther’s probity and talent; atid’ the 
only-question sééms now to' be, whe- 
ther this'system of fraud and scatidal 
is tobe suffered ‘to establish itself, 
With the most ‘insolent pretensions’ t6 
fustice and-respectability; and under 
countenance calculated’ to raise pre~ 
siiinptions i its favour ! 

We ‘certaitily deem ‘ourselves’ ave 
thorized=-nay ‘¢alléd upon—to put 
this question’ distinctly to Sir Walter 
Scott? and our reasons; we think, are 
of” sufficient force, to exonerate us 
from the ‘chargé of acting illiberally 
or impertinetitly ‘in’ so doing.’ In the 
first place, ‘it “would scarcely be too 
miuch to say, that’ Sir Walter has, to 
a\'certain' ‘extent, identified himself 
with thesé men} and their scandalous 
publication, “by ‘the excessive eal of 
his late endeavours’ to secure for éne 
of them’an appointment of moment~ 
ous trust, and honorable name)—“with 
which the very hopes, aswell asl 4he 
reputation ‘of his Hativeland? are nioxt 
materially involved ;24thd! h6ldey’ 6f 
which 'shotld Het onlybé Free” from 


crime, Dut fat above. suspicion net’ 
only decently 16rd] inthis walkand cone 


vérsation ; Hit alvof from all deprading 


associations with freedoms wind Teri 
tres that’ partake UF AKG Hath Fe OPO 
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décovtinis—thad Wto2sdy Nandadh yt 
be ene of davlnictenpdis Brey that 
thé preceptor! m aspbe a “perpettathy 
presents biilesque "OHS His Ing ins, 
without mjariie the emeaepok He 
latter onthe nfind Of the studerit.2 “IF 
it should bethoashit by any'Pather toy 
sévere thusté9 call! Sir Walter puBbe 
licly to aecétnt for an Adee WHICH he 
no doubt would represen eas one OF 
private kindnesssUour answeris, that 
the ‘préesénteis a very peculiar '¢as& 
and must be! rée’arded’ iit its) own''feL 
markable' features!’ If Sir” Walter 
Scott has been elevated toa sititation 
of perfectly unexampled celebrity and 
influence; by'the unanimous applauseés 
of all who are°in any way Concerhed 
in the distribution’ of the “hénvrsof 
intellect; ’ and “in awarding’ literary 
fame, he miist be content; along with 
what is pleasant and profitdblé he this 
distinction, to bear its’ responsibility: 
His' name has become: national ‘pro 
perty ;his ‘coriduct, therefore) nay 
have’ an ‘immeditté and direeP nye 
ence on his nation’s interests atid res 
putation! ‘Scotland owes hin niich® 
but ‘surely he does! not owe less 46 
Scotlands he’ owes! her? gratitnd’e 
and above al) He Owes! héP strict fidé¥ 
lity in’ all those “actions? which! are 
likely to® have authority “with? Me 
countrymen in’ consequence Of thé aay 
miration his ‘talents have 6xcited dh! 
their breasts!°! To'faibtiem in these) 
from ‘any ‘motive Whatever, 48’ giving 
but ‘sorry “return! 6" theliP for their 
confidence. "Phe ‘election of & Pix 
fessor to ‘the Metropolitan Universigy 
of Scotland; was ‘dh affair iv whith® 
the interference of Si# Walté? Soste™ 
could not but be highlp miyertatit,s 
both to himselfiaid the publies Hes 
not a common man; and, the 6eeasion 
was not a common one." That i was 
not so esteemed; may be inferred front: 
the fact, ‘that’ the vaéant ‘chair was 
respectfully ‘tendered ‘to Sir? James’ 
Mackintosh; an’ individual of high® 
consideration im society, “and ingues 
tioned emitienee inointellectual arid 
scholastic®attaiimeénts.:' AS: the pre 
sidifig distribator’ of Justice ‘and the! 
blessings of British law to ditt ‘Asiatic 
subjects; and as One “of the most efo9! 
quent'of British senators, Sir James? 
has acquired afamie Europe syhiehe 
would have reflected “bak itsthistye 
on’ the Unitersitys Rad! re aceeprede 
the invitation Wt6 Venter anon gst st 
professors! “Bw ghee Unive rsitpy pie 
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Edjpburghyhas not been-sorduckyss 
srinstead of, the late Ghief Judge at 
Bombay,.at present a member.of the 
Bratish Warliament, ,itshas| added, to 
its; Academieal. gtrengthanwhom?n- 
ANE jOE) BLACK WO ORS MENr-a 00+ 
Editon; of, a. yslanderons. periodical 
work !,.. Andy She Wialkker Scotthas,ex- 
exted; himself, withmight, and, main; 
to procure this. election!!,,Let usilook 
at,some of the. cirgumstances,connect+ 
ed with it, and with the recommenda- 
tion.in, question.',,Blackwood’s, Ma- 
gazine’ wages: war,.,with, envenomed 
rancour, .against, the , respectability 
and feelings. of .one, atleast, of..the 
professors of, the Edinburgh. Univer- 
sity... We forbear to mention the gen- 
tleman’s name, because. we. do not 
wish,to help the malignity we are ex- 
posing.;,, Not,a number-of,the work 
appears;,{that, does, not, contain; some 
bitter personality, levelled againstthis 
distinguished man, of science;,,who is 
hauled..out,by name, with .caarse)in- 
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decency,,and),glaring) defiance: of ,all. 


the laws.of.,civilized.criticism.,. Has 
Sir, Walter Scott done:aell in, exert- 
ing Aunself ,to.osend,othe traducer ; to 
sit, by; the, sidej ofthe traduced,.|ine- 
vitably, to, excite, emetions .of,, disre- 
spect,and,derision in the;minds.of the 
students,,andjta,cast scandal, by.so 
unsuitable an,approximation,,on the 
University, itself ?. Has. hisicountry ne 
reason ta repreacly him forthis?; Then, 
again,.we would, ask him, if there is 
one mannoy.aliying, who shas benefited 
more by the goodswilland liheral: be- 
haviourjofjhis.criticalneighbours, and 
almost of all..who have had, opportu- 
nities of ;mraking him,the.object of 
animadyersion,|than, himself?,, That 


this, is much, to.his own credit we are. 


the foremost to,state;-—his, great. ta- 
lents and, respectable, character have 
faixly, claimed -the ,praise.he, has re- 
ceived |;-+but we may; venture to say 
that.itiis also .to the,.credit of others ; 
and) if we remember the first. cireum- 
stance; he ought not, to forget.the lat- 
ter. We-apprehend, therefore, ‘that, 
considering the »matter in, a, general 
point) of.views Sir, Walter Scott. was 
called upon, more (than; most people, 
to,ayoid countenancing, the degrada, 


tion; of. eriticisme by abuse, jand,-to, 


shew -abhorrence; of; the jpractice .of: 


naingling it ap, vith ranceur,and) per, 
sonality, ;segingy that ;he. has beem sao 


nauich-a gainers dayeveny ways) ha,conr; 
sequence of these qualities lying dors, 
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mant, in, regard,to, himself... But, un~ 
less, we,jare jmuchsmistaken; indeed, 
there are,pequiiarities here;,too, that 
ought.to, have, weighed, more.strongly 
than they,.appear,tothave donejon, the 
mind,.of,.Sir Walter Scott,,; when, at 
was suggested,to him, to, become, the 
zealous.,espouser,, of, ;;Blagk wood:s 
cause+—for.so,/ we, (interpret, his, con- 
duct_in.regard,,to; thes professorship. 
His. principal. publisher, and,his most 
effective critic, (criticism being, mn, his 
case,.synonymous with, praise). have 
been both grossly. injured, ,im, Black- 
wood's, Magazine; ; they). have, been 
treated in, it with, detestable .unfair- 
ness—insidiously , as.,well; as. malig- 
nantly... We pretend not to estimate 
the amount of any, obligation, which 
Sir Walter may owe to, these: gentle- 
men :, perhaps he may think he owes 
none, and. we do not mean, to affirm 
he does—but we do mean to, say, 
that, if. slander be always. hateful,,, it 
becomes still more repugvant to, pers 
sons of well-constituted,minds,,when 
it.is levelled against those, whose, ho- 
nour .and. liberality they have .expes 
rienced;.and_ with. whom they have 
maintained habits of familiar. commuy 
nication. 
We make these remarks with grea 
reluctance ; but. the truth,is; it has 
now..become impossible any. longer to 
avoid proceeding to, extremitiesiin, this 
case.,, Blackwood’s,. Magazine, |;.as 
it has been,. and. is, conducted, ; is, 
nuisance that must) be; abated s, and 
one. of. the first steps necessary toybe 
taken is to look: about and _see, from, 
what. quarters it ,derives,,a),.counter 
nance. and.assistance, calculated ;,.to 
further the imposition it practises, on 
the public... Sir,.Walter, Scott's tes- 
timony in its favourjis.no.trifling,ad- 
vantage ;.and,many,,who have, suf+ 
fered by, that infamous work, have 
helped, to increase that, advantage, by, 
dwelling, with complacency, on the 
eminent qualities, that,.give, weight 
to..the.evidence,.in, question, .; Per» 
haps, therefore, they may have, been 
doing quite..as; much, Injury jto,lite-, 
rature. and, society, Jnjone, respect, by, 
their., praises, as. honour jin, another, 
Be thatjas it,may, jhoweyer,,it.Js ner. 
cessary, we should know heyy, the, case, 
really stands,,. In, Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine they, allude; sneeringly,.to, the 
wines and children-of the writers they 
attack., Does. Sir Walter Scott caunte- 
nance this practige and would he thinks 
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reprisals fair? They forge ‘letters, 
bearing well-known names, to' throw 
ridicule onthe objects of their-severi- 
ty.” Is Sir Walter Scott prepared ‘to 
see this done against themselves; with- 
out complaining, should by ‘chance 
his name be employed, and private 
circumstances be taken advantage of 
to give ‘point to the correspotidence ? 
In Blackwood’s Magazine they speak 
of one person as having “ereasy hair,” 
another as being “ pimpled,’ another 
as being “ dim-eyed,” another as 
clumsy and awkward? What does 
Sir Walter Scott think of these per- 
sonal courtesies? Do they give grace 
to his recommendation in the instance 
of the Professorship? We repeat, 
that, if a man of character and ge- 
nius will lend his great influence to 
strengthen a particular work, he must 
be held responsible for its qualities — 
society requires this security, and we 
are determined to enforce it. 

But lest it should be thought that 
we have not, as yet, fully established 
aright to make this direct appeal to a 
person so distinguished in society and 
in letters, we must proceed a step fur- 
ther, and plainly ask whether we are, 
or are not, to consider Sir Walter Scott 
as aiding in the Magazine in ques- 
tion? Blackwood’s hints, the other 
day, in London, justify us in putting 
this interrogatory. Nay, more, Sir 
Walter has himself been lately in 
London, and we now find a series of 
papers in Blackwood, in which certain 
London parties and prayer-meetings, 
with the names of individuals, are 
exposed very much in the culpable 
manner of “ Peter Morris,” though 
with amore delicate hand. A break- 
fast at Mr. Wilberforce’s figures in 
these descriptions; a dinner, we be- 
lieve, at Mr. Charles Grant’s, &c. 
&c. ' The diminutive person of the 
former gentleman, his religious ten- 
dencies, and ‘religious associates, are 
introduced in a way to give’the air of 
portrait to the sketch: ‘but surely a 
man of honour, and of good company, 
can never have been guilty of the’ e- 
normous indecorum of’ availing’ him- 
self of the attentions which he owes 
to his talents and’ reputation; to be- 
stow poignancy and ‘attraction’ ona 
scandalous Magazine, at the ‘expense 
of the mostisacred of'those obligations 
which a): gentleman implicitly con- 
tracts, when he steps overian hospi- 
table threshold! “This»would ‘be and- 
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ther and further step towards the ‘de= 
gradation of ‘literature, and the dis- 
grace of the literary characté¥} forci- 
bly demanding vehement ‘and ‘iistant 
interference. | We forbear to Say nore 
on this subject, ‘because we feel that 
we have great’ power ‘in our hands: 
It may be necessary to return’ to it: 
but Jet us hope not.’ We must per= 
sist, however, in holding the volun 
tary contributor, and zealous recom= 
mender, answerable for the work; 
and the principles on which we do 
so are fair and undeniable. 

We shall very soon allude speci- 
fically to the treatment which Hunt, 
Haydon, Keats, &c. &c. &c. have ex- 
perienced from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine: and, while stating how far we 
differ, in many respects, from certain 
of these individuals, we shall never- 
theless expose the excessive false- 
hood of what we see is now attempted 
to be maintained by Sir Walter Scott’s 
Frirenps—viz. that their attacks on 
these persons just-named, ‘have been 
restramed within the limits’ of fair 
criticism—that they have not mani- 
fested any “ personal feelings towards 
them, good or bad ”—that they have 
only “ expressed simple, undisguised, 
and impartial opinions concerning the 
merits and demerits of men they never 
saw ; nor thought of for one moment, 
otherwise than as in their capacity of 
authors.” 

We shall prove that they have never 
offered one word of genitine ‘criticism 
on the productions of these persons : 
that they have done nothing ‘but 
abuse their faces, dress, ‘professions, 
and conduct ; that in ‘noone instance 
have they written concerning’ them 
under the influence of any better feél- 
ings than those of personal rancour, or 
sordid greed: that, in fact, every sin- 
ele syllable they here say, in defer- 
ence to what they feel to be a growing 
sentiment against their publication, 
1s FALSE—glaringly, grossly false— 
that they must know it to be false— 
and that they introduce it by a false- 
hood just as palpable as it is paltry. 

They may try to get over this in 
their usual style,-+making coarse bur- 
lesque the cover'for mean untruth':—§ 
i the cunning of their kiavery, they 
may ‘seek’ to ‘give ‘the semblance ‘of 
mirth to the explanations wring from 
the ‘consciousness of? their exposed 
infamy,—hoping' thus ‘to ‘turn atten- 
tion away “fromthe “insufficiency of 
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their, justification:-—they, may, .prac- 
tise the tricks of, mountebanks as.a 
diversion. from, the charge; of, haying 
forfeited the character of gentlemen: 
—they may assume the br oad, yaunt- 
ing language of the professed ‘motley- 
coated fool, in, the mercenary. spirit 
of. the vile nostrum-vender :-—by 
gaily uttering outrageous exaggera- 
tions they may seriously seek to give 
currency to insidious falsehoods, and 
under pretence of a merry banter 
insinuate a sordid dealer’s cheating 
puff:—they may ring the changes, in 
short, on all the devices left to men 
destitute of principle, when truth can 
no longer avail them, and they have 
no remaining ally but impudence— 
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but; they.will do-all this in real mora 
tification, . and , deep. bitterness . of. 
heart,—for they must, know that such 
an article.as this: is,a branding one: 
—It may not be quoted in their hear- 
ing in society, but it will be recollect 
ed at their entrance, and thought of 
silently as they are interchanging salu- 
tations with the company: Ali men wall 
now know them—call them. “¢ shrewd 
knaves, but unhappy,’—and. the con= 
viction of this will lie for the future 
cold and corpse-like on their plea= 
santry. ‘They had. better, therefore, 
* turn their jests out of service, and 
talk in good earnest.” . We have at 
least set them the example. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


As in the settlement. of the French 
constitution the state of the Reformed 
Church will naturally come under 
discussion, it may .be interesting to 
give some detail of its. present legal 
existence, 
.p.the,place..which..the..Church. of 
England holds, at the head of the Re- 
formed, naturally suggests sympathy, 
in, this country, with the struggles of 
its brotherhood in France. . But. the 
history..of. that oppressed. piety is of 
intrinsic value, to. those. who, would 
estimate the salient, imperishable -re- 
sistance,. that.can be infused into hu- 
man-weakness by the righteous cause. 

It.is, probable that England had no 
precedency, over, France in protesting 
against the superstitions - of, Rome. 
We .can. discover, even in the con- 
fusion... of .all.. history. down, to. the 
eleventh, century,..traces. ofa Re- 
formed Church. in. every country of 
Europe... Wherever there was know- 
ledge there .was, reformation. With 
the. decay of national intelligence the 
power of Romish superstition, flowed. 
back—and buried. the mind. of .the 
land .under.a depth of oppressive .ce- 
remony,..and sullen. ignorance,|.fron 
which, a-large portion, of the: conti- 
nent .has..never. been, able. to emerge. 
The political circumstances:of France, 
her ;,ambition.. of ..superiority; <in.,-.all 
things, good: and, eyil, ,.her, military 
“mind, and..her, early, independence of 
the immediate. power,of ithe Pope- 
rdom,.placed: her.in, the fimest,position 
of all European, states, formmentalsu- 
spremacy;n She stood, for, der. hour 


upon. the intellectual meridian, in the 
central point, between sunset and sun- 
rise. Her religious purity followed her 
intellectual eminence. France was the 
first country in which the Reforma- 
tion took its rank among the acknow= 
ledgedand mightier influences of king 
doms,.. and fnuadl itself environed by 
nobles and princes.. The Count of 
Thoulouse, almost an independent 
sovereign, raised its banner, and the 
tearing down of that panier costa 
long and desperate war, the devastas 
tion of the South. . But the Reformed 
Church in France was not to be finale 
ly undone. It was. revived: again; 
the partial knowledge -of) the nation 
ensured. its existence, where'a more 
general extent of free thought>would 
have established its victory. Indtaly 
it had perished ;—the lavish supersti« 
tion, and hopeless ignorance ‘of 'the 
multitude, had borne,down ats wing, 
and it. dr opped. in ‘that’ more. than 
Avernian gulph., In’ Kngland it had 
risen above the vapour; and. lived im 
the light... In France it:still laboured, 
though, with. an encumbered: pinion, 
but its strength; was not exhausted. 


With, some analogy to, the lifecof ats 


great; founder,. Religionstoiled» on in 
travail and néglect,: but still giving 
sublime évidence:of a power above 
man,; and, full of; the petaeiss of its 
future kingdom. ; 

The-ruin of the Gount 6f’Thoulouse 
gave. thei Reformed (Churehvof France 


» temporahyr overthrow but itorese 


qunder «thee influence ofothe 
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clothed iinsthenauthoribyxalen dst wf: oan 
Apostle; nvas ats législatorisoitystrag- 
gled :andebsalternateé personabo cont 
temyit, cand imilitary otyranny imi the 
reign of Francis. di-it strug gléd anc 
der, irapacity, /bigotry, ‘| andi-folly, vin 
that of:sHenry T1s++but it-grew in 
this, reigny:it assumed an <authenti¢ 
and public form;:and the Protestants 
teckoned among’ their congregations 
some of the-most illustrious names of 
the nobility. 

On the 25th iof) May, :1559; «a day 
still, conseerated::'by the Reformed; 
the first, General Assembly’ of their 
Church. was: held..::The rapidity “of 
their proceedings forms:a striking con- 
trast. to the tardiness of the: Romish 
General Councils. They were not 
assembled to disguise the truth; but to 
declare it in concord, and in sincerity. 
Infourdaysthey drew up their Confes- 
sion of Faith, and their FormofChurch 
Government. In twelve years after, 
this Confession was renewed at Roz 
chelle—with signatures which “show 
the rank attained by the Protestants, 
éven inthe dominions of the “ Eldést 
son/ofithe: Church.” The Confession 
of Rochelle »was. signed by Jeanne 
@Albert;.: Queen of Navarre ; by-her 
celebrated-son, afterwards Henry IV; 
hy: the Prince of Conde ; by the Count 
of. Nassau--by a crowd of others, Seig- 
neurs, Magistrates, and Churchmen, 
This Code consisted of Forty Articles, 
and; was \of the following nature:— 

Wherever there !are so many: Pro- 
testants as\:to forma Congregation, 
and to; provide for a:Minister, there 
ig;a Church. 

» dhe, Minister is received only upon 
examinationof his Morals and Doc-« 
trine before the Provincial Synod, or 
the Conference, consisting of at least 
Seven) Ministers. 

Ordination» is:to-be given inthe 
Church; to which the Minister is:call- 
ed,oand his duties are to preach, to 
aduinisterithe Sacrament, and:to ats 
tend to | the religious» habits of his 
people. 3 obs : 

«Respect on \the partofothe people 
is. due tothe: Minister;:but she: is:to 
assume no authority:over them ii'Ehe 
greatest amongitheni iss:t@ be-butica 
Serwantosisvsis 8 bse sirgsel od 

ifthe Minister's loffice iis oforolife. 


Helis to!bevassisted by layimeny called’! 
Elders; dnd: Dedcons,.whose office is!i 


temporary... 2i9/ 


bEhe oHilders aréito attend with thie b 


| the! prospect equally! desperate’ wndes 
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Ministers otoj the order; aitDsuppore, 
and ‘thedgoveiindstoaf tg Charen, 
The Deacous! aw to eolldst the ans 
and to.watel over the poor, yids 
oThe ‘Assenably rot eieoqMinistend 
Elders; dnd-Deacbns) fornig sin ienal 
Church, ‘the Consistory;! ‘whichit&keg 
cognizanteof allo matters ef piety, 
scandah;'and pévialty in that-Church: 

All the-Churvhes-are equal in rank 
all -united,° and! all ‘eoveried bythe 
common authority of the ‘Conferenees 
and the: Synods; ‘provincial’ and nat 
tional. @ WIS 

The Conferences are appointed by 
the Provincial Synods in Districts} 
according to the convenience of’ as- 
sembling.- They are to be fornied ‘of 
Ministers’ and Elders deputed° from 
the Churches of the District; ‘to meee 
at least twice \a ‘year, and‘'to apply 
themselves to take ‘cognizaticé of the 
general advancement of piéty: 

The Provincial Synods‘aré formed: 
like the Conferences; ‘by Deputation? 
They are? to’ “meet at least‘onee? @ 
year, and>all their’ resoliitions a¥é ¢6 
be-laid before! the National Synods; 
which are’to pronownes ini the‘last ree 
sort on ecclesiasti¢abnyatters, -509(d uz 

The Nationale Syiiwds “are! foo ed! 
by Deputation‘of Ministers and Lay’ 
men from ‘all theChvitchess ad sare! 
toassemble aecording 16! dike) 
stances. Their decisions are-‘toi be 
the ‘ultimate rule 6f tlie faithfalisol _ 

All those: Assemblies, whether Cond’ 
ference, or ¢Provineiale lor] National 
Synod, electa' President and Beards! 
tary, whose ‘office! expires -awith thé 
Meetings-—bisd esw la [ 1s9y¥ 913 io 

This ‘simple Code; which Wears 986° 
strong an affinity to ‘that‘oPthe Scotus 
tish Church; was the!originul law 6f 
French: Protestantism: ‘Phe ‘natural 
change of times; iand ‘the perpetial 
difficulties which crowdedrownd 4 
Church; in sight: of the jealows! and 
dominant superstition of ‘Rone, ens 
creased the‘number of ‘the oarticles; 
till, at ithe Jast National 'Synod@2of: 
Loudun;-inr-1660; ‘the forty-had swel: 
led to'two‘hundréd and twenty -twoic: 

Henry? Ho was the-bloodyoperséctt 
tovoof ithe: Church The miserahleo 
educatiomef the! Frenehskings» made! 


Francis £1) (Bute allman bof: learning’ 
andipiety interposed’ Hopttalowass 
Chancellor éf France: chis; spirit! wes! 
tolerant;] and) after va ‘lohg! strugpleo 
with thefolly iandothe furry vok abil 
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otted Cowt,;.and al; people: dierive 
wath Popery.) heiabplished then quis 
SILION 5,2 triumph; worthy of timo 
tality. The, history,eftHe;Chuselh is, 
froxa.this/period;;mingled.with thé) po- 
| Iitical history of Mrance.b oT he: siie 
| plicitys.,purity,;.and, wisdom df, Pro 
testantism_had, made aqleep:impres- 
ston, on the,publig; mind. {)“Ehe super- 
stitions: of , Rome. had, {established 
their, strong hold ‘in the. extremes of 
society :. they. were, powerful,.on the 
throne,. and, with, the!populace ; but 
between those limits lay a great de- 
hateable Jand, which,.if not) wholly 
possessed, was traversed freely by the 
truth., .A. new and splendid influence 
had,.already: been let. loose through 
political. Europe, like the immediate 
impression of a superior. will. The 
spirit.of investigation, of public right, 
aud of manly knowledge was pervad- 
ing the mations. .[t, was, the great 
trayailsof the world: before, the birth 
of civil, and religious freedom. . Com- 
merce had-ereated.a new: race to-fill 
up the desart, that.was stretched be- 
tween, the,,ignorant: power of, the 
King; andthe ignorantislavery, of the 
subject. .Betaveen those desolate and 
iren,banks,a mighty stream.of life and 
styength, bhad-beguiy to,rell;.and. Pro- 
testantism..was,;borne (jin triumph 
through, the centre of the :national 
system.o7; 

Charles: IX, Se CLI the throne; 
like, Nere he began -hisAreign: with 
merey 24+ L; Hopitali was: still the tu- 
telar.genius of the Reformation, and 
of i France. 2oLhe> famous Assembly, 
of the year 1561, was held—and |the 
edict of St. Géermains, gave a Constitu- 
tionto.the Reformed, Church. -This 
edict,establishedsliberty of worship ; 
the, admission to, all,public‘employ- 
nients the right,of:taxing themselves 
for the,support.of their.clergy and 
their poor ;.andi the power of holding 
their assemblies, under. the sole re- 
striction.of, their being, held inthe 
presence, of a Commissioner, appoint- 
edjby the King.) .Thisswas; ithe, vic- 
tory,of xeason ‘and religions ,but it 
was the, beginning, of sorrowsyinTDhe 
elements of ruin’ were loose in Hrances 
The, old..veneration for; thexthroneé 
had: perishedin, the (contempt; forthe 
weakness and profligaeysof tlié courts 
and.in/{ its day ‘of trouble it;hadnoyres 


fugednrithe: pedpless«Abhe Ari istocracy 
of, France haddrrived/at that: position: 


whith; gives; anoanthitious nobility, 
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the most fohmidable! command ‘of ‘evil 
The jzgiieatiofetdab! diuordships;20the . 
Peincédems:of France |hadsbeen mus 
tilated, ,but; the ypridevof! the Baron 
wias still martial,arrogant; and thirsty 
for poweric<T heir petty and cunivers 
sal struggles) :were!| more» dangerous 
to; the national: peace than ithe: wars 
of their ancient sovereignty. Ajskir= 
mish and:a:family  alliancescompleted 
the round: of the: old-baronial ‘feuds; 
and the kingdom remained undisturbed 
by the obscure hoStilitiesof a remote 
province.| But what-was once done 
summarily and by force,’ was ‘now 
more fatally wrought out by intrigue: 
Faction poisoned: the: waters of the 
land, and the whole population was 
made sick. Power, even to the crown 
of France, was the object of the lead 
ers on both sides: popular names were 
blazoned on the banners of both; but 
the Xing and the people were equally 
contemplated as the prize, andthe 
slave of the conquerors. 

» The whole force of. the kingdom 
now. stood arrayed and: restless' for 
battle: - Religion gave the signal, ‘and 
like-armies that waited to begin their 
attack in a thunder-storm, they rush* 
ed, together, each appealing: to ‘the 
omen, from Heaven: Modern-history 
has. had, till within our: day,;') no! 
equal to the desolation: of the wars of 
the league. Religion helmeted is Re« 
ligion: no more ; but: there were’ seen 
even. im the midst of that blind’ and 
bloody, ‘hurtling of »human’ passion, 
the forms of holiness; and ‘charity; and 
devoted faith, moving likevimpassive 
spirits through the ranks, binding up 
many a dreary wound, and turning 
many adying eye to. Heavens'i:'Thes 
principle, of evil was there,:counter 
acting and inflaming,> buts ito-was 
forced to lurk in subtlety,;:andithe 
pretence of zeals—our‘day has shown 
it. startling’ up. in its native shape of 
infidelity;—dilated. Satan - The *os- 
tensible heads of the opposition to: res 
ligious liberty were.the Duke of Guise,’ 
Marshal St. Andre, and the Constas 
bléde: Moutmorency. >: They bore ‘a 
name not unsuited by! itssRoman rea! 
colléctions: to theirambition and their. 
cruelty-— Theat Priumvirates’):oBut 2 
the league had a more elevated ‘headoz 
i Theioutspouringiof thejavrath upon 


s Fratice wasiknown tothe world; like: 
the vialiofothewApocalypse) iby ithe. 


trumpet and the thunders,.andoche: 
deluge ofybloodiand) fire; bub the hand 
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that poured it was wrapped in clouds. 
The invisible chief of this grand con- 
spiracy against God and man was 
Philip Il. of Spain; a solitary mind 
of dark and bloody thoughts, a crown- 
ed and self-tormented fiend. 

The war of the league had inter- 
vals of pacification.— The first. of 
those was due to L’Hopital—a man 
to whom France ought to raise a py- 
ramid, if the glory of turning a coun- 
try to humanity were not more glori- 
ous than all the pyramids. The edict 
of 1562 was passed at Amboise. It 
was suddenly violated by Catherine 
de Medicis, Regent, sustained by a 
new conspiracy of the Princes of Lor- 
raine, the Duke of Bavay, the Pope, 
and the King of Spain. Conde and 
Coligny resumed the command of the 
Reformed. They advanced to the 
walls of Paris, and the edict of 1568 
was passed, confirming all their 
former privileges. This edict also 
was violated, and war raged again. 
As in the common course of continued 
revolutions, the national mind now 
became rapidly more debased, cruel, 
and faithless. The generous rivalry 
of arms was gone; it was now the 
fierce struggle of robbers over the 
corpse that they mutually defaced 
and tore. It was a combination of all 
the means of destruction, and made 
malignant by all the bitterness of in- 
dividual rage. The torrent did not 
burst upon a district, and, after hay- 
ing swept away the surface in its 
wrath, subside, and quit the soil; it 
was an evil innundation, that made the 
whole land stagnant, and rotten to its 
roots. France was a mighty swamp 
of treachery, where there was not 
a sound spot for the plant of the foot. 
War was still abroad, and brave and 
noble hearts were trampled down in 
the field, but the bloodiest war was 
in night, and silence, in the dungeon, 
by the bedside. Almost without ex- 
ception all the great original leaders 
of the war were assassinated. The 
night of the 24th of August, 1572— 
the night of Saint Bartholomew—has 
left, the stain of blood. on. France.for 
ever. In those struggles the hope. of 
freedom to. the nation perished:.. The 
Royal authority was invaded. by the 
universal tempest, and. overwhelmed: 
The King stood on a fragment of his 
privilege, that was hourly,.crumbling 
away, in. weakness, .and::\despair 
stretching, out: his. hands to.the lead« 
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ers, who, like mighty corsairs, succes 
sively rolled past him, on that. swell 
of popular tumult—and ready to take 
chains on his hands, if by so doing he 
could ensure safety. Conde. was 
murdered after the battle of Jarnac. 
Henri the Bearnais. was then. next 
made chieftain: experience had taught 
him, that.there was no safety but in 
the drawn sword, and he..took the 
throne of France, and peace, by storm. 

The Edict, of, Nantes, April 1598, 
was the result of this successful 
struggle. Acknowledging the Roman 
Catholic as the paramount religion, 
and demanding for it, on the part of 
the Reformed, respect to its rites, and 
the payment of tithes, it established 
for the Reformed,— 

The public exercise of worship in 
all places where it had been exercised 
up to the end of August, 1697. 

The general use of the powers and 
means for supporting this exercise. 

The holding of _Consistories and 
Synods according to their own plea- 
sure. 

A grant of forty thousand, crowns 
a year from the Treasury, -with, the 
right to, raise money among, them- 
selves for their public necessities. 

The privileges of their clergy, and 
the subsistence of their Colleges, and 
places of edueation,,.with, the, right 
of being received: into the» Catholic 
colleges. 

The possessions, ofall the privi- 
leges of Citizenship, and. admission 
to all employments, 

Chambers in the parliaments, with 
an equal number. of) Protestant. and 
Catholic judges. 

The reception, of their poor; sick, 
or well, into the national hospitals. 

Asa surety, the Reformed were to 
hold several places. of strength ‘for 
eight years. 

This Edict. was registered in. £599, 
and France rested from carnage. All 
history bears evidence. against .the 
fruitlessness of persecution.: ) But the 
war of the League. stands: forth, with 
the most striking testimony since the 
Apostolic day, of the totabinefficiency 
of human power to extirpate religious 
conyiction. «.Continental-Europe:.was 
raised: in.arms.against protestantism: 
for nearly forty years:its' lifeseemed 
to be. continually crushed: out:by>the 
tread of armies; but they might»as 
well. have, attempted :to trample, out 
the.:productive, power-of the earth; 
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the very bloodshed seemed to give a 
new fertility to the great moral prin- 
ciple—the moment the actual pressure 
and inroad had passed away, the spot 
of the battle and the buming was co- 
vered once more with the glorious 

vegetation of free consciences, “and re- 
solved piety. 

Until the assassination of Henri IV. 
in 1610, the Reformed were at peace, 
and in the full enjoyment of the pri- 
vileges which they had so gallantly 
conquered. But from that period they 
were disquieted again. A minority, 
an intriguing court, which felt the 
liberty of the subject as an encroach- 
ment on the licence of its stern and 
dissolute despotism,—the malignity 
of the Popedom which never relaxed, 
and never will relax its hatred of free 
judgment--the haughty rage of Spain, 
which had felt every concession to the 
Reformed like a wound through the 
armour of its sullen and hereditary 
pride —all combined to produce a new 
hostility against the Protestant church. 
It was taken by surprise ; the sword 
had rusted in the hands of its nobles. 
This was the most disastrous of all 
its wars. Rochelle, the bulwark of 
the cause, was taken, after a memora- 
ble siege, and peace was made at 
Alais, in June 1629. The loss in ne- 
gociation was but slight for the close 
of a succession of disasters. The 
Edict of Nantes was renewed, with 
but a few subtractions from its am- 
ple privileges: those were chiefly, the 
prohibition of the conferences and 
synodal meetings without the royal 
permission, and the presence of a 
royal commissioner, who was how- 
ever to be a pretestant ; and the pro- 
hibition of all assemblies, general, or 
private, for political purposes. Louis 
XIII. kept his promises;—Louis XIV. 
broke the treaty. This man seems to 
have been made the representative of 
the spirit of French monarchy, as 
Napoleon was of French republican- 
ism. With Napoleon the empire 
of republicanism grew and died—a 
dazzling, fearful, and brief structure, 
rising-in defiance of heaven and man 
—rising “ like an exhalation,” a pan- 
demonium—and, as suddenly as it 
rose, dissolying away into clouds and 
emptiness. Louis sat within a mighty 
fabrication that had been the work of 
centuries; like an Indian deity, sur- 
rounded with the overloaded monu- 
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and old superstition,—at once ens 


shrined and enthroned, a helple 8s and ° 


moveless idol,—but sanctioning by 
his presence many a scene of tor ture, 

bloodshed, and pollution. ‘This m ran, 
at once a bigot and a profligate, res 
voked the edict of Nantes, in October 
1685, for his atonement witha his con 
science. The revocation plu nged a 
large portion of France into 's sudden 
and desperate misery. This was the 
first shake of the monarchy. 'The 
spirit of Napoleon and his govern- 
ment, fierce, subtle, all-devouring, 
living only on inexorable animosity 
against the hopes of the earth, ré- 
quired to be annihilated a at once: its 
strength was too fatal to be left for 
moral experiment, and it was cr sachet 
by what leoked less like mortal ener- 

gy, than the descended power of 
providence. The vices of the formal, 
feeble, and inflated mind of Louis 
came more within human conviction ; 

and the monarchy was suffered to give 
the gradual lesson of kingdoms ;—the 
dying figure was subdued by the tar- 
dy disease that in its progress might 
compel the eye, and add to the resto- 
rative knowledge of the world ;—it 
wasnot smitten into a cinder bya flash 
from Heaven. War raged through 
France, but its character was dis- 
tinct from that of the old aad con- 
test of the League. It was no longer 
the splendid lifting of banner against 
banner, equally rich with emblems of 
princely blood and ancient achieve- 
ment. The monarchy had absorbed 
the nobility. France was divided 
into two vast portions ; in the one the 
throne stood, surrounded with all the 
pomps of kingly luxury’; and seeing 
the great Baronial powers chained in 
its menagerie, or pasturing about the 
borders of the royal chase. All be- 
yond this stately limit was given 
over to barrenness and barbarisi m—to 
the nameless race of roturicrs- and 
peasantry—taking no share in the 
dignities of the state, nearly torgot- 
ten in the muster roll of its civiliza- 
tion. ‘The Monarchy was France. 
It was upon the helpless and ebscure 
population that the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes fell; and it was the 
fall of a whirlwind; the first shock 
found all passive, the whole commu- 
nity was flung up, rent in sunder, and 
dissipated at once. ‘The manufactur- 
ing wealth of the country was whirled 
away tovall the bordering kingdoms, 
258 
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never to return, But with the first 
Felaxation “ot this violence, the’ Re- 
formed Tooked ‘round ‘for shelter in 
their own land; ‘and in their fasthesses 
of wood ‘and mountain, girded them- 
selves’ for fmal battle. “The broken 
country: in the ‘south-east. of France 
was the principal seat of this contest, 
which ‘was carried on with the obsti- 
nacy of bigotry on the one side, and 
with the exhaustless' intrepidity of 
religious valouron the other. Of all 
war, civil war is the most deadly ; and 
its most deadly character is assumed 
when it is roused by intolerance. The 
wound is given by the soul, and enters 
into the soul. The battle is less of 
bodies than ‘of exasperated minds. In 
the plains, the Reformed were swept 
before the regular discipline of the 
King’s troops; but they took refuge 
among the hills, and then began the 
revenge. The royal army plunged 
into the defiles, like hunters after ‘the 
deer, but they often roused the lion. 
Their superb strength was wasted 
and broken “down in the obscure, 
cheerless, murderous hostility’ of a 
peasant war. The details of those 
struggles are the same in all periods. 
Bloody skirmishes, battle round every 
hill. The warfare continuing after 
the fight is done ; the darker inven- 
tions of civil life swelling the train of 
battle. The gibbet following ‘the 
sword ; yet all this array of devasta- 
tion, baffled and driven ‘back ‘in “its 
assaults upon the central, sacred seat 

f their religion.—A wall of fire round 
the altar—desolation, poverty, and 
danger, only pressing the worshippers 
closer round the foot of the shrine. 
But all in the war of the Cevennes 
was notworthyto be forgotten; it had 
its heroes; minds made for command, 
springing up like meteors from their 
obscurity ; brilliant and powerful in- 
tellecis, created into light and’ power 
by the fierce friction of their'rude ele- 
ments ; chieftains from the’spade and 
the vinehook, displaying before they 
sank and perished, the gloriows? re+ 
sources that: 1ature‘has i resei've for 
the evilday. France begat at length 
to feel the exhaustion ‘of this ‘¢ontest; 


its duration’ Of nine! years “attrarted ©’ 
faith 18 


the notice of foréigii powers sand or 
a memorial, presented! by the 'eéley 
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step, the heips of the, protestant fugi- 


tives were allowed, .on.becoming Gar 
tholic, to, enter, into. possession. colis 
decease, broke., off,.the,treaty, (and 
the Reformed remained ;under,.a, civil 
death, Louis; X Vi. ..a aman, syhose 
gentle nature. resisted, the, spirit of 
his church, gave them.a legal exist- 
ence. The Reyolution, came, and in 
its hatred Swept,.away,,all religion. 
The Consular government, in, its, cons 
tempt, allowed all forms of religion 
as of equal authority.. Napoleon, at 
once Mahometan, Papist,and Atheist, 
was the informing and representative 
mind of his code of indifference. His 
object. was power, and it was, unims 
portant, to him whether, the stream 
came pure from the dews of heaven, 
or was forced up from the stagnation 
and impurity of the earth, if he could 
gather it into a mass of strength to 
break down the bulwarks of nations. 


On the 2d of April, 1802, a code, enti- 


tled Organic, Articles, was established 


‘for the Reformed.: Strong reclama- 


tions were made against this act by 
the Consistoriés, “but. ineffectually > 
and it is still the rule of their govern- 
ment. The fifth article of the Charter 
has determined that,all men shall have 
equal liberty’ of Yéligion, and that all 
forms of religion shall-have the same 
protection from the) laws. In con- 
formity with this statute, the Protes- 
tants now‘re-demand their ancient re- 
ligious constitution, technically called 
the Discipline. Their chief complaints 
are ; that the Organic ‘Articles allow 
a Consistorial Church only to every 
stx thousand souls, while the Disci- 
pline allowed one, wherever there 
could be found enough for a congre- 
gation: H AVOT Hane vs aoiierH 
that the Articles allow only of 
elders. The Discipline had deacons: 
that the Consistories according to 
the Articles‘are ‘chosen ‘according to 
regulations of public contribution and 
other political “objeects“+chosen of a 
narrow Timber and! fora brief dura- 
tion, ‘contrary to the’ Discipline : 
‘thatthe location’ ofthe pastors, 
and: the! decision on’ their Conduct, is 
usurped bythe goveriiment : 
thatthe! decisis of gestions of 
ivent'over Ito *tHe Council of 
tA 
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Louis, now in his -6kb°agé) aif@ he 


slave of mistresses and confessors, 
inclined to pacification. 


—ence oP the Reform¢amGhurches is 


broken up by the Articles: 


As a firsta2 o that the Synods of Arrondise< 
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nent? Wwhiel? were! $8 ‘have been in 
Bome measure 'the +eihedy for those 
wrongs) have vever been ‘Suiimoned. 
UT he(présent tempter of the French 
monarchy is'lentént;'dand the Reform- 
€@ ‘are unmolested! “Fld ‘disturbances 
which occurred’ in“ the” south, a few 
years sitce, were’ thé’ mere’ tésult of 
factious® politics; “dnd personal’ re- 
venge. They were éqtidlly disowned 
by the government “andthe Reform- 
ed Church. ‘But the mind of popery 
is hostile to religious freedom, and 
ages may be wasted in the commerce 
of memorials. In religion, as in poli- 
tics, the true ground for liberty is 
knowledge. Let the ‘Protestant 
Church devote itself to the national 


education ; to;the extension. of manly 
knowledge among the mindless and 
profligate population of France ;:le 

them establish, village libraries, an 

give the people a taste forthe reatng 
of not, merely religious books, but all 
by which the human mind-can be furs 
nished and invigorated, and they may 
cease their supplications, They. wilf 
in a few years, have not.a court, but 
a nation for their judges—not a juris= 
diction which in its purest spirit must 
be liable to human obliquities, but 2 
mighty tribunal made up of all ranks 
—the assembled mind of their country, 
whose wisdom is above passion, and 
whose voice is only less than, the 
voice of heaven. 


i 


VENUS DE MEDICIS. 


Parent of Gods and Men! Immortal Queen 
Of Love, pervading Earth, beheld in Heayen— 
Venus, not-vainly unto thee were given 

Thine attributes ; though ages since have been, 


And Gods and:-Men have perish’d on the scene 


(Where thou wert once a Goddess,—still thou arto. off 
io, Whate’er thy name, the worship of the heart, 
Child of the Soul, neyer or dimly seen 
sy .j 1h mortal, semblance—perfect Beauty, still 
sw] oft tbe, Spirit pants for thee, and still before 


. Thy image, which the mighty ancient’s skill 


 alew'd into life, e’en now, as then of yore, 
... Myriads bow down, in wonder deep, and still, 
,And with entranced soul, 


and throbbing heart adore. 


— 
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Written tn Santa Croce, at the Tomb of Alfieri, erected by the Countess of Albany 
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his Wife. 


-Heoqeordarsed this, thyitomb jcand theres with throbbing, breagte/{y.40 
+ eodouddimpwhomsheloved intife—laments indeath. o:4 .; 
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TO 


I xnow thee not, bright creature, ne‘er shall know ; 
far and far away.; 


Thy course and wine He 


——- 


Yet Heaven this once hath given me to survey 
Those charms that seldom may be seen below., 
We part as soon. as.met; but where I go 

Thy form shall ever be ; along thy way 

Heaven (if that Heaven be just), its mildest ray 
Shall shed unclouded ; but though pain and woe 

Thy cheek consume not, Time will have his prey, 
And I may see and know thee not again. 

But what lives in the mind shall not decay ; 
And thus shall mine thy form divine retain 


In all the brightness of youth’s dawning day 


When thou may’st be no more, and Earth laments in vain. 


A PROMENADE ON THE PRADO AT MADRID. 


Tue clock has already struck four, 
—the siesta is now finished; let us 
therefore hasten to the Puerta de los 
Recoletos, where the beautiful Prado 
lies before us, extended a quarter of 
a mile.» Even-beneath the shade of 
these aged elms and chesnut trees, 
we yet feel the heat of the sun ;—we 
are, besides, somewhat too early for 
the company, and may, therefore, 
as well wander down the Promenade 
at our leisure—and then imtermix 
among ‘the walkers, and make our 
observations. upon the various cha- 
racters we behold. Here and there 
we may perceive some indolent fel- 
lows lying upon their faces, and 
stretched out upon, and beneath, the 
stone benches. Now and then a re- 
gidor (police officer) wakes some of 
the slumberers by the touch of his 
cane, in order to remove them from 
the seats which are destined for the 
beau-monde of Madrid. About this 
time the water carts begin to appear 
in the walks, and sprinkle the sandy 
ground, to prevent the dust from in- 
commoding the passengers, and en- 
veloping them in a rising cloud. 

The farther we advance beyond 
the Franciscan Convent, the wider do 
the walks become,—while a. spring 
of water in the vicinity imparts a 
cooling freshness to. the ,air....In the 
centre of a noble bason stands. .a, fi- 
gure of Cybele, drawn, by.a. yoke of 
lions, from whose.manes; falls. the 
light spray of water, that glitters in 


the beams of the sun. The majestic 
avenue expands itself, as we ap- 
proach the Alcala gate, to five rows 
of trees :—here too we find both a 
multitude of stone seats, and several 
hundred. light ..straw , chairs” with 
backs, which are, arranged in rows, 
for the gratuitous accommodation., of 
the visitors of, this place, of ,resort. 
Opposite, to the street of Alcala, ‘is 
situated the old royal palace of Buen 
Retiro, — which, although it is far 
from striking either through its archi- 
tecture or. situation, is nevertheless 
exceedingly imposing, in consequence 
of its monstrous extent. On the left 
hand, we meet, with another bason, 
in which stands _a majestic Neptune 
with his elevated trident, drawn by 
dolphins, who emit torrents of, water 
from their nostrils. In this part: of 
the promenade, the various streams 
of passengers unite so as to forma 
crowd; and here too is indisputably 
the finest situation of any upon the 
whole extent of the Prado. The 
Botanic-Garden fills the air with the 
most delicious perfumes,-—— while, 
through its pallisades, are seen, in 
all their luxuriance, the rarest exotic 
plants refreshing the sight with their 
beauty. Further on, a fountain, de- 
corated with statues of the Seasons, 
cools the atmosphere by a fine’ driz- 
zling shower, on which the beams of 
the sun,cast all the hues of the rain- 
bow. Besides the three fountains 
we have mentioned, there are’ two 


others to be found in the course of 
our walk. One is astonished at meet- 
ing with such fresh trees and luxuri= 
ant foliage, upon a, soil so little fa- 
vourable to‘ vegetation, as.the dry 
sand on which Madrid is situated ;— 
yet when we notice the artificial hol- 
lows scooped out around every tree 
and supplied with water from the 
fountains, the enigma is at once 
solved,—since we perceive, that it is 
to those we are indebted for the 
cooling freshness of the atmosphere. 
When we have passed the street of 
St. Jerome, the walk begins to con- 
tract: before us stands the beautiful 
Atocha Gate ;—on one side the con- 
vent of our Lady with its noble gar- 
den of olives; and then the enrap- 
tured eye roves over the Paseo de 
las Delicias, and its intersecting 
walks, as far as the flowery banks of 
the purling Manzanares. 

Yet we must not tarry here too 
long, admirmg the natural charms 
that present themselves to our view. 
It, is time to hasten in search of 
character ; and for this purpose let us 
mingle. among the groups that are 
to be found before the Duke of Alba’s 
palace; in front of the venerable 
Retiro; or between the St. Jerome 
and Alcala streets. The benches and 
chairs are now all occupied. Throngs, 
composed of persons of every de- 
scription, roll, like the billows of the 
ocean, towards the shade beneath 
the elm trees. © Uniforms of all vari- 
eties are seen intermingled amongst 
graye merchants and tradesmen, who 
come, hither for the purpose of in- 
dulging in conversation, in which 
they are interrupted by the buzz pro- 
ceeding from swarms of professed 
and privileged idlers. In one place 
we may perceive a couple of monks, 
wrapped up in their dusky garments, 
and seated in silence upon a stone 
bench,—the other end of which is 
occupied by. two fashionables, who are 
discussing the last bull-fight, ‘and 
who interlard their discourse with 
many a carao. Elderly citizens are 
seen. with their mantles thrown across 
the. left shoulder, ‘in spite ‘of’ the in- 
tense. heat, of the sun; while’ the 
younger ones pass by us in, sperisers. 
And. now, for. our glasses to examine 
the ladies, [here goes a charming 


,ayoung creature, modestly” pacing" 
_,down the walk, wrapped up “im an’ 
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elegant veil, and attended by an el= 
derly duenna. Further on, two 
nymphs of less reserved appearance, 
trip along with large bunches of flow- 
ers in their hands, which they wan- 
tonly whirl around. Groups of well 
dressed women have arranged them- 
selves in semicircles wpon the chairs, 
behind which the gentlemen are sta= 
tioned. It is in this rich parterre 
that we meet with the most beauti- 
ful flowers which this-metropolis can 
produce ; while, here and there, we 
may observe among them a fair 
Andalusian, more charming still. 

A stolen glance, cast from beneath 
a half lifted veil, addresses itself in 
the language of the heart, to a youth, 
who, buried in an amorous reverie, 
is leaning in the adjacent walk with 
his back against one of the elms. 
The Argus eyes of the watchful ma- 
tron relax their vigilance, for she is 
now engaged in deep discourse with 
her neighbour upon some most inte- 
resting topics—the subjects discussed 
in this Conversazione al fresco, being, 
to the full, as important as those 
which occupy the fair votaries of! a 
northern tea-table.. The men, in the 
mean time, whether arrayed in. the 
ecclesiastical or lay-costume, exa- 
mine this gay flower-bed with the 
penetrating look of connoisseurs ; for 
it is here that coquetry (although, by 
the bye, the Spanish language,:in 
other respects so rich, has’no distinc 
tive'term for this noble science) ex 
erts all its arts,—vanity all its ma- 
neeuvres:' Here a captivating little 
foot and ancle, just discover them- 
selves by chance ;—there the mantilla, 
—formed of along piece of fine mus- 
lin, that is thrown over the ‘head, 
crosses the bosom, and: then — falls 
down on’ each: side; displays »its 
magic powers, and achieves those 
wonders which’ used’ formerly to’ be 
produced by the once favoured, but 
iow banished fan... When exercised 
by One who is a mistress of the art, 
the mantilla’is*sure to arrest the at- 
tention of the! passengers: from be- 
neath its half-expanded veil, propi- 
tious’ slanees’ are’ thrown: at! the‘fa- 
Voured *lovér;—-contractedin closer 
folds;"it envelopes its’ wearer in a 
niysterious’ obscurity, that cannot be 
piereédHit betrays a blush ina most 
advantageous ‘Manner,—-yet; cat ithe 
‘sainé’ timé) Serves! to concealzan ém- 
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barrassing confusion, while the fair 
hands of the owner are, busied in.ad-. , 
justing the folds. . 

yjdn the midst of this multitude, em- 
ployed, in gallantry, or someone of 
the pursuits. of pleasure, are. many 
who are intent only on gam. Itine- 
rant sellers of articles of luxury raise 
their cries, some being melodious and 
others. harsh, which thus form. a 
chaos. of . sounds. Melons, Jimones, 
naranjas, figas, dulces, aqua-fresca, 
limonada, flores, cigarras, fuego, &c. 
&c. re-echo on every side. Young 
lads, or pretty damsels, offer you 
sliced melons, oranges, pomegranates, 
figs, sweetmeats, and nosegays taste- 
fully disposed in elegant baskets ; 
while athletic Gallicians carry about 
water for sale in large pitchers, and 
for a single octavo refresh many a 
parched tongue. Scarcely is the cigar- 
merchant passed, but he is succeeded 
by a ragged boy, who carries a small 
lamp,—and, continually exclaiming 
Qui quiere fuego?” (who wants 
fire?) will furnish you with a light 
for so trifling a coin as a maravedi. 

~ "Phe broad carriage-way, separated 
from the walks set apart for the use 
of foot-passengers, is now gradually 
filled ‘with vehicles of every descrip-_ 
tion. °These, on Sundays and festi- 
vals ‘particularly, form a continued 
procession, driving up one side of the 
Prado, until they turn round in the 
circular ‘place before the Convent of 
the Recollects; ‘and so return to the 
Attocha Gate. ‘This ‘scene ‘is by no 
meéans one’of the least entertaining : 
here) may be séen an old-fashioned, 
‘heavy, worm-eaten coach, overloaded 
with monstrous gilt ornaments; this 
is the antique family equipage of 
some Hidalgo. Next appears as plen- 
did ‘English phaeton, whose snorting 
impatient’ Andalusian steéds are de- 
dained’ by’ the tardy pace of the four 
jaded’ mules,’ with bells at | their 
necks, by ‘which ‘the neighbouring 
carriage is drawn, and which ‘a ca- 
ricature ‘figure of “a ‘coachman ‘ats 
tempts in vain to‘urge on’ by ‘his ine 
cessant “Arra' Mulat Horsemen, °as 
Various in“ their appearandcé°as ‘the 
carriages,’ surround ithe motley-pro+ 
ession : the stately prancing Navarre 
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stallion appears to glance contemp-= 
tuously at.the, starved rosinante of a 
second Quixote, and while splendid 
liveries excite,the admiration efitthe 
gazing -spectators,.. manyya jclumgy, 
grotesque, Sancho, Panza, ,stuck up 
behind.a vehicle..as..odd pas ‘himself; 
excites the, mirth; of, the ,young' and 
fashionable, eleggnty. - 1 
The. sun, is .now fast descending 
behind the; Guadarana mountains :— 
the. carriages, begin; to. disperse ; ‘the 
dashing of the fountains is more 
distinctly heard ; the aromatic per- 
fumes from the Botanic Garden, borne 
along by the cool evening gale; emit 
a more sensible and delicious ‘fra+ 
srance ; the heavens already éxpand 
their starry canopy of deepest azure 
across the Prado; and the’ silvery 
orb of the moon breaks through’ the 
thick branches’ of the élm trees; cast- 
ing’ a paly splendour on the’ solemn 
shadowy walks. . 
The strict’ duenna has Hew cor 
ducted home her fair chargé, through 
streets where no sound “is: hédrd,“ x 
cept where some ‘ segauidillas’ have 
been gently whispered?° here “and 
there, from balconies’: norts the fait 
one herself sorry’ to ‘'exchitmpe?*the 
bustle’ abroad) for 'the sddial’citle at 
home,—in’ the midstof! which: some 
inspired’ youth” chauits his” warm 
strains tothe ‘guitar’ or thatidoling. 
About this’ hour, “little Partiés"form 
dances round “sonte16fty elm) while 
the castagnets beat’ timed té their lives 
ly motions.” Phe éVenin'g breéze be- 
gins to blow moré keenly dyer Bich 
Retiro: ‘the ‘ladies wrap theitselves 
up closer intheir mantillas'“And the 
crowd gradually disperses’ it8elf“1t 
is at this time, ‘that poor creaturés, 
who have obtaitied a ‘few octavos by 
begging during the day,—and labdur- 
ers whose hard destiny allows them ho 
better shelter than the open Sky}--Stic= 
ceed to the gay world of fashion := 
they are seen gliding along through 
the deserted ‘walks: “ill covered by 
their ragged ‘cloaks, they lie down to 
sleep ‘uporti’ the benches and “geats, 
which ‘have just been ‘occupied by 
the most blooming beautiés and most 
elegant beaux of Madrid: 
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ol Nf. Wiese Nvw ‘that the public attention’ has ‘been ‘so powerfully 
crngausisl by ‘the tnexpected! revolution at Naples, a brief narrative’ of ears 
extraordinary revolutionary movements, which’ took place in’ that city, i 
the? year 1647; generally called J? tumulto di Mas’ Aniello, may, aaenage 
not be’ found uninteresting.’ The following notices have been taken from a 
very scarce and curious work; written bya person who was an eye-witness 
tothe principal facts, and published in the year after their occurrence. J 
met ‘with the book, by chance, in an obscure bookseller’s shop at Naples; 
and, struck by its manner,'no less than by its matter, I purchased it. 


IL TUMULTO DI 


Under the government. of the Spa- 
nish Viceroy, the Duke d’Arcos, the 
Neapolitan. people were condemned 
to feel, in all its force, the oppressive 
influence of foreign dominion: their 
wealth was drained away by frequent 
impositions, which, notwithstanding 
the.privileges gr anted by the Empe- 
ror Charles V. to his fedelissimo Po- 
polo Napolitano, had continually in- 
‘creased from his time ; and.the nume- 
rous levies,.when ageregated, made, 
indeed, afrightful mass. The govern- 
ment also extorted large sums, every 
year, from this impoverished nation, 
to.send to;their master, the Spanish 
monarch,,.under ;the specious title of 
presents. ‘These, were much like .the 
gilts , which our Henry, VIII. obtain- 
ed. fi om_his.terrified,Parliament,.,.. As 
the wants.of the;;Spanish. nation. in- 
creased,, the, Neapolitans, became ut- 
terly impoverished ; ;* /but the, sapient 
viceroys, made..no account, of . the 
wretchedness.of the people,; and. de- 
termined to struggle with;.them, to 
the division of the last ducat.. Nearly 
every; necessary,.of life was. already 
grievously.taxed ;, the, price of bread 
was trebled, and. there .was scarcely 
any money. in circulation. In, 1646, 
the government, wishing to make.a 
fresh donation ; imposed a new gabella, 
or. duty, onall fruits and vegetables: 
this was, as it were, taking away the 
very staff of life from the lower clas- 
ses of that crowded. city. Numbers 
of them, consequently, perished , for 
want, or languished. in the. midst; of 
plenty ; =~ A0k nature was, still as kind, 
and productive as eyer.,..,UChe..pars 
tience and forbearance of the peo- 
ple were at length exhausted; and 
they were ready to make any effort, 
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MAS ANIELLO. 


to relieve themselves from such into- 
lerable suffering. ‘Ad. extremum 
sunt. Populi exitium, cum extrema 
onera eis imponuntur,” as my author 
observes from Tacitus.. As yet, how~ 
ever, no one offered himself as leader; 
and their only efforts were prayers, 
supplications, and tears, poured out 
to the viceroy, whenever he appeared 
abroad, but which he heard, saw, and 
forgot. From prayers they proceeded 
to menaces; and one Saturday, as,he 
was proceeding to celebrate, areli- 
gious festival at the church of La Ma- 
donna del Carmine, they so beset,and 
terrified his Excellency, that, from 
pure fear, he gave them his promise} to 
take away, entirely, the detested: gaz 
bella. There was no appearance that 
this promise would be performed,; the 
rage and indignation,of the people:i in- 
creased, and, just,at this period, they 
heard of the public tumult and.strug» 
glein Sicily, by means of. which the 
Sicilians. had entirely shaken, offthe 
burdensome imposition : this inspired 
them, with envy, and courage ,to.-do 
the like ; and Naples hecame) a scene 
of discord and fury, The viceroy: be= 
gan to feel, the most serious) alarm, 
and would, perhaps, have willingly 
abolished the tax; but, some, ofthe 
wealthy inhabitants .of.Naples,,.had, 
at. various times, advanced money, to 
the government, and, by, that means, 
had become the proprietors of theim~- 
post. -The.interests of these-persons 
were manifestly opposed to, the inte+ 
rests, of. the, people ; \and, the wicerey 
could, only, propose to, dispense owith 


the,gabella, on (fruits and. vegetables, 


by laying another, duty, equivalent. to 
it, on corn and oil. These articles al- 
ready laboured under an insupport- 


* In nineteen years, namely, from 1628 to 1647, these donativi to Philip III, and 


Philip IV, amounted to 100,000,000 ducats. 
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able burden, .and,.such a, proposition, 
therefore, matured, and.added, vigour 
to.the disaffection of the people. 

They now only wanted a-leader : 
this leader was soon found—but' let 
me introduce him in my author’s own 
words. 

In the Quartiere del Mercato* of Naples, 
there dwelt a young man; he »was twenty- 
four years old, and married; full of wit and 
drollery ; of a middling stature; and rather 
thin than fat; his eyes were black; he had 
two little brown mustachios ; he wore nei- 
ther shoes nor stockings; his dress was com- 
posed of short linen trowsers, a thick shirt, 
and a sailor’s red cap on his head; but his 
aspect was beautiful and animated, and as 
vivacious as possible, and this has been shown 
by the effects. His business was to catch 
little fish with a rod and line; and to buy 
fish, and carry them to sell in some parts of 
his quarter ef the town, which business is, 
in. Naples, called Pescivendali. His name 
was Tomaso ANELLO D’AMALFI; in 
the Neapolitan idiom called Mus’ Aniello. 


This was just the man to lead the 
fishermen and lazzaroni of Naples; a 
philosophic patriot would never have 
gained their hearts; and, besides, 
there were certain circumstances and 
superstitions, connected with this per- 
son, which assured them of success. 
Beneath the window of a house in 
which he dwelt, was an old fountain, 
ornamented with the name and arms 
of the imperial benefactor of Naples, 
Charles V—and Mas’ Aniello (per- 
haps he knew not why) had been ac- 
customed to say, in his joking hu- 
mours,—that he was destined to re- 
store and renew in his city, the fa- 
vours and privileges granted to it, by 
the benignity of that august monarch. 
A’coincidence of names, h wever, had 
more effect on the mind of the popu- 
lace. A hundred years precisely had 
now elapsed, since a rising took place 
in Naples, to resist the introduction 
of the tribunal of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, which the bigotted Philip II. 
wished to establish in the year 1547 ; 
and this tumult was headed by & person 
of the name of Mas’ Aniello, a native 
of the Sorrentine coast. 

At the time when the viceroy pro- 
posed to substitute a duty on corn 
and oil, in lieu of the gabella on fruits 
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and vegetables; Mas’ Amiello’s, fishi 
were’ taken,from, him, inthe jmarket= 
place ; the,alleged.reason. being, that 
he had not paid the duty. Fullnof 
rage, he hurried away; at'the momént 
of this insult, to,a\church in the neigh= 
bourhood of hisiresidence, where Per= 
rone, a celebrated captain of banditti, 
had, with one of his companions, taken 
refuge. When these’ men, observing 
the disturbed appearance of our fish= 
erman, asked him, what ailed him? 
Mas’ Aniello, answered furiously, 
“that he would either be hung, or 
set the city to rights.” At. this they 
laughed, but Mas’ Aniello was not: a 
man to be trifled with: “ Do not 
laugh,” said he, “ had I two-or three 
of my humour, by heaven I would 
shew what I could do!” « What, 
what would, you do?” cried they. 
«© Will you be with me?” said Mas’ 
Aniello ; and, why not?” answered 
they. “ Pledge me then your faith, 
and you shall soon see what you have 
to do.” They pledged their faith, and 
Mas’ Aniello departed. 

Leaving the church, he went round, 
to all the fruit-sellers in the. neigh-, 
bourhood, and. earnestly begged: them 
to meet in. the. market-place,/ and, to 
declare with amited voices, that they, 
would no longer, continue ‘their trade 
in fruit. while. the gabella. continued. 
On the following day, they, nearly,all, 
assembled, but the representative; of 
the city, being informed, of their, ii- 
tentions, and fearing a.tumult,, went 
in person to the market, jand made a 
verbal concession, which induced'the 
mob to retire, Mas’ Aniello,though dis. 
appointed this time, was not disheart- 
ened ; he continued to: go round.the 
city, exclaiming, ‘* down wath. the ga= 
bella.” Numbers naturally. collected 
around him; and) from these he ‘se-~ 
lected a great. many children, whom 
he thus instructed; “ Say as I say. 
Let oil be sold at a bajoco the. meas 
sure; meat at six grains zl) rotolo ;. 
cheese at twenty-two. grains ¢/ rotolo; 
wine at two grains the bottle, &c.” + 
When they had’ well learnt’ this les- 
son, he sent'them to ery it all over 
Naples; and’ even in the face’ of the 
viceroy, 

My ‘author here makes the. follow- 


~ The residence of the lowest.orders of/the Neapolitan populace; somewhat like our 


Wapping or St. Giles. 


~f A bajoco is about a farthing English. —-A~ grain is rather less than a halfpenny. A 


rotolo 1s about thirty ounces. 
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ingi! observation; “ at’ present, we 
pay exactly those ‘prices,’ which’ Mas’ 
Aniello: taught ‘the ‘children ‘to de- 
mand.” 

Many people ridiculed Mas’ Aniello, 
andsought to make him abandon his 
scheme’; but he replied*to them, “ let 
me alone; let me go on, and you will 
see the event;” and, im fact, in a short 
time, he had enlisted in: his puerile 
troops, above 2,000 youths, and had 
armed them with sticks. On the 7th 
of July, it is usual to celebrate a fes- 
tival,* in the chapel of 8. Maria della 
Grazia, situated in the market. This 
festival is commonly attended by an 
immense number of young persons ; 
who were accustomed, when the re- 
ligious part of the ceremony was over, 
to amuse themselves by attacking 
with sticks, and fruit converted into 
missiles, a little wooden castle, which 
was built for the purpose. ‘The mo- 
ment arrived, but in the place where 
their ammunition was usually lying 
in heaps''‘on the ground, there was, 
now, nothing but a little stale fruit, 
which had» been left unsold on the 
preceding day. ~A riot took place in 
consequence, the gabella being con- 
sidered ‘the cause of this’ disappoint- 
ment. ‘The representative of the city 
again made‘his' appearance, but this 
time ‘he got seriously pelted, and was 
compelled to retreat tothe Church del 
Carmine: 

The mob continued to increase ; the 
spacious piazza del’ Mercato was 
crowded, and on all sides there were 
heard cries of “long live the King of 
Spain, and perish the bad government!” 
Mas’ Aniello added to the strength of 
his troop; by distributing among them 
iron pikes, pieces of paling, and other 
weapons, which they took from the 
fortifications of the Carmine. He then 
jumped on a high table, which was in 
the market-place, and addressed the 
populace. As his speech was extreme- 
ly characteristic, it may be as well to 
give it in the words of my author. 


Joy, dear companions and brothers! Give 
thanks to: God, and to the glorious Virgin 
of the Carmine, for the hour which has now 
arrived of your deliverance. This poor un- 
shod man, (himself) like a new Moses, 
who saved the children of Israel, will re- 
deem you from the burden of the gabella, 
newly imposed; and from the tyranny and 
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insatiable avarice of strangers, which have 
eternally oppressed you. A fisherman—for 
such was Peter—delivered from the slavery 
of Satan, and placed in the liberty of Christ, 
a Rome,—and with Rome, a world: and 
another fisherman, who is Mas’ Aniello, 
will, in the place of rigorous exactions, give. 
you the entire enjoyment of the original a- 
bundance of Naples, and of the kingdom. 
From this day, you will be free from the 
yoke, which has weighed you down. Fer 
myself, I care not; I may be torn to pieces; 
my head may be cut from my body, with a 
sharp iron, and may be raised up in this 
piazza as the leader of a revolution; but I 
shall die contented and glorious; assured 
that my blood and my life have been useful 
to my country. 


This speech inflamed the minds of 
the people, who were, indeed, already 
fully disposed to undertake any thin 
their favourite might suggest. Then, 
« for a beginning,’ as my author. says, 
they set fire to the office of the ga- 
bella, which was in the market-place, 
and burnt it to ashes, with all the 
books, writings, and furniture, which 
it contained. This being performed, 
they walked forwards into the body of 
the city, and as they proceeded, their 
numbers rapidly and powerfully in- 
creased. They spread themselves in- 
to the different quarters of the town, 
and set fire to every office of customs, 
burning, as before, every thing. within, 
not preserving even the arms, and leay= 
ing untouched, large quantities of mo 
ney, which had been deposited in those 
places. Looking upon these things, 
says my author, “as the quintessence 
of their blood, they consecrated them 
indiscriminately to the fury of the 
flames.” When they arrived at the 
palace, and mustered under the win- 
dows of the viceroy, their number 
was above ten thousand. This im- 
mense multitude now demanded to 
be relieved, not only from the gabella 
on fruit, but from every other heavy 
tax, and especially from the imposi- 
tion on corn. His Excellency, ex~ 
ceedingly alarmed by their numbers 
and clamour, presented himself at.a 
balcony, and solemnly assured them 
they should be satisfied ; that the ga~ 
bella on fruit should be entirely taken 
off, and a part of that on the corn, 
But the time had come, when the peo- 
ple were no longer to be appeased: 
The cry was ‘general, “ long live the 


* This festival is still continued. 
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King of Spain,,and perish, persh the 
bad government.!”’—-and, now, decla- 
ring their determination to be relieved 
from all gabelle, they, rushed forward 
in thousands, .to foree.their, way, into 
the palace, and to speak to :the vice- 
roy face to face, The Spanish, and 
German guard, could; not. resist. the 
pressure of the angry. multitude ; but 
were soon put. to flight, and, crowds 
entered. the ; palace. When . they 
reached the door of his Excellency’s 
apartment, finding it well, secured 
within, they began, with pikes and 
various arms, which they had taken 
from the soldiers, to force an entrance. 
The viceroy, thus exposed to immi- 
nent danger, attempted to fly to the 
neighbouring church of San Luigi de’ 
Padri; but before he departed, he 
addressed the people from a balcony, 
and threw papers among them, signed 
by his own hand, which had the royal 
seal attached to them; in which the 
duty on fruit was removed, and. that 
on the corn reduced. The people, 
however, still demanded thathe should 
‘descend to, speak to them, faccia.a 
gaccia; and, as he endeavoured to pass 
unnoticed to the church, he was dis- 
covered by the mob,—some of the 
principals of whom entered his car- 
riage with drawn swords, and with 
‘dreadful threats insisted on his yield- 
ing to their demands. Fearing for his 
life, his Excellency gave them his sa- 
cred, promise, that all the obnoxious 
taxes should be removed. No sooner 
did the populace hear this, than their 
xevilings and threats, were changed 
into shouts of applause, and protes- 
tations of gratitude. They called the 
viceroy their saviour, and kissed his 
hands with respect ; some prostrated 
themselves on the earth, and others 
embraced his knees. At this moment, 
his .Excellency scattered some hun- 
dreds of sequins,among them, which 
he had brought for that purpose; and 
when numbers of them pressed for- 
ward, anxious to collect the glittering 
coin, their ruler, with a considerable 
quantity of Spanish cayaliers and sol- 
diers, fled into the church, which was 
now close at hand. ‘ 

. Indignant at this escape, the mob 
were proceeding ‘to extremities, with 
the church.” They had broken down 
the outer gate, and had nearly effects 
ed an entranée, when the Cardinal 
Filomarino, archbishop of the-city,..a 
personage venerated by the populace, 
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arrived, atthe, spot,,.and end@avouned. 
to,appeasethe,tumultyoA.calmiofia 
few;moments succeeded his,anrixals 
the,.archbishop,, descended from -his 
carriages, and, placed ;himself obefore 
the inner, door, of the,church no one 
then offered sto strike, another blow, 
but all besought;thein, beloved pastor 
to unite his endeayours with theirs,in 
order to\obtain. relief from.their mise- 
ries. Another,,paper;, signed bythe 
Viceroy, was put into, the hands ‘ofthe 
archbishop ; upon receiving which he 
ascended his carriage, and. holding it 
up, as a lure to the people, proceeded 
along the street Toledo, drawing the 
chief part of the mob after him.) But 
their rage and disappointment knew 
no bounds, when the archbishop read 
this document, for it was found, to fall 
far short, of their demands, and. ofthe 
promises of the viceroy. when he:was 
in their power. | They returned,to, at» 
tack the church; but his, Excellency 
got over the .walls, into another: jreli+ 
gious house, and,then putting himself 
into an, old,.sedan chair, which awas 
found, there, ..he, was carried by,gome 
of his Spanish attendants, to,the Cas» 
tle of Sant Ehno, fa .omlAl tos 
When, it,was found,that; the viceroy 
had. escaped) from,,the,.convent,; the 
people,divided, into many; parties; arid 
ran through every, part,of/{theqcity, 
burning obnoxious.houses; forcing ithe 
arms.from the, soldiers, and breaking 
open. all, the, ,prisons;,. except three, 
which they. respected.,on, accounti of 
being royal prisons.;;. he Prince; of 
Bisignano,. a nobleman, of distinction, 
and a great and old favourite,ofithe 
people, hoped; by;placing. himself at 
their head, to.prevent,, in ,some,mea~ 
sure, the dreadful ravages|they; were 
committing ; ,but,on, making;|the/at- 
tempt, he found, that; all, his,.efforts 
were fruitless, and, he retired:,/,The 
people then. declared, Mas’, Aniello 
their chief, leader,and captain. ‘The 
scene.that ensued,” says|my.,author, 
“‘ was.so, dreadful, that I cannot think 
of .it without, trembling...» The; loud 
bells, of the city, were, ringing to: arms ; 
the blast..of; trumpets, -the,rsolling' of 
drums, the discharge .of anusquetry; 
and the tumultuous,shouts.ef the peo= 
ple, resoundedyonjeyery side? seoitg 
On, the ;approach.of night, the ftu¢ 
mult..was soj.dreadful, that; some-of 
the; religious, orders,issued in, process 
sion,, toprestrain, the raze-offthe|peo= 
ple, and,to implore.the divine; assists 
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anver’ Dwo hours! after suniset,’ the 
wiceroy escorted BYa Strote ‘troop, 
passedswith all possible séviesy) from 
the Castle of Sant Plmv;, to'the Castel 
‘Nuovo jowhich ‘he surrounded’ with 
the most numerous, and bestiappoint- 
ed part-of his seldiérs’ He then pub- 
lished another conciliatory proclarna- 
tion; which, however} produced no 
effect. By the orders! of Mas’ Ani- 
ello, many parties) were’ now put on 
guard, to prevent a surprise from the 
military. 

On the next morning, similar scenes 
of confusion took place, but the peo- 
ple were highly gratified on observing, 
that fruit was sold in immense quan- 
tities in the market, without gabella ; 
and that the weight of the loaf was 
increased from twenty-two to thirty- 
two ounces. The viceroy sent a de- 
putation to wait on Mas’ Aniello, in- 
forming him that all he’ had asked 
was granted. This declaration came 
too late; the people had discovered 
their ‘strength, and now insisted on a 
renewal'of all the privileges granted 
to'them by the Emperor Charles V.: 


they everr demanded that the castle of 


Sant Elmo, should be'given into their 
hands. ° His’ Excellency Sent another 
‘deputation, composed of the chief of 
the Neapolitan nobility, but to these 
the people rettirmed a’ similar answer, 
still imsisting “ona renewal of their 
privileges; especially demanding, that 
ny future rio’ gabella' should be levied, 
without the consent’of the’ represen- 
tative of the city; and the concur- 
renée'and' approbation of the Church 
of Rome. 

Theviceroy having failed in all his 
measures hitherto, now had’ recourse 
to-superstition for help: he gave the 
archbishop’ ‘directions to administer 
the sacrament in’all the churches, and 
to exhibit the miraculous blood, and 
the sacred head of the glorious Pro- 
tector of Naples, San Gennaro: but 
this also failed of effect, for the people 
immediately expressed their’ convic- 
tion that San Gentiaro was’ for them— 
f¢ he ison ow? side! was the cry. 

The persons of greatest weight, af 
ter’°Mas’ Aniello; were the «bandit 
Perrone, before-mentioned; and‘an old 
priest, named Giulio’ Genovino;’ who 
had° been’ the ‘representative ofthe 
peoples in'the tine of the Duéa Os: 
sumo; ‘and who had long Been? their 
stardy “defender,° and “a, sufferer “in 
their ‘catise! Thesetwo' dtew up 4 
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list ‘of Moré than ‘sixty persons, who 
had derived a’ profit from farming the 
gabella, and the multitude had orders 
to proceed against them, to burn ‘or 
destroy every thing which they pos- 
sessed ; but on no account to appro- 
priate to their own use, any thing 
which might be found. Several of 
the mob were very promptly executed. 
for disobeying their orders, in the last 
particular: and now those who had 
been unmerciful and grasping in their 
exactions, ‘* had their blood lavished 
like water, as a punishment for their 
avarice and cruelty.” ‘Mas’ Aniello 
now gave orders, that every person who 
had arms or ammunition, should de= 
liver them up for the defence of the 
city: by this means, a great number 
of carbines, musquets, and arque- 
buses, were obtained. In the house 
of a Genevese army contractor, they 
found 4,000 musquets ; and from the 
house of a merchant, they took nine 
pieces of cannon; nine others they took 
from two armed vessels ; and all these 
they planted at the entrances of the 
principal streets of the city. -) 
In the evening, the archbishop had 
again recourse to processions; but 
Mas’ Aniello told him, that, although 
he was very grateful to him for the 
holy trouble which he took, he, must 
beg that, for the future, the priests 
should be kept within doors ; as, other- 
wise, those venerable men might 
meet with very unpleasant accidents, 
in the present disorderly condition .of 
the people. Atthe same time, he would 
bemost happy, hesaid, that they should 
continue their prayers and.supplica- 
tions, for the peace and happiness of 
the city, in their respective sanctuaries. 
The archbishop thought it would be 
well to comply with such reasonable 
advice ; and accordingly prayers.were 
put up in the churches from that time, 
until the period of. Mas’ Aniello’s 
death. The next day, the same con- 
fusion prevailed ; but, one thing de- 
serves particular remark : in the house 
of one of those persons, who had be- 
come obnoxious to public resentment, 
two little ‘barrels , of sequins ‘were 
found ;—these the mob immediately 
deposited'in the royal bank, for the 
use of the King. Jt chanced, that the 
drigmal charter of two, of the most 
important privileges, granted to. the 
city of Naples by Charles and Ferdi- 
narid, fell into their hands these they 
sent to the Castel’ Nuovo, mm order 


_mence, wishes to betray us! 'but-E, Who | 
pAnoy, your Eminence’s virtues,’ will ; 
; ibeliev eno. such thing » but will’ deféhd 
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that they might be signed and ac- 
knowledged by the viceroy ; but when, 
after waiting patiently for some hours, 
they saw no symptoms of compliance, 
and had even reason to fear that they 
should not recover the charters them- 
selves, they resolved.to obtain pos- 
session of the Torre del Campanile, 
a place of some strength, defended by 
about sixty Spanish soldiers ; and al- 
‘so of the Church of San Lorenzo, in 
which the archives of the city were 
deposited. About ten thousand per- 
sons instantly employed themselves in 
these undertakings: they soon com- 
pelled the soldiers to capitulate ; and 
with the two places they obtained 
about eighteen pieces of cannon, 
which were distributed by Mas’ Ani- 
ello, so as to defend his party, in the 
most important points: he then order- 
ed the prisoners to be well fed, and 
set at liberty. 

It was observed that, among the 
most active of the combatants, and in 
the most awful scenes of destruction, 
many, women, and even children, ap- 
peared ; of whom some fought in the 
ranks, and others supplied the men 
with ammunition. 

The viceroy was shut up im the 
castle, without provisions ; a felucca, 


. which he sent to the opposite coast 


for supplies, fell into the hands of the 
people; and he was thus reduced to 


ca-state of utter weakness and despair. 
_He was, consequently, obliged to put 


the charter of the privilege granted 
by Charles V., accompanied with a 
promise, written in his own hand, to 
observe every article which it contain- 


ed, into the hands of the archbishop, 


who was dispatched to the Piazza del 
Mercato, to treat with the people. 
When the archbishop read this in- 
strument, and the annexed promise, a 
sentiment of joy diffused itself among 
the people; but it socn gave place to 
distrust. and suspicion. With loud 
cries they reviled and threatenéd ‘the 
sacred ambassador for endeavouring 
to deceive them, with a falsified copy 
of the, charter. “His Emimenice, find- 
ing himself in danger, addressed himn- 
self,, with great affability, to Mas’ 


, Aniello, requesting to know, the caijse 
of this sudden disturbance? Mas” Ani- 


ello replied, * they ‘say, ‘your "Emi- 


you agamst’their fury, ‘at the @epdiise 
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of my life; therefore do not feat !7 <I¢€ 
was 'soon'agreed; that theiarchbishop 
should deliver the: doctmentsinte the 
hands ‘ef some person’of:the:popular 
party, who was'capable of judging of 
their authenticity. The priest, Giulio 
Genovino, was “the one’ fixedoupon; 
the examination) whichlastedall night; 
was carried on inthe presence of the 
Archbishop, Mas’ Aniello, and ‘seves 
ral others ; and in*the morning: the 
papers were declared to be valid. But 
the people, however glad to receive 
the charter, were still distrustful, and 
would place no faith in the promises 
of the viceroy. They were, moreover, 
in great wrath, respecting a certain 
passage in his declaration, in which 
he assured them, he would procure 
his majesty’s pardon, for the acts of 
rebellion which they had committed. 
“We have been guilty of no ‘rebel- 
lion,” cried they, ** we are all umost 
faithful vassals of the king; we have 
risen only to obtain the privileges 
which were granted tous by’ his ma= 
jesty’s glorious’ predecessors; ‘Charles 
and Ferdinand.” © '[hevarchbishop, 
seeing’ that the hour ‘of’ pacification 
had not yet’ arrived, retired ‘to his'pa- 
lace, and the people, considering thent- 
selves insulted and betrayed; deter- 
mined to proceed to extremities:>On 
the same'day, some considerable bo- 
dies of Spanish and Germat troops 
marched upon’ the city, * fron? the 
neighbouring garrisons, but were all 
overpowered and disarmed; “and “the 
people remained undisputed masters 
of the metropolis. About noon; Mas’ 
Aniello issued an order} that wherever 
the portraits of ‘the King and Queen 
of Spain were ‘found, they shouldbe 
put out of the windows’ of the house, 
under rich canopies; and'that thearms 
of the people should be piled’ beneath 
them. 

Another negociation was begun the 
next day, by the archbishop, in’ the 
Church’ del Carmime’; but it was‘ in- 
térrupted in ‘a’ ‘very tragical maniier. 
More ‘than five hundred banditti, who 
had beéh ‘Collected’ together’ by Per- 
rone, Mas” Aniélio’s associate; entered 
the” city’ by the ‘gate’ del ‘Carmine ; 
saying they had’ come’ for the service 
of the people: they ‘were welhmount- 


ed ‘and “armed. Phe shrewd ‘and ac- 
“tive "Mais" ‘Aniello’“was not longin 
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Mas’ Aniello, whiledie-was conversing, nocturnal assault., “ If,” says my 


with Perrone upon the best,method 
of disposing of the'troopss although. he 
was thenstanding on sacrediground, 
and inthe midst! of ten thousand peo- 
ple; “ but,’ says my» author, “ he 
was not» wounded, sand, some, balls 
which struck on the bosom.of his shirt, 
fell to the ground, without,doing him 
any harm; which circumstance was 
considered as a miracle performed in 
his favour by the Madonna del Car- 
mine, whose portrait hung at his 
breast.” The people immediately at- 
tacked those traitors, and a dreadful 
slaughter ensued ; their blood flowed 
in: streams before the grand altar, in 
the sacristy, and at the very feet of 
the archbishop.. Perrone was taken 
alive by Mas’ Aniello; and on being 
put to the torture, he confessed that 
he, and his troop, had been em- 
ployed by the Duke of Mattaloni 
to kill, not only the fisherman and 
his associates, but also, by a mine 
which was already dug, and charged 
with twenty-eight barrels of gunpow- 
der, to blow up all that part of the 
city ; and:even the Convent del Car- 
mine, under; which building. there 
was another mine well supphed. For 
this massacre and, destruction, when 
accomplished, he; was to,receive the 
sum of: 15,000, scudi ; a —promissory 
note for. that) amount,, given by the 
duke, was found on his, person. , Af- 
ter this confession, he and his brother 
were beheaded.;.and their heads,stuck 
upon poles,.were exhibited in the 
market-place. 

Among the banditti taken alive, 
was one, who, on being led out to ex- 
ecution, offered, on condition that his 
life was’ spared, to.reveal plots of still 
greater horror and magnitude than 
those which had heen confessed. The 
condition was agreed to, and he dis- 
closed that, on the following night, 
numerous troops of horse were to have 
come and joined the five hundred ban- 
ditti, already mentioned, and by their 
united operations, not only the above 
mines were to have been fired, but 
also others of enormous extent, (un- 
der the Piazza del Mercato), which 
contained in the whole above fifteen 
thousand lbs. of powder. The mo- 
moment.of explosion was fixed at.tre 
ore di notte ; when the greatest num- 
ber of the people would. be assembled 
together; according to, the. orders.of 
Mas’ Aniello,.to, guard. against .any 


author, with admirable sang frozd, 
« this scheme had succeeded, about 
a hundred and fifty thousand persons, 
men,. women, and children, would 
have been blown into the air, besides 
the numerous edifices, sacred and pro- 
fane, situated thereabout.” Mas’ A- 
niello immediately ordered that the 
places should be explored ; the plan, 
he said,.was too infernal for concep- 
tion; but all that had been asserted 
was verified by the search. From a- 
nother . bandit it was learned, that 
the reservoirs and canals, which sup- 
plied the most populous part of the 
city with water, were to be poisoned ; 
and, on examination, some of them 
were found to be already vitiated. 
The horrid rage, and the dreadful 
thirst for revenge, occasioned by the 
discovery of these plots, may be ima- 
gined. The people ran like furies to 
revenge themselves on their enemies, 
and retaliated on them with a re- 
morseless and indiscriminating barba- 
rity. The Duke of Mattaloni had 
taken refuge in the church of Sant 
Efremo; but no place, however holy, 
could give sanctuary to such an_ene- 
my, or arrest for a moment the dead- 
ly wrath of the populace. They broke 
its ponderous doors to splinters, and, 
rushing in, sought in every corner for 
the object of their hate. The duke, 
however, had the good fortune to es- 
cape out of the convent; he hurried 
through the city in the dress of a Ca- 
puchin Friar; got to one of the bar- 
riers, where a swift steed awaited him, 
and, vaulting into the saddle, gallop- 
ped off with the utmost speed towards 
Benevento. A cruel fate, however, 
awaited his brother, who had taken 
refuge in the monastery of Santa Ma- 
ria della Nova: he fell into the hands 
of the people, and was dragged to the 
Piazza del Ceriglio; all his prayers 
for mercy, and all his offers of im- 
mense sums for the ransom of his life, 
were disregarded ;—a young butcher 
cut off his head with a large knife. 
The people, suspecting the viceroy 
to have been deeply engaged in those 
plots, determined to treat him with- 
out. any ceremony: he was already 
deprived of provision ; they now cut 
off the aqueducts, which supplied the 
eastie. with water., His Excellency, 
in this terrible situation, wrote a let- 
ter to the Archbishop, begging him 
to treat again with the people, and to 
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say, that he ,(the,,viceroy)> solemnly 
swore. to deliversup every, one!,of-the 
conspirators, | that might fall, intothis 
hands :, but this,assertion; did not en- 
tirely. remove the. suspicions. of, the 
people.; . Mas’; Aniello, now., became 
more, than ever the object. of. popular 
adoration ;, he had. but to give orders 
and thousands rushed. to obey them: 
he directed that. the whole city should 
remain under arms to prevent a sur- 
prise from the banditti, who had join- 
ed themselves with some Spanish and 
German troops; and: he used every 
precaution, which the most consum- 
mate talent and prudence could. have 
suggested. He proclaimed the Duke 
of Mattaloni a traitor. to his King and 
country ; and offered a reward of 
30,000 scudito any person who should 
produce him, dead or alive; and then, 
dispatching thousands of desperate 
characters, among whom was one of 


his brothers, in search of their intend. . 


ed victim, the Duke,—he concluded 

the important business of this day. 

My. author begins his account. of 
the fifth: dayof the tumult, by express- 
ing; his surprise that “so much could 
be.effected by a poor fisher-boy, and 
that;such) multitudes of armed and 
irritated. people could proceed in such 
good order, under hiscommand, injur- 
ing none but those who had oppressed 
and had sought to betray and destroy 
them,—and, in this up-turning, of 
night and property, without appro- 
priating. any thing to their individual 
advantage.” 

»/The first order. issued on this day 
was, that, under pain of death, every 
man should lay aside his cloak, man- 
tle, scarf, or any part of dress under 
which,,arms,might be concealed, 
Here my ‘author remarks, very seri- 
ously, thatitwas a most strange thing 
to.see Dominicans and Carmelites, Ca- 
nons, Jesuits, and all sorts of priests; 
eyen’ the, Bishops and Archbishops, 
walking \about jstripped, of, the, most 
important.and,-sightly part of; their 
apparel, .,. This onder extended. to:tlie 
women, who, wereldirected,;to Jeave 
off \their, cloaks, aprons, Ses andito 
wear, their!;petticoats »shorter? than 
usual; so,that, if,they catried. arms be- 


neath them, they: mightbe detected: 
With faeility, o'The Jeaden-thet dubnas! 
ed: his: attention, -to the fortifying,-of, 

& streets a heiordeted ¢renohes tobe: 
dugsaad had ‘his: artillery yhounted 
ORs Cainagess . that othey might sbe, 
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moved with eas¢ toanyplaéeiof need? 
he;comm~anded the nobidity,oand per 
sons)of pxopertyyyto; deliver up ali shé 
arms jands ammunition: they;had> ai 
their possession,jand to; send: Ws many 
of theix{sexyants as they could spare; 
to assist inthe defen¢e of the ypeople;s 
On. this ‘morning; Mas’ -Aniello-also 
fixed the; prices,; at which provisions 
were to béesold, i; | 12 
The. viceroy, despairing of. effects 
ing any thing (by. other.means,,.wrote 
to the Archbishop, and. gaye-him full 
authority and competence to adjust.a 
compromise with the. people; on 
whatever conditions he might beable 
to obtain. .The people asked nothing 
more, and would accept of: nothing 
less, than they had already demand= 
ed; the Archbishop acceded. to every 
thing, and the. Viceroy signed, »the 
treaty on the terms proposed,:;, About 
four o'clock the Gardinal Archbishop 
proceeded. with, his splendid suiteyto 
read |. the. .treaty, in the -churchs del 
Carmine. Mas’, Aniello st6od>ear 
the ‘Archbishop, -while, it] ayasisread: 
He had worn until now his fisherman’s 
dress, but. te day,.he appeared, in 2 & 
rich habit. covered, with, silver, When 
the reading was,finished, the;veteraiy 
patriot Genovino, addressed the, peo- 
ple from,a pulpit, and desired, thenm 
to return thanks-to. Gods, and;the.bles4 
sed Virgin del; Carmine, foxy their, dee 
liverance: she:thentbegaw tosing ithe 
Te Deum: A Dandi 6franusicalsind 
struments, accompanied bythe orsany 
performed °that “impressive anther; 
and immense numbers of péoplej onl 
ed in it with tears’of pratitiidé?® ae 
Genovino must have felt much him- 
self; he had been, confined ;nineteen. 
years in a wretched, prison, forjhaying 
been implicated in:an, attenapt,,.made 
during the government\,of the Duke 
of Ossuna to: obtain('the same*privi- 
leges for which» ‘they! hadynow: .been 
struggling and vhe was now eighty 
years old! : ma VERE 
“When the’ Te Detitn wast ended: 
Mas’ Aniello, mounted ofA beautiful 
charger,sand withod! nakéd swordlin 
his hand) precededsothe’; carriage Jof 
thes Arehbishop towards ‘the palace, 
whére,»according! tov agréeniént;!) kei 
was ito-vhave ancdinterviewo with cthe! 
Viceroyés24E he alimbers! that ‘follows 
ect him; arid the sshouts bof apphauser 
andi congratulatiénicthaterdge omratb 
Sides, -wereiiastonishings! Wihencthe! 
procession arrivediim thésquare belt 
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fires Castello Nitovol jast by the Pon- 
tana bMediiia,! othe Captain of othe 
Wiceroyis guard» advaicedoon ‘horses 
backs butommarmeds tor meet tt sas 
luting Mas*Aniellofhe badehim wel- 
come? tothe palaeé,’where “his Ex 
cellency (he said) with ‘great pleasure 
expected ‘his artival'Mas’ ‘Aiello 
returned his’ salutation, with much 
gravity and decorum, and°then, mak- 
lig'stgns tothe people tot to move a 
step more forward, atid to‘remain si- 
lent, he stood up in ‘his‘stirrups, and 
addressed them. His speech is rather 
too long to be translated : he begins 
by congratulating the people on their 
happy deliverance, and then desires 
them ‘to say after him, who are their 
masters“ Gop !” the people shout- 
edo God.” Tur’ Maponna’ DEL 
©axrMrne.”’ The Madonna del Car- 
mine; cried‘ they.“ Kine Purr; 
Carprnav ArcubrsHor ) Firoma- 
rina ;'the Duce or Arcos!” They 
inteach'case instantly’ echoed ‘his 
words.) °oHe then drew from his breast 
the original’charters granted by Fer- 
dinand° and Charles the’ Fifth, and 
signed) by the? Viceroy the’ Duke of 
Aveos, aid’ the eotincil of state—con- 
tinting’ ina louder’ voice, 

Now We are fide, and relieved from all 
the burdens that oppressed us. For myself, 
Epretend'to nothing, and wish for nothing 
but your sood!; atid this-his Eminence the 

dchbishop (who: offered: me two hundred 
doliats; pen month forlife, ‘provided:‘I left 
your.causd and proceeded no farther), well 
knows: ,,,1 should. aegver shave quitted \my, 
poor, sailor’s, rags,.even for, a, moment, had 
I not been: compelled to do so by the Arch- 
bishop,, under, pain of, precept, and the 
funder. of, excommunication. Having 
fished up the publicliberty out of the stormy 
séa of ‘this’ afflicted’ city, T shall return to 
fish; and Sell’ my’ fish ‘as before, not re- 
serving for myself or my house so much as 
a ray ofecloth. 9: The! only thing I beg of 
you is, that, when Iam dead, and gone from 
among-you, you. will.every one of :you say 
an Ave Maria for the peace of my, soul; 
say, will you..promise me \this?—will you 
not ?-—will you not ? j 

It would be:difficult »to: match the 
pathetic eloquence of this address by 
anything that history) réeords:yand 
its dignity-is:equal te atspathos.o The 
people: shouted: sfithey, would++they 
wouldd?’ but hopédithe mdssesywould 
not: bemeeded forca dundrédisy ears! to 


cémexo oMasisAmiellos theneadviseds 
théemmnot\to lay dodwnctheirarms untik 


they seceivedia confirmation cofz ther; 
privileges and their treaty from the 
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Hineof? Spat’; ‘And by tio means't6 
triist Othe nobles, “Who ‘Were’ traitors 
and'eriemies tothe people: «On this 
stibject,”’ adds my author, “he dwelt 
a long time and’ used ‘such irreverend 
language; that out of decericy [do not 
his repeat’ words.” He then added, 
«Tam? going ‘to negotiate with his 
Excellency: you will see me again ir 
an hour, or at furthest by to-morrow 
morning’; but if I'am betrayed, and 
do not appear among you by that time, 
set fire'to the whole city. Will you 
promise°me this?” “Yes: “Yes!” 
shouted the populace, “ and’ we will 
surely do it.” , 

When’ Mas’ Aniello had’ finished 
his address, he requested the Arch- 
bishop to bless the people: his Emi- 
nence readily complied, and putting 
his head out of the carriage, with two 
motions of the cross on each side, be- 
stowed his pastoral benediction. 
Mas’ ‘Aniello then rode on, and enter- 
edthe palace through a crowd of 
soldiers, followed by the Archbishop, 
who was accompanied in his carriage 
by Genovino, Mas’ Aniello’s brother,. 
and Arpaja the new representative 
(eletto) of the people.“ They’ were 
met by the Viceroy at the foot’ of the 
great staircase: the Cardinal mtro~ 
duced Mas’ Aniello, who threw’ hin 
self at the feet’ of his’ Excellency, 
which he kissed in the’ name of thé’ 
people, thanking hin for the grace he’ 
had ‘bestowed upon them, and assur- 
ine him that he might dispose of his 
life as he thought fit. The Viceroy’ 
with great cordiality assisted’ him’ to 
rise ; told ‘him’ he had never ‘consi+ 
dered him as a criminal, aud® that’ 
he should for the future esteem’ “him 
asa friend. © It is:even’ dsserted' by 
some,” says’ my ‘atithor, with much 
caution, and a certain airof'scepticism, 
«that his’ Excellency embraced’ the 
fisher boy several times.” oF 

The viceroy then retired, with Mas" 
Aniello and ‘the Archbishop, to a pri- 
vaté! apartment, where’they remain- 
ed ‘ac¢considerable time; reasoning to4 
gether oon the affairs” of the’ city? 
Whilesthere, they/heard'-a’ dreadful 
nvisé fromthe people without, who; 
alarmreds at) Mas’ ‘Aniello’s ‘long -stay;’ 
beganito ‘suspect that’ some? harm! 
hadibefalleno him.o’To remove this’ 
suspicion, hé appeared? ata baleony 
accompanied by the Viceroy and the 
Cardinal, and)helding ont hisshand) 
cried out: “vhee Fan, sateand free? 


“* Peace, peace!” 
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The populace joyfully echoed the 
word peace, and the bells of the 
neighbouring churches began to ring ; 
but on Mas’ Aniello’s complaining of 
this, they were immediately silenced. 
To show the Viceroy the absolute 
command which he had over the peo- 
ple, he gave several extraordinary 
proofs of it; a word, the finger 
pressed on the lips, the least gesture, 
was enough to produce the most una- 
nimous and instantaneous obedience. 

It was agreed at this interview, 
that the treaty should be printed, and 
that the Viceroy and his ministers 
should, on the next Saturday, go in 
person to the Cathedral, and, after it 
was read, solemnly swear to observe 
every article which it contained, and 
to use all their efforts to have it con- 
firmed by the King. The Viceroy 
gave orders to the Commissary-gene- 
ral to obey Mas’ Aniello, who was 
now created Captain-general of the 
city, in all things; and when Mas’ 
Aniello took leave, his Excellency 
gave the powerful plebeian a rich 
gold chain worth 3000 scudi. Mas’ 
Aniello would have refused this last 
compliment, but the Archbishop in- 
sisted on his accepting of it.. The 
next morning Mas’ Aniello appeared 
in public, giving orders, and passing 
judgment in his usual sailor’s dress. 
As ajudge, lie was violent,but seldom 
unjust ; he frequently exhibited great 
perspicacity ; and he was not unfre- 
quently mild and merciful ; excepting 
always when the friends or family of 
Mattaloni were concerned, in which 

_case he was uniformly severe. He 
sent the Viceroy a plentiful supply of 
provisions, and placed immense sums, 
which had fallen into his hands, in 
the royal treasury. The Viceroy and 
his wife.sent, in return, many costly 
presents, such as rich robes and gold 
chains: “ a circumstance,” says my 
author, ‘ which in future ages -will 
scarcely be believed ; but which is 
yet most historically true.” On the 
next day, which was the Saturday 
appointed, the treaty was read in 
great form by the Secretary-general 
of the Neapolitan nation: the Vice- 
roy and his ministers swore to observe 
it, and to procure its confirmation 
from his Majesty the King of Spain ; 
after which the Te Deum was sung, 
and then Mas’ Aniello began a long 
speech, in which he declared the up- 
rightness of his intentions, and men- 
Honed his determination of returning 
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to his original occupation, as soon as 
the confirmation should arrive from 
Spain; but till then he was resolved 
to keep all the power which he had 
obtained. Printed copies of the treaty 
were posted up in all the public places 
in the city. The joy ef the people was 
excessive, and with the imprudence 
natural to an unthinking mob, they 
would have thrown aside their wea-~ 
pons, but this Mas’ Aniello strictly 
prohibited, commanding every man 
to be in arms, as before, for the pub- 
lic safety. 

From this day, the glory of Mas’ 
Aniello grew dim: he began to feel 
the intoxicating nature of his situa- 
tion: his head seemed to turn giddy, 
and his prudence forsook him: his 
orders, no longer wise and decisive, 
were frequently countermanded ; 
from a firm but humble democrat, he 
became all at once a fierce and impe- 
rious tyrant. His judgments were 
frequently capricious and blocdy ; in 
short, he seemed no longer the same 
man, and even his brother-in-law 
was heard to say, that Mas’ Aniello 
had gone mad; and that, if he did not 
desist from so many executions and 
conflagrations, he would himself as- 
sassinate him. On Sunday evening 
Mas’ Aniello appeared to be com- 
pletely delirious; all his words and 
actions were those of a madman: 
here my author says, “ it was the 
opinion of most people that his intellects 
had been deranged by a drugged li- 
quor, given him for that purpose by 
the Viceroy.” On Monday, the mad 
tricks he played had in them much of 
the comic and ridiculous, but more of 
the frightful and tragical. Heads 
were struck off in dozens at his ap- 
proach ; he treated the first noble- 
men of the land with the greatest in- 
dignity, and quarrelled with, and 
even beat, his coadjutors, the able 
Arpaja, and the venerable Genovino. 
In the evening, he complained of a 
dreadful pain in his head, saying a 
fire was burning his brain, and he 
threw himself, dressed as he was, 
into the sea; when he came out he 
was secured, put in irons and con- 
ducted to his house. On the same 
evening, Genovino and Arpaja, des- 
pairing of his recovery, entirely aban- 
doned him, and-retiring to the Cas- 
tello Nuovo concerted a plan with the 
Viceroy, to deprive Mas’ Aniello of 
his power, and to make him prisoner 
for life. Before they proceeded to 
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attempt at alienating the. people from 
‘him, they stipulated that hislife should 
be spared on account.of the good he 
had done: and that the treaty which 
fe had made should be punctually 
observed. 

The next morning was the festival 
of the Virgin of Carmine: Mas” Ani- 
ello, who had just broken loose from 
his irons, entered that crowded church 
a few minutes before the Archbishop, 
who was, on that day, to celebrate 
grand mass. When the Archbishop 
entered, Mas’ Aniello approached 
him, crying in a tone of despair, “ I 
see the people begin to forsake me 
and wish to betray me: be it so; I 
only desire for mine and for the peo- 
ple’s consolation, that a solemn pro- 
cession, in which the Viceroy, his 
Ministers, and the Authorities of the 
city may form a part, should be made 
on this day to the shrine of this most 
holy Virgin. Having to die, I shall 
in this manner die contentedly.” 

When the Cardinal was proceeding 
to perform the religious ceremonies, 
Mas’ Aniello ascended a pulpit, and, 
taking a crucifix im his hand, con- 
jured the people to remember all that 
he had done for them, and not to 
abandon him. He spoke for some 
time in' a very sane manner, ‘and 
seemed to have recovered his former 
eloquence and reason; but, on seeing 
the eyes of the people either averted, 
or tuned, on, him with anger and 
contempt, and,that even his. body 
guards. were forsaking him, he lost 
all command. of himself, and burst 
out into delirious ravings. ‘The Car- 
dinal, who was thus interrupted in 
his services, dispatched some monks 
to make. Mas’ Aniello descend: he 
offered, no resistance, indeed he was 
incapable of making any, for he had 
exhausted himself, and large drops 
of sweat were rolling down his face. 
By the order of the Archbishop he 
was carried to the dormitory of the 
monks and laid upon a bed. 

The religious ceremonies were fi- 
nished; and the Archbishop retired 
from the church. to, his palace... In 
the meantime Mas’ Aniello, haying 
changed his dress, which, was met 
with perspiration, » went, from. the 
dormitory. into_a little saloon that had 
a. balcony, overlooking. the »sea; he 
Was HARB over. this, to, catch, the 
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cooling air, when some gentlemen, 
accompanied by a great. number of 
armed men,, entered the church, cry- 
ing “Long live the King of Spain, 
and ‘let no. one. under pain of death 
obey, Mas’ Aniello any, longer!” 
From the church they passed. into the 
cloisters,, pretending to wish to nego- 
tiate with Mas’ Aniello. When he 
heard his name called, he came.un- 
dauntedly forward to meet them, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Here Lam, my friends.” 
In that moment, four. arquebuses, 
each loaded with ten square, balls, 
were discharged at the fated. vic- 
tim,—who,, uttering the words, “ un- 
grateful traitors!” rolled a corpse a 
the feet of his assassins. A butcher, 
who was passing by, was called in to 
cut offhis head; which, having placed 
on a spear, the murderers entered the 
church where above eight thousand 
people were assembled, and thence 
they went into the market-place, 
crying ‘“ Mas’ Aniello is dead—long 
live Tait King of Spain,—and. let no 
one mention the name of Mas’ Ani- 
ello.” 

The spectacle of the bleeding head 
of their leader, and the discharge of 
afew arms without ball, were suffi- 
cient to dis sperse that mob. which, had 
for ten days been absolute masters, of 
the, city: . they, retired,,. without,,,so 
much as, striking a, blow .to, avenge 
the death of a man who had procured 
them such immense benefits. 

The body ,of Mas  Aniello...was 
thrown, into one. of the fosses,of, the 
city, and his brothers, and sisters, 
wite, mother, and every relative found 
in Naples, were, taken prisoners, and 
confined in, the castle,;,to ingratiate 
himself with the people, the Viceroy, 
however, very; soon, gave; orders,,for 
their release. 

On the evening of, the same, day in 
which. Mas’. Aniello, was: killed, the 
Viceroy. had the privileges of Charles 
the fifth again read with much solem- 
nity, the, market. place; aud,again 
swore, strictly to.observe, every, article 
of them,.as,well.as of the, treaty,he 
had..made..., The.,people,.-were, con- 
tented, and. in the cries of long live the 
King of Spain, and the Dukelof Arcas, 
and “wath the.prospect.of cheap bread, 
fruitsand.oil, :fangot she il-fated,Mas’ 
Aniello, almost eones f his badlys was 
cold. » 
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CROLY’S ANGEL OF THE: WORLD® ! oW 


There is a wild, and at the same 
time, a wilful power, visible in the 
contents of this volume, the ¢ffects 
of which are very striking. It is a 
kind of power in which may originate 
high and ennobling poetry ; and which, 
on the other hand, may produce the 
mere semblance of poetry, decked out 
in a gorgeous attire of words. and 
phrases :—1 


its result may also hea 
blending of these two together, which 
shall, in some measure, neutralise 
the peculiar qualities of both: adding 
to the value of the one what it takes 
from that of the other—lifting mere 
words from the level to which they 
belong, and bringing down high 
poetry from the elevation at which 
it ought to remain—thus forming a 
compound, which, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, is suspended between heaven 
and earth, without belonging to ei- 
ther. 

We state it as a characteristic of 
the kind of power in question, that it 
has a tendency to produce these re- 
sults ; and, accordingly, we find them 
all in the volume before us:—high 
poetry, embodied in simple expres- 
sions--gorgeous phrases, clothing and 
giving apparent substance to mere 
shadows.—These blend together and 
form a mental picture, the contem- 
plation of which is certainly highly 
stimulating. Yet we would caution 
Mr. Croly, in the most friendly spirit, 
to give due care and cultivation to 
the gifts which have been bestowed 
upon him: with these they may and 
will produce flowers worthy to bloom 
in the Eden of imagination ; but with- 
out these, they will inevitably start up 
into a luxuriant overgrowth of para- 
site weeds, which will not only cling 
round the real flowers that may grow 
in their neighbourhood, and drag 
them to the ground, but will at once 
impoverish and poison the naturally 
rich soil from which they spring. 

To come at once to the two tales 
before us,—they certainly evince very 
considerable talents for poetry—par- 
ticularly Srpastran,—which we like 
better than the ANGEL OF THE WORLD 
—though it is probable that in this 
particular we differ from the author 


himself.—In both thestales; however}: 
there is, joined to:an indistinetness 
of purpose; and! what ~we- could cal. 
most believe to be a studied obscurity 
of manner and) expression,—great' af- 
fluence of thought and language,, and. 
vast force and. facility both of con- 
ception and execution. 

The subject of the tale which 
stands first in the volume, was, we 
venture to think, chosen entirely on 
account of facilities it offered for the 
lisplay of the writer’s powers ;—for, 
asa story, it is without any of those 
qualities that are of themselves cal- 
culated to attract and fix the reader’s 
attention. It is taken from a fiction 
of Mohammed’s, intended to show the 
ill effects of wine. We. shall give 
specimens as we proceed in describ- 


ing the story. The scene is in Arabia; 


the time, the first day of the first 
year of the Hegira. The opening “of 
the poem may be taken as a fair. ex- 
ample of its general. style—at once 
gorgeous, picturesque, and poetical. 


There’s glory on thy mountains; ‘proud 
Bengal, 

When on their temples bursts ‘the mori! 
ing sun! 

There’s glory on thy silver-tower'd walls 

Proud Ispahan, beneath his burning noon ! 

There’s glory—when his golden. course.is 
done, 

Proud Istamboul, upon thy waters blue! 

But fall’n Damascus, thine was beauty’s 
throne, 

In morn, and noon, and evening’s purple 
dew, 

Of all from Ocean’s marge to mighty Him- 

malu. 


East of the city stands a lofty mount, 

Its brow with lightning delved and rent 
in sunder ; 

And through the fragments rolls a little 
fount, 

Whose channel bears the blast of fire and 
thunder : 

And there has many a pilgrim come to 
wonder ; 

For there are flowers unnumber’d blos- 
soming, 

With but the bare and calcined marble 
under ; , 

Yet in all Asia no such colours spring, 

No such. perfumes as in that. mountain’s 


rocky ring. 


* 1 Vol 8vo. London: Warren, Bond-street, 1820. 
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Upon this mount the ANGEL oF Of seeming flute, and horn, and golden 
Tue Wonrvp had fixed his throne! of string, 
judgment; sent thither by the Pro- That slowly rose, and o’er the Mount hung 
hovering. 


phet to await the hour 

‘That saw m dust Arabia’s idols hurl’d— 

Then tothe skies again his wing should be 
unfurl’d. 


This consummation has at length 
arrived : 


The sun was slowly sinking to the west, 

Payilion’d with a thousand glorious dyes ; 

The turtle-doves were winging to the 
nest 5 

Along the mountain’s soft declivities, 

The fresher breath of flowers began to 
rise, 

Like incense, to that sweet departing sun; 

Low sank the city’s hum, the shepherd’s 
cries : 

A. moment, and the lingering disk was 
gone; 

A moment, and th’ impatient Angel’s task 

was done. 


Surely there are great delicacy and 
beauty in this last quotation. The 
Angel, impatient of his prolonged 
sojourn upon the earth, now prepares 
to take flight to his native skies. We 
may instance the last of the following 
stanzas as displaying more richness of 
imagination, and delicacy of fancy, 
than any other of the poem. The lan- 
guage and versification, too, are wor- 
thy of the thoughts and images, which 
they aid and illustrate. The first also 
is very sweet, 

Oft had he gazed upon that lovely vale, 

But never gazed with gladness such as 

now ; 

When on Damascus’ roofs. and turrets 

pale 

He saw the solemn sunlight’s fainter 

glow, 

He heard the Tmauns’ sacred voice below 

Swell like a silver trumpet on the air, 

The vintagers’ sweet song, the camels’ 


low, 
As home they stalk’d from pasture, pair 
by pair, 
Flinging long giant shadows in the sunset 
glare. 
He raised his sceptre, and a rush of 
plumes 
Shook the thick dew-drops from the roses’ 
dyes ; 
And, as embodying of their waked per- 
fumes, 
A sudden crowd of forms, with lightning 
eyes, 
And flower-crown’d hair, and cheeks of 
Paradise, 


Circled the bower of beauty on the wing, 
And the rich air was fill’d with sympho- 
nies 


The angel is now on the’ point of 
departing ; his wings are spread for 
flight ; when’ a female pilgrim’ ap= 
pears on the steps of his pavilion, and 
he delays his departure for a moment, 
to hear her tale. It isa tale of woe ; 
the angel pities and relieves her; 
and is again about to depart—when 
she lifts her veil; and then his temp= 
tations and dangers begin. The whole 
of the description which follows, 
though without much originality, is 
highly creditable to the writer’s taste. 
It is very elegantly written. 


The weeper raised the veil: a ruby lip 

First dawn’d: then glow’d the young 
cheek’s deeper hue, 

Yet delicate as roses when they dip 

Their odorous blossoms in the morning 
dew. 

Then beam’d the eyes, twin stars of liv+ 
ing blue ; 

Half shaded by the curls of glossy hair, 

That turned to golden as the light wind 
threw 

Their clusters inthe western golden glare, 

Yet was her blue eye dim, for tears were 

standing there. 


He look’d upon her, and. her hurried 
gaze 

Was at his look dropp’d instant.on the 
ground ; 

But o’er her cheek of beauty rushed a. 
blaze, 

Her bosom heaved aboveits silken bound, 

As if the soul had felt some sudden 


wound. 

He looked again; the cheek was deadly 
pale ; 

The bosom sank with one long sigh pro- 
found; 


Yet still one lily hand upheld her veil, 
And one still press’d her heart—that. sigh 
told all its tale. 


She stoop’d and from the thicket pluck’d 
a flower, 

Kiss’d it with eager lip, then with faint 
hand 

Laid it upon the bright step of the bower 5 

Such was the ancient custom of the land. 

Her sighs were richer than the rose they 
fann’d, 

The breezes swept it to the Angel’s feet ; 

Yet even that sweet boon, twas Hea- 
ven’s command, 

He must not touch, from her tho’ doubly 
sweet, 

No earthly gift must stain that hallow’d 

judgment-seat. 


The angel, however, permits him- 
272 
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self to transgress the rule: he takes 
the flower, and receives the first warn- 
ing against his guilty weakness. It is 
given in the form of an image or vi- 
sion, which he sees in the waves of a 
Mirage that occurs at the moment. 
This, and the other warnings which 
take place at intervals of the story, 
are made the vehicle for very striking 
descriptions of several of the extraor- 
dinary phenomena which occur in 
eastern climes, viz. this of the mirage, 
and also the Simoom, the Aurora Bo- 
realis, &c.—To continue the story,— 


The Angel’s heart was thrill’d—but that 
touch’d flow’r, 

Now opening, breathed such fragrance 
subtly sweet, 

That he still held it,—felt it overpower 

His soul he ventured not her eye to 
meet, 

But gazed upon the small unsandal’d feet 

That shone like silver on the floor of rose. 

At length he raised his glance ;—the veil’s 
light net 

Had floated backwards from her pencil’d 
brows, 

Her eye was fix’d in melancholy, mild re- 

pose. 


A simple Syrian lyre was on her breast, 

And on her lip the voice hung murmur- 
ing 

An evening hymn, which from the moun- 
tain’s crest 

The Angel oft had heard the shepherds 
sing. 

She paused,—her white hand floated o’er 
the string, 

Like the Aurelia o’er the hyacinth’s bell, 

Like lilies waving in the airs of Spring, 

Then woke its inmost soul’s enchanting 
swell. 

The thunder nearer roll’d:—the Angel 

heard no peal. 


He heard not even the strain, tho’ it had 
changed 

From the calm sweetness of the holy 
hymn : 

His thoughts from depth to depth uncon- 
scious ranged, 

Yet all within was dizzy, strange, and 
dim ; 

A mist seem’d spreading between Hea- 
ven and him ; 


He sat absorb’d in dreams ; a search- 
ing tone 
Came on his ear, oh how her dark: eyes 
swim 
Who breath’d that echo of a heart un- 
done, 
The song of early joys, delicious, dear, and 
gone ! 


This is very sweet, delicate, and 
pathetic poetry ;—but it vexes‘us to 
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see it wasted away upon beings to- 
wards whom we can feel no sympa- 
thy ;—upon a demon whom we ought 
to hate, and an angel whom we can- 
not love. In fact, this total absence 
of human interest is the capital de- 
fect of the poem. After this, occur 
some excellent descriptive passages, 
picturing the surrounding scenery as 
viewed from the mountain on which 
they stand. These are succeeded by 
the Angel’s second step towards 
guilt.— 


——__———A sudden thought 

Struck to his dreaming heart that made it 
heave : 

Was he not there in Paradise ? 


Might he not be happy even on 
earth with her? And could he be 
happy even in heaven without her >— 
this calls forth the second warning in 
the form of the Simoom and sand- 
storm, which are very vividly de- 
scribed. The Angel recognizes these 
repeated warnings, but is unable to 
resist the witcheries of the enchant- 
ress. At length, she offers him wine 
—forbidden wine. He drinks; and 
then comes the last warning, in the 
shape of the Aurora Borealis, in the 
midst of which a form appears, in the 
sky :— 

It opens, but who sits upon that throne? 

The Angel knew the punisher of sin: 

Check’d on his lip the self-upbraiding 

groan, 
Strain’d with wild arms his love, and joy’d 
to be undone. 


And once, ’twas but a moment, on her 
cheek 

He gave a glance, then sunk his hurried 
eye, 

And press’d it closer on her dazzling 
neck : 

But eyen in that swift gaze he could espy 

A look that made his heart’s blood back- 
wards fly. 

Was it a dream?—there echoed in his 
ear 

A stinging tone—a laugh of mockery ! 

It was a dream—it must be. Oh! that 
fear, 

When the heart longs to know, what it is 

death to hear. 


He glanced again—her eye was upward 
still, 

Fix’d on the stooping of that burning car}; 

But thro’ his bosom shotanarrowy thrill, 

Tosee its solemn, stern, unearthly glare; 

She stood a statue of sublime despair, ° 

But on her lip gat scorn.—His spirits 
froze,—— 
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His footstep reel’d,—his wan lip gasp’d 
for air ; 
She felt his throb,—and o’er him stoop’d 
with brows 
As evening sweet, and kiss’d him with a 
lip of rose. 
Again she was all beauty, and they stood 
Still fonder clasp’d, and gazing, with 
the eye 
Of famine gazing on the poison’d food 
That it must feed on, or abstaining die. 
Still the Angel will not quit the ob- 
ject of his guilty love; and at last she 
persuades him, that by revealing to 
her certain mystic words, they may 
both be saved from the wrath of the 
Avenger. He knows that this is “ the 
sin of sins;” and yet the effects of 
the fatal draught, conspiring with her 
form and voice, tempt him—and he 
repeats them. In an instant all is 
over :— 


He spake the words of might—the thunder 
gave reply ! 

Away ! Away! the sky is one black cloud, 

Shooting the lightnings down in spire on 


spite. 
* * Fs aK # * 


He closed his eyes. 

A voice burst o’er him, solemn as the tone 

Of the last trump,—he glanc’d upon the 
skies, 

He saw what shook his soul with sorrow, 
shame, surprise. 


Th’ Enchantress stood before him ; two 
broad plumes 

Spread from her shoulders on the bur- 
then’d air ; 

Her face was glorious still, but love’s 
young blooms 

Had vanish’d for the hue of bold despair ; 

A. fiery circle crown’d her sable hair ; 

And, as she look’d upon her prostrate 
prize, 

Her eyeballs shot around a meteor glare, 

Her form tower’d up at once to giant 
s1ze 5 

"T'was Esxis, king of Hell’s relentless so- 

vereignties ! 


The guilty Angel is condemned to 
continue an exile from his native hea- 
ven, “till Earth is Paradise ;” and 
the poem ends—but without our learn- 
ing very distinctly what immediately 
becomes of this victim of weakness 
and temptation. 

We have thus, in going through 
the story of this poem, suffered it in 
a great measure to describe itself. It 
is but justice to ourselves to add, that 
we have, both for our own and the 
reader's gratification, contrived to se- 
lect what appear to us to be the best 
and most characteristic passages ; 
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and we have no doubt they will ap- 
pear to the reader fully to bear out 
all we have said in favour of the 
author’s powers. 

Sebastian, the second poem in this 
volume, is a tale of high romance ; 
and though told even more obscurely 
than the first, is yet much more va- 
luable, both as an evidence of the au= 
thor’s general powers, and as a me~ 
dium for the introduction of much 
more of various and interesting sce= 
nery, and of human character and 
passion. The opening is at once 
graceful and vigorous. 


Thou land of love and loveliness, what 
dreams 

Of pomp, and beauty, and old chivalry 

Haunt the green borders of thy mighty 
streams, 

Imperial Spain! Years and long ages fly, 

Leaving the palace and the mountain tower 

Buried beneath their purple bed of rose ; 

But still thy morn in dewy brightness 
glows, 

Still falls thy eve the same enchanted hour ; 

The same pure splendour lightens from thy 
moon, 

Rolling along that boundless upper flood, 

Whose waves are clouds, her solemn-moy- 
ing throne. 

And prouder still, the heart is unsubdued 

That made thee from the cuirass’d Roman 
wring 

With naked hands his jewell’d coronal ; 

And tore the sceptre from the Moslem king, 

Sending him, from Granada’s ivory hall, 

To make with fox and wolf his rocky lair, 

And perish in the Alpuxarras bare. 


The tale commences by a descrip= 
tion of the pomp and pageantry at< 
tendant on the solemn ceremony of 
dedicating the daughter of a Spanish 
noble to heaven. 


A white flag floated from the convent tower, 

And soon were busy hands in every bower, 

Culling the lily and the eglantine, 

In their first dews, to wreathe round stall 
and shrine ; 

And soon peal’d out, in rich and distant 
thunder, 

The tolling of the convent’s far-famed bell, 

Filling the air above, around, and under, 

With the deep music of its mighty swell. 

For on this high and holy day, at noon, 

Princely Sidonia’s daughter was to wear 

The robe, that, like the shroud, when once 
put on, 

Leaves the wild heart no more to hope or 
fear. 


The cavalcade, as it approaches 
from the gates of Valencia to the con« 
vent, situated on a mountain in the 
neighbourhood, is vividly and richly 
pictured forth. Immediately that the 
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rites are concluded, the scene changes 
to, the palace of Sidonia, where his 
other, daughter is about to wed Se- 
bastian. 


“Now down the mountain’s side, that splen- 
did wave 

“Of beauty and bright chivalry is rushing, 

‘To where Sidonia’s palace gates are flush- 
im 

Tn the aH setting of the summer sun. 

In the midst of the festivities at- 
tendant on the preparations for these 
nuptials, the lady’s steed takes fright, 
and she is killed !—This is a strange 
and rather revolting incident. Indeed 
it will occur to the reader, that all 
this part of the poem is awkwardly 
introduced ; and it is, besides, per- 
fectly gratuitous, and unnecessary to 
the after purposes of the story. 

It appears that Sebastian had not 
Joved Maria ;—and after a cold and 
formal tribute of tears to her grave, 
he departs to join the war that was 
then raging between Charles of Aus- 
tria, and the grandson of Louis XIV. 
who were struggling for the succes- 
sion:'to the Spanish crown. The ef- 
fects of this war on the face of Spain 
are described in lines of great pathos 
and elegance. 


‘Her heaven and earth were changed; the 
crystal well 

‘Was now'a grave, a purple pit of slain ; 

The hamlet was a waste, the forest cell 

Was now the pining peasant’s chilling lair ; 

Along the thymy slope, where gentle eyes 

Oft watched the rising of the evening star, 

Signal of loye, and lover’s melodies, 

Now shot at eve the burning chapel’s glare. 


Sebastian collects his father’s fol- 
lowers, and eagerly takes part in these 
wars, until the evening of a meditated 
attack on Granada: 

On that last eve 
There was a banquet in Valverdé’s halls, 
The city’s noblest name. 


At this banquet he encounters a 
mysterious being in a moorish garb, 
who, after attracting and fixing his 
attention, escapes through the crowd 
and is lost. ‘The following passage, 
though not without defects, is w- 
doubtedly given. in a highly poetical 
spirit. 

Sebastian wander’d forth; the garden, air 
Rush’d on his cheek, nor cool’d the fever 
there ; 

He apes breath. A sparry fountain 
SSN jer akin, 

ts waters ii the’ moddnlighte {Ony its ov6t 
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His face, so’ Sad, so’ pales so beautiful; 

Fix’d on the moon; that in herzenith height 

Pour’d on his naked brow a:flood:of light : 

Shrined, moveless,; silent, in:the splendid 
beam, nial 

He look’d the marble Genius of the stream. 

Silence all round; jbut, when. the night 
wind sway’d, 

Or some roused bird dash’d fluttering thro” 
the shade, 

For those he had no ear; the starry vault, 

The grove, the fount, but fed one whelming 
thought, 

Time, fate, the earth, the glorious heaven 
above, 

Breathed but one mighty dream,—that 
dream was love. 


The following is, perhaps, still 
finer in itself ; but the turn of thought 
is not original. It describes the effect 
produced in Sebastian’s spirit by a 
supposed gleam of hope. 


Delicious fantasy! the thought was balm ; 

His heart, his eye in sudden rapture swam. 

Nature was charm’d to him. He ‘could 
have talk’d 

With every star, that in its glory walk’d. 

Hope had put life in all unliving things ; 

He hung above the fountain’s rippling 


springs, 

And heard them: echo joy ;ithe bud in- 
branch’d 

That his light pressure on» the /streainlet 
launch’d, 


Bounded in joy ; his deep and/burning sigh 

Rose thro’ the vine-leaves! that gave sweet 
reply. 

A sudden meteor sail’d across. the heaven, 

He hail’d its ‘sign; to him}! to him twas 
given, 

Omen of joy, bright promise of bright years. 


Sebastian is waked from this, ec- 
Stacy by the sound of a sudden bugle. 


He started from his dream. The yellow 


dawn ' 

Wanderd along night’s borders, like the 
fawn, 

First Bore Srom its dappled mother’s 
side. 


He joins the battle long wished’ for, 
but now no longer welcome—storms 
the gates of Granada—and is borne 
away wounded. He is attended by 
a young peasant who had ‘followed 
the camp, and quickly recovers from 
his wounds. | 


‘One evening as the sun was setting sweet, 
Making ats rays. accoronet forsthehill;! 


he, has, wandered forth. beneath the 
walls; ofthe Alhambra, when hisat~ 
tention is/attracted:by-a voice which 


ssingsysomé touching lines» % The min- 
ustrels isimo where’ towbe! sdengiand, 
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vexed and bewildereds,Sebastian.en- . Thy. course was bright, bold, treach’rous, 
ters! thes walls ofthe Alhambra.—In —and "tis o’er, | 
this ‘part» of the! poem there! occtirs The spear and, Gee ae ant a gone ; 
igome’ very powerful and splendid Silence is now sole monarch on thy throne. 
writing. There is a proud, pompous, and 
In this particular’style ‘of composi- at the same time, melancholy flow in 
tion it might be difficult to point out, the versification of these passages, 
any where in modern poetry, two which blends very harmoniously with 
finer passages than the following:— the feelings and associations called 
forth by the thoughts and imagery ;— 
Palace of beauty ! where the Moorish Lord, and they cannot fail to give a strong 
King of the bow, the bridle, and the sword, impression of the writer’s powers. 
Sat like a Genie in the diamond’s blaze. To pursue the story :— 
Oh! to have seen thee in the ancient days, ; 
When at thy morning gates the coursers Sebastian wandered on ; he had no thought, 
stood, No eye for earthly glories ; had that spot 
The ‘¢ thousand,” milk-white, Yemen’s 2ecen Paradise he would have wandered on. 
fiery blood, Twice, in threading the mighty 
In pearl and ruby harness’d for the king; — mazes of that palace, he encounters 
And lip oy portals pour’d the gorgeous the form of which he is in search ; 
OOC P ee Eee a : pis a 
Of jewell’d Sheik and Emir, hastening, pier Na Bee pei ae (cane 
Before the sky the dawning purple show’d, 7 a bie aii sia es) (ogee 
heir turbans at the Caliph’s feet to fling. hie and indistinct colloquy takes 
Lovely thy morn,—thy evening lovelier still, Pace Yetween Sebastian and his pea- 
When at the waking of the first blue star Sant attendant ; during which we 
That trembled on the Atalaya hill, have the first notice that Floranthe, 
The splendours of the trumpet’s voice arose, who had taken the veil at the com- 
rilliant and bold, and yet nosound of war; mencement of the story, had left her 
It summon’d all thy beauty from repose, convent immediately after the fatal 
The shaded slumber of the burning noon. catastrophe of her sister, and had not 
Then in the:slant) sun all thy fountains ince been heard of. It had been:re- 
sgl Mecano ike yorted, that she had left. it accom- 
Shooting the sparkling column from the vase 1. if 1 Ai eh cae 
Of crystal cool, and falling im a haze panes y ¢ D#EF a8 SATO a 
Ofrainbow hues:on floors of porphyry the Perkin Sebastian, in order 
Andithe rich bordering beds of every bloom shield her from this obloquy, now 
That breathes to African or Indian sky. confesses that he was that page; and 
Jarnation, tuberose, thick anemone, endeavours to excite Sebastian’s sym- 
Pure lily, that its virgin head low waved pathy towards her. But Sebastian 
Beneath the fountain drops, yet still would expresses himself indignantly  re- 
nae) . specting her conduct, and the collo- 
Like hearts by love and destiny enslaved, quy ends. The next morning the 
That at a ee Ser yet will seck nace ig missing, and is seen.no more ; 
aa basen (ia bigall' and Sebastian on revisiting: the pa- 
hen was the harping of the minstrels heard, ladhot Sidornial frastt ‘ B h 
In the deep arbours, or the regal hall, Bice 2 tae ey WEP atleast al 
Hushing the tumult. of the festival, ter of that Nobleman had returned. 
When the pie bard his kindling eyeball She came in purity, but came to die. 
rear’¢ : 
SOI Sees aa elories _ The reader must have. already an- 
* * * * * « ticipated that Vloranthe, the page, 
Where are thy pomps, Alhambra, earthly and the Moorish unknown, are one 
sun and the same.—While relating, or 
That had no rival, and no second.?-gone!, rather, confessing her story,: (secret- 
Thy, glory down the areh of time hasroll’d, ly, with her dying breath, as she be- 
Like the great day-star to the ocean dim, lieves) she is overheard by Sebastian, 
The billows ef the ages o’er thee swim, who recognises ‘* his lost, his lovely, 
Gloomy and fathomless ; thy tale is told. his’ beloved.”— The lady recovers ; 
ki here is thy horn of battle that butblown and thé tale now ends by the lovers 
rought every chief of Afric fromhis thréne; Hele escent aOR BYE ek HB HRT I 
Broughtevery spearof Afric fromthe, wall ; 3 ‘e: 4 i ; Too paisa 
Brought eyery charger barded from the stall, united ald Made Nappy. 
Till all its’ tribes sat mounted’on “the shore 3 Upon : the. whole, WE close these 
Waiting the waving of thy torch to pottr poems with a very favourable im- 
The living deluge othe’ fields of Spain.  Presstonyof the writer's talents, Me is 
~fiQueen of earth's loveliness} thereavas a Stain’,/,eyidently;a -person of\ia, mostelepant 
joWpon thy brdws+the stéin ofiguilt and gore, and accomplished mind,igvho feels 
a a aaare a Loti 
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that he cannot better display his ele- detract from, or qualify, the praises 
gancies and accomplishments than by with which we have accompanied the 
writing poetry: and when we add, foregoing extracts; but merely as the 
that this is the reason of his choosing least obnoxious mode of expressing, 
so to employ himself, we do not say that the evidences of display perhaps 
it invidiously, or with any view to abound in them a little too much. 


STOKE HILLS. 


Ir may be lovely from the height 

Of Skiddaw’s summit, moss’d and grey, 
To feed the inexhausted sight 

On the,magnificent array 

Which such a prospect must display :— 
On Keswick’s lowly, peaceful vale — 

On Derwent-water’s scatter’d isles — 

On torrents, bright with morning’s smiles, 
Or mark’d by mist-wreathes pale. 


Z never gaz’d on such a scene; 
Yet, if I give my fancy wings, 
{ half could think I there had been 
By force of her imaginings ;— 
She in such witching beauty brings 
‘The landscape to my mental eye, 
I feel almost as if I stood 
In its romantic solitude, 
Beneath a cloudless sky. 
But not in the ideal bliss 
Of such a fascinating hour, 
Hath scenery sublime as this 
Where lakes expand, and mountains tower,— 
Upon my heart so deep a power, 
Or wakes in it such tender thrills,— 
As when, immers’d in busy thought, 
And reveries by Memory brought, 


I stand upon Stroxr Hits. 


It is not that the landscape there 

Can vie with Skiddaw’s ampler scope ; 
Nor can Stoke Hills, though soft and fair, 

With Cumbria’s giant mountain cope: 

What see you, standing on their slope,— 
Or loftiest eminence—to fill 

The eye with rapture, or the mind 

With transports—that you might not find 
On many another hill >— 


Nothing !—below, indeed, may be, 
And is, extending far and wide, 
A prospect beautiful, which He 
Who has most frequently descried, 
Still finds with many a charm supplied, 
And lingers, as if loth to leave it ;— 
Whether it bask in morning’s glow, 
Or evening’s shades, succeeding slow, 
Of sotter charms bereave it. 


But a mere town, a pond, a river, 
And meadows, sprinkled o’er with trees, 
Whose light leaves in the sunshine quiver 
When stirr’d by each low rustling breeze, 
Such objects, though they well may please 
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A heart that unto beauty clings ; 
Yet could not, of themselves, excite 
Emotions—dearer than delight, 
The well-known prospect brings. 


O! nothing is more true than this ;— 
It is not through the eye alone, 
We gather either bale or bliss 
From scenes which it may gaze upon:— 
Their sweetest tint, their deepest tone, 
That which most maddens, or endears, 
Is shed on them by thoughts and feelings 
Which rise, at Memory’s still revealings, 
From dreams of former years! 


The scenes that met our early gaze, 
The very turf we trod on then, 

The trees we climb’d ;—as fancy strays 
Back to those long past hours again, 
Revive, and re-appear, as when 

The soul with sorrow kept no strife ; 
But, in its first imaginings, 
Unfurl’d its own elastic wings, 

And sprang to Light, and Life. 


Can even the bright and fairy dreams 
Of Fiction, wrought in Poesy ; 

Or visions, with which Fancy teems, 

Of Love, in Love’s idolatry,— 
Compare with childhood’s memory ? 

No !—these, even when most pure their birth, 
Have something, in their loveliest guise, 
Which half instinctively implies 

They are of lower earth. 


But the soul is not :—some indeed 

Have said that ere on earth it came, 
(As by a Power Divine decreed) 

To animate this mortal frame, 

It pre-existed, still the same :— 
And more will own to man is given 

A spirit, whose young life within, 

Ere tamper’d with by conscious sin, 
Was fed by thoughts from heaven! 


And its first joys, and hopes, and fears 
* Jp 2 ? 
Were such as never more can meet 

A parallel in after years ;— 

Well may their memories be sweet ! 
*Tis more than earthly bliss to greet 
~ . > . . 

Even a silent thought—which brings 
Some token, by its soothing powers, 
It,comes back from those happier hours 

With healing on its wings. 


Then wonder not that J prefer 
Such scene to Skiddaw’s prouder height ; 
It is a still interpreter 
Of more than meets the outward sight :— 
I look through vistas far more bright, 
More beauteous than creation gives ; 
And feel, when plac’d on such a spot, 
My spirit’s present griefs forgot, 
As in THE Past it lives! 
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Ws shall have recourse to the live- 
ly and elegant work, whose title is 
subjoined in a note, for matter for two 
articles, which the readers of our ma- 
gazine, we are sure, will have much 
gratification in perusing. The first 
will comprehend the Island of Sicily 
——the cradle of pastoral, the interest- 
ing scene of history, the abode of an- 
cient and modern beauty, the theatre 
of volcanic terror and sublimity. We 
certainly have never encountered a 
traveller who possessed more of the 
art of carrying his readers with him, 
than Mr. Hughes,—and few indeed 
have it in an equal degree. He is 
worthy to have wandered amongst 
the scenery and the objects he de- 
scribes—and when it is considered 
what these are, it will be seen that 
higher praise cannot be given. 

Greece and Albania we must leave 
to. cur next number: there is no bring- 
ing them into the tail of an article,— 
and it would be profanation to squeeze 
them up in a corner. 

Ona fine evening in May, 1813, 
the author tells us, he cast anchor in 
the Bay of Palermo; and he strikingly 
and elegantly describes the aspect of 
beauty that beamed on his regard, 
when he thus first came into the glo- 
rious presence of Italian nature, pre- 
siding in one of her most majestic 
and voluptuous seats. The city of 
Palermo is described by Sicilian poets 
as a beauteous pearl, set in a golden 
shell. ‘The high estimation in which 
the beauty of this part of Sicily was 
held in ancient times, may be learned 
from Atheneus.—“ Here,” says Ro- 
sacci, “ contend, as it were, all ame- 
nities, and all riches—and therefore 
is it called the shell of gold.’ Our au- 
thor remarks with pain 

The extreme imbecility of the reigning 


family, and the dissolute morals of the no- 


bles, the perversion of justice, the iniquity 
of the laws, and the general venality and 
corruption in a country which requires only 
the co-operation of man with the bounty of 
Providence, to make it a paradise upon earth. 


He, bears, testimony, however,,,to 
the efforts, made by, Great Britain, to 
: recover her ally from.this.state ofna- 
tional degradation..; Under the influ- 
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ence of her ‘counéils, “Ferdinand°had 
resigned the authority, retainitig’ the 
name of King; the Queen had ‘been 
detected in her plots, deprived ofall 
that gave her the power to do mis- 
chief, and admonished by the hang- 
ing of some. of. her agents... But. Mr. 
Hughes. regards. the experiment, 
which was then tried, of establishing 
a representative government in this 
island, as a very unsuccessful one in 
fact,—and he seems to incline to the 
idea that it was not very judicious in 
conception. He alludes, modestly 
enough,—and in the tone of a man 
who would rather turn out to be 
wrong than right in his impression,— 
to the distinction of character between 
the northern and southern. people, 
that would almost seem to be indeli- 


‘ble, and which is now so:much dis- 


cussed with reference to their respec- 
tive literatures. The deliberative as- 
sembly, the suffrages of independent 
men, seem, from time immemorial,,to 
have entered into the political frame- 
work of northern .nations;; -while»in 
the south, the strong and single.co- 
ercion of monarchical power. has.ev.er 
been the most, prevalent; principle;of 
government.. In the case,of the.Si- 
cilians, -howeyer, it -is very, evident 
that there was, a.greater necessity. for 
giving the people!.schools),than, a 
House of, Commons ;-it was, natural- 
ly enough,’ “ found. impracticable jto 
engraft an enlightened code. on,:ana- 
tion immersed in, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and immorality.” Our readers 
will be amused by the following sketch 
of the proceedings of the Sicilian Par- 
liament;—though we have lately-seen 
so much boyish impatience and, irre- 
gularity,;—so much empty indecorous 
laughing,—so. much. indecent. .zeal, 
and foolish interruption, displayed,)to 
the scandal of a great. nation,!in.an 
assembly not.so new. to.its functions, 
as the Parliament.of Palermo, that; it 
would, ill become.us..to.,speak .very 
contemptuously,,, at, this moment,,) of 
the patriotic impetuosity, of the, Sici- 
liah. members,,;;/ {S.No owords,” -says 
Mr. Hughes; tf 1 berdtt 
Cam describe: thes scenes) which ydaily <0c- 
curred upon the ;introductiotio of ; theifre- 
Two 
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presentative system in Sicily. The house 
of parliament; neithery moderated by, dis- 
cretion nor conducted with dignity, bore 
tHe'semblance/of a receptacle, for lunatics, 
instead, of..a. council-room.for legislators ; 
and the disgraceful scenes, so often enacted 
at the hustings in England, were here 


~ transferred to the very, floor of the senate. 


‘ocharity ‘anlimates the detail. 


ywlot totally icorruptedn He thinks the«: 


As soon as the president had proposed the 
subject for debate, and restored some de- 
gree of order from the confusion of tongues 
that followed, a system of crimination and 
recrimination was invariably commenced by 
several speakers, accompanied with such 
furious gesticulations and hideous contor- 
tions of countenance, such bitter taunts 
and personal invectives, that blows gene- 
rally ensued: this was the signal for uni- 
versal uproar; the president’s voice was 
unheeded and unheard; the whole house 
arose, partisans of different antagonists 
mingled in the affray, when the ground 
was literally seen covered with combatants, 
kicking, biting, scratching, and exhibiting 
all the evolutions and mancuvres of the 
old Pancratie contests. 


The particulars given by our au- 
thor, illustrative of the state of mo- 
rals ‘and manners at Palermo, are far 
from being of favourable indication ; 
yet, as it appears to us, a spirit of 
geutlemanly liberality, and amiable 
Against 
the! individuals’ themselves, neither 
scorn nor ill-will is directed. Mr. 
Hughes seems to have observed the 
system of Sicilian’ society with the 
eyes of ‘a’liberal man’ of the world ; 
while, at the'same time, we have a- 
bundant evidence that he never for 
an instant forgot his English feelings 
and’ English ' principles. We learn 
from him that the conversazione 
rooms; attached to the theatre, form 
a temple, “ over which the joint de- 
mons of gambling and intrigue pre- 
side ;”’—that they are, on that ac- 
count, a favourite resort of the nobi- 
lity and gentry—where the husband’s 
losses may be recovered by the sale 
of the Signora’s charms,—there being 
“©no country on earth where a man 
bears the burthen on his brows with 
greater patience.’”— It is’ pleasant, 
however, to find a green’ spot’in’ the 
midst of this deluge of disgrace ;‘and 
we ought to compliment the feelings 
that directed Mr. Hughes =to ‘its dis- 
covery; amidst:such'am overpowering 


display of the externals of profligacy. 


The heart of woman,-even here; —is 


female sex, in Sicily, “ with regard 
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both to manners and morals, superior 
to the ;men:”—the; homestead of vir- 
tue therefore is not wholly defiled,— 
its spark isnot wholly quenched. He 
traces the debauchery he describes to 
circumstances rather than to disposi= 
tions: from the, restraints. of the 
gloomy unsocial cloisters, where: the 
young girls are educated, they rush at 
once, with few accomplishments, and 
no solid instruction, but with minds 
full of superstition, eager to make 
themselves compensation by a surfeit 
of pleasure for the time they have 
spent in gloom and idleness. Mar- 
riage in this country is even more na= 
kedly a matter of traffic, than’ in 
France. “A young lady of high 
rank,” says our author, “ was offered 
to my friend with less ceremony than 
a horse, or a parcel of ground, would 
be submitted to a person desirous to 
purchase.” From the excessive igno~ 
rance of the higher classes, and the 
consequent absence of all internal 
feelings of personal dignity, proceed 
habits of unseemly familiarity with 
their inferiors and menials, which 
must always do mischief, as human 
nature is constituted—tending to de- 
grade both parties instead of elevating 
one—imparting to the inferior inso- 
lence and profligacy, to the superior, 
baseness and vulgarity. 


I have seen a Sicilian nobleman, a court 
favourite, and superintendant of a royal 
palace, seated in an old chairat his own door 
between his cook and butler, to enjoy a so- 
cial chat in the cool of the evening. I have 
also seen the head servant in a family of the 
first rank, help to entertain his master’s 
guests by his skill at billiards in the morn- 
ing, and by his powers of conversation at 
the dinner-table, where he stood to, carve 
the meat. No very high estimate of man- 
ners will be formed, where both sexes spit 
without ceremony upon the floor of a. draw- 
ing-room, and carry. off in, their pockets 
confectionary and other relics of a dinner. 


Such is the picture given, of the 
higher orders: the lower, we learn 
from Mr. Hughes, are kept in good 
humour by festivals, processions, and 
lottéries. “* A hundred tickets, neat- 
ly rolled up in very small bits of pa- 
per} ‘aré Sold! at'the low ‘price’of one 
dollar.’ The superstition of the-péo« 

lé is so ‘grossly ignorantso utterly 
divested of ‘all the refining and‘exalt- 
ing-tendencies of religion, that their 
laviguage ofsdevotiou-expresses'some= 
tirntes thes vilest debaserhentiof.antel- 
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‘Tect,—sometimes downright blasphe- 
‘my. The devil is commonly invoked 
as a saint, and the public-houses hang 
out for a sign of invitation “ long life 
to Divine Providence!” Our author 
furnishes his readers with a most cu- 
rious document, which he however 
refuses to translate,—observing that 
** it is too shocking.” It appears to 
us, that it is a mere proof of the ex- 
treme ignorance of the poor people, 
and that it is very shocking in this 
light, but in no other whatever :-— 
surely the Deity, as an object of ra- 
tional devotion, cannot be insulted by 
the wretched blunders of the unhappy 
and unenlightened amongst his crea- 
tures. The paper in question, we are 
told, is sold, with a great variety of 
others of a similar description, by the 
common hawkers, through the towns 
of Sicily, like ballads in Kngland. It 
purports to be “ the copy of the State- 
ment found in the Holy Sepulchre of 
our Saviour, now preserved by his Ho- 
liness in his oratory.” This solemn 
document relates, that Saint Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Hungary, and Saint 
Bridget, whose rank and title are not 
mentioned, made many prayers to be 
informed exactly of the amount and 
nature of the sufferings of our Savi- 
our during his passion: that their re- 
quest was favourably listened to by 
the divine person, who thus spoke to 
these holy women. 


The soldiers, dear sisters, who made me 
prisoner, were in number 16]: the officers 
of justice, assisting them to take and bind 
me, were 33; they gave me 333 blows on 
the head in seizing me, and when I was 
their prisoner I received from them 100 
more, as well as two desperate drives: I 
fell seven times: before the house of Anna 
they inflicted on me 190 Stripes, and to 
make me get up from the ground, they gave 
me 18 knocks on the shoulders, and drag- 
ged me by the hair, and by the cords round 
my hands, 70 times :—I heaved 161 sighs; 
had 20 pulls by the beard; and at the pil- 
lar received 6000 lashes :—they spit 121 
times inmy face; gave me a mortal stab, 
and made me fall on the ground with the 
cross on my back ; with the cross they gave 
me three fierce pushes; and the drops of 


blood that fell from my body were in num- 
ber 30,160. 


This most extraordinary relic of the 
most besotted and brutalizing super- 
stition, concludes by the promise of 
Sundry important privileges to all 
‘devout persons who shall, for the 
Space of twelve years, repeat each day, 
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seven pater ed ave,—thus completing 
the whole number of drops of blood. 
To these indefatigables are promised, 
the name and rank of martyrs, and 
full remission of purgatory ;—the wo- 
men are promised easy labours,— 
both men and women exemption from 
night-mares, sudden deaths, and the 
power of demons. 

Our author and his friend left Pa-« 
lermo to visit “ the remains of those 
magnificent cities which abounded in 
this once flourishing island—attesting 
even in their fall the unrivalled taste 
and grandeur of sentiment which dis- 
tinguished the Grecian colonies, no 
less than their mother country.” They 
first sought out the ruins of Agrigen- 
tum—which “ still command admi- 
ration, where they stand the images 
of calm repose, the memorials of a 
mighty state.” 


Time has spread over them its sombre 
tints, which blend harmoniously with the 
surrounding landscape, and throw, as it 
were, a sacred charm around its rocks and 
mountains. 


* * * * sa * * 


Imagination can scarcely conceive a 
more glorious prospect than that which the 
southern cliff of this great city once dis- 
played, surmounted by a long unbroken 
line of the finest monuments of Grecian 
art! Amongst them stood six majestic 
temples, of that severe Doric order, which 
so happily combines elegance and simpli- 
city with solidity and grandeur. The S. E. 
angle is still seen crowned withthe ruin- 
ated colonnade of Juno Lacinia surrounded 
by broken masses of its entablature: next 
to it is a very fine temple nearly entire, ex- 
cept the roof, commonly supposed to have 
been dedicated to Concord, being indebted 
for this extraordinary state of preservation 
to the piety of those ages which converted 
it into a Christian church. That of Her- 
cules, the next in order, seems to have 
been {demolished by the violence of an 
earthquake, as it lies in all the confusion 
which such an overthrow would be ex- 
pected to occasion. This was one of the 
finest temples of Agrigentum, and held by 
the citizens in peculiar veneration ; in size 
and plan it resembled the Parthenon of 
Athens, and contained several chef d’ceu- 
vres of painting and statuary. Its in- 
imitable picture of Hercules strangling the 
serpents, was presented to the Agrigentines 
by Zeuxis ; the adytum was adorned with 
a miracle of art, a statue of the presiding 
deity by Myro, who inscribed his. own 
hame upon the thigh, in small. studs of 
silver. Cicero, in _ his lively description of 
a nocturnal attempt made by the emissa~ 
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ries of Verres to carry off this statue, takes 
notice of a circumstance, which shows how 
similar are the effects of superstition in all 
ages ; he observes, that its mouth and chin, 
though made of bronze, were actually worn 
by the kisses of its admiring votaries ; 
oscula perspicuo figunt impressa metallo. 


Most interesting accounts of other 
important ruins follow. Mr. Hughes 
writes on such subjects in a style of 
gentlemanly scholarship, and with an 
elegance of language in which is re- 
flected a deep poetical and classical 
enthusiasm. The celebrated Piscina, 
a vast reservoir, is still seen between 
two temples. 


In ancient times it served as a place to 
exercise the youth in swimming, an art 
considered, by every state, of primary im- 
portance : it supplied also delicious fish for 
the sumptuous public entertainments ; its 
surface was covered with stately swans and 
other aquatic birds, whilst the umbrageous 
walks upon its banks rendered it a favourite 
resort of the Agrigentine citizens. The 
limpid streams still flow in deep channels 
bored through the surrounding hills, add- 
ing freshness and luxuriance to the orange 
groves and gardens, which now occupy this 
cool and agreeable retreat. 


Our travellers afterwards proceed- 
ed to the interior of the island with 
the intention of visiting Castro Gio- 
vanni, supposed to be the capital of the 
kingdom of Ceres! It was harvest 
time ; the Sicilian peasantry were 
here contemplated in their most pe- 
culiar and pleasing aspect: joyous 
songs, and choruses, and long trains 
of both sexes, enlivened the journey 
to the ancient Gaza, so beautifully 
described by Cicero. ‘Their features 
seemed to indicate a Saracenic origin 
—‘but amongst them is still observ- 
ed that remarkable contour and. ex- 
pression of countenance, called Gre- 
cian, which is so beautifully pour- 
trayed upon the ancient Sicilian 
coins.”. They are fervently addicted 
to music ; and its “ beneficial influ- 
ence tends to preserve them from the 
overwhelming gloom of superstition, 
the ferocity of barbarism, and the 
commotions of popular frenzy.” At 
Castro Giovanni, the seat of the god- 
dess, our travellers arrived just. in 
time to witness the election of a mem- 
ber. of Parliament! The town stands 
in. the centre-of the island, on its high- 
est) inhabited ground... Its appear- 
ance is strikingly picturesque. Deep 
ravines intersect its site, the sides ‘of 
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which are “ literally honey-combed 
with Saracenic caves, which are still 
inhabited by the poorer classes.”— 
“‘ From the rocks gush out, as in days 
of old, perennial streams, and crystal 
fountains, amidst a vast profusion of 
shrubs, creepers, and wild flowers ; 
whilst the fine cypress groves and 
gardens of the convents, form a shade 
impervious to the sun.” The plat- 
form of the temple of Ceres is on the 
very edge of a tremendous precipice ; 
two thousand feet in perpendicular 
height our author supposes,—* in 
view of the whole dominion over 
which she reigned.” Here, says Mr. 
Hughes, “we first beheld the gigantic 
Etna, that < pillar of the heavens,’ 
as the Grecian poet calls it, towering 
aloft into the region of mid-air.” 
From this spot, too, is seen to great 
advantage, the beautiful circular lake, 
where, as the poet sings— 


Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered. 


Surely our readers must feel it de+ 
lightful to wander, even in descrip- 
tion, through such scenes. Their ima~ 
ginations, if they are not very, dull 
indeed, must be excited by the lively 
sketches of our author, to re-create 
the glories of these classic haunts, 
where Time seems to loiter and rest 
—staying his wonted course, and with 
him keeping Antiquity ever present. 
The ancient spirit of the spot does 
not depart: it seems wedded to the 
beauty of nature in these charming 
places: it shines in the morning ray, 
basks under the noon-tide heat, and 
hovers in the clear and soft evening 
air. 

The long description of the present 
state of Syracuse, and its past'history, 
we must pass entirely by, although 
the chapter is a most interesting one. 
Our author found, instead of Diana’s 
train, a tribe of washerwomen dab- 
bling in the fountain of Arethusa, 
who clamorously demanded charity, 
and one of whom, in return for his 
pence, told him a story of a beauti-= 
ful Signorina of ancient times, who 
being persecuted by a magician, 
drowned herself in the fountain. We 
must not, however, fail to notice the 
interview of our travellers with. the 
illustrious antiquarian, Signor D. G, 
Capodieci, Arcadian of Rome, mem- 
ber of, the Society of good-taste. at 
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Palermo, ‘secretary and ‘sub=conser- 
vator of the’ Antiquities of the Valley 
of Demons, &c. &e. &e. 

After several fruitless attempts, we suc- 
ceeded in gaining an audience of this dig- 
nified antiquarian, whom we, found. im- 
mersed in a multiplicity of duties, not the 
least of which was that of embodying the 
history of his native city in forty-four vo- 
lumes folio! There was something indes- 
cribably curious in his appearance, seated 
like the very genius of antiquarian lore, in 
his sanctum-sanctorum, clothed in a flower- 
ed dressing-gown, with a night-cap on his 
head, and surrounded by an interminable 
chaos of broken vases, monumental tablets, 
ancient weapons, old books, and skins of 
reptiles. The old gentleman, who, from 
long poring over antiquities, had contracted 
some portion of their rust, received us with 
ceremonious gravity ; and in his conversa- 
tion alluded chiefly to the multiplicity and 
importance of his own occupations: con- 
tinuing to write in a large folio which lay 
open before him, he informed us, that this 
was but one out of forty-four volumes which 
he intended to compose upon the Antiquities 
of Syracuse ; and when time had been given 
us to digest this pithy fact, he raised his 
eyes to the ceiling, and waving both his 
hands‘up and down, as if impressed. with 
the magnitude of the design, exclaimed 
several times, in a ludicrous tone of voice 
and ‘with elevation of eye-brow, ‘* Quaranta 
quattro tomi, Signori, quaranta quattro 
tomi!’’ We found some difficulty in with- 
standing such a temptation of our risible 
faculties: ‘but as I found our laborious 
compiler endeavouring to exhaust the his- 
tory of this greatest and most beautiful of 
Grecian cities, with a very slender know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, I assisted 
him in translating a few inscriptions; nor 
did Mr. Parker please him less by purchas- 
ing some antique lamps and patere, at a 
very handsome price. In the good humour 
thus produced, he promised to lay aside the 
forty-four volumes for one morning, and 
conduct us through the public library and 
museum. Accordingly, next day he made 
his ‘appearance at the Leon d’oro, with all 
his decorations of silver keys, golden crosses, 
and other badges of distinction. 


Although we have just said that 
we could not afford to make any ex- 
tracts from this part of the book, we 
find we cannot. entirely resist the 
temptation. “ The Cavaliere Lan- 
dolina possesses the greatest curiosity 
amongst.the remnants. of Syracusan 
pottery: it is the handle of a vase in- 
scribed with the name of the celebrats 
ed Agathocles.” 


We proceeded under the city walls to ‘the 
Occhio di Zilica, or pseudo-Alpheus, where 
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we found the waté® bubbling up Very) fine" 
petuously;° more cold atid Wess salt hair It 
is ata distance’from ‘thé spot sf thence 
we'glided along that’ part of the shove! which 
seems In’ ancient “times “to “have béen a fine 
public ‘promenade; and “which «was: apyro- 
priated by -Verres? as' the* scene “of his? ins)” 
famous debaucheries:| Here, tipon this shore} 
selected on‘ account ‘of ‘the beauty “ofits 
climate (for ‘at ‘Syracuse the’ sun ‘was ‘said 
never to be obscured ‘entirely’ during ‘any 
one day of the year by clouds or’ tempest) 
he was accustomed to pitch his splendid 
tent, denying access to all except the com- 
panions or the pandars of his lust, or his 
youthful son, who was thus early initiated. 
into his father’s vices. ‘ Here,’ says the 
indignant orator, * whilst the fleets passed 
out of the Syracusan harbour, stood a pre- 
tor of the Roman people dressed in sandals, 
with a purple cloak, and a tunic reaching 
to his ankles, reclining upon a wretched 
harlot.’ 


After a rapid survey of its ancient 
history, Mr.. Hughes thus sums up 
the sad fate of Syracuse— 


It has dwindled away gradually ‘under 4 
succession of weak or tyrannical’ princes, 
derived from almost every royal house in: 
Europe, till it has sunk’ into its’ present 
state of decrepitude, under the most féeblé 
branch of the house of Bourbon. ~ At ‘the 
present period it is ‘reckoned’’'to” ‘contain 
12,000 inhabitants, seven parish churches, 
besides the cathedral,“ ten’ convents ’ of 
monks, and seven of ‘nuns, 'aseminary for 
the priesthood, anda college for general 
studies. Its streets are narrow and dirty, 
its nobles poor, its commonalty ignorant, 
superstitious, idle, and -addicted to: festi- 
vals ; much of its fertile land “is become 4 
pestilential marsh, ‘and that’ commerce 
which once filled the finest port ‘in Europe 
with the vessels of Italy, Rhodes, Alexan- 
dria, Carthage, and.every other maritime 
power of the Mediterranean, is confined to 
a petty trade carried on by a few small tra- 
baccole. Such is Modern Syracuse!. Yet the 
sky which canopies it is still brilliant and 
serene; the golden grain is still ready to 
spring almost spontaneously from its fields ; 
the blue waves still beat against its walls 
to send its navies oyer the main ; nature is 
still prompt to pour forth her. bounties 
with a prodigal hand: but man, alas,! is 
changed ; his liberty is lost ; and with that 
the genius and prosperity of a nation rises, 
sinks, and is extinguished. 

* * * * * 


From these heights: Marcellus’s eye:could 
take in. atone view-the whole expanse of this 
magnificent city, 2with its, palaces:and: tems 
ples glittering in the sun, and its harbouts: 
filled’ with triumphant: fleets. ‘o The) splen=: 
dour of :the scene; the recollection’ of ats. 
ancient glory, the knowledge of»its impends 


* * 
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ing fate,,.and, the, importance, of his own 
victory, so, forcibly impressed... themselves 
upon, the imagination (of, this, stem | con- 
queror,,, that he, burst, into,tears...'.After!.a 
lapse-of. 2000 years. we looked.down from 
the same spot, and saw the.scene,of deso- 
lation quite: complete. Groyes, palaces, and 
temples, all have disappeared; the arid 
rock alone remains, where the serpent basks 
and the solitary wild flower is unbent by 
human footsteps. Thus it is; every pro- 
duction of art or nature comes to a close, 
and motion seems necessary to the state of 
human. affairs; for the high tide of pros- 
perity soon ebbs, and the very excess of 
civilization seems to hasten the period of 
dissolution. Athens, Rome, and Syracuse, 
have been. The time too may come, when 
father Thames shall roll his waves amidst 
the ruins of that splendid capital which 
rises now so proudly on his banks. If that 
period should arrive, we have at least the 
satisfaction to know, that its name will be 
inserted among those that have been most 
glorious in their day: that the future tra- 
veller, should he wander over its deserted 
site, will feel his heart glow, as he treads 
upon the soil where freedom flourished, and 
where the oppressed among the nations al- 
ways found protection. Such thoughts oc- 
curred to my imagination as I cast my eyes 
upon the little island of Ortygia, which I 
saw. floating as 1t were on the distant waves, 
and bearing on its bosom the poor remains 
of ancient Syracuse: it was at this moment 
protected, together with the kingdom of 
which it forms a part, by the gis of Great 
Britain. 


Our introduction to the city of Ca- 
tania, preparatory to the ascent of 
Etna, is, like all our author’s de- 
scriptions, calculated to interest our 
fancy. in the place. 


Long before the shades of night de- 
scended we arrived at Augusta; and the 
next day brought us to Catania, the finest 
city in Sicily, and for its size, perhaps in 
Europe. It is nobly situated on the roots 
of Etna, its despoiler and its benefactor— 
overwhelmed as it has often been by tor- 
rents of liquid fire, it has risen like the 
Phenix more splendid from its ashes. The 
very substance which once ravaged its 
plains, has by its own decomposition co- 
vered them with soil fertile as the fabled 
garden of the Hesperides, and on all sides 
the niaterial of destruction is turned to the 
purposes of ornament and utility: the 
streets are paved with lava—housés, pa- 
laces; and churches are built of lava—of 
lava they form ornamental chimney pieces, 
tables, and a’ variety of toys—whilst a na- 
tural: mole of lava defends the shipping 
from the fury of the tempest. Ask! a Ca- 
tanian what'is»the substance of almost any 
thing you behold «in art or nature, and his 
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reply will be, with a most significant eles 
vation of his. hands and, eyebrows, “* Lava, 
Signore ; tutta tutta Lava.”.The plan. of 
this city is very superb, and no one is per- 
mitted to deviate from it in building: it 
contains three streets, each a mile, more or 
less, in Iength: the longest and most 
splendid of these terminated at one end 
by the Cathedral, forms at the other a 
noble vista which directs the eye up a gra- 
dual and majestic ascent to the smoking 
summit of Mount Etna: no capital in 
Europe that I have seen, probably none in 
the world, contains so sublime a prospect. 


The account of the ascent, though 
the subject may now almost be term-« 
ed a hackneyed one, is managed in a 
way to keep up the attention, or ra- 
ther the anxiety, almost as much as if 
this celebrated mountain had been vi- 
sited for the first time by Mr. Hughes. 
Its varied scenery is beautifully pass~ 
ed before our eyes,—without too great 
an. affectation of description. Our 
author evidently feels quickly and 
deeply himself, and this enables him 
to convey to others vivid and impres- 
sive ideas. 


We proceeded the first day about nine 
miles up the mountain, to the pretty village 
of Mascalucia, in the midst. of what is 
called the ‘ cultivated’ or ‘ fertile region :? 
of this region we saw more in our descent 
when we passed through the beautiful vil- 
lage of Tre Castagne, on our road to Taor- 
mina. No language can do justice to the 
scenery, fertility, and luxuriant verdure of 
this tract, whose bosom heated by subter- 
ranean fires, and situated in the most fa~ 
vourable climate upon earth, teems with 
every flower and plant and tree that can de- 
light the eye, and every species of fruit 
that can gratify the palate: fields covered 
with golden grain or the purple vine, vil- 
lages and convents embosomed in thick 
groves of chesnuts and oriental planes, 
mossy fountains and transparent. streams, 
exhausted craters covered with a verdant 
canopy of foliage, and numberless other 
beauties invite the tourist to these charm- 
ing scenes ; scenes that derive a double in- 
terest from their classical celebrity, from 
the loves of Acis and Galatea, and the ad- 
ventures of the wandering Ulysses: here 
also the sportsman will meet with every 
species of game that he can desire, and the 
botanist or mineralogist find inexhaustible 
sources of amusement. The population of 
this luxuriant district, in towns and vil~ 
lages, is estimated at 300,000, one-fourth 
of all the inhabitants of Sicily ! 


They then passed through the vil 
lage of Nicolosi, afrightfulassemblage 
of low huts, each of which is built one 
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story ‘high, to guard! against earth- 
‘quakes. iO 3S 


“The last eruption of Etna took place on 
the 27th October, 1811, and ‘continued, 
“with Intervals of relaxation, till near the 
middle of November. '' It was’ represented 
to us as having ‘been surprisingly ‘beautiful 
in appearance, though harmless in ‘its ef- 
fects. | Fivel mouths opened all-atoonce, just 
below the great crater, onthe side facing Ta- 
ormina, vomiting forth sulphureous flames, 
ashes, and red-hot stones, accompanied by 
the most terrific detonations, which. shook 
violently the windows in Catania, and‘suc- 
ceeded each other sometimes at the rate‘of 
thirty in a quarter of an hour. 


Our travellers entered the “ woody 
region,” a vast’ girdle of “ancient 
oaks and chesnuts, about six or seven 
miles in breadth, which embraces 
this extraordinary mountain, < be- 
‘ginning and terminating abruptly, 
and exhibiting the most romantic 
views which forest scenery on -the 
most extensive scale can display.” 
The vast “ grotto dei capri,’ brought’ 
Ulysses, the Cyclops Polyphemus, 
and his flocks, to their imagination. 
Here they dined, drank tea, and slept. 
Before the dawn of day (the second 
of their ascent) they arrived at what 
is called the desert region, which is 
scarcely a mile from the base of. the 
crater. 


Here we found a very substantial house, 
which had been built in the year 1811 by 
the. English then resident in Sicily, with 
excellent ‘stabling adjoiming to protect the 
poor animals’ from the beating of those 
storms to which they were formerly exposed. 
Leaving our mules therefore in this hospi- 
table retreat, we toiled over several acres of 
lava, full of sharp rugged points and deep 
chasms, affording every facility for break- 
ing, or.at least spraining the limbs. 

* & Sa * * x * 

Wei arrived at the summit of the crater, 
breathless with fatigue and half suffocated 
with sulphureous vapour, about a quarter 
of an hour before the orb of day appeared : 
Aurora, indeed, had disstpated the dark- 
ness, and we were thus enabled to contem- 
plate the wonders and magnificence of the 
scene. The vast hollow, or barathron’ of 
the crater, strongly arrested our attention. 
It is about two miles and a half in circuit, 
though it appears like a’ point when viewed 
from the Catanian plains; xetaining, the 
same dimensions which it had in the time of 
Pliny: it contains two principal :spiracula, 
or vents, from, whence, as from the mouths 
of enoxmous pieces of artillery, huge stones 
and rocks are precipitated ‘several thousand 
feet into the air during the term of an erup- 
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tion : we examined the largest? of theseiand 
perceived thatié had, as it-were,, threestages 
of descent 3; thei first; extended. only, a few 
hundred yards, owhereit\was terminated. by 
a, shelf, or, ridge..of; cinders; from thence 
the second, stage had a more precipitous. in- 
clination,,towards a similar ridge ; but, the 
third was .the perpendicular unfathomable 
abyss. sas 

ai x Fy * x a * 

At length faint streaks of light shooting 
athwart the horizon, which became brighter 
and brighter, announced the approach of 
the great’ luminary of day: and when he 
sprang up in splendid majesty, supported, 
as it were, on a throne of golden clouds, 
that fine scriptural image of the giant re- 
joicing to run his course, flashed across my 
mind. As he-ascended in the sky: his rays 
glittered on the mountain: tops, and.Sicily 
became. gradually visible, expanded like.a 
map beneath our eyes. . This effect is most 
extraordinary ; nearly all the mountains of 
the island may be descried, with cities that 
surmount their summits; more than half 
the coast, with its bays and indentations, 
and the promontories of Pelorus and Pachy- 
num, may be traced, as ‘well as the course 
of rivers from’ their’ springs ‘to ‘the ‘sea, 
sparkling’ like ‘silver bands which’ encircle 
the valleys: and the plains: . We!‘ were! 1th- 
able to. distinguish) Malta, though! I do:not 
on this account doubtthe relation of ‘others 
who profess to‘ have done so.; the Lipari 
isles were yery, much japproxunated. to view 
by the refracting power, of.the atmosphere ; 
as also was the Calabrian coast. ‘The sides 
of Etna itself are covered with beautiful 
conical hills, from which ancient layas have 
issued; their exhausted: craters! are:‘now 
filled with verdant groves of the spreading 
chesnut, exhibiting the most sylvan scenes 
imaginable: onthe plain below, these-cones 
would: be lofty mountains*here they ap- 
pear but excrescences that.serve to vary and 
to beautify the ground. 

The ride ‘to-day: gratified us more than 
that of yesterday 5: for the air being quite 
transparent, the’ most. charming prospects 
imaginable. opened. themselves |, to. view 
through the deep glens:,and .magnificent 
vistas of the woody region, comprehending 
mountains crested with cities—vyillages em- 
bosomed in rich foliage—vineyards preg- 
nant with the ‘purple grape—projecting 
capes and promontories—with the glorious 
expanse of ‘the dark-blue ‘sea’ beyond. 
Viewing this resplendent picture one might 
be tempted almost to ‘arraign the partiality 
of Providence in» layvishing: all his bounty 
ona, particular, -district,;did not;a recur- 
rence of. the. tremendous lava-course testify 
an. awful intermixture .of | evil, and, -vindi- 
cate his, dispensations. 


After this interesting excursion our 
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author returned to Palermo, and soon 
set out from Sicily for Greece. 

Here, and in Albania, it is our in- 
tention to follow him in our next 
number. The history of his resi- 
dence at Ionina, the capital of Ali 
Pasha,—and his account of Parga, of 
the Suliotes, and their resistance to 
the tyrant, comprehend the most in- 
teresting narrative we have yet met 
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with, of the life, character, and go- 
vernment of that most extraordinary 
man, who, having triumphed by traud 
or force, over all opposition, up to 
extreme old age, has probably by this 
time perished under the storm of 
Ottoman vengeance, which he has at 
length drawn on his head. ‘The 
latest accounts left him without hope. 


REPORT OF MUSIC. 
No. X. 


The. provincial meetings we an- 
nounced in our last, have taken place. 
That of the three choirs at Glouces- 
ter was as good, but not superior, to 
the general run of such performances. 
There is, unquestionably, sterling ex- 
cellence in the selections which are 
usually resorted to; and the perfec- 
tion to which certain singers have at- 
tained in certain songs, is, as unques- 
tionably, not diminished by their eter- 
nal repetition. We have, however, 
long believed, that the hour of change 
was at hand, and that, to preserve at- 
tention, and ensure patronage and 
profit, conductors must extend their 
range, and depart a little from the 
long and justly deserved favour the 
country has shown to the composi- 
re of her great musical champion 
—her 


Giant Handel with his hundred hands. 


It is true, that, as new generations 
rise, a fresh race of auditors spring 
up, in whose minds it is desirable to 
fix the principles of sound taste, and 
of a style of English singing which 
has been traditionally handed down 
to us from its founders, through a di- 
rect line of eminent performers, whose 
practice can scarcely be said to have 
declined as it has descended. These 
principles, and this manner of sing- 
ing, convey the purest, most magni- 
ficent, most sublime traits hoth of 
composition and of execution—of the 
genuine great style—that the world 
has known or acknowledged. But 
having been heard incessantly at the 
London Oratorios in the spring, and 
at the country Oratoriosin the autumn 
—at every church, and chapel, and 
concert, public and private—amongst 
amateurs and amongst professors— 
in truth, it must be said, attention 

Vou. I. 


begins to turn coldly from the un- 
varying sameness of ‘the Messiah,” 
and from the “* Grand Selections from 
Sampson and Judas Maccabeus ;”— 
the fact being, that the works of 
Handel are known to the English pub- 
lic through but a few of his master 
pieces.—Independently of this same- 
ness, the progress of manners, as we 
have before remarked, has rendered 
the good people of England, not less 
good, perhaps, but certainly a “less 
thinking people’—less deeply con- 
templative, and more “ fantastical” 
in the poetical sense of the word. In 
their musical tastes they afford one 
exception, at least, to the assertion 
of our lively dramatic critic in the last 
Number of Tur Lonpon,—that the 
progress of things “is never from 
grave to gay.” In music, at least, they 
incline to take the livelier turn:—bear 
witness to the truth of our assertion, 
the Oratorios. during Lent enlivened 
by Signor Ambrogetti—witness for 
us Handel and King Jeptha elbowed, 
and shouted out of place, and thrust 
into the shade too, by Gneco and the 
Italian composer giving his directions 
to the assembled train of musicians, 
—or eclipsed by the description of a 
battle with the Turks, in Italian.— 
The children of this age certainly 
prefer light, and voluptuous, and es- 
pecially amatory sensations, to the 
awful and sublime impressions of 
that which is departed, and to which 
they also must depart--witness the tri- 
umph of Anacreon Moore’s resistless 
enthralment of the senses, over the 
beautiful, the intellectual, the refined, 
but chaster and comparatively cold 
ballads of a former, and almost for- 
gotten day. 

The conductors of the Great Festi-~ 
val at Birmingham, if not the first to 
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apprehend and. to note these symp- 
toms, have been the first to address 
them in practice. In the feast they 
have just afforded to the musical 
world, they have studied novelty as 
well as excellence ; and seldom has 
public spirit been more usefully, more 
worthily, more intensely excited.— 
Benevolence, in one of its clearest and 
purest forms, has been most exten- 
sively aided ; science has been pro- 
moted ; general taste advanced ; art 
supported, amateurs from all parts 
of the kingdom, as well as the in- 
habitants of the town and _neigh- 
bourhood, amused, delighted, and in- 
structed. The place itself, too, has 
been benefited by the instrumentality 
of performances, which protract the 
pleasure beyond the mere hour of en- 
joyment, and dismiss individuals to 
their homes with fresh incitements to 
cultivate an elegant and a refined 
pursuit, which in its private exercise 
is amongst the “ best of our delights,” 
whether regarded as the immediate 
solace of leisure, or as the softener of 
manners. We would hold up the 
éxample of Birmingham to the other 
large towns of the kingdom, particu- 
larly where the neighbouring resi- 
dence of families of distinction faci- 
litate the application of the beneficial 
principle we wish to point out to ob- 
servation. This principle is the at- 
tainment of all the objects we have 
just recapitulated, by means of well 
digested efforts, systematically pur- 
sued, to awaken the attention, and 
enlist the spirit of a country in a 
public cause. 

That the plan at Birmingham is 
well laid and well digested will be 
known most especially by the energy 
and consistency with which Music is 
at all times cultivated and encouraged 
by the inhabitants of Birmingham. 
Amongst the establishments of the 
town is an “ Oratorio Choral So- 
ciety,” whose funds (we are told) are 
annually and liberally aided by. the 
directors of the Hospital, to which 
they reciprocate support. Thus a 
well trained band of chorus-singers 
is constantly ready, and maintaining 
a steady progress toward the highest 
State of perfection. When, there- 
fore, the whole structure is to be 
used, there is only the easy addition 
of the ornamental parts. 

London is the mart where these are 
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stored,—and the Birmingham recipe 
to secure universal excellence appears 
to be to include every thing, and 
every body, that has the reputation of 
excellence, in every department, from 
Mr. Greatorex down to the boys of 
the King’s Chapel. 

But such arrangements must be 
supported by an adequate spirit of 
patronage, and by the; entire enlist- 
ment of all the surrounding affluence 
in the cause! True. And at Birming- 
ham they have found out the secret 
of doing so. Their end is public and 
laudable ; their means such as pam- 
per opulence and condition... They 
make it a matter of pride and praise, 
to be found among those who patro- 
nize, or in any way promote, or even 
are present at, such a festival. 

Thus the foundation is laid in the 
prejudices and passions, as well as in 
the virtue, of the human heart ; and 
wise legislators are they who tum 
the selfish, as well as the social, dis- 
positions of mankind to the purposes 
of good! How readily assistance and 
support are to be obtained; nay, aswe 
should say, commanded, nothing»can 
more clearly show than theadyertise- 
ment of thanks from the committee. 
They thank the President (the Earl of 
Dartmouth, ) and the Vice-President, 
--the Nobility and Gentry, who honour 
the festival with their presence,—the 
Countesses of Dartmouth, Galloway, 
and Clonmell, and the ladies who col- 
lected the donations at church,—the 
preacher for his discourse,—the ca- 
non for his chaunting, the Rev. John 
Webbe, for his poetry to Haydn’s 
Seasons,—Mr. Greatorex, for his mu- 
sic,—the performers for their service, 
—Mr. Munden and the Oratorio Cho- 
ral Society, for their attention,—the 
constables and police officers, for the 
maintenance of order,--all who under- 
took offices, for the performance of 
their several duties,--Mr. Tomkinson, 
for his piano-forte,—Mr. Bunn, for 
preparing the theatre,—the Philoso- 
phical Society, for their lamps,—Mr. 
Greensall, for his awning,—and the 
principal vocalists, for their dona-~ 
tions. This is indeed to manifest a 
universal interest in the cause. We 
make the enumeration as a memoran< 
dum of instruction to the. directors. of 
public charities. One. more fact is 
alone necessary to show the results of 
this mighty preparation, and it is in- 
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deed. a noble one—vrwarDs.or NINE “ What Airy Sound,” with a. flute 
HOUSAND POUNDS WERE RAISED, in obligato, accompaniment, by Miss 
the manner. following. Stephens; a partof Jomelli’ s Requiem, 

The following is ‘the statement. of and Mozart’s Requiem entire. To 
receipts of the four days :—= these were added the Messiah, and 
f the leading favourite songs, without 

TUESDAY. 

Aiea which no festival can be sustained. 

third Aden. The full instrumental Pieces were 
SIONS qu 5 40005 /27 by A BG magnificent, and the concertos by 
Collection ..... 341 15 33 Lindley, Bochsa, and Mori, exqui- 
Theatre...... 791 14. 0 site. The effects of the choral parts, 
1404 11 9% supported by the immense body of 

_WEDNESDAY. instrumentalists, and by the intro- 

Church Admis. 1162 10 0 j duction of the trombones and serpents 
Collection .... 300 15 Ig from the King’s household hand, were 
Theatre...... 839 19 0 9303 4 12 more sublime than any thing that has 
ee Be ‘ 3 been heard since the Abbey perform- 

Church Admis. 1006 10 0 ances. In fine, the entire festival ex~ 
PiNacidn aieey 483.40 0 hibited the perfection of England, in 
Dress Ball... 678 15 0 the science and practice of music, and 
2118 5 0 the power of the fine arts over patro- 

FRIDAY. nage, when the springs that move the 

Church Admis. 1293 0 0 public are judiciously brought into 
Collection .... 475 11 33 play, and these various powers com- 

Sheatre...... 1070°13' © L bined. 
ae afore ig SR: The festival at Exeter which suc~- 
ina fia a8 \ seserseere 95 0 0 ceeded this grander display, had no- 
Received fori Boks; sora Din ot thing extraordinary to elevate it a- 
supposed. teens bove the usual level. 

_L Mr. and Miss Mori have been down 

Total £9060 5 23 to Norwich to assist at two concerts 

_______._ there. Miss M. is not much known 

We may now proceed to the music. as an orchestra singer, but she ap- 
The meeting commenced with the re- pears to greater ad vantage than upon 
gular service of the Church, to which the stage of the King’s Theatre. Her 
ote Gibbons's << Hosannah to the voice is full-toned, and in its lower 
Son of David” was prefixed, and and middle parts rich and sweet ; its 
which gave an expression of solemnity upper notes are somewhat acidulated 
and grandeur. A double choir of six- by the manner of producing them, 
ty-five selected voices on each side, ‘and her shake is very imperfect. Her 
was employed to chaunt the Psalms, style is genuinely Italian, but exhi- 
and their effect was most peculiarly -bits a mixture which indicates the 
fine and imposing. ‘Travers’s Te imitation of particular models, rather 
Deum, Croft's Jubilate, a Gloria Pa- than the regular formation effectuated 
tri, by Blow, and Cooke’s Amen, Pur- by attention to principles. She hasa 
cell’s Anthem, “O Give Thanks,’ good deal of execution in the modern 
with Martin Luther’s Hymn, (sung fashion. At present she is certainly 
by Miss Stephens), and Dr. Green’s ina state of progressive improvement, 
Anthem, “OQ God of My Righteous- and though already, considering her 
ness,’ * made up the music of ‘the first age and 0} pportunities, a Bont sin ger, 
morning. will probably arrive at a far higher 
It is 1 unnecessary to go into areca- stage of excellence. Mr. Mori played 
pitulation of the several selections supremely well, and was encored in 
which followed. The parts that were his concerto, an instance of approba- 
the most new to the general ear were ‘tion very rarely, if ever before, ex- 
Haydn’s Seasons, for whichnewwords tended to an instrumental perform- 
had been written by the Rev. J. ance in that city. But in truth, his 
Webbe, of Birmingham; a sacred taste, feeling, and exertion, deserved 
Cantata of Mozart's, sung by Miss every meed that could be bestowed. 
Corri; a grand Scena from Palestine, ‘To the eternal fame of the taste of 
by Attwood; an Aria by Garcia, sung Norfolk, the county ball on the pre- 
by Mrs. Salmon; a song of Bishop’s, ceding evening was attended by “a 
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well dressed crowd” of Heatly ’seven 
hundred. persons,.. who , with. the.best 
grace imaginable, pushed, elbowed, 
and how d’ye do’ed each other, 


dum sudor ad imeos 
Manatat talos ; 


avhile at the refined. and. intellectual 
entertainment.at which the superior 
talents of this. really great artist were 
displayed, not, more than fifty per- 
-sons, and scarcely one of them from 
beyond, the. walls of Norwich, at- 
tended ! 

The compositions this month are 
very few. 

Notturno for the Piano-forte, by F. 
Ries. This piece is. considerably 
more simple in its structure than the 
generality of Mr. Ries’s compositions ; 
it is however marked by the peculiar 
characteristics. and transitions that 
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distinguish his Style. It contains no 
difficulties, of, execution, »yet), may 
hardly bejtermedjan,easy, lesson. Lhe 
parts,are,adapted.to,the acquirements 
ef miadle, rate; performers,,;and. the 
piece, may be; recommended, as. light 
and rather; melodious. tr oye 

Mr. Knapton’s Swiss, Atv, withova- 
riations. is .a,smooth,and somewhat 
brilliant little piece. Mr. R. has not; 
however, been so, successful, in com- 
posing for. the-piano-forte, as he has 
shown himself as.a writer of ballads. 
The lesson before us is yet far from 
uninteresting when taken in the light 
of a lesson (as probably intended), 
for players not very far advanced. 

The Duchess of Oldenburgh’s. Waltz 
with Variations, by Mr. Lillycrop, is.a 
composition .of the. same kind, ,but 
lower in the scale. Itis a light, and 
agreeable piece. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Modvrn Italian Improvisatori.— 
here, only existed wandering min- 
strels and improvisatori in Germany, 
at, the period when Italy possessed 
her greatest poets ; now, while Ger- 
many. boasts her Goethe, Italy a- 
bounds with strolling Musagete and 
Improvisatori. Ithasnever been found, 
that the noblest productions of poetry 
have sprung up where the soil has 
been;cultiyated by the greatest num- 
ber of labourers :—the muse reserves 
her, most, valuable prizes for those 
contests, to.which but few, and se- 
lect, competitors are admitted ; she 
does not distribute them to a pro- 
miscuous multitude thonging into her 
Sacred groves... The Italians them- 
selves conceive it to be a symptom 
of the, decline of their poetry, that 
it. has fallen into the hands of Im- 
provisatori: yet. we must not. con- 
found the two classes. of. these.— 
There are the street-singers, who un- 
dertake, to produce extempore versi- 
fied effusions upon, any given subject, 
and.to recite them to music. which is 
equally. .2mpromptu ; but. there .are 
some.ofia very different. description, 
who, deliver their,compositions in the 
Leatro, della, Valle, and,.at-.the,Vene- 
tian. Palace at Rome. 

M, Muller, pwho, accompanied the 
Baron von... Sack; to, Italy, in, 1847, 
swith. ;the, view...of proceeding »:to 
)Athens,} suffered, himself, :like,.ano- 


ther Hannibal, to be arrested, by =the 
fascinations.., of, ._Italy,;; not,.that he 
loitered: at, Capua, |or stopped; ante 
portas, for, it: was..Rome itself.that 
proved the impediment, to his farther 
progress., He takes particular,notice 
of two Improvisatori, whom hesheard 
in that.city ;—-Rosa Taddei,--or;,ac- 
cording to, her Arcadian, title, Licori 
Partenopea,—-a girl of no more. than 
seven years; of age; and *Tommaso 
Sgricci of .Arezzo, whose academieal 
appellation .is,Terpandro. 

The former, gave,,many.Academie, 
or poetical. recitations, ,at.the,-Leatro 
della Valle;..and, the manner,of these 
exhibitions, is.as follows.) At :the-en- 
trance into.therpit, is,placed a silver 
urn, into which every one,,as-he,comes 
into the house,. puts a ticket, where 
he has written the subject he proposes 
for the poetess to try her powers-on. 
A. simple melody announces |:her’ap- 
pearance; andthe urn,is placedupon 
the stage, when a. stranger) draws 
forth,a.certain number of |the, tickets, 
reads the subjects-aloud, and then de~ 
livers ‘them to, the Improvisatore.,.At 
the, dceademia, or: meeting held:at. this 
theatre.on, the 24th: February; 1818, 
the, following: were the arguments 
which» were <drawn:—La morte sdel 
Conte \Ugolina; \Saffo:é Faone 3 daa 
Morte, d Ifigenias;lamorte IL geo gab 
cinto,.di.Venere}|,and Coniolane;| jPre- 


-ylously. to:the commencement of -hér 
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#écitations, she walked 'sevéral' times 
up and downi’the stages °then (men- 
tioned a certain number tothe musi- 
cians; ‘upon which) they played’ an 
air; after several'repetitions of which 
she at length burst! forth into an ap- 
parently inspired strain‘on the subject 
of Ugolino’s woes“4at’one time sing- 
ing} at another declaiming—a style 
which, to the Italians, who are accus- 
tomed to a parlande: and a recitativo 
secco-in their operas, might appear 
harmonious enough. At every new 
subject she called for different music ; 
and ‘sometimes requested howts-rimés 
fromthe audience, or asked them to 
propose to her the measure and form 
of hér compositions. At the termina- 
tion of each piece, she sank exhaust- 
ed upon “a seat,—a’ state of exal- 
tation and inspiration being succeed- 
ed by a kind of swoon, from which, 
however, the applause of her hear- 
ers, and a glass of iced! water, never 
failed to recover her. 

S¢rice?’ made his first appearance 
at Florence’; he afterwards recited at 
Venice and’ Milan's ‘and, in’ 1818, 
gave ‘four Academie at the Venetian 
Palaée “in Rome.’ He’ delivers ‘his 
compositions without’ any musical 
fatéeompaniment, and possesses ‘such 
copidusness’ and fluency of expres- 
sion; combined with so much’ self- 
possession, and’ is’ ‘moreover such a 
master of dramatic imitation, that 
he ‘not only produces ‘single pieces, 
or ballads, in-which both the subject 
and measure ‘are ‘given to him, but 
he frequently asks for tragic scenes 
which he immediately executes im- 
promptu:s On*one oecasion the sub- 
jects given were, Le Nozze di Amore e 
Psichein terza rima; La Morte di 
Saffo in versi sciolti ; and La Morte di 
Socrate, a Tragedy in three acts, with 
chorusses. 

The Academia Tiberina gave an en- 
tertainment in honour of : this Poet, 
‘at which he was presented with a 
gold medal. It was on this occasion 
that he recited Coriolano, a composi- 
tion in blank-verse; and Lw Morte di 
Lncretia, a tragedy in three acts; with 
chorusses, in which ‘he surpassed all 
his former productions: and if, when 
transferred to-paper; ‘his’ poetry ‘ap- 
pear somewhat cold, ‘such is the ‘ani- 
mation of ‘his ‘gesture’ and. delivery, 
that hecis*:universally esteemed” in 
Italy) as) the greatest 9 master inchis 
art. After all; however, improvisa- 
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toreship cannot be esteemed astending 
te ddvance poetry ; but rather to con-= 
duct it°im® a retrograde directiort 
it partakes too. much of the nature of 
music, where the sentiment: is never 
delineated with precision, but merely 
in a vague and general manner. 

We should never be able to con 
ceive how the Improvisatori can en- 
ter upon a subjeet with such promp-+ 
titude, did we not consider that it is 
generally some common-place from 
classical mythology and history, with 
a stock of which they are well pro- 
vided: it is the same with their dra+ 
matic scenes, and we may to-day hear 
a dying Socrates express himself with 
the same sentiments and in the 
manner, which yesterday were given 
to a dying Seneca. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that Signor 
Sgricci’distinguishes himself beyond 
all his competitors for real talent and 
solid acquirements. 


Thorvaldsen the Danish Sculptor.— 
Little is known in this country re« 
specting the Literature and Arts of 
Denmark, yet we presume that the 
name of the illustrious rival of Cano~ 
va is sufficiently well known among 
us to render a brief sketch of*his life 
interesting to our readers. 

Bertel (Albert) Thorvaldsen ‘was 
born at Copenhagen, in the year 1771 
or 1772, of parents in very moderate 
circumstances ; his father, who’ was 
by birth an Icelander, being a ‘work- 
ing stone-mason. Even when a child, 
Albert used to amuse himself by at- 
tempting to assist his father, and, ‘in 
a short time, imitated with surprizing 
cleverness the 6rnaments which the 
latter used to carve in wood. This 
induced his father, who already fore- 
saw that his son would never be sa- 
tisfied with the trade of a common- 
mason, to send him for instruction in 
drawing to the Academy of the ‘Arts. 
Here he soon attracted ‘the notice of 
his tutors, although he was not dis- 
tinguished’ by his industry in- the 
drawing-school ; > but ‘he soon’ ‘dis- 
played-his’ genius for modelling, and, 
in a short time, obtainéd several of 
the ‘lesser’ ‘prizes .at’ the Academy. 
The young artist*was ‘more indebted 
to his own'génius’aid exertions than 
to the'lessons- he had ‘reeéived) En 
his “seventeénth ‘year°he modelled‘a 
bas-relief as’a ‘competitor for one of 
the lesser prizes, in the struggle for 
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which it is customary to shut the pu- 
pils in an apartment; by themselves. 
On ‘this occasion, which -laid - the 
foundation of his future reputation, 
Thorvaldsen experienced all the hor- 
rors.endured by a condemned male- 
factor ; and even now it is not with- 
out signs of a. somewhat comic alarm 
that he recalls the sensations of that 
moment, and how he was obliged to 
seek inspiration for the dreaded. task 
in copious draughts of an hippocrene 
that flowed: with brandy. . Its po- 
tency; however, was such, that. he 
successiully accomplished his work 
in the space of four hours. The sub- 
ject given him was Heliodorus pillag- 
ing the Temple, and so masterly was 
its execution, that it completely asto- 
nished those who were appointed to 
judge of the merits of the different 
periormances. They not only award- 


ed to him the prize, but likewise be- - 


stowed upon him the great gold me- 
dal, to which is appended the more 
solid advantage of a pension to en- 
able the student to travel. Of this, 
however, he was not allowed to avail 
himself inmmediately, as the profes- 
sors judged it would be imprudent to 
send abroad. one so young and inex- 
perienced; ‘he therefore received. at 
that time only the premiums.. The 
rapid progress which he now made 
delighted his patrons, and obtained 
for him the friendship of Abilgaerd 
the celebrated historical painter ; 
likewise of his Excellency Resvent- 
low, who,generously encouraged the 
rising talents.of.the youthful artist. 
After haying , produced, many suc- 
cessful: works at home, Thorvaldsen 
quitted his native land in 1797, and 
embarked for Italy, on board a royal 
frigate that was bound for Naples.. His 
voyage was not unattended by perils, 
for the vessel was driven upon the 
coast of Barbary, and hardly had 
they escaped the dangers that threat- 
ened them there, than fresh disasters 
obliged.them to,put into port at Mal- 
ta; atlength, however, they reached 
Naples. .: The young artist, who was 
quite a novice:.in the world,..andiun- 
acquaimted withany language but:his 
own, found himself un¢asy°o im that 
fairy land, where he was ‘surrowid- 
ed by the enchantments of both na- 
ture andvart. “That, nialadie de pays, 


which hardly ever fails to attack a. 
young..Dane.at a distance from, his 


home, rendered him insensible to all 
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the magic-that| here presented ;itself; 
nay,.so wretched; ,did’ he -feel that 
shame alone prevented, him from im- 
mediately returning jin the very,vessel 
that had brought him,.without.even 
seeing Rome, the Apollo, or,the, Lao- 
coon. At length, however, he visited 
that seat of art, and there,for ,some 
time, wandered amidst the gods and 
heroes of antiquity like one in.a stu- 
por, too much confounded, by the 
sight of such glorious monuments, to 
be able to attempt. any thing himself. 
Yet after a while the cloud that had 
enveloped both his corporeal and men- 
tal eye, gradually dispersed. .The 
Roman ladies began to distinguish the 
handsome and blooming Dane ; their 
attentions. expelled. his melancholy, 
and, towards the end of the, second 
year of his residence at Rome,, he be- 
gan to model. _ He now attracted. the 
notice of his learned and celebrated 
countryman Zoega, who saw the ge- 
nius with which he was gifted, and 
who, although he was his most con- 
fidential friend, was at the same time 
his severest critic. In him the young 
Phidias of the North found a most 
inexorable judge, who was.any thing 
but indulgent, whenever.he conceived 
that he, had.just reasons for,blame. 
The Ancient Sculptors, he wouldsay, 
would. never doi iso.:ono!xespectable 
woman, much less’ a goddesspsever 
arrayed herself thus; 'said™he«onee, 
on examining a Pallas,’ whose ‘dra- 
pery was disposed in “not ‘the most 
decent manner; and upon such ‘oc- 
casions the, artist. did not, scruple 
to deface and destrey statues, that 
would have. conferred,.upon, him.re- 
putation. 
Still he was.-so little known,..even 
when he produced his Jason, that-he 
was. asked, in a ‘society of artists, 
whether he was acquainted with the 
young Dane who had executed that 
noble statue?P—For such was thé re~ 
tirement in which Thorvaldsen work- 
ed, that no one.suspected him ‘of hay- 
ing created such a wonderful work. 
Hope, the wealthy Dutchman, be= 
ing then, at, Rome, visited: Thorvald- 
sen, and commissioned. him. te..exe= 
cute:in marble the Jason;.of which 
he had-seew the cast: Immediately 
after this work, theartist modelled: a: 


‘large bas-relief, the ‘subjeet*of which 


was taken fromthe’ “first “book of 
the Iliad, representing Agameninon, 
causing the Heralds to fetch Briseis 
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from the tent of Avchilles—a composi- 
tion that did not fail’ tovattract the 
notice of connoisseurs: He'now’ con- 
tinued to make farther and rapid ad- 
wances in his art, while his fame ex- 
tended itself more and more. 

In 1808 he executed two works that 
must immortalize his reputation ; 
namely his colossal figure of Mars, 
and his Adonis, both which form 
an epoch in the history of modern 
art. The connoisseurs were actu- 
ally enraptured with his Adonis, of 
which they said, “ Questo é da vero 
un uomo divino;” and among those 
who were thus lavish of their com- 
mendations, was the illustrious Ca- 
nova, who declared it to be one of 
the most successful of Thorvaldsen’s 
productions—one executed in a noble 
and beautiful style, and replete with 
sentiment. In 1809, Thorvaldsen 
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received fresh commissions from Den- 
mark : his sovereign wished for four 
bas-reliefs: to decorate the entrance 
to the newly erected palace of Chris- 
tianborg ; which the artist executed 
so as completely to satisfy every per- 
son of taste. 

Such is the brief sketch of his ca- 
reer as an artist—but Thorvaldsem is 
equally interesting as a man.» He 
possesses a genuine talent for music, 
and plays upon the guitar with ex- 
quisite spirit and expression. Nor is 
his judgment on subjects of music or 
poetry less correct than his feeling. 
The polish and delicacy of his manners 
render him a weleome companion in 
the most refined circles; his wit is 
pungent and keen, and his judgment 
in matters of taste is such as might 
be expected from one who has attain- 
ed to the summit of art. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Some Account of the Travels of the 
Count Enegildo Frediano in Egypt, and 
the adjacent countries, under the assumed 
name of Anciro.—This traveller arrived in 
Egypt in the’ year 1817, through which 
country he proceeded to the utmost extent 
of its’ longitudinal direction.’ In) Nubia, he 
accompanied © Lord) Belmore; went with 
Belzon& into» the: second, pyramid. of Ce- 
phrem, and:is the only person who. was pre- 
sent at that discovery. . Thence he directed 
his course towards Asia,..where he visited 
Idumza, the land of the Philistines, that 
of the tribes of Israel, Phoenicia, Lebanon, 
Syria, the Euphrates, and Palmyra. At 
the beginning of 1819, he returned to the 
Nile, journeyed towards Arabia Petrea, 
crossed the Red Sea, followed the course 
which had’ formerly been pursued by the 
people of God; crossed through the: coun- 
try of the Midianites, and the provinces 
Amelen and, Elim, returning to Cairo by 
Mount Sinai.. During: the autumn of the 
same year, he made another excursion from 
Alexandria; visited. the Lakes. Mareotis, 
Madia, Burlos and Mongaleh, the islands 
Jannis and Thuna, Mount Cassius, the 
tuins of Tanis, Cabria, Pelusium, Men- 
des, Beibeth, Facuso, Sebennytus and A- 
tridis ; and examined whatever was ‘most 
remarkable in the provinces’ of Delta,’ Da- 
kelia, Garbia,’ Sorkia andi Celabiays):On 
his: return: Frediano made a» collection: of 
natural. curiosities:;,/ analyzed . the - waters 
of the: warm. ‘springs; at., Tor-der-el-Ham- 
man,.and.. Mansyra, met likewise with a 
vein, of gypsum,,..a, very abundant, bed, of 


natron,, and with immense tracts of land. 
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entirely filled with vegetable potass of 
all the three species. He purchased anum- 
ber of antiquities, both in Asia and Africa, 
a considerable part of which he has’ already 
sent off to Italy ; among these are a bronze 
figure of Harpocrates, a copy of the: Penta- 
teuch, written im the ancient Jewish, or, as 
it is at present called, the, Samaritan. cha 
racter ; also some thousand very rare Athe~ 
nian, Syrian, and Pheenician coms, among 
which is one not hitherto known; it is. of 
an oval shape, and alludes to the Ogygian 
deluge. It is his intention to visit Abys- 
sinia, Senaar, Cordefan, Darfur, and other 
kingdoms in the interior of Africa. Tn'a 
letter to Professor Branchi at’ Pisa, his for- 
mer instructor in chemistry, Anciro has de- 
clared his design of not. confining his atten~ 
tion merely to antiquities, but toi study, all 
the more striking natural. objects and phe- 
nomena that may present, themselves to his 
observation, in which pursuit he has been 
already very successful, haying obtained 
some important results. ‘There has recently 
appeared in an Italian journal, a very inte- 
resting letter addressed from this traveller 
to Canova, and dated fromm Palmyra. ‘* Hav- 
ing passed Conna and Apollinopolis,” says 
he, ¢* [beheld Karnacy with its avenues: of 
sphinxes, its halls of granite; its courts;and 
temple; with: its: numerous),columnus, which 
are covered with hieroglyphics, and so-thick 
that.seyen men are/scarcely, able to encircle 
thern..,. Leafterwards.yisited, Luxor, with its 
stupendous obelisks ;and colonnades ; then 
Medinet Abu,. that is remarkable for’ the 
multiplicity of ruins and’ fragments’ with 
which it. is: covered, hkewise for- the’ im- 
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mense colossus that,formerly used to.salute 
the beams of the.rising,sun,, and even, still 
overshadows..the plain .of.ancient Thebes. 
* * * * At Ischiet, (in Nubia), we: met 
with Dand Karcef, one of the seventy sons 
of Hassan,. who. gave, us.a very hospitable 
reception in his camp, where he was. seated 
beneath a, Baldachin of Palms. * * * * 
On the 25th December, 1817, I.cut the 
name. Ilia (Italy), together with-my own, 
upon the highest point of the rocks at the 
cataracts of Nubia, from which point I a- 
gain returned... ‘The river, which. first. be- 
stows fertility and prosperity upon so many 
kingdoms, is here divided into. an infinity 
of little brooks, which, at one time bubbling 
between the rocks, at another, winding a- 
mong flowers, present a most incomparable 
spectacle. * * * * I staid several days at 
Rademon, which place is remarkable on ac- 
count of a Sugar Refinery and Rum Dis- 
tillery, both which are under the superin- 
tendence of. a M. Brine, a gentleman from 
whom I experienced much courtesy and ci- 
vulity.. Hence I proceeded to the pyramids 
of Saccara, and afterwards crossing the 
plain of Memphis, arrived at those of Gizeh; 
there I met, with Signor Belzoni, who was 
busily engaged in penetrating into the se- 
cond of those stupendous masses of stone. 
In company. with him, I explored these ap- 
palling chambers of death and silence, 
which had been shut to human curiosity for 
80 many generations; we here met with a 
descending gallery constructed of the finest 
and, most massy.granite: at its farther ex- 
tremity 1s a passage so narrow as barely 
able to admit 2 man in an horizontal atti- 
tude, .To this succeeds another gallery 
conducting into a hall, which contains a se- 
pulchre that has already been explored ; 
adjoining on the left are a third gallery and 
chambers, whose walls are covered with 
both Cufic and Modern Arabic inscriptions, 
Upon returning into the open air, I felt an 
inclination to.ascend the highest of these 
pyramids, and .when I had reached the 
summit I fancied that I could reach the 
stars with my fingers. I continued here 
during the whole of the night;—it was one 
of the most delightful I had ever experien- 
¢ed,—while forty centuries lay slumbering 
beneath my feet... The following morning 
I beheld the sun ascending above the hori- 
zon, with a splendour and majesty such’as no 
artist or poet has ever, yet conceived... From 
this elevation I wrote letters to yourself, to 
Benvenuto, Dionigi, Morghen, | Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, the, Chevalier Eossombroni,,. and 
many other distinguished individuals of my 
Rative country. 

From the pyramids I:returned again. to 
Cairo, whence I directed my course towards 
Asia ; then it; was,,:that.as I saw the fertile 
and well cultivated plains of Lgypt.gradu- 
ally. retreating from my view, recalled to 


mind the account, .sent,, by Ami to Quaar, , 
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who had required of him ‘some: deseription: 
of sthese countri¢s.ic  Imagineritoyyourself;; 
O..Prince of) the) Faithful,’ says hep foan 
immense dry: and.sterile plain, divided bya: 
mighty rivers nAlongy the course .0f this 
stream run two/chains of hills, fertilizedoby 
the current, to which heaven'seems to-have 
imparied a peculiarly beneficent: virtue. |* * 
* * In the city of, Tiberias, whose’ waters I 
analysed,” resides ithe worthy Raphael Picé 
ciotto, Austrian Consul General in Syria, 
and I cannot: forbear remarking to you, my 
illustrious friend, that; among, the Jews re- 
siding in all quarters of the globe, -particu- 
larly those of Asia and Africa, there. pre- 
vails a feeling which leads them to choose 
to terminate their days in the territory which 
their forefathers once cultivated with the 
sweat of their brow. They are carly initi- 
ated into this attachment towards what they 
consider to be their home, and it is: affects 
ing to behold the aged Israelite land on:the 
coasts of Palestine, and, supported» by the 
arm. of his equally venerable consort; com~ 
mence with the sighs of hope the® last,pils 


grimage, which is. to conduct his wearied 
to) 


frame.to repose in the, tombs where his (fae 
thers sleep..*.*.* *) Continuing, my) jour- 
ney along the coast of Pheeniciay I could 
with difficulty. restrain «my impatiened. asol 
approached ..a wretched, cliff, where: inthe: 
midst of sand and».waves! was: situated-the 
once mighty. Mistress of the Oceanss) Lhe: 
Greek: Archbishop! Melchita Don» Cirillo 
Debbas received) me very;\cor@ially atchis 
house, and setting. before meson: the flooria 
frugal. meal, ‘said,::$1 )receive you! withoall 
the simplicity with which the,apostles were 
wont to entertain their-guests, and bidoyou 
heartily welcome’ .to Athisocscanty.-réepast, 
which I, daily, partake: with»the (stranger. 
Had [more I: would freely: bestow it): but 
my entire revenue, namely,’ that: arising 
from the archhishoprie of .Tyrus,: does: not. 
amount to more than: two: hundred | scudi;: 
and the half. of this income is:expended:in 
relieving the poor of my diocese.) Besides 
being their spiritual, I am also their-téins 
poral physician, and supply them with me- 
dicines gratuitously... he other prelates 
who live among the mountains, are more’ 
secure than: myself, :yet I esteem: myself * 
happier, since I participate, with) my-flock 
in every event of sorrow or of joy.2y** ** 
Lady Esther Stanhope, whose singular man« 
ner of \life has attracted)the notice both»of 
Europe and Asia, lives) inthe /vicinity.of 
Sidon, at a little place called. Araba, and 
still, persists injher determination not‘to rex 
ceive,atty, European) visitors.) *)*i *{iok 
travelled.quite over Mount. Libanon,-which 
contains.,so many hills within itself, that it: 
might well be termeda kingdoms and:upon’ 
Mount! Carmel, I collected:an |innumerablevs 
uantity» of; petrified, shell fish and fruits 
* *.% 4 At BalbecsE seemed igaine tocbeass 
hold.Thebes: transported ito -Syniasoan!ensyo¢ 
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tireivolume would hardly sufficeto describe 
adéquatelyothe Temple of-the Sun’ “among 
other objéctsone.inects® with} /still standing, 
sixycolumns 71 feet highj-and® 2b feet eight 
inches in diameter $ while Among the blocks 
of (granite: are thice extending 175° feet. 
Another is 69°feet’ two inches Tong; by 12’ 
10" broad, “and 13/34 thieckso°Y ou alone, 
my’ friend;*\ate worthy to decide: whether 
these stupendous fragnients»are® the’ work- 
manship of human hands! “What shall I 
say to you of Palmyra,'the view of which: 
kindles the mind even to-enthusiasm. There 
are even still remaining about thirty towers, 
the Temple of the Sun, and 300 columns, 
which stand on the sandy plain, the monu- 
ments of that great city.» I purpose giving 
an ample account of this'in the journal of 
my travels: I here again engraved the 
word Ilia in the marble, and recollecting 
your illustrious name, which has continu- 
ally’animated: me during my labours and 
researches; I added, Frediani stima degne 
le-rovine di’ Palmyra del genio del divino 
Canovas * * * * Thus within the space 
of fifteen months, and during a journey of 
7000:miles;: I had crossed the Mediterra- 
neans)\ travelled through Misraim, ‘Nubia, 
Kedar; Idumea;the country of the Philis- 
tines; Judea; Samaria; Galilee, Phoenicia, 
Celosyria, Syria) and Mesopotamia ;' had 
viewedthe Sea of Pentapolis; had drank of 
the waters of the Sea‘of Tiberias, likewise 
ofthose of the Nile} the Jordan, the Oron- 
tesjand the Euphrates shad ascended ‘the 
Pyramids, and the’ Mounts:Siony Garazim, 
Tabor,) Libanony and‘ Carmel 3” had reposed 
among «the tombs’ of Thebes; at the cata- 
racts;of (Nubia, ‘and’ trodden’ on the dust of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, Ascalon; Tyre, Sidon, 
Balbecs Palmyra, Samaria, and Jerusalem ! 
Itiwould be indeed a‘glorious thing should 
posterity read the nameof Canova in Heypt, 
in‘Syriay and im Palmyra 3 yet the best wish 
thatan- Italian can express,’ is, that the ge- 
nerations to:come may read Canova in Italy, 
Canovasat Rome, Canova’on the shores of 
the ‘Tiber. 

There has recently been’ published, by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. (8vo. pp. 547.) 
An Account of ‘Timbuctoo and Housa, by 
KE} Hage Abdsalam Shabeeng, to which is 
added an account of various travels through 
South and West Barbary; and across the 
Atlas Mountains, &c.&c.: by James Grey 
Jackson. Among the ‘various books) of 
travels that have lately issued from . the 
Press, there appears ‘not’ to be: any more 
generally interesting at’ this period of com- 
mercial apathy than this. Phe author tells 
us-he:resided upwards of sixteen ‘years’ in 
Africa as. a:merehant, and*as’a “diplomatic 
agent to several ‘nations of Hurope;. he ‘is 


famihat with the African” languages, and’ 


has corresponded with the-principal men in 
several iiterritories ‘of \Africa in’ their’ own 
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language. °° Mr. ‘Jackson’ persists in hié 

opinion, ‘given twenty years ago, that the 

only way to obtain ‘a knowledge of this in- 

teresting Continent is through the medium 

of commercial’ intercourse, ‘and he very’ 
properly urges the indispensable necessity 

of anunion of interests between the’ A fr1- 

can association, African institution, and the 

African company. — His letters, fragments, 

&c. contain a vatiety of very interesting” 
information'on African ‘matters in general; 

and his suggestions for the advancement of 
our knowledge of Africa are well deserving 

investigation. He urges the expediency of 

attempting the civilization of the African 

Contisent through the medium of an exten- 

sive commerce. 


Modern Italian Sculpture. —Giovanni 
Ceccarini, a young Roman sculptor, anda 
protegé of Canova, has displayed his gra- 
titude and his talent in a statue which he 
has just executed ofthat great artist. ‘This 
work, which is conceived in a style of su- 
perior grandeur, represents a colossal figure 
of Canova, sitting, and about to take hold 
of a Cippus of Jupiter, at the same time that 
he is admiring its exquisite workmanship. 
This groupe has been extolled for the dig- 
nity of its expression, for its originality, and 
for the admirable truth and variety conspicu-— 
ous in the arrangement of the drapery. It 
seems too as if nature had been willing to™ 
second the noble intentions of the artist, 
having furnished him with ‘an immense™ 
block of marble, equally remarkable’ for 
its’ vast size and for its pre-eminent beauty.” 


Gothic Architecture. —In our preceding 
number we directed the attention of such 
of our readers as have a taste for this in-~ 
teresting study, to a Lithographical work’ 
by Domenicus Quaglio. We will there- 
fore for their gratification here give a list 
of the subjects contained in the succeeding 
numbers. One of the most important i 
the entire collection is the Minster at Ulm, 
of which the artist has given two plates ; 
the first represents the entrance into the 
chureh, as seen from the open square be- 
fore it; the other a'view ‘In one of the side 
aisles. It is to be hoped’ that ‘the artist 
will, before the termination of his work, 
give a prospect of the whole interior of the 
building, ‘as we should then by means of 
these ‘plates and the elevation of the spire 
given-in Moller’s Work, and likewise with 
some additions in Wiebeking’s History of 

rehitecture, possess sufficient data to ena-' 
ble us to’ form an’ adequate idea of the ex- 
tent and magnificence of this noble edifice. 
Yet even these would hot’ satisfy the pro- 
essional ‘student ‘or ‘the ‘exact’ antiquary, 
who' would require an entire publication on 
the subject)! Wlustrated’as tastefully and as’ 
amply both ‘historitally ‘an@ eraphically as 
Britton’s Cathedrals,’ or Neale’s’ W estinin- 
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sper Abbey: The view of the Town Hall 
at‘Ulm, forms an interesting subject, al- 
though the building itself is not a -very ex- 
cellent specimen of architecture. ‘The Cas- 
tle at Kipfenberg, and that at Prunn, both 
situated in Alitmuhilthal, are two exceed- 
ingly romantic and picturesque views; and 
equally so is a little chapel in the Tyrol, 
where a- procession of Pilgrims is seen 
crossing a bridge thrown across. a water- 
fall. ‘The remaining plates give views of a 
Churchyard and Cloister, St. Martin’s 
Church in Landshut, the Church-yard of 
St. John’s at Nuremburg, with a distant 
prospect of the castle; the Town of Esslin- 
gen on the Necker, where the beautiful 
tower of the church of our lady forms a 
very conspicuous feature; in this plate is 
introduced. a procession which was made 
in'1817, during the festivals held on ac- 
count of the happy release from the famine 
which had prevailed in Suabia during that 
year. The tower and spire of this church, 
if not so elaborate and rich, is perhaps even 
still more beautiful and graceful than the 
celebrated one at Ulm; this plate too is 
one of the best executed in the work. 'The 
architect of the church was Hans Boblin- 
ger, who died in 1505. The Cathedral at 
Frankfort; this church which is remark- 
able as being the coronation’ place of the 
Emperors of Germany, was begun in 1415, 
and finished (the spire however has never 
been completed,) in 1511. The admirers of 
gothic architecture, of picturesque effect, 
and of romantic scenery, cannot fail to re- 
ceive great gratification from the produc- 
tions of an artist who seems gifted with 
“<A poet’s fancy and a painter’s eye.” 

He has .acquired considerable reputation 
by. his, architectural, pictures in oil; and 
we may confidently assert, that whenever 
he obtains that beautiful. transparency and 
gradation. of colour which charm us in the 
paintings of Neefs, Van Saerdam, &c. he 
will leave them far behind, as he is so 
greatly their superior, in poetical feeling, per- 
Spective accuracy, and architectural know- 
ledge, 


Javanese Antiquitics._Since the En- 
glish have restored the Island of Java’ ‘to 
the Dutch Government, the latter has been 
employed in’ collecting all the various an- 
tiquities which the English had discovered 
inthe island, and in’ making preparatious 
to transport them: to Europe.’ Among these 
valuable remains’ are’ four statues’ of ‘stone, 
the size of life; they were found* among 
the ruins at Malang, and doubtlessiserved 
to» ornament ‘some considerable: edifice: 
Three’of thenr are“ already on  theix way to 
Amsterdam; ‘the: first, which’ is supposed 
torepresent:'the deity Durzay has eiaht 
hands; and is'seated:tipon: a? buffalo thatcis 
treading on the figure of Vice’;-‘the seconds 


[ Nov. 
the Genesa of: the ‘Indian inythology, yand 
called by the Javenese Gana: Singa Jaga; 
has an: elephant’s’ head 5: the «third deity 
Nandiis represented ‘under ‘the form ofia 
bull. The workmanship of this Jast statue 
is said to: be remarkable fine. 

Portrait: of Catherine: the: Great. M. 
M. Utkin and Tschessky, two of the most 
celebrated engravers in: Russia, are employs 
ed upon a large plate that Count Romans 
zon has commissioned them to execute. It 
is intended to represent’ Catherine» the 
Great, standing’in the park at Zarsko Selo, 
before the monument of the Field-Marshal 
Count Rumianzow-Sadunayskow. . The 
landscape, which is the work of M. Tschess 
sky, is already completed; when termi- 
nated, this engraving will, we doubt'not, 
add still further to the reputation of the 
artists, and show the progress Russia: is 
daily making in these arts, which tend to 
the embellishment: of life, and which mark 
the progress. of refinement. 

Sicilian Antiquities: Extensive resears 
ches and excavations: have’ been ‘for some 
time carrying on under the direction, and 
at'the expenseof Baron Judica,in Pallaze 
zuolo, a small ‘place ‘about eighteen “miles 
from Noto in Sicily. This: antiquary!ima- 
gines that he’ has discovered the remains“ of 
the ancient city of Acre, respecting ’ whose 
situations geographers have so much-diss 
puted. These consist-principally of tombs 
and catacombs” containinga great nurnber 
of Christian inscriptions,’ likewise “sacred 
and profane. antiquities of/various’ kinds: 
The latter have contributed greatly towards 
enriching the Baron’s’ museum,’ which is 
one of the most: considerable*in® the ‘whole 
island, and is remarkable too:for possessing 
such a number of antiquities that have been. 
dug up at the’same: place:| ifswe except 
Herculaneum and ‘Pompeia,' there is°pers 
haps, no other ‘individual’ spot:which' has 
afforded the like multitude and varietyof 
curiosities. . Besides’ bas-reliefs; a great 
quantity of inscriptions, chiefly Greek; here 
are vessels of copper and bronze coloured 
glasses of every description, vases, lamps, 
cups, medals, works in clay,’and lastly, the 
moulds used: to form the reliefs om the surs 
face of enriched vases. ‘These are°of: the 
same description as those which ‘have been 
discovered in Tuscany, and are to be’ seen 
in the Venuti Museum at Cortona,’ The 
glass vases are’ exceedingly numerous, and 
we cannot but admire’ theskill shown’ by 
the:ancients in bestowing upon this material 
every variety of colour; many are “of a 
beautiful azure-blue, withstreaks of green 
and yellow. »“But no portion of ‘the: eollec- 
tion is;*perhaps; more worthy’ of atteation 
and:admiration than the Hérurianor Gritce= 
Sicilian vases,’ which \are ‘particularly nus 
merous. \'There is'also a fragment of a°vase 
ornamented ‘with’ vineleaves ‘atid bunches 
of grapes in altotrelieyo; and “coated exter 
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nally witha yellow, internally with a green 
yarnish, of which the basis is evidently 
formed by an oxyd of lead; although it is 
very much to be doubted, whether the an- 
cients were acquainted with the use of this 
material, which was: most» probably dis- 
covered by the Arabians; from:whom it has 
been transmitted to us: yet should Acre, 
as has been conjectured, have continued to 
exist so late as the eleventh century, we 
need not be surprized: at) meeting with 
glazed earth vessels of this kind among the 
remains of that place. Few of the vases in 
the Baron’s collection are to be commended 
for the elegance and beauty of the figures, 
which consist chiefly of grotesque masks, 
and distorted caricatures. 

The curiosity of the learned and anti- 
quarian world will shortly be gratified by a 
work which the noble collector himself is 
preparing to publish at Messina, and which 
is intended to contain ample descriptions 
and elucidations of all these antiques. It 
is not. known whether the Baron will pro- 
secute his researches after the appearance of 
his projected publication: most probably 
not, unless the government will offer its as- 
sitance towards defraying the expenses at 
tending. such an undertaking, which are 
hardly tobe: supported. by an individual, 
whatever, may be his munificence or his 
zeal. 


Schools. of Mutual Instruction are now 
making . considerable progress throughout 
all: Italy... A..very extensive one upon this 
system, has:.been-recently, opened at Malta 
by Joseph Standi, who had been over to 
England for the purpose,of acquiring a com- 
plete knowledge of the Lancasterian method. 
A similar, bhad-some, time previously been 
formed near La Valetta by an ecclesiastic 
named Don Luigi, who is exceedingly zeal- 
ous i bringing forward this plan of educa- 
tion. In Naples also the new system has 
received great encouragement, both from 
the nobility and men of letters, as: well as 
from» many. private: individuals. There is 
in: that city a school of this. description 
where 300 children are instructed at the exs 
pense, and under the patronage of the go- 
yernment.. It.is reported that similiar ones 
are about to be opened at Rome and Genoa; 
while at. Milan, Brescia, and Florence they 
are already established. At the latter place 
the. institution is encouraged. by the most 
distinguished persons, by .the Prince and 
Princess Corsini, the Countess of Albany; 
Count Bordi, Fabroni, &c. . At Boghera 
im: Piedmont, one of these:-schools has: been 
established by M. Gallini, who visited: both 
England ‘and France for the. express: pur- 
pose.of making himself acquainted withthe 
system: on which they are conducted: There 
were. lately. no, fewer,.than five! schools: of 
this kind in, Piedmont, ;under.the patronage 
of, the Prince of Carignano.;; where theyeare 
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said to..succeed exceedingly, and to meet 
with support from the clergy. . Others have 
been formed at Nice and in its environs 
by the exertions of the Abbés Cessola and 
Caupin. 


French Names.—The following whim- 
sical period commences an article in one of 
the Paris journals :— 

** I] existe 4 Londres, aux frais du gou- 
vernement, une école d’arts et métiers, que 
Von nomme Bluc Coot- d’ot sont sortis des 
hommes. du premier merite.”’ 

Who could suppose that this oddly spelt 
government institution, which sends. out 
men of the highest abilities in the arts, 1s 
Christ’s Hospital, or the Blwe Coat School? 

Lit. Gazettes 


Mr. Ackerman’s Monthly Repository 
speaks in the following terms of an inge- 
nious fire-alarm, invented by a Mr. J. Gs 
Colbert : 

‘¢ This instrument is portable, of the size 
and general appearance of a timepiece, exs 
cept that the dial-plate exhibits a semicirs 
cle marked with the degrees from 1 to 180. 
When the index is placed at half or a. whole 
degree, or more, above the heat of the ats 
mosphere at the time, any increase of tem- 
perature beyond the degree indicated, sets 
the alarum in motion, and thus gives no- 
tice of the approaching danger. Hence it 
is obvious, that the principle of the ther 
mometer has been applied te this: instrus 
ment, which may be placed in any situas 
tion, and is sold at prices varying from five 
to thirty guineas, according to the plains 
ness or elegance of the execution. All those 
who wish to obtain an additional security 
against the dangers of fire by night, may 
have an opportunity of inspecting this con 
trivance at Mr. Ackerman’s.” 


The Little Theatre, Haymarket, closed 
on Saturday, the 14th. Oct. The farewell 
address alluded to the formation of an Inde- 
pendent House and Company ; the secret 
of which allusion we believe is, that a nuni- 
ber of the most eminent performers of the 
time project the establishment, at the new 
theatre, when built, of a dramatic concern 
something on the footing .of such matters 
in Paris, in which they shall themselves be 
the proprietors, managers, and principal 
supports in the way of acting. In short,.that 
the company shall be a joint stock com- 
pany, and have and perform stock pieces 3 
and, controul by an elective executive, and 
share profits Gf any,) and provide for the 
sick-and, superannuated,. out of whatever 
overflowing: fund: overflowing houses enable 
them:to. realize. . So whispers rumours:,and 
it-is.easy to foresee, that such amevent (the 
patentees; will, call it.a conspiracy}s wilh 
have'a prodigious influence:on our national 
stage—Miit.: Garett. : i witless 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Tuer Queen's defence is now closed ; 
and the impression made by the wit- 
nesses called in her. Majesty’s favour; 
and by the arguments of her counsel, 
is important indeed. “It is not neces- 
sary to assert, that this evidence, and 
these arguments, furnish a moral cer- 
tainty of the Queen’s innocence : the 
point of absolute certainty is one to 
which in this world we seldom: ar- 
rive ;—on such questions perhaps ne- 
ver. But as no one can pretend that 
the testimony produced hy her Majes- 
ty’s accusers, would, if left totally un- 
shaken and unimpeached, supply that 


certainty against her,—so no one has. 


aright to expect that the negative 
shall admit of a demonstration more 
perfect than that of which the affir- 
mative was susceptible. The utmost 
to-which the proof against the Queen 
could. have. amounted — supposing 
even the strongest statements of the 
Attormey and Solicitor Generals’ open- 
img .speeches substantiated in evi- 
dence—is heavy and unavoidable pre- 
sumption against her honour ;—a pre- 
sumption quite sufficient to form the 
ground: of judgment against her,—a 
presumption which, according to the 
constitution of human faculties, and 
with“reference’ to the necessities of 
human society, would be fairly con- 
sidered and acted.upon as_ proof. 
Still, however, it must be recollected, 
nothing has been attempted against 
the Queen beyond. strong. circum- 
stantial evidence,—which, in the wide 
range of possibility, though sufficient 
to found practical proceedings upon 
asiagainst guilt; would be liable be- 
yond a doubt to'an after-explanation 
of which innocence, comparative or 
absolute, might be the result: Ad- 
mitting this, it follows, that the case 
which might be considered establish= 
ed if strong presumption of crime were 
furnished; :must be ‘considered. :.de> 
stroyed: if othe: evidence: ‘afford “pres 
sumption .reconcileable: with esinnos 
cence: No man) iwe repeat; inbrings 
ing’ hisopinion'to ‘bearwpon-the great 
qguestiow that haso been osulimittedtd 
the shighesti publicictribuiahsofictlie 
country, has any right to take into 


account his impressions, his surmises, 
his doubts, his ‘difficulties—that is to. 
say, if any such“ ‘exist in’ his mind: 
Her Majesty’s conduct for a series of 
years has been submitted to a sort°of 
scrutiny, which, against whoever di- 
rected, would, and must, infallibly 
give rise tomany questions of compa- 
rative propriety, of good taste, ‘of 
sound judgment, &c. &c. But in sucha 
case as this—distinguished by such 
extraordinary—we had almost said 
monstrous peculiarities,—founded by 
those who brought it forward on stich 
high ‘and specious professions;en- 
tailing so enormous. a responsibility 
on its promoters, in consequence of its 
intimate connection with the -publi¢ 
tranquillity, with public decency; with 
the subordination of the people; aid 
the respectability of the crown,;—thé 
public generally had a> right to’ ex 
pect, thatthe conclusion of guilt should 
be irresistible, since a-verdict of guil- 
ty was demanded. “And not only this; 
but that the motives of the proseews 
tion, and the “conduct ofits! agents; 
should stand—not- merely out ‘ofthe 
reach of “positive: imputation;but 
aloof from the common anxieties, pars 
tialities, mancuvres+ justifiable; ox 
at least natural:impersonal litigations; 
but disavowed, and: most: unjastifi= 
able, in respect of aninquest toowhich 
the name and charactervof the nation 
was pompously attached ;~an.°im- 
quest which, if there*be: a°particle of 
substantial ‘honour: Jeft,°°where © the 
externals and titles of honour:most 
abound, had not its origin in personal 
feeling, but in the purest regard':to 
the public welfare, and: the reputa- 
tion of the ‘country in the esteem of 
the world! 

Was the nation concerned; or: ins 
clined; to: offer. am: unusually high 
price-for‘evidence against the-Queen; 
-+to' take unusual pains.in disciplining 
witnesses,;++too inquire only amongst 
the discarded;:the faithless; andvthe 
profligate foritestimony torherdiscres 
dit—passing:carefully by individuals 
of:another description who !couldinst 
but :possessinformation;iand:to.w hoi 
no prima facie stigma at least at- 


thches—nothing to warrant their be-- 
ing neglected by those caterers of 
facts, the object of whose mission is 

stated to have been simply, and sole- 

ly to gain a knowledge of the truth ? 

If the proceedings against the Queen 

had no_ motive but, that, of a,disin- 

terested regard to the honour of the 

country, need . they. have heen, taken 

up in the spirit of a:private suit?—and 

with. still) more. reason, may: we ask, 

if, in.that case,, they, ought to have 

been. pursued . with,.the. inveteracy 

and the cunning of personal malig- 

nity P 

With reference to the general pre- 
sumption which the evidence warrants 
to the judges in this public inquiry, 
these matters are of high consequence. 
If the motive of the prosecution. be 
notoriously less. magnanimous than 
is stoutly pretended ; if the evidence 
be palpably picked, tutored, arranged, 
and manceuvred,—brought. forward 
or kept. back, sheltered, concealed, 
prompted, and paid, in a spirit of hos- 
tile zeal against her Majesty, which 
can. only, be. accounted. for, by sup- 
posing the existence of that which is 
so strongly denied—namely, a bitter 
personal desire in.some quarter for her 
degradation. ;—~if her professional ac- 

-cusers discover, as much: tenderness 
and, timidity jin. regard . to certain 
points ; involved. inthe inquiry, as 
they’ do; pertinacity, and, severity in 
regard, to others ;-if|-such be the 
state of the case, we say—(and that 
itis so/no;one who, has,read the long 
reports. inthe, newspapers will deny ) 
this of itself, constitutes. one—and 
not immaterial—ground for presum- 
ing’ in her favour,—-and, at the same 
time, it-relieves, her from the effect of 
one, very considerable and very natu- 
ral: prejudice under which she at first 
laboured. 

That it does both these things. is 
clear:—for, in the: first place, the 
facts which we have introduced with 
an ‘if; but which are notorious to 
every one, prove that a false, imsin- 
cere; discreditable, consciously-guilty 
spirit actuates the Queen's accusers— 
and. this, of course, constitutes appre 
sumption against. their accusation: 
and, :in; the second place; the bringing 
forward ofosuch: charges;::with -all 
their accompanying itrainof difficulty, 
disturbance; filth): recrimination,—fa- 
tigue; and disgust,’ by sincere, impar= 
tial, high+minded «men, under the n= 
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fluence Of pure, dispassionate, disin- 
terested motives—to gratify no weak, 
malignant, cowardly disposition— 
but openly .and . fairly, to discharge a 
painful, yet necessary duty,—this of 
itself would have weighed — must 
have weighed—prodigiously. with the 
reflecting and quiet part of the com- 
munity,—and led them to form, at the 
very outset, a strong~ presumption 
against her Majesty's innocence. 
From this unfavourable presumption, 
at allevents, the Queen's case is now 
most completely relieved. 

But these grounds of presump-< 
tion, in this most recent, and we 
trust. final. attempt, to destroy a 
solitary, and certainly harshly-treated 
female, cannot be permitted to ope- 
rate only as if the present attack 
against her stood single, without pre= 
decessors connected with it by a 
chain of indignity and persecution, 
No,—oh no! We are aware. that 
grave charges have before this been 
brought. against her Majesty; that 
they have been investigated) bya 
high state inquest, and that it has 
been solemnly decided,..they were 
the offspring of conspiracy, treachery, 
malice, and revenge !—-Well:: how 
do these bear. upon the present: case? 
Why, if, as we have said.before, the 
motives. of the present. prosecution 
stand clearly above imputation ; if it 
has been conducted in the frankests 
most. generous, . manly, | upright, 
manner ; if the truth has been sought 
for. with determined impartiality, 
if such is a right description of the 
style in which the present prosecu- 
tion against the Queen has been cons 
ducted, then, indeed, it can scarcely 
be said to be prejudiced by what has 
gone before ; but it is possible rather 
that people may be inclined. to sups 
pose, that there was something amiss 
previously as, well, as now,—though 
the existence of misconduct: could not 
be shown. . But if, on the other hand, 
the present: accusation is said to be 
impelled by a public motive, when it 
clearly proceeds: from private. dislike 
or hatred ;..if there» is insincerity: in 
the:professions of the accusers,—art, 
cunning; selection, and: shuffling: in 
their measures;—+infamy on. the cha» 
racters of the’ switnesses, ibribes::in 
their pockets,-convicted: lies in their 
mouths,-does::mot othis prosecution 
become:/immediately::| connected: :in 
close family aniom ‘with itsainsucces« 
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ful and branded forerunners ?, Must 
not the exclamation rise from every 
fair mind--“ its hateful features prove 
it to be of the same breed—a rightful 
heir of all the infamy of its ancestors 
—a scion of the abominable stock—a 
lineal descendant from the parent uni- 
on of dark treachery and impotent 
spite |” 

We use strong language because 
we feel acutely and indignantly for 
the disgraced and discomfited situa- 
tion in which the Constitutional Au- 
thorities of the country are placed by 
this most unwise, most unmanly, most 
unfair prosecution. Any one who has 
done us the honour to attend to the 
manifestations of political opinion, 
which have heen made in this Maga- 
zine, must know that between us and 
the regular calumniators of public 
men, the decriers of all public mea- 
sures, the reformers in ignorance, and 


counsellors in malice, there is “a. 


great gulph fixed.” We have never 
yet contemplated the salvation of the 
state as reduced to the forlorn hope 
of the radicals, as they are called. Nei- 
ther our taste, nor our judgment, such 
as it is, has ever permitted us to regard 
with satisfaction the plans now carried 
about the streets for pulling down 
the proud towers and strong bastions 
of our ancient national edifice, in or- 
der to erect on their site, a range of 
comfortable houses of the third class, 
with areas in front, and paved yards 
behind—all running in right lines, 
and confimed to regular dimensions, 
like the'New Town of Edinburgh.— 
Whatever, therefore, is calculated to 
give a triumph to this set of vulgar 
architects, we naturally abhor; but 
we are quite sure that they must be 
very weak-headed—and we have some 
suspicion that they cannot be very 
sound hearted individuals, who would 
tell us,—(and we have been so told) 
——that, in order to impede the party 
in question, it is our duty to call 
black white, and white black; to deny 
the errors of the ministry when we 
can ; to equivocate when we cannot 
deny ; to be silent when we can do 
neither. Addle-pated beings these 
must be; that is to say, if they are 
not trimming, sordid, calculating spi- 
nits. The basis of England’s strength; 
that which has borne her up so much 
higherthan other.countries; that which 
has been her self-preserving principle, 
the essence of her duration,—the liv- 
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ing soul.of her envied and triumphant 
greatness, is the independence,—pro- 
viding naturally for the integrity,—of 
her public opinion. . He, therefore, 
who contributes his mite even to this, 
helps, by so much, to strengthen the 
foundations of his native land ; while 
the miserable creature who permits 
himself, under notions of expediency, 
and in compliment to his own subtle- 
ty, to equivocate with the truth, dis- 
cards, with his sincerity, his only 
guide to right or safe conclusions, and 
sets an example which, if followed to 
any extent by his fellow-subjects, 
would strew the surface of the Bri- 
tish land with those hideous specta- 
cles of moral and national abjection 
that excite the disgust of our travel- 
lers in some parts of the continent. 

From the first word, therefore, 
spoken of the prosecution against the 
Queen, we raised our voices against 
it ; because we at once attributed it 
to private spite, and foresaw that it 
would excite public discord, promote 
disaffection, and insult decency. There 
did not appear to be any personal in- 
jury sustained, (supposing the Queen 
guilty) which the nation was-called 
upon to redress ; for the nation had 
never received the advantage of a 
good example from. the quarter im 
question—and owed nothing to feel-~ 
ings that had shewn themselves to be 
vindictive and impure. On the other 
hand, the public interests, considered 
by themselves, could not be benefited 
by the prosecution (still supposing the 
Queen guilty) ;—for her bad conduct 
abroad could only be regarded as con- 
nected with her ill-treatment at home; 
and the triumph of justice over her 
crimes could not fail: to be considered, 
by many, as providing fora greater tri- 
umph of énjustice, in the gratification 
of a spirit of hostility, degraded by 
rancour, as well as contaminated by 
licentiousness. 

We are, however, most ready now 
to acknowledge,—what indeed must 
have been sufficiently apparent to our 
readers,—that, m forming this strong 
opinion against the propriety of the 
prosecution, we were by no ‘means 
animated by a’conviction of her Ma- 
jesty’s imocence: - On ‘the contrary, 
we thought the ‘presumption at the 
outset was strongly against her: we 
could not, and did not credit, that the 
case which was rumoured against 
her, on the authority of men who stood 


in the capacity of authorities in such 
a matter, had not been -sifted, and 
wéighed, and checked, and compared 
by ministers, in the most anxious, and 
industrious, and ‘cautious, and scru- 
pulous disposition. “We certainly 
never for a moment supposed, that 
all the inquiry had been left to subor- 
dinate agents, who, though necessary 
as instruments for the safety of so- 
ciety, are held in contempt and ab- 
horrence, as individuals, from a regard 
to the dignity of mankind :—men 
whose very acceptance of such com- 
missions proved them unworthy of 
confidence, and only fit to be employ- 
ed in the dirty labour of collecting 
what ought afterwards to have been 
analyzed by nicer hands. 

But it really appears that the mi- 
nistry have done nothing to check the 
accounts of the agents of the prosecu- 
tion ; while the professional supporters 
of the Bill before the house—whom 
one must hesitate to confound with the 
Milan Commission —have at least 
shown that they felt convinced their 
ease could not bear to be probed to its 
nooks: they have fenced with legal 
forms to parry unpleasant disclosures, 
and often slunk behind a legal defence, 
in an extra-legal case, to the injury of 
equity. The following passage from 
the conclusion of Doctor Lushington’s 
speech, which shut-up her Majesty’s 
defence, will illustrate and particula- 
rise what we mean. 

The Queen’s counsel had done all that 
was required for the ends of justice; he 
said nothing against those who were with 
the prosecution ; but when he saw that they 
had neglected to avail themselves of the 
means of calling such evidence as might 
elicit the truth—-when they had not dared 
to put one of the principal conspirators in 
the box to answer for himself, away with 
their false pretence of justice—away with 
their frivolous pretext of fairness, and with 
every claim to openness or impartiality. 
Let it be remembered that there was at this 
time’no impediment to bring forward such 
evidence with becoming honour and fair- 
ness. What argument, then could justify 
the course that had been taken ? If he ven- 
tured to assign any one, it would be this— 
the ‘consideration of Vilmarcati. | Never 
once in the course of the cross-examination 
did his learned friends presume to approach 
any facts which should prove, that, as far as 
Vilmarcati. was concerned, the whole of 
this abominable and atrocious conspiracy 
had been carried on by means the most un- 
justifiable ;_ that the evidence which the 
Milan commission procured had been pro- 
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cured by means which an honest man would 
have shrunk with horror from employing. 
He would, however, say nothing further of 
the conduct of those who, havingthe power, 
ought to haveiused it 'to discover the truth. 
All he would say was this—that, vested, as 
the prosecution was, with all the means which 
a First Lord of the Treasury could com- 
mand, possessing all that influence over 
foreign ministers which he could exert, 
established in full authority at Milan, and 
sending its couriers and agents throughout 
in Italy and Germany, never had the un- 
limited power of this commission been ex~ 
ercised in one solitary instance to attain the 
ends of justice. Sir Wm. Gell remained 
in Italy unquestioned; Mr. Craven re- 
mained in Italy unquestioned; Dr. Hol- 
land unexamined; the Count Vassali un- 
called for ; Sicard unsought. One-half of 
that industry and [perseverance exerted, 
bona jide, for the interests of justice, would 
have spared their lordships the painful duty 
of now listening to those well-founded re- 
presentations her Majesty’s counsel were 
bound to make. An impartial investiga- 
tion of the evidence on both sides, before 
the proceeding was instituted, would have 
saved the country from the evils which at 
present impended over it. 

The circumstances we have been 
dwelling upon,—and the notorious,un- 
deniable bad character of most, if not 
of all, the witnesses adduced against 
her Majesty,—their self-contradic- 
tions, shufflings, and convicted per- 
juries—certainly leave us now, almost 
at the conclusion of the proceedings, 
much more inclined to believe her 
Majesty innocent of all the charges 
brought against her, than we were 
before a single word of evidence had 
been heard, or a single speech been 
made. This, we have every reason to 
think, isthe general feeling of the coun- 
try. The case has blown-up the pro- 
secution ; the arguments have made 
away with the charges; the offences 
have been extenuated by the proofs. 

This at least seems evident as noon- 
day—the Queen’s guilt is not proved 
in a way to warrant any honest man 
to find her guilty as the result of her 
public trial: and this being settled, 
we have nothing else, as public wri- 
ters, to inquire into. Then, as to the 
private feelings by which the majo- 
rity of individuals are likely to be 
animated, they may be deduced from 
a consideration of the following im- 
pressive part of the speech made ‘by 
the advocate we ‘have already quoted 
from—Doctor Lushington. 


There was no instance on record of a 
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prosecution , for divorce , by a, husband 
against a‘ Wife ‘who. had attained the ‘age, 
he would not’say of 50,’ bat’ even of 45, 
“But who ever imagined a casé like the pre- 
sent’? In ‘addition’ to the circumstance of 
the age of the accused, there was here that 
of a husband who ‘had ‘been’ for 24 years 
separated from his wife; separated not by 
any desire on her part, but by his own ca~ 
ptice, by his- own act and choice—not in 
consequence of any misconduct of that wife; 
for not even’a’ breath of suspicion was at 
that time ‘whispered against her ; but by 
his pursuit of some wayward indulgence— 
some capricious fancy. In this way had 
been broken, for self-gratification, those 
bonds which ‘the laws of God and man had 
formed. How, then, did the case stand ? 
Were his’ Majesty a simple subject, was 
there a man in the world who would say 
that he was entitled to any consideration 
whatever in an application for divorce— 
that it was possible he could have any in- 
jury founded on such a complaint, for 
which he could claim redress? As a hus- 
band, then, the King had no right to seek 
redress. But then it was said, that this 
application was not in the name of the 
King, and that the law in the case of a 
subject was not applicable to the Sovereign. 
Let, however, no one presume to say that 
he is emancipated from obedience to the 
laws of God; for that assertion, of whom- 
soever it be made, was founded in untruth 
and falsehood, “It was a!so said ‘that rank 
and ‘station in the wife required a more ri- 
gid observance of duties than in the hus- 
band; but was there any duty which was 
not reciprocal ? “Was it not so with respect 
to matrimonial rights ? And was_it to be 
said-that there was one law for woman and 
another for man? or did superiority of 
rank, make the, engagement taken -at:the 
altar of God, less, binding ?, Was. the pri- 
vate individual to -be told that there was 
one divine law for him, and another for the 
sceptered monarch ? What was the plighted 
troth ‘of the’ husband—what the promise 
made at the altar? To love and to comfort. 
But) how was” that. ‘promise observed ? 
Where was“the love ?—-where ‘the com- 
fort:?; Where»should: he ‘look for the one 
or the other ?..,,The:comfort ! what’ traces 
were there of, it 3, If he went back to 1806, 
was.it to be found there ?, or must he look 
for,it in 1813, at that period: of: cruel.in- 
terference, when, the,, intercourse -between 
the mother and the daughter was, prohi. 
bited ? Was it to be sought for at the pe- 
riod when the mother was exiled toa fo. 
reign land ?'’-No3 ‘there it‘did not exist ; 


for’ wherever she went’ the spirit of perse-° 


cution followed ‘heré:' It ‘was incéncéivable 
that ‘a wife thus.ideserted, thus ‘persecuted; 
should now be told) that: she “has been ain- 
mindful; of /her duty, whilst: the’ husband; 
who was, pledged) to protect hers shad: als 
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lowed her to.pass.;through, the :woxld with. 
out a friend. to guard her, honour,.....Ee 
regretted the .discussion of these topics. | 
Te knew well that, ‘when the acts of dings 
were brought’before'the public, there were 
individuals who dwelt ‘with triumphant sa- 
tisfaction onthe xposiire.’ “No man.could 
feelthe difficulty of his-situation widré than 
he did, when: valled “upon, in ‘the perform. 
ance of a;solemn duty, to dwell:apon sich 
painful considerations ;; butvhe owedsit' to. 
himself and to his client,to spéak-out bolds 
ly. There were individuals without‘nums 
ber, always anxious to, see. the. failings. of 
kings, that they might. turn. them into de- 
rision. “He would, therefore, say_as little 
as possible upon this ungrateful subject. 
It was almost needless to follow. it through 
all its bearings; but if he were in one of 
those courts where cases of this ‘kind are 
usually decided, what should he'say to the 
husband: who, insensible of his own Honor, 
allows his, wife, for a series’ of vyeays}=to- 
live unprotected, and then offersher50;0001: 
a year to live abroad, knowing, ‘asfhe saidy 
that she is in a course of adultery, bntwith- 
out giving one direction. that the adulterous 
intercourse should cease before. she enjoys 
the large income proffered to her? What. 
would’ he say to ‘an mdividual so. acting to- 
wards his ‘wife ; who said to‘her, ‘not in the 
language of ‘pardon and admonition, Which 
his learned friend ‘had repeated’ "Go, and 
sin No) more ”’—-buti°S¢ Gojitand Gndulge 
your , appetites, contintes your adwiterous 
intercourse,,aud; you shall be finished! with’ 
ample. means, for living} in isplendenrowith? 
your paramour! ?};... Heswas. happy: thatthe: 
was not under thé necessity, of,, introducing; 
another topic., He was. glad to.state, that’ 
in this case he was not called upon, by any. 
consideration of duty towards his illustrious 
client, to 'say’one’ ‘word by way of reérimi- 
nation ; ‘he thanked‘ God, ‘and ‘thé wisdom 
of his learned ¢élleagues, who had‘so‘ad— 
vised her. Majesty; that “thé “ease “upon 
which they built their: hopes of /acquittal: 
was one of perfect, innocence; sandothatb¥= 
avoiding recrimination, he should save the 
house and :the' country from’ allits’ Conse- 
quences. .Theirlordships ‘could not; ‘unless 
fully prepared to-violate-the Jaws" of God 
and man, declare‘against his client.’’ That 
venerable bench “of ‘bishops, “who “formed 
part of the judges, could not;*without: 'vio- 
lating the holytenets of that Gospel which 
they’preached and inoulcated; pronounce 
against the wife’ of ‘their Sovereign. “The ~ 
laws of God andof the ¢ountry were upon 
her-sidej and he “was‘sure that it was not ” 
there that they would be’ violated. : 


Besides the uncandid way in.which. 
the prosecution has been conducted; 
besides the, behayiour. which,.the,ae= 
cusedparty has,experienced dronmhérs 
hushand, j:wbesidesctheodnsnfii cieney™ 
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and the” infamy of thé evidence” ad- 
duced” in ‘support “of the charges,— 
there are several other circumstances 
much calculated td. strengthen. the 
Queen's cause. inthe, popular mind. 
Her judges—how haye -they.conduct- 
ed themselves?—Of:coursetit would 
be. quite out of.our ‘province to talk 
here of any deficiency in:¢andour; or 
integrity, -on the ‘part’of any of ‘the 
noble members of the Hotise of Peers ; 
yet the public will not fail’ to contrast 
the severe cross-examinations of the 
witnesses adduced by the Queen’s 
Counsel, with those to which the At- 
torney-General’s evidence was sub- 
mitted. Without meaning any im- 
putation on motive, we may be per- 
mitted to say, that, in their zeal for 
justice, many Peers have permitted 
themselves to put frivolous questions, 
and sometimes we think distasteful 
ones. When Lieutenant Hownam 
was‘asked by a nobleman whether he 
would have seen with approbation 
his, own wife regulating her domes- 
ti¢ economy in the manner of the de- 
serted wife of our First Magistrate, 

that, nobleman surely. forgot himself. 
The question we. think trespassed on 
delicacy,-—-and, besides, led directly to 
recollections of a:disagreeable nature, 

which ought not to be unnecessarily 

suggested: Lieutenant Hownam, we 

understand, isnotlikely to reduce his 

wife to the ‘situation in which the 

Queen has been placed. One is sorry 

too, that an individual. should be 
found, —. and_ more particularly that 
he should be found, in the royal fami- 

ly, calling for. the following. pointed 

observations made by: Mr: Denman, 

towards-the conclusion of his brilliant 

speech for her defence. 


J know that rumours are abroad, of the 
most vague, but at the same tiie, of: the 
most. injurious character; I have heard 
them, even at the very moment we were 
defending her Majesty against charges, 
which, compared with the rumours, are 
clear, comprehensible, and tangible. We 
have heard, and hear daily, with alarm, 
that there are persons, and these not of the 
lowest condition, and not confined to indi- 
viduals connected with the public press— 
not even excluded from: your august, assem- 
bly, who are industriously circulating the 
most odious and atrocious calumnies against 
her Majesty. ‘Can this fact be? and yet 
can ‘we’ live in the’ world, in these times, 
and ‘not know ‘it to be a’ fact? “ We know, 
that if a juryman; ‘upon such an: occasion, 
should be found to possess any knowledge 
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on’the subject of inquiry, we should haye a 
right to call him,to the bar.as a witness. 
** Come forward,”. we might say, ‘¢ and let 
us confront. you with our evidence: let.us 
see whether no explanation canbe given of 
the fact you assert, and no refutation effec- 
tually applied.”? But to any, man, who 
could even be suspected of so base a practice 
as whispering calumnies. to judges, distil- 
ling Jeperous venom into the ears. of jurors, 
the Queen might well exclaim. ‘* Come 
forth, thou slanderer ; and. let. me see thy 
face! If thou would’st equal the respecta- 
bility even of an Italian witness, come forth, 
and, depose in open court! As. thou art, 
thou art worse than an. Italian: assassin 
because, while I am boldly and manfully 
meeting my accusers, thou art: planting a 
dagger unseen in my bosom, and. convert- 
ing thy poisoned stiletto into. the semblance 
of the sword of justice!’ I would fain say, 
my Lords, that it is utterly impossible that 
this can be true; but I cannot say it, be- 
cause the fact stares me in the face: I read 
it even in the public papers ; and had I not 
known of its existence, in the dignity of hu- 
man nature I would have held it impossi-. 
ble that any one, with the heart of a man, or 
with the honour of a peer, should so debase. 
his heart and degrade his honour!..I would 
impeach him as a judge—I would challenge 
him as a man; and, if it. were. possible: 
for the blood Royal of England . to. des. 
scend to a course so disgraceful, I should. 
fearlessly assert, that it was far more. just 
that such conduct should deprive him of his, 
right of succession, than that. all the facts 
alleged against her Majesty, even if true to. 
the last letter of the charge, should warrant 
your Lordships in passing this bill of degra~ 
dation and divorce. 


It ought to be stated, however, 
that, during the course of this un- 
seemly and unhappy inquiry, the con- 
duct of the leading Ministers in the 
House of Peers, (the Lord, Chancel- 
lor, and Lord. Liverpool). has,.been. 
generally impartial, liberal, and de- 
cent. Noundue haste or zeal, for-or 
against, has been manifested by these 
noblemen ; and the arguiments‘on dis- 
puted points of the counsel on each 
side, seem to have received from them 
equal attention. Ohe cannot help, 
however, expressing the ‘strongest 
surprise at what certainly appears a 
most glaring, and unjustifiable piece 
of negligence, of. which Lord. Liver- 
pool has been guilty.., He -had. per- 
sonally...pledged  his,.word. to the 
House, that the utmost: endeavours 
of Government. should» beemployed : 
to keep: the’ witnesses’ for’ the proses 
cution from ‘leaving’ the country, “in” 
order that they might be answerable 
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for their evidence... It turns out that, 


a very principal and very suspicious 
witness—one ‘accused’ of bribimg o- 
thers; as well'as perjuring himself— 
has left the country—has gone to Mi- 
lan; and refuses to return !—and 
when’ an explanation of this -extra- 
ordinary fact is demanded, Lord Li- 
verpool, who had ‘made the personal 
pledge just referred to, is constrained 
to confess, that he had never given 
instruction to a. single human being 
to give effect to‘his assurance, and to 
avoid abusing the confidence reposed 
in his word. No witness could open- 
ly leave the country without a pass- 
port: it was the most natural thing, 
therefore, in the world to send orders 
to the proper office, that no passports 
should be given---but this simple ex- 
pedient was neglected. Still more 
surprising and unaccountable, how- 
ever, does it seem that not even the 
hard-working agent for the prosecu- 
tion, Mr. Powell,—in whose custody 
the witnesses might be considered as 
placed,—that not even to him was 
given a word of caution on the subject. 
Infaet; Powell sent the witness off,— 
and though the. House of Lords 
thought it worth their while to take 
this man’s account of his motives, and 
to get him to make his own selections 
from his. correspondence with Milan, 
to throw light on those motives,--- 
we certainly donot think it worth our 
while to. enter into any explanation 
so. given. 

Another. extraordinary and. revolt- 
ing feature in the case is, the difficul- 
ty which. her: Majesty has experienced 
in getting over witnesses necessary to 
her'defence:° It does indeed seem sa- 
tisfactorily “substantiated, that the 
English Ministry has had no hand in 
creating this difficulty : but the Eng- 
lish ministry works by inferior agents 
over, whom it neglects. to keep check, 
—Powell,..and the witness. above 
alluded...to, ;are. proofs:—and. these 
agents. know, ‘that if they: work sue- 
cessfully ,)\the job will be more pro- 
fitable to them than if their employ- 
ers are disappointed. ‘Besides; it’ is 
the ‘rule with such men to consider 
their open orders, as but. half ‘their 
mstructions. They form their own 
notions, of their paymaster's -wzshes, 
and by these they act, .In.the present 
case, too, though.the. charges against 
the-Queen are-said, to, haye,been pres 
ferred: in thes name .of) the -British 
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nation, it is. very well. understood 
amongst the European potentates ar 
whose feelings “Are at the” bottom of 

them,---arid in’ the purlieur of Ha- 
nover, and about the small, German 
courts, this knowledge is.not.likely 
to be without..its, effect. ...As.one 
of the cases insywhich; this;backward 
ness to. visit England manifested: it- 
self, has.attractedia gooddealof nos 
tice, and. involves ‘a curious: pieceof 
natural.history as°to'the moral exist- 
ence of man inva Courtly state, ‘we 
shall enter amongst our quotations 
a part of. Mr. Brougham’s lively and 
pointed speech, reciting the trans- 
action. 


Your Lordships will recollect that, im 
consequence of the desire expressed by the 
House, we began that defence by calling 
a witness who had been sent over to’bring 
from Carlsruhe a person of great” distinc- 
tion, and asa witness*not only —of’ the 
highest importance,» but of every’ impors 
tance to the -Queen’s ‘case; “who was: ‘to 
prove not only all that was» deficient im 
our » evidence,-: but -to ‘negative !rthe* testis 
mony of  Kress:;.whoewas.:to -followsup 
all that we had-urged:against the’ principle 
and the particular acts. of the:bill by shows 
ing, what he» alone: could»show, thatoher 
Majesty was not the persomdescribed im the. 
preamble—that: she ‘was: not given to:low 
habits—that’ she! did notiofrequent:-base 
company—that she did-not‘skulk fromthe 
society of her equals—and, abovevall,«that 
she did not screen herself from’ intereotirse 
with her friends and family «telationss: <On 
the contrary, heswasntoo prove’ «that slong 
after the time-to which: the evidence for the 
bill. applies—long “aftersher«Majesty’s res 
turn. from the long; voyage-she came ato 
Germany, frequented:othescourts|eof: her 
blood, relationsand: allied connexions,sand 
in their presence placed: herself with her 
suite, whom they receiveds>Dani-still des 
prived of this. materialewitness; and -his .evi- 
dence is still withheld: from: the defence:of 
the Queen: in the same: manner that: I:coms 
plained it had been withheld when the subs 
ject. was. last» before» the» house. ©) T.am 
bound, in justice to. his: Majesty’s govern+ 
ment, to\acknowledge -that. they havedone: 
all that. inicthem day: to:remoye ‘this. diffi 
culty... -Butsthey, have \nsed: -their ine - 
fluetice in vaiti:.the Baron d’dinde, the 
chamberlain;:,who:was-at first so willing ta. 
comeuntil his master.refiised hin» leavessis 
not.now to ‘be procureds:: Mx. ‘Lambi usec 
all the:arguments he.could employ;:and he 
put:thém forciblysand: ably; ibutallin wainy 
for:'weknowsvery wellcthat theré.is:a.dits 
fereht-inclinatiom:at: the !bottomzas.te-wit 
nesses coming forrthe sbilhand against \ite 
Abroad:they- understand onewnothera great: 
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deal. better than we understood our. .minis- 
ters here; , and .Mr. Berstett having. made 
his. representation to the chamberlain, . that 
chamberlain could take a hint; and_sud- 
denly, with the easy compliance of an ami- 
able good’ creature, and of ‘a faithful honest 
chamberlain, he immediately falls sick of 
an illness which it is difficult to say how 
he acquired, unless by some’ communica- 
tion with Rastelli. What I have stated is 
a misfortune to the Queen arising from the 
nature of her situation. 

What may be the turn the affair 
will take, it is impossible at present 
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to say... At the moment of our writ- 
ing the reply of the counsel for the 
prosecution, to the, counsel for the de- 
fence has, not been heard—or, at least 
has not been: laid before, the public. 
Avery general,.report prevails: that 
the Bill will be abandoned ; and itis 
stated that: a':communication to. this 
effect has been made. Prince Leo- 
pold of Cobourg has visited her Ma- 
jesty, since the conclusion of her de= 
fence—a fact which speaks volumes. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, October 23.) 


As our foreign report will probably. be 
rather longer this month than‘usual, and as 
nothing ‘has occurred at home requiring 
particular observation. beyond ' what’ will 
find:a:more appropriate place under the se- 
parate ‘heads;. we shall merely direct’ the 
attention of-our readers to the. article Spain, 
where they will: find the heads of the new 
Jawson;the customs,which: justifies the 
hopes we expressed so far back as-our April 
number; that«some permanent and uni- 
form systenvof commercial regulation would 
be established): instead of’ those fluctuating 
measures ‘of ‘temporary legislation, which 
have: hitherto caused: frequent and serious 
embarrassment. 

Coffee: The hopes :that were entertain- 
eda month:ago ofan improvement: in the 
coffee ‘market;: doo not ‘seem to have been 
realized at: any subsequent’period, ‘and it 
has «in general» been languid. and -heavy. 
Towards the end of; September, and in the 
first week: of October, a great: decline took 
place.::Om the’ 3d:ithere: were two public 
sales, consisting of 206 ‘casks, 289 bags 
British plantation, and 92\bags Brazil cof- 
fee: the ordinary’ Jamaica sold 3s. to 4s. 
lower'than the preceding Friday, (on which 
day a decline: of 2s. had already taken 
place,) making ‘a-difference of 4s. to 63. per 
cwt. withina week; other descriptions were 
2s." to: 3s. lower; only fine maintained its 
prices, good middling realizing 142s.' Large 
parcels of good ordinary Jamaica (vather 
rank): sold at 120s., 1215.5. and/121s. .6d.; 
fine ordinary foxy, 125s. 6di3 . middling 
Dominica, which had. been*previously:va- 
lued 134s. and135s.,:found no! purchasers 
at-130s.\.. The ‘Brazil wasgood ordinary; 
for ‘which: only :126s2° were: offered's it 
would ‘have before! fetched 128s. «Demes 
rara and Berbice, ‘being ‘scarce; supported 
their prices. St Domingorwas: quoted» at 
127.5 but merely nominal. 19 

No «saleso by»private: contract) except a 


few parcels of good ordinary Jamaica at 
121s. to 125s., were reported till the 10th, 
on which day there was a public sale of 88 
casks of British and 28] bags foreign: the 
first lots fine ordinary. Havannah with 
colour sold at 127s. to 127s. 6d. ; good or- 
dinary pale, at 125s. to 126s. 6d. A large 
parcel of St. Domingo, very good quality; 
sold at 127s. On the whole,’ the prices ‘of 
the preceding week were fully supported, 
and the demand seemed much improveds 
At a public sale on the 13th,-howeyer, St 
Domingo went a shade lower:, ordinary, . 
124s. and 125s. ; good quality, 126s... It 
is to be observed that the present prices are 
20s. per cwt. higher than in the middle of 
October, 1819. Last week the public.sales 
went off very dully; and a reduction of 1s. 
to 2s. was submitted to. On the 20th 
there were three public sales: for foreign 
there were no offers plantation ‘sold at the 
previous prices, and there was rather more 
demand ; considering the heavy market:be-s 
fore, the result of these sales. is. regarded 
as rather favourable than otherwise. 

The imports. of West India and., Brazil 
coffee, from the Ist of January to 30th 
September, 1819, were 24,213 casks, and 
42,605 bags. 

Ist: January to September 30, 1820, 
34,934 casks, and 50,583 bags. 

Delivered f:om West India‘ warehouses 
fron: Ist January to 30th September, 1819; 
235291 hds. and tierces, 29,596 bags ‘and 
barrels. 

Delivered. from 1st., January, to. 30th 
September, 1820, 30,650 hds., and tierces, 
40,001 bags and. barrels. 

Sugar,—~Though the-sugar market ha 
on the whole declined this month, the ya- 
riations in the prices are hot very consider- 
able; ‘except that at a public’sale of 110 
hogsheads of ‘Barbadoes sugar, on the’ 6th} 
a sudden and quite unexpected reduction of 
3s toi4s. per cwt. took place.) On the 17th 
2X2 
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there was a public sale of 377 hogsheada ot 


St,,Juucia, of faix,.quality-s the, whole sold , 


about,1s..per cwt. dowenthan, the ,previous 
market prices, the-greater (proportion, 58s. 


to) 59se3 afew parcels ordinary, 56s.) 6d. . 


t0..7 s+ Ode 3, afew lots coloury,, 60s, ;to, 62s, 
The demand, by ‘private contract, has; since 
been languid, and the reduction of (Is.,has 
been. generally .submitted ‘to ; .even, at, this 
depression;.,the|; market, )is exceedingly 
heavy. 

The demand for refined goods has been 
pretty steady, throughout the month s.. and 
the supply having been at times inadequate 
to the, demand, the prices, of low, goods 
especially, have, remained firm ; but, as the 
holders haye evinced every, disposition to 
meet the DUyENe the prices did not. rise; 
indeed, they, rather declined about. the 
middle of the month, except loaves, .which 
were more in request. 

There haye been considerable. sales _ of 
foreign sugars this month; but the prices 
have been in general low, and several par- 
cels have been withdrawn for want.of buy- 
ers.; this has happened this week with two 
parcels of Havannah, which. were, with- 
drawn ; middling white at 54s.; good yel- 
low. 35s,;—-79 chests Brazil sold; yellow, 
30s. to 32s. 3 brown, 24s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. ; 
the latter inferior and. soft : in fact the de- 
mand. for foreign sugars seems. wholly. to 
have subsided, Much. interest is. excited 
by, the comparison of the present stock, 
which is-much Jess than at the same season 


Friday, ‘Octe: 13th; 
1054 bales:'Tinnevelly./../:. 
428 
322011. Surat va. 120 


18847 = Bengal’......55. 152 


eee 


(23221 


And:on»Monday Oct:16, 


ENere 


“Yast yt year ; ; the consumption has grénily i in- 


creased ind B20srno2 tsers 


WE 319 'T 


Imported,ifrom, Lstidantaay to) 20th, /SEpF 


tember, A819, 163,466. casks, 4124, rhoxess 

Delivered. in, the, same (period, 1215884 
Lda. and .tierces, of which ADE casks were 
for .exportataons! fra hi: 

Imported gone 1st January, Lo ‘30th Sere 
tember, 18205 .:159,988 caskss cr, 173037 
boxes. 

Delivered fon the en otee inthe 
same period, 139,281 hds. and tierces, of 
which: 4886 casks were for exportation. 

Average prices, of raw. sugar, by Gas 
zette :— 


Sen bieWigaans skeanapeees Sahacueas 36s. 3hd. 
OEE NF, . ..werseessasseanen vevee S650 19d. 
Nyon. feesveu. 3. ch QGule 36s. 3d. 
21. onde cassssrreceser SCRIBES. UT 


Cotton.—The cotton market, for'afort- 
night after the date of our last report, “was 
in a-stateof languor approaching to nearly 
total stagnation, on account of the announce- 
ment ofa sale at the India House, for 
the 13th instant, extensive beyond all pre- 
cedent ; it. consisting of 53,000. bags.~ 
There was,a large: attendance, of .country 
buyers, , in expectation of .purchasing on 
very low terms: but. contrary,to, expecta, 
tion, the previous, prices were nearly,,sup- 
ported... .Surats were much,in demand; 
but the holders took in almost the whole, at 
prices which the buyers; would,-not accede 
to. The following are the particulars of 
this remarkable and important sale :—"~ 


187 sold at 8d;..@ 9d, clean and good , 


6id-a@ 8d. ordinary,|te good fair 

2idy a,.7d, damaged) .o 

81d... a, 83d..Nery,good Toomel, 

61d. :a. 7id..very ordinary to inid dling 
3id...a,Ggd. damaged - .\,') 

Tz id, very, “good 

7d. good fair S..R. &ei" sire 

6d. a.,7d,-ordinary to; good, faire: 
Old, a. 65d. damaged, ; 


95, bales Bourbon:and Madras, bought in 10d. a 13d. 


678202 oManilla whe... 200° sold at 118d. a, 12d. good Tey 
Sits rd ‘Sopyed karate it BO Od. yery good ~ 
ABO 7d..a Jd. clean fair, 
233: 63d. a 6d. ordinary _ 
i aviislers tm dd. a 68a damaged 
6632 1—, Surat! ai, aati o80 8d. a 85 d. very eat Tosi 
; odd Jedd ravotadw. ysilegegiy Uta. a ‘Tad. clean fair id 
“722 Ga. a 67d. Very ordinary tg middling : 
LOG MAL OF HFr0% 2!d. a hd. damaged ffs 
$ 21785: = Bengalis. ve 1062 + a! very #000 JeaVIRE : a ein 
" 9g Sg bi C96 d e671: “rtif@ dling to sin pS ee 
G18 09GB! BdS ‘oidinary “ort 
HORAN PRED a Ey jw damage oremapenaiey > * 
wie Sf oft to sustovs ots 703 { yO 3S S257q Ti oe sieia Isde bog 4091 
xi i200B4 N bos boshond , 6488: ‘Bold atiand siidetne sates’ oft ga a 
=D “Subject the datyior 6: pore “ebiit. if taken Por" Home eet," me ar pists 


eg 
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There was a great sensation pfoduded by the wnvormtion cireuiistanée of purchases 


being ade! for the China WHirket'sabout 10,000) bags were taken’ for the Shipment}as 
the prices here are? cdrisiderably' lower that’ in Indialo"Phe salé-consisted of 53,000 bags; 
of which, including the puréhases for China and the' parcels’ taken’ sine’ ithe’ sale, 21,000 
bags have’ been disposed Of°°°Phe purchases otherwise by public’ sale ‘and privaté icons 
tract are quite inconsiderable} consisting ‘of a few Grenada’ 113d. @ 124d. duty paid; fair 
Para V2d. and‘124d), comiion West India 10d. a 103d. 

©The market) maybe stated 4d. a’ Yd. per Ib. lower’ for India Cotton’; other descrip. 
tions $d. a 1d. per lb. lower, but the demand and ‘the ‘confidence’ of: the holders‘much 


improved: 


Tea.—The East India Company’s sale 
ig announced for 5th December; consist- 
ing, (including the private trade) 


600,000 

Congou, Campoi, Pekoe, 4,600,000 
and Souchong. ......eseees 

Twankey and Hyson Skin... 1,200,000 

Hyson CCK Cee Peter eeeeeeeseeeseoaee 250,000 


HBB G8 OR Sidabcovespvbacensede 


Total 6,650,000. Ib. 


Oils.—'The prices of fish oil have’ con- 
tinued to decline, on account of the extraor- 
dinary ‘success of the’ fishery ; the produce 
being ‘above “18,000 tuns. It was’ antici- 
pated that the low prices would tempt nu- 
mierous buyers, and that’ the demand 
would be extensive ; this expectation has 
not ‘hitherto “been” realized, the ‘purchases 
havine ‘been’ very limited. 

Baltic Produce.—The arrivals. of , tallow 
have been so very extensive this season 
that a considerable reduction took place, 
which was aidediby'the* holders being in- 
clined ‘to:'foree: sales 3‘'so that Targe: :pur- 
chases were reported=at'50s) to’ 50s.> 6d. 
This, however, -eaused’“an- extensive de- 
mand) witich ‘had! the effect‘of: raisimg the 
price to 52s. Gd. : a'slight ‘depression: has 
since taken place, and 5¥%86d.'is now the 
nearest price. Thé-town™ markét has been 
60s., S59s6ASCand, (for ‘these two weeks, 
57s. Gd. In hemp*and" flax littleehas been 
doing. 

Rtum, Brandy, and Hollands.—There 
has been an extensive demand for rum for 
this fortnight past. The quantity.sold is 
3300 puncheons, chiefly strong Jamaica : 
the prices are 1d/'to 2¢. per gallon higher. 
Leewards and low Jamaicas have likewise 
experienced a small improvement. Brandy 
is much in demand; the vintage in’ France 
not having been,so productive as was anti- 
cipated: large sales have béen. made at an 
advance of 8d, to 9d. per gallon,’ ‘Geneva 
is without any variation. Mgrs 

Corn.—The harvést being completely 
over, and ;the result; pretty :jaccurately 
known, we have taken .some pains \,tonac- 
quire information on, this; interesting. sub- 
iect, and shall state “our present opinions, 
respecting the probable, opening, of, ,.the 


ports for the importation, of foreign grain; 


Pi fi Fa S J £ 
Notwithstanding the notion that the United 


Kingdom cannot produce sufficient grain 
for its own consumption, we find that the 
cultivation is greatly increased’; and ‘that 
such considerable ‘supplies were brought 
this year from Ireland to London, that 
though last year’s harvest was on, the whole 
indifferent, large quantities of Irish wheat 
were warehoused in London, because the 
weekly supply was much too great for the 
consumption of the capital and environs ; 
and on comparing the importations of 
wheat and flour from the interior, with 
those of the most favourable harvests of 
former periods, it will be found that they 
exceed the latter by many thousand quar- 
ters of wheat and sacks of flour: not to 
speak of ‘other articles, especially oats 5 
and though by a manceuvre, which *the 
hew regulations will probably prevent from 
ever being practised again, the importation 
of oats has been allowed; this has merely. 
served those who had large quantities under 
the King’s lock ; ‘but will prove highly in- 
jurious to the farmers;  asall accounts 
agtee that the crop of oats\is uncommonly 
abundant. Barley is also a good crop, 
notwithstanding partial failures. Wheat 
is, we believe, generally admitted far to ex- 
ceed.'an average crop. We must further 
add<that all authentic accounts agree in 
stating the. harvest:on the Contihent to 
have been this year extremely abundant, 
with few exceptions ; and even in countries 
which. at other times have imported largely, 
as Sweden, France, Spain, and—Pertugal, 
importation is now either prohibited’ by law, 
or rendered unprofitable by their-own suffi- 
cient crops. We shall, ‘therefore; haveino 
temptation to reduce our stock: by exporta- 
tions We conclude that ‘the stock actually 
in the kingdom is. fully ddequate to) 15 or 
18:months’ consumption; and that even 
should the harvest of 1821 prove indiffer- 
ent; ‘and no further legislative restrictions 
on (importation... be. imposéed,—thére>is no 
probability whatever that the average price 
of wheat will rise above 80s., and open the 
ports:to importation before the year 1822: 
andafithe, Legislatufecadépt means td ‘pres 
vent\a: repetition of the late manceuvre, we 
are;aniich inclined to augur the same of 
other kinds of grain. 

Aggregate average of the 12 maritime 


districts of England and Wales: for six 
jweeks,-by which fimportationcis-to be regu- 


lated in Great Britain. 
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Wheat..J0s 8d. Oats) Z5ss9 2k 

Rye 428.034. Beans.44soGid. 

Barley 353,"0d. Peasii43s. 6d. 

Our tables will show how the weekly 
averages have declined, particularly of 
wheat, which is now only 58s. 6d. 
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St. Petersburg, 22d Sept.—Flax. Large 
purchases have at length been made again 
at 150-r. butsince then the market is duller. 
130 xr. have been paid for 9 hd. and this price 
is still asked, but there are no buyers. Good 
Tow is scarce, and not to be had under 40 r. 
-~Hemp. The demand having becr incon- 
siderable for some time, the prices have 
fallen, but without causing more request : 
ungekopfier clean, is offered at 86x, best 88, 
gekopfter at 90, but the last meets no 
buyers. Outshot 73. to 75 r. Ungekopfter 
half clean has been sold at 60r., but 
gckopfter remains at 65.— Tow being scarce 
is held at 42, and paid for at that price. 
Hemp-oil, though lately sold readily at 1010 
copecs, is now held at 1015; but no more 
than 1010 are offered._Potashes.. After a 
long stagnation, 400 casks have been bought 
mostly for Holland at 81.—7Tallow, hav- 
ing been long dull of sale, has fallen a little, 
which has induced considerable purchases ; 
the owners, contrary to. custom in. such 
cases, nothaying raised the price. Yellow 
was bought at 166r. Soap 14817. Casan 
153 r.; no demand for white, which the 
owners held at the former price of 160 r. 
Corn entirely without demand. Rye offered 
at 134, without. buyers; best wheat has 
been sold at 22 x.. and may be readily had 
at 20 to 22r.; according to. quality. — 
Hare-skins.. In this article too, little is 
doing : picked grey are worth 20004. and 
cannot be had under.—Grey, Ist sort, meet 
no buyers at the last price of 1650 r.: white 
may be had for 360. Manufactures have 
been largely purchased, chiefly for America: 
but the sale has rather slackened of late. 
In import articles little is doing. 

Riga, 29th September. —Flax is in 
tolerable -demand, notwithstanding — the 
fresh. supplies... Purchases may be made 
at the following prices. Marienburgh 
Crown .52 vr. ditto,cut 45.1... Thies and 
Druiania’ Rackitzer, “white. 48: to .49-r5 
grey 47\r. ; cut: Badstub, white 43; to 44 res 
grey) 40 to 4.. Ristenthreeband 35 to 36.205 
Tow 165.—Hemp may -be had.asi follows; 
clean Polish L0G r. 5: ditto» Ukraine 103. to 
104::x ;: Polish outshot:92 to 93. ;:Ukraine 
ditto.78: to: 86!r-3) Polish Pass: 82:to: 832.3 
Russian ditto : 68) t0)70:ra30 Blackditto: 57. 
Torse 485—Secds. New sowing Linseed:has 
been sold “Jito: 74 x3 accotding; to: quality, 
aud: there-rempined:buyersiat the:first: price, 
but: thes holders :,would, not sell:on, these 
tenns, 63 0: shas) beém paidicforceld sowmg 
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Lansceds sand: Goto 64 rufor Druianiaclin- | 
seed weighing }112.cte diddbsis+Corxn, mot 
much iv request): but cheavy oqualitiesoare 
still: sold sometimes et othe old vpricess— 
Tobaecos Polish crown-in leaves, of which 
our stockis small, may behad at47 to: 502. 
according to quality; -Lallows. W ¢ haveno 
white crown 5 yeHow:may be had.at)180\ to 
185 r. Soapiat 153m 
Danzig, 26th Scpt-—Corn. High-mixed 
wheat is notedat 400 to 430-f. red-mixed 
340 ta 360 fl.) Rye:}90 to 210fl., Barley 
1304. Oats 140 to: 150f1. 5. but-so little is 
doing ‘that these prices may be considered 
as nominal. 
Coffee is getting dearer, and will probably 
rise still higher, if, as may be»expected, 
larger purchases should be made for Poland. 
Hamburgh, 7th Oct.—Cotton.. Therehas 
been little doing this week, but the prices 
being very low, an improvement in the de- 
mand may be expected.—Cojfee: has de- 
clined a little this week, for want of :de- 
mand.— 7'ca of all descriptions fimmly:main- 
tains its price.—Swgars. After the prices 
of Hamburgh refined had.declined 3d, the 
demand was brisk, and sales pretty -exten- 
sive. Lumps of fine strong middling quality 
were sold at.114 to 113d, so that:thiside- 
scription has declined only: 3d; and’. the 
owners mostly ‘held it; at! higher rates,: but 
probably «without success;‘ ascour manufac- 
tories begin to: relax! Veryomuchsin otheir 
operations. There» is *but::véry:dittle:iraw 
Sugar ofa quality suitable sfor-out. refine- 
ries, ‘so that the sale has beenotrifling twith- 
out change of prides Aslarge! parcekoof 
brown ‘Brazil has*been\purchased at: 8$d.— 
Corn of every descriptionoas -veryi'dulloof 
sale. ; 
Francfort, 9th Oct-—Oursautimnal fair 
is over, and ‘has been very animated:'>:vAs 
the Brunswick’ fair shadicturnedsoubovery 
well, we hoped’that owrs:woulddo the same. 
An immense quantity of! goods thas been 
sold, ‘but many ‘persons’ doubt! whether the 
sellers have reason'tovbe ;well satisfied.” It 
is, however, certain’ that large:quantities. of 
goods left unsold at‘Haster:have been»sold, 
and that many :warehouses:;which ‘were 
crowded are now empty. . ‘Lhe buyers:ap- 
peared at the very: outset,» and. the-sellers 
being disposed to agree tovany: thing like 
reasonable prices, ia’ great) deal of ‘business 
was done withoutodelay.’oThesupply: of 
Cotton goods’! was’ very «greats: ‘Act! the 
Easter fair, the English goods:having been 
detained first ‘by contrary winds:at:sea; and 
afterward bythe: bad state of the roads from 
HamburghtoFrancfort, did notarrive still 
towards thelatter! endo of ‘the yfair;\so-that 
the business was: chiefly ‘done?! by ‘pattern. 
Now.°the: English: goods: arrived: in) good 
timey and met! withextensivesdemand. o:But 
the Swisso and ‘Saxonicottom manufactures, 
likewise met with.a ready. sale;) andyimany 
ofvthe:S wiss and Saxon miamuafactirersiuwere 


at 
£4 


-1820.7] 


able:to: return ‘home in thei first week; hav- 
iimg sold ‘their whole stock |Ofsome articles 
othere was not sufficient for Ahedemand, and 
~many ‘buyers were oblis geditoseek what they 
wanted im» the: English iwaréhouses, ‘the 
Swiss’ and» Saxon’ goods. [being alh: cleaved 
off. Silk goods were likewise im request ; 2s 
also woollen clothsiand stuffs, cespecially of 
middling qualities; but\the manufacturers 
complained of the-low pricesi' -Wool was 
low as at the last: fair, but the sellers did 
not-hold back as they did then; because it 
was clear that wool! was ‘not likely to im- 
prove in price. Leather, especially Sole 
leather was in great request, and the 
Netherlanders sold their whole stock in, the 
first week. Iron avd Steel. goods were not 
much in demand. French perfumery, hard- 
ware, &c. sold as usual. Of Linen and 
Hemp cloth there was great abundance ; 
and some large parcels of Bielefeld, Swa- 
bian; Swiss and Bohemian were sold. ‘There 
was not: much inquiry for Irish, though 
several .of our Merchants have it in com- 
mission. Colonial produce. was low during 
the whole fair... ‘There was inquiry for 
wine; but the holders would not sell.at the 
prices: offered. « Very low: prices: were offered. 
for-brandy: 

Beipsig, 25th: Sept.—Our fair has began 
in a.very satisfactory) manner, and we have 
onlyx:to: hopes it:-may» continue so. We 
have many:Greek; Moldavian, Wallachian, 

»Polish; and:Russian merchants. - There are 
many Jewss.\and\:also aigreat number. of 

English,\French, and Dutch. |Much busi- 
nessi:was done:last. week. 

Genoa, 10th Oct.+-But: little has-been 
doing iin our free port:this week: the only 
sale of consequence was 750 bags of Ma- 
tagnan Oocea‘at.13s.: 6d. per lb. which: has 
much reduced our stock of this article and 
raised: thespretension of the holders, who 
now: ask 15d...Good» Guayaquil may be 
had ati lddi3o but .Maragnan, though of 
inferior quality, is preferred ata higher price. 

Sugars keep» up, and: are hkely to-rise, 
from the.interruption of the:supplies, which 
causes a deficiency 1iour Entrepdt. Coffee 
is'in the samevextensive demand.as it has 
heen:some time ; other articles.are without 
interest. » Little is doing in Corn for-want 
of foreign orders: the: holders:are however 
firm, in hopes: of doing better in -winter, 
which: seems not. improbable.» The prices 
in\the Black Sea are: very high,,and..ours 
very Jows:so that we cannot expect icon- 
Stant.:supples., In«this uncertainty -our 
factors have: turned: their. attention: to .Sar- 
dinia 5: from: which: island: several .carga¢s 
havev already »:arrived 3: theim wheat his vfar 
superior to that of \Taganreg; I :the inha- 
bitants: applied: mores to «agriculture,» the 
State wouldesaveithe: enormous sums: which 
we ‘annually: sends abroad “for; Corn for the 
supply of the Duchys:  ciziv 

‘Since the French goverhment hés inphsed 
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the heavy’ tonnage duty on the'vessels of the 
United» Sta tes, “many of them have come to 
Nice, to»unship their cargoes into ‘other 
vessels not liable to the duty. 

Naples, 4th Oct.—The transactions in 
colonial woods not important; “but 
Coffee, though there has been no consider- 
able sales, maintains-~its price. Buenos 
Ayres hides are very scarce and much 
sought; the heat has been so great this 

summer that our fields are quite:scorched. 
The crops of Pulse, "Lurkey Corn, &c. have 
failed entirely. We shall not’ have one 
third as much wine asolast year, but the 
quality will be excellent. 

Odessa, LAth Sept. —We much fear that 
the ‘consignments of corn from Peland. will 
be: very small this year.” "Weshail hardly 
have sufficient to-execute the orders which 
arrive; and the prices are comkeqhenthy 
rising, and will be very high in Spring if 
large orders should come from abroz ul. ‘The 
harvest in our neighbourhood is: extremely 
bad, and the qua alityv very indifferent. Co- 
lonial produce maintains a good price: 

Spdin.—Principal Articles: of the Nex 
iia on the Duties of Customs.A single 
duty is to be levied on account of'the public 
treasury upon the importation of all goods 
in foreign commerce, in the manner pointed 
out in the Model formed. by the Junta. 

In cases in which the maportation or ex- 
portation ef goods is. permitted im» vessels 
bearing a foreign flag, the goods:forming 
the cargoes of these vessels, whether for im- 
portation or exportation, shall pay the duty 
fixed by the general Tariff, and one-third 
more. 

When goods are once declaved, whether for 
importation or exportation, for consumption 
or iiialutiont the Duties of ‘Customs’ must 
be paid without any deduction or abatement, 
on account of re-exportation, sor for re-im- 
portation of what has been exported or-on 
any other ground. 

No premium or gratuity, orabatement 
of the duties to encourage’ the importation 
or exportation of any article, will be granted. 

National and foreign merchandise ‘of all 
kinds, not prohibited, shall ‘eitculate freely 
within ithe ine of the Counter Register- 
offices, without the necessity of registers (or 
passports). . 

The circulation or transport’ of all kinds 
of goods from one port or harbour to another, 
in: all ‘the ‘parts»of the Spanish monarchy, 
shall’ be «performed: exclusively «in vessels 
bearing the national, flag. 

Foreign«vessels’ishall. be! admitted imall 
theports .of: the Spanish monarchy. onthe 
same} teryas as:Spanish vessels/are admitted 
ii: the respective pa of each nation in-par- 
ticular. 

iB oreign cnibda which, sSiithbat ini com 
mercial view, put into any ‘Spanish: port for 
safety,: repair, or provisions;’shall remiain:as 
long as is requisite; aud subject to be visited 
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and.,have.a guard,;. shall be, treated. as 
Spanish yessels on the part ,of each. respec- 
tive nation, and shall pay or not pay, with 
the ‘strictest, reciprocity, the duties. of ,ton- 
nage, anchorage, and all others whatsoever. 

Depots shall be established for, maritime 
commerce, in ports approved of by the go- 
yernment, .on the proposal of the Cortes. 
They shall. be of two, classes; the first to 
deposit national goods, liable to the con- 
sumption duty, and foreign goods ;. the 
second for such national goods only, 

Foreign vessels of above 80 tons may 
pring to the. ports of deposit of the first 
class, or carry from them permitted foreign 
goods, the produce of the, country to, which 
the vessel belongs ; and are to,pay on such 
goods only 2 per cent. entrepot duty. 


WORKS PREPARING 


Navigation.—Mr. Kerrigan of the Royal 
Nayy is about to publish The Young Nas 
vigator’s Guide to the Sidereal and Plas 
netary Parts of Nautical Astronomy; be- 
ing the Practice of finding the Latitude, ‘the 
Longitude, and the Variation of the Com- 
pass by the: Fixed Stars and Planets. 

Mr, Jefferys Taylor, Author of “ Harry’s 
Holiday,” is about to publish Fables.of 
Aisop ‘in “Rhyme, with ‘some Originals ; 
each, Fable illustrated by, a Plate; 

Mr. Bernard Barton is printing a Second 

Edition, of, his ‘Poems. 
_ The. Rev, Dr.Evans is printing, a new 
Edition, with considerable Improvements, 
of his Sketch of, the different Denominations 
of ‘Religious Sects. 

A new Edition of Dr. 'Thomson’s System 
of ;Chemistry/is'in:the Press. 

The,Second Volume, now in the Press, 
of the New Series of-Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary | Debates will ‘contain aifaithful Report 
of the Important Proceedings in the House 
of uords onthe Bill,of Pains and Penalties 
against her» Majesty, the corrected Speeches 
of ;Counsel,.;a genuine Copy of. the Evi- 
fence, ) &¢.' &c! from the: Opening. of the 
Business tothe Swaming up of the Solici- 
tor Aaeneral, ‘on the, 7th of September. 

Mr. Hyman Hurwitz has in the Press, 
in One Volume, 8vo. Vindicie Hebraica: 
A Defence of the Hebrew Scriptures, as a 
Vehicle of Revealed Religion 3» occasioned. 
by the recent Strictures and Innovations of 
MateJ« Bellamy, :and.in:Confutation-of this 
Attacks.on} alb preceding 'Translations;: and 
on the established! Version imParticular« 

Mass Sandhamy Author of the! ¢*Schdol- 
fellows;? and: PwitSisterss!) willishortly: 
publish a very interesting-little Work, un- 
der, the, Title, of ‘* The Boys’, Scheol,. or 
Traits of Character in ‘ Karly. duite,”— A 
Moral Tale. ~~ ae ee ion 


The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Bleyel, 


Dev. 
Foreign, yessels,of the,above burden may 


also carry.,drom,; the Spanish,,ports foreign - 


goods which have been importediinto, Spain, 
and Spanish, goods, observing. the’ disposi- 
tions of the,general,Pariff... bhiletaa f 

Whateyeryis allowed or, prohibited in.any 
part of the Spanish, amonarchy,,is,so-in all, 
saving the..modifications which,-partiewlar 
circumstances may,,at anytime demand for 
the benefit, of the Spaniards, { 

The maximum of import duty on. foreign 
goods shall, be; 30, per, cent.’ of the: value’ by 
the Tariff, The minimum 2. per! cent:! 

The maximum of; duty .on the.export-of 
national goods to foreign. countries shall be 
10 per cent. Between the highest and,lowest 
duties, suitable. gradations. shall: be «fixed 
as circumstances occur, &c. 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


Haydn, Beethoven,’ and’ other “celebrated 
Composers, ‘adapted’ to the Words’ of “fac 
vourite Psalms and Hymns, for one'or two 
Voices; with.an* Accompaniment and6e- 
casional Symphonies ‘for the’ Piano-Forte, 
Organ, or Harp, are ‘preparing’ for “Publi- 
cation. ee at ie 

Early ins January «willobe*published a 
small>Work on the’ Privilegés and Opli¢as 
tions of Christian Parents} and°théir’ Chis 
dren. PIeHOt TGA IC 

Mrs. Mary Wilks has: ‘inthe Préss°'a 
Natrative of! the; Persecution of the Protes- 
tants. of :the~ South iof~Franee® ditritig the 
Years 1814; 1815y:and 1816; dhistratéd 
with a Chart cofiethe Department’ of the 
Gard. lortstdD Yo etonsienut 
A small"Work, ‘The: Crucifix exchanged 
for the Cross ; ullustrated in! the? Menidirs 
of Miss’ M.+ Leader,: of Dublin} 1s nearly 
ready. té ) | } 0 JMIHOoD!S is [ ¢ IEIC 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark*Wilks) Tate 
of Norwich, by“his Daughter? is Preparing 
for: Publication. .21l yd .escmuleY ssint 

The Rev. G. Scraggs has a“Volamné itt 
the Press: entitled» A ‘Sciiptural View of 
true and false Religion: wi WOWL & 

Mr. James Jennings‘annourtices’a W ork 
in One Volume, entitled’ the°Family ‘Cy- 
clopeedia. 

Mr.-William Fell Harris has in the Press 
Remarks made during a Tour through the 
United; States(of/America, in the Years 
1817-18-19. A 

‘P. \Biclvauitént Esq? is about’ to piblish- 
Recollections of:a’ Glassical Tour, made 
during « the). Years:/461L8-10,) aie different 
Parts{ of (Earkeys:<rteece,\ and + Ttalyg ‘lin 
One Volume, 4to. with. Platesioficthe: Oost 
tumes of each Country. 

The Practice wf\the2Court of Insolvent 
Debtors, svith;,Obseryations)onyithe Hate 
and, present Actsiof Parliament.aespacting! 


Insolvency,,in whichowill, be leontaitieds all : 
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\the Rules‘and Ordets made therein,’ both 
‘as%to ‘Town and Country” Practice, by 
Richard Hatt; is at Press? OOO" 

-cOThe ' private and Confidential Correspon- 
dence of Charles ‘Talbot}*Duke’of Shrews- 
‘bury; during the’ Reign ‘of William ITT. 
iustrated with historical and biographical 

Narratives,” by Williain’ Coxe, F.R.S. 
F. Si Asis preparing for Ptblication. 

Charles Lloyd; ‘Bsqs/ Author of “ Nugz 
Canore,” &c. has' ‘in the ‘Press’ Desultory 
Thoughts in London; with’ ‘other Poems. 

The Works of Richard’ Blackmore, now 
first collected, with his Life and Notes, by 
Mr. Chalmers, in Ten Volumes, 8vo. is 
preparing for Publication. 

The Theological Works of the famous 
Dr. James Arminius, now first translated 
from the original Latin, with an Account 
of his Life, by Brandt, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Shortly will appear in One Volume, 8vo. 
a History of the various Species of the Palsy, 
with the, Method of Cure,. being» the: First 
Part, of, the Second. Volume of; Dr.i\Cooke’s 
‘Lreatise on. Nervous Diseases. 

, Lnithe,course of the present Month will 
be, published, in, One Volume, 8vo.,Au- 
gustus, or the Ambitious Student. 

« Mr, \JsHalisonthas im:the, Press,/am Ac- 
count of jthe most memorable »Battles and 
Sieges, since the Fall-of ‘Troy;- with a View 
of their Consequences on the moral Condis 
tion. of Mankind... lox 
othe Rey.) Dro Jones:is' printing, in: Two 
Volumes,|, 8yo«::a°| Series of” Sermons,’ on 
the Contents) and Connection of ithe Books 
of the, Old, and. New ‘Pestament. 

Illustrations of Phrenology, with Seven 
teen, ingravings,;by, Sir Gi Si/Mackenzie, 
Bart...m 6yo, is nearly ready. 

Mz, Robert/Gourlay. -has:ini the Press, a 
Statistical Account of Upper Canada, illus- 
trated.by, Maps,aud Plates. 
ordi New Novel,|-entitled Hecentricity, in 
Three Volumes, by Mrs. Maenally, will 
$00n appear. 

The Author of Waverly}: &c: announces 
a New Romance, entitled Kenilworth. 

| Colonel David Stewart is. preparing, in 
Two Volumes, 8vo, | Historical Sketches of 
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the Highlands of Scotland, with Military 
Annals of the Highland Regiments. 

The Travels of Cosmo III. Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, through a large Part of Eng- 
land, in 1669, translated from, the Italian 
MS. ‘with above 40 Engravings, are pre« 
paring for Publication. ~~ 

G. L. Chesterton, Esq. late Captain and 
Judge Advocate of the British Legion, will 
soon publish a Narrative of his Voyage to 
South America, with Observations on that 
Country. 

A New Edition with considerable Addi- 
tions will shortly appear of Dr. Ayre’s 
Work on the Disorders of the Liver, and 
other Organs of Digestion. 

The Fifth Number of Dr. Chalmers’s 
Christian’ and Civic Economy of large 
Towns, -should, in the regular Course of 
Publication, have appeared on the Ist. of 
October,’ but as the Subject, which is 
‘*¢ Church Patronage,” will occupy Two 
Numbers, it has been thought’ better to 
postpone its Publication till the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, when the Fifth and Sixth Numbers 
will appear together. 

The Third Volume of the Transactions 
of the Association of the |Fellows and Li+ 
centiates of. the King’s and’ Queen’s Gol: 
lege of Physicians in’ Ireland, ‘is in ‘the 
Press. 

A’ Novel entitled “* Scheming,”’ | will 
shortly appear from the pen of ‘a person of 
Fashion. 

The Rev. Mr. Maturin; Author of Ber 
tram; &c. has in the press a’ Poem en- 
titled ‘The Universe. 

A New Edition of Walton’s and Cotton’s 
Complete Angler, of a -pocket: size, with 
considerable additions, is in the press, 

The New Satirical Novel, by the Author 
of *¢ London ;or, a Month at‘Stevens’s,”’ 
so long ago announced: under the’ title of 
Edinburgh, will certainly appear early in 
November. 

On the 20th of November will be pubs 
lished, the Almanack’s’ Time’s' Telescope 
for 1821, or a Complete Guide® 'to_'the 
Almanack, containing‘an Explanation ‘of 
Saints’ Days and Holidays, with Tlustras 
tions of Britislr History-and: Antiquities. 


WORKS: LATELY “PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, Astrononiy, and 
shsin Fine Arts.3 (1 it 
ioAnAnalytieal-Caleulation* of the 2Solar 
Eclipse: for the 7th of «Septi#l820. By D. 
MiGregorj 80s '3s.01'% sf HoY 9nU 
saeeloca! Biography. 5 ‘oerd oT 

oi Memoirs of the iféy Writings, aid Ré- 
hgious| Contiexions of John Owen; DD? 
ViceaChaneeloe! of *Oxfird, “And Déeah’6t 
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Clirist-church; :during the. Commonwealth: 
By: the: Reva Wilham:Orme)}.: 8yo~ with @ 
Portraity: price 2s. boatdse cei) dai: f 
(Biographical IHustrationssof) Worcester. 
shires! By J dha: Chambers, *Esqe 8yov 15si: 
FO SE RADE en NT 
” Isgtin Exercises, ‘selected’ frou. the’ best 
Romar’ Writes.” By Nathaniel Howard, 
12mo, 35.6. bound... 0. OM 
UP Key td Ditto;” price BEBE PF 
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The Rudiments of Linear, : Planes: and 
Solid Geometry, for the Use of Academies, 
By N. J. Larkin, M..G.S. with wood-cuts. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 


History. 

History of England, containing the Reigns 
of Henry VIII. and. Edward VI. being the 
fourth volume. By the Rev. John Lingard, 
4to. 12. 15s. boards. 

Annals of Glasgow, comprising an Ac- 
count of the Public Buildings, Charities, 
&c. By James Cleland, 2 vols.  8vo. 
17. 1s. boards. 

The same Work Abridged, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Rise and Progress of the Public In- 
stitutions of Glasgow. By the same Au- 
thor, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Translation of the Charter granted to 
the City of Hereford, by King William the 
Third, June 14,1697, 4to. 3s. sewed. 

The New Annual Register, or General 
Repository of History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature, for the year 1819, 1/. 1s. boards. 

Law. 

A. Treatise on the Law of Evidence. By 
S.M. Philips, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Vol. II. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

A. Practical Treatise on the Law of Par- 
tition with an Appendix, containing the 
Statutes and a Selection of Precedents. By 
Charles Blake Allnot, Royal 8yo. 8s,6d. 


Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Hlustrations of the Capital Operations of 
Surgery, Trephine, Hernia, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and Lithotomy. By Charles 
Bell. _ Imperial 4to. Part I. To be com- 
pleted mm Five Parts, with Plates, plain, or 
coloured. 

A. Chemical. and Medical Report of the 
Properties of the Mineral Waters of Bux- 
ton, Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, Harrogate, 
Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, Malvern, 
and the Isle of Wight. By Chas. Scuda- 
damore, M.D., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, &c. &c. 8yo. 9s. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London. Vol. XI. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 

A’Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it contagious, from Facts collected 
during the Author’s Residence in” Malta 
when visited by that Malady, in 1813, &c. 
By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, M: D., 
Fellow cf the Royal College of Physicians. 
8yo. 12s. 

A’ Treatise on’ Dyspepsia, or Indigestion: 
By J. Woodfordé, M. Di 8vo. 25. 6d. >” 

The Practice of Physic: “By George 
Gregory)’ Ms D.-8v0.' 1082 6d: 

OMn-the °Dutiés and ‘Qualifications ofa 
Physician. By Jolin Gregory," Mi, 
FR. 8.3) Foolstap ‘8vor' 4s. AA. LOU 

Views of the“ Miustles sof thee Human 
Body, drawn from’ Nature, and Engtaved 


Nov. 


by: George Iuewisy accompanied«by suitable 
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Guide to the Student! of :Anaitony, vandoa 
Book. of Refererice:for the: Medical iPracti2 
tioners’ 4to. dd. dks. 6de boards: 


Miscellaneous. 

Life in London; ‘or, the Day and’ Nicht 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, ‘Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend Corinthian’ ‘Tom, in: their 
Rambles and Sprees through the Metropo- 
lis. By Pierce Egan. Royal 8yo. No, I. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, in which 
the History and Improvements are brought 
down tothe Present Time, and embellished 
with many New Views, in I8mo. ‘Price 
ds. boards, 6s. bound. 

A Catalogue of an Extensive Collection 
of Books-in General Literature and Theo- 
logy. By J. Rusher, of Reading, Berks. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes, 
Prices, and Publisher’s Names, being a con- 
tinuation of the London Catalogue publish- 
ed in 1818. Price 2s. 

A Guide to the Stars, being an Easy 
Method of knowing the Relative Position 
of all the Fixed Stars, from the First to the 
Third Magnitude, in either Hemisphere. 
By Henry Brooke, Teacher of the Mathe- 
matics, &c. Royal ‘4to. 15s. boards. 

Cruttwell’s Original Housekeeper’s Ac- 
count Book, for the Year T8621, being an 
easy, concise, and complete Method of keep- 
ing an exact Account of every Article made 
use of ina Family throughout the “Year. 
To which are added, ‘Markctinge”Tables, 
Receipts in’ Cookery, ‘a correct’ List of 
Stamps for Bills; &c., a Table of the As- 
sessed Taxes, &c. &c.' ~~ Price'2s. 

Robson’s Improyed, Housekeeper’s Daily 
Register of Family Expenses for 1621, 
upon a New Principle, 2s. errs 

First Lines of ‘the Human’ ‘Mind: “By 
John Fearne. 8yo. 15s. 

A Treatise on the Art of “Brewing, “ex- 
hibiting the London Practice ‘of Brewing 
Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, Table Beer, aid 
various kinds of Malt Liquors. By Fred. 
Accum, with Plates. 1 2mo. 9s. 

A. Treatise:on'the! Art of Making! Wine 
from Native Fruits ; exhibiting the ’Chemi- 
cal Principles upon which the Art ‘depends. 
By Frederick Accum. 12mo.'3s, 

A Letter to the Free Burgesses of: Ips- 
wich, in Vindication of the: Conduct’ of the 
Returning » Officers during ‘the late: Contest 
for Members to serve in: Parliament for that 
Borough; 8ve: hs. 

Nuatural History. 

Zoolovical Tiustrations, ‘or Original Fi. 
gures ‘and Descriptions ‘of New,” Rare, ‘or 
otherwise intérésting Animals, selected prin - 
cipally: from” thé’ Classes ‘of Ornithology, 
Entomolovy atid Coiidhology:' By’ Wilham 
Swaihison; FTA S$?! MOWs S&P Now I. 
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An Introduction tothe: Study of »Con- 
chology} describing the Orders, Genera, and 
Species . of «Shells, their) most): prominent 
Characteristics, and: usual: Mode of Classifi- 
cation; with» Observations on .the Nature 
and Properties of the Animals, and Direc- 
tions for Collecting, Preserving, and Clean- 
ing Shells. .By..Charles Wordarch., In 
Crown. 8vo, Price 7s...plain,..and 12s. co- 
loured. 

Novels, Drama, &e. 

Contested Election, a Novel. By A, M. 

Ennis. 3 vols. 18s. 


Poetry. 

- Poems. By the Author of) the Arab. 
3vo. Ls. Gd. 

Hebrew Harmonies and Allusions. By 


William Coldwell. One vol. 12mo. 6s. 


Politics and Political Economy. 

Remarks on the necessity of conforming 
to Order, with respect to Clerical Vest- 
ments; and on the present dilapidated 
State of many Country Churches. In Two 
Letters. Bya Graduate of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 8yo. Ls. 

Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the 
City, of Glasgow. By James Cleland, 
Folio, 12s. 

The Oppositionist, or, Reflections on the 
Present State of Parties; accompanied by 
a Proposal fora New System of Reform. 
Pricé 25. 

Substance of Lord Erskine’s. Speech in 
the House of Lords, on Friday the 14th of 
July, 1820, .on moving that.a List of the 
Witnesses intended to be Examined in 
Support of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
should forthwith be delivered to the Queen. 
Price 1s, 

A Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, and a Pe- 
tition to the King; with.a.Preface. By 
Lord John,Russell.. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on Lord. John. Russell’s Bill 
for the Disfranchisement, of the Borough of 
Grampound. By a Member of the Last 
Parliament. 2s. 


Theology. 

The Christian’s Annual Journal and Re- 
cord of Literature for 1821, with a Portrait 
of the Rev. G. Burder.. Price 2s. 3d. 

The Benefit of a Sunday School Educa. 
tion Exemplified in the History of Thomas 
James. °Price 4d. 

A. Letter from the ‘Interior of Africa, 
containing:the leading Evidences of Divine 
Revelation. By: the Rev.:J.: Phillip: 

No Valid Argument can be drawn from 
the Incredulity..of;the.Jews against the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, an, Essay. 
By the Rev, Robert Brough, B.A. Bvo. 3s. 

“in; Essay. om the Adyantages,of the, Re, 
ligious.and, Moral Instruction of the Young. 
By. the Rey; W.. Easton, BoA, 8y0~ 25. 6d: 

; A, Reply,to a Pamphlet entitled, the; Le- 
gality of the Questiens;. proposed,;by;, Dr: 
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Herbert: Marsh,» Lord Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, to\Candidates for Holy Orders with- 
in that Diocese, considered by a Layman. 
8vo. ls. 6d. 

A Sermon with Notes, in which is proved, 
that the Christian Priesthood is a perfect 
Hierarchy, emanating from: God himself, 
&c.. By:the Rev. John Oxlee. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester, at.the Visitation of that 
Diocese in July and August, 1620... By 
George Henry Law, Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Family Prayers for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week. By the Rey.. Jas. 
Roberts, of Derby. 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Scripture and Antiquity United in a 
Christian’s Testimony, against the recent 
Publications of Mr. Belsham and Dr. Car- 
penter. To whichis added, the Unitarian 
Catechised. By the Bishop of St. David’s. 
Price 3s. 

Remarks upon the Eighty-Seven, Ques- 
tions proposed by Herbert Marsh, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, and to those in Or- 
ders, who apply for a Licence to a Curacy 
in his Diocese. By the Rey. Joseph Wil- 
son, A. M.. Author of ‘* Letters on the 
Truth of ‘Natural and Revealed Religion, 
designed as an Introduction to Butler’s A+ 
nalogy.” Price 2s. 6d. 

The Encouragement of the Christian Mi. 
nister. A Sermon preached in the. Parish 
Church of Henley, August 22, 1820, be- 
fore the Chancellor of the Diocese of Ox- 
ford, Joseph Phillimore, D. C. L. ; and the 
Reverend the Clergy of the Deaneries of 
Aston and Henley: and published at, their 
Request. By the Rev. J. B. Sumner, 
M. A., Fellow of Eton College, and Vicar 
of Mapledurham, Oxon. Price Is. 6d. 

Observations upon Sunday Newspapers, 
tending to shew the Impiety of such a Vio- 
lation of the Sabbath, the Religious and 
Political Evils consequent upon the Practice, 
and the Necessity which exists. for its Sup- 
pression. Price 3s. 6d. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 


Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the South- 
ern Parts of Brazil, taken during a Resi- 
dence of Ten Years in that Country, from 
1808 to 1818 ; with an, Appendix, describ- 
ing the Signals by which Vessels enter the 
Port of .Rio Grande do Suls together with 
numerous Tables of Commerce, and a Glos- 
sary of ,Tupi.Words.... By, John..Luccock. 
With two. Mapsiand a Plan..4to,, Price 2/. 
12s., Gd. boards. 

Sketches representing, the Native I'ribes; 
Animals, and Scenery,; of Southern;A frica, 
from ‘Drawings,,made/by the late,,.Mr..Sa¢ 
muel Daniell, engraved -by,,William Das 
niell, Esq. 4to. 31-39. boardsi; India Pxroefs, 
4 Abe. Wh DOB) 6ST monk swash .vhode 
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William Dell, of Southampton, for an 
improvement,in gun-barrels, July 20th. 

Robert, Bowman,,of Manchester, for im- 
provements in the construction’ of looms for 
weaving yarious sorts, of cloths, which 
looms may be set in motion by any ade- 
quate'power. July 20th. 

Job Rider, of Belfast Foundry, Ireland, 
for certain’ improvements which produce a 
concentric and revolving eccentric motion, 
applicable to steam-engines, water-pumps, 
mills, and other machinery. July 20th. 

Henry Botfield Thomason, of Sirming- 
ham, for improvements in the making and 
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manufacturing of cutlery: viz. table-knivés, 
desert-knives,” fruit-knives,  pocket-knives, 
scissars,' razors;, ‘and: sutgical-instruments. 
July 20th, usdAogld id .omyalt 

James Harvie, Glasgow, late of Berbice, 
for improvements. ,in’ the, ‘construction... of 
machines, commonly.) called :ginning .ma- 
chines,’ and’ which: are’ employed :in’sepa- 
rating cotton-wool, from: the seeds. . Coms 
municated to:himi-by certain persons*re- 
siding abroad. . August 18th. 

George Millichap, of Worcester, for.an 
improvement in axletrees and boxes. -Au- 
gust 18th. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. Kobert Ferrier Blake, to the rectory of 
Bradfield, Norfolk, Patron, Baron Suffield.—The 
Rey. Mr. Phillpotts, M, A. prebendary of Durham, 
rector of St. Margaret’s, chaplain to the Lord Bi- 
shop of Durham, &c. to the living of Stanhope, in 
Weardale, (a benefice worth 5,000. per annum,) 
vacaut by the death of the late Rev. H. Hardinge. 
—The-Rev. F.D. Perkins, B. A. of Brasenose 
College, chaplain to the Marquis of Winchester, 
and vicar of Stoke-cum-Some, Warwickshire, to 
the rectory of Swawfield, Lincolnshire, patron the 
Lord Chancellor.=The Rey. H. Wilson, to:the 
vicarage of Flixton St. Mary, Suffolk.—The Rey. E. 
Evans, to the rectory of Hirnan, Montgomeryshire. 
—The Bishopof Durham has conferred upon: the 
Rev..J.B.Sumner, of Katon College, Bucks, the 
vacated prebendary-stall. of that. Cathedral—The 
Rev. James Bullock, M. A. scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford,, to. the perpetual curacy of Gren- 
don, Bishop, Herefordshire.—The. Rev, Geo. T. 
Fisher, B. A. of Worcester College, Oxford, to the 
rectory.of Winfrith,, Dorsetshire —The Rev: Frod= 
sham. Hodson, -D..D. appointed to the-office ‘of 
Regius Professor of Divinity, in the University of 
Oxford, and to the place and dignity of a canon of 
Christ Church, Oxforil, void by the resignation of 
Dr. Wm. Van Mildert, Bishop of Llandaff.—The 
Rev. Bdward Daniel, to tlie Dectureship of Helton, 
iy Cornwall.~The Rev. Abraham Hume, of Wind- 
shel], to the,Church and Parish of Greenlaw, in 
the:presbitery'of Dunsé, vacant by the death of the 
Rev.iJames Lake,'at the presentation of Sir W. P. 
H. Campbell, of Marthmount, Bart:—The King 
hasgranted tothe’ Rev. Robert Stevens, M: A. the 
dignity of Dean of. Rocléster, void by the death of 
Dr. Wm. Beaumont Busby.—The Right Rev. Chas. 
Monegan’ Warburton, Di D: Bishop of Limerick, 
Ardfert, ‘and Aehidoe; translated to the Bishopric 
of Cloyne, vacant by the death of Dr. Wm. Ben- 


net.—The Rey, Thomas Elrington, D.D. to, sues 
ceed to: the Bishoprics of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe, vacant by the. translation of the Right 
Rev. .C. M. Warburton.—The Rev. Chas. Shrub- 
sole Bonnet, to the rectory of Avyington, Hants.— 
The Rev. James Gisborne, to the perpetual curacy 
of Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire:—The 
Rev. Wm. Nickson, M.A. of West: Cowes; -ap- 
pointed domestic chaplain to the dowager Coun- 
tess of Errol.—The Rev. W, Hardwick, xector: of. 
Outwell, Norfolk, appointed domestic Chaplain. to 
Lord Gwydir,—The Rev, James Fox, B.A, Ste 
John’s, Cambridge, appointed chaplain to Viscount 
Galway.—The Rey. ‘Fredetick Leathes,. BOA. to 
the rectories of Great, and‘ Little Livermeré Cam-- 
bridgeshire.—Ttie Rev. G.’ Moore,’ - rector :of. St. 
Pancras, to be one-of the Marquis of Camden’s do- 
mestic chaplains. cui 4 

Cambridge, Sept. 28.—A Convocation of the Se- 
nate for the* purpose of conferring upon the Parl 
of Guilford the degree of Doctor of Laws, the grate 
having passed the ¢aput, bis’ Lordship was pie- 
sented to his degreé by the Rey. Dr, E. D. Clarke, 
acting as Deputy Public Orator, who addressed the 
Senate in a LatingspeecM «oh iqunh) 

Oxford, Oct. 7.—Thenomination of a Vice-Chan- 
cellor, for’ the’ ensuing’ year, by the Right Hon: 
Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University; was 
approved in full Convocation, after which the Rev. 
Frodsham: Hodson,’ °D. D. “Prindipal’ oF Braze- 
nose College resigned the Vice-Chancellorship, 
and the Rev,Geo: Hall, DD? Master of Pembroke 
College, was invested with that office, “And nomi- 
nated his Pro-Vice-Chancellors, viz. Rev. Ty Lee, 
D.D. Président of Trinity Colege, Rev. TF Hodson; 
D.D. Principal of Brazénose, Rev? R2Venkins, 
D.D. Master of Balliol, and Rey. J. C.Joués; Di). 
Rector of Exeter, : 


eS 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND: 


{'T) distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country.] 


Gazette—Sept. 9. 


Aubusson, Charles William.,Fenillade, George- 
street, .Hanover-square, ;, Middlesex, ; (London, 
patentaid-form-maker,. Atts. Pinkett and Son; 3 
Essex-court, Temple ..T. 

Cowne,’ Samuel, Barbican, London, pawnbroker, 
Atts, Stevensyand Wood, Little $t. Thomas Aposs 
tlé, Queen-street, London. 

Cox, Thomas Coles, Gloucester, victnaller. sAtt. 
pallens Exchequer-office, Lincéln’s-inn, Lon- 
don. C. 


> 


Evans, John, Bristol, hatter. Atts. Clarke,. Ri-, 
Chards;-and Wedtal fe Chanicery-lane; London. ©.” 


Farlow,“Phonias’Mibchester: bilder. Atts. Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple, London. C. hic Sia 
Hadfied, Thomas, Whitfield, Derbyshire, cotton- 


spinner. . Att. | Wilson,,.,16,... Greville-street, 
Hatton-garden, London,..C. | 
Hassell, John, Richard-street, Islington, Middle- 
sex, bookseller. Att. Beckitt,arl-street, Black- 
friars, London. TI... + 5} ‘ 
Hullab, Robert Arnold; Rockinghany Arms,,, New 
Kent-road,.Siirry, victualler., Atts. Stevens and 
Wood, Little St.Thomas Apostle» Queen-street, 
London. T, ‘ : lr .qobagql 
Miller, John, -Norwich,.chemist and druggist, Att. 


Goodwin, Norwich, €., 1 51¢ cif seqpyb-nor 
Peacopp, Thomas, ‘Liverpool, Lancashire, and 
Matthew; Wilkinson,, of. Whalley,» sainlp connty,7 
Winetmerchants,.Atts. Lowe and Bower, South - 
ain pton-buildings,., Changerisiangs Londoni ts 
Russian, Phillip, Baths jeweller, Att. Easton, 4, 
Lambeth-road, Southwark, C. 
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yor | RICA CA ICL =e TINS ENTS [9 » 
Sykes, Phineas, Manchester, cooper. Att. Ellis, 
Chancery-lane, London. C. 
Wood, Joseph, late of Liverpool, porterdealer, 
Att. Wheeler, 28, Castle-street, Holborn, Lon- 


don, Geof, : WISLUS 10 SOIL 
sei Gazelte—Septs 12, 


Gadsby, George, ueicestershire,...maltster,, . Att, 
“price, 1, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 
Maymon, Ephraim, Blackburn, Lancashire, ‘cot- 
ton! mranufacturery Att, (Blakelock} ‘Sexjeant’s- 

. inn, Fleet-street, London, C... 

Page, William Frederick, High Holborn, Middle- 
sex, dinen-draperi sAtts OWillis;°Clarke, and 
Watson, | Warnford-court, ‘Thuteg moxrton-street, 
London. T. ; ! 

Trueman, David, Goldsniith-street; London, lace- 
dealer. Att. Clarke, Bishopsgate-church-yard. 
id ? * 

Ward, Thomas, Towcester, Northamptonshire, 
Jaée-dealer. Att. Clarke,’ Bishopsgate-church- 


yard. T. 
Gazette—Sept. 16. 


Copp, William and Anthony, Exeter, linen-drapers. 
Att. Brutton, 55, Broad-street, London..C. 

Cutler, James, Bath, woollen-draper. Att. Car- 
penter, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. T. 

Dickenson, Edward Wickham, Liverpool, Lanca- 
shire, merchant. Atts. Lowe and Bower, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Egihton, William Raphael, Birmingham, War- 
Wickshire, dealer. Atts. Clarke, Richards, and 
Medealf, Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Glover, .. James, Walsall, Staffordshire, . iron- 
~ founder, Att. Wheeler, 28, Castle-street, Hol- 
“porn, London. C. 

Mills, James, Water-lane, Tower-street, London, 
winé-merchant. Att. Lang, 107, Fenchurch. 
street, T. 

Rainey, Robert, Liverpool, Lancashire, merchant. 
Att, Murrow, Liverpool. €. 

Slater, Joseph, . Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
“‘waltster. Atts.’ Hall and Willett, Great James- 
“stréet, Bédford-row, London, C. 

Stubbs, John, . Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
“Middlesex, jewellév. Atts: Mayhew, Price,. and 
Styan, Chancery-lane. T. 

Thomas .James,. Carpenter’s-buildings, London - 
wall, London, merchant, Atts, W. and.D. Ri- 
chardson, Walbrook, London, T, 

Warren, Georse, late. of Bath, ,Somersetshire, 
cheese’ and bacon: factor. Atts, Williams and 
White, Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 


Gazette —Sept. 19. 


Axe, George, Stamford, Lincolnshire, draper.. Att. 
Walker, 29, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. C. 
Bishop, Charles, now or late of Leicester; hosier, 
Att. Pilkington, jun. li, Cook’s-court, Lincoln’s- 

inn, London, C, 

Emett,, Hugh, Liverpool, Lancashire, paint and 

Fehon mab ein os Chester, .3,..Staple-inn, Lon- 
one C. 

Garlick,:Giles, Westport, Wiltshire, tanner. Atts. 
Dax, Son, and: Meredith, .29,; Guildford-street, 
‘London,.€. 

Ramsden, Joseph, Querrilhill, Almondbury, York- 
shire, fancy cloth manufacturer. Att. Battye, 


a) 


20, Chancery-lane, London. C. 


Gazette—Sept. 23. 


Stead, William, Querrilhill, Almondbnry,  York- 
shire, fancy cloth-manufacturer. Att. Battye, 
20, Chancery-lane, Dondon. ©: 

Bidmead, John Driver, Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
br6ad-cloth manufacturér. Atts. Blake and Son, 
Cook’s-court, Carey:street; Londen.’ 0. . 

Cope, William, Chillington, Staffordshire,’ crate - 
maker. Atts. ‘Stocker, Dawson, and’ Herring- 
ham, New-Boswell-court, London,’ aero 

Fierehen; John George,’ jun.” 70,’ ' Wood-street, 
“Oh éapside, London, “vlass dnd’ eartheniitte 
Weiler! Atty Sutcliffe, “Harl'street,° Blackfriars, 
London. T. Jenalger 


Jérémy; Charlotte,’ Adrétarie! ‘Claphait, © Stivry,” 
_linen-draper. Atts. Pickering’ahd Smith, Staple. 


bitin. Til Sree i hae 
Koster’ Theodore, “Liverpool, ‘Lancdshiré,’ mér- 


hawt. “Atts.’ Bowe ‘thd Bower," Southdinpton- 


baildings)Chiiicery-hitke London, Co. 


{ 
Bi WILO Ds 


Bankrupts. 


Lee, Joseph, Horseleydown-lane, Southwark, 
corn-dealer. Atts. Knight and Freeman, 26, Ba- 
siiighall-street. T. 

Leech, Isaiah, and John Hinchcliffe, Cateaton- 
street, London, wholesale) hosiers. Att: Harri- 
son,,Bucklersbury. T. ; 

Miller,~ George, Watling-street, London, carpet 
and‘ linewagent: (Att. Tucker, Bartlett’s-butld- 
ings, Holborn,,,T. 

Nation, James, Gosport, Southampton, Victualler, 
Att.” Minchin, 3, Veralam-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn, London. C, 

Parkes, William, Ashted-wharf, Birmingham, 
lime and coal dealer, Atts. Turner and Holmes, 
Bloomsbury-square, ‘London. €. , 

Portlock, Robert, Andover, -Hamshire, ‘coach- 
maker. Att. Robins, 36, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
London. T. 


Gazettc—Sept. 26. 


Anderson, James, late belonging to the EB. f, 
Company’s ship Inglis, merchant. Att. Collins, 
i Knight’ Rider-street, Doctor’s-commons, 


Castley, Robert, Friday-street, Cheapside, London, 

Err OURG AAR Att. Wilde, College-hill, Lon- 
on. T, 

Forster, William,~ Strand, Westminster, silyer- 
smith, Att. Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. T. 

Shirley, Robert, Bucklersbury, London, carpet- 
manufacturer, Atts. Walker, Rankin, and Ri- 
chards, Old Jewry, London. T. 

Tunnicliff, George, and John Tunnicliff, late: of 
Stone, Staffordshire, grocers, Att. Wheeler, 
Castle-street, Holborn, London. C. 

Waldie, John, and Samuel Waldie, late of Dalston, 
Cumberland, manufacturers. Att. . Clennell, 
Staple’s-inn, London. C. 


Gazette—Sept..30. 


Morton, Andrew, 16, Lower 'Thames-street, Lon- 
don, fish-factor.. Att. Flower,’ Fenchurch- 
buildings, Fenchurch-street. T: 

Payne, James, David Reid, and Thomas Hall, 
Norwich, bombazeen-manufacturers. Atts. Tay- 
lor and Roscoe, King’s-bench-walk, Temple, 
London. C. 

Stannard, William, Norwich, manufacthrery Atts. 
Taylor and Roscoe, King’s-bench: walk, Temple, 
London. €. 

Woolcott, Charles Frederic, late of High Holborn, 
Middlesex, window-glass cutter. Att; Turner, 
27, Percy-street, Bedford-squre. "T'.-” =i 


Gazetie—Oct. 3. 


Bosher,, William, ..Aldersgate,street, .. London, 
wholesale jeweller, Att. Townshend, |10;,Staple+ 
inn, London, T. Jodi 

Clayton, Peter, late of Waterloo-place,,PaH:Mall, 
Middlesex, sadler.. Att., John Smith, 16,) New 
Union-street, Little Moorfields. T. 

Field, John, Pickett-street, Strand, Middlesex; 
linen-draper, Att. Jones,.4,, Newsinn, » Lone 
don. T. 

Griffith’s, George, Cursitor-street, London; jewels 
ite Att. Poole, Adanv’s-court, Old-Broad-steeeté 


Lovelock, Stephen, Bristol, baker. Atts. Bour- 
rp eh Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don. C. 

Marfitt, Robert, Pickering, Yorkshire, currier. Att. 
Barber, Chancery-lane, London. T. 

Paull,« Henry, late ‘of Old Change, London, car- 
penter. Att. Wilks, 18, Finsbury-place, Fins. 
bury-square. T.. 

Readhead, Jonathan Munn, Durand’s-wharf, Ro- 
-therhithe;' Surry, merchant. Att:Baker, 5,’ Ni- 
cholas-lané, Dombard-street, and Limehouse. T. 

Seaman, Chatles'and George Etheridve, Notwich, 
i oy been Att. Ayton, 4, Batnards-ihn; Lon- 
dom Cy Se ON 

Sutten,*John; sen,’ Barlestone; Leicestershire, 
butcher, Atts. Constablé! ‘and’ Kirk; “Syiond’s-, 
inn, -Chanicery-lane, Bofidony C2) 288 © 

Gazetic—Oct. J, «J fab 

Martin, Thonias, Bristol, linen.draper,, Att. Os 
baldesto n, Londonrstreet, Fenchurch street, Jaoas 
10n, I. ” wand cote ’ poegtol,. bas 
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Morley, David, Cockspur-street, Middlesex, boot 

and shoe-maker, Att. Sarel, 18, Surry-street, 
Strand. T. 

Petkins, Robert, Lymington, Southampton, grocer. 
Att. Young, Poland-street. T. 

Smale, William, jun. now or late of Lower East 
Smithfield,’ Middlesex, . butcher, Att... Shave, 
110, Fenchurch-street. T. ; 

Smith, Thomas Hawes, Chancery-lane, Middlesex, 
tailor. Att Carter, Lord Mayor’s Court Office, 
Royal Exchange, London, T. 


Gazette—Oct. 10. 


Bonser, Henry, late,of, the Belle Sauvage-yard, 
Ludgate-hill, London, victualler, Atts. Fisher 
and Munday,, 5, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, Lon- 
don, T. 

Emson, Robert, late of Hockerill, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Hertfordshire; but since of Lexden, Essex, 
brewer. Att. Wright, 9, Gray’s-inn-square, Lon- 
don. T. 

Gilbert, Martha, and Ralph Gilbert, late of Tides- 
well, Derbyshire, linen-drapers. Atts. Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple, London. C, 

Houghton, George, late of Newington-causeway, 
Surry, but now of Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, 
builder. Atts. Sabine-and Lewis, Carmarthen- 
street, ‘Tottenham-court-road, London. T. 

Latham, John, Abingdon, Berkshire, grocer. Att. 
Osbaldeston, London-street, London. C. 

Norris, Christopher, Bury, Lancashire, woollen- 
draper. Atts. Hurd and Johnson, Temple, Lon- 
don. C. 

Norris, Richard, Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Atts. Hurd and Johnson, Temple, London. C. 
Sabine, Henry, Fenchurch-street, London, drug- 
gist. Atts. Saxon and Hooper, Pump-court, 

Temple. T. 

Willett, Gerrard, Owen’s-row, Islington, Middle- 
sex, picturesframe-maker. Atts. Tottie, Richard- 
son, and Gaunt, Poultry, London. T. 


Gazette—Oci. 14. 


Bidwith,-Thomas, late of Bagginswood, Salop, 
farmer. Att. Griffiths, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Clarke; George, late of St. John’s-street, Clerken- 
well, Middlesex, shoemaker, Att. Beetholme, 
Castle-street, Holborn: London’ T. 

Harris, John, and Charles Cooper, wool and cloth- 
factors. Atts: :Alexandér and Holme, New-inn, 
London. C. 

Hart, George, Cheltenham, stone-mason. | Att, 
Meredith, 8, Lincoln’s-inn, New-square, Lon- 
don. C. 

Reynolds, William, late of the ship Orient, mas- 
ter-mariner. Atts. Wilson, Clarke, and Watson, 
Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street, London.T. 

Smith, John; jun. Ramsgate. carpenter. Att. Pat- 
ten, Hatton-garden, London. 

Thomas, John, and Josiah Cabell, Oxford-street, 
Middlesex, linen-drapers. Att. Hurst, Milk. 
street, Cheapside, London. T. 

Thornton, Henry, late of Rood-lane, London, 
upholder. Att. Warrand, Mark-lane, London. T, 

Wilson, John, Swanton Morley, Norfolk, farmer. 
Att. Stocker, Dawson, and Herringham,: Bos- 
well-court, London. T. 

Young, Thomas, Cheltenham, fishmonger, Att: 
Williams, Red-lion-square, London, TT. 


Gazette—Oct. 17. 


Avison,. John, Bridghouse, near Halifax, York- 
shire, grocer. . Atts. J, and. W. Meddoweroft, 
Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Calvert, John,,late of Hebden, Yorkshire, cotten- 
arin Atts.. Milne,and Parry, Temple, Lon- 

on. ° 

Grunwell, Francis, jun.late of Leeds, Yorkshire; 
cheése-factor.... Att. Edmunds, Symond’s-inn; 
London. C. 

Jones, Thomas, and Edward Powell, Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, grocers. Atts.. Long and Austin, 
Gray’s-inn, London, .C. 

Leigh; Ralph; Hanley, Staffordshire, dealer in ale 
and porter. Atts. Price, Williams, and White, 
Lincoln’s-inn, Old-square, London. . C. 

Meakin, William; Bceleshiall: Staffordshire, -gro- 


cep. Att. Wright, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, ,, 


London. C. 


Roach, John, late of Plymouth Dock, stationer. 
Att. Smith;,102, Fore-street,’ Phymouthatocky Ce, * 

Smith, John Harcourt; Bristol, auctioneer? = “Att. 
Pearson, Pump-coart; Temple; Londonio€, 

Smith, Joseph, late of Balk Mill) nearvThirsk, 
Yorkshires flax-spinnery Atts» Rosserand Son, 
Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, London? «C, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazette—Sept. 9, to Oct. 17, 


Cullen, Daniel, and co. callenderers, Glasgow. 

Duncan, James, merchant; Dundee. 

Halley, David, John, and.James, Crieff: 

Serimger, William, jun. merehant, Kirkaldy. 

Ferrier, Alex. linen-draper, Kirkaldy. 

Hume, James, late wine-merchant, Edinburgh. 

Fraser, James, mercliant, Inverness. 

Whittet, John, jun. corn-merchant, Dundee. 

Donald, William, and co. ship-chandlers, Glasgow: 

Shirreff, Robert, merchant, Glasgow. 

M‘Lellan, Walter, grocer, Glasgow. 

Alison, Joseph, merchant, Glasgow. 

M‘Leod, John, cotton-spinner, Turreen-street, 
Calton, Glasgow. 

Towers, James, and. Robert Towers, .manufac* 
turers, Glasgow. 

Braidwood, Francis,..stone-merchant, Edinburgh: 

Mackintosh, Arthur, bookseller, Inverness 

M‘Iver, John, nursery and seedsman; Muthil, 
Perthshire. 

Sutherland, John, merchant, Dunfermline. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 18. Lady Charlotte Neville, a daughter: 

19. At Scole-lodge, Norfolk, the lady ofthe Rev. 
Robert Walpole, a son: 

22. At-Longford-house, neat Gloucester, the Right 
Hon, Lady..John Somerset, aison. 

24, At Bourn-hall. Cambridgeshire, the Oountess 
dela Warr, a ‘sone 

26. At Priors, Essex, theladyoof Col: Hamilton of 
the 3d regt. guards, a Sons 

— At Hulton-castle, MrsiWade,-asen. 

27. At her father’s house,<Bedale, Yorkshire, the 
lady of Rear Admiral J. Po Beresford, Bartia 
sol. DIS 

— At Rushbrooke-park; Suffolk, the lady of Robt, 
Rushbrooke, jun. Esq. a davghters 

— At Upton, Warwickshire, 'thecdlady of Edward 
Morant Gale, Esq; adaughiter. 

28. At Luton-park, lady James Stuart; adaughter, 

29. At Walmar, thedady of Capt: Mulcaster; RN. 


a son. 

Oct. 1. The lady ofthe Chevalier Romano, adaugh- 
ter, 

2. At Belle Isle, the lady, of. HenryCurwen; Esq; 
a daughter. 

7. The lady of Sir Richard «M. Jephson} Barty a 
daughter. 

8. In Grafton-street, lady Ridley, a daughter. 

— At Culland’s-grove;-the lady of Wm.:-Curtis, 
Esq. a son. 

9. The lady of Major Catox, Royal Horse Artillery’, 
ason. 

12. At Waresby-park, Huntingdonshire, the lady 
ofthe Hon. Orlando Bridgeman; a son. 

— AtFarley-hall, Staffordshire, the lady of Robt: 
Bill, Esq. Barrister-at-law, a daughter, . 

14. The lady of the Rey. Dr. Blomfield, Chester- 
ford, Essex, a son. 

— At Park-house, Kent, the lady of Sir Henry R. 
Calder, Bart. a son and heir, 

— At. Cumber,:the-seatiofvhis Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Duchess of Newcastle, ason. 

15. Lady Sophia Macdonald, wife of J. Maedonald, 
Esq. My: P; ason,. | : 

17. The.lady, of Capt, Patterson, of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s ship, a sony 

— At Birmingham, the lady of Major Carmichael, 
a.son-and-heir. AY. DaGiaisoe 

— At,the Marquis of Cholmondley’s, imPiceadilly, 
lady Charlotte Seymour, ason-and-heir. i 

21. At Balham-hill; Surry;ithe lady of Henry Hare 
ford, Esq. adaughter..) , fale 

— At Southsea, the Lady of Sir James: An Gordan,’ 
K.C. B. R.N. a daughter. 
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IN. SCOTLAND. 


At Buecleugh-place, Mrs. Folliott Baugh) ason. 

At Wirkcaldy, Mrs.J, Li-Cooperj-a daughter, 

At Edmonstone-house; Mrs? Wauchope, “of Ed- 
monstone,oa dangiter, 

At Mdinburghs the-lady of Capt: Brian Hodgson, 
R. Noa sont 

At Dunniker-house, Fifeshire, the lady of Lieut. 
Geu-Sir John Oswald, K.C.E. a son-and-heir. 


IN IRELAND. 


At Castlebar, the lady of Lieut.-Col. M‘Bean, a 
daughter. 

At Downhill, County Derry,’ ‘the’ seat of: Sir 
Hervey Bruce, Bart. the lady of James Robert- 
son Bruce, Esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 20. At Bath, the Rev. Dr. Routh, President of 
“Magdalen College, Oxford, to Eliza, third daugh- 
ter of J. Blagrave, Esq..of Calcot Park, Berks. 

— At Bangor, the Rev. Edward Williams, rector of 
Jiangefin, Anglesea, to Miss Maria Dorothea 
Jones, eldest daughter of the late Herbert Jones, 
Esq. of Llynon in the same county. 

23. At St. John’s, Hackney, J. Davison, Esq. of 
Tavistock-place, to Letitia, second daughter of 
the late. A: Stephenson, Esq. of Pamour, 
Bueks. 

— At Eglingham, Wm. Hay, Esq. of Hopes, East 
Lothian, to Frances Anne, third daughter of 
Robert Ogle, Esq. of Eglingham, in the county 
of Northumberland. 

26. At St, Mary’s Newington, Henry Lucas, Esq. 
of Newport Pagnel, Bucks, to Mrs. Lyncham, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

28. Ati Gainsborough) the  Rev...Wim, King, to 
Eliza, second daughter of Samuel Scondars, Esq. 

— At Dover, Je C. Dickens, Esq. to’ Elizabeth 
Helen, secondsdaughter of Col. West, Lieut.- 
Governor of Languard Fort. 

29. John Lewis, Esq. R. N. to’ Miss Rowe, of 
Westfield «Pembrokeshire. 

30. At St. George’s Bloomsbury,*'Frantisco” Re- 
bello, Esq. Peovisional Portuguese Consul-Get 
nexal, to, Maria, eldest: daughter of ‘T. Gavaron, 
Esqiesof Woburnzplace, 

-— Lieut.-Col. Elphinstone, third son of the Hon. 
Win. Elphinstone, to Diana Maria, daughter of 
Charles Clavering, Esq) 

Octi2; At Towcester, MrT. Howes; jin. of North: 
ampton, to Mary, onlydaugchter-of Si Deacon, 
Kisq. ofthe former place: 

4. At® Kecles;:by) the yRevoThomas Blackburne, 
Wim. Swabey, Esq. Royal Horse Artillery, son 
of, Maurice Swabey, Esq: Lb. D. ‘of Langley 
Bucks, to Marianne, third daughter of Edward 
HobranjsEsq. of Hope-hall, Lancaster, 

— Atthe New Church, St. Mary-le-bonej the Rey. 
Edward Scobell,: to. Ann; youngest daughter of 
the late Matthew Chessall, Esq. of Norfolke 
street. 

— Wine Steele; Esq..of Abergavenny, to Harriet, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Pyne, Esq. of 
Palmers Green, Middlesex: 

§. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, (having been 
previously married atiBagnéres in! the south of 
France) Robert Sayer, Esq. of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, to Frances, second daughter of G. H: 
Errington, Esqy late of Cotton-hall,. Stafford- 
shire; , 

7. Major-Gen. James Dewar, to Mrs: S. Curtis. 

— At Ramsgate,’ Philip Box, Esq. of Bourton, to 
Miss Lord. 

8. John Corry, Esq. of Worth, Sussex, to: Char- 
lotte, sister to’ Thomas Brown; Esq. of Lower 
Cheam, Surry. 

— At Norwich, the Rev. R. F. Tunney; Chaplain 
to.his Majesty’s Forces; to Miss Spicer, daughter 
of Capt. 4. Spicer, of Southwold: 

9.-Afsthe Cathedral-church of Canterbury, James 
Beckford Wildman, Esq. M. P. of Chilthain 
castle, :toMary Ann, daughter of SoRi Dashing= 
ton, Esq. M. Pviforthat city»and-Grand-daugh- 
ter.of the Richt Hon Lord Harris. 

il. At St. James’s-church, George Wni. Rowley; 
Esq. second sonof O, Rowley, Esq) of the Priory 
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of St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, to Jane Cathe- 
rine, only daughter of the late J, Maine, Esq. . 

— Lately at'the New Church, St. Mary-le-bone, 
Capt. Lewis Mackenzie, Royal Scot’s Greys, to 
Nancy, only daugiitér of the late Saimnel Forres — 
ter Bancroft, Esq, 

12.°At St.’ Georve’s, Hanoyer-square, Jeremiah 
Gladwin’ Cloves, M. D. of Brazenose-college, 
Oxford, Physician Extraordinary to H.R, H. 
the Duke of York, to Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Singer, Esq. of Round- 
hill, Chippenham, Wilts. 

— AtSt. Mary’s, Manchester, Henry Myers, Esq. 
of Crosby-house, Lancaster, to Eleanor, young- 
est daughter of the late John Watson, Esq. for- 
merly of Preston. 

— The Rev. Christopher Love, of Ashton, Devons. 
to Miss Jane Eliz, Ogle, of Tynemouth-lodge, 
North ‘Shields. 

— John D. Maddock, Esq. to Mary Anne, young. 
est daughter of John Penketh,’ Esq. “of See 
Bank, Cheshire. 

— At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, F. G, Aubin, Esq. 
Jate of the Commissariat, to Caroline Frances, 
peace of the late Wm, Paul, Esq. Barrister- 
at-law. 

14. At Newcastle; Mr. Jasper Richardson, aged 
24,to Miss Anne Hutchinson, aged 65. 

17. Thomas Du Gard, M. D. of Shrewsbury, to 
Marianne, eldest daughter of Dr, Whitfield, of 
Hereford, 

—_At Gretna Green, Wm. Ward, jun: Esq. to Miss 
Emma Jones, both of Chester. 

18 At Hammersmith, Tobias Frere, Esq. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Sackville-street, 
London, to Cassandra Maxwell, youngest daugh- 


ter of the late Thomas Atwood, Esq. of the Ba-" 


hama Islands. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

John Burnside, Esg. Millbourne-house, Lanark 
shire, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. John Macarthur, of Glasgow. 

At the Manse, Lumphanan, Henry Lamond, Esq. 
of Pitmurchie, to Margaret, youngest daughter 
ofthe Rev. Wm. Shaud, Lumphanan. 

At Irvine, Stewart Murray Fullarton, Esq. of Ful- 
larton,.to Isabella Buchanan, only daughter ‘of 
the late James Muir, Esq. Surgeon, at Glasgow. 

At Edinburgh, Wm. Cunningham Dalyell, RoNi 
son of the late Sir Robert Dalyell, Bart. of Bins, 
to Maria, daughter of A. T, Sampayo, Esq. of 
Peterboro’-house, Middlesex. 

At Hendersyde Park, Roxburghshire, Capt.:G. W. 
Watts, R.N. toJane, youngest daughter of G: 
Waldie, Esq. of Hendersyde. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Clonford, county Roscommon, at the seat of 
her father, Martin. Browne, Esq. Mrs. Dillon, 
widow of the late Capt. J.P. Dillon, to Robert 
Fred. Saxjant, of the city of Waterford, Esq. 

oe Dublin, Mr. J. O’Conner, to Miss:‘Frances Dil 
on. 


At Powerscourt Church, by. the very Revi the Dean ~ 


of Limerick, Mr. J, Devine, to Miss Murphy, of 
Powerscourt, county Wicklow, 


ABROAD. 

At Halifax, North America, bythe Rey. Dr, Inglis, 
the Rey. G. Best, late of Little Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 

At Paris, Joseph H. J. Carrard, Esq. of the Can- 
ton de Vaud, Switzerland, to Miss Louisa Diek- 
son, youngest daughter of the late Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor. 

At Hamburgh, John Fred. Hagenau, Esq. Deputy 
Commissary-general of his Britannic Majesty’s¢ 
forces, to Miss Henrietta Heymann. 

At Lyons, his Excellency Baron Rolick, to Mary 
Margaret, ‘eldest: daughter of Lord Cloncurry, 
aged 16. 


DIED. 


Sept..16. AtSt, Ive3, Huntingdonshire, Lient. John 


L. Houghton, R.N. 
17. Tn his 74th year, the Rey, Bryan King, many 
years rector of Woodchurch, Chester, 


13. At Bath, the hon. Mrs. Chas, Sotheby, wife of 


C. Sotheby, EsqokR. N. 
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20. At Hammersmith, Chas; Cowper, Esq: of Al- 
bany, and late of the Inner-Temple. 

22. At Bromley, in Kent, aged 75, John Wheble, 
Esq. of Warwick-square, many years represen- 
tative of the Ward of Farringdon Within, in the 
Court of Common Council, the original projec- 
tor, and till within a few years, the sole conduc- 
tor of the County Chronicle. : 

— In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, Catharine, 
daughter of the late Righthon. Lady Janet, and 
Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart. of Baleaske, Fife- 
shire, N. B. t : 

— Aged 65,;Henry Bowman, Esq. of Knockin- 
hall, Salop, 40 years agent to the right hon. the 
Karl of Bradford. dish 

23. Aged 64, the Rev. Owen Williams, of Shrews- 
bury. 

24, AL Nackington, near Canterbury, aged 85, 
Richard Milles, Esq. ofthat place, and of North 
Elmham, in Norfolk. 

~ At Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, Major Gene- 
ral Kirstenan, of the Royal Engineers. 

— Geo. Molineux, Esq. banker, at Wolverhamp- 
ton, aged 79, 

26. At Bristol. Hot-wells, Francis Wm. Talbot, 
Esq.. of Gray’s Inn. 

30. Aged 29, John Wm. Doryille, Esq. of Levant- 
lodge, Worcestershire. 

—.The hon. Mrs. Wallop, sister of Wm. Powlett 
Powlett, Esq. and lady Bayning. 

Lately, at Bath, Fletcher Paris, Esq.: he has be- 
queathed 4%,000!. anda field, for the purpose of 
erecting 30 cottages for the residence (with en- 
dowments,) of the widows or daughters of ten 
clergymen, ten reduced professional men, and 
ten decayed merchants. 

— The Rey. Chas. Edward de Coetlegon, M. A. 
rector of Godstone, and a magistrate for Surrey. 

— At Bristol, aged 107, Mrs. Cantey, a native of 
Ireland; she retained her faculties to the last. 

— At Fulford, Staffordshire, aged 105, Thomas 
Brookes, a woodman. He enjoyed all his fa- 
culties, except hearing, tothe very last: he ac- 
cumulated, by parsimony, 6001. the interest of 
which he left to his widow, aged 79, and at her 
decease the principal to go to the poor of the 
parish of Ipstones. 

Oct..1,-At his cottage, at Wimbledon, Thomas 
Harris, Esq. who for more than half a century, 
filled the arduous situation of chief proprietor 
and manager of Covent-garden theatre; his age 
was that of the Jate king. 

+ ‘Aged 80, Wm. Fielding, Esq. senior magistrate 
of *the police-office, Queen-square. He had 
jong been afflicted with paralysis, but his death 
was oceasioned by dropsy. Mr. F. started at the 
Bar with the late Lord Ellenborough; was an 
excellent lawyer, and a fluent if not an eloquent 

“speaker; he was likewise nephew of the cele- 
brated author of Tom Jones. 

— At Bicton-house, the right hon. Lady Rolle. 

— At Bognor, in the 15th year of her age, Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late Lord Spencer Chi- 
chester, and Lady Harriet Chichester. 

2 Aged 59, at the Windmill-hills, near Gateshead, 
Durham, the hon. Mrs. Smith, widow of the late 
T. Smith, Esq. of the Inner-Temple, and sister 
to the Earl of Donoughmore and Lord Hutchin- 
son. 

— At Brockley-house, Lewisham, Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Henry. [bbetson, Esq. 

4 Aged 70, Joel Foster, Esq. of Hull, ship owner, 
and one’ of the wardens of the Trinity Corpora- 
tion at'that-port. 

— At Bedlington, Geo. ‘Marshall, Esq. 

5 At Exeter, aged 64, G. Gifford, Esq. elder bro- 
ther of his Majesty’s Attorney General. 

'6_At Torquay, Devon,aged 62,-J. Brooke, Esq. 
of Ansthorpe-lodge, Yorkshire, 

8 At Marden Ash Ongar, John Hughes, Esq. Col. 

_-of-the 5th Essex Local, Militia. ' 

—_ AtGreat, Marlow, Bucks, in the 70th year of his 
age, Mr.,John Rolls, an eminent merchant. 

9: At Cadogan-place, Chelsea, W.S. Cooper, Esq. 

10, Hester, youngest daughter of, the late' Thomas 
Wodehouse, Esq. of Sennow, in Norfolk. 

+— At: Rock-house, inthe county of Detby, aged 
59,-Mrs.. Peel, relict.ofithe late John Peel, Esq. 
of Pusture’s-house, in,the same county. 

11. At Manchester, Thomas Hewitt, Esq. an emi- 
nentesolicitor. 


12 At Kingston-house, Berkshire, in consequence 
of her clothes having caught fire the preceding 
day, Harriet, third daughter of Adam Blandy, 
isq. 

13. ic Astley-house, Maidstone, after anillness of 
seven years, contracted in his Majesty’s service, 
Major J. Burn, aged 44, of the Royal Marines. 

14, At Marsden-park, Surrey, aged 37, J. Hatsell, 
Esq. clerk of the House of Commons. 

15. At Towcester, aged 81, Joshua Aburn, 43 years 
clerk of that parish. 

— Mary, relict of the late, C. Watkins, Esq. Da- 
ventry, Northamptonshire. 

17. Wm. Wheeler, Esq. of Buxton-crescent, in 
his 70th year. 

— Aged 72, Mt. Thomas Bruce, Thavies-Inn, 
Holborn. 

18. Suddenly, at his lodgings in Sloane-street, 
Major Seymour, late of the 56th regiment. 

— In Caroline-street, Bedford-square, H. Ogilvie, 
Esq. late of the Island of Madeira: 

Lately, the Dowager Marchioness of Thomond, in 
her 70th year; her ladyship was neice to the 
celebrated Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Swinton-house, John Swinton, Esq. of Swin- 
ton. 

Atthe Manse of Contin, Mrs. Dallas, wife of the 
Rey. James Dallas. 

At Woodcot, in the county of Haddington, George 
Home Falconar, Esq. Captain of the 2d dsra- 
goons (Scotch Greys). 

At Porto-Bello, Edinburgh, the Right hon. Lord 
Elibank. 


. At Edinburgh, Major Chas. Macpherson, late In- 


spector-general for North Britain. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Castle Strange, county of Roscommon, Mrs. 
Chambers,’ relict of the late Wm. Chambers, 
Esq. and sister of T. Mitchell, Esq. 

Of a decline, aged 25 years, Mary Anne,: only 
daughter of Sir’ Chas, Coote; Bart. Dublin. 


ABROAD, 

At Geneva, in the 24th year of his-age, Robert, 
eldest son of the late Robert Peel, Esq. of Tiver- 
ton. 

At Dunkirk, where he had been detained by-ill- 
ness, Charles Wm, Jerningham, Esq. second 
son of the late Sir'Wm. Jerningham, .of.Costes- 
sey, in Norfolk, ‘and brother to the present Ba- 
ronet. 

At Louren’s District; South Carolina, -aged 148, 
Mr. Solomon Nisbet, a native of England, who 
emigrated at the age of 19. 

M. le Baron Philippon, Col. ofthe legionj which on 
the preceding day had been-at the festival given 
at Calais, in henour of the birth of the Duc 
de|Bourdeaux: he destroyed himself by a pistol, 
the cause of which desperate act, isssaid to have 
been unwelcome intelligence received that day 
from Paris. On'the table was a letter récom- 
mending his servant to the attention ‘of his 
friends : such was'the frenzy and distraction of 
this faithful domestic at the fate of his master, 
that he was with difficulty prevented from fol- 
lowing his rash example, and terminating his 
own existence. 

At Cape Coast Castle, Africa, 27 May last, Henry 
Alfred Adamson, Esq. Governor of Tantam Fort. 

On board his Majesty’s ship Tartar, Howard; third 
son of Col. Sir Howard Douglas. 

At Paris, in the 65 year of his age, Marshal Le- 
febvre. 

At Versailles, in the 16th year of her age, Alicia, 
only dangtiter of the Rev. H. D. Berners, arch- 
deacon of Suffolk: 

In Jamaica, Deputy Judge Advocate, Capt..Wink- 
worth Tonge. This-gentleman was a native of 
Nova Scotia, and well known in London about 
30 years ago, under the appellation of the hand- 
some American. He fell a victim to fever, hay- 
ing previously lost two brothers in thedsland by 
the same disease. 

At Poonah, in the East Indies, aged’34, Captaia 
Sam. Halifax, Deputy Adjutant-general. 

At Madras, the Rev, W.A; ‘Keating, Senior Chap- 
Jain to that Presidency, and formerly of Mertoa 
College, Oxford, 
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9 J |M.°55/29'589} 70" |“ NNE.,. | fine igi (M- —|29-097| 95 NE*'|Rain 
“LAr 6 29:59) Gift NB [kine ud 76.) NNW: (Cloudy 
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3) A. 6229-692) 60 | NNW. [Fine : rea ; 57 | N by Wine 
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1] { |M. 62/29°819]. 68 SE: ,, |Clear oy SM. 43/29:670) 69 | WSW” |Cloudy 
UL jAy :72)29°819| -53,.]. Exbv § |Hazy “A. 60/29°616| 70° | WSW. Rain 
12 $ M. 61/29°779} 89 ESE_ |Foggy [as ogf Ms 48/29°625) 75 SSW {Fine 
> & |Ay, 7129-783} 55 |. S by E.|Fine Seabee 65 .| .WSW. |Fine 
13 § |M. 59)29-735] 71). BSE [Very fine 9-554) Bh N {Rain 
ULJA. 69129°713]° 53 Var. |Clear A. 57) 29° 65 N | Cloudy 
14/ IM. 60/29-504| «7dr | Suby W Very fine ail) M. 49)29-504) 78. | Eby S$ Rain 2% 
LpAs. 22:29°445| . 62 SSW..>|Finie 1 AfAe! 68)/29:621} 567 SSW .|Fine 
15 ne SAAS 68 Seri peeps | 
A. 09:29°245). 675 PW, bwsS) [Shower 
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Rain, by the pluyiameter, between noon the Ist of September, and noon the Ist of October, 2282 inch, 
Evaporation, duriny the ‘sathe period, 3:4(0.inches, 
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COURSE. OF EXCHANGE. 
From Sept. 24 to Octs\24 


Amsterdam G. Fy. eeeeeee sets oe . 12-8 
Ditto at sight ...-seserceeercscere 12-5 
Rotterdam, 2U.....--eeees ogeceg land 
Antwerp ...-.--- iwueie we wire ve pielnee'e 12-9 
Hamburgh, 23 U .....-- weeed]-1. 294-8 
Altona, 24 U ....-eeeees woe .07-8. .37-9 
Paris, 3 days’ sight...-++se+++-+: 25-80 
Ditto. .2U cove csc ce sec c esr eenece: 26-10 
Bourdeaux.......e ce cceeee ec ctces 26-10 
Frankfort ontheMain 156 
Pie panes Pa OSE ae rie) 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2M .....- .10-15. .10-16 
Trieste ditto .....es-secee- 10-15. .10-16 
Madrid, effective ....c--+eseeee- 343. .39 
Cadiz, effective ...-sseeeeeeeees 34, .348 
Bilboa sss ata ROM Les inch 0 celta, ereysiabe 34. .345 
Barcelona. ...ccscscccoesecscereeees 33% 
Seville 0... 060 simeies Eee. «im Serres 305 
Gibraltar ..... cia cps ae 30. .305 
Leghorn ....+ sceceecesereeseerees 463 
Genoa ...--40 din wieiaisinlddy « sare sie ob = 433 
Venice, Ital. Liv. ...-.-+++eeerees 27-60 
Malta inc mcsncif dine eee Dale's Waaslsls om 45 
Naples ...esereccereccssrerees 383. .384 
Palermo, per. 0Z- seceseecerereecce: 115 
Lisbon ....ccsce cece ccrceeececes 484. .49 
Oporto vs eee ceee eee eee ee reece 483..49 
Rio Janeiro ......- pak ca free ees he 544 
Bahia ..0 00: sjs00) 6 4 llin Sota 3 noir been AD) 58 
Dublin: i.e. see cece cece eee 63..64 
Cork . 2... .csv ness DE os foie ete Ren sfeed 
—ig—— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 
Lasser nide, at | $20 


Portugalgold,incon 0.0 0 .. 
Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 10¢.. 
New doubloons....3 15 0... 
New dollars....+.. 0. 4 108.. 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 114.. 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 
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Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, s d. 
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Bread. 


The highest’ price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Sub- 
urbs, is 11d. the quartern loaf. 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 
Kidneys £35 -0°0 to £e20 fv 
Champions..... 310.0 to. 4.0 
Oxnobles 2.10 Oto 3 
Apples 0.0.0 to 0 


AVERAGE: PRICE OF; CORN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns in the W eeks, ending 


Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
23. 30. 7 14. 
Wheat 65 10 63 __6/|61 58 6 


Rye- 41 0/40 11/39 
Barley 32 9/31 730 
Oats 22 7|22 0.21 
Beans 43 10) 
Peas '41 11(41°"8'41 


OD re OUD 
bd 
pm 
we 


38 8 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port o 
London from Sept. 24. to Oct. 21. 
English| Irish | Foreign) Total 
Wheat) 27,052} 3,265, 16,571 | 46,888 
Barley| 19,686 900! 350 | 20,936 
Oats | 23,872 150, 81,447 | 105,469 
166 


Rye 166| — ioe 
Beans | 7,572) — —_— 7,572 
Pease 6,810; — — 6,810 


Malt | 13,550 Qrs.; Flour 26,478 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour 5,222 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .60s, to. 80s. 


Sussex, dittossuis.. 50s. to. Gs. 
Essex, ditto .......< 00s. to: OOs. 
Yearling Bagsie.. J. 00s. to..00s. 
Kent, New Pockets 60s. to® 84s. 
Sussex, ditto .. wend 50s. to. 70S. 
Essex, ditto. Sade2! 00s. to—00s: 
Farnham, ‘ditio’.'.... 00s. to” 00s. 


Yearling Pockets... «.00s, to 00s. 


Average Price per Lead of 


Flay. Clover. Straw. 
Bs.) LoS. Geshe nose. Sd [Le |S 
Smithfield. 

3 Oto4d 4,.4. 0t05,10,.1 Stoel 16 
Whitechapel. 


310to4 8..4° 0t05, 10.1 Btol 16 
St. James? s 
210to4 6..0 Ot00!' O21 Stool 14 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8ib. at 
Newgate.— Beef .... 35. Od. to 4s, Od. 
Mutton! 2s. 10d. to: 3s. '10d- 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Valiant as a lion, and wondrous affable. SHAKSPEARE. 


Wuo is that F. J. who ventures to write “ Dear Edey,” to Tun Lion’s 
Editor? It is lucky for him his communication is acceptable :—this being 
the case, we excuse his want of ceremony. He may, perhaps, find it next 
month, amongst many other good things—such as— 

Oxford in Term Time. 

Living Authors. No. IV. 

Traditional Literature. No. II. 

Some Criticisms on New Books—including Mr. Maturin’s last Novel. 

The Article on the Examiner versus Shakspeare, announced for this Num- 
ber, is omitted in consequence of an influx of Contributions, the writers of 
which would not wait. Our readers, we are sure, would have been sorry 
had we omitted Traditional Literature, No. 1.—to leave room for any thing 
of the Editor’s. 

With these, and others, we shall begin our Seconp Year, and Tuirp 
Votumer. In the Preface to our First we ventured to promise an improve- 
ment in our Second,—and we now dare to say, that we have kept our word. 
Improvement, however, in Magazines, cannot go on ad infinitum: we, 
therefore, give no promises for our Third beyond an engagement not to 
yelax or abate. In the course of the last six months we have been lucky 
enough to make some most valuable acquisitions of Contributors, as the 
public cannot fail to have remarked,—and we have every reason to count on 
the fidelity of those who have joined us. The wish of the Conductors of 

Turn Lonpon Macazine (for which the Lion pledges his word of honour) 
is to give a free, independent, and honest tone to Literary discussion ;—to 
introduce into it a spirit of candour, and to expel from it the common-place 
severities, as well as the maudlin praises that degrade criticism. Some- 
thing towards this they do think they have done ; and, considering the 
talent they have now been able to unite in their Work, they may fairly cal- 
culate on effecting much more. 


The Article on “ The Literature of the Nursery,” in our last, requires an 
explanation, which will be offered in our next Number. 


Etta requests the Editor to inform W. K. that in his article on Oxford, 
under the initials G. D. it was his ambition to make more familiar to the 
public, a character, which, for integrity and single-heartedness, he has long 
been accustomed to rank among the best patterns of his species. That, if 
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he has failed in the end which he proposed, it was an error of judgment. 
meiely. That, if in pursuance of his purpose, he has drawn forth some per- 

sonal peculiarities of his friend into notice, it was only from conviction that 

the public, in living subjects especially, do not endure pure panegyric. 

That the anecdotes, which he produced, were no more than he conceived 

necessary to awaken attention to character, and were meant solely to illus- 
trate it. That it is an entire mistake to suppose, that he undertook the 

character to set off his own wit or ingenuity. That, he conceives, a candid 

interpreter might find something intended, beyond a heartless jest. That 
G. D., however, having thought it necessary to disclaim the ancedote re- 

apecting Dr. » it becomes him, who never for a moment can doubt the 

veracity of his friend, to account for it from an imperfect memory of some 
story he heard long ago, and which, happening to tally with his argument, 

he set down too hastily to the account of G. D. That, from G. D.’s strong 
affirmations and proofs to the contrary, he is bound to believe it belongs to 
no part of G. D.’s biography. That the transaction, supposing it true, must 

have taken place more than forty years ago. That, in consequence, it is not 

likely to “ meet the eye of many, who might be justly offended.” 

Finally, that what he has said of the Booksellers, referred to a period of 
many years, in which he has had the happiness of G. D.’s acquaintance ; 
and can have nothing to do with any present or prospective engagements of 
G. D. with those gentlemen, to the nature of which he professes himself an 
entire stranger. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
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TABLE-TALK: 
No. V. 


ON 


« Turre is a pleasure in painting 
which none but painters know.” In 
writing, you: have to contend witt 
the world: in painting, you have only 
to carry on a friendly strife with na- 
ture. You sit down to your 
and are happy. From the moment 
that you take up the pencil, and look 
nature in the face, you are at peace 
with your own heart. No angry pas- 
sions rise to disturb the silent pro- 
gress of the work,—to shake the 
hand, or dim the brow: no irritable 
humours are set afloat: you have no 
absurd. opinions to combat—no poin 
to strain—no adversary to crush—no 
fool to annoy; you are actuated by 
fear or favour of noman. There is 
“no juggling here,” no sophistry, no 
intrigue, no- tampering with the evi- 
dence, no attempt to make black 
white, or white black: but you re- 
sign yourself into the hands of a 
greater power,—that of Nature,— 


t 
7] 
1 
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with the simplicity of a child, and 
the devotion of an enthusiast — 
*¢ study with joy her manner, and 
with rapture taste her style.” The 


mind is calm, and full at the same 


THE PLEASURE OF PAINTING. 


time. The hand and eye are equally 
employed. { tracing the commonest 
obje plant or the stump of 4 
tree—you learn something every mo- 
rent. You perceive unexpected differ- 
ances, and discover likenesses. where 
you looked for no such thing. You 
try to set down what you see, find 
out your error, and correct it. You 
need not play tricks, or purposely 
raistake: with all your pains, you 
are still far short of the mark. Pa- 
tience grows out of the endless pur- 
suit, and turns it intoaluxury. A 
streak in a flower, a wrinkle in a 
leaf, a tinge m a cloud, a stain in 
an old wall or ruin grey, are seized 
with avidity, as the spolia opima of 
this sort of mental warfare, and fur- 
nish out labour for another half-day. 
The hours pass away untold, without 
chagrin, and without ennui; nor 
would you ever wish to pass them 
otherwise. Innocence is joined with 
industry, pleasure with business ; 
and the mind is satisfied, though it 
is not engaged in thinking, or doing, 
any mischief.* 

I have not much pleasure in writ- 


7 eee 


* There is a passage in Werter which contains a very pleasing illustration of this 


doctrine, and is as follows :-— 


‘6 About a league from the town is a place called Walheim. It is very agreeably-si- 
tuated on the side of a hill: from one of the paths which leads out of the village, you 
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ing these Essays, or in reading them 
afterwards ; though I own I now 
and then mect with a phrase that I 
like, or a thought that strikes me as 
a true one. But after I begin them, 
I am only anxious to get to the end of 
them, which I am not sure I shall do, 
for [seldom see my way a page, or e- 
ven asentence, beforehand ; and when 
I have, as by a miracle, escaped, | 
trouble myself little more about them. 
I sometimes have to write them twice 
over: then it is necessary to read the 
proof, to prevent mistakes by the 
printer ; so that by the time they ap- 
pear in a tangible shape, and one can 
con them over with a conscious, side- 
long glance to the public approba- 
tion, they have lost their gloss and 
relish, and become “ more tedious 
than a twice-told tale.” For a per- 
son to read his own works over with 
any great delight, he ought first to for- 
get that he ever wrote them. Famili- 
arity naturally breeds contempt. It is, 
in fact, like poring fondly over a piece 
of blank paper :—from repetition, the 
words convey no distinct meaning to 
the mind, are mere idle sounds, except 
that our vanity claims an interest and 
property inthem. I have more satis- 
faction in my own thoughts than in 
dictating them to others: words are 
necessary to explain the impression 
of certain things upon me to the read- 
er, but they rather weaken, and draw 
aveil over, than strengthen it to my- 
self. Although I might say with the 
poet, “ My mind to me a kingdom 
is,” yet I have little ambition “ to 
set a throne or chair of state in the 
understandings of other men.” The 


ideas. we cherish most, exist best in @’ 
kind of shadowy abstraction— 


Pure in the last recesses of the mind ; 


and derive neither force nor interest 
from being exposed to public view. 
They are old familiar acquaintance, 
and any change in them, arising from 
the adventitious ornaments of style 
or dress, is little to their advantage. 
After I have once written on a sub- 
ject, it goes out of my mind: my 
feelings about it have been melted 
down into words, and them I forget. 
I have, as it were, discharged my 
memory of its old habitual reckoning, 
and rubbed out the score of real sen- 
timent. For the future, it exists only 
for the sake of others.—But I cannot 
say, from my own experience, that 
the same process takes place in trans- 
ferring our ideas to canvas. ‘They 
gain more than they lose in the me- 
chanical transformation. One is 
never tired of painting, because you 
have to set down, not what you knew 
already, but what you have just dis- 
covered. In the former case, you 
translate feelings into words ; in the 
latter, names into things. There is 
a continual creation out of nothing 
going on. With every stroke of the 
brush, a new field of inquiry is laid 
open. New difficulties arise, and new 
triumphs are prepared over them. By 
comparing the imitation with the ori- 
ginal, you see what you have done, 
and how much you have still to do. 
The test of the senses is severer than 
that of fancy, and an over-match even 
for the delusions of our self-love. One 
part of a picture shames another, and 
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have a view of the whole country; and there is a good old woman who sells wine, 
coffee, and tea there:—but better than all this, are two lime trees before the church, 
which spread their branches over a little green, surrounded by barns and cottages. I 
have seen few places more retired and peaceful. I send for a chair and table from the 
old woman’s, and there I drink my coffee and read Homer. It was by accident that I 
discovered this place one fine afternoon : all was perfect stillness ; every body was in the 
fields, except a little boy about four years old, who was sitting on the ground, and 
holding, between his knees, a child of about six months; he pressed it to his bosom with 
his little arms, which made a sort of great chair for it; and, notwithstanding the viva- 
city which sparkled in his eyes, he sat perfectly still. Quite delighted with the scene, 
I sat down on a plough opposite, and had great pleasure in drawing this little picture of 
brotherly tenderness. I added a bit of the hedge, the barn-door, and some broken 
cart-wheels, without any order, just as they happened to lie ;—and, in about an hour, I 
found I had made a drawing of great expression, and very correct design, without 
having put in any thing of my own. This confirmed me in the resolution I had made 
before, only to copy nature for the future. Nature is inexhaustible, and alone forms 


the greatest masters. * * * * Say what you will of rules, they alter the true features, 
and the natural expression.” 
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you determine to paint up to your- 
self, if you cannot come up to nature. 
Every object becomes lustrous from 
the light thrown back upon it by the 
mirror of art: and by the aid of the 
pencil we may be said to touch and 
handle the objects of sight. The air- 
drawn visions, that hover on the 
verge of existence, have a bodily pre- 
sence given them on the canvas: the 
form of beauty is changed into a sub- 
stance: the dream and the glory of 
the universe is made “ palpable to 
feeling as to sight.’—And see! a 
rainbow starts from the canvas, with 
all its humid train of glory, as if it 
were drawn from its cloudy arch in 
heaven. The spangled landscape 
glitters with drops of dew after the 
shower. The “ fleecy fools” show 
their coats in the gleams of the set- 
ting sun. The shepherds pipe their 
farewell notes in the fresh evening 
air. And is this bright vision made 
from a dead dull blank, like a bubble 
reflecting the mighty fabric of the 
universe? Who would think this 
miracle of Rubens’s pencil possible to 
be performed? Who, having seen 
it, would not spend his life to do the 
like ? See how the rich fallows, the 
bare stubble-field, the scanty harvest- 
home, drag in Rembrandt’s land- 
scapes! How often have I looked at 
them and nature, and tried to do the 
same, till the very ‘ light thickened,” 
and there was an earthiness in the 
feeling of the air! There is no end 
of the refinements of art and nature 
in this respect. One may look at 
the misty glimmering horizon till 
the eye dazzles and the imagina- 
tion is lost, in hopes to transfer the 
whole interminable expanse at one 
blow upon the canvas. Wilson said, 
he used to try to paint the effect of 
the motes dancing in the setting sun. 
At another time, a friend, coming in- 
to his painting-room, when he was 
sitting on the ground in a melancholy 
posture, observed that his picture 
looked like a landscape after a shower 
of rain. He started up with great de- 
light, and said, “ That is the effect I 
intended to produce, but thought I 
had failed.” Wilson was neglected ; 
and, by degrees, neglected his art to 
appty himself to brandy. His hand 
became unsteady, so that it was only 
by repeated attempts that he could 
produce the effect he aimed at ; and 
when he had done a little to a pic- 
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ture, he would say to any acquaint« 
ance, who chanced to drop in, “ I 
have painted enough for one day: 
come, let us go somewhere.” It was 
not so that Claude left his pictures, 
or his studies on the banks of the Ti- 
ber, to go in search of other enjoy- 
ments,—or ceased to gaze upon the 
glittering sunny vales and distant 
hills! While his eye drank-in the 
clear sparkling hues and lovely forms 
of nature, his hand stamped them on 
the lucid canvas to last there for ever. 
—One of the most delightful parts of 
my life was one fine summer, when I 
used to walk out of an evening to 
catch the last light of the sun, gem-~ 
ming the green slopes or russet lawns, 
and gilding tower or tree, while the 
blue sky gradually turning to purple 
and gold, or skirted with dusky grey, 
hung its broad marble pavement over 
all—as we see it in the great master 
of Italian landscape. But to come to 
a more particular explanation of the 
subject. 

The first head I ever tried to paint 
was an old woman, with the upper 
part of the face shaded by her bon 
net,—and I certainly laboured it with 
great perseverance. It took me num-< 
berless sittings to do it. I have it 
by me still, and sometimes look at it 
with surprise, to think how much 
pains were thrown away to little pur- 
pose—yet not altogether in vain, if 
it taught me to see good in every 
thing, and to know that there is no- 
thing vulgar in nature seen with the 
eye of science or of true art. Refine~ 
ment creates beauty everywhere ; it 
is the grossness of the spectator that 
discovers nothing but grossness in the 
object. Be this as it may, I spared 
no pains to do my best. Hf art was 
long, I thought that life was so too 
at that moment. I-got in the gene- 
ral effect the first day ; and pleased 
and surprised enough I was at my 
success. The rest was a work of 
time—of weeks, and months (if need 
were) of patient toil and careful 
finishing. I had seen an old head by 
Rembrandt at Burleigh-house, and if 
I could produce a head at all like 
Rembrandt in a year—in my life-time 
—it would be glory and felicity, and 
wealth and fame enough for me! 
The head I had seen at Burleigh was 
an exact and wonderful fac-simile of 
nature, and I resolved to make mine 
(as nearly as I could), an exact fac- 
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simile of nature. I did notthen, nor 
do I now believe, with Sir Joshua, 
that the perfection of art consists in 
giving general appearances without 
individual details, but in giving ge- 
neral appearances with individual de- 
tails. Otherwise, I had done my 
work the first day. But I saw some- 
thing more in nature than general ef- 
fect, and thought it worth my while 
to give it in the picture. There was 
a gorgeous effect of light and shade: 
but there was a delicacy as well as 
depth in the chiaro scuro, which I was 
bound to follow into all its dim, and 
scarce perceptible variety of tone and 
shadow. ‘Then I had to make the 
transition from a strong light to as 
dark a shade, preserving the masses, 
but gradually softening off the inter- 
mediate parts. It was so in nature: 
the difficulty was to make it so in the 
copy. I tried, and failed again and 
again; I strove harder, and succeed- 
ed as I thought. The wrinkles in 
Rembrandt were not hard lines; but 
broken and irregular. I saw the 
same appearance in nature, andstrain- 
ed every nerve to giveit. If I could 
hit off this edgy appearance, and in- 
sert the reflected light in the furrows 
of old age in half a morning, I did 
hot think I had lost a day. Beneath 
the shrivelled yellow parchment lock 
of the skin, there was, here and there, 
a streak of the blood-colour tinging 
the face: this I made a point of con- 
veying, and did not cease to compare 
what I saw with what I did, with 
jealous lynx-eyed watchfulness, till 
I succeeded to the best of my ability 
and judgment. How many revisions 
were there! How many attempts to 
catch an expression which I had seen 
the day before! How often did we 
try to get the old position, and wait 
for the return of the same light! 
There was a puckering up of the lips, 
a cautious introversion of the eye un- 
der the shadow of the bonnet, indica- 
tive of the feebleness and suspicion of 
old age, which at last we managed, af- 
ter many trials, and some quarrels, to 
a tolerable nicety! The picture was 
never finishéd, and I might have gone 
on with if to the present hour.* I 
used to set it on the ground when my 
day’s work was done, and saw re- 
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vealed to me, with swimming eyes, 
the birth of new hopes, and of anew 
world of objects. The painter thus 
learns to look at nature with different 
eyes. He before saw her “as ina glass 
darkly, but now face to face.” He 
understands the texture and mean- 
ing of the visible universe, and “ sees 
into the life of things,” not by the help 
of mechanical instruments, but of the 
improved exercise of his faculties, and 
an intimate sympathy with nature. 
The meanest thing is not lost upon 
him, for he looks at it with an eye to 
itself, not merely to his own vanity or 
interest, or the opinion of the world. 
Even where there is neither beauty 
nor use—if that ever were—still there 
is truth, and a sufficient source of 
gratification in the indulgence of cus 
riosity and activity of mind. The 
humblest painter is a true scholar ; 
and the best of scholars—the scholar 
of nature. For myself, speaking for 
the real comfort and satisfaction of 
the thing, I had rather have been Jan 
Steen or Gerard Dow, than the great- 
est casuist or philologer that ever 
lived. - The painter does not view 
things in cloud or “ mist, the com- 
mon gloss of theologians,” but ap- 
plies the same standard of truth and 
disinterested spirit of inquiry, that 
influence his daily practice, to other 
subjects. He perceives form, he dis- 
tinguishes character. He reads men 
and books with an intuitive eye. He 
is acritic as well as a connoisseur. 
The conclusions he draws are clear 
and convincing, because they are 
taken from the things themselves. 
He is not a fanatic, a dupe, or a slave; 
for the habit of seeing for himself, also 
disposes him to judge for himself. 
The most sensible men I know (taken 
as a class), are painters ; that is; they 
are the most lively observers of what 
passes in the world about them ; and 
the closest observers of what passes 
in their own minds. From. their 
profession they in general mix more 
with the world than authors, and 
if they have not the same fund of 
acquired knowledge, are obliged to 
rely more on individual sagacity. I 
might mention the names of Opie, 
Fuseli, Northcote, as persons distin- 
guished for striking description and 


It is at present covered with a thick slough of oi] and varnish, (the perishable ve- 


hicle of the Efiglish school,) like an envelope of 


visible. 


gold-beaters’ skin, so as to be hardly 
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acquaintance with the subtle traits of 
character.* Painters in ordinary so- 
ciety, or in obscure situations where 
their value is not known, and they 
are treated with neglect and indiffer- 
ence, have sometimes a forward self- 
sufficiency of manner: but this is not 
so much their fault as that of others. 
Perhaps their want of regular educa- 
tion may also be in fault, in such 
cases. Richardson, who is very te- 
nacious of the respect in which the 
profession ought to be held, tells a 
story of Michael Angelo, that, after a 
quarrel between him and Pope Julius 
IL. “upon account of a slight which 
he conceived the pontiff had put 
upon him, Michael Angelo was intro- 
duced by a bishop, who, thinking to 
serve the artist by it, made it an ar- 
gument that the Pope should be re- 
conciled to him, because men of his 
profession were commonly ignorant, 
and of no consequence otherwise : his 
holiness, enraged at the bishop, ‘struck 
him with his staff, and told him it 
was he that was the blockhead, and 
affronted the man himself would not 
offend ; the prelate was driven out of 
the chamber, and Michael Angelo 
had the Pope’s benediction accompa- 
nied with presents. This bishop had 
fallen into the vulgar error, and was 
rebuked accordingly.” 

Besides the exercise of the mind, 
painting exercises the body. Itisa 
mechanical as well as a liberal art. 
To do any thing,—to dig a hole in the 
ground, to plant a cabbage, to hit a 
mark, to move a shuttle, to work a 
pattern,—in a word, to attempt to 
produce any effect, and to succeed, 
has something in it that gratifies the 
love of pover, and carries off the rest- 
less activity of the mind of man. In- 
dolence is a delightful but distressing 
state: we must be doing something 
to be happy. Action is no less ne- 
cessary than thought to the instinc- 
tive tendencies of the human frame ; 
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and painting combines them both in- 
cessantly.f The hand furnishes a 
practical test of the correctness of the 
eye; and the eye, thus admonished, 
imposes fresh tasks of skill and in- 
dustry upon the hand. Every stroke 
tells, as the verifying of a new truth, 
and every new observation, the in- 
stant it is made, passes into an act 
and emanation of the will. Every 
step is nearer what we wish, and yet 
there is always more to do. In spite 
of the facility, the fluttering grace, 
the evanescent hues, that play round 
the pencil of Rubens and Vandyke, 
however I may admire, I do not en- 
vy them this power so much as the 
slow, patient, laborious execution of 
Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Andrea del Sarto,—where every touch 
seems conscious of its charge, emu- 
lous of truth, and where the painful 
artist has so distinctly wrought, 


That you might almost say his picture 
thought ! 


In the one case, the colours seem 
breathed on the canyas as by magic, 
the work and the wonder of a mo- 
ment: in the other, they seem inlaid 
into the body of the work, and as if it 
took the artist years of unremitting la- 
bour, and of delightful never-ending 
progress to perfection.{ Who would 
wish ever to come to the close of such 
works,—not to dwell on them, to re- 
turn to them, to be wedded to them 
to the last? Rubens, with his florid, 


rapid style, complained that when he. 


had just learned his art, he should be 
forced to die: Leonardo, in the slow 
advances of his, hadlived longenough! 

Painting is not, like writing, what 
is properly understood by a sedentary 
employment. It requires, not indeed 
a strong, but a continued and steady 
exertion of muscular power. The pre- 
cision and delicacy of the manual ope- 
ration, makes up for the want of vehe- 
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* Men in business, who are answerable with their fortunes for their opinions, and are 


therefore accustomed to ascertain pretty accurately the grounds on 
fore they commit themselves on the event, ar 


Artists, in like manner, must know tolerably well what they are about, be- 


judgments. 


which they act, be- 
e often men of remarkably quick and sound 


fore they can bring the result of their observations to the test of ocular demonstration. 

+ The famous Schiller used to say, that he found the great happiness of life, after all, 
to consist in the discharge of some mechanical duty. ; ; 

+ The rich impasting of Titian and Giorgione combines something of the advan- 
tages of both these styles, the felicity of the one with the carefulness of the other, and is 


perhaps to be preferred to eitaer. 
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mence—as to balance himself for any 
time, in the same position, the rope- 
dancer must strain everynerve. Paint- 
ing for a whole morning gives one as 
excellent an appetite for one’s dinner, 
as old Abraham Tucker acquired for 
his by riding over Banstead Downs. 
It is related of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that “ he took no other exercise than 
what he used in his painting-room” 
—the writer means, in walking back- 
wards and forwards to look at his 
picture; but the act of painting it- 
self, of laying on the colours in the 
proper place, and proper quantity, 
was a much harder exercise than this 
alternate receding from and returning 
to the picture. This last would be 
rather a relaxation and relief than an 
effort. Itis not to be wondered at 
that an artist like Sir Joshua, who 
delighted so much in the sensual and 


practical part of his art, should have 


found himself at a considerable loss 
when the decay of his sight precluded 
him, for the last year or two of his 
life, from the following up of his pro- 
fession—“ the source,” according to 
his own remark, “ of thirty years’ 
uninterrupted enjoyment and prospe- 
rity to him.” It is only those who 
never think at all, or else who have 
accustomed themselves to brood in- 
cessantly on abstract ideas, that ne- 
ver feel ennui ! 

To give one instance more, and 
go on with this rambling discourse. 
—One of my first attempts was a pic- 
ture of my father, who was then in a 
green old age, with strong-marked 
features, and scarred with the small- 
pox. I drew it with a broad light 
crossing the face, looking down, with 
spectacles on, reading. The book 
was Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, in 
a fine old binding, with Gribelin’s 
etchings. My father would as lieve 
it had been any other book; but for 
him to read was to be content, was 
“riches fineless.” The sketch pro- 
mised well; and I set to work to finish 
it, determined to spare no time nor 
pains. My father was willing to sit 
as long as I pleased; for there is a 
natural desire in the mind of man to 
sit for one’s picture, to be the object 
of continued attention, to have one’s 
likeness multiplied ; and besides his 
satisfaction in the picture, he had 
some pride in the artist, though he 
would rather I should have written a 
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sermon than painted like Rembrandt 
or like Raphael. ‘Those winter-days, 
with the gleams of sunshine coming 
through the chapel-windows, and 
cheered by the notes of the robin-red- 
breast in our garden,—(that “ ever 
in the haunch of winter sings”)—as 
my afternoon’s work drew to a close, 
—were among the happiest of my 
life. When I gave the effect I in- 
tended to any part of the picture for 
which I had prepared my colours— 
when I imitated the roughness of the 
skin by a lucky stroke of the pencil— 
when I hit the clear pearly tone of a 
vein—when I gave the ruddy coms 
plexion of health, the blood circu- 
lating under the broad shadows of one 
side of the face, I thought my fortune 
made ; or rather it was already more 
than made, in my fancying that I 
might one day be able to say with 
Correggio, “ I also am a painter!” 
It was an idle thought, a boy’s con= 
ceit; but it did not make me less hap- 
py at the time. I used regularly to 
set my work in the chair to look at it 
through the long evenings ; and many 
a time did I return to take leave of it 
before I could go to bed at night. I 
remember sending it with a throb- 
bing heart to the Exhibition, and 
seeing it hung up there by the side of 
one of the Honourable Mr. Skeffing- 
ton (now Sir George). There was 
nothing in common between them, 
but that they were the portraits of 
two very good-natured men. I think, 
but am not sure, that I finished this 
portrait. (or another afterwards), on 
the same day that the news of the 
battle of Austerlitz came; I walked 
out in the afternoon, and, as I re- 
turned, saw the evening star set over 
a poor man’s cottage with other 
thoughts and feelings than I shall 
ever have again! Oh! for the revolu- 
tion of the great Platonic year, that 
those times might come over again! 
I could sleep out the three hundred 
and sixty-five thousand intervening 
years very contentedly!—The picture 
is left: the table, the chair, the win- 
dow where I learned to read’ Livy, 
the chapel where my father preached, 
remain where they were; but he him- 
self is’ gone to rest, full of years, of 
faith, of hope, and charity !—...... 

The painter not only takes a de- 
light in nature,—he has a new and 
exquisite source of pleasure opened to 
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him in the study and contemplation 

of works of art— 

Whate’er Lorraine light touch’d with soft’n- 
ing hue, 

Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin 
drew. 

He turns aside to view a country- 
gentleman’s seat with eager looks, 
thinking it may contain some of the 
rich products of art. There is an air 
round Lord Radnor’s Park, for there 
hang the two Claudes, the Morning 
and Evening of the Roman empire— 
round Wilton-house, for there is 
Vandyke’s picture of the Pembroke 
family—round Blenheim, for there is 
his picture of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s children, and the most magni- 
ficent collection of Rubenses in the 
world—at Knowsley, for there is 
Rembrandt’s Hand-writing on the 
Wall—and at Burleigh, for there are 
some of Guido’s angelic heads. The 
young artist makes a pilgrimage to 
each of these places, eyes them wist- 
fully at a distance, “ embowered 
deep in tufted trees,” and feels an 
interest in them, of which the owner 
is scarce conscious: he enters the 
well-swept walks and echoing arch- 
ways, passes the threshold, is led 
through wainscotted rooms, is shown 
the furniture, the rich hangings, the 
tapestry, the massy services of plate, 
—and, at last, is ushered into the 
room, where his treasure is, the idol 
of his vows—some speaking face or 
bright landscape! It is stamped on 
his brain, and lives there thence for- 
ward, a tally for nature, and a test 
of art. He furnishes out the cham- 
bers of the mind from the spoils of 
time, picks and chooses which shall 
have the best places, nearest his heart. 
He goes away richer than he came, 
richer than the possessor ; and thinks 
that he may one day return, when he, 
perhaps, shall have dene something 
like them, or even from failure shall 
have learned to admire truth and ge- 
nius more. 

My first initiation in the mysteries 
of the art was at the Orleans Gal- 
lery: it was there I formed my taste, 
such as it is; so'that I am irreclaim- 
ably of the old school in painting. I 
was staggered when I saw the works 
there collected, and looked at them 
with wondering and with longing 
eyes. A mist passed away from my 
sight: the scales fell off. A new 
sense came upon me, a new heaven 
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and a new earth stood before me. . I 
saw the soul speaking in the face— 
«hands that the rod of empire had 
swayed” in mighty ages past—“ a 
forked mountain or blue promon- 
tory,” 


with trees upon’t 
That nod unto the world, and mock our 
eyes with air. 

Old Time had unlocked his trea 
sures, and Fame stood portress at the 
door. We had all heard of the names 
of Titian, Raphaél, Guido, Domeni-~ 
chino, the Caracci—but to see them 
face to face, to be in the same room 
with their deathless productions, was 
like breaking some mighty spell,— 
was almost an effect of necromancy ! 
From that time I lived in a world of 
pictures. Battles, sieges, speeches 
in parliament, seemed mere idle noise 
and fury, “ signifying nothing,” com- 
pared with those mighty works and 
dreaded names, that spoke to me in 
the eternal silence of thought. ‘This 
was the more remarkable, as it was 
but a short time before that I was 
not only totally ignorant of, but in- 
sensible to the beauties of art. As 
an instance, I remember that one 
afternoon I was reading the Provoked 
Husband, with the highest relish, 
with a green woody landscape of 
Ruysdael, or Hobbima, just before 
me, at which I looked off the book, 
now and then, and wondered what 
there could be in that sort of work 
to satisfy or delight the mind—at 
the same time, asking myself, ‘as a 
possible question, whether I should 
ever feel an interest in it like what 
I took in reading Vanbrugh and 
Cibber P— 

I had made some progress in paint- 
ing when I went to the Louvre to 
study, and I never did any thing af- 
terwards. I never shall forget con- 
ning over the catalogue, which a 
friend lent me just before I set out. 
The pictures, the names of the paint- 
ers, seemed to relish in the mouth. 
"here was one of Titian’s Mistress at 
her toilette. Even the colours with 
which the painter had adorned her 
hair were not more golden, more 
amiable to sight, than those which 
played round and tantalised my 
fancy ere I saw the picture.—There 
were two portraits by the same 
c-hand—“ A young Nobleman with a 
glove,”—another, “ A companion to 
it:”—TI read the description over and 
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over with fond expectancy, and filled 
up the ima ginary outline with all I 
could conceive of grace, and dignity, 
and an antique gwsto—all but equal to 
the original. ‘There was the Trans- 
figuration too. With what awe J 


saw it in my mind’s eye, and was 
overshadowed with the spirit of the 
artist ! When I say that I was not 


disappointed with these works aiter- 
wards, I pay the highest compliment 
Tcan pay to their transcendant merits. 
Indeed, it was from seeing cther works 
of the same great masters that I had 
formed a vague, but no disparaging 
idea of these.—The first day I got 
there, I was kept for some time in the 
Fr ench exhibition-room, and thought 
I should not be able to 
the old masters. [I ut caught a 
peep at them through the door, (vile 
hinderance!) like looking out of pur- 
gatory into Paradise, —from Poussin’ s 


noble mellow=looking landscapes to 


where Rubeus hung out his gaudy 
banner, and down the glimmering 
vista to the rich jewels of "Titian and 
the Italian school. At last, by much 
importunity, I was admitted, and lost 
not an instant in mé aking use of my 
new privilege.—It was un beau jour to 
me. I marched delighted through a 
quarter of a mile of the proudest ef- 

forts of the mind of man, a whole 
creation of genius, a universe of art! 
I ran the gauntlet of all the schools 
from the be ottom to the top; and in 
the end got admitted into the inner 


room, where re they had been repairing 
- ae 5 
some of their greatest works. Here 


the Transfiguration, the St. 
Martyr, and the St. Jerome of Do- 
menichino stood on the ae: as if 
they had bent their knees, | ike ca- 
meis stooping, to unlade their riches 
to the s Spectator. On one side, on an 
easel, stood Hippolito de Medici (a 
portrait by Titian - with a bos ar-spear 
in his hand, looking through those he 
saw, till you turned away from the 
keen glance: and thrown together in 
heaps were landscapes of the same 
hand, green pastoral hills and vales, 
and shephards piping to their mild 
mistresses underneath the flowerine 
shade. Reader, “ if thou |} Y 
seen the Louvre, thou art ¢ 
for thou hast not Seen the 
remains of the wor ar 
hast not seen all theaee Of ogetl é 
aie aaa sooth reflecte sae 


Wotan. 
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but little of sculpture, and never 
liked any till I saw the Elgin mar+ 
bles.—Here, for four. months toge- 
ther, I strolled and studied, and daily 
heard the warning sound—<«« Quatrés 

he ures passeés, il faut f fermer, citoyens” 

(ah! why did they ever change their 
style?) muttered in coarse provincial 
French ; and brought away with me 
some loose e draughts and tragments, 
which I have been forced to part 
with, like drops of life-blood, for 

‘hard money.” How often, thou 
tenantless mansion of godlike mag~ 

1ificence—how often has my heart 
since gone a pilgrimage to thee! 

It has been made a question, whe- 
ther the artist, or the mere man of 
taste and natural sensibility, receives 
most pleasure from the contemplation 
of works of art f And I think this 
question might be answered by an- 
Other, as a sort of experimentun cru- 
cis, namely, whether any one out of 
that « number numberless” of mere 
gentlemen and amateurs, who visited 
Paris at the period here spoken of, 
felt as much interest, as muc h pride 
or pleasure, in this display of the most 


striking monuments of art, as the 
humblest student would?. The first 


entrance into the Louvre of the former 
would be only one of the events of his 
jou umey—not an event ‘in his life, re- 
memb ered ever after withthankfulness 
and regret. He would explore it with 
és same unmeaning cur riosity and idle 
ane as he would the regalia in 
the Tower, or the Botanic Garden in 
the Thuilleries, but not with the fond 
enthusiasm of an artist. How should 
he? His is ‘casual fruition, joy- 
less, unendeared:” but the painter 
is wedded to his art, the mistress, 
idol of his soul. -He has 
his all in it, i 

of mind, 
his. consolation in 
he not feel a more intense 
inte iat in whatever relates to it 
than mere indolent trifler? Na- 
tural pesiib ility alone, without the 
entire application of the mind to that 
one object, will not enable the pos- 
essor to sympathise withid all the de- 
preas of be eauty and power in the con- 
ceptions of a Titian, or a Correggio; 
is he only who does this, who 
hem into all their force and 
matchless grace, that does:or. can feel 
their full value. Knowledge is plea- 
sure as well as power. No one but 
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the artist. who has studied nature, 
and contended with the difficulties of 
art, can be aware of the beauties, or 
become intoxicated with a passion 
for painting. No one who has not 
limited his prospects and wishes to 
the PITS of art, can feel the same 
exultation in its brightest ornaments 
and loftiest triumphs, which an artist 
does. Where the treasure is, there 
the heart is also. It is now seventeen 
years since I was studying in the 
Louvre, (and I have long since giv en 
up all thoughts of the art asa protes- 
sion,) but Tong after I returned, and 
even still, I sometimes dream, of ‘being 
there again,—of asking for the old 
pictures,—and not fin ding them, or 
finding them changed or faded from 
what they were, I cry myself awake! 
What Ss eet -amateur ever does 
this at such a distance of time,—that 
is, ever received pleasure, or took 
interest enough in them, to produce 
so lasting an impression P 

But it is said, that if a person had 
the same natural taste, and the same 
acquired kno wled ge as an artist, with- 
out the petty i nterests and technical 


additional proof of the greater plea- 
sure derived by the artist from his 
Prorsssion 3 for these things which 
are said to interfere, with and de- 
ad the common interest in works 
of art, do not disturb him ; he never 
once thinks of them, he is absorbed 
in the pursuit of a higher object, he 
is intent not on the means but the end, 
he is taken up, not with the difficul- 
ties, but with the triumph over them. 
As in the case of the anatomist, who 
overlooks many things in the eager- 
ness of his search after abstract truth, 
or the alchemist, who, while he is 
raking into his soot and furnaces, lives 
in a “golden dream, a lesser gives 
way to a greater object.—But it is 
pretended that the painter may be 
supposed to submit to the unpleasant 


part of the process only for the sake of 


the fame or profit in view. So far is 
this from being a true state of the 
question, that I will venture to say, in 
the instance of a friend of mine who 
has lately succeeded in an important 
under taking in his a t, that not all the 
fame he has ac inept not all the 
money he has received from thou- 


notions, he wend derive a purer sands of ecunring spectators, not 
c . au 
pleasure from seeing a fine portrait, all the ne wspaper pulis,—not even 


a fine landscape, and so on. This, 
however, is not so much begging the 
question, as asking an impo sa Dury, 
he cannot have Ne same insight into 
the end, without having studied the 


the praise of the Edimburgh Re- 
view, nor Mrs. Siddons’s having pro- 
nounced his Head of Christ sublime, 
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into his pictues, as he has done. 


a conclusion to this ar- 


Another objection is, that the instru- - gument, I will mention a circum- 
mental parts of the art, the stance which fell under my knowledge 
the first rudiments, Dp: ous the Ra day. A friend had bought 
brushes, are paint 3¢ f J Misti 88, the same 
and that the cor iousness of alluded above. He 
ficulty < und anxiety with which perfec- wm show it me on this 
tion ihe nattained,1 nu tine way acc¢ ue I tol d him it was a spirit- 
from. the plea sure of the finest per- ed engraving, but it had not the look 
formance. .‘This, however, is only an of the original. _T believe he thought 
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this fastidious, till I offered to show 
him a rough sketch of it, which I had 
by me. Having seen this, he said, he 
perceived exactly what I meant, and 
could not bear to look at the print 
afterwards. He had good sense 
enough to see the difference in the 
individual instance; but a person 
better acquainted with Titian’s man- 
ner, and with art in general, that is, 
ofa more cultivated and refined taste, 
would know that it was a bad print, 
without having any immediate model 
to compare it with. He would per- 
ceive with a glance of the eye, witha 
sort of instinctive feeling, that it was 
hard, and without that bland, ex- 
pansive, and nameless expression 
which always distinguished itian’s 
most famous works. Any one who 
is familiar with a head in a picture, 
can never reconcile himself to a print 
from it: but to the ignorant they are 
both the same. To a vulgar eye, 
there is no difference between a Guido 
and a daub, between a penny-print, 
or the vilest scrawl, and the most 
finished performance. In other words, 
all that excellence which lies between 
these two extremes,—all at least that 
marks the excess above mediocrity, 
—all that constitutes true beauty, 
harmony, refinement, grandeur, is lost 
upon the common observer. But it 
is from this point, that the delight, 
the glowing raptures of the true adept 
commence. An uninformed specta- 
tor may like an ordinary drawing 
better than the ablest connoisseur ; 
but for that very reason he cannot 
like the highest specimens of art so 
well. The refinements, not only of 
execution, but of truth and nature, are 
inaccessible to unpractised eyes. The 
exquisite gradations in a sky of 
Claude’s are not perceived by such 
persons, and consequently the har- 
mony cannot be felt. Where there is 
no conscious apprehension, there can 
be no conscious pleasure. Wonder 
at the first sight of works of art, may 
be the effect of ignorance and novel- 
ty : but real admiration, and perma~ 
nent delight in them, are the growth 
of taste and knowledge. “ I would 
not wish to have your eyes,” said a 
good-natured man to a critic, who 
was finding fault with a picture, in 
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which. the other saw no blemish. 
Why so? The idea which prevented 
the one from admiring this inferior 
production, was a higher idea of truth 
and beauty, which was ever present 
with him, and a continual source of 
pleasing and lofty contemplations. It 
may be different in a taste for out- 
ward. luxuries, and the privations of 
mere sense; but the idea of perfec- 
tion, which acts as an intellectual 
foil, is always an addition, a support, 
and a proud consolation ! 

Richardson, in his Essays, which 
ought to be better known, has left 
some striking examples of the. felici- 
ty and infelicity of artists, both” as’ it 
relates to their external fortune, and 
to the practice of their art. In speak- 
ing of the knowledge of hands, he ex- 
claims— 


When one is considering a picture, or 
a drawing, one, at the same time, thinks 
this was done by him * who had many ex- 
traordinary endowments of body and mind, 
but was withal very capricious; who was 
honoured in life and death, expiring in the 
arms of one of the greatest princes of that 
age, Francis I. King of France, who loved 
him as afriend. Another is of him -- who 
lived a long and happy life, beloved of 
Charles V. emperor ; and many others of 
the first princes of Europe. \When one has 
another in hand, we think this was done by 
one t who so excelled in three arts, as that 
any of them in that degree had rendered 
him worthy of immortality ; and one more- 
over, that durst contend with his sove- 
reign (one of the haughtiest popes that ever 
was) upon a slight offered to him, and ex- 
tricated himself with honour. Another is 
the work of him § who, without any one 
exterior advantage but mere strength of 
genius, had the most sublime imaginations, 
and executed them accordingly, yet lived 
and d®:d obscurely. Another we shall con- 
sider as the work of him|| who restored 
painting when it had almost sunk; of him, 
whom art made 'honourable, but who neg- 
lecting and despising greatness with a sort 
of cynical pride, was treated suitably to the 
figure he gave himself, not his intrinsic 
worth; which, not having philosophy 
enough to bear it, broke his heart. Ano- 
ther is done by one ** who, (on the con- 
trary) was a fine gentleman, and lived in 
great magnificence, and was much honour. 
ed by his own and foreign princes; who 
was’a courtier, a statesman, and a painter ; 
and so much all these, that when he acted 
in either character, that seemed to ‘be his 
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business, and the others his diversion. I 
say, when one thus reflects, besides the 
pleasure arising from the beauties and ex- 
cellences of the work, the fine ideas it gives 
us of natural things, the noble way of think- 
ing it may suggest to us, an additional plea- 
sure results from the above considerations. 
But oh! the pleasure, when a connoisseur 
and lover of art, has before him a picture 
or drawing, of which he can say, this is 
the hand, these are the thoughts of him* 
who was one of the politest, best-natured 
gentlemen that ever was; and beloved, and 
assisted by the greatest wits, and the great- 
est men then in Rome: of him who lived 
in great fame, honour, and magnificence, 
and died extremely lamented ; and missed 
a Cardinal’s hat, only by dying afew months 
too soon; but was particularly esteemed 
and favoured by two popes, the only ones 
who filled the chair of St. Peter in his time, 
and as great men as ever sat there since 
that apostle, if at least he ever did: one, 
in short, who could have been a Leonardo, 
a Michael Angelo, a Titian, a Correggio, a 
Parmegiano, an Annibal,a Rubens, or any 
other when he pleased, but none of them 
could ever have been a Rafaelle. 


The same writer speaks feelingly 
of the change in the style of different 
artists from their change of fortune ; 
and as the circumstances are little 
known, I will quote the passage re- 
lating to two of them. 


Guido Reni, from a prince-like affluence 
of fortune (the just reward of his angelic 
works) fell to a condition, like that of a 
hired servant to one who supplied him with 
money for what he did at a fixed rate; and 
that by his being bewitched with a passion 
for gaming, whereby he lost vast sums of 
money ; and even, what he got in this, his 
state of servitude by day, he commonly lost 
at night: nor could he ever be cured of 
this cursed madness. Those of his works, 
therefore, which he did in this unhappy 
part of his life, may easily be conceived to 
be in a different style to what he did before, 
which in some things, that is, in the airs of 
his heads (in the gracious kind) had a deli- 
cacy in them peculiar to himself, and al- 
most more than human. But I must not 
multiply instances. _Parmegiano is one 
that alone takes in all the several kinds of 
variation, and all the degrees of goodness, 
from-the lowest of the indifferent, up to the 
sublime. I can produce evident proofs of 
this in so easy a gradation, that one cannot 
deny but that he that did this, might do 
that, and very probably did so; and thus 
one may ascend and descend, like the an- 
gels on Jacob’s laduer, whose foot was upon 
the earth, but its top reached to heaven. 
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And this great man had his unlucky cir- 
cumstance: he became mad after the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and did but very little in 
painting or drawing afterwards. Judge 
what that was, and whether there was not 
an alteration of style from what he had 
done, before this devil possessed him. His 
creditors endeavoured to exorcise him, and 
did him some good ; for he set himself to 
work again in his own way: but if a draw- 
ing I have of a Lucretia be that he made 
for his last picture, as it probably is (Va- 
sari says, that was the subject of it) it is an 
evident proof of his decay: it is good in- 
deed, but it wants much of the delicacy 
which is commonly seen in his works ; and 
so I always thought before I knew or ima- 
gined it to be done in this his ebb of ge- 
nius. 


We have had two artists of our 
own country, whose fate has been as 
singular as it was hard. Gandy was 
a portrait-painter in the beginning of 
the last century, whose heads were 
said to have come near to Rem- 
brandt’s, and he was the undoubted 
prototype of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
style. Yet his name has scarcely 
been heard of; and his reputation, 
like his works, never extended be- 
yond his own county. What did he 
think of himself, and of a fame so 
bounded! Did he ever dream he was 
indeed an artist? Or how did this 
feeling in him differ from the vulgar 
conceit of the lowest pretender? ‘The 
best known of his works is a portrait 
of an alderman of Exeter, in some 
public building in that city. 

Poor Dan. Stringer! Forty years 
ago he had the finest hand, and the 
clearest eye of any artist of his time, 
and produced headsand drawings that 
would not have disgraced a brigh- 
ter period in the art. But he fell a 
martyr (like Burns) to the society of 
country-gentlemen, and then of those 
whom they would consider as more 
his equals. I saw him many years 
ago, when he treated the masterly 
sketches he had by him (one in par- 
ticular of the group of citizens in 
Shakspeare “ swallowing the tailor’s 
news), as “ bastards of his genius, 
not his children;” and seemed to 
have given up all thoughts of his art. 
Whether he is since dead, I cannot 
say: the world do not so much as 
know that he ever lived! 
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EXMOUTH WRESTLING. 


Rosalind. 


Shall we see this wrestling, coz ? 


Le Beau. You must, if you stay here, for here is the place appointed 
for the wrestling, and they are ready to perform it. 


A Lonvoner’s life,—with all its 
wealth of theatres, picture-exhibi- 
tions, parties (both tea and political) 
sports, beauty, and places under go- 
vernment,—would really be scarcely 
worth the possessing, if it were not 
for that month of recreative wander- 
ing which is permitted, at one season 
of the year, to master and clerk,—to 
knight, gentleman, and apprentice, 
—to all descriptions of city labourers 
in short, except the Editors of news- 
papers and the hackney coachmen. 
The former must persevere,—while 
others are permitted their breathing 
times, —to feed voracious columns 
with fresh malice, night by night ; 
while the Jatter are doomed to bask 
in the middle of an autumnal street, 
owing to the absence of those persons 
who, if in town, might take them to 
Mile End, or to the gate of the Re- 
gent’s Park, or to the bottom of Hi 
gate-hill ;—and_ thus transport them 
at least to the brink of the country. 
For my own part, I would rather 
dwell in Brentford for the remainder 
of my days, than consent to abandon 
my claim to that month of country 
idleness and enjoyment, which I look 
back upon with melancholy delight 
during the months of October, No- 
vember, December, January and He- 
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—though, in my own mid, I am 
pretty well assured that I shall not 
break from the trammel!s of business, 
for four or five weeks. A traveller 
in the pleasure line-is always, thus {ull 
of his subject.. He requests, his taylor 
to be careful that his clothes are at 
home W ednesday ,—because, 
“he is going out of town.” _ It he re- 
ceives an invitation to dine with a 
friend, he excuses himself, with an 
air of carelessness and vivacity, by 
<¢ fearing that he shall be out of town 
at the time.” Law clerks, and other 
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dependants, who derive their holiday 
from the graceless permission of their 
masters—who wring a fortnight or 
three weeks out of the long vacation, 
< by wearisome petition and slow 
indulge in the same_plea- 
santry towards their acquaintance. 
They cannot take a part in.a private 
play, because they are going to pass 
some time at Stamford Hill,—or are 
likely to be at _Calais—which they call 
being on the Continent—at that pre- 
cise time. Half of their relish of the 
holiday, is procured from the expec- 
tation of it, and from the importance 
which accrues from its mysterious 
announcement. 'T’o go, is something ; 
but how much more is it, to enlarge, 
—to dwell,—to feed upon the pro- 
mise! The core of the enjoyment is, 
in short, to “ stand upon the order 
of your going.” 

It is impossible to describe the 
careless importance with which I pay 
the hackney coachman, who carries 
my person and my portmanteau to 
Piccadilly, or Charing Cross, on the 
evening of my departure! He asks 
me a sixpence too much, because he 
sees by my face that I am in good 
humour, and guesses moreover that I 
am going out of town, and shall for- 
get the extortion long before my re- 
turn:—I pay him the excess, and 
threaten, with a look half grave and 
half gay—like the face of that com- 
pound of skeleton and gentleman in 
Bowles’s shop-window—to have him 
up,--well knowing that I shal! have no 
opportunity... I underwent this very 
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pleasure the beginning of last. Sep- 
tember,—and I recollect thinking the 
better of the coachman for discerning 


an extra sixpence in my eye. He saw 
me flushed with anxiety and happy 
expectation, and very properly made 
me pay for it. I know not whether 
others feel as I felt,—but I remem- 
bered the porter,—who pretended an 
anxiety for the safety of my luggage, 
and who, to evince his zeal, thrust 
the cape of my box coat, from the 
lamp,—with a cheerful groat3—and 
I paid the balance of my fare to the 
book-keeper, at the office, with a pro~ 
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digal hand,—as one who was paying 
the purchase money for a perpetual 
advowson in Paradise, or buying a 
cut out of that classical cake, the 
golden age! The ride through the 
streets, which you are quitting for 
their betters ;—the sullen transitions 
(as Dr. Johnson would call them) of 
the hackney coaches ;—the light ‘and 
flimsily dressed passengers on the 
pavement, whoseappearance you coh- 
trast, to their disadvantage, with the 
travel-girt bearings of yourown body ; 
—the names of the shop-keepers and 
their several callings, from whose 
eternal gilding you are glad to es- 
cape ;—the bustle and impatience at 
the last coach-ofiice in Piccadilly, 
where you deride, with a scoffer’s 
eye, the retail travellers on the Chel- 
sea and the Chiswick ;—the stupid 
quiet of the water in the Green Park, 
which you contemptudusly denomi- 
nate fown-water — and the scanty 
dusty appearance of the adjoming 
grass, which you also snecringly call 
town-grass ;—the determined imper- 
fections of the pavement near Hamil- 
ton-place, which jolt your bod 
in all directions, as if purposing to 
have the last and the most of you,— 
and the quiet fall, after one conclu- 
sive shake, into the easy, loose, and 
pleasant gravel at Hyde-park corner: 
-—these, all of these,—are delightful 
in their way, and serve as the pro- 
logue to the happy yet brief comedy 
you are about to enjoy. 

I shall not continue thus minutely 
to trace a journey of 176 miles, which 
mine, according to a credible book of 
roads, is stated to be; though I be- 
lieve a description of its casualties 
and ordinary events might not prove 
unamusing :—but I shall say to my 
reader, as a Melo-drame murderer 
says to his glittering employer, ‘‘ con- 
clude it done!” The descent from the 
coach at the end of the journey is 
«* another thing.” You are conscious 
that enjoyment is in sight, but then 
your eyes have been twinkling m a 
mid-night wind, and know not what 
they do. The day is all before you,— 
but then you have been up ail night. 
You jump down from the fore wheel 
on ten benumbed toes, and stagger 
forward as awkwardly as if you had 
jumped on ten of your neighbour's. 
Your hands are swelled and foolish, 
and you pretend to laugh at them 
while they are impotently fumbling 
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after a shilling for the coachman, 
who “ leaves you,” as he calls it,— 
and who therefore stands, with a look 
of sly and inanimate patience, as if 
he would wait till your fingers came 
to themselves. Your coat is as wrink- 
led as though it had travelled till it 
was old, and it has become worked 
up in folds on your back, so that the 
buttons are nearly on your shoulders. 
You dare not look at your hat; the 
condition of which, however, you sur- 
mise by.the serpentining of the rim,— 
which, if you are in the law, reminds 
you of “ Thisindenture of three parts.” 
You declare to some of the passen- 
gers, that “ you would have bought a 
travelling cap, if you had known.” — 
For about a minute you stand help- 
less and stupid in the street, looking 
at the country people, with one eye 
to them, and one to your own conse-~ 
quence :—you are a traveller to all 
intents and purposes! The guard, 
with a body like a maggot, is stand- 
ing on the wheel, pulling out the lug- 
gage and parcels trom the foreboot, 
and you therefore request he will get 
you a blue bag, tied round with red 
tape, and with your direction on 
parchment, which is in the boot be- 
hind—while an old lady, at the same 
time, is urging him to search in 
one of the seats, inside the coach, for 
a small basket “ as big as that little 
box he has now in his hand.” He 
answers you, and others, like the 
waiter at an inn, with promising to 
attend to you directly,—and_ con- 
tinues reading,—~ So-and-so—Fore- 
street,—to be kept dry. Here, take 
this into the office. Um-um-aye— 
South-street. Let Jack run down 
with this:—carriage is paid. Bill, 
jist take this basket to Muster New- 
ton’s in the yard, and get 3s. 9d. for 
it.”—And thus does he go on, in spite 
of the impatience of his poor wearied 
passengers, who are too tired to be 
angry, and who wait about in dust 
and dejection, till he condescends to 
approach one of them with—< Well, 
Sir!-what’s yours?”—A_ black lea- 
thern portmanteau—a blue bag,—a 
parcel in brown paper—and an um- 
brella !—** Oh!” and then, in tedious 
and due course of time, you “ get 
2? 

your own. 

To quit the coach, and to come to 
the country—and my readers will 
have travelled at least a stage of 
prose to get to it—I must suppose 
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the meetings of friends over, with the 
usual allowance of exclamations, such 
as—‘* you are really grown, or you 
appear to be so!”’—and, ‘* you are 
certainly thinner!” — and “ dear! 
what a very odd hat you have !”— 
and “ hownatural your voice sounds!” 
—and,—the like. I must suppose, 
that all minor arrangements are over, 
and that, by the kindness of a few ac- 
companying friends, I am at the sea- 
side: — But why should I suppose 
what I have really enjoyed :—why 
should I not at once “unlock the cells 
of memory’—as sentimental corres- 
pondents express themselves, — and 
trust to faithful recollections. Jam 
about to describe a scene, at which it 
was my good fortune to be present, 
and to describe which, in fact, was 
the cause of my writing the present 
paper. As I intend “ to be faithful, 
1 shall throw aside those little arts 
and prettinesses, in which essayists 
and prose writers indulge, and put 
together a few plain sentences, re- 
cording a few plain facts. 

I was induced, during my stay in 
the West of England, in September 
last, to pass a fortnight at Exmouth, 
—a very pretty sea-side village, on 
which a very pleasant farce has been 
written.—That I did not make a dif- 
ficulty of being induced, may be con- 
jectured, when I confess to having 
pretty broadly hinted at such an ex- 
cursion to my friends, and acknow- 
ledge that they threw aside all anx- 
iety and thought, and made up a 
party for the purpose. The village 
is seated, as its name intimates, at 
the mouth of the river Ex ;—some 
of its best houses are built on a high 
cliff, which commands the sea and 
the river, and from which some of 
the most splendid sunsets are to be 
seen that eye of man can.desire. © I 
would however, being one of humble 
desires, more particularly speak in 
commendation of ‘a neat little. brick 
built tenement, which stood near to 
the water, (I leave the reader to set- 
tle whether I’ mean the sea or .the 
river,) and which had, I believe, the 
benefit of every wind that blew dur- 
ing the month of September.—Oh! 
we were a merry crew im our smart 
brick vessel, and laughed away many 
an hour, at which the clouds wept, 
and the wind’ howled! While the 
strings and tassels of our window- 
blinds shook and rattled,—and the 


blinds themselves flapped, like the 
rigging and sails of the barks which 
we saw before us;—and while the 
carpet actually rose and heaved, even 
as waves, around us ;—we fleeted 
away the hours, as though the world 
were laughing without, and went 
merrily on our voyage, as vessels will 
go, “ with youth at the prow, and 
pleasure at the helm.” ‘The wind 
did not howl in our hearts ;—the rain 
did not fall upon, or damp our spirits! 

I can never forget the perfect idle- 
ness and delight with which we dis- 
cussed the morning’s walk at break- 
fast,—or with which we accomplish- 
ed what we had so discussed. J re- 
member to have expended twelve 
pennyworth of coin in the purchase of 
a basket to hold shells, which we 
were to cull “I know not how oft:” 
—being thus prepared,—we never 
picked shell more ! Our employments 
seemed to laugh at our promises. 
Our engagements played at cross pur- 
poses with our intentions. We only 
gathered shells when we had no con- 
venience for carrying them home ;— 
but, in truth, there is a pleasure in this 
waywardness of pleasure which only 
holiday hearts know. I can say that 
I have been delighted to stand within 
reach of the waves, and feel’ them 
weave “ an untumultuous fringe of 
silver foam” around my feet ;—to see 
the gulls busy in the distance ;—to 
hear the tumult of the sea when it be- 
came angry ;—to enjoy the vexed 
elements.—I am perhaps only telling 
what hundreds of readers have ex~ 
perienced and will acknowledge ;— 
but, if I may judge of others by my- 
self, there is some pleasure’ in’ being 
reminded at times of things which 
we know. 

One morning,—(I seem to have in= 
dulged in generalities long enough, ) 
—one morning, on sauntering'to the 
window after breakfast, I perceived 
in a piece of flat meadow growiid, an 
unusual assemblage’ of spars, posts; > 
rails, remnants of tattered’ rigging, 
and cordage. ‘The servant,” with a° 
voice of peculiar satisfaction, mform= 
ed me, in answer to ‘an ‘inquiry which 
escaped me without /a-direction,—that 
there was going to be “ @ wrastlings,” 
as she, if her county dialect, express 
ed herself. What! A match? ‘said f, 
—evidently as much delighted as if 1 
had been “* native there,—and to the 
manner born,’—* Yes, Sir!” she re= 
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plied—“ And the Canns will be there 
and. young Brockenden, —_ and 
Thorne from Dawlish, and the Men 
from the Moors!” Oh, if it bea 
fault to admire the sports and pastime 
of the poor—to delight in their man- 
ly games, and feats of courage and en- 
terprize,—I must at once confess my-= 
self guilty of it to the fullest extent: 
— it is not for me to plead to the mi- 
nor offence... -I see all I can see, at all 
times, of. skilful, struggle between 
man and man ;—and I glory in seeing 
it!The communication of this en- 
thusiastic serving-woman sounded to 
me pleasantly indeed ;—I could not 
help thinking it somewhat poetical, 
—for there is a beauty even in com- 
mon names, when clustered together 
thus, and connected with the idea of 
personal enterprize and superiority, 
which, I own, makes a strong im- 
pression on my feelings, and I believe 
is not without its effect upon those 
of others. “ Young Brockenden,” 
appeared a gallant name ;—and, to 
my ears, there seemed something de- 
cisive in the name of * Thorne from 
Dawlish :”—But the “men from the 
Moors” came upon my imagination 
like a clan from the Highlands, or 
the sudden incursion of a band of 
freebooters upon a quiet hamlet. 
The muster hour was twelve o’clock ; 
—and iI panted for that hour ! 

In the mean time, I went continually 
to the window, and could plainly dis- 
tinguish the labourers preparing the 
ring, and fitting up booths for the ac- 
commodations of those persons who 
might wish to guard against a wet 
day outwardly, and who would not 
object to it inwardly. I could almost 
fancy that [heard the hammers of the 
workmen “ accomplishing the field;” 
—but I do not wish to romance on 
this interesting subject. The morning 
was certainly very unpropitious, for 
the clouds not only threatened, be- 
fore breakfast, to try the security of 
the awnings,—but they made good 
their threats, after that meal, with 
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at which the wrestlers entered them-~ 
selves for contest,—I shall fill up the 
pause for my readers, by giving them 
a few particulars of the sport, as prac- 
tised in our earlier English days ;— 
and I trust my learning will last me 
till the first hat may be supposed by 
my readers to “ rise in air,” and no 
longer. ; 

The men of Devon and Cornwall 
have been celebrated, from time im- 
memorial, for their skill and prowess 
in the art of wrestling. The boys 
may at the present day be seen strug- 
gling and practising at a very early 
age: and Carew says, in his quaint 
old style—** you shall hardly find an 
assembly of boys in Devon and Corn-~ 
wall, where the most untowardly a- 
mongst them, will not so readily give 
you a muster of this exercise, as you 
are prone to require it.” 

It is told by Strutt, that, in the 
reign of Henry III., the citizens of 
London, who delighted in the science, 
held their anniversary meeting near 
the Hospital of St. Matilda, at St. 
Giles’s in the Fields, where the inha- 
bitants of Westminster met, and 
wrestled with them for a ram. The 
Londoners were successful, which pro- 
duced a challenge for Lammas-day. 
The challenge was accepted—and the 
parties encountered each other ;—but 
the bailiff happening to quarrel, a 
strife ensued, in which some mischief 
was done. ; 

According to the accounts, of that 
accurate historian Stowe, Clerkenwell 
was a celebrated spot for wrestling. 
The Mayor, Sheriffs, and officers of 
the city, took an active part in this 
sport. It must have been a curious 
excuse that the Mayor could not at- 
tend the Mansion-house, as he was 
trying a fall with one of the magis< 
trates of Westminster ! 

In a plate from an old picture, sup- 
posed to be considerably anterior to 
the time of Chaucer, and which is 
given in Strutt, two men are repre- 
sented wrestling for a cock :—it is cu- 
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one or two pretty effectual showers, 
—which however afflicted the, heart 
more on account of the mischief which 
would ensue to the turf, than on the 
score of any other inconvenience. Per- 
sons, began, to. assemble, during, the 
morning,—but the sports did not 
commence till one o’clock ;—and, as 
sometime elapsed between the hour 
at which the ring was ready, and that 


rious that even at the present day the 
combatants wear a loose linen jacket, 
on the back, of ,which is, affixed the 
figure_of a cock in cloth ofa green or 
red.colour. The prizes were, in early 
days, a,ram, a small sum of money, 
or even something of greater, value. 
Strutt quotes an extract from one of 
Robin Hood’s songs, which touches 
on the rewards of the conquerors. 
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____- Unto Bernisdale, 
As he went by a bridge was a wrasteling ; 
And there taryed was he, 
And there was all the best yemeén, 
Of all the west countrey. 
A full f pate game there was set up 5 
A white bull up ypig ht 3 
A great courser with saddle and brydle, 
With golde bu mished full bryght : 
A payze of g! oves, a red golde ringe, 
A pipe of wyne, good faye 5 
What man beareth him best, ywis, 


The prize s hall bear awaye. 


arew, the old writer before refer- 
C ; the ‘of 

red to, this quaintly describes the art 

of wrestling ih the western parts of 


England ait will be seen that some 
change has taken place in the science 
itself, , inthe present age, but the prac- 
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that they ma} 
use of their 
hands, in token of frienc 
sently’ to. the effect of 
striveth how to take hold of th vith 
dvantage, an 1d to bear his adverse party 
downte § wherein, whosoever overthroweth 
his: mate, in such sorte, as that either his 
baeke, or the one shoulder,. and contrary 
heele do touche the ground, is accounted to 
e the fall. .1f he be only endangered, 
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and make a narrow, escape, ‘ is called a 
foyle. This PE astime also ihadt ts laws ; for 
instance of taking hold above 2 tte girdle,— 
wearing a girdle to take hold by,—playing 


three pull s for tryal of the mastery, the fall 
giver to be exempted from playing again 
with ‘the taker, but bound to answer his 
successor. Silver prizes, for this and other 
activities, were wont to be carried about, by 
certain circumferanci, or set up at bride 
ales; but time, or their abuse, hath worn 
them out of use. 


Strutt, whose name I have so re- 
peatedly Nentrnedl, and to whom I 
am so much indebted for information 
on the subject, gives a representation 
of two persons riding on the shoul- 
ders of two others, and = wrestling 
for the fall. He states this to have 
been ‘a sport of the és dstacith cen- 
tury Dag think I have been concern- 
ed in such a pastime at school within 
even a very few years,—and the great 
object was to Secure, what was term- 
ed, a good horse.” This amuse-> 
ment ‘séems ‘trifling enough, and is 
certainly no ‘trial of bodily strength, 
agility or skill. 
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— But I fancy that I see the hat 
thrown up, and therefore I proceed 
to give as correct an account as. my 
memory will furnish, of the match at 
Exmouth, which was played out, to 
use the county phrase, with the ut- 
most zeal and courage, in. spite of 
falling rains and slip; pery § grass. ‘The 
ring was formed in a field called The 
Marshes,“a term a alas expla- 
natory of the nature of the spot, with- 
out any further description of mine. 
The showérs, however, lent acruel aid 
to thé natural wetness of the land, as 
if purposing to “try afall” with these 

jliday folk. When I approached 

1e ring, the rain was descénding ra- 
pidly, but the peopie stood undaunt- 


edly around: and the sports ‘were 
coming on steadily and profor ndly. 


I 
TI nere wasa la o 1 ieee if wood 
re was a targe cir C or wooden 


e | you 
were admitted on paying suin of 
three pence. The crowd was com- 
pelled to stand as near to the rails as 


possible, and thus an open space was 
kept for the comp atitors: " After’ the 
rules had been read; ‘whith, I ‘éould 
not very well héar,—a hat was hurled 
into the air, and immediately: follow- 
ed by one from ‘an ‘acceptor ‘of the 


challenge ;—the wrestlers’ began’ to 
prepare immediately for the'strugele. 
The first that stood im the’ middle of 
the ring, having been stripped to the 
shirt, and enclothed in thé linen jacket 
with a green cock on’ the’ back,~— 
which I have noticed to be the cus- 
tomary garment—was a young man 
of extremely 'prepossessing “appear- 
ance. His figure, which, in its county 
garb, had not particularly impressed 
me with its size or strength, now 
struck me as highly powerful, com- 
pact, and beautiful. ‘His limbs were 
well grown, and strongly set—yet ra- 
ther slight than otherwise—and his 
body was easy, slim, yet peculiarly ex- 
ad of power. ‘The fronts of his 

egs, from the knee to the ancle, were 
area with thick carpeting, to protect 
bith from the kicks of his antagonist ; 
and even this'strange armour did not 
give to his person the appearance of 
clumsiness. His neck was bare, and 
certain ly very fine ;—but the shape 
of his head ‘struck me as being the 
most impressive and poetzcal (I use 
the term under correction), I had for 
along time beheld—being set off, I 
conceive, by the way in which his 
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hair was arranged ;—and this was 
dark,—hanging in thick snakish curls 
on each side his forehead, and down 
the back part of his head. Add to all 
this, a handsome melancholy thin 
countenance, and you will have at 
once some idea of the young man who 
now stood before me. 

I turned to a countryman near me, 
and inquired who this youth might 
be, whose undaunted mien and come- 
ly port had so taken my favour cap- 
tive. ‘ Who is that!” said the man 
with a tone of surprise, accompanied 
with a look of profound pity at my 
ignorance,—‘ why, one of the Cannsto 
be sure !’—In an instant I remem- 
bered the name, and his presence so 
well seconded the feeling which the 
enthusiasm of the servant had awaken- 
ed, that I really had the sensation of 
a blush on my mind, at not recog- 
nizing in such a figure one of the 
names which were in the mouths of 
women and domestics as synonyms 
for prowess and valour, and which at 
the onset had sounded to me like fame! 

Young Cann stood awhile in a calm 
and indifferent attitude,—and his op- 
ponent ploughed his heavy way to- 
wards him. This was a little bull- 
necked, thick-set man,--of prodigious- 
ly broad and weighty carriage. His 
carpeted limbs resembled the bolsters 
of a sofa,—and his throat was scarce- 
ly inferior in size. Cann pledged him 
in a cup of beer or cyder, (I will not 
call it a wine cup, as Mr. Campbell 
would, to exalt it from the vulgar 
truth into poetical respectability), 
and then giving the mug to one of the 
umpires, he clutched the little coast 
Hercules firmly with one hand, by 
the collar of his jacket, and received 
in return the tiger clutch of his eager 
antagonist. The struggle immediate- 
ly commenced ;—the umpires keeping 
a wary eye on the sport. Cann stood 
up nobly, watchfully—gallantly — 
meeting every movement of his oppo- 
nent with a harder gripe of the jacket, 
and receiving the kicks of the little 
human Cob with an indifference quite 
astounding to all possessors of knees 
and shin-bones. The short man stood 
low, and far from Cann, and seemed 
rather to watch and labour for his 
safety than to dare for his enemy’s 
downfall. He leaned forward, as if 
he were on all fours, and slipped and 
sprawled about, and abroad,—like a 
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cat in walnut shells,—and with the 
same extraordinary pertinacity for 
keeping on his feet. This ungainly 
attitude was beautifully contrasted 
by Cann’s upright muscular form, 
towering over it, and following, lion- 
like, the crouching and shifting ma- 
neeuvres of the tiger-like creature op- 
posed to him. This struggle, in 
which a fine display. of skill and 
strength was exhibited, lasted five 
minutes, when the parties were in-~ 
stantly separated by the umpires ;— 
such being the time limited for the 
single play as it is termed. When a 
man has stood out two men, and 
thrown one, he is set down as a dou- 
ble player, and is entitled to strive ae 
mong the select, on the second day, for 
the prizes. Of course all the Canns, 
and the best men from the Moors, and 
young Brockenden, and Thorne from 
Dawlish, made themselves double 
players. I shall not longer dwell on 
the various wrestling of the first day. 

The second morning was any thing 
but “rosy fingered”—but still we 
were not to be terrified by threaten- 
ing clouds from following the manly 
sport which the day was to decide. 
There were some slow and tedious 
contests for double players till very 
late in the afternoon,—when, as the 
evening closed, and the moon arose, 
the grand contest was commenced. 
One of the umpires approached the 
booth in which I stood, and request- 
ed of Mr. Roe (as I understood the 
name), not to postpone the sports till 
the morrow, “ as the Canns were 
anxious to get back to their farms, 
and Thorne must return to Dawlish 
the same night, and the men wanted 
to go to the Moors!’—This appeal 
was commanding, and the kind Mr. 
Roe yielded to the wishes of the com- 
batants. “ To night be it then,” said 
this amiable patron of the pleasures 
of the poor,—“ and let not a moment 
be lost in matching the men, and call- 
ing them forth !” 

The first shout of the master of the 
revels was—“ the younger Cann, and 
Widdicomb of the Moors !”—and this 
was received with a low murmur, and 
a deep interest which almost smother- 
ed sound. The younger Cann was 
the stoutest of the brotherhood, fine- 
ly formed, and fair-haired. He strip- 
ped and accoutred himself immedi- 
ately ; his brothers assisting in buck- 
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ling his leg-armour, and fastening his 
jacket. There was evidently a great 
anxiety in this group, but still the 
utmost confidence in ultimate success ; 
—and I could not help taking part in 
the interest of the brothers, and at the 
same time entertaining a full share of 
their faith in their champion’s tri- 
umph. “ And who,” said I to a neigh- 
bour, “ are these Canns !”’—“< They 
are farmers, and there are five bro- 
thers, all excellent wrestlers ;—but 
you only see three here to night.’”— 
But the fine young wrestler stepped 
into the ring, and our conversation 
ceased. 

The moon was now very clear, full 
and bright ; and its light fell upon the 
noble person of Cann, and showed 
every curl of his hair. The Moor- 
man soon joined him—prepared for 
the conflict. He was a giant in size, 
and from what I gathered around me, 
aman of most savage nature. The 
popular feeling was painfully on 
Cann’s side. After the cup had been 
pledged, the opponents seized each 
other with an iron grasp. Cann stood 
boldly, but cautiously up, as consci- 
ous that he had much to do ;—and 
the Moor-man opposed him resolute- 
ly and grandly. The struggle was im- 
mediate, and Cann, with one terrific 
wrench, threw his antagonist to the 
earth ;—but he fell so doubtfully on 
his shoulder, that it seemed uncertain 
whether he would fall on his back 
(which is necessary to victory), or re- 
cover himself. by rolling on his face. 
Cann looked proudly down upon hin, 
and saw him by a miraculous strain, 
which resembled that of a 'Fitan in 
pain, save the fall, by wrenching him- 
self down on his face. His shoulder 
and side were soiled ;—but he was 
not deemed vanquished. 

By the order of the umpires the 
struggle was renewed, when, owing, 
as I conceived, to the slippery state 
of the grass, Cann fell on his knees, 
and the Moorsman instantly hurled 
him on his back. All was uproar 
and confusion—but Cann was de- 
clared to have received ‘a fall—~and 
gloom spread» itself over all!-’ He 
could not be cenvinced of the justice 
of his judges.(a common case when 
the verdict is 'adverse,) and it was in 
real pain of spirit that he pulled off 
the jacket. 

Young Brockenden followed next 


with another-man from the Moors ; 
—and he received a doubtful fall, 
which was much cavilled at, but 
which the judges nevertheless gave 
against him. 

It now grew late, and the clouds 
thickened around, so that the wrest- 
ling could scarcely be perceived. I 
left the sports somewhat unwillingly; 
but I could not distinguish the par- 
ties, and, in truth, I was dispirited at 
my favourite’s being foiled. I heard 
that the brother Canns retrieved the 
fame of the family,—but the darkness 
of the night, and the state of the grass, 
gave no chance either to the specta- 
tors or to the wrestlers. In the morn- 
ing, the ring,—the awning,—the scaf- 
folding—had vanished ; and the young 
fellows had separated—the Canns to 
their farms,—the Men to the Moors! 

I have described this meeting as 
well and as faithfully as I could, in 
the hope that the account may in- 
terest many persons who are content 
to be excited by description only. At 
the same time, if this manly sport, 
among others, should be cried down 
and oppressed by the feeble and the 
fastidious, it may not be ‘amiss: to 
have some record of it préserved to 
feed the curious of after ages. I can- 
not conclude this paper better, than 
by noticing a very learned, quaint, 
and ingenious little work on the Art 
of Wrestling, which... met with, by 
chance in a pamphlet-shop, and which 
I have read with much-admiration. 
I believe it is the genuine reprint of 
an old book—though certainly now 
published in a very graceless) and for- 
bidding shape. 

The title page sets forth that the 
work is written by Sir Thomas Par- 
kyns, of Bunny-Park, Nottingham- 
shire,—and certainly a more intense 
production, on the use. of the sinews 
and muscles, cannot easily be pomted 
out. Sir Thomas lived in the early 
part.of the last century, and was re- 
markable for his skill in, and fondness 
for, the art of ‘wrestling. He was 
strong in the loins, and a justice of 
peace for Nottinghamshire and Lei- 
cestershire. All his servants were 
trained to the sport, and he gave 
public exhibitions of it, taking an 
active part himself in tripping up his 
coachman, and giving his footman a 
heavy fall. He was fond of indulg- 
ing inscraps of Latin, in which, how- 
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ever, he was not so powerful as in 

wrestling. Over a seat which stood 

by the road-side, he inscribed,— 

Hic sedeas viator, si tu defessus es ambu- 
lando. 

And a judge happening to ascend his 

pad, during his circuit, by means of 

Sir Thomas’s block, the event is thus 

classically recorded: 

Hine justiciarius Dormer eguum ascendere 
solebat ! 


Sir Thomas studied physic for the 
good of his neighhours,—married two 
wives, one being the daughter of a 
London alder nan,—indulged i in a se- 
lection of stone-coffins during his life, 
for his choice to lie in after death,—- 
left. a guinea to be wrestled for on 
Midsummer-day, and a something to 
the ringers of Bunny church, among 
whom she had often mancd one,— 
wrote a book,—and. died in the year 
1741, aged 78. 

His little work, however, must 
not thus be dismissed.—Sir ‘Thomas 
wrestles manfully with grammar, and 
is good at the in-play with meta- 
phors and figures. The dedication— 
which, by the bye, gives the book to 
no one, and is, therefore, strikingly 
eriginal—is “ a fair specimen of the 
author’s style,’ as the Reviews ex- 
press themseives.—Take the follow- 


ing :— 


For the most part, the first question I 
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ask a scholar, Gif I like his size and com- 
plexion, for I am an indifferent physiogno- 
mist, a judicious physician, and can prog- 
nosticate more from a phyz, than most 
physicians from waters) is, if his parents 
are alive? if not, what age they died at ? 
For I admit no Hereditary Gouts, or Scro- 
fulous Tumours ; yet Vl readily accept of 
Scorbutick Rheumatisms, because the per- 
sons labouring under those maladies are 
generally strong and able to undergo the 
exercise of wrestling. I am so curious in 
my admission, I'll not hear of one hipp’d 
and out of joint, a Valetudinarian is my 
aversion, for I affirm, Martial [ Lib. vi. 
Lip. 54.] is in the right on’t: Non est vi- 
vere sed valere vita. I receive no limber- 
hams, no darling sucking-bottles, who must 
not rise, at W eu immer, till eleven of the 
clock, and that the fire has aired his room 
and cloaths of his colliquative sweats, raised 
by high sauces, and spicy forced meats, 
where the cook does the office of the sto- 
mach, with the emetick tea table, set cut 
with bread and butter for his breakfast : 
Ill scarce admit a sheep-biter, none but 
beef-eaters will go down with me, who have 
robust, healthy, and sound bodies. ‘This 
may serve as a sketch of that person fit to 
make a wrestler, by him who only desires 
a place in your friendship. 


On the page immediately following 
the dedication there stand some no- 
table lines, with an embellishment, 
which are thus described by the wri- 
ter, in a style worthy of the mighty 
Baronet whose memory they cele- 
brate. The following is a fac-simile: 


<< A POEM in defence of the Marble Effigies of Sir Thomas Par- 
kyns, of Bunny Park, in the County of Nottingham, Bart. erected 
by him in his life time, in a Moralizing Posture, in his Chancel of the 


Church of Bunny : 


being the first Posture of Wrestling ; 


an Emblem 


of the Divine and Human Struggle for the Glorious Master} 


The poem itselis energetic, moral, 
and amiable,—fit elegy for a man of 
thews, and a Baronet:—But I must 
not thus dally so long with the open- 
ing beauties of the book. Sir Thomas 
Parkyns commences his instructive 


By Francis Horrman.”’ 


treatise with stating, that, after read- 

ing in Mar tial, under Dr. Busby, at 

Westminster,—that the ancients al- 

ways performed their exercise (like 

‘school-boys) before their full meal,— 

he advised all his scholars to take 
3A2 
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<“ light liquids easy of digestion,” to 
meet this classical example. He then 
proceeds,— 

Whilst at Westminster, I could not 
learn any thing from their irregular and 
rude certamina or struggles : and when I 
went to Cambridge, I then, as a spectator, 
only observed the vust difference betwixt the 
Norfolk out-players, and the Cornish-hug- 
gers, and that the latter could throw the 
other when they pleased. I do confess, the 
small knowledge I shew to have in my 
several pieces of architecture, &c. with my 
useful hydraulicks, and the use and appli- 
cation of the mathematicks here in wrest- 
ling, I owe to Dr. Bathurst, my tutor, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, mathematick pro- 
fessor, both of Trinity College, Cambridge: 
the latter, seeing my inclination that way, 
invited me to his public lectures, for which 
I thank him, though I was Fellow Com- 
moner, and seldom, if ever, any such were 
called to them; but when I went to Gray’s 
Inn of Court, and applied myself to the 
several masters of the Academy, to learn 
fencing and vaulting, I met with Mr. 
Cornish, (by name) my inn-play wrestling 
master ; and when I found so much variety 
in the several holds, that it was impossible 
to remember half of them, without com- 
mitting them to paper; and telling him 
my design, he said, he had taught five 
hundred scholars, but never any one could 
set them down; and that it would be in 
vain to attempt any such thing: however, 
once in two months, I shewed him what I 
had done, and then digested it in this me- 
thod, which I here present you with. 


Sir Thomas continues, and is ve- 
ry urgent against ‘“‘ weakening by 
drink.” | Personifying the various 
strong liquors which wrestle with 
man, he thus. pleasantly concludes 
his caution. 


Ceres keeps school at all checquers, with 
her assistants, Mottingham, Derby, Bur- 
ton, Easingwould,  &c... At most. public 
houses, Stowt has the fullest school amongst 
the porters, carmen, chairmen, &c, Para- 
celsus admits for the most part, at the Golden 
Stills, his methed he extracted from, and is 
an abridgment of, the two former, his jour- 
neymen assistants are, brandy, a Fvench- 
man; usquebagh, an Jrishman; Yum, a 
Mollosonian, &c. 


In the middle of these, his prefatory 
remarks, Sir Thomas thus-eloquently 
breaks out on the origin of the science, 
which he seems suddenly to think has 
rather been, ;a,sufferer,in his opening 
observations,. ..Certes -he goes, back 
sufficiently, .and.‘¢ can) quote. scrip- 
ture to his purpose.” 


Though at the beginning of the preface 
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I take notice, that wrestling was in vogue, 
great credit, estimation, and reputation, in 
Martial.the poet’s days, wrestling without 
all doubt is of greater antiquity, as appears, 
Gen. chap. xxxil. ver, 24, Jacob, wrestled 
with an angel, whether it was real and cor- 
poral, or mystical, and spiritual in its sig- 
nification, I leave Pool and the rest of the 
divines to determine. 

But I advise all my scholars, to avoid 
wrestling with angels, for though they may 
maintain the struggle until break of day, 
and seem to lay their adversaries supine, 
and on their backs, they will have the foil, 
and be out of joint with Jacob’s thigh. 


The concluding advice cannot. be 
too strictly attended to. 

The second division of.the book, is 
a regular set of rules and directions 
for “ Every Man his own Wrestler,” 
and commences with several pages on 
strained ancles, (which allows for Sir 
Thomas's passion for physic tohave its 
way,) and the best methods of avoid- 
ing or curing the Evil. _High-heeled 
shoes meet with the kind Baronet’s 
most serious and vehement displea- 
sure, as being the causes of all sprains. 
He reasons so much to ‘his‘own Satis- 
faction in favour of low-heeled shoes, 
and brings such apposite illustrations 
of his arguments, -that. he suddenly 
breaks off into the. following. excla- 
mation == de L tu 


For shame, let us leave off aiming at 
the out-doing our Maker in our true sym- 
ametry and proportion : let us Uikewise, for our 
own ease, to secure treading, and upright 


walking, (as he designed we should) shorten 


our heels: Since the women have: Jowered 
their top sails and head dressesj! and: find it 
a vain attempt of theirs! in offerimg -to add 
one cubit to their stature. 


Next follows much masterly advice 
on the mysteries of wrestling, with 
full instructions on those various holds 
and falls, which are most destructive 
and conclusive. ‘The ignorant are 
clearly taught how to accomplish 
“the Flying Horse,” which simply 
means pitching your friend over your 
head... °** The Flying Mare,” is a 
throw of nearly the same airy de- 
scription. I really cannot follow Sir 
Thomas.through all his dissertations 


on “ the hanging Trippet,” the * in 


Clamp,” the“ back Clamp,” < the 
Pinnion,” 6 the Gripe,” © the In-lock,” 


and * the,loose leg :”’--all points of pro- 


found,.and serious, and erudite dis- 
cussion :—The direction for the back 
clamp is, however, curious, though I 
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think it scarcely solves the mystery 
for young students. 
Back-Clamp. 

When your adversary back-clamps you, 
which is when he clasps his heel in your 
ham, with a design to throw you back- 
wards, fall in close to him with your arms 
about him, as for the gripes; ‘bear upon 
him with your breast and chin, and kick 
your own breech with your own heel, with 
his feeble heel in your fort ham; and his 
head and shoulder will come to the ground 
first, that throwing him out of the line of 
direction. 


The passage explanatory of “ the 
gripes,” (a phrase likely to be mis- 
understood, and mentioned in the 
foregoing passage,) is also so erudite, 
that I cannot resist giving it :— 


The Gripes. 

1. Are nothing but laying your right 
arm amongst his small ribs, and putting 
your left hand to your right arm to augment 
your strength in griping; and when you 
gripe, get your head on the outside of his 
arm, then may you lift the better. 

2. Never delay the gripe, but get that 
as soon as’yourcan, and hold him strait, and 
your, head. close to his breast, that he doth 
not give,his-elbow, and stand low with your 
knees bent.and toes out, and it will prevent 
buttock, back-lock,, in-lock, and trip. 


Sir Thomas'thtis proceeds, ardently, 
through many pages, on outplay and 
inplay, but 1 shall have already ex- 
hausted all my reader’s patience, and 
my Editor’s room: though, if I con- 
sulted. my. own. taste only, I should 
minutely discuss everypage, and 
now and.then endeavour to give Sir 
Thomas the Flying Horse, in some of 
his arguments. and conclusions. I 
flatter myself I could certainly back- 
clamp him on many of his owt-play, or 
loose-leg instructions. His last page 
contains some directions for a Bozer, 
but here (to our knowledge) he is off 
his feet, for he decidedly betrays too 
much of the wrestler throughout them. 
The two first articles of this chapter, 
though amiably intended, sufficientiy 
expose his ignorance of the art, un- 
less, as we must believe, the art has 
undergone material changes since he 
wrote. 


}. By all means have the first blow with 
your head or fist at. his breast rather than 
at his face; which is half the battle, by 
reason it strikes the wind out of his body. 

2. If you have long hair soap it. The 
best holds are the pinnion with your arms 
at his shoulders, and your head in his face, 
or get your right arm under his chin, and 
your left behind his neck, and let your arms 
close his neck straight, by holding each 
elbow with the contrary hand, and crush 
his neck, your fingers in his eyes, and your 
fingers of your righthand under his chin, 
and your left hand under the hinder part 
of his head; or twist his head round by 
putting your hand to the side of his face, 
and the other behind his head. 


Really, as to the second direction, 
if a man could patiently endure this 


fingering of the eyes and gullet, he 


must possess a courage of no com- 
mon order. So much tor Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, the writing, wrestling, box- 
ing Nottingham Baronet. 

In conclusion, I do pray and trust, 
that these manly sports, which keep 
alive the courage and character of 
the lower orders; will not be neglect- 
ed or oppressed by those who have 
the power to excite and promote 
them. The existence of such pas- 
times is influential on the moral rec- 
titude of the country. Men who pos- 
sess such names as the Canns,* and 
Thorne, and Brockenden, dare not by 
private baseness or indecorum sully 
them. They live in the eye of a Coun- 
ty, and have a fame tomaintain, which 
can only exist on the purest food. 
Other men have these names like 
beacons before them ; and hope leads 
them on!—The days, on which a 
wrestling match is held, are acknow- 
ledged holidays for miles round the 
spot,—and the youths come forth in 
fascinating new hats and overpower- 
ing velveteens,—and the damsels in 
their best and most destructive attire. 
I saw girls from all quarters of the 
county in the gayest of their dresses, 
—and certainly there was a fashion 
about their bonnets (if I do not, err) 
in spite of what the Spectator has 


said, (yol. iii. No. 17 5.) or suffered 
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* Mr. Wilson, the Plague-Poet, and Moral Professor, is very fond of running about 
the Highlands, wrestling and leaping with the distillers of his favourite beverage whiskey. 


a 


We wish he would try a fall with the younger Cann, 
would “ take the conceit out of him,” and the better 


for we cannot’ help thinking it 
fit him for those seretier’ pursuits, 


to which Blackwood’s Magazine and the lecture-chair of Edinburgh ‘particularly invite 


him. 
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to be said, to the disparagement of 
the Exeter ladies, that. “ they are al- 
ways behind-hand in the fashion, and, 
worse than that, have things palmed 
upon them which are not fashion- 
able.” 

Having mentioned the Spectator, 
I cannot do better than give his re- 
commendatory words for encouraging 
wakes and country assemblies of this 
kind. He knew that the lasses got 
suitors, and the lads admirers at these 
pleasant and sportive meetings, and 
he thus concludes his paper, as I shall 
mine, with pointing out a reason all 
sufficient for their being nourished 
among us :— 


Love and marriage are the natural effects 
of these anniversary assemblies. I must, 
therefore, very much approve the method by 
which my correspondent tells me each sex 
endeavours to recommend itself to the other, 
since nothing seems more likely to promise 
a healthy offspring, or a happy cohabita- 
tion. And I believe I may assure my 
country friend, that there has been many a 
court lady, who would be contented to 
change her crazy young husband for ‘Tom 
Short; and several men of quality, who 


would have parted with a tender yoke~ 
fellow for Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with having love 
made the principal end and design of these 
meetings, as it seems to be most agreeable 
to the intent for which they were at first 
instituted, as we are informed by the learned 
ir. Kennet, with whose words I shall con- 
clude my present paper. ‘+ These wakes,” 
says he, ‘* were in imitation of the ancient 
"Ayana, or. love-feasts, and were first esta- 
blished in England by Pope Gregory the 
Great, who, in an epistle to Melitus the 
Abbot, gave order that they should be 
kept in sheds or arbories made up with 


branches and boughs of trees round the 
church.” 


He adds, that this laudable custom 
of wakes prevailed for many ages, till 
the wise Puritans began to exclaim 
against it as a remnant of popery ; and 
by degrees the precise humour grew 
so popular, that at an Exeter assizes 
the Lord Chief Baron Walter made 
an order for the suppression of all 
wakes: but on Bishop Laud’s com- 
plaining of this innovating humour, 
the King commanded the order to be 
reversed. 


OSMYN, 


A PERSIAN TALE. 


List to me, boy.—I tell you there are hid 

in the wild desarts,—on the mountain tops, 

In the lone islands of the Savage Sea, 

That never foot of living man has touched ; 
Things that might take the earth with wonder; shapes, 
Not of the earth,—with stars for eyes, and lips 
Fed upon roses, and the drops that lie 

I? th bottem of the king-cup. Some that build 
Their thin house of the forest’s glossy leaves ; 
Others that make their palace of the air, 

And gather violets from the evening clouds; 


Others that haunt the sea-caves, and when night 
Is holiest, will ascend, and with wild shells 
And voices silvery-sweet salute the stars. ANON. 


Ir was a vale embosom’d between hills, 
Huge, forest sided, vein’d with silver rills 
That fed their founts from the blue bending sky, 
And topp’d with snows that everlastingly 
Glisten’d above the cloudy wreaths of gold, 
And pearl, and sanguine-sweeping flame, that roll’d 
Their mighty draperies round the mountain’s. breast, 
Like regal robes, from when the dawning Rast, 
Pale, primrose-footed, drew her dropping hair: 
Heavy with night-dews from her forehead fair; 
And on the Earth in her cold sweetness smil'd ; 
‘Till Eve stole blushing onward, and distill’d 
Poppy. and rose-leaves.on her pathway wide, 
Guiding the steps of thick veil’d night, the bride 
That moves not from her chamber, till the Sun 


ti Has in his daring beauty downwards gone. 
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But in the centre of those marble towers, 

The battlements of Nature, lay sweet bowers, 
Where all of fruit, and fragrant blossoming, 

That ever roll’d round tree the tendril ring, 

Or scatter’d on the wind its musky sighs, 

Or broider’d-on its crimson fantasies 

Through the green grass, or droop’d above the bank 
Of rivulets, struggling through the verdure dank,— 
Flourish’d in nature’s lone magnificence: 

And in the midst, within a lovely fence 

Of amaranth and roses, interlacing 

In kwots enamour’d, and rich cyphers tracing 
Around the red bark of the cinnamon trees, 

Lay a small lake, that sun-beam never sees, 

Like a huge flower-cup, fill’d with crystal dew ; 
Reflecting in its mirror ev'ry hue 

Of ev’ry gorgeous flower that blossom’d by 

The border of its deep, blue, downward sky. 


"Twas burning noon, and now a wandering youth 
Came down the valley, toiling through the growth 
Of its deep verdure, that, before his step, 

Bent, and roll’d round, in blossom’d heap on heap, 
Light billowing, like the light and heaving foam 
Checquering the solemn green, when winds are come 
"fo wake the Ocean’s sleep. The form was proud : 
A warrior’s step, a chieftain’s eye—dark brow d ; 
But the wan hue his downcast beauty bore, 
Show’d that some day of power and hope was o’er. 
His heron-plume was broken, and the stain 

Of desart sands, and battle’s bloody rain, 

Tinged robes that once were princely, and the star 
Of gems was shatter’d on his scymetar. 


But how he cross’d that valley’s mountain ring, 
Too high embattled for the eagle’s wing, 
What hand had led him through the forest wreath, 
The leafy, labyrinthine wilds beneath, 
Was mystery all. And now the noon-day fires 
Have driven him where the plantane’s solemn spires, 
And pillar’d cedars their long arches close, 
Temples of silence ; down the wanderer throws 
His wearied side upon the rustling bed— 
That many a breeze, and many a bird, had shed 
In thick and perfumed luxury on the ground ;— 
So lies he slumbering to the gentle sound 
Of cooing turtles, and the deep, lone sighs 
That from the dimness of huge forests rise. 


The evening came, and still the wanderer slept ; 
But sudden echoes through the valley swept, 
Of deeper melody than ever drew 
Its life from mortal lips. The slumbers flew 
From his drench’d lids, and ‘on his arm half-raisd— , 
He drank its cup of witchery, and gaz‘d. 
Biit on the hill-side danced no shepherd throng, 
To load the winds with that sweet charge ; no song 
Rose from group’d girls beside 'a flower-hung tomb ; 
As often he had heard in dewy gloom, 
Where some old poet slimber’d in ‘the grove— 
And Persian maids at twilight sang of love. 


Twas now the moment when the sun had gone 
Down to the purple waters, and the moon 
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Just o’er the horizon rais’d her humid eye, 

And in the central azure tremblingly 

Flush’d Eve’s lone star. It shot a sudden beam— 
Widening and bright’ning—'till its mighty stream 
Seem’d bearing on its bosom living things, 

That stoop’d to earth in swift and wavering rings, 
Like the snow fleeces when the rough wind sleeps— 
And close to earth’s cold heart the vesture creeps 
Soft, silent, dazzling, ’till the amber skies 

Bid from its folds the infant Spring arise. 

What are they, and whence come ?—They wear no wings, 
But round each bosom in white glory clings 

A web that seems with living star-light twin’d— 
Oh! how the breathing of the fragrant wind 

Grew richer as they came, and the sweet sound 
Echoed more magical—and lo! the ground 

Is touch’d by their white feet, and all its blooms 
Bow down their heads adoring, and the glooms 

Of the proud forest waving, let in rays 

Of fading sun-light like an altar’s blaze. 


Hand link’d in hand they stood beside the bath 
Depth of dissolving sapphire—the blue path 
Of the lone star that on its centre lay 
Bosom’d in splendour—shooting ray for ray, 
With Hesper.—There they paus’d—four shapes of Heaven; 
A glance of timid watchfulness was given 
Around the shadowy marge, to see that none 
Might gaze upon their beauty from the zone 
Of those thick circling trees—then from the white 
Of her orb’d bosom, and her waist as slight 
And waving as young sycamores—each wound 
Her veil ; in measure to the mystic sound, 
That now stole down the air like honey dew, , 
Lulling the trees, the flowers, the waters blue. 
They plunged beneath the surface. Mortal eye 
As hopeless that swift loveliness to spy, 
As if it chased the lightning, or the gleam 
That startles the closed eye in night and. dream. 


The stranger lay unseen beneath the’ shade 

Of the stoop’d foliage—through whose heavy braid 
Scarce gleam’d the splendour—from his bed’ he rose 
Stiffen’d and travel-worn—and through the boughs 
Of matted peaches, and the Indian vine, 

Push'd his slow way—and often did their twine 
Baffle his hand, and bear against his brow, 

Till their green chains around him seem’d to grow : 
Yet still he toil’d, but now was heard the dash 

Of the near lake,—he saw the arrowy flash 

That its delicious eddies flung above. 

At last the blue sky open’d, and the grove 

And the lake lay before him, but a blaze 

Of quivering, rainbow’d lustres threw a haze 
Over its bosom that defied the eye— 

Man might not see that lovely mystery. 

But as he wander’d: vainly round the edge, 

Before him shone, upon the sloping ledge 

Of lavender and hyacinths, a veil. 

He touch’d it-+from the waters came a wail. 

He press’d it'to his bosom—and strange love 
Seem’d in its web—he bore it to the grove, 
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And plung’d in the deep umbrage—like the deer 
Rous’d by the whistling of the hunter’s spear. 


A shape came swiftly passing through the shade, 
Smooth as a gliding meteor—never stay’d 
By woodland stream or thicket :—-on it came, 
Scattering the darkness with a lovely flame, 
That touch’d the buds and boughs with silver fire ; 
Its lustre stoop’d upon the wild rose briar, 
Where bow’d the stately plunderer, half in fear ; 
But when he deem’d the words of wrath to hear, 
And heard but soft solicitings and sighs, 
He gaz’d, and saw a daughter of the skies. 
She stood unveil’d before him, and a blush 
That painted her young cheek, and pour’d its flush 
On her white neck, reveal’d her sudden shame ; 
But the long burnish’d locks that showering came 
Unknotted from her forehead to her feet— 
And the tall lilies with wind-woven net, 
Enveil’d her beauty, and but left above 
Her blushing face, all sorrow, yet all love. 


Once in the year upon that mystic eve, 
She and her sisters must their palace leave, 
And stoop to that deep valley ; they were gone, 
And she must rove the dreary earth alone, 
Unless she bore to Heaven the veil again, 
Proof that her heart had borne no earthly stain. 
What prize that wins the heart must win that prize P 
«« Was it in gold?” she pointed to the skies ; 
And through the air was heard a sudden sound, 
Dulling and deep, as winter rains, that round 
The cones of the tall pines beat down the snows ; 
The tree tops waved, upon the dark ground glows 
A shower of glittering drops—the drops are gold. 
Why did he closer to his bosom fold 
The mystic veil—’twas that he treasur'd there 
The charm that held his lov’d one from her sphere. 
And then she spoke no more, but knelt and wept, 
With faint up-clasping hands, and lips that kept 
The trembling of the heart upon their red, 
And rich dishevell’d locks that round him shed 
Even. on his buskin’d feet their flowings rare. 
He stoop’d—and saw her face of sweet despair ; 
How could his heart resist that woe—he took 
The veil—and with a parting lover's look, 
For all his heart was with her beauty wild, 
He kiss’d its web; and like a chidden child 
Blushing repentant, laid it on her arm. 
She felt love’s triumph, and a richer charm 
Cover’d her cheek ; no, never on her cloud 
Look’d she so bright, as in that. moment proud : 
She thank’d him with a soul subduing smile, 
And then his madness would have held. her still, 
But she had round ‘her flung the fold. again, 
That now seem’d pinions to her—vane on vane 
Beating in quivering radiance-the dim air. 
The lover-dared-not gaze--the heart's despair 
Had fix’d him like an image on a,tomb,:s, 
With folded-arms,.and bended, brow of .gloont: 
The rustling of the air, and the thiek buds> 2 
That caught the splendour on their dewy-studs, 
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Were all that told him of his parted love. 

Then cast he one quick, anguish’d glance above, 

And saw her white hand’s wave of gratitude. 

That sight was life to his desponding blood, 

And as she slowly floated to the skies, 

He watch’d her purple path with love-enchanted eyes. 


Lind of the First Part. 


THE QUAKERS. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Friendly Editor—I was much pleas- 
ed with thy favourable opinion of Ber- 
nard Barton’s Poems in thine eighth 
Number for August, and also with 
thy no less favourable opinion of the 
religious society to which he belongs: 
for, although we court not praise, we 
know how to appreciate the chastised 
commendations of the wise and learn- 
ed. In what is called thy critique 
upon my friend’s productions, a 
<‘ wish” is expressed “ that he would 
send thee a poetical portrait of some 
young female of our society,“ in whom 
the characteristic features of the sect,” 
as thou termest it, “ are intimately 


united with the captivations of the 
charming woman. ’—Till he doth send 
thee such a portraiture, perhaps thou 
wilt not refuse a niche in thy respect- 
able Magazine to the attendant pic- 
ture, drawn by another hand. I met 
with it ina very pleasing poem, enti- 
tuled “The Hop Garden, by Luke 
Booker, LL. D.” a Poem, in my esti- 
mation, of great merit. For the au- 
thor’s liberal sentiments concerning 
us, he has our thanks: and for the 
pleasure which his writings, in gene- 
ral, have afforded me, I owe him 
much obligation. His and thy well- 
wisher, T. R. 


‘¢ In patriarchal plainness, lo! around 

The festive board, a friendly tribe convene ; 
Chaste, simple, neat, and modest in attire,— 
And chastely simple in their manners too. 

To them her gay varieties, in vain, 

Fashion displays—inconstant as the moon. 

Them to allure, in vain does chymic art 

For human vestments multiply its dyes. 

One mode of dress contents them; and but few 
The colours of their choice,—the gaudy shunn‘d, 
E’en by the gentle Sisterhood. In youth, 

The rose’s vivid hue their cheeks, alone, 

Wear, dimpling,—shaded by a bonnet plain, 
White as the cygnet’s bosom,—jetty black 

As raven’s wing ; or, if a tint it bear, 

’Tis what the harmless Dove herself assumes. 
—The hardier sex—an unloop’d hat, broad brimm’d, 
Shelters from summer’s heat and winter's cold: 
That, from its station high ne’er deigns to stoop— 
Obsequious, nor to custom nor to King. 

Yet tho’ precise, and primitive in speech— 
Restrain they not the smile,—the seemly jest,— 
Nor e’en the cordial laugh, which cynics grave 
Falsely assert ‘‘ bespeaks the vacant mind.” 
Serenely gay, with generous ale they fill 

The temperate cup: no want of new-coind toast 
To give it zest—Goop-FELLOWSHIP AND, PEACE 
Their sentiment,—their object,—-and their theme.” 


(Page.97.) 
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THE TWO RACES OF MEN. 


Tux human species, according to 
the best theory I can form of it, is 
composed of two distinct races, the 
men who borrow, and the men who 
lend. 'To these two original diversi- 
ties may be reduced all those imper- 
tinent classifications of Gothic and 
Celtic tribes, white men, black men, 
red men. All the dwellers upon earth, 
«‘ Parthians and Medes and Elam- 
ites,” flock hither, and do naturally 
fall in with one or other of these pri- 
mary distinctions. The infinite su- 
periority of the former, which I choose 
to designate as the great race, is dis- 
cernible in their figure, port, and a 
certain instinctive sovereignty. The 
latter are born degraded. “ He shall 
serve his brethren.” There is some- 
thing in the air of one of this cast, 
lean, and suspicious; contrasting with 
the open, trusting, generous manners 
of the other. 

Observe who have been the great- 
est borrowers of all ages—Alcibiades 
—Falstaff—Sir Richard Steele—our 
late incomparable Brinsley—what a 
family likeness in all four ! 

What a careless even deportment 
hath your borrower! what rosy gills! 
what a beautiful reliance on Provi- 
dence doth he manifest,—taking no 
more thought than lilies! What con- 
tempt for money,—accounting it 
(yours and mine especially) no bet- 
ter than dross! What a liberal con- 
founding of those pedantic distinc- 
tions of meum and tuum! or rather, 
what a noble simplification of lan- 
guage (beyond Tooke), resolving 
these supposed opposites into one 
clear intelligible pronoun adjective !— 
What near approaches doth he make 
to the primitive community,—to the 
extent of one half of the principle at 
least !— 

He is the true taxer who “ calleth 
all the world up to be taxed ;” and 
the.distance is as vast between him 
and one of us, as subsisted betwixt 
the Augustan Majesty, and the poor- 
est obolary Jew that paid it tribute- 
pittance at Jerusalem !—_ His exac- 
tions too have such a cheerful, volun- 
tary air! So far removed from your 
sour parochial or state-gatherers,— 
those ink-horn varlets, who carry 
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their want of welcome in their faces ! 
He cometh to you with a smile,. and 
troubleth you with no receipt ; con- 
fining himself to no set season. Eve- 
ry day is his Candlemas, or his Feast 
of Holy Michael. He applieth the 
lene tormentum of a pleasant look to 
your purse,—which to that gentle 
warmth expands her silken leaves, as 
naturally as the cloak of the traveller, 
for which sun and wind contended ! 
He is the true Propontic which never 
ebbeth! The sea which taketh hand- 
somely at each man’s hand. In vain 
the victim, whom he delighteth to 
honour, struggles with destiny ; he is 
in the net. Lend therefore cheerful- 
ly, O man ordained to lend—that thou 
lose not in the end, with thy worldly 
penny, the reversion promised. Com- 
bine not preposterously in thine own 
person the penalties of Lazarus and 
of Dives!—but, when thou seest the 
proper authority coming, meet it smi- 
lingly, as it were half-way. Come, a 
handsome sacrifice ! See how light he 
makes of it! Strain not courtesies 
with a noble enemy. 

Reflections like the foregoing were 
forced upon my mind by the death of 
my old friend Ralph Bigod, Esq., 
who departed this life on Wednesday 
evening ; dying, as he had _ lived, 
without much trouble. He boasted 
himself a descendant from mighty an- 
cestors of that name, who heretofore 
held ducal dignities in this realm. In 
his actions and sentiments he belied 
not the stock to which he pretended. 
Early in life he found himself invest- 
ed with ample revenues ; which, with 
that noble disinterestedness which I 
have noticed as inherent in men of 
the great race, he took almost imme- 
diate measures entirely to dissipate 
and bring to nothing: for there is 
something revolting in the idea of a 
king holding a private purse ; and the 
thoughts of Bigod were all regal. 
Thus furnished, by the very act of 
disfurnishment ; getting rid of the 
cumbersome luggage of riches, more 
apt (as one sings) 

TO SLACKEN VIRTUE, AND ABATE HER 
EDGE, 

THAN PROMPT HER TO DO 
MAY MERIT PRAISE, 
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he set forth, like some Alexander, 
upon his great enterprise, “ borrow- 
ing, and to borrow !” 

In his periegesis, or triumphant 
progress throughout this island, it has 
been calculated that he laid a tythe 
part of the inhabitants under contri- 
bution. I reject this estimate as 
greatly exaggerated:—but having 
had the honour of accompanying my 
friend, divers times, in his perambu- 
lations about this vast city, I own I 
was greatly struck at first with the 
prodigious number of faces we met, 
who claimed a sort of respectful ac- 
quaintance with us. He was one day 
so obliging as to explain the pheno- 
menon. It seems, these were his tri- 
butaries ; feeders of his exchequer ; 
gentlemen, his good friends (as he 
was pleased to express himself), to 
whom he had occasionally been be-~ 
holden for a loan. Their multitudes 
did no way disconcert him. He ra- 
ther took a pride in numbering them; 
and, with Comus, seemed pleased to 
be stocked with so fair a herd.” 

With such sources, it was a won- 
der how he contrived to keep his trea- 
sury always empty. He did it by force 
of an aphorism, which he had often in 
his mouth, that “ money kept longer 
than three days stinks.” So he made 
use of it while it was fresh. A good 
part he drank away (for he was an 
excellent toss-pot), some he gave 
away, the rest he threw away, li- 
terally tossing and hurling it vio- 
lently from him,—as boys do burrs, 
or as if it had been infectious,—into 
ponds, or ditches, or deep holes,—in- 
scrutable cavities of the earth ;—or 
he would bury it, (where he would 
never seek it again) by a river’s side 
under some bank, which (he would 
facetiously observe) paid no interest 
—but out away from him it must go 
peremptorily, as Hagar’s offspring in- 
to the wilderness, while it was sweet. 
He never missed it. The streams were 
perennial which fed his fisc. When 
new supplies became necessary, the 
first person that’ had the felicity to 
fall in with him, friend or ‘stranger, 
was sure to contribute ‘to the! defie 
ciency. For Bigod had an undeniable 
way with him. He had a cheerful, 
open exterior, a quick jovial eye, a 
bald forehead, just touched with grey 
(cana fides). He anticipated no ex- 
cuse, and found none. And, waiving 
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for a while my theory as to the great 
race, 1 would put it to the most un- 
theorising reader, who may at times 
have disposeable coin in his ‘pocket, 
whether it is not more reptignant 
to the kindliness of his nature,’ to 
refuse such a one as I am describing, 
than to say no to a poor 'petitionary 
rogue (your bastard borrower), who 
by his mumping visnomy tells’ you, 
that he expects nothing better} and, 
therefore, whose preconceived notions 
and expectations you do in reality so 
much less shock in the refusal. 

When I think of this man ; his fiery 
glow of heart; his swell of feeling ; 
how magnificent, how ideal he was; 
how great at the midnight hour; and 
when I compare with him the compa- 
nions, with whom I have associated 
since ; L grudge the saving of a few 
idle ducats, and think that I am fallen 
into the society of lenders, and little 
men. 

To one like Elia, whose treasures 
are rather cased in leather covers, 
than closed in iron coffers, there is a 
class of alienators more formidable 
than that which Ihave touched tipon ; 
I mean, your borrowers of books— 
those mutilators of collections, spoil+ 
ers of the symmetry of shelves, and 
creators of odd volumes. There’ is 
Comberbatch, matchless” in ‘his de- 
predations ! 

That foul gap in the’ bottom shelf 
facing you, like’a great ‘eyé-tooth 
knocked out—(you are now with me 
in my little back study in Blooms- 
bury, reader !) with the hue 
Switzer-like tomes on each side’ (like 
the Guildhall giants, in their reform- 
ed posture, guarding of nothing (once 
held the tallest of my folios) Opera 
Bonaventure, choice and massy divit 
nity), to which its two supporters 

school divinity also, but of a lesser 
calibre,—Bellarmine, and Holy Tho- 
mas), showed but as dwarfs,—itself 
an Ascapart!—that Comberbatch ab- 
stracted upon the faith of atheory he 
holds, which is more easy, I confess, 
for me to ‘suffer by than to’ refute, 
namely, that “ the title to property 
in'a’ book, (my Bonaventure, for in- 
stance), is n-exaet ‘ratio: to a ‘per 
son’s powers of understanding and 
appreciating the same.” Should he 
go on acting upon this theory, which 
of our shelves is safe P 
That slight vacuum in the left hand 
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case—two shelves from the ceiling— 
scarcely distinguishable but, by the 
quick eye of a loser was whilom 
the .commodious resting place of 
Browne. on Urn Burial... C. will hard- 
ly allege that he knows more about 
that treatise than I do, who intro- 
duced it to him, and_was indeed. the 
first (of the moderns) to discover its 
beauties—but. so have I known a 
foolish lover to praise his mistress in 
the presence of a rival more qualified 
to carry her off than himself.—Just 
below, Dodsley’s dramas want their 
fourth volume, where Vittoria Co- 
rombona is! The remainder nine are 
as distasteful as Priam’s refuse sons, 
when. the Fates borrowed Hector. 
Here stood the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, in sober state —There loitered 
the Complete Angler; quietly as in 
life, by some stream side.—In yonder 
nook, John Buncle, a widower-vo- 
lume, with “ eyes closed,” mourns 
his ravished mate. 

One justice I must do my friend, 
that if he sometimes, like the sea, 
sweeps away a treasure ; at another 
time, sea-like, he throws up as rich 
an equivalent to match it. Ihave a 
small under-collection of this nature 
(my friend’s. gatherings in his various 
calls),.picked.up, he has forgotten at 
what odd places; and deposited, with 
as little memory. at mine. I take in 
these orphans, the. twice-deserted. 
These proselytes of the gate are wel- 
come.as the true. Hebrews. There 
they: stand in conjunction ; natives, 
and naturalized... The latter seem as 
little disposed. to inquire out their 
true lineage, as I am.—I charge no 
warehouse-room for. these deodands, 
nor shall ever put myself to the un- 
gentlemanly trouble of advertising a 
sale of them to pay expenses. 

To lose a volume to C. carries some 
sense and meaning in it. You are 
sure that he will make one hearty 
meal on your viands, if he can give 
no account of the platter after.it. But 
what moved thee, wayward, spiteful 
* * to be so importunate to carry off 
with thee, in spite of tears and, adju- 
rations to thee to forbear, the letters 
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of that. princely. woman, the thrice 
noble Margaret Newcastle >—know- 
ing at the time, and. knowing that I 
knew also, thou most assuredly 
would’st never turn over one leaf of 
the illustrious folio:—what but the 
mere spirit of contradiction, and child- 
ish love of getting the better of thy 
friend ?—Then, worst cut of all! to 
transport it with thee to the Gallican 
land— 


Unworthy land to harbour such a sweetness, 

A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts 
dwelt, 

Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, 
her sex’s wonder ! 


hadst thou not thy play-books, 
and books of jests and fancies, about 
thee, to keep thee merry, even as thou 
keepest all companies with thy quips, 
and mirthful tales?—Child of the 
Green Room, it was unkindly done of 
thee. Thy wife too, that part-French, 
better-part-Englishwoman !--that she 
could fix upon no other treatise to 
bear away, in kindly token of remem- 
bering us, than the works of Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brook—of which no 
Frenchman, nor woman of France, 
Italy, or England, was ever by na- 
ture constituted to comprehend a tit- 
tle!—Was there not Zimmerman on 
Solitude ? 

Reader, if haply thou art blessed 
with a moderate collection, be shy of 
showing it; or if thy heart overflow- 
eth to lend them, lend thy books ; 
but let it be to such a one as 8. T. C. 
—he will return them (generally an- 
ticipating the time appointed) with 
usury ; enriched with annotations, 
tripling their value. J have had ex- 
perience. Many are these precious 
MSS. of his—(in matter oftentimes, 
and almost. in quantity, not unfre- 
quently, vying with the originals )--in 
no very clerkly hand—legible in my 
Daniel ; in old Burton ; in Sir Thomas 
Browne ; and those abstruser cogita-~ 
tious of the Greville, now, alas! wan 
dering in Pagan lands. I counsel 
thee, shut. not thy heart, nor thy 
library, from 8. 'T..C. 
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OUR ARREARS. 


Tuis Number closes the first year of our existence ;.and the season na= 
turally brings with it reflection and retrospection. It suggests a review of 
what we have done, and what we have left undone: our offences of omission 
and commission,—which are interspersed, we trust, in our readers’ memo- 
ries, with divers merits of both sorts. We could talk very gravely, as well 
as eloquently of the latter; but perhaps it will be more to the purpose to 
endeavour to atone for some of the former. 

We owe an apology and reparation to the feelings of many authors, and 
the interests of many booksellers—inasmuch as our table at present actually 
groans with presentation copies of works, that have waited their turn. for 
notice, till the deferred hopes of the parties concerned must have made their 
hearts sick—of us and our Magazine, we fear. Yet the truth is, that we 
have an excellent will to lend all the assistance that can fairly be afforded to 
authors, actors, and artists—and we defy any one to adduce, from a similar 
work, better-natured, or more considerate criticism, than that which has ap- 
peared in the Lonpon Macazinz since its commencement. We have not 
made a single dead set at an author since we started—and we have avoided 
this as much perhaps out of pride as liberality. It is not more easy for a 
hornet to sting a horse, than for a man with a pen in his hand, who has ac- 
cess toa Newspaper, Magazine, or Review, to wound the feelings of people 
who are far his superiors, or to inflict a grievous injury on humble, indus- 
trious individuals, who, without pretensions to much talent, are very credit- 
ably discharging subordinate, yet necessary offices, appertaining tothe Lite- 
rature, the Fine Arts, or the Public Amusements of the country. A shabby 
fellow placed at the open window of a first or second floor, may throw dirty 
water on the clothes of a well-dressed gentleman passing inthe street below, 
——or may torment the porters, carrying their burthens, by pelting them with 
peas, or flashing a sun-beam in their faces from a reflecting glass. These 
feats, however, are neither more easy, nor more contemptible, than,the flip- 
pancies of nameless mischief-mongers in the periodical publications. An.au- 
thor, or any other candidate for public encouragement, stands exposed before 
them, an uncovered mark: neither courage nor skill is needed: tov inflict 2 
deep wound on the hopes that have sustained long years of labour; on the 
sensibility, which honourable ambition and respectable society have render- 
ed tremblingly keen, and on the humble consciousness of patiént mediocrity, 
occupying itself in its proper province, inoffensively and unostentatiously. 

Glory and gain, th’ industrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle Dulness ever loves a joke. 


Nor can the dullest rogue fail to make jokes that shall pass for pointed, 
with the aid of malice or cruelty. As Swift collected the good things that 
gave life and fluency to common-place conversation in his time, so might 
there be collected the ready made jibes and jeers, all of certain and facile ap- 
plication, which enter, as eternally as the letters of the alphabet, into the 
composition of the smart criticism of the present day. It could be made up 
by recipe, as promptly and unfailingly as a dose of physic :—names are made 
equivalent to taunts,and the writer’s own ignorance or insensibility is inter- 
posed, as a cloud, to obscure the brightness that is to be decried. 

We confess we feel great contempt for an inveterate determination to be 
smart: its results appear to us to be in general very tiresome ; and we have 
more than a suspicion that it is often nothing but a poor resource used in the 
want of vigorous talent, and the absence of strong feeling. Seldom or never 
is there any real meaning to be found in this kind of writing: and it is inde- 
claring and sustaining one’s meaning, enforcing it earnestly, illustrating it 
pleasantly, and connecting a series of thoughts in its support, that the great 
difficulty, as well as all the value of writing, consists. We have,.therefore, 
felt inclined, in the course of our criticism, rather to express what. the book 
fairly suggested, than to set about thinking what it might give an opportu- 
nity to say. Ifit has not been our constant habit to adhere very closely to 
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its contents, we have never left them to hunt out impertinent levities, and 
vexatious insults. It is high time that criticism should be taken up in se- 
rious feeling, with a due sense of the critic’s responsibility to the public, and 
to those on whom he animadverts. 

Neglect, is another species of injustice of which authors may accuse the 
conductors of periodical publications-— and of this, we fear, many who 
stand in’ this capacity, have been accusing us. If they are not them- 
selves unjust, however, they will consider the various impediments liable 
to intervene between intention and fulfilment in the course of the ma- 
nagement of such a work as this. Yet we confess it would be. well to render 
our literary notices more sweeping than they have hitherto been--and this we 
hope to effect for the future. Works of importance shall continue to be dis- 
cussed at some length, in separate articles—but there will also appear in most 
of our numbers a sort of general reckoning with minor claimants—a rapid 
review of subaltern merits. In doing this, we shall be led to look to many 
of the popular events of the day, and the more prominent candidates for no- 
toriety. At present, however, we merely intend to bring up a few of our 
Arrears, by alluding to some of the many smaller works that help to com- 


pose the 


mountain before us—which we mean for the future to keep from 


swelling so enormously. Our readers will probably have here the pleasure 
of being introduced to some new acquaintance. 


PATRONAGE, A POEM; AN IMITATION 


OF THE SEVENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 


BY MANDANIS. 


There is but one touch of innocent 
satire in this pamphlet, and it hap- 
pens, at the same time, to be about 
its best for pleasantry :—by this: the 
reader may guess the quality of the 
poem. 


To ‘cry with Christie’s ease, or Philips’ 
phlegm— 

‘6 Tyadies, 2 most inimitable gem ! 

*¢ My lord, a true Canove—a matchless lot! 

«¢ A Queen Anne’s farthing, and the works 
of Scott s 

<¢ A marble Niobe—what charming grief! 

<«¢ Madam, be quick—a Jove without a leaf.” 


This certainly is far from capital,— 
but it is better than the low, merce- 
nary, dull abuse of persons which 
makes up this miserable composition. 
The object is to rail at the great for 
not putting their hands in their pockets 
to make presents to poets—just as if 
the Muse of poetry had*not laid the 
public under contribution, even more 
effectually than the Genius of taxation. 
Why, we ourselves, speaking in the 
name of the Magazines generally, 
would be sufficient to furnish a re- 
spectable subsistence to all the living 
poets who have any right to take the 
name !—but, in most instances, they 
can do so much better, that our libe- 
ral offers are even treated with con- 
tempt :—they give us sometimes a 
morsel or two in charity, but always 
spurn our pay! Our prose contribu- 
tors have other notions altogether,— 
corresponding to the difference be- 
tween prose and poetry: they reckon 


with us pretty closely, and occasion- 
ally strike, as it is called, finding the 
rate per sheet too low. But the poets 
only admit us, as dogs, to pick up the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table: they do not sell us their broken 
meat. They throw us an Ode, or 
a Sonnet, or a Song, as one throws 
a half-picked bone to a spaniel ; 
and then turn from us to walk into 
Mr. Murray’s shop, as one turns 
from the hungry spaniel to a well- 
filled plate. They have but to cry 
here! and we jump for the bit that 
is a-coming. Mr. Moore, it is ge- 
nerally understood, got 30001. for 
his Lalla Rooke ; and Lord Byron, it 
is whispered, is paid at the rate of 
a guinea a word—some say not so 
much—only five shillings a syllable ; 
and Barry Cornwall is certainly real- 
izing ; and Sir Walter Scott has cer- 
tainly realized ; and if Mr. Campbell 
would but offer a new poem to our 
publishers, we undertake for their pro- 
posing a respectable sum for the copy= 
right. Mr. Southey does well with 
his epics and his articles,—his his- 
tories of Brazil, and his ‘* Old Wo- 
man of Berkley,’—his Religious Bio- 
graphy, and Comic Ballads, — and 
Wordsworth owes to patronage a re- 
ward which should have been render- 
ed unnecessary by popularity. Crabbe 
took down two thousand pounds the 
other day with him into the coun- 
try ; Mr. Millman has no reason to 
weep over the “ Fall of Jerusalem,’ 
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—though the fall of stocks mightnow 
seriously affect him... Leigh Hunt, 
we believe, has made but little money 
by his poems—but he has done: well 
with his Indicator—and we offer him 
twenty guineas a sheet for any poem 
he may choose to write for us in the 
manner of Rimini. Keats has been 
bitterly assailed, but he has also been 
gallantly supported. We observe his 
publishers place the attack made upon 
him by the Quarterly, the very fore- 
most amongst the critical testimonies 
to his merit,--and in so doing, they act 
spiritedly and rightly. But whatever 
his pecuniary profits may have been, 
we apprehend Mr. Keats would not 
feel either proud or pleased, if a Lord 
were to send him a five-pound-note, 
accompanying it with a recommenda- 
tion to consider Mr. Pope’s systenv of 
versification as a standard: and if a 
Lord sends his alms, he has aright to 
accompany them with his advice.— 
We really do not see what noblemen 
have to do with the support of poets 
more than other people, while the 
poor-rates are in existence :—in the 
present state of society, poetry, we 
think, as well as agricultural produce, 
should be left to find its own level, 
without any peculiar privileges or 
protection. The objection to Lord 
Yarmouth, as urged by the scribbler 
of this low pamphlet, is, that his Lord- 
ship would subscribe more readily to 
a boxing match, than to one of Man- 
danis’s proposed poems :—we should 
have avery poor opinion, both of his 
taste and good sense, if he would not. 
The patronage of poetry, we repeat, 
may be very safely left to Mr. Mur- 
ray, who-is worthy to stand as a cen- 
tre pillar in the temple of the Muses, 
—or one of its principal Cariatides, 
decorously dressed in pantaloons and 
boots, so as to escape being brought 
before the House of Lords for indecen- 
cy. Bruising matches, bedlams, parish 
schools, and hospitals, onthe contrary, 
need the assistance of charitable sub- 
scriptions,~—and the aristocracy are 
not generally backward. when appli- 
cations in behalf of such objects are 
made to them. But if every idle fel- 
low, who chooses'to assume 'the title 
and. character ‘of. poet, ‘were’ autho- 
rised..to come, with one ‘knock, “and 
twenty names, tothe door of ‘every 
individual, reputed: tobe’ rieh,' there 
would be an alarming»addition to the 
number of threatening beggars, a 


most.pernicious increase.of thé’ class 
of vagrants, andimuch injury done to 
the fair claims of decayed:tradesnien, 
discharged .seamen,wet+nurses un 
dry, the curates of-rich rectors; foot- 
men. out of{:place,| andwotit+witted 
speculators. | But still greater would 
he the injury done to,:poetry itself:— 
who ever augurs well of a, book,that 
is brought out ‘by subscription,, and 
prefaced with a long alphabetical.ca- 
talogue? The Honourable Mr. Au- 
gustus—two copies; Mr. Buckmaster 
—one copy; the two Miss.Crops—a 
copy between them;—the Earl and 
Countess of Dunder, two copies > &c. 
&c.! A subscription book, we know, 
is even more likely to be dull than 
a thanksgiving sermon, preached by 
the city chaplain, and published at 
the request of the court of alder- 
men! Until the Peers propose an act 
of parliament to compel poorand able- 
bodied men to write poetry, we know 
of no claim that. persons of this de- 
scription, who have engaged in such 
labour, can possibly be said to pos- 
sess on the nobility and gentry for a 
remuneration of their losses, should 
their enterprize prove unproductive. 
So tyrannical a law, thank God, has 
not yet been even hinted at: we are 
yet left free to talk and write. prose, 
and to work for our bread :—an affec- 
tionate father may still regard. his 
tender offspring, boys as well as girls, 
with his heart unembittered. by the 
idea, that they are liable, on growing 
up, to be pressed for poets, or ballotted 
to serve in supplying their. parish’s 
contingent of rhyme. All, therefore, 
he has to do is, to teach them indus- 
trious*habits, and some useful trade ; 
to cultivate their good sense, repress 
their vanity, expose to them the folly 
of overweening pretension, wherever 
it is apparent,—and then he may lie 
down and die, with a mind undisturb- 
ed by the backwardness of rich men 
to pension poor poets. Having so 
acted by his children, he may reason- 
ably trust, that, under the blessing of 
Providence, if any of them take to the 
perilous avocation of versifying, it 
will be honourably to win the “ fair 
guerdon,” which it is their ambition 
to enjoy,—or magnanimously to re- 
sign the attempt—for surely there is 
no claim on charity in failure, where 
vieither the plea of necessity, nor 
utility, can be urged as an apology for 
perseverance. 
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AMERICA, AN EPISTLE IN VERSE$ WITH OTHER POEMS. 


We forget how long ~ this ‘small 
tome has remained in'our limbo: yet 
that there are things in it entitling it 
to a. civil reception, will, we think, 
be admitted by all who shall read 
the following lines, that occur early 
in, the epistle, descriptive of our 
author’s voyage. 


Tis a dull life, when, day succeeding day, 
Before us lies a dark and watery way: 
The spirit sinks in languor, when the eye 
Has gaz’d for weeks upon the sea and sky ; 
And the frail bark that bears us, seems a 

lone 
And trembling object in a world unknown ; 
And though, at times, with conquer’d dan- 
ger’s pride, 
Our bosoms swell as o’er the waves we ride, 
Watching the gleaming billow, or the sail 
That spreads in silvery whiteness to the 
gale ; 
Still there’s a drowsy sameness, and we feel 
Its deep oppression 0’er existence steal ; 
And the heart leaps,—when bursts the cry 
of—‘* Lanp!” 
Tho’ barren rock it prove, or burning sand. 


_The first appearance, too, of the 
deseried land.is happily and. pictu- 
resquely described :— 


It. from the’ glittering ocean seems to rise, 
Like thin dark clouds, that hang: in even- 
ing skies. 

Some of the peculiarities of Ame- 
rican scenery; are powerfully convey- 
ed to the imagination in the following 
lines,—which bring with them a sense 
of dreary vastness. 


Here scarce an object meets the wearied eye, 

But the tall pine’s dark uniformity: 

Or, o’er.the stagnant river’s turbid tide, 

The swamp’s dull yellow, spreading, flat, 
and ‘wide ; 

While, ever and anon, abruptly spring 

Lhe carrion vultures upon heavy wing. 


These same American vultures are 
very different creatures from the 
<< spirits of the spot,’ the eagles of 
Parnassus, celebrated by Lord Byron 
in a stanza of glorious inspiration. 
The following note lets us into the 
history and habits of the former, and 
by no means increases our respect for 
them, though they form a privileged 
class in the United States. The go- 
vernment of Lisbon has shown a si- 
milar solicitude for the safety of curs 
—also on the principle of cleanliness,— 
which, as im these. countries. prac- 
tised, can scarcely be called a virtue 
next to godliness, 
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The turkey-buzzards, a species of vul- 
ture, are the native and unpaid scavengers 
of these climates. ‘ Their principal food is 
carrion; of which, and similar offensive 
matter, they clear the streets and neigh- 
bourhood of the cities; and to kill them is 
made punishable by a heavy fine. ‘¢ Their 
custom,” says Catesby, ‘‘is to roost many 
of them together, on tall dead pine or cy- 
press trees, and in the morning they con- 
tinue several hours with their wings spread 
open, that the air, as I believe, may have 
the greater influence to purify their filthy 
carcases.”” 


The “ classic Ashley” struck us as 
an unexpected addition to the cata- 
logue of classical rivers:—it is a 
phrase “in great use,” we are told, 
** with the orators and poets of Ca- 
rolina,”—who are, surely, excellent 
authorities in such matters; and a 
classic river in Carolina is something 
worth having. The origin of. the 
epithet, however, displays an inge- 
nuity and felicity of association, 
which could not, we think, be paral- 
leled out of America. It seems that 
near to the river Ashley runs the ri- 
ver Cooper—and Ashley Cooper, our 
readers know, was the name of the 
noble author of the“ Characteristics”! 
Hence, classic Ashley, and, with 
equal right, classic Cooper,—which 
distinctions are calculated to make us 
proud, not only of Lord Shaftsbury, 
but of our own famous surgeon, Mr. 
A. Cooper, who ought to amputate 
American legs gratis, as_a_ small re- 
turn for this illustration of his chris- 
tian and sur-names. 

The author of the Epistle speaks 
of Washington as a city— 


In promise splendid and in prospect great, 

Whose Presidential palaces are placed, 

Midst tangled brushwood and unlevelled 
waste.— 


The noisy Congress, we learn, was 
not sitting when he visited: this still 
unfinished . seat, of legislation,—and 
he congratulates himself on his conse- 
quent escape from the terrors of a Mr. 
Williams, who has a culpable habit 
of meddling with Jupiter’s ‘thunder- 
bolts, in his speeches. They call 
him, it seems, the scarlet artillery- 
man, from a famous’ wish’ of his— 
‘for the red artillery cf heaven to 
drive the fast anchored isle from her 
moorings !.”’. * Nothing. but: thunder” 


-with this »“ pelting,: petty officer,” 


who did not:emit, however, a single 
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rumble within our author's hearing, 
while he was at Washington :— 

But all was silent, and Potomac’s stream 

Shone sweetly in the evening’s: fading 
gleam, 

And as the: mind on Nature’s grandeur 
dwelt, 

Man’s faults were pardoned, and his crimes 
unfelt. 


We like very much the passage in 
which the founder of the Pensylva- 
nian State is alluded to. 

And wand’ring where the Elm still 

spreads its shade, 
Beneath whose boughs thy covenants were 
made, 

{ praise thee where 
around, 
peace 
ground 5 
Where, aw’d by kindness, warriors cast 


natives throng’d 


While and virtue sanctified the 


aside 

Their quiver’d strength, their fierceness, 

and their pride ; 

And the pale settler, as he gaz’d on thee, 

Beheld the Patriarch that had made him 
free. 

The writer of this little volume is 
extremely happy in occasional lines, 
though it would be too much to say, 
that he keeps up,_throughout the 
whole of his composition, a decidedly 
vigorous and masterly strain of poe- 
try. He is evidently unable to do 
this ;—but it is quite as evident, that 
he is a person of fine qualities of 
mind, of quick perceptions, and a 
ready sensibility,—and these lead 
him often to express himself with a 
felicity that could not easily be sur- 
passed. For instance, when he pe- 
netrates to the wilder and more soli- 
tary parts of the country, to which 
his Epistle refers, we have the fol- 
lowing touch :— 


+ 
1 
i 


o’er the gloomy wood and rocky 


j 1] 


ii desolation seems to-dwell.— 


Here, he continues,— 
the eye for countless leagues may 
wae 
LOosb 

On wilds, where yet no human’ foot: hath 
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Nor the red savage trodden in the chace ; 

Nor aught but Nature's changes left a 
trace. 

The last line is’ particularly good, 
as conveying both that utter absence 
of human agency, and ‘picturesque, 
and ever-moving variety, which cha- 
racterize the seats of Nature’s.sub- 
limest power, and cause them to 
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exercise so irresistible a charm on the 
mind of. the observer... Our, author 
does. not seem,to,have been impress- 
ed with, very, favourable opimions; of 
America; yet he cannot. fairly be 
charged. with. writing illiberally of 
her society and institutions. He says 
of himself—‘* no one is more sensible 
of all the inhabitants of that great 
country have achieved, and all they 
are capable of accomplishing ; and, 
in noticing their‘errors or vices, I 
have had neither personal nornational 
prejudices to gratify.” This, we have 
no doubt, he believes to be the fact ; 
—but did not distance lend en< 
chantment to the view” of his na~ 
tive land, when he looked back upon 
her from across the Atlantic? And 
has strict justice been rendered’ to 
America in the passages where the 
two are contrasted? We put these 
questions for consideration,—rather 
than as prepared to answer them 
unfavourably for the author’s judg- 
ment. His concluding address. to 
England is animated—and we think 
there is no inordinate degree of pre~ 
sumption manifested in the following 
prophecy :— 


Thy name shall live amidst the waste of 


time, 

Shall o’er the wreck of nations rise sub- 
lime ; 

And—like the sun, its evening radiance 
past— 


On other realms thy glorious light be cast. 


Our sun,. therefore; it seems, must 
set 
For Time, the tyrant is omnipotent s 
And all that long hath aw’d,.or charm’d, 

may. seem 
Faint as the memory of a distant dream. 


The following piece, written with 
reference to a very melancholy acci- 
dent, concludes a small collection of 
«* Miscellaneous Verses,” which fol 
lows the “ America.” 


On the Death of G.C. a Greek, who was 
drowned Oct. 1809. 


O God! how dreadful to the sight— 
Beneath the ocean-wave, 

To see him into endless night 

Plung’d from, the vessel’s giddy height, 
And. have no-pow’r to, save ! 


O God! how piereing to the soul 
Were the cries‘that he utter’d then, 

(While over his head the billows roll, 

And the angry winds of Winter howl) 
For the help of his fellow men! 


— 
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Swift from the stern the boat was lower’d, 
~ And launch’d in that boiling wave ; 
And swift the seamen leapt on board— 
But, alas! with the struggles of fear o’er- 
power’d, 
He had sunk to his fathomiless grave ! 
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He came from the land of the mighty dead, 
His grave is the dark-blue deep 5 
Primeval rocks are his. rugged bed,— 
But in Greece shall his funeral tears be 
shed, 
And for him shall her daughters weep ! 


REDWALD; A,TALE OF MONA, AND OTHER POEMS, 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


A small volume, of seventy pages, 
written by a young lady, now under 


age, we are told ;—< the daughter of 


an officer in the army, whose talents 


are devoted to the laudable purpose of 


supporting her family.” This book 
was sent us on the 17th of last July, 
and it has remained unnoticed up to 
our present writing! Really this is 
too bad. Sterne would have been 
able to say something touching, 
and to the purpose, on the various 
circumstances involved in this ac- 
count. He who so beautifully told 
of his own harsh behaviour to the 
mendicant monk,—would have con- 
verted the confession of such neglect, 
as we are chargeable with towards 
Miss Costello, into a pathetic atone- 
ment for the particular offence, and 
an exquisite general lesson on human 
nature and the world’s casualties.— 
He who has. given us the story of 
Lefebre and his son, would have 
made a picture, not less vivid and 
durable, out of the situation of this 
officer’s daughter, under age, writing 
poems for her | family’s support! The 
friend—or perhaps the printer, trans- 
mitting a copy to our Magazine,—the 
expectations thus excited,—and then 
disappointment,—the first, second, 
third, and fourth,—arriving with each 
successive Number—until the Num- 
bers..were no longer looked for, 
and the friendly agent kept silence 
about his recommendation, and the 
young authoress asked no more ques- 
tions on the first of the month— 
of such features and circumstances, 
naturally belonging to the case, he 
would have taken advantage to make 
people cordially hate the Editor of 
the Lonpon Macazine, and feel a 
cordial interest in Miss Costello. Our 
Correspondent Ex1a could do all this 
as well, if not better than Sterne— 
witness his story (in our last) of 
the ‘‘ Young Stork,” who fed. his 
‘* Parent Birds” on purloined fat ;— 


and affecting as that story was—as 
we have had scores of letters, paid 
and unpaid, signifying—we really be- 
lieve he would make still more of the 
Young Poetess, sanguinely concluding 
a bargain with aPrinter at Brentford,* 
in the hope of producing something 
for her family out of her rhymes ; 
and looking to one of the Magazines 
of the day, in the confidence of being 
introduced by its Editor to fame and 
profit! We have mentioned Sterne, 
and we have mentioned Elia, as able 
to do justice to such incidents: to 
these let us add Goldsmith, to make 
a trio, in honour of the history of that 
eventful expedition to the fair, from 
whence the Vicar’s youngest son re= 
turned with a gross of copper-rim< 
med spectacles in shagreen cases—to 
which he had been helped by a gentle- 
man who talked learnedly on the cos 
mogony of. the world, and might 
therefore—who knows—have himself 
been an Editor !—But, alas, We are 
neither Sterne, Elia, nor Goldsmith ; 
and have little art to do, what we 
very much wish—viz. render a ser~ 
vice to Miss Costello—in mitigation 
of her condition,—which we have 
described as it has been described. to 
us,—and sympathizing with her feel~ 
ings, which we guess, from her com- 
positions, to be wounded and melan- 
choly. She seems to be an accomplish- 
ed girl,—for we find her versifying 
from the French and Italian ; and the 
knowledge of these languages, united 
to those powers of mind which the 
little volume before us proves her to 
possess, ought to place her beyond 
the need of applying either to book- 
sellers or editors—who furnish but 
sandy foundations on which to build 
the edifices of young ladies’ hopes. 
Surely, in many private families such 
attainments would be found profit« 
able acquisitions ; and in many, sure= 
ly, there must. be a disposition even 
to contrive an, occasion for employing 


* This little book is printed by and for P. Norburv, Brentford. 
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them.—The poems. are, as might be 
expected, imperfect in themselvés,;— 
and it would not be'very safe;! per- 
haps, to’ declare ‘their augury :-—but 
really were we to apply to’ criticism 
a maxim more commonly enforced on 
charity—namely, to begin at home, 
we should be constrained to confess, 
that We ourselves, who receive from 
our ever-honoured publishers a very 
decent salary for looking to the order 
of the articles in the Magazine, cor- 
recting the proofs, writing the prices- 
current, a part of the poetry, all the 
politics, and much of what is quar- 
relsome in each number,—that Wr 
(we say), must, in conscience, scruple 
to affirm, that our discharge of these 
yultifarious duties, either. demands, 
or displays as much genuine talent as 
Miss Costello’s little work gives evi- 
dence of. Be it remembered, that 
the authoress is not yet of age, and 
that, as she affectingly says of her- 
self{— 
Sorrow has her dismal story told, 
To one who thought not e’er to meet such 
greeting cold! 


Her powers, therefore, have nei- 
ther reached their natural strength,— 
nor have they had the advantage of 
being reared under a forcing system 
of nurture. There is a good deal 
of energetic representation, as well 
as evidence of an amiable but dan- 
gerous susceptibility to melancholy 
impressions, in the following verses 
addressed “to the Sea.’ Few, we 
think, will read them in our pages, 
without becoming interested in the 
young writer,—whose eye, accustom- 
ing itself to dwell on the more solemn 
scenes of’nature, is in correspond- 
ence witha’ heart prone to conjure 
up thei#‘ mournful associations. ‘The 
world’ naturally provides a. suffici- 
ency. of’ trial’for ‘one who is. thus 
constituted ;—and the daughter of an 
officer, who writes poetry for the pur= 
pose of supporting her relations, does 
not ocewpy a peculiarly sheltered si- 
tuation with ‘reference to the ** slings 
and arrows” of fortune: 
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To the Sea. "7 


Oh wide expanse, so awful and sublime £° 
T gaze with wrapt' ard melancholy eye, 

As ’midst the silent sloomof Jonelyeves: 
I mark thy billows slowly rolling bys 


That swelling wave, which wet my ling*ring 


feet, 
Has haply “pass’d o’er many a “woeful 
scene— i 
Has wash’d, perhaps,’ the dismal “wreck’d 
remains i 


Of some tall: bark that grac’d ‘thyisur- 
face green! 


Has heedless pass’d where desp’rate shrieks. 
arose, 
Where sinking beings stretch’d ‘their 
hands in vain ; 
Or stopp’d its course awhile, and swelling 
high, 
Dash’d o’er their forms, and) onward 
rush’d again! 


Beneath its dreadful force perhaps there fell 
The only hope of friends, far—far away t 
There, with them sunk, beneath its direful 
swell 
The last sad glimpse of fleeting pleasure’s 
ray. 


One tender form is present to my view, 
Which vainly struggles ’midst' the rush- 
ing tide, 
Then fades’ from sight, where’ waves ‘on 
waves pursue, 
And bids the deep the dismal story hide! 


Could not a mother’s and_a sister’s sighs 
Join. with the wind, and waft thee to the 


shore ? 
Could not ‘a * helpless orphan” brother's 
cries d 
Melt the hard! fates; and thou returm‘onee 
more ! SUNY. 


No! thou art lost—nor those sad. rites al- 
low’d 
To weep. beside thy flow’r-strewn, mourn 
ful, graye, 
For where the billows sweep’ with moaning 
loud, 
Thy bones are whit’ning low in Ocean’s 
cave’! 


Tho’ stormy séa, thou bidd’st these thoughts 
arise, 
Yet will I linger by thy rocky side : 
Whilst to his’wat’ty bier my fancy flies, 
And views his tomb, altho’°on ‘earth de- 
amy’dd E 


THE MEMOIRS) OF HENRY) HUNTS ESQ. 
voy Wi ritten by himself am dlchester Castle, Somerset. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


We have séén only the ‘three ‘first 
Numbérs’ of* this © patriot’s airto~bis+ 
graphy.:? ‘but imeye are probably “by 
this time ‘out,—and’ it is’ possible we 


may ‘continue our ‘notices? of ithe ses 
ries.A' man itr priser: does not: pos- 
sess the riviable: certainty ‘of being 
listénied to With attention; ‘in the same 
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degrees, the man, who has. just left it 
te be-hanged ;, nevertheless, the ima- 
gination and) sensibility: do| much: in 
favour :of' the 'personowho addresses 
the world out-of-doors from the cool 
shelter of a penitentiary cell, or the 
safe.leisure. ofa. felon’s day-yard. 
Interest seems concentrated in the 
narrative, in proportion.as the situa- 
tion of the narrator is known to be 
confined ; and ‘we are ready, with a 
flexibleand prompt fancy, to give him 
all the advantages that his composi- 
tion can derive, either from coinci- 
dence or. contrast with his present 
circumstances. Jn those passages 
that have any pretensions to pathos— 
as, for instance, where Mr. Hunt re- 
calls the agonies of his school-whip- 
pings—our sympathy associates the 
source of sorrow, dwelt upon by the 
writer, with the “locks, bolts, and 
bars,’ within which the writer dwells; 
—and, on the contrary, when a gaiety 
or asegrace animates or adorns a 
paragraph—as where Mr. Hunt de- 
scribes his battle with his father’s 
under. earter—yvyictory in which pro- 
moted him from driving to holding the 
plough—we heighten the light of the 
past, by a thoughtful reference to the 
shade; whichvenvelopes the present. 
We. turn mentally from the hilarity 
of. the. page to the monotony and 
gloom of the prison,—not as the old 
woman appealed..from, Philip drunk, 
to Philip sober,—but to give.each the 
benefit.of the: other;—thus a forcible 
effect of chiaroscuro is produced on 
the mind, setting-off, and rendering 
impressive, the attitude of the princi- 
pal figure.. Between Mr. Hunt thrash- 
ing the plough-boy, and Mr. Hunt 
under the: protection of an Ichester 
turnkey, the distance is immense, and 
the dissimilarity absolutely startling, 
—yet he must be unworthy of perus- 
ing the Memoirs on, which we are 
proud to comment, who does not feel 
that the glory of the. young. hero 
brings out, touchingly and sublimely, 
the sombre majesty of the martyr’s 
sufferings,--while the sombre majesty 
of the martyr’s sufferings gives an 
intense lustre to the glory: of «the 
young hero. Indeed, after contem- 
plating them thus associated—reci- 
procally giving and taking—illustrat- 
ing;and illustrated—it is. difficult.to 
persuade -one’s self that,there: would 
be much/in either, were it not for the 
other. Mr. Hunt, being a tall, stout 
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fellow, and.from his; youth upward 
(as, appears, from his, Memoirs) in= 
clined to, bullying andinsolence, set 
upon, his father’s plough-boy—whose 
offence,was, that of refusing to re- 
sign the work, which his master had 
confided to him, into the ignorant and 
unpractised hands of his. master’s son: 
against this refusal the latter deemed 
it idle to argue,—more particularly 
as nothing in reason could be. alledg~ 
ed to show its impropriety,—so he be~ 
gan with his fists, beat the lad, and 
gained his point.—W hether we con- 
sider the Manchester magistrates and 
yeomanry in the light of the plough- 
boy, refusing to let Mr. Hunt guide 
the plough which he could not ma~ 
nage, and had no business to claim ; 
or regard them as having given Mr. 
Hunt a taste of his own philosophy— 
behaving to him as he behaved to 
the lad,--setting the rights of strength 
against the rights of men, and giving 
the blow its natural pre-eminence 
over the word—in either way of look- 
ing at this fact, it will equally seem, 
that the knocking-down of the carter 
would have made but a sorry matter 
in print without the locking-up oi the 
philanthropist, — and that the. lock- 
ing-up of the philanthropist isan 
event which could not have been pro- 
perly understood and estimated by 
the public, had it not been preceded 
by the carter’s overthrow. It is thus 
that, in a well-ordered life, the parts 
separately give grace and fitness to 
the whole: that actions prove the 
consistency and integrity of. princi- 
ples; and professions have their surest 
guarantee in conduct. 

So, too, in a cause, how much. of 
its dignity and utility depends, upon 
the cordial adherence, disinterested 
attachment, and frank unanimity of its 
partizans amongst themselves! And, 
in this respect, candour compels us 
to declare, the radicals are lamentably 
defective. If they cannot well agree 
together, how can they expect,man- 
kind to agree with them? If jealousies 
and hatreds cause them to. svarl and 
tear at each other, like tigers shut up 
im one: den,:;who-can be expected to 
join their association? It, would al- 
most be as agreeable’ to make one 


with a,snake;;a.cat, and, an ape, tied, 


up,-together; in..a sack;, as,to.join, the 
radical,..brotherhood of., Hobhouse, 
Cobbett, Hunt, and Watson!) What 
kicking of each other’s shins under 
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the table, what elbow-diggings’ into 
each other’s sides, what rappings of 
each other’s knuckles, what laughing 
in “each other’s faces, amongst this 
fraternity ! Cobbett, it must be’ cons 
fessed,—is the great anarchist, the 
oracle of abuse and dissension ; but 
the others cannot be pronounced 
peace-makers. He usually begins by 
smiting them hard on one cheek, upon 
which they instantly double their fists 
at his, instead of turning to him, as 
they ought to do, the other also. He 
calls John Cam Hobhouse, a “ Shoy- 
Hoy,” and Sir Robert Wilson too, is 
a * Shoy-Hoy,’ and Waithman is 
<a poor creature:”—Sir Francis 
Burdett he has long vilified,—and no 
wonder, for Sir Francis is a gentle- 
man,—a man of honour, and of ta- 
lent, with whom we are happy often 
to differ in opinion, and seldom to 
agree. God forbid that England 
should ever be without a Sir Francis 
Burdett amongst its independent gen- 
try! but we could spare America Mr. 
Cobbett. At present he seems to 
stand alone, like a Martello tower, 
with his one carronade—a_ forty 
pounder—movable in any direction, 
firing away on all sides. 


Like a tall bully, lifts his head, and lies! 


So it'was in France: all the indivi- 
duals of talent, who rose to eminence 
during the reign of terror, were as 
much isolated in their actions and views 
as any absolute tyrant, holding the 
reins of government in his own hands. 
While their hostile professions and 
denunciations were directed against 
parties and persons at a distance from 
them,’ their real hatred, their secret 
machinations of destruction, had ap- 
plication to the men at their side. The 
expression of the look which Robes- 
pierre, aspiring to the dictatorship, 
used to turn on his colleagues and 
associates, was observed to be of a 
far deeper deadliness than that of his 
furious aspect when in conilict« with 
his avowed opponents :— the’ smile 
was surrounded with a livid paleness; 
—the friendly’salutation' was contra- 
dicted ‘bya ferocious’ scowl’. It 
seemed to be’ the ‘first? care of each: 


anarchist’ who ‘signalized himself) to! 
clear the ground nearest! ‘to? his own! 


feethe' did not ‘so much’ mindthins 
ning the hostile crowd infront of him. 
They, with whose. exertions his ear- 
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lier efforts had been:joined+whom: he; 
had recommended! in the most: ful« 
some:terms of disproportionate-praise 
—on whose: personal. virtues he-had 
rested the goodness) of)the icanse+- 
whom he had employed with effect.a- 
gainst his adversaries—they/it was: of 
whom he became most anxious to diss; 
embarrass himself} as:cireumstances 
rendered. competition odious: to; his 
pride, or hurtful-to his views.,:Cob- 
bett’s political history is precisely si« 
milar, and it isnatural thatit should 
be so, for similar causes produce si- 
milar effects. It is in the very nas 
ture of his plans that the associations 
he forms to advance them should be 
but temporary, ceasing, and; turning 
to hostility, at certain stages of their 
progress: — the reason is,»that the 
end of these:plans >is purely )selfish, 
and their means invariably: false— 
of course, therefore, they are incons 
sistent with companionship 'founded 
on any principle of common interest, 
not to insult Mr. Cobbett: by:any: als 
lusion to common honesty.» “Having 
dropped gradually down through the 
whole scale of public characters, from 
Mr. Windham to Henry Hunt; Esq. 
—regularly: defaming «im'orancorous 
language each person’ he: had repre= 
sented as the people’s friend, the na- 
tion’s pride, integrity’s: champion 
we now” find) him ‘addressing: the 
<« lower classes,’ exclusively, withnot:: 
one ally, or auxiliary, or'sponsor; that 
can be named, except: the disinterred 
skeleton’ of: Lom + Ruined This «he 
brought over with ‘him from: America 
as a sort of manifesto,—or rather as 
the banner under which’: he») called 
upon the workmen of theinland coum} 
ties to enlists) ‘Tom: Paine’s»skele-= 
ton, borne by William Cobbettiat the 
head of the labourers and’ journey= 
men! A promising crusade im favour 
of national reform! Rattlmg these 
loathsome remains, he invited the in= 
dustrious poor ‘to subseribe their 
pennies a’piece, to form aniexchequer’ 
to be ‘submitted”.to: his uncontrolled 
and unquestioned: disposal! -But: ‘the 
skeleton has failed: the subseription:: 
has» failed!: ):Siri:Francis ‘is. for ever 
alienated :+in default ofall these ‘then 
Queen has been of ‘considerable: sersi 
vice forthe moment. \:| Mrs Cobbett's« 
virtuous enthusiasm inher eariseshass 
been -its!:owt reward.) Hevhds. traso 
duced herMajesty’s counsel) and! com. 
plimented her Majesty’s beauty! He 
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has‘hinted’ at the treachery: of her le- 
gal/ advisers, and talked enamouredly 
ofthe prettiness of her hand 1) It -hav- 
ing been’ fourid that the skeleton of 
Paine did not take;—the Queen's 
<< opetty little hand” is) tried! At first 
his ‘jealousy was shown ‘more of Mr. 
Brougham; the Queen’s: Attorney- 
General) than of Mr. Denman, her 
Solicitor-General : afterwards, as the 
cause proceeded’ before the House of 
Lords; he was evidently sounding if 
he could not be permitted to belong, 
asit were, to the defence; if daily ad- 
mission ‘to Brandenberg House was 
not'to becompassed ; if he might not 
receive 'a commission in her Majesty's 
service-and if he had succeeded in 
this;; Alderman Wood must have 
given place, and consented to have 
become’Cobbett’s creature, or have 
made'up his mind to be abused in the 
. Register, more even than ever this 
weakest of men has been bepraised by 
its author. With these views, a door 
‘was: at’one time half-way opened for 
the Quéén’s counsel to enter, if they 
chose; into’ the good graces of Mr. 
Cobbett: we heard something of their 
talent, and confidence was expressed 
ins their professional: honour. Still, 
however, Mr. Brougham, as a man 
of:experienced | power and political 
name, who could not very rationally 
be expected to act as junior under an 
importer’ of skeletons, was treated 
with more:reserve and suspicion than 
Mr: Denman,—and the speech of the 
latter,» on opening. the defence, was 
complimented for an honest boldness, 
and eloquence, in a'way to lead the 
reader to infer its superiority over 
that of ‘the former. All this, how- 
ever, ‘bemg done in cunning, has 
been undone in disappointment. Mr. 
Denman, having disowned all con- 
nection, on the part of his royal client, 
with: apostles of mischief, lurking an 
a-corner, meditating a blow at the con= 
stitution,’ has given Mr. Cobbett 
more’ mortal offence than even Mr. 
Brotigham ;—so the Queen’s Solicitor- 
General‘is now declared to bea match 
for lawyer Phillips, the Demosthenes 
of ‘Ireland, in bombast:and bad argu- 
menit;-and the Queen’s Attorney-Ge- 
neral is sharply rebuked for not:summ- 
ing! up the case himself, in spiteof the 
etiquuette:which: claimed ‘the honour 
ofsso doing) tfor.. Mrs Denman.—Mzr, 
Cobbett;: however; whether he writes 
for-or against, isa good ferret; and 
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many of his observations on the 
Queen’s case might have been read 
with advantage by her Majesty's 
counsel... It, of course, suits his pur- 
pose to attribute entirely to their 
neglect all the unsatisfactory omis- 
sions' in the defence: whatever they 
have not probed to the bottom, what- 
ever they have shyly avoided, every 
thing that. still remains subject to 
doubt, to suspicion, to blame, he 
makes no scruple, boldly, and clearly 
to state:he shakes it about as the 
counsel for the bill would de—that is 
to say; if they had his power; he 
shows its force against her Majesty ; 
exposes the insufficiency of the tricks 
or the equivocations by which the 
counsel against the bill attempted to 
get rid of the obvious inferences to be 
drawn from certain facts.—'The peo- 
ple of England cannot be so taken in 
he tells them; they must come to 
positive conclusions against her Ma- 
jesty, unless you satisfactorily explain 
such an occurrence, and.plainly refute 
such an assertion :—and-then he ex- 
claims against their negligence, the 
idleness, their clumsy management, 
as proved in not having effected, all 
this—in having, in short, leit any one 
part of her Majesty's conduct unjus- 
tified, —liable to suspicion even. This 
is most dexterously done by Mr. Cob- 
bett; cleverly contrived in the Queen's 
favour, and cunningly to his own ad- 
vantage. He speaks as if he were 
convinced in his heart that it was per- 
fectly easy to accon?plish all that has 
been left imperfect; he states very 
distinctly how he would have, done xt 
himself, and he would fain, lead, his 
readers to think that nothing but such 
a head and heart as his own were 
wanted to ensure her Majesty a most 
decisive triumph. But the, work cf 
vindication is far easier in the Poli- 
tical Register than it has been found 
in the House of Lords: the case’ in 
the former is mace to roll on, very 
smoothly, when, in the latter, it has 
been. subjected to interruptions, and 
impediments of the most formidable 
description. In his, own, work, Mr. 
Cobbett, has it,all his own way); .but 
the Queen’s counsel had not tre same 
happy ) privilege in , the, Heuse,, of 
Lords..»,Their. witnesses, were | lable 
to .cross+examinations, ;,,,and,,they 
themselves, were: liable, to | interrup- 
tions! and, restraints... . Max. ;Coebbett 
knows all this; and fe® knows wel 
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the:absolute fallacy ofomuch of, what 
he states so positively, so. distinctly, 
with so much appearance of frankness 
and. conviction ;—but her: Majesty is 
with him a substitute for the skeleton, 
and he handles her accordingly. 

We have been drawn into ithis no- 
tice of the Editor of the Political Re- 
gister, by finding him at last totally 
estranged from Henry Hunt, Esq. 
and: finding Henry Hunt, Esq. to- 
tally estranged from him. \Eneas and 

idus Achates are at variance. Not 
that we recollect to have observed any 
open bickering as yet between them ; 
but Cobbett’s general silence, broken 
only by an occasional insinuation re- 
lative to his friend’s compliments to 
the judges, proves his ill-temper to- 
wards the captive; and the captive 
retorts the neglect, just toothing it 
with an intelligible reference to the 
fact of his having been the only orig7- 
nal steady supporter of the principle 
of universal suffrage ; candidly stating, 
however, that Mr. Cobbett acknow- 
ledged his error,in having ever depart- 
ed from the integrity of that prin- 
ciple. 

The exact cause of the sulkiness 
between these two eminent patriots, 
we do not know ; but we apprehend 
that Mr. Cobbett may be offended at 
the'strange liberty Mr. Hunt has ta- 
ken, in prison, of writing his own life. 
This step was itself a declaration that 
he considered himself. equal to Mr. 
Cobbett, which is a declaration that 
Mr. Cobbett never pardons. Mr. 
Cobbett had written, on several occa- 
sions, his own life: just before he at- 

empted the skeleton trick, and while 
nothing better suggested itself, he had 
taken to writing affectionately of his 
wife and children, and minutely of his 
domestic and farming concerns, and 
of his conversations with his Ameri- 
can neighbours, and of the private 
habits of poultry, and pigs, and oxen, 
—and of his son James's sporting, and 
of dumplings and milk. We’ were 
greatly amused and interested’ by 
these publications of his: we thought 
them done with infinite skill, and are 
ready to maintain that they were dis- 
tinguished by a grate, even—homeély 
it is true, but genuine. No maii'ever 


better understood the ‘art’ and “mys! 


tery, of egotism than 'the Editor of the 
Political Register,~s ‘no than sédins 
to understand it less “than'the Editor 
of the Examiner, The former always 
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sympathy ‘when:he speaks ofihimself, 
—the latter neyer fails-toidisgust his 
reader when ‘he! does so »wéwishithe 
author of our Tasir: Dark owould 


take up this: difference -as! aosubject« 


for one of ‘his: Essays++for we cannot 


exactly hit «pon: the: cause of :thisi« 


effect, which is ‘so !obvious) to! ars; 
and are perfectly sure he-could make 
it plain ina very few)sentences| At 
this sort of anatomizing he is wonder- 
fully powerful,—and we often think 
of him when we are puzzled to\ana- 
lyze what we feel with vivacity. (Mr. 
Cobbett’s story of the.drove of oxen 
that frustrated his proud anticipations 
of success ina doubtful experiment 
on a turnip field, or something of the 
sort ; his chronicle of the: progress! of 
reform and philosophy, amongst» his 
American cocks and. hens,: whoogra- 


‘dually acquired. a conviction that 


roosting under cover was, preferable 
to roosting in the open air ;—his pic- 
ture of the sceptical pullet,:regarding 
the steps of the ladder with dubious 
looks, and pausing, for,ay while,)as 
Cesar may be supposed tohave paused 
on the brink of the; Rubicon, at the 
first degree of the ascent 3 ‘his vindi-~ 
cation of the intellect of pigs; too,and 
his lively speaking sketehes:of|Ameri4 
can judges, farmers, and) landladies, 
and of his British visitons; and:Brix 
tish emigrants,—but;; above, alk, -his 
account . of his housekeeper, and of 
his dumplings—these: things jgaveto 
his compositions, at that time, in our 
eyes, a merit almost equal to that .of 
the Scotch Novels! There were fancy, 
imagination, and feeling, in the his- 
tory, as well as observation, shrewd- 
ness, and contrivance. It was all 
about common things, addressed to 
common people, yet done as no com- 
mon hand could.’ A strong dramatic 
interest pervaded the whole series,— 
almost equal to that which’ attaches 
us to Robinson Crusoe. « The account 
of the breakfast given to Mr. Fearon 
was admirable asa piece of writing— 
though, we' ‘dare say, grossly unjust 
to the person ‘celebrated: in that’ ac- 
count: | Occasioiially; too, Mr.o@ob~ 
bett became picturesque, and: almost 
romantic, im his sketches of the: coun- 
try’and the country’s productions. 


He made us feel as’ifiweavere breath=" 
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, Secures ohisscteader’s wattention «ands 


ing with hiin‘a' keen! and! pure‘ atmde!! 


sphere ;‘rising’éarly to:health and in 
dustry ; eating a bason of bread and 
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mill:with him, without» fears ofvafter 
indigestion... ‘The;eunning of the: de- 
sign invallthis; theoquackery and 
falsehoodof the appeal to that strong 
domestic feeling which so peculiarly 
belongs: to: England,: the malevolence 
ofithe personal attacks, and the craft 
andi insincerity) of ‘the professions of 
personalesteem and friendship, were 
certainly to be-seen, by a penetrating 
eye, lying dirtilyvat the bottom of 
this easily flowing current of pleasing 
and: prepossessing description. Still 
these did not:lessen our admiration of 
the ‘thing as an instance of skill, as 
trueto nature, and powerful enough 
toetransport us im imagination to the 
vigorous scenes and robust habits 
that formed the picture given by Mr. 
Cobbett: of his private life. Sincerity 
had long been out of the question in 
considering any thing that came from 
his: pen ;+-and we regarded the com- 
position altogether as we would a 
novel, confining our sympathy to the 
matter written, and not permitting it 
tozextend to the writer. 

Quite as well: done have been his 
various anecdotes of the earlier parts 
of-his life ;:his:sléeping in afield near 
Kew, his being daughed at by the 
present) King, this return to his native 
village: after:‘his’ first:absence ;—and 
better stilkare his sketches of his fa- 
ther ands mother;+-admirable | por- 
traits, touched with feeling, as well as 
delinéated with vigour. Mr. Cobbett 
isconevofthe most extraordinary men 
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ofthisvage ; one of the real geniuses of 
the period | belonging ' to, its history, 
and characteristic of its tendencies. 
He has i certainly: fallen very much 
lately, and weregret to see it: his 
expedients: to” arrest» attention have 
been’ gradually getting» coarser and 
coarser, so that) much of the literary 
charm ‘of his writings ‘Is:gone, or 
going. He excelled greatly in bully- 
ing the populace--in strongly, but un- 
fairly satirizing their natural fail- 
ings, and ridiculing their pretensions 
to interfere with matters above their 
comprehension,—but it does not so 
well become his disposition and man- 
ner to act as bear-leader to them. 
Still, however, even in his present 
degraded state, he retains the signs 
of superior power, and no doubt the 
consciousness of possessing it. He 
may well therefore be provoked at 
the apery of Mr. Hunt—a person al- 
together his inferior, and destitute of 
any distinguishing quality whatever 
—for impudence is now no distinc- 
tions Mr. Hunt’s life is a flat imita- 
tion of Cobbett’s: we see inthe for- 
mer an attempt to reconcile the mi- 
nute detail of common circumstances 
with interest and vivacity,—but it is 
not, as in the latter, a successful one. 
It is very possible, however, that we 
may hereafter notice the numbers, as 
they appear, with a stricter reference 
to: their contents than we have ob- 
served in this article. 


Here we must suspend paying off our Arrears: the balance against us ‘is 


still great 
gether—but we mean in future to 


so much so, that, for the present, we must stop payment alto- 
be very punctual. 


A‘NEWLY DISCOVERED LETTER ON THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


Professor Voigt, the Director of the 
Archives, at Konigsberg, has found 
within. that’ repository, which. is, so 
rich in documents relative to. the, his- 
tory of Germany (particularly during 
the. 14th and 15th. centuries), a letter 
relative :to the: celebrated... Mbaip,,.of 
OrtEans, which, he, has considered 
sufficiently. important to deserye,,the 
attention of the public., The author 
was not only a-contemporary, of, that 
distinguished females but evidently,an 
actor imthe levents of the times ; one 
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who was most probably near the per- 
son of the French King, and—as ap- 
pears, from the letter itself—one who 
had. actually. seen the, Maid. He 
names, himself a,chamberlain, of the 
King jand jone of his council. . The 
letter. was, written. three days subse- 
quent, to the. battle, of Pulay, which 
happened, June 18,,1429, when Tal- 
bot. was taken, prisoner, and the fate 
of Charles.VIH..may be considered as 
haying, been decided :, consequently, 
at the very’ time:.that; Joan was, ac- 
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companying the King’ to” Rheims. 
What renders this paper so much the 
more valuable is, that, hitherto, we 
have been forced to form our judg- 
ment upon the solitary testimony of 
Monstrelet, an eye-witness in the 
suite of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
prejudiced against Joan; while the 
author of the letter in question is evi- 
dently attached to her.* The epistle 
is addressed to some prince, and there 
are good reasons for supposing that 
this personage was’ Francis Sforza, 
Duke of Milan. In the superscription 
it is said, “to the Duke of Mdi,’”— 
which is undoubtedly a contraction of 
Mediolant. The Duke of Orleans, 
then a prisoner at London, is men- 
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tioned as being the nephew of the pers. 


son addressed 5 ‘and’ Philip “Maria; 
Duke of Milan; ‘father'to the Conyort 
of Francis Sforza, had ‘a’ sister who 
was married to Louis of Orleans, and 
who was mother to Charles, Dukeof 
Orleans—consequently the latter may 
be said to have been Sforza’s nephew. 

The letter now discovered, is writ- 
ten in old and ‘vitiated’ German, ‘and 
probably is only a translation from a 
French original.’ It is written on pas 
per in the character commonly ‘used 
during the first half of the 15th cen 
tury. Unforttnately many of ‘the 
words are illegible, owing to which 
the meaning of some sentences ‘is left 
obscure. 


Lo the most illustrious and puissant Prince, the Duke of Madi (Milan): 


My most honoured Lord—I am desirous of making known to your migh« 
tiness, what, and how great events have of late befallen our King and ‘his 
state ; imagining as I do, that some report must have reached your ear, 're- 
specting a Maiden, graciously sent unto us from God, of whose life I pur~ 


pose to narrate briefly to you from her very birth. 
called Domnemi in Ballimet and Bassignato, onthe borders: of 


village, 


She was born ina small 


France, and by the river Maas, which there passes through Lothringia» She 


was, as is well known, born of honest and simple. parents: 


In:theonight of 


the’ revelation of the: Lord, at which time folk are wont ‘to call.to mind) with 


joy the works of Christ, did she enter 


of: the place ran to and fro in an ecst 


into this mortal life; and all the:people 
acy of joy, and, not) knowing ‘of the 


birth of the Maiden, inquired of each other what had happened; that'sore 


of. their hearts were so affected with delight: 


Nay, what: was! more,:'the 


cocks seemed to announce these tidings of. gladness, crowing ina strange and. 
unaccustomed sort, and clapping their wings for more than twothoursyiasaf 
to declare prophetically the surprising history of her, who wasthemborn.>/fhe 
child grew up ; and, when it had reached its seventh year,.was, according 
to the custom of the place, sent out to keep sheep ; and of these; not'somuch 


as one was ever missed, 


or devoured by any wild animal:—-whenéyer the 


damsel was within her father’s house, her presence so protected whoever 
chanced to be in the dwelling, that neither the attacks of an enemy;::nor-the 
malice of barbarians, could in any wise harm them: afterwards, when twelve 


years of the Maid’s age were passed, t 


the following sort. 


he first revelation was given to her in 
The Maiden, with a company of other damsels, was 


tending her sheep in a meadow, and was asked by her mates whether she 


would jump for:a: handful of flowers 7 


to the which she assented, and theres 


upon, such was the swiftness of her motions, that the others could not believe 


she trod upon the ground ; 


and at length, one of them exclaimed, “ Johans 


na, I-can see thee fly through the air withoutso much as touching the earth.’ 
Then Johannafor such is the Maiden’s name—having finished herrace,and 
arrived at the end of the meadow in'a frenzied sort, and, as it were; bereft 


of~-sense,—-stopped to recover herself, 


and rest her exhausted: body. -» At this 


moment, there appeared unto her avyouth, who addressed her, saying; Jo«- 


hanna, hasten home ito thy mother, who needeth thyprésence.” She, imax: 


gining it to be her brother; or someone of! ithe neighbours’ sons, hastened 


_* The writer overlooks several récént’ French works, whieh detail very interestingly the!” 
history of Jodtf of Ave,‘and which must be noticed by us'some daywilwgolaw OG os 
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homeward, when her mother, coming out to meether, inquired for what cause 
she came, and wherefore she left: her, sheep—rebuking her thereupon when 
the. Maiden replied, asking, <¢ Hast thou not so commanded me?” to which, 
her mother. returmed “nay !”, Therefore. did she. suppose herself to have 
been deceived, and prepared to return to her companions. But, on a sudden, 
a cloud of brilliant light, came before her eyes, and a voice issued therefrom, 
saying, ‘‘ Johanna, it behoveth thee to proceed another way, and to perform: 
wonderous. works, since thou art she whom the King of Heaven hath chosen 
to, upraise again thy sovereign Charles, now driven out from his possessions 
that thou-shouldst be unto him an aid anda protection. Thou shalt put 
on. male array, and taking arms, shalt become the head. of the war. All 
shall be directed according to thy counsels.’ 

After the voice was heard, the cloud passed away, and the Maid affright- 
ed.at this wonder, giving no credit to what she had heard, was confounded, 
doubting what she ought to believe, and what not: and although similar 
warnings and. revelations were made to the damsel, both by night and by: 
day, not seldom accompanied by signs, she nevertheless said nothing, nor 
discovered her mind to any one, saving her Confessor ; and in this state of 
doubt and perplexity did the Maiden continue during five years. After this, 
upon the Earl of Salisbury coming over from England, these visions and re= 
velations were renewed unto her, and increased : whereupon the mind of the 
damsel was much tormented, and disturbed by anxiety ; and one day, being 
in:the field,.a greater and more evident vision than any of those atoreseens 
manifested itself unto her, saying, “ How long wilt thou tarry ? Wherefore 
dost thou not hasten? aud wherefore dost thou not go now, that the Lord of 
Heaven hath sent thee,—for so long as thou art absent, is France:afflicted— 
her cities are destroyed; her just die; her nobles are slain, her most valua- 
ble:blood is spilled!” Thereat, more encouraged by these admonitions, she 
inquired: of her Contessor— What shall I do, or how shall I do it, when: 
would depart hence? I know not the way, I know not the peopie, I know 
not'the King... None will believe me; all will mock at me, and justly 5 for 
what can sound more foolish than to say to the mighty ones of the land, that 
a Maiden will) once again uplift France, will conduct its armies, and thus: 
re«obtain its former victories? What will provoke more readily to mockery, 
than:to behold: ai Maiden go forth in male attire?” Having said) this, and’ 
miich:more;it:was answered unto her, ‘ It is so that the King of Heaven 
ordais.and commands; therefore, ask not further how it can be done, for 
even’ asitvis. willed of Godin heaven, so cometh it to pass, on earth. Go 
hence unto the next village, the which is named Vauconleurs, and which 
alone ofall those in Champagne is still loyal to its King ; thence willihe con= 
duct’ thee wheresoever thou shalt demand.” Thus therefore did she; and 
after she had given proof of her wondrous power, he, unto whom she came,. 
commanded that she should be conducted to the King, attended by many 
persons ofirank ; and, although they had to pass through the midst of their 
enemies, they did not meet with any opposition, nor suffer any repulse. And 
when they arrived at the castle of Chinon, near Tours, where the Jing at 
that time held himself; it was, by the King’s advice, determined, that she 
should» neither behold the King, nor be herself shown to him» until the: 
third day. Nevertheless, the hearts of all were changed as it were on a sud 
den; and the Maiden was’ straightway admitted. After she alighted from 
her horse, and had been diligently examined by archbishops; bishops, abbots, 
and-learned men, touching her faith, and her behaviour ; the King led her 
into his assembled council, in order that she might there be still more close= 
ly and attentively examined. And, im every respect, was she found to be a 
faithful believer; well grounded im her opinions; and in all points agreeable to 
the:sacraments and ordinances of ‘the church: She was, moreover, diligently: 
examined by divers learned persons of her own sex, by prudent virgins, wi- 
dows, and married women, who wot not to discover in her ought beside a 
discreet female, and one. of goodly fame- Yet was she thus:strictly observed, 
eyed, and watched for. the.space of !six weeks, thatitmightbe seen whether 
any default or change might be manifest in her behaviour ; but she-persisted 
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in her conduct, continually hearing mass, receiving the holy sacrament, and 
daily beseeching the King, with sighing’supplications, that he would suffer 
her either to attack the enemy, or to return to her father’s house. 

And as she had obtained permission; she forthwith entered Orleans for the 
purpose of laying up stores'in that place. Soon afterwards did she assail all 
the surrounding holds of the enemy ; which, notwithstanding. the opinion 
entertained of their strength, she reduced within the space of three days ; 
destroying at the same time not a few of her adversaries ; many of Wwhont 


b 


were made prisoners, while the rest were put to flight, and the town‘ reliéy- 
ed from siege. ‘This being effected, she returned to the King, who came 
forth to meet her, with show of exceeding joyfulness. Then hastened she, 
and caused the King to open a campaign, and commanded preparations to 
be made against the other post of the enemy. No sooner’ was the expedi- 
tion in array, than she laid siege to the village, name Gergeau ; * on the fol- 
lowing morning she gave battle to the exceeding discomfiture of the adver- 
sary: six hundred brave warriors were defeated ; among these the Earl of 
Suffolk and his brother were taken prisoners, but the other brother’ ‘was 
slain. Within three days from the time of this achievement, she attacked 
Mehurs sur Loire, and Baugenci, two strong and well defended towns, ‘and 
took them without loss of time. On the Saturday, which was the 18th day 
of July,+—did she encounter those who were hastening to the assistance 6f 
the English army: the enemy were attacked, and the victory declared itself 
on our side: one thousand five hundred valorous men in arms were slain, one 
thousand made prisoners, and among these were some persons of note, such 
as Karl Talbot, Falstaff, and the son of the Earl of Bedford, besides divers 
others. Yet of ours not three men were found wounded, which we’ deemed 
to be owing to a divine miracle. These. and many more, hath ‘the’ Maiden 
already defeated, and, by the aid of God, will she yet effect still ‘greater 
deeds. The damsel is of a comely figure ; she performeth manly ‘actions, 
speaketh but little, manifesteth great discretion, and in her speech and con- 
versation, hath a delicate voice, like as is wont to be that of 4 woman: She 
eateth but little, tasteth not much of wine. and in the accoutrements of horsés 
and arms, she is... . . + She hath great admiration of soldiers, and ‘those 
of ‘noble rank: much discourse she loveth. nor affecteth not; in , pleasing 
she delighteth greatly: she endureth great moil, and so. patient aiid ‘uns 
wearied is she of bearing armour, that she remaineth Six days Yong, both 
day and night, fully accoutred in mail. The inglish, she affirmeth, have tis 
right to France ; and therefore hath she declared herself to “be sent‘ of God, 
that she may drive out, and overcome them, yet not without giving warming 
aforehand. To the King she showeth all honour, naming him the Beloved of 
God, and the Wonderously Preserved: To your nephew the Duke’ of ‘Or. 
leans, she hath promised a wonderful deliverance, yet hath‘ aforehand ‘de- 
manded of the English who retain him prisoner, to yield him up. 

Illustrious prince, that I may end this account, I affirm that more Won 
drous things have happened than I may discourse of. 

At this present is she in the neighbourhood of Rheims—whither the King 
hastens in order to be anointed and crowned. 

God assist you, illustrious and magnanimous Prince, and my most honour- 
ed Liege! Most submissively do I recommend myself to you ; beseeching 
the Almighty that he would preserve you, and grant a prosperous issue to all 
your wishes.- Written at Biteromis, the 21st day of the month of June. 


Thine humble Servant, 
Percevat, Lorpor BonLAMMLK, 


One ofthe Comicil; and Chamberlain of the King of France, Seneschal ‘6 
the Duke of Orleans; and ‘the King’s knight: 


* Or Jergeau. 

+ 1429. Her birth-day ‘was therefdreson the Grh 6f January, 1402, for at the’ time 
of her death she was 29, and 27 when she cam to the King. 

+ The word in‘the originah MS.\is defaced. 
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TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. I. 


The rural faith sustain— 


These are the themes of sumple sure effect. 


Mucu of the oral wisdom, and of 
the poetry of the early genius of our 
country, have , long ceased to be 
as fugitiyes and vagabonds on_ the 
earth ;. the industry, of man has trea- 
sured a large proportion of them in 
a secure sanctuary,—and it is plea- 
sant to think that such, treasures re- 
main no longer liable to the vicis- 
situdes. which threaten things en- 
trusted to human remembrance. — 
Yet, though they are thus gathered 
together, and adorned, and illustrat- 
ed by the diligence and research of 
learning, something of their ancient 
influence continues to be felt amongst 
us; and it is In no disregard or de- 
rision of learning that we still cling 
with an affectionate remembrance to 
the unwritten reliques of our poetry, 
and the remains of our domestic and 
historical tales. .Erudition has not 
yet achieved a full conquest over the 
ancient empire of oral literature. Re- 
liques of the simpler times of tradi- 
tional tale, and chivalrous Lallad, 
are abundantly visible among the peo- 
ple. of the northern proyinces of Eng- 
land ; and they at present communi- 
cate no small portion of true national 
beauty to. the fixec splendours of 
-~written literature. , While the genius 
of the scholar consented to accept the 
form and hue of its early labours from 
the poetic and historic achievements 
of ancient. times,,and filled Christian 
verse andprose with the dumb gods of 
the heathen,—there flourished a spe- 
cies of rustic, or national oral litera- 
ture, in the shape of song; and bal- 
lad, and tale, which has certainly 
laid the foundations of our present li- 
terary originality and excellence.— 
In our provinces these primitive ef- 
forts of mind still linger—unwilling 
to depart:—they have been long 
since obliterated in the city, and, per- 
haps} ‘among the good péople of) the 
town, they mever secured..more, than 
a transient abode. The character,of 
the city is not of that genuine original 
kind, which would incline its society 
to, receive. and retain, those »simple 
compositions that dwell in the, minds 
and hearts of a pastoral and a rural 


CoLLIns. 


people. While the latter retain much 
of that early singleness of disposition 
which belongs to an unmingled race, 
the former is so smoothed down and 
polished, in the outward and inner 
man, that the original English stamp 
is more than half effaced. The man- 
ners and refinements of a city, toge- 
ther with the ready facilities which 
recorded wit and written learning af- 
ford, abate attachment to the super- 
stitious legends and rude ballads of 
shepherds and ploughmen. ‘The oral 
wisdom, the historical and domestic 
traditions, and the rude, and some- 
times ludicrous, lyric compositions, so 
common to all northern nations, can- 
not be supposed to live and flourish 
among the living martyrs of the day- 
book and ledger. A citizen is a be- 
ing compounded out of our various 
commercial intercourses, and edu- 
cated by mercantile usage ;——and, al 
though infinitely more lively, ready, 
and companionable than his ruder 
brethren of the plough-field and, the 
sheep-fold,he is much less deeply im- 
bued with the rough and original cha- 
racter of an Englishman. It was such 
considerations as these which proba- 
bly extracted that querulous exclam- 
ation from the pious poet:— 

God made the country, but man made the 

town. 

The language too of the people of 
the country differs from that of the 
city: it is of a more yaried and orl- 
ginal cast ; abounds with poetical ex- 
pressions, and contains a rich stock 
of practical and useful wisdom.. , It 
has a certain shrewd and proverbial 
cast, and an occasional elevation of 
thought, which show that the roller 
of artificial refinement. has) failed to 


_crush the heights down to the hollows 
of the national character. 


In’ old times, and until within 
the remembrance of living persons, 
certain , gifted individuals wandered 
about; the; provinces,. from house to 
house,—shunning the self-sufficient 
mechanics*of the town, and assgc¢iat- 


ing, only, with, farmers aud ;portioners, 


—notonly reciting traditional. ballads, 
and) singing. traditional isongs,! hut 
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also relating portions of national and 
domestic history. By this they earn- 
ed, like the ancient minstrel, “ their 
food and raiment, of which they were 
worthy.’—Their narratives were re- 
lated to audiences unsated as yet with 
literary productions, and who (un- 
like the multitudes who crowd our 
theatres,) assembled with the resolu- 
tion of being pleased. The song and 
the tale resembled that fleeting lite- 
rature “ which not even critics criti- 
cize;’ and the humble authors had 
nothing to dread from the wit or the 
malice of men who live by giving 
opinions on the productions of others. 
While learning communicated with 
mankind through the tardy medium 
of penmanship, the written wisdom 
of the sage was literally a book shut 
and sealed to the bulk of mankind. 
At last the art of printing multiplied 
the treasures of genius, and trans- 
mitted them over the earth :—but 
still it was through the expensive 
means of solid folios, with which the 
poverty of the rustic part of the com- 
munity prohibited all intercourse.— 
Traditional literature still held up its 
head and prevailed, till the fruits of 
the mind, becoming matters of mer- 
chandize, courted the notice of the 
peasantry in an humbler form, and 
the historian and bard of the district 
found his occupation superseded by 
the rapid operation of machinery. 
The representative of the minstrels 
was then compelled to make their 
ancient calling a kind of auxiliary to 
the city bookseller, whose manifold 
productions he assisted in scattering 
over the land, which had long been 
delighted with legend and song. In 
the progress of printing a new swarm 
of literary labourers arose, and gra- 
tified by productions natural or un- 
natural, the desire of mankind for 
amusement and instruction. During 
the period of manuscript literature, 
men of vast genius alone could e- 
merge from the multitude, and sur- 
mount those obstructions which en- 
compassed the seat of fame. But 
the art of printing let loose a legion 
of inferior spirits, who, forsaking the 
primitive objects of writing —truth 
and delight—began, as a surer and 
more immediate way to profit and 
notice, to minister to the passions 
and vanities of the people. The tur- 
bulence of party literature appeared 
on the earth. “Malice and détraction 


became the hand-maids of the press, 
—and the impurities of politics taint. 
ed the clear and healthy currents of 
literature. A. few master Spirits, it 
is true, redeemed us. from the entire 
influence of this spotted plague, and 
criticism for a. while, like the pro- 
phet’s rod, devoured the illegitimate 
progeny of letters. But criticism 
soon profaned its strength, and for~ 
sook its high calling. ‘Instead of con< 
tinuing a judge it became a partizan, 
and, swelled the clamour, and in- 
flamed the rancour of party bittér< 
ness. It sought rather to crush and 
confound, than to direct and reclaim : 
and for the sake of displaying the 
coxcomberies of wit, and flourishing 
asmart saying, it rebuked and trod 
down genius, and proclaimed war a= 
gainst all ascending talent. No one 
can read the party animosities of our 
two popular critical journals without 
sorrow of heart and confusion of face; 
nor see the mighty difference in their 
opinions on the labours of the hi-~ 
man mind, without feeling pain for 
the weakness of those who propose to 
reform the literature of the age. 

A kind of spurious and artificial Ti< 
terature has thus arisen, which seeks 
the means of existence among the ani- 
mosities of mankind. It has no con- 
nection, or resemblance to the native 
genius of the country ; mental specu- 
lation has forsaken the path of nature, 
and writers exclaim, with the mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy, « D—— 
Nature! she deserves to he kicked.” 
It will be seen, however, on examin< 
ing the labours of our present most 
gifted spirits, that the beauties of 
their most celebrated compositions 
bear a close resemblance to the oral 
national literature, and that their au- 
thors have drawn largely from the 
sure and primitive sources of tradi- 
tion. ‘They have not scrupled to em-~ 
bellish their conceptions with the 
poetic beliefs, and singular and lofty 
superstitions, of the shepherd and the 
husbandman. It is certainly amusing 
to hear accomplished scholars brand, 
as low and vulgar, the pursuits of 
simple times, and the beliefs of the 
peasant. It was. once princely to 
hold the plough; nor was it deeméd 
unbecoming in a princess to wash her 
bridal garments, nor in a hero to pre« 
pare his own dinner. From rustic 
belief and superstition the poet sup- 
plies himself with the noblest mates 
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rials of his high calling ; the machi- 
nery of a,romantic tale is only a per- 
sonification of village creeds. ‘Lhese 
furnish dramatic sublimity to Shak- 
speare, grandeur to Milton, and that 
“supernatural light which shines and 
lightens in the works of the illustri- 
ous warlock of Caledonia. 

Yet, the decay of traditional lite- 
rature, I cannot help. considering as 
a loss: thousands are willing to listen 
to instruction, for an hundred desirous 
to read it; and a multitude of people 
might profit by oral communication, 
who will be too dull or indolent to seek 
information, in seclusion, out of books. 
T cannot help thinking that the Eng- 
lish peasantry possessed as much real 
literary knowledge an hundred years 
ago as they do at present ; and had 
among them as much practical wis- 
dom. The information obtained from 
the present popular literature of the 
lower orders, can add little to the 
joy and comfort of domestic life ; and 
certain it is, that tradition recorded 
more of lofty deeds, that embellish 
public annals, than the regular histo- 
rian. Froissart, the inimitable Frois- 
sart, alone condescends to mingle the 
mighty events which convulse nations, 
with the exploits of single heroes, 
that adorn and illustrate humanity. 
Common history stoops not to ac- 
quaintance with those actions which 
brighten poetry, and gladden the 
heart. As an instance, it may be 
mentioned, that she has failed to 
adorn her page with the name of the 
French hero, so distinguished during 
Thurot’s attack on Carrickfergus.— 
Had traditional literature been then 
in its glory, a gentle and embalming 
light would have been shed around 
him. During the hottest of the bat- 
tle between the French and English 
in Carrickfergus, a child came out to 
play, in the dangerous space between 
the combatants ;—a French soldier 
Jaid down his musket, advanced, took 
up the child, removed it to a place of 
safety, returned, lifted his arms, and 
resumed his duty. And this hero’s 
name is forgotten! How Froissart 
would have rejoiced over this gentle 
and heroic spirit! History lost the 
name of the hero, because it was sud- 
denly called to a speculation on the 
profits of raw hides, and the importa- 
tion of hemp. 

It is the wish of the writer of this 
brief and imperfect account of tradi- 


tional literature, to endeavour still to 
redeem some of its remains. There 
are yet curious portions of tale and 
history, fragments of legendary lore, 
and whole or dismembered ballads 
and songs, thickly scattered about 
the northern provinces of England— 
the land of my maternal ancestors. 
To collect them is a labour, the 
thought of which I have cherished. 
for many years, and to the fulfilment 
of which I come, not without thought 
and preparation. I have preserved 
ina memory particularly tenacious of 
such matters, sundry singular and 
interesting tales, and fragments of 
poems, and I am not without hope of 
reviving the tone of those old narra~ 
tives, which gladdened the hours of 
my early life. To a person educated. 
in a romantic and pastoral country, 
where the gift of song is felt, and the 
voice of the muse acknowledged, and 
where tradition is still full of the 
fame of her ancient chivalry, much 
of what is curious and interesting 
will be presented, and it has been 
the delight of a large portion of a long 
life to seek this kind of oral litera~ 
ture, where it alone is to be found. 
Of those who assisted me in such acts 
of redemption, and who willingly 
poured the streams of their own 
rich memories into the scanty rivulet 
which yet trickled, but did not flow, 
in the region of golden tradition, I 
will gladly give some account. 

It was my particular good fortune 
to acquire, when at school, the friend= 
ship and confidence of a man whose 
name will be long remembered in 
Cumberland ;—Richard Faulder, ma~ 
riner, of Allenbay. His collection of 
native legends was wonderously en-~ 
riched with remarkable stories and 
superstitions, connected with a mari« 
time life. He had gone down when 
a boy, as the language of Scripture 
expresses it,—to witness the wonders 
of the Lord on the deep, and had con~ 
tinued to travel on the unstable ele< 
ment till far advanced in years. He 
had brought legends from all quarters; 
from wherever the wind had filled 
his: sails ; but it was in the dark and 
stormy regions of Norway and Sweden 
that his spirit found the narratives 
most congenial to its disposition, and. 
his tales and ballads certainly savour~ 
ed strongly of the superstitions and. 
beliefs of those nations of Teutons. 
In addition to the circumstances of 
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his life, so highly fayourable for fos- 
tering such’ a: taste; and adding’ to 
such knowledge as I have been de- 
scribing, he had a strong but irregu- 
jar poetic feeling, and ‘could draw 
down beautiful visions of departed 
glory to earth. From every voyage 
he made, he returned to gladden mine 
ear with strange occurrences, which 
had escaped the duller observation of 
his less gifted fellow mariners... To 
the home of Richard Faulder J always 
carried an observant spirit, and, an 
obedient ear ; and neither the length 
of his tales—which the sailors, in their 
maritime language, called Dickon 
Faulder’s long yarns,—nor the fre- 
quency of their repetition—nor. the 
variations which they submitted to, 
ever abated my attention, or lessened 


my appetite for the marvels of the - 


seafaring life. His cottage was built 
on one of those white and romantic 
cliffs, which hang over the sea. of 
Solway, and it still remains as a sea- 
mark to mariners, and is distinguish- 
ed by the native seamen with. the 
name of Dickon Faulder’s nest. It 
was to the cottage nest of this cliff, 
that I climbed in my hours of summer 
leisure, and during the long winter 
evenings, and I could not fail to re- 
mark, that the seaman’s narratives 
suited the complexion and livery of 
the time of year. Those of sum- 
mer were joyous and amusing, full 
of fairy shapes and elfin whims, while 
those of the winter were rough, and 
dark, and terrible, as the tempes- 
tuous season itself. In summer he 
seated himself at the door of his cot- 
tage, gazing constantly seaward, and 
cheered by the approach of a ship— 
the music of the billows, and the 
gladsome “hail” of the passing ma- 
riners. In winter, he retired to an 
interior chamber of his cottage, and 
covering himself witha large mantle 
of thick fur, basked himself before 
the fire:—then, while the waves roll- 
ed on in multitudes against the white 
cliffs, and the wind and sleet beat on 
his abode, adventures crowded thick 
upon his remembrance, and it was 
not without reason that I blessed a 
sudden squall, or a gentle tempest. 
To the various and moving perils 
and adventures of my maritimé friend, 
I was enabled to add many, equally 
curious, which occurred.on land, by 
acquiring the friendship of Gilpin 
Macgowan, a Caledonian, whom the 


misfortunes of the rebellion sof 1745 
had driven to court the:refuge of, the 
interior mountains of Cumberland.— 
This, however, is only the suspicion 
of the peasantry, for the. prudent 
Scotchman ‘never cominitted himself 
by any confession to that extent ; and, 
though he related many curious pars 
ticulars of their incursion into Eng- 
land, and the perils which the High- 
land warriors: personally encountered 
in private forays during the march, he 
avoided the vanity of connecting his 
own name with that ill-starred ad- 
venture. J found. him a tendor of 
flocks among a primitive race of men, 
who inhabit the Keswick moun- 
tains, and whose, sheep and cattle 
roam over a vast extent of moorland 
pasture. He was accounted a skilful 
shepherd, was acquainted with the 
surgery of sheep, and even sometimes 
presumed to recommend medicines for 
the ailments of the human race. I once 
remarked to him, that, unacquainted 
as he seemed to be with the learned 
mysteries of physic, he was likely to 
introduce his patients to their “ last 
Imnen.”—“ And what if I should,” 
said the Caledonian,; with a smile 
half serious and half comic, and con- 
fidential,—* it will be lang afore I 
can avenge the slaughter at Clifton!” 
—I never had the fortune to chance 
upon such a singular mixture of hu- 
man oddity. “He had all the venera- 
tion of a Catholic:antiquary for ruined 
abbeys, and the,reéliques of the old 
religion, and loved the deep pealing 
of the organ, as)intensely and de- 
voutly as he did the music of the 
Highland pipe. ‘Then he was an ad- 
mirer of, and, I am persuaded, once 
a communicant with, a certain wild 
sect of mountain worshippers, called 
Cameronians—and the joy of adoring 
héaven in the open air, and among 
the green pasture mountains, was 
often quoted against the Episcopa- 
lian propensities of the inhabitants of 
Cumberland. He was a fond admir- 
er of civil and religious liberty, and 
delighted to quote the many triumphs 
of the “ sword” and the “ word” in 
Scotland. He admired still more the 
ancient names of the Douglas, and 
the Percy; and, in the cause of Prince 
Charles Stewart, I have been in- 
formed that he fought with great 
courage at Clifton—and escaped from 
the siege of Carlisle——a matter which 
few could boast of. His memory was 
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stored with curious tales of pastoral 
and rural life, and his chief amuse- 
ment, towards the close of his days, 
was to sit and sing fragments of bal- 
lads and songs, as motly and mixed 
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be unacceptable to give a specimen 
now. The following was a ballad 
which he sung sometimes to the Cam- 
brian maidens, as. descriptive of the 
wooing of ancient times :— 


as his opinions. Of these it may not 


MACMORAN S MARY. 
A Scottish Ballad. 


As I came down Dalgonar glen, 

*Mang woodlands wild, and waters many, 
A bonnie maiden blessed my e’en, 

Her name was Miles Macmoran’s Mary ! 


<¢ O maid with foot so light and white, 
And clustring locks, as brown’s a berry,— 
And e’en mair bright than yon bright’ning star— 
Wilt thou come wi’ me Macmoran’s Mary ? 


«* The doves moan amorous in my glen, 
On my green mountains bounds the fairy, 
And a thousand swords are bare when I bid— 
Wilt thou come with me Macmoran’s Mary? 


«© Now I would give my bonnie gray steed, 
My plaid, and blade, as brown’s a berry, 

Were I but fifteen miles from the north— 
And alang wi’ me Macmoran’s Mary!” 


The maid blushed red, and the maid looked down, 
As the lily looks in lone Glenarie, 

While I leaped down from my bonnie gray steed— 
«© Oh come wi’ me Macmoran’s Mary! ” 


O out then spoke a silly old man— 
And O but he spoke wonderous saucy ;— 
‘ Ye may steal away my cows and my ewes, 
But steal nae away my ae sweet lassie !” 


I mounted her on a milk white steed, 
And away it flew, as fleet’s a fairy— 

And I rode over hills and through grassy glens, 
Away and away wi Macmoran’s Mary. 


And we passed swift floods, and spreading woods, 
Passed moorlands brown, and mountains many, 
And came at length to a lonesome glen, 
Where a stream was simmering bright and bonnie : 


Our bridal-bed was the grassy bank, 
Our covering was the breckans bonnie— 
Our bridal light was the round glowing moon, 
Wi ministring stars baith clear and monie. 


«¢ My mansion is this mountain dark, 

My sword’s my kingdom, and I tarry 
Amang Glengomar’s bounding deer— 

Wilt thou be my queen, Macmoran’s Mary?” 


‘<¢ In peril or joy I'll bide with thee, 
In glens and moors and mountains many, 
For love is as true as yon lights aboon,— 
An’ never dies” —quoth my bonnie Mary. 


I wound my silver horn, and lo! 

Squire, page, and dame, came troopmg ready— 
‘¢ O these are mine, and I am thine, 

My kind and sweet and lovely lady!” 
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JT have made no attempt at soften- 
ing the harshness of the rhyme of this 
ancient ballad, or measuring its rude 
lines into more equal quantities. In 
regard to all the poetical communi- 
cations of my friends, I imitated the 
scrupulous fidelity of that prince of 
editors, honest Joseph Ritson, and 
copied them without even hazarding 
those occasional emendations so u- 
sual with compilers. -As it would be 


BESSIE BELL AND 
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unfair to give a_solitary ballad as 
a specimen of the rich ‘and’ varied: 
rhymes, which Ihave been instru- 
mental in recovermg, I shall’ ‘tran- 
scribe another, which T am notalone 
in thinking is the ancient ‘ballad of 
Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, moder- 
nized in its descent, by. means of oral 
communication, from, the days of the 
luckless heroines, 


MARY GRAY. 


A Scottish Ballad. 


O Bessie Bell, and Mary Gray, 
They are two bonnie lasses— 
They have left their beds of driven-down 
To lie *mang new mawn rashes ; 
And they have left the ruddie wine, 
To drink the crystal fountain, | 
And the song of love at gloamin’ fa’, 
For the plover’s from the mountain ! 


Sweet Mary’s breath came like the wind, 
Blowing o’er a bed of roses, 

She sung like the lark to the morning star, 
When the shepherd’s fold uncloses: 

But Bessie’s een were founts o’ love, 
Mang her lint-white ringlets wiling, 

And her looks came, like the May-morn'sun, 
To set the world a smiling! 


Where the moorland burn ’mang the yellow broom, 
Comes bright and gently pouring, 

There I maun roam by the light o’ the moon, 
Those lovely ones adoring: 

And there one sits, and another sings, 
In a bower theeked o'er wi’ rashes— 

«QO, kind love is a lightsome thing 


To two leal-hearted lasses 


22 
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O can I e’er forget yon bower, 
With a’ its fragrant blossom, 
The smiling o’ those lovesome e’en, 
And that white and heaving bosom! 
For sweet’s the joy o’ kind sixteen, 
When the heart leaps warm and warmer, 
At the first touch o’ the lily hand 
Of a mild and beauteous charmer ! 


Nor to my garrulous Caledonian 
alone am I indebted for singular tra- 
ditionary tales, and curious songs il- 
lustrative of departed days. From 
Eleanor Selby, an ancient dame, who 
resided in a cottage that. resembled 
a hermitage, pertaining to the ducal 
castle of Naworth, I obtained much 
important information. She traced: 
her descent from the second son of Sir 
Walter Seleby, who. avas-slain in ar 
incursion by the Scotch ; and she de- 
tested that warlike and predatory 
people as much as she admired the 


Houses of Seleby, Dacre, and How-« 
ard. On every sabbath morn she 
made a pilgrimage to the old Abbey 
of Lanercost, in the romantic vale of 
Naworth, and, kneeling at the eastern 
entrance, offered up a prayer, which 
some supposed regarded the restora« 
tion of the prioty to its ancient splen= 
dou, but which others, with more 
truth perhapss believed to be an in- 
tercession for the repose of her ances- 
tors soul, The mountain ashes and 
wall-flowers, which flourished among 
the ruins, obtained more of her affec« 
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tion than the, parish, church, which 
stood, mean and squalid, in a lonely 
corner of the majestic pile.. I won 
this aged dame’s affection, by a suc- 
cessful. attempt to replace the muti- 
lated font at the altar, and I have 
often. since. blessed. my. instinctive 
love for ruined houses. of worship.— 
Through this I became acquainted 
with many of those Cumbrian tales, 
which gladdened the winter evenings 
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of the peasantry ; and, by the kind- 
ness of, Dame Selby, I shall be able 
to charm, all lovers of true romance, 
with the history of the spectre steeds 
and warriors, who, in 1743, coursed, 
visible to the eyes of Daniel Stricket, 
and John Wren, of Wilton-hall, up 
Soutra-fell—a_ mountain five and 
twenty hundred feet perpendicular ! 


Lammerlea, Cumberland. 


LETTERS OF FOOTE, GARRICK, &e. 


It is with pleasure that we introduce 
to our readers some Letters of Foote 
and Garrick, which have never been 
before made public. These letters 
(independently of such intrinsic inte- 
rest as they may possess,) are agree- 
able, inasmuch as they furnish us with 
an excuse for bringing once more be- 
fore the world two eminent persons, 
the works of one of whom. have been 
too much neglected. 

Foote and Garrick were, each in 
their way, eminent men. Both were 
gentlemen by education; both were 
authors, both actors, both men of 
humour and‘ gaiety, and one a writer 
of the most undoubted wit. They 
lived 


In the high and palmy state of Rome— 
in intimacy with the great spirits of 
their time,—the one dreaded, and 
both caressed. If not the first lights 
of the age, they were certainly con- 
spicuous stars in the literary hemis- 
phere— 


(Sic fratres Helene, lucida sidera,) 


—forming two points of almost as 
bright “a constellation as ever a- 
dorned the world of letters. Their 
period was not remarkable for that 
great poetical splendour, which illu- 
minated the Elizabethan times, (yet 
there. were Thomson and Collins,) 
but the prose of the last age was 
excellent: — And then, there were 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Foote, 
Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Smol- 
lett, Hume, and many others, living 
about town, full of vivacity, and 
learning, and humour, letting their 
wit run over in all societies, to fer- 
tilize the community at large.—We 
have included Reynolds as a prose 
writer,—we may repeat him as an 
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artist, with the inimitable Hogarth: 
they still. stand pre-eminent in the 
history of English art. 

Foore was a clever, thoughtless, 
needy, and prodigal man. He sus- 
tained all the reverses of fortune 
well, rather from an insensibility to 
evil than from any philosophy of spi- 
rit. We do not wish to review his 
life, in which there is much to regret 
as well as to eulogize ;—yet it may 
be said, that (notwithstanding ail 
accusations, ) he seems never to have 
been mean in the midst of distresses, 
nor arrogant in his more prosperous 
hours; but to have risen and sunk 
en the wave of fortune, not only with 
equanimity, but with honour. His 
conduct towards servants, and actors 
placed under his management, (and 
this is no slight praise,) was invaria- 
bly kind, and his generosity in pe~ 
cuniary matters unquestioned. 

His dramatic writings possess a 
caustic and bitter humour ; his cha- 
racters are strikingly sketched, and 
sometimes exceedingly well deve- 
loped: and though many of them 
were copied from individuals, he ge- 
neralized them, while he retained the 
original likeness, in a manner to ren- 
der them palatable to the many, 
while their peculiar pungency was 
relished only by the few. Dr. Jack- 
son, and the Duchess of Kingston, 
are recorded in his dramas, as well 
as in the darker pages of history ; 
and. Dr. Dodd will live in Foote’; 
writings, though he probably ma 
not in, his own. 

Foote was not only a comic writer; 
but a moral satirist. His aim was.at 
the vices as well as at the weaknesses 
of his cotemporaries ; and in his pur- 
suit he was undaunted and unweari- 
ed. He was not to be frightened by 
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high rank, nor, turned; aside by the 
known rancour,of the. person, if he 
thought that his object, was. good, 
The present writers of farce forget 
all this:—or is it that they are too 
weak to do more than wrestle with 
the foibles of stheir fellows ? ° They 
are generally content: with being:ex- 
travagantly comic: they push a joke 
to. the very verge of. decency: or 
meaning : they entrap a passing folly, 
or seize hold of a:manual jest ; but 
they seldom give any character by 
which they can be remembered. We 
speak of this farce as being lively, 
and of Liston killing-us with laughter 
in that; but we do not remind each 
ether (as in the case of Foote,) of par- 
ticular characters with whom we have 
formed acquaintance—we have no- 
thing like Major Sturgeon, or the va- 
liant Mayor of Garret, or Mr. Air- 


castle, or Shift, or Smirk, ‘or ‘Sir: 


Thomas Lofty, or Lady Pentweazle: 
in short, we miss the whole host of 
rogues and blockheads, whom he de- 
lighted to expose. At present we 
recollect the actors only, and not the 
characters which they represented. In 
Hoote’s case the latter are stamped 
en eur minds indelibly, and it is’ for 
this that:he deserves to live. 
But>owe are keeping our readers 
from the letters. T’o such as are not 
acquainted with the history of Foote, 
it will be necessary, in the first place, 
to state, that he was a bon vivant, 
and much caressed for his wit and 
convivial qualities by (what are com- 
monly .called).‘<the great.” Whe- 


ther as, guest.atranother;man’s- house, 
on, performing, the graces of jhospitas; 
lity;at his,own,,,he, was equally de- 
lightful ; and it is recorded to his ho- 
nour, that at home he made no dis- 
tinction between peer and player, but 
showered his vivacity and kind ¢0ed- 
humour ‘on ‘allo! Barly isthe year 
1766, he was ona visitvat the house. 
of Lord Mexborough, accompanied by 
the (then) Duke of-Y ork) Sir Francis’ 
Delaval, and others’; when some! of 
the party, bemg desirous of returning 
a joke upon him who had ‘fluig ‘so 
many on others, ‘drew him’ inf6 # con- 
versation on horsemanship: ‘All peo- 
ple have their foibles, and vanity was 
one of Foote’s’; and: hé °accordingly 
said boldly, that’ ** though’ he gerie* 
rally preferred’ the “luxury ofa posts 
chaise, he could ride ‘as well as’ 10st 
men he ever knew.” \'The eompany; 
wishing’ for evidence of” this,>\recom-= 
mended him to hunt the next days and 
to this ‘he unwisély° consented!° He 
was mounted on ‘a ‘spirited horse bes 
longing to the Duke ‘of York, which; 
not being accustomed; perhaps; ito the 
spur ofa commoiieér) threw the uns 
happy ‘satirist’on the ground, with 
such violence; thati his: les was frac- 
tured in two’ places! Under the' pain 
arising from this accident; thie follows 
ing letters to’ Garrick were writter4+s 
There is nothing remarkable in the 
first, except’ the andlanichdly ‘tone 
which this man of wit and of the 
world seems to-have: beem\reduced to} 
when cast upon a bed of sickness. 
It runs as follows; 


Weak and in anguish as I am, it is impossible for me to resist telling my 
dear Mr. Garrick, by my own hand, how sensibly. 1,am affected -by all the 
kind, humane, friendly things he sent to me by Mr. Bromfield. They do. ho- 
nour to the goodness of your own heart, at the same time that they-are a 
cordial and-a balm to mine. God for ever bless you, dear Sir :, and, asa re- 
ward for your compassionate feelings of the misery of others—may. you 
never be afflicted with any of your own. 


Your,ever obliged and affectionate servant; 


Cannon-park; Tuesday. 


SamoFootnrd. 


I'dare say, my friend’ Holland. felt for’ me.—Dear Sir, thank him ‘in ‘my 
name’; it will be grateful to him from your mouth, for he loves you. 


To, David Garrick, Esq, 


In the second letter there is, a;pun, 
which would not. certainly be now 
considered.as_a joke'of the irst order, 
It is pleasant, however,.to see. that 
Foote is recovering -his spirits, ,and 
that’ Lady Stanhope “was charmed!” 


at Garrick’s, comedy, Eormerly,.as 
we. know,, the fashionables.(male.and 
female)..were, mighty, important, peor 
ple: inthe .world-of literature. » Che 
late, of a_tragedy on comedy jalmost 
rested on the smile or frown of a few 
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of those ‘well-dresséd’ empirics: A’ tion, ‘and’ a*blow from Belinda’s fan 
rap ‘of Sir Plume’s “‘snuffbox’ would would have been considered decisive. 
have ‘turned the current°of'admiras Things‘are ordered differently now. 
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Dear, Sir,4-Before. J; hadthe favour of your’s F had discovered the blunder 
with regard tojmy letter--it is transmitted: to! you by this post. Davis's. 
lettex{ was anoble present indeed ; pray can you conceive -what-he means by 
the necessity he mow,supposes me under of growing speedily rich: If one 
could .suspect-sovgrave,, sententious, and respectable a character, of the vice 
of, punning, Lshouldjimagine his insinuation to be, that now I have but-one 
leg: it won't, be so.easy for me fo run out; but here, perhaps, like Warbur- 
ton.on Shakspeare, Ihave found out a meaning the author never had. 

I. was, ever of opinion; that you would find ithe Bath waters a specific. 
Sir, Francis Delaval, and Lady Stanhope, are particularly happy, that you 
haye.chosen this time ; for, say they, Cannon Park is between the two roads to 
Bath—-Andover, and Newberry—to Bagshot, Basingstoke, Overton, then four 
miles to;Cannon Park, where you dine and lie; then six miles to Newberry, 
and,so.on, I. won't tell.you what my wishes are upon this occasion, nor, 
indeed,. any. body, here, for ever since I have been ill they have refused me 
eyery, one thing that I have liked. I thank you for your comedy. Lady 
Stanhope has; seen.it, and is charmed; but I am determined not to look at a 
line till I am quite out of pain. 

You, will have this letter by Captain Millbank, who is called to town by 
an appointment in Pye’s. squadron for the West Indics. I think Iam some- 
thing. better than. when,I wrote you my last, though I have not heen’ free 
from.-pain. one minute since my cruel misfortune, nor slept a wink without the 
assistance,of laudanum.,., The people below expect to see you om Wednes- 
day. You, must allow. for; and, indeed, almost decypher my letters, but 
them consider, any dear. Sir;,thirty days upon my back, &c. &c.. I assure 
you, itis with great, difficulty (and many shifts | am obliged to make), 1am 
able to .scribble ;at,all.. Little Derrick will give the etiquette of the Bath, 
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and, be exceedingly useful [‘ % 


but-I am quite exhausted, 
God bless. you, Sir, 


Cannon=parh;oM arch 2: 


The next letter was addressed to 
Garrick, after Foote had suffered a 
relapse from the bursting of an artery. 
The most remarkable. fact in it is, 
the sensitiveness which he betrays at 
having his drama of “The Commis- 
sary” abridged ;—yet we are not en- 
tirely without our sympathies, when 
we consider under whose hands he 
was about to suffer. The acting ma- 
nagers of Theatres (even of Theatres 
Royal,), seldom serve much of a lite- 
rary apprenticeship, we believe ; and 
when: a favourite performer talks of 
“‘ abridging” a play “ for his own 
benefit,” we can readily understand, 
that he means to be tender towards 
one character, and not very scrupu- 
lous towards the rest. There is one 
passage in the following letter which 
seems to require a little remark’: it is 
the one where Foote speaks of some 
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epigrams, which Garrick’s “ pious 
pen” had produced, and of his hav- 
ing “ clad” some moral truth, ‘ én 
the true spirit of poetry,’ ,.&e—We 
are sorry to see him, complimenting 
Garrick on his poetry, which was: 
good for but little at any, time, and 
this Foote knew well. . The probabi- 
lity is, that Garrick’s attentions had 
persuaded him to think better of his 
rhymes than they deserved. When 
in full honest health, and unassailed 
by temptations of this sort, Foote 
had rather a different opinion of his 
friend’s poetry ;—for he then said, 
“that poor David’s verses were so 
wretchedly bad, that if he should him- 
self die first, he dreaded the thoughts. 
of his (Garrick’s) composing his epi- 
taph.”—There is a fearful difference 
between this sentiment and the one 
contained in the following letter :-— 
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You receive, my dear Sir, this letter from your poor unfortunate friend, 
cin the same situation'as when I had first the honour of win ‘peor’ 
kindness and humanity'to:me in bed upon my ‘back. 

I was taken up ‘to thank you’for your last ‘favour;/ but bite séaree got 
through a period, when, casting ‘my eye on'the ground,’ I'discovered:avde~ 
luge of blood’; in short, ‘an artery, by what means ‘not even Bromfield can 
guess, unexpectedly burst, and, had it happéned in‘ the night; «vould; most 
probably have drained my veins ‘of every drop; but, thank ‘God, the damage 
is =e aE bleeding has been ‘stopped these four days,‘ and: nity cure es % 

eds as before. 

” We were grievously disappointed at not seeing you in-your way to Baths 
but we shall not so readily forgive (if we happen to be here) your neglecting 
us at your return.—What are bandboxes, servants, or friends~if you shad 
with you twenty joblinwiskeys our house has stomach for them all. 

I saw by the papers, that the ingenious Mr. Smith, the AZsopus of Covent 
Garden, had advertised my piece of the Commissary for his benefit, reduced 
into two acts—I could not help thinking that doing it at all, atithis very 
particular time, was a little unkind, but that lopping my works at'the same 
time that 1 was losing my limbs, was rather inhuman. I have remonstrated 
to Mr. Beard, and ‘T believe with some warmth, intimating, that if»my 
poetical limbs wanted amputation, the professors. of his: house:were’ the 
very last people that I should choose for my surgeons—that I had formerly 
seen them treat some cases of a similar nature so very unskilfully, sthat 
could net help considering them as a pareel of quacks, who impudently 
wanted to impose pr esumption for ability on the public. “As Mr. Beard is, 
I believe, more used to matters of fact than metaphor, I gave'the letters to 
Mr. Bromfield, to whom I have referred our modern ‘Tigellius for the ex- 
planation of any puzzling passage ; indeed this dirty affair flurried meigreat« 

ly, which, at that critical juncture, might have been readily spared. 

You do, my dear Sir, but bare justice to my warm and worthy friends in 
calling them benevolent—one glance of -your penetrating’ eye (why would 
you pass us by) would have instructed you, that there ‘are virtues mow in 
the world which have been Jong supposed to exist only in books :-butithis 

5 not a'time, nor am J-ina condition (if I ever shall) ctostreatithisssubject 
arith tiie force and dignity it deserves. 

I had read and raised an altar to my unknown friend; for the epigrams 
your pious pen had produced. I use that epithet,/ as! it) corresponds : with 
one of your lines, where you have produced one of the first and strongest 
moral principles, clad in the true spirit of poetry, 

Misfortune’s sacred bed. 


The author of that sentiment was the only one that I wanted ‘or wished to 
know—as to all the rest, they neither gave me utieasiness nor excited my 
curiosity.—I supposed some of them to have been my acquaintance from 
Pope’s principle, that each bad poet is as bad a friend. “And now, Sir, Tet 
me say grace to AE beverage, May the tepid streams, administered to 
you by the priestess of the Pump- room, restore you to your friends in’ the 

capital, as vigorous in body as you are in mind—and then, if we are to judge 
by hey last production, your state of health was never more firmly esta- 
blished,— All here join in wishing you and Mrs. Garrick every human haps 
piribsa.s Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely and affectionately, 
Samu. Foote. * 


We'shall give one more:létter from 
our modern ‘Aristophanes, ‘asohe has 
been ealledioy It! is» the: best’ of the 
four, which-we have transcribed; and 
Bears aifair show vof -humoure’) His 


accountiof the apothecaries: of those: 


times IS curious and amusing enou gh: 
He has agproperidreadof: them: We 


know<of'‘an apothecary now: living, 
who administered, in onevyear, to-an 
unhappy friendyof! ours: (then; nather 
aneinyalid) aspwards; of ‘four bundred 
doses of medicine; which your ‘said 
friend, rinchis youngisinplicity, actus 
ally:took.o: If:thisnbeoa system genes 
rally’ pursued, sitiacconnts: Very; satis« 
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factorily: for) these gentlemen, of the 
dancet having) given. over) their, old 
trade of selling candles and. coffee.— 
Foote: is-*“still harping,’ in:the»fol- 
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and .* Poor, Derrick”. (¢ Little Dere 
rick’) as, he before;calls him,) comes 
in again for a-good word. In: the fore 
mer letter we were obliged to, leave 


out a-sentence, which was unpleasant, 
as, far, as regarded. ** Poor Derrick,” 
and some what’ objectionable in itself. 


Jowing- letter; \ on the:abridgement of 
«€¢ The ‘Comthissary ,”), which seems. to 
annoy. himas’ much as his, wound ; 


I think friendship is by somebody emphatically called the balsam of life. 
I honour the author, be he sacred or prophane, since nothing has, I am sure, 
0’ much contributed'to soothe the solitude, and mitigate the anguish of my 
bed of.sickness and of sorrow, as dear Mr. Garrick’s very kind and sympa- 
thizing letters. 

Perhaps I have sustained this fiery trial with a little more fortitude than 
was expected from so equivocal a character ; but, whether from our original 
construction we are furnished with a secret resource of animal spirits, that but 
wait for the occasion to rush to our aid,—or whether “ present fears are less 
ahan horrible imaginings,” I can’t say that I have experienced either much 
dejection:or impatience ; and yet I have gone through operations, that the 
whole world should not bribe me to.see performed on another. Scissars, 
Anives; ‘saws, lancets, and caustics are now grown familiar tome, and as 
to potions—what bushels of bark have I taken! Poets talk of their Dryads 
and Fauns, the fabulous tenants of forests and groves, now J have literally 
swallowed: a wood ; and I don’t suppose but that my inside is as well tanned 
as a buckskin pair of breeches: but that process is now at an end ; my pains 
are abated, my opiates withdrawn, and my wound visibly healing every 
day. ‘The pharmacopals of the neighbouring villages—you know them—L 
make no doubt: but Hampton boasts one at the least—a set of ingenious gen- 
tlemén, who deck themselves as the Heathen mythologists did the goddess 
of Hunting, ‘with triple titles; she, indeed, was Luna m heaven, Diana on 
earth, and Hecate in hell; but they are physicians, surgeons, and: apothe~ 
caries in the:compass of half a score miles: nay, it is great odds, if they are 
contented -with that—you rarely see a row of stumps on a red-rag;. and 
a pewter iporrengeriof ‘blood in a country window, but the shop within can 
furnish you with coffee or calomel, rappee-snuff or rhubarb:—my AEsculapius 
from Newberryhas a tolerable collateral support from vending candles and 
soap: ‘whilst his» Galenical brother, at Overton, depends chiefly on mops, 
brushes}*and: Birmingham ware—but, however, these sons of Apollo, (as 
legitimate, I warrant, as Derrick) flatter me with the hopes of getting to 
town in a fortnight, but I think they are mistaken :—pray when do you turn 
your back on the Bath P 

As to. summer projects, they have never once entered my thoughts ;, the 
short intermissions allotted me from pain, have been all employed, in ace 
knowledging the goodness of those whose humanity, like Mr, Garrick’s, 
has interested.them in the fate of the poor unfortunate Foote—amongst the 
foremost and warmest of which is the gentleman to whose virtues you have 
inscribed an ode. I must see it—on my discretion you may safely rely. .Vor 
sum qualis eram. Calamities of the magnitude that I have sustained are 
powerful preachers, and I think I have not been deaf to their voice. 

Your asking leave to bring Mr. Clutterbuck here is pleasant enough ; it is 
just as if you was to make an apology to an epicure for taking the liberty to 
send him aturtle, or to beg Lady Vane’s pardon for the introduction of a 
young tall rawboned Milesian. ‘So long as I love cheerfulness, good hu= 
mour; and humanity, I shallobe: glad to meet’ that gentleman any: where $ 
happy if itychances to'be-where:the rights: of hospitality ‘call apon me to pay 
him a particular attention.’ Sir)Francis,:‘whto isamnalterably! yours, though 
we were alittle piqued at your passing us by} begs that’ upon this occasion L 
would say ¢all-that you:can suppose.” Mri Beard'sanswer to inine: was-such 
asi you guessed: it: came accompanied by-a letter-from Smith, justi toi let:me 
know, that as toodutting the Commissary, (for that: dithink cis» the phrase; 
anda pretty expressive one too;) :tiothing/s0 remote! from this: thoughts); his 
design was only to sink the two best scenes of the piece. 
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The Duke of York, Lord and Lady Mexborough, &c. &c. have been here 
for three or four days, totally. ignerant, about my unfortunate artery, and 
expecting to find me upon crutches, but they are gone, and I am still in 
bed on my back. To-morrow l have Jeave to'resumesny: great chair, and, 
perhaps, the next day—but leotws fit patientid, quicquid.conrigere nefas. 

Poor Derrick!’ Texpected everyday to’see him, by some of his irascible 
countrymen, sowsed in the neighbouring ‘streata—the only//chance I think 
he has of resembling the'swans of' the Avon. sloz boé 

Sir Francis has conceived’ from your letter) thatiweiare not to see Mrs: 
Garrick, but we all think and hope he is mistaken. Adiéu,Adear Sir ; it is 
lucky for you that I am at the end of my paper, otherwise:} should not tell 


you this hour how sincerely I am 


Cannon Park, Wednesday. 


We have now done with our old 
friend and favourite, Samuel Foote. 
That he was a lively writer, even the 
letters which we have quoted would 
show: he has, however, luckily left 
ample evidence besides. If our re- 
commendation were of any avail at 
the theatres, we would advise: that 
some of the sterling productions of 
Foote be “ got up with appropriate 
music, scenery, and decorations.” — 
Although all the objects of his satire 
are dead, and the names even of 
many forgotten, there are heads ‘still 
in existence, which his caps of fol- 
Jy would fit: his characters have not 
perished with their prototypes: there 
are knaves still in black coats, and 
bullies and blockheads in red:—there 
may be fair creatures also in petti- 
coats (but, be it remembered, we do 
not vouch for this,) who are not en- 
tirely sincere—There may be pa- 
trons of the stamp of Sir Thomas 
Lofty, and Nabobs of the fashion. of 
Sir Matthew Mite. We are even in- 
clined to think that Zachary Fungus 
and Sir Peter Pepperpot are not 
anomalies—and that the purlieus of 
Drury-lane will furnish likenesses of 
Shift and Smirk, and even of honest 
painstaking Mrs. Cole. 

We shall now turn our attention to 
Davin Garrick Esq. actor; author, 
and manager. He presents a:striks 
ing contiast to Foote: inmost: re- 
spects. Asan actor, he was undoubt- 
edly far his-superior: ‘as an:/awthor, 
although he assisted: Colman: im the 
“« Clandestine ;Marriage,’};-he -cannot 
for a moment stand:a comparison. 


He was of asmaller calibre than! 


Your affectionate servant, 
Sam. Foore. 


the other, and had less of the sub- 
stance and more of the frippery of 
authorship: he dressed up his pro- 
logues and epilogues sometimes ra- 
ther smartly ; but they were nothing, 
when placed by the strong charac- 
teristic humour, and nervous satire,. 
of Foote. 

Garrick died worth upwards of one 
hundred thousand pounds, and Foote 
worth—we know not what; but we 
believe, that he died poor.—Foote 
was. a prodigal’ man, and Garrick, 
though he gave great entertainments 
at times, a penurious one. The one, 
as we have before'said, made no dif- 
ference between player and peer, but 
extended his hospitable smiles equal- 
ly to both; the other knew the 
value of a Lord: he considered that 
there were’ steps m‘society, and these 
he ran ‘up and’ down as his occasions 
required.—-They were both vain men; 
and this is almost ‘the only point in 
which they appear to have resem- 
bled each other. Foote’s vanity ex- 
hausted itself in extravagant sallies 
and convivial mirth, and Garrick’s 
evaporated in puffs and private let- 
ters. He seems in fact to have lived 
in the midst‘of “Vanity Fair.” His 
correspondence (with the elder Col- 
man, lately; published,) shows to 
what) tricks he: resorted to sustain 
his, unwieldy, reputation, and how 
ludicrously capprehensive he was of 
the \slightest:: symptom of popular 
contempt: i Garrick may have been 
the! better actorsgindeed he was so; 
but sFoote;was unquestionably the 
greater mans*|) 
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* We shall complete this Article next month, when we shall give one or two letters 
from Garrick (perhaps one or two from the elder Colman and others) and a Theatrical 
Document, which appears to us rather curious. 
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Ou!;had: Tbeenva lowly shepherd,-boy, 


Feeding my flocks upon the cloudy mountains, 
Descending but to leadthem where fresh fountains 
Water the-valleys) with cool rills,—my joy, 

And sole ambition, and serene employ, 

Had-been' to note their strength with frequent telling, 
And live lone Jord of: my high airy dwelling, 

‘Tasting those healthy joys which never cloy iim 

But ’twas my bane in city to be born, 

Where'wealth may show, but worth must hide, its head ; 
Where Vice may waste, and Virtue want, life’s bread ; 
Where golden minds are poor, and live forlorn,— 

And walk in crowds,—and then are most. alone,— 


Living neglected—dying unwept, unknown. C. 
_ adie 
SONNET, 


WRITTEN WHILE TRAVELLING. 
To ———— 


My fellow travellers, as the carriage rolled, 
Slowly or swiftly, on its weary way, 

Had many a jest to crack and thing to say, 

Some quaint, but mostly common-place and, old : 
Once only, did a serious mind, unfold 

Its richer leaves,..where all might read and learn 5 
But from its brightness did they quickly turn, 
As sun-struck owlets turn fromJight away. 

—I, revelling in a long and lovely dream, 
Baffled, the moments which had else fatigued, 
And, aided by sweet Hope and, Memory, leagued 
To do,me at last.a, kindness, caught a gleam 
Brighter than those my fellow men could see. 
Could it be otherwise ?—I thought of thee. 


SONNET. 


Oi! take me hence, unto that favour’d land 

Where Winter never shows his angry face! 

I sicken’here, and can no more withstand 

Its raging winds, that aye seem proud to race 

Bach other through the eternity of space,— 

Their howling raptures scattering dismay, 

Like tigers of thedésert at their play, 

Or fieréer men; when the meek hart:they chase 

There!let me'hide'me in: some'spicy bower, 

Woherefronm the south therair steals warm ‘andmild 

Like the‘soft breathings ofiaesleeping childs 

And let some gentle cheek} onwhicl therrose 

Sits delicately veiled, near mine repose— 

And nought be felt save love’s voluptuous power. 
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ON POPULATION. 


AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE POWER OF INCREASE IN THE NUMBERS OF 
MANKIND, BEING AN ANSWER TO MR. MALTHUS’S ESSAY! ONO THAT 
SUBJECT. BY WM. GODWIN. LONDON} (1820. Dy HK 


Mr. Gopwrn has in this book :ren= 
dered an essential service to political 
science. The appearance of the ce-~ 
lebrated work of Mr. Malthus formed 
a new era in political philosophy: Up 
to that period, modern legislators and 
politicians never seem to have dread- 
ed the possibility of: a too rapid in- 
crease of population. Speculative 
men, who looked back to a period 
when the whole earth was inhabited 
by a single pair, might also look for- 
ward to an extremely distant period, 
when the earth should be so com- 
pletely filled with inhabitants as to be 
able to contain no more: but this was 
so remote an evil, that practical poli- 
ticlans Were no more alarmed. with 
it, than the present inhabitants of 
England are alarmed with the possi- 
bility of the whole of the coal of the 
country being, some time or other, ex- 
hausted. So far from conceiving that 
population could increase beyond the 
means of subsistence, it was always 
supposed that an increase of popula- 
tion was synonymous with an increase 
of prosperity, and the great object of 
most governments. was to increase the 
number of their inhabitants by all'pos- 
sible means. 

Mr. Malthus, -from certain hypo- 
thetical calculations, which he can- 
ceived were confirmed by the Popu- 
lation Returns of North America, 
drew the conclusion, that « popula~ 
tion, where it is unchecked, goes on 
doubling itself every twenty-five years, 
or increases ina geometrical ratio 3” 
while the means of subsistence, un- 
der circumstances the most favour- 
able to human industry, “ could not 
possibly he made to increase faster than 
in an arithmetical ratio,’ that is, every 
twenty-five years’ food would: be in= 
creased by a-quantity equal. to: what 
iS-at present produced. Thus«+ 

Population, 1, 2:4. 8.16 »32y &es 

Subsistence, 4218s 4). 5s 165)/8ees 

Though the doctrine of the ariths 
metical sratio:in the:increase:of ‘food, 
4S opposed to the geometricalctratio 
assumed: for: the increase jofipopiil- 


lation, has:often been: made'the subs: 
ject of ‘animadversion, andy even of: 


ridicule,—-yet the possibility of aipos 
pulation doubling itselfievery twenty« 
five years, if}free fromoiallscheck; 
has been adoptedoby: Messrs. Ricardoy 
Mul, Say—im: short ‘bysevery econo- 
mical writer: of ‘any-eminence im this 
country and the continent. -No: pro« 
position in Euclid: was: considered: as 
more clearly proved. than this part of 
Mr. Malthus’s system. 

The logical inconsistency» of Mr. 
Malthus, in taking from the: United 
States of America, the. proof of ithe 
doctrine that population ;can goon 
doubling itself. every twenty-five 
years, yet limiting the possible in« 
crease of food to an arithmetical ra 
tio, while the same country that afm 
forded evidence of this.increase of po 
pulation, furnished also the proof that 
food had. been, obtained in the same 
ratio,—is so obvious as to force ‘itself 
on the attention of every,person|of the 
least discernment: Ifthe, population 
of America has-gone! on doubling: it~ 
self every twenty-five years for some 
time, and shall continue:so to! double 
itself for a long period: to -come;i the 
food for that population has; been,-and 
must contimue to:be}ipreviously pros) 
cured. In a country with abundatice 
of unoccupied land;!food:may: contix 
nue to be raised. ingreater quantity 
than is necessary for, the:supply of }a 
population increasedin the geometri« 
cal ratio; and in a:country, of which 
all the land is occupied, it. is. fantasti- 
cal to state any precise ratio at which 
food can be increased. 

But the other part of Mr. Malthus’s 
doctrine presents greater difficulties. 

The foundations: for Mr. Malthus’s 
hypothesis are 

1. Some:loose ‘observations of Dr. 
Franklin, and Dr.Styles, respecting 
the fecundity»of women in America : 

2. An opinion of Sir W illiam Petty; 
who, assuming that. women, between 
fifteen | and. forty-four :years) of age, 
may: bear childrenevery two! years,-— 
and ndeducting,-a certain per centage 
for sickness, abortions;«and: barrens: 
ness,oinfers;|that:a; population may: 
double: itself everysten:yearsit2205 

8. A computation -of Euler, founda) 
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ed on the following arbitrary suppo- 
sitions: “if in any country there are 
100,000 persons living, and the annu- 
al. mortality is. one.-in, thirty-six,— 
then,supposmg, the, annual propor= 
tion of deaths to births to be various- 
ly, as 10 to 11, 10 to 12, and so on, 
upto as 10'to 30,;; what will be the 
number! ofpersons who will yearly 
be added ‘tothe society ; and what 
willbe the number of years required 
for the original 100,000 persons to be- 
come 200,000 ?”—Euler’s answer is, 
<*that the period of doubling on the 
first supposition would be 250 years ; 
and on the last, would be twelve years 
and four-fifths.” 

4. The American Censuses. 

It ‘certainly argues very little for 
the industry of the present age, that, 
fronvthe appearance of Mr. Malthus’s 
work up to the present day, Mr. God- 
win -is the only person who has 
thought fit to inquire, whether the 
hypothetical ratio of increase of Mr. 
Malthus: is reconcileable with the 
laws ‘of nature, and whether ‘the 
American returns do, or do not, afford 
a confirmation of this hypothesis. 

The hypothesis of SirWilliam Petty, 
supposes every female to be capable of 
bearing twelve children. The tables 
which theindefatigable Stismilch col- 
lected, for various periods, from an 
infinite ‘number of places in different 
parts of Europe, and which all exhi- 
bited a°very different result, might 
well have led'toa doubt of the sound- 
ness of thishypothesis. Stismilch was 
enabled to affirm with certainty, that, 
in the numberof children born of each 
marriage; ‘no one country of Europe 
differs"perceptibly from another, and 
the proportion is the'same in villages, 

_ and the open country; as in towns and 
cities.’ The average was only four 
children to each marriage. 

In ascertaining the rate at which a 
population can increase without im- 
migration, the first stage im'the in- 
quiry is to ascertain the laws of pro- 
ductiveness in women. 

Mr. Godwin very properly remarks, 
that’ “tables of ‘population for any 
very limited period, which do not dis- 
tinguish the sexes, and the different 
ages, of the inhabitants ofa country, 
are absolutely of no use in:determin- 
ing the question of the power, “gene 
rally, or in! any’ particular\case,’ of 


progressive increase’ in’ the» numbers” 


of. mankind.’ ‘The two enumerations, 


fal 
pel 
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therefore, which were made of the 
people.of, Great Britain, in 1801 and 
1811, are merely so much labour 
thrown away.” 

In. Sweden, however, an account, 
attending to all the above distinc 
tions, has been taken, from three 
years to three years, from 1751 ‘to 
1775,—and from five ‘years to five 
years, from 1775 to the present time. 

The period during ‘which women, 
in temperate climates, are supposed 
capable of bearing children,—is from 
twenty to forty-five years of age—— 
In warmer climates they begin to 
bear sooner, and leave off bearing 
sooner. Marriage at an earlier age 
than twenty, in our part of the world, 
is always allowed to be unfavourable, 
rather than favourable, to the pro- 
duction of a numerous offspring. It 
appears from the Swedish tables, 
that, one year with another, the num< 
ber of women who marry in Swe- 
den, nearly corresponds with that 
of the number of women who arrive 
at the age of twenty,—consequently, 
that almost all the women of Sweden 
marry at some time of their lives. 
The number of females becoming 
marriageable for 1757, 1760, and 
1763, was for instance 62,720, and. 
the number-of marriages for the same 
period 63,109. 

This correspondence proves, at the 
same time, that the females marry m 
Sweden at an early age, because 
otherwise, agreeably to the laws of 
mortality, every year later than twen« 
ty, must, in a certain proportion, di- 
minish the number marrying’ as com= 
pared with the. number attaining 
twenty. 

The Swedish enumerations were 
found by Siismilch, to give the same 
result of children to a marriage with 
the enumerations of every other coun< 
try. The number of births to a mar- 
riage, taken upon an average, does 
not (as we have already said), exceed 
the proportion of four to one.\ There 
is, therefore, no ground for supposing 
that, wnder any circumstances, Hus 
ropean women can bear; one with ano< 
ther, twelve children ; but on the con~ 
trary it may be affirmed, that the fé-= 
males: of ‘this quarter of the world 
cannot on-an- average ‘produce more 
than four» : 

The;néxt point to belascertainediis 
the lawrofsimortality! Jt dsewelliob- 
served» by) Mr. “Godwin, that twhen 
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onde: “ we’ have ascertained thé fair 
proportion of ‘births to marriages, in 
any community, we have a just ¢ri- 
terion by which to judge’ of the in- 
crease or otherwise of ‘mankind ‘in 
that: community. ~— Children ‘in “Eu- 
rope are’ not smuggled out “of the 
world, as Mr. Malthus’s theory would 
require us to suppose. Give me the 
number of births annually, or other- 
wise, in any country, and I have the 
means of ascertaining, among civil- 
ized nations, how, in what propor- 
tions, and at what periods, they die. 
There is nothing mystical in this. It 
is in vain that the author of the Es- 
say on Population offers me his vice 
and misery killing their millions of 
whom no account is taken, and who 
perish we know not how. I say an 
account is taken of all.” * 

Mr. Godwin has not attempted to 
construct a table exhibiting the rate 
of mortality in the different countries 
of Europe, from the existing data. In 
the Swedish tables, we have a digest- 
ed abstract of the numbers that die, 
and the ages at which they die. Siis- 
milch gives a rate of mortality for the 
country, for small towns, for large 
towns, and for whole provinces. He 
makes the rate of mortality for the 
country as one to forty, and for whole 
provinces as one to thirty-six. The 
dists obtained from different countries, 
exhibit nearly the same results, on 
an average of years, both in the pro- 
portion which the deaths bear to the 
births, and the numbers that die at 
Various ages. 

It appears then that the births and 
deaths of a country are subject to 
something like fixed laws. The ex- 
cess of the births over the deaths 
gives us the rate at which a popula- 
tion increases. 

Siismilch, from a variety of data, 
gives the proportion in which the 
births, in favourable years in Europe, 
exceed the deaths, as twelve or thir- 
teen to ten. If we take the highest 
number, thirteen, the population of a 
country, if no calamity should visit 
it, may be doubled in between eighty~ 
three and eighty-four years. Sweden, 
a country from which there’ is little 


emigration, and into which there is'2g 
little immigration, acttially in¢reased: 
its population, ‘between °17$4° ‘and 
1805, from 2,229,611 to 3,390,647. Gr 
nearly one half.’ In Russia; which; 
however, receives Colonies, it G8 ess 
timated that the population has Keén 
increasing at‘about the ‘highest ratio. 


assigned by Stisnilch.' 7°! VOUS ad 

Have we any reason for believing 
that population, uriaided by immigra~ 
tion, has increased more rapidly in the 
United States ? | : 

From the only documents we’ yet 
possess respecting the population. ef 
the United States, it appears that' the 
number of hirths to a marriage is the 
same there as in Europe. Thereis 2 
paper in the third volume ‘of’ thé 
Transactions of the American’ Philos 
sophical Society, by a Mr. Barton; 
which gives the proportion of births 
to marriages in the parish of Hing- 
ham, in the State of Massachusets, 
for fifty-four ‘years. The’ résult is 
four and a fraction. “Mr: Godwitt ob= 
tained, from a Mr. Bevan, ‘reports of 
the marriages and ‘births‘in Ports! 
mouth, the capital of New’ Hamp-~ 
shire, for six years, from’ 1804 to 1809’; 
and in Philadelphia “‘for' 6né yeay. 
The average of the six years was four 
and a fraction'‘to’ a’ matriagé: ‘’ The 
great town of Philadelphia yielded’ a 
return of fewer? than three:té 4 nar 
riage.t cages 

If the marriages in Ameri¢a are not 
more productive than in Europe; wé 
can hardly suppose’ that 'the raortality 
will be less. No precise data for de- 
termining the law of mortality itr the 
United States “have ‘yet’ beet given: 
From the concurrent testitiony, how-= 
ever, of all writers,’ it appears that 
the climate is less healthy than that 
of any part of Europe. © Consump- 
tion is there much more’ frequént. 
Mr. Warden, in his Statisti¢al’ Ac- 
count, states, that at Portsmouth, ia 
New Hampshire, one fifth ‘of’ the 
cases in the bill of mortality is con- 
sumption. In New York, consump- 
tion constituted one fourth ‘of the dis- 
eases of 1802, and nearly one fifth of 
1803, 1804, and 1805. —Dysentery is 
also very prevalent,—and'a great pro- 


* In most civilized countries some Nort of register is kept of births, marriages, ‘and 
deaths. Bnguiny concerning Populition, p. 34. 

“ho Tt.may ‘be observed here, ‘that Mr. Malthus’s theory rests'on the. supposition” of 
Mgt births to. marriage being! the average numiber. 
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portion.of the, children: are cut off -by 
it... The yellow, fever frequently falls 
little short of the plague im its ravages. 
America,is-also, scourged with, inter- 
mittent feyers,,and the other diseases 
of swampy, .and newly: settled. coyn- 
tries; ; 
We now, come.to the estimates and 
population returns for North America, 
Mr. Pitkin, in, his, Statistical, View 
of the United States, gives.an estimate 
foe tuk IO Ae ass pst ytere 1,046,000 
The Census of 17904. 3,929,326 
. The Census of 1800,.. 5,309,758 
. The.Census of 1810.....7,239,903 
With respect to the estimate. for 
1749, it may be remarked in passing, 
that Mr. Pitkin takes in ‘‘ the whole 
white population ;” and Dr. Franklin 
makes the number of “English souls,” 
in 1731, amount to upwards of one 
million. 
~ But passing on to the returns for 
1800 and 1810, it is evident, from an 
inspection of them, that. the increase 
cannot.be ascribed to native propa- 
gation. An admirable light is thrown 
on. this subject by Mr. David, Booth, 
in an. ingenious dissertation on the ra- 
tios of increase of population, which 
Mr. Godwin has incorporated in this 
work. 2p 
«<.When. enumerations,” says. Mr. 
Booth;.“ are, taken every ten years, it 
is, obvious,.exclusive of immigration, 
that, in any particular census,. the 
persons living, above ten years.of age 
must haye.all existed inthe census im- 
mediately preceding.” .Now.the white 
population of 1800 ,was 4,305,971. 
These, in:ten years,,would be dimi- 
nished, bya fourth under the most fa- 
vourable laws.of mortality that have 
et: been. observed... 1t,is very im- 
probable, that, more than 3,200,000 
would have been alive in 1810, for, 
—whatever, proportion the births, of 
that country may bear to, the whole 
population, —the. proportion, of deaths 
is certainly greater than in Europe. 
But. the actual census of ,1810,.has 
3,845,389, above tem-years of, age 
giving a surplus of 645,389, which can 
only be accounted for by immigration. 
The census of 1810,,.contains also 
9,016,704 children under, ten years of 
age. “* Part of these too,” says Mr. 
Booth, “as well as the deaths of im= 
migrants since their arrival, should:be 
added to the 645,389 above stated; 
and..thexefoxe,-of the»1,$56,122 per 
sons which the census of 1810.exhix 
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bits beyond that of ,1800,;itis,as clear 
as sunshine, that nearly one half was 
added by direct:immigration.” , 

The, éxtraordinary /rapidity . with 
which: the population.of.a country is 
increased, by immigration, .is.very)in-= 
geniously, shown, by Mr. Booth, The 
lists. of Sweden, for, instance,.at a pe= 
riod. when the population, may. be 
considered as having been nearly sta~ 
tionary, give, on,an average of nine 
years, 81,032 births, toa population 
of 2,379,062. Mr. Booth, has, con 
structed a table on the reduced scale 
of a population of 10,000; from which 
it appears that 370 annual, births.are 
just sufficient to keep up a population 
of 10,000 persons. ‘These 370 (or 
1850 in five years), constitute a popu- 
lation of 1408, under five years. of 
age, who are renewed by the births 
as they grow older or die. The 1408 
are reduced by deaths to 1076, be-+ 
tween the ages of five and ten; who 
are again reduced to 1015, being the 
number living between ten and fits 
teen; and to 859 between fifteen and 
twenty. 

From the continual supply by births; 
and reductions by death, the different 
numbers of every age are regularly 
kept up throughout the century, the 
limit of the age of man. 

This is the manner in which society 
is kept up in an old country. 

But change the scene. , Keeping in 
view this table of 10,000, let us sup< 
pose.a colony of 3,837 persons, male 
and female, between the ages of fif- 
teen and forty, (which we.will take 
for the. marriageable ages, in, a new 
country), and in such proportions as 
they are found in Europe. Let them 
be from Sweden, and.possessed of on- 
ly the Swedish powers of propagation. 
These persons then will form: the ni- 
dus ef a race, as in the formerexam- 
ple, except that, until, their, children 
arrive at the age of fifteen, the pro- 
pagators not being supplied by their 
growing successors, would diminish 
for a certain. time.; To. remedy (this, 
let; there, be an, immigration for, the 
first fifteen, years, of 172 annually, or 
about,a twenty-second|-part: of, the 
original colonists, which, 172-will.exs 
actly keep up the number of those 
between fifteen and forty, as they 
waste by, age and death. .Atthe end 
of fifteen.years,, the number et propas 


sgators will be continned.the same‘by 


means of the growin upichildren,iwiths 
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out further importation. The society 
how exhibits an extraordinary ‘in~ 
crease. In taking a census therefore, 
of an infant colony, we need not won- 


der that it should double its numbers. 


in a very short period. The immi- 
grants who arrive in small numbers 
afterwards, are less observed than the 
primitive founders; and it is extreme- 
ty probable that many such establish- 
ments may double their numbers ap- 
parently from propagation alone, in 
jess than twenty years. ‘ The prin- 
ciple, however,” says Mr. Booth, 
«©on which this duplication rests, es- 
capes the eyé of the common observer. 
The colony is not a society in the 
sense which we understand of a na- 
tion. It is the first expansion of a 
set of picked propagators, without pa- 
rents, and without children, which 
two classes, together with the dis~ 
eased and ineffective, constitute nears 
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ly three-fourths: of the population’ of 
modern Europe.” ‘An attentive exa-. 
mination of our fifteen-years colony’ 
will show, that it increases with this 
rapidity, solely because it isa society 
which is incomplete.” In an indige-. 
nous society, there is nearly a fourth 
part above forty-five years of age.’ 
Here there are only 878 out of 8,7 705 
or about.a tenth of the population. 
The higher ages are not yet formed bs 


neither ifimmigration were continued, ; ° 


would they ever he. Of this the Ame- 
rican censuses afford sufficient proof. 
In none of the United States is the 
number of persons above forty-five, 
more than from sixteen to seventeen 
per cent. of the population, while in 
many of the newly settled. districts 
they do not exceed seven or eight, as 
will appear more particularly from 
the following table. 


Proportion of White Inhabitants, above and below the age of forty-five, (to a Popula- 
tion of 10,000), in the different. Districts and Territories of the United > States of 
America in 1810, compared with the kingdom of Sweden, Jrom 1755 to 1763. 


No exact records have been kept of 
the emigrations from various coun- 
tries to America; but every one knows 
that they have always been very great. 
Consult the ‘statistical accounts. of 
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Scotland, look to the perpetual drains 
from Ireland, Germany, Switzerland, 
&c. But it is unnecessary to dilate 
on a matter so universally known. 
We consider, therefore, Mr. God~ 
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win to-have completely. destroyed this 
hypothesis of Mr. Malthus., In .the 
absence of every. restraint on mar- 
riage, society can only increase in 
numbers at a much lower rate than 
that. which he has assigned. 
~We.have thus exhibited the results 
of Mr. Godwin’s labours, in that plain 
and.unambitious manner, which is 
alone suitable to a subject of this na- 
ture. Not wishing to withdraw the 
attention of our readers from the 
leading points, of this important in- 
quiry, we have avoided all allusion to 
a number of matters introduced by 
Mr. Godwin into this work. One 
third part of it, is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a variety of questions in 
morals and political economy, more 
or tess connected with the doctrine of 
population, in which we conceive 
Mr. Godwin often builds on a very 
insecure foundation. But to fol- 
low him into these questionable mat- 
ters, would swell this article beyond 
the limits which we have proposed to 
ourselves. .We have abstained too 
from all strictures on the manner in 
which Mr. Godwin has executed his 
work, and the extravagant observa- 
tions in which he occasionally in- 
dulges. What, for instance, can be 
more extravagant than to say, “ that 
we have no'very certain reason to be- 
lieve, that England contains a greater 
number of inhabitants now, than it 
did in 1339, when Edward III. com- 
menced his expedition for the con- 
quest of France.” Or what more fan- 
ciful than to suppose for a moment, 
< that races of men have a perpetual 
tendency to wear out,” and “ that 
where a breed is not crossed, it has a 
constant tendency to decline.” It 
would require much stronger reasons 
than the mere circumstance of Capt. 
Clarke having observed various races 
on the Missouri, who raise corn, once 
numerous, and now reduced to a fee- 
ble remnant, to induce us to believe in 
the existenee of any race of men not 
possessed of the ordinary powers of 
propagation, though we may not know 
enough of their history to account. for 
the diminution of their numbers. 
Before concluding, we shall advert 
a little to the situation of England. 
We agree with Mr. Godwin, that the 
returns of England are almost useless 
for the inquirer into the doctrine of 
population,—that the return of, 1801 
s in all probability extremely inaccu~ 
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rate,—and,.that the conclusions. of 
Mr. Rickman with respect to the po= 
pulation of former periods, are en= 
titled to very little attention. 

Mr. Rickman from the registers of 
baptisms, calculates the population in 
1700, at.5,475,000.. The calculation 
from the number of houses ought to 
confirm this result, but it does not. 
The houses in 1690, according to the 
hearth books, amounted to 1,319,215, 
and in 1811, to 1,848,524. Supposing 
as many persons to a house in 1690, 
as in 1811, this would give for. the 
former period upwards of seven mil« 
lions. The register of burials is as 
little liable to error as that of bap= 
tisms; for, as is well observed by Mr, 
Godwin, “ every human creature that 
is born zs not carried to the priest of 
the parish to be baptized; but every 
human creature that dies, unless at 
sea, is consigned to the earth, and his 
obsequies are rarely unaccompanied 
with the ceremonies of religion.” Now 
Mr. Rickman assures us, that “ the 
average number of registered burials, 
(though considerably fluctuating from 
year to year), has remained station~ 
ary during twenty-one years, from 
1780 to 1800; the first five years of 
which period, as well as the last five 
years, and all the twenty-one years 
together, averaging at about 192,000 
burials per annum.” The average 
from 1805 to 1810, he states to be 
196,000, and yet according to him, 
between 1780 and 1810, the popula- 
tion has experienced an increase of 
2,535,000. Are we to believe that no 
more persons die in a population of 
10,488,000, than died in a population 
of 7,953,000? Yet Mr. Rickman be< 
lieves this, and gravely tells us, that 
we must infer our mortality has di- 
minished at this most extraordinary 
rate. 

The population of England has no 
doubt increased during the last cen< 
tury, but certainly not to the extent 
which is usually supposed. We know 
precisely what the imcrease has been 
for half a century. in Sweden, a coun« 
try in which marriages are early, in 
which there are remarkably few un- 
married persons—which, during the 
period in question, enjoyed a great 
portion of internal tranquillity, and 
which receives. few immigrants, . and 
sends forth few colonists, So accus 
rately have the lists been taken, and 
so little has been the emigration from, 
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or immigration into, the country, that 
the population at different periods has 
been found to vary very. slightly from 
what it ought to have been—that is, 
if we add to the preceding enumera- 
tion, the subsequent births, and sub- 
tract the subsequent deaths, the result 
gives us nearly the amount of the next 
enumeration. From England, on the 
other hand, there has always been a 
considerable emigration ; and various 
other causes have operated to keep 
down the numbers of our people, to 
most of which Sweden is a stranger. 
We may therefore safely conclude, 
that the increase has been consider- 
ably less here, than that which took 
place in Sweden. If the baptismal 
lists of Mr. Rickman were worth any 
thing, which we should say they are 
not, except we suppose a very supe- 
rior degree of healthiness in England, 
the English increase must be consi- 
dered greatly less than that of Sweden, 
for the births are much fewer, com- 
pared with the population. Take for 
instance, the year 1751 in Sweden. 
The population was 2,229,611, and 
the births 89,341. In 1801, the po- 
pulation of England is said to have 
been 9,168,000, while the baptisms 
are given at only 263,409. Now either 
the register of baptisms is greatly de- 
fective, (of which we have not the 
slightest doubt) or we must suppose 
that 9,168,000 people produced no 
more children than 6,534,000 would 
do according to the Swedish rate. 

We admit, that propagation conti- 
nued at its highest rate, would, in 
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time, fill.every country with a popu- 
lation greater than it could feed.— 
But it is much easier to deal with @ 
doubling every century, than with 2 
doubling ‘every twenty-five years.— 
In the one case, emigration holds out 
little prospect of relief; in. the other, 
so long as there are countries ‘to 
settle, the surplus may be disposed 
of. The fertility of land, however, 


is so much increased by density of 


population, that it is difficult to as- 
sign limits either to the quantity of 
food a country cau produce,—or, to 
the amount of population which can 
inhabit it, with the greatest degree of 
comfort. To satisfy the alarm of those 
who may have any apprehensions from 
an increasing population, it may be 
worth while to construct a’table, 
showing the precise number of males 
and females, having attained the age 
of twenty, which it may be necessary 
to remove, in order to keep the pre- 
sent population of England stationary, 
even if:propagation were continued at 
the highest rate at which, if uncheck- 
ed, it can possibly go on. We shall 
leave this task to others, but we may 
observe that the number to be re 
moved, would be much smaller than 
is generally imagined. The sum of 
Mr. Godwin’s argument may be thus 
stated in his own words:—* where- 
ever it shall be found that there are 
only four children to a marriage, it 
appears to be clearly demonstrated 
there can be no actual increase, and 
we have more reason to fear a de= 
crease, of the number of mankind.” 


VOCAL SCIENCE IN. ENGLAND ; 


WITH NOTICES OF THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS AND COMPOSERS, DURING 
A PERIOD TOWARDS THE CLOSE.OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


No. 


Tuer more important features of 
modern music, distinguishing it from 
the old, have been given it by Haydn 
and Mozart. If we divide the reign 
of instrumental composition into three 
epochs, Corelli may be said to have 
founded the ancient school, which was 
perfected by Handel, and which end- 
ed in the works of Geminiani and fol- 
lowers. The intervening, or middle 
period, was occupied by a, crowd of 
feeble and short lived. composers, such 
as Sterkel, Starmitz, and Vanhall ; 


II. 


while the foundations, and almost the 
entire superstructure of the modern 
school, have been laid and erected by 
Haydn and Mozart. Haydn, to whom, 
in spite of the rage which at present 
prevails for the compositions of Mo- 
zart, it appears to us the world is by 
far the most indebted, began by la- 
borious study. Emanuel Bach was. 
his principal model; and, with the 
modesty of. genius, he has spontane= 
ously acknowledged himself an imis 


tator of that nervous’ and “original” 
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composer. But it is,from his later, bass songs of Haydn, spring’ rather 


manner, which combines such conti- 
nually flowing grace with so much 
perpetually rising variety, that we de- 
rive the grand improvements of which 
Haydn may. certainly be styled the 
inventor, Melody and modulation are 
the two capital sources of his power. 
He refines and-polishes, at, the same 
time that he invents. He constantly 
strives, to, please, and he captivates 
by elegance rather than commands by 
magnificence, or by exciting surprise. 
We shall indulge no wider excursion 
into the domains of instrumental com- 
position, than merely to point out 
that Haydn perfected the symphony, 
and gave permanent importance to 
wind instruments. These probably 
owe that rapid advancement towards 
perfection in performance, which our 
day has witnessed, to the consequence 
he bestowed upon them, and the care 
he showed in assigning to each the 
passages the most adapted to their 
character and mechanism: he also in- 
vited them to a pitch of expression 
and execution, which before his time 
it was considered impossible they 
should attain. ! 

In our last essay we cast a forward 
glance towards the change in bass 
singing, which it is the particular ob- 
ject of these few remarks on the style 
of Haydn to preface. Haydn, when 
he composed his Creation, had a bet- 
ter bass than tenor singer to write for ; 
and from this circumstance, it has 
been. said, he assigned to the part of 
Raphael such dignity and beauty, as 
placed the bass for the first time upon 
an equality, at the very least, with the 
lighter voices. But the general ele- 
yation which prevails throughout the 
style of Haydn’s works, inclines us to 
doubt the truth of this report: we 
rather believe that he was as anxious 
to support one part as another. He 
certainly found the prevailing style of 
compositions for bass voices, magni- 
ficent indeed, but ponderous, limited 
and. mechanical— with scarcely a 
touch, of tender passion, or an indica- 
tion of elegance. If we grant to a 
very few passages of Purcell, to some 
of the songs of Handel, and Pergo- 
lesi, a small portion of these last at- 
tributes, they stand as exceptions, not 
as the rule. We are therefore the 
more induced to think, that the sua- 

ity, and grace, constituting that pe- 
culiar expression which marks the 

Vou, II. 


from his, general disposition thus to 
animate, the stiff materials, and to or- 
nament the sublime forms which he 
found among the treasures of his pre= 
decessors, than from the adventitious: 
circumstance to which the revolution 
has been,atiributed. Indeed we are 
supported in this idea by his univer- 
sal practice. 

About the time when.the Creation 
was first introduced: into, this coun- 
try, Mr. James Bartleman, a scho- 
lar of Dr. Cooke’s, had appeared, 
with great reputation, in the concerts 
of the metropolis. His: voice and 
manner exhibited a striking contrast 
to all the bass singers who had gone 
before him. His predecessors had 
been selected from amongst those 
powerful, but heavy, voices, whose 
compass is limited above, in as much 
as their tone is round and full below, 
and whose execution is proportion-— 
ably sluggish and monotonous. In= 
fluenced by the style of the composi- 
tions they were accustomed to sing, 
this class of artists cultivated solem- 
nity of manner, severe, unrelaxing at- 
tention to time, and accent—were so= 
licitous principally to augment the 
volume of their tones, and were con- 
tented to roll them heavily along, in 
such divisions as those by which Han-~ 
del seems to have marked his under- 
standing of the natural province of 
the bass—or to move majestically 
through his loftier and most expres= 
sive songs of declamation. Hence 
the bass singers of that time were 
“mighty dull, and mighty round”— 
if they sometimes rose to magnifi-< 
cence, they seldom awakened any e~ 
motions of tenderness or of pathos ; 
and. still more seldom .could be said 
to inform and animate their majesty, 
with any show of grace. 

Bartleman had great compass— 
something more than two octaves— 
but his tone was of a totally different 
kind from that of the ordinary bass. 
He has frequently been classed as a 
bary-tone,—or as that species of voice 
which is lighter and loftier than the 
bass, without possessing the compass 
or comparative tenuity of the tenor. 
He could, however, sing all the notes 
that a bass could reach, with force, 
and, at the same time, his tone was 
incomparably more agreeable and ef- 
fective ; it partook in a. greater de- 
gree oe the qualities of both‘ bass and 
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tenor,.thanvany other; voice. that per- 
haps had ever been heard...His theory 
was singular, and:if.the Italians..be 
right, erroneous: uniformity and con- 
tinuity were the primary objects.of 
his practice.. The sound was to come 
forth, with equal roundness and finish, 
upon. all syllables alike. Hence there 
was a necessity for a:liquifying prin- 
ciple, a dissolving menstruum,—and 


this was got by the introduction of 


sounds very like those of the letters 
6 and u.and aw, between the conso- 
nants and vowels. Thus die becomes 
poy; din DUIN; smile SMAWELE. But 
the object is effected—complete uni- 
formity of tone is by this process. ob- 
tained; and it is submitted to the 
hearer to decide, whether what he 
loses in correct pronunciation, is com- 
pensated for by richness and equality 
of voicing. These matters are very 
important to such an inquiry as ours 
—ifor the manner of a whole genera- 
tion of singers, private and public,— 
and through them the taste of a whole 
age,——is vitiated or exalted by the ex- 
ample of the great idol of the day. 
Never has any man been more idol- 
ised than Mr. Bartleman—never has 
any bass singer been so much. 

Such was. this gentleman’s theory 
and. practice with respect to the for- 
mation of tene,—which, like colour in 
a picture, affects the sense upon which 
itis designed to act the most directly. 
Its.other qualities were, a lightness, 
and:a brilliancy, far beyond the ordi- 
nary reach of such voices, and a per- 
fection in its production very rarely 
attained—-though this fine finish was 
sometimes voluntarily departed from 
where energy ought to supersede pol- 
ish. There is no finding a similitude for 
the human voice ; and from this want 
of. images-it happens, that all verbal 
descriptions of vocal performance fail 
to convey. adequate notions. There 
is however. certainly a resemblance 
caught. by the voice in listening or 
practising to particular instruments ; 
and we have observed that Mr. Bar- 
tleman’s tone bears some likeness to 
the. finest sounds. of a violincello.— 
It savours of the string, rather than 
the reed; and there are times: when 
the ear feels as it were the vibration, 
as one hears it from: the. instrument: 
But the circumstance which bestows 
the most. brilliant. lustre upon; Mr. 
Bartleman’s. tone, is the astonishing 
precision of his intonation; which ne- 
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ver failed, him: even-in: the most ¢hro# 
matic: and. difficult: intervals,:;!; The 
original, accuracy: of hissear wasseons 
firmed, by suchpractice;as-converted 
a, faculty into;a:habit. . So: certainin« 
deed was he of histone; that it sige 
nified little whether he -did:or did not 
hear (and with)singers of greati-vo« 
lume it very frequently. happens:that 
they do not hear),the: accompanying 
instrument.. He’ was» under alb:cirs 
cumstances: suse of his pitch. 

To these’ high endowments ‘from 
nature and from art, he added a mind 
of such uncommon. sensibility, anda 
disposition so vivacious, that: they at 
once enabled him to comprehend: the 
beauties of both words and music; 
and irresistibly excited him) to: ex« 
press them. with an energy to which 
his good taste assigned. theexact 
measure orchestra singing’ will bear. 
Nothing is more difficult to findthan 
this degree; and it is ascertained» ons 
ly. by an intimate responsive -intelli« 
gence with the sympathy-of: others: 
In this respect Mr. Bartleman»has 
had to graduate his scale with'predi-~ 
gious attention and minuténess; for 
he derived his first, and -his:most exs 
alted reputation from: the;same) con= 
certs, that: gave,supremacy to. Mara 
and to Harrison. Rank,-dndteduca~ 
tion render their, possessor trembling 
ly alive to. every thing that -bordeérs 
upon coarseness :yany sort of vielence 
shocks and disturbs»-well-bred per« 
sons to a degree, that none: but: wells 


bred persons can estimate.-Though: 


deeply sensitive, they are not-Jess po-= 
lite. Hence the eloquence of,musical 
passion must be, adapted to their finer 
understanding of: effects; and: hence 
arises the supreme. difficulty ‘of sue< 
ceeding at the Ancient Concert, or at 
any concert where the audience is 
confined to select assemblages of: the 
affluent and the educated; whose 
habits are all refined by the. civiliza- 
tion attendant upon. high condition. 
They live in-a world of their.own; 
and.as they have the power to form, 
command, and controul, the manners 
of those. about them, it is to. their 
standard, however artificial, that-the 
singer must..conform. | If he would 
soften, he must? yield to their: preju- 
dices; to lead) he-must first follow; 
—and the rather, because their man- 
ners and attainments are admitted to 
be of the highest order.) It belonged 
however to Mr. Bartleman’s unders 
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standing to: appreciate ‘exactly what 
was due'tonature, and what to re 
finement’; and perhaps he succeeded 
the more eminently, through the:con- 
trast which his force and ‘fire’ offered 
to the gentleness, the smoothness, 
and the tranquillity of Mr. Harrison’s 
singing which lacked ‘nothing ' so 
much as energy and power. 

Mr. Bartleman was completely e- 
ducated in music: he was scientific 
as a singer, learned in the various 
erudition of English and Italian com- 
posers, particularly in the madriga- 
lists; and the writers of sacred music. 
His bias was decided towards those 
compositions, which, even when he 
first came into life, had already be- 
gun to be considered as the ancient 
music: but all that lay in his own de- 
partment he lightened of its heaviness 
by the brilliancy of his voice, and 
animated by his energy of manner. 
He carried as much dramatic effect 
into the orchestra, as the orchestra 
would bear. He restored the know- 
ledge of Purcell’s finest compositions, 
as well as of Handel's finest opera 
songs.» He was, of his own accord, 
and under the impulse of his own dis- 
position, rapidly infusing a new grace 
into bass ‘singing, when the means 
were afforded him by Haydn’s cha- 
racter of Raphaelin'the Creation,--by 
Galcott’s beautiful songs written on 
purpose'for him,—by Pergolesi’s “O 
Lord have mercy upon me,’ Dr. 
Grotch’s Palestine, and several other 
things from Stevens, Webbe, Calcott, 
and Horsley,—of perdurably affixing 
the stamp of elegance upon this part 
of the art. The freer admission of 
ornamental passages, of a cast be- 
tween those employed by the bass 
and tenor, naturally followed ; while 
the discontinuance of heavy divisions, 
and the substitution of speaking and 
beautiful: melodies, such as we find 
throughout the Creation,--in Calcott’s 
Angel of Life, and in Horsley’s Tem- 
pest,—completed the enlargement of 
the bass singer from the imposing 
constraints of the former system. Nor 
has the pure and genuine eloquence 
of music, that just and forcible ex- 
pression which is the result of the 
happiest adaptation of sound to sen- 
timent, been abandoned or lost in the 
change. England owes to the pre- 
sent generation of native composers, 
a combination of grandeur with grace, 
not'to be matcnea, we think, in the 
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works of any other race of writers for 
basses,—-scarcely excepting the au- 
thor of the Creation himself. The 
song and glee writers whom we enus 
merated on a former occasion, have 
blended all the characteristics of ims 
passionate expression most intimately 
and most completely. The consum- 
mation is to be found in the Palestine 
of Dr. Crotch; who has united the 
sound learning of ancient, with the 
polish of modern music, in the reci- 
tatives and airs "for this species of 
voice. Thus it is that the composer 
and the performer reciprocally affect 
not only each other, but the genius 
of the art. New strains are engender= 
ed by their collision and reaction 
new powers elicited. 

There is another department of 
musical science which has ramified 
very extensively, has flourished exu- 
berantly, and is perhaps at this mo- 
ment verging towards partial decline. 
We allude to part-songs, the produc- 
tions of English talent, which will 
probably suffer a temporary exclu- 
sion from the more than proportionate 
share of the concert bills they have 
enjoyed of late years, while they are 
gradually opening to themselves a 
wider influence in the amusements of 
private society. These changes are 
intimately connected with the pro= 
gress of manners. The time was 
when amongst the qualifications of 
“«< the Complete Gentleman,” accord- 
ing to Peacham, an old author who 
published a treatise under that title 
—was reckoned the ability “ to sing 
his part sure and at first sight.” This 
however was at a very early time. 
These intellectual delights. gave way 
to amusements less rational ; and part- 
songs, if we may judge from the na- 
ture of such compositions towards the 
age of Purcell, and indeed till the mid- 
dle of last century, were degraded to 
the mean office of stimulating sen- 
sual excesses. From this low state 
they were rescued by the institutions 
and the talent we briefly alluded to 
at the close of our last essay ; and as 
clubs, and’ dinners, and debauch, 
shrunk away before: the increasing 
love of domestic society, and the 
blandishments of art, and the charms 
of female accomplishment, the encou= 
ragement both to the composition and. 
execution of part-songs, became daily 
more honourable and more inviting. 

Mr. Harrison, the Knyvetts, and 
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“Mr. Bartleman, mited by various ties 
of connexion, assimilated .theix, prin- 
ciples and their, practice, ;and,finally 
arrived at. that.,fine,, conscious, and 
absolute |consent .in their execution, 
._ that, canbe attained only by,the,de- 
sire of perfection,—by the sacrifice, of 
all.other considerations, to, the ,aspi- 
ring, impulse,of legitimate ambition, 
and by. assiduous and unceasing ex~ 
ertion.,,,.All.these grand. desiderata 
were brought together, and. united 
into a centre of energy, as it were, by 
private friendship, and connected in- 
terest; and hence came to be gene- 
rally felt. and understood the. accom- 
modations of tone, breath, and utter- 
ance, in part-singing ; the manage- 
ment of light and shade; the relaxa- 
tions, and accelerations, of force and 
time ; in short, that complete solution 
of many sounds into one expressive 
mass of harmony, that results froma 
glee when finely and delicately sung. 
Qut of this excellence arose the Vocal 
Concerts, which were established a- 
bout. 1791, at.a moment when the de- 
struction of the Opera House, by- fire, 
left a void in the public entertain- 
ments that invited new endeavours to 
occupy the vacant station, At the 
commencement, these concerts were 
almost, strictly, what their title pro- 
mised. .. Neither overture nor con- 
./eertos were played, and four stringed 
instruments, with a piano-forte for ac- 
companiment, made up the. whole 
band, with.the singers, who, besides 
those, above named, included Mrs. 
Harrison, Messrs, Sale, Hindle, Gore, 
Rennoldson, R.Cooke, Danby, Webbe, 
and some others. These persons con- 
stituted also the strength of the Catch 
and Glee Clubs, where they were in 
the constant habit of -meeting and 
singing together.» In their progress, 
however, these concerts augmented 
their instrumental force, and 'extend- 
ed their range -to’ every species” of 
composition, and every novelty in art. 
The subsequent’ introduction’ of the 
finest female ~singers, if it) didnot 
originate, led to’the inérease of ‘that 
species of composition ¢alled harmo 
nised airs ; and we probably owe ‘to 
this incentive, wot less than to: thé He-! 
cessity for variety experienced? atthe 
King’s Concert, the adaptation of 
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such, beautifal, old melodies 258, hae 


been brought forward, by, Mr, Great- 


orex,, .My.. Harrison,.andothers..We 
mays» however, swell.doubt, the. pro- 
priety of considering this practice jas 
strictly legitimate, ; Wee ourselves at- 
tribute the growth of harmonized, airs 
very much, to,exhaustion; for dt isto 
be remarked, that;the recomuse had. to 
this, substitute wasjat,a late period, 
and. that, the. last twenty -yeans,;haye 
produced,.no.glee writer of, consider- 
able eminence except, Mr. Horsley.— 
Mr. W. Knyvett,,and;some othezs, 
have written'a few beautiful, thmgs ; 
but the first named composer.is,,.asyit 
appears. to our judgment, ;.the, glee 
writer of the present, day,,par,eucel- 
lence, both as,to.the number,;, andthe 
merit. of ,his.writings, inthis, species. 
When, however, .we,,turn; over. the 
pages, of nearly, seyenty, authors,; and 
many of them voluminous® writers,of 
glees, within,a term of sixty years,,we 
scarcely, wonder at,such exhaustion. 
The, increase ‘of concerts, began,.to 
render. music. as, a, profession, (inde= 
pendent .of the. stage),more adopted. 
Mrs. Ambrose, a singer with a beauti- 
ful voice, —-one.of the. Mahon.family, 
—had reached some emimencein;Lon- 
don, andin proyincial meetings, which, 
under the; title of ; Musical. Festivals, 
began’ to, spread. thrgugh -the’ large 
towns of the empire, {;1n;1792,,Miss 
Parke, and.MissjPoole ;were bothen= 
gaged. at, the, King's, Concerts. Fhe 
first lady filled;for, many years jaryery 
principal station among..English sing- 
ers. .The second. is;,still, known ;as 
Mrs. Dickons, of whom we shall have 
future occasion to speak at large. 
Miss Parke, the daughter of the 
first celebrated oboé player of that 
name, had’not ‘only received a regu< 
lar musical education, but had also 
cultivated’ a’ naturally strong under= 
standing ; she had ‘acquired a know~ 
ledge of modern languages, and ac- 
quainted herself with general litera 
ture, at'the’same'time that she en-< 
joyed‘the advantage of the best so-« 
ciety. Hér voice was more powerful 
and’ extensive’ perhaps than sweet, 
and~her ‘style'“was'very expressive. 


‘Though bythe ruling fashion of the 


time; whieh was ‘supported by a pre 
dilection so strong-“a8'te deserve the 
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name of prejudice, Miss Parke was 
2piddélled in’ the ‘common’ ‘school of 


~Enelish expression the school ‘of 


‘Flandel—she' ‘had “not neglected’ the 
“sraces of foreign ait. She had studied 
&the-composers andthe singers of Ita- 

Vy $oshe was “a ‘thorough! musician ;* 

and ‘her natural’ finé sense’ directed 

hér to the formation of pure and sound 
taste, “Ter execution was brilliant, 
buttiot of the light and showy cast 
which has of late prevailed. It was 
~¢he° sound, deep seated articulation 
of Mara’s school; although we have 

“heard her’ sing with a neatness and 

facility ‘rarely exceeded, O Dolce 

Concento, with variations of her own 

composition,* of embarrassing diffi- 

éctilty;‘and of extreme compass. She 
avoided ‘every thing bordermg upon 
the extravagance of the theatre. She 
was a legitimate orchestra singer. 

With such endowments and such ac- 

quisitions, she continued to attract a 

Jarge portion of the public favour for 

Some years. When her exertions had 

réiidered the toil of her arduous pro- 
~fession io longer necessary, she quit- 

ted public life, and she now enjoys in 
private society: as the wife of a pri- 
vate gentleman,’ the regard and esti- 
‘mation she so! well deserves. To this 
lady’s -charaéter' and‘ conduct we 
would particularly direct attention ; 
for Miss Parké was’ one of those or- 
paments' tothe? profession who have 
proved that’the public service is not 
incompatible with talent, accomplish- 
ment, and the dignity of virtue. 
The sume year that saw this lady 
atithe ‘Ancient’ Concert, brought out 


Sonnet on November. . 
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Master Welsh, who by the richness, 
roundness, and brilliancy of his tone, 
thé! sweet ‘simplicity of his’ manner, 
not’ unmingled’ with ‘the’ traits of 
téaching and science, attracted a por- 
tion’ of regard far beyond ‘the cus- 
tomary chance of boys, who’ rarely 
make ‘sufficient acquirements to bring 
themselves into notice’ ‘before their 
power of using their accomplishments 
expires. Master Welsh was, howe- 
ver, in unusual request, and’ by his 
premature attainments was enabled 
to lay those solid foundations of know- 
ledge and of fortune, which now give 
him rank amongst the most respect- 
able professors of his country. 

Mrs. Crouch, as a dramatic singer, 
produced some sensation ; but it was 
the effect of a peculiarly rich voice, 
rather than of high science. She nei-« 
ther advanced, nor practised the prin- 
ciples of art in so superior a degree as 
to gain her a title to a long recollec- 
tion. She ranks, therefore, with those 
performers who are just able to ac- 
quire a temporary distinction, but 
who want the zeal, or the talent, or 
both, from whence results immor- 
tality. 

When we next resume our subject, 
it will be our duty to characterize an 
artist, who has already conquered 
this meed : for if there be an indivi- 
dual, who, to the greatest natural 
powers, has added the highest culti- 
vation—who exhibits the exuberance 
and wildness, as well as the beauty, 
grace, and strength of genius—if there 


be such a man among modern smgers, 


itis Mr. BRauam. 


SONNET. 
Ou! let me die on a November day! 
Methinks that then I could resign my breath 
With less regret,—and almost smile at Death !— 
The beauties of the Summer now decay, 
An utiversal gloom appears, and fog and cloud 
Obscure from view the lovely sun and sky— 
And all around me seems to droop and die:— 
The insect, dies—is, wrapped in Nature’s shroud, 
And lies till,warmth restore to it new birth:— 
The flowers that, gave a:perfume tothe gale, 
Now drop their heads and:sink into the earth:-- 
The hill is bleak—unfruitfulis the vale; 
Then, let.ame‘die,when.all these charms-decay, 


Oh! let me die on,a;Noyember day! 


-Acton Place. 


MoM. 


* Miss Parke also wrote for the Piano-forte, upon which she played admirably, and, 
had at a very early period performed in public. Her Russian Air with Variations, is 
amdongst the: best things ‘of the! kind lever’produced, y'evorg!do1g ors @oGae% : 
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What starting hole can’st thou now find out, to hide thee from this opeh and apparent 


shame ?—Ilst Part Henry IV. 


We return quickly to this: subject, 
because we wish to have soon done 
with it. Such discussions are not 
those we most like; but what owe 
have taken in hand to do, we mean 
to perform effectually; after which, 


the public being completely ini pos= 
session of the-case;:we'shall holt oura 
selves discharged from\the upléasant 
task of watching;:and exposing:what 
may be termed'the inramous Scores 
Hoax.* The publicatiowin question 


* Not that we mean to baulk our pleasant co-adjutors, who have announced.to us their 
intention of trying a turn with Blackwood’s Men. We are desired to promise as fole 
Jows— 


I. The Reekie School—(as a companion to the ‘ Cockney School”’)—by:Z.5; Nos. 15 
2, 3, 4, &c.. &e. 


Il. Sketches of Professor Wilson’s first course of Lectures, by Philo-Veritas. "These 
papers will be excessively interesting, we are told, and we believe it. 


HII. Doctor Morris’s Vision of the Horns—with the Seer’s interpretation of the same 
—clearly foretelling his recent accident from the Black-bull—in the manner of the 
Chaldee MS. 


IV. Private Leiters on the above subjects. that have passed: between the:Blatk-buli 
and Mr, Blackwood—with a note of law expenses. 


V. Conversations on Art, held by the Amateurs in Prince’s-street, Edinburgh. 
1.°On “ A Portrait of the Emperor of the Mohocks,” by that great’ master 
of design, John Gibson ‘Lockart, Esq. The artist’s genius, ‘as evincéd’ ‘in 
this piece, has been so admired in Edinburgh, ‘that he Has “been actually 
confounded with its subject; and he is now generally, we understand, com- 
plimented with the royal title of Emprror or THE Mounocxs! ‘The 
motto to this piece is taken from the Spectator, No»324324 
“The Mohock-club, is a name borrowed, it eens, from a sort ofcannibals 
in India, who subsist by plundering .and:devouring all theinations(aliout 
them. The president is styled “‘ Emperor of the Mohocks:”—his arms ale a 
Turkish erescent’—(something like the horns’0f the Black’ Bud atthe head 
of Leith Walk )—“ Agreeably to their name,, the avowed. design, of theinin- 
stittition is mischief, and upon this foundation all their rules and orders are 
framed.” 

2. On “ The Dilettanti Society. in the Isle of Palns,?-—a Landscape,, with 
figures, by Wilson. The object of this piece is stated. to bea. moral one~viz. 
to shew that much piety is not incompatible with a great deal, of punch. 

3. On “Deacon, Drummond and the Four Evangelists,?—intended.fox the: Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh—also by Wilson. This Scriptural ‘pictureis described as 
irresistible ;—the design is particularly admired,—also ‘the air of simplicity in 
the. Deacon’s head. 

4..On * The Assassin,’’—a sombre plece—by Doctor’ Morris-intended for Mr. 
Blackwood’s back parlour. The character of treacherous malignity ‘was hever 
better expressed than in the features of the Assassins 


5. On 66 The Shepherds Dog Ill. Treated,’ an affecting picture by: that excel- 
lent, Scotch artist, James Hogg... Wilkie might be proud of -this pieces’ The 
valuable beast has here gat, into. very. bad -hands.--.A. parcel of} mischiévous 
heartless scoundrels, have tied a, cannister. to, his: tail, .with which» thesabused 
creature runs full speed,.asjifjit naturally belonged to him\)-instead: of turning 
upon his tormentors,-and, shewing his teeth, which, would ‘soon set all :to rights. 
Some.of the crowd, pity. the,animal, but more vidieule him, in consequence -of 
the clatter, of the-cannigter.;..and, the fellows; whe Ihave been g@uiltyof this/act of 
cruelty, jare;plainly seen. to/be/Jaughing..and enjoying the: joke: to themselves, 

While they are professing to,others to|admize the dog whom theythaye:thus dis- 
graced. Every friend to humanity, and to the noble qualities of a/trulynoble 
creature, must feel the greatest interest.,in, this picture ; ,and.we, feryently ope 

., that the meritorious artist may. be roused, by, the, praise.he. has, receiveds; tO 2X- 
emplity ‘hhis talents in treating: a. more gratifying. subject... luetshim next. repre, 


1920."] 


cannot be more aptly denominated ; 
a Hoax (a word of late,oyxigin ),being 
a laughing lie, in which the fraud is 
more apparent than, the pleasantrys and 
the joke consists almost entirely of mis- 
chief. ‘This species of wit is of re- 
cent invention; yet it'isnothing but 
an, extension of theelass:of what are 
called. practical jests.\»'The Mohocks, of 
whom weread im the Spectator, shone 
amazingly in these: they ludicrously 
insulted the,» women in the streets, 
crippled children, and maimed_ the 
defenceless generally. They flourish- 
ed for a time:--their “ irregularities,” 
were as popular as those of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and were excused 
in much the sameway, till at length 
it was hinted to the public that these 
merry fellows were malignant scoun- 
drels, without either honour or cou- 
rage ; that their jokes were the out- 
rages of ruffians, and their attempt to 
Jaugh them off an insult to decency. 
The public quickly took the hint, and 
the-Mohocks ‘soon: fell into disrepute 
and decline. Their successors were 
« a feeble folk.” .in.comparison ;.they 
went about the streets. knocking. at 
doors,,,aud..running away when the 
servant came with the candle: some- 
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times they ventured to steal a blind 
man’s,.dog. from him ;—they have 
even dared to pull off an old gentle- 
man’s wig,and have exquisitely with 
drawn a lady’s chair from under her, 
as she was going to sit down. It ‘is 
within our own day that the Hoawer 
has. takenthe place of these wags, and 
introduced an improvement in their 
practice. He is more cunning, and 
more mischievous his pleasantry, 
too, is as certain ‘not to fail of its 
effect, and makes no greater demand 
on mental resources. Any one. who 
can hide a pair of spectacles,..or 
blacken a face when its owner is 
asleep, or make wry mouths behind 
a person who is speaking on a serious 
subject, need not be afraid to attempt 
hoaxing. It is a hoax, for instance, 
to tell a man that he has. pimples on 
his face when it happens to be clear, 
as Blackwood’s:men have done to Mr. 
Hazlitt: this is a hoax, and .surely 
nothing can be more easy of execu~ 
tion. It is a hoax to astonish a gen- 
tleman of clean and rather careful 
habits, by exclauning that his Aazr is 
greasy, though it bears the appear- 
ance of holding pomatum in horror: 
this Blackwood’s:men have done to 


sent The Shephierd’s Dog ‘ himself again’’—ranging bis native hills proudly 
and freely, or attending his flocks sagaciously and kindly, or basking by the 
farmer’s ingle side, an image of fidelity and of pastoral beauty. 


These Critical, Conversations will be continued through a much Jonger series than the 
above ; but*it 'issunnecessary ‘at present to anticipate more of the subjects. 


VI. An Historical and Genealogical Paper on the ancient and respectable, Family of 
the Bu AeKs,.—full of biographical anecdotes and sentimental reflections. “The au- 
thor is’a profound man in such matters, and undertakes to shew the exact degrees 
of: relationship’ which’ exist between ‘the various branches of the BLacKs—such as 
the BuAckelegs, the Bracx-guards, and the BLacK-woods. He clearly proves 
that’Ebony and his‘Editors, though honourably come, have not any right to claim 
descent :from the BuacKk Prince,-—that ‘* young Mars of men,”—as some shallow 
persons have supposed from the shop being in Prince’s-street. Fe shews, incon- 
testably as we think, that the dark blood in their veins flows from a ‘very different 
source— 

“¢ Dark as Erebus—let no such man be trusted ”’— 
is théir family motto) he says,—and sufficiently distinguishes them from thetch dien 
pranch. « Referring to the name Hbony, as recently bestowed, and used by us a few 
linesiback, he dispates. its proptiety with much show of learning,—and suggests 
that the Upas, or poison tree of Java, which is black-hearted, would supply the ap- 
propriate-appellation. Perhaps, however,’ 'this’may’be thought a‘ little’ pedantic. 
He avails himself of Doctor *Morris’s famous ‘conversation ‘with that Ornette, the 
Hottentots Venus, on their family affairs (an ‘acetate account of which has‘never be- 
fore been’published) to:give authority, or at least*plavsibility, to many Of’ his state- 
iments;sand! vindicates’ Min. Warren,» and Messts) Day ‘and? Mattiny “Blacking- 
midcers; from having anyohand ‘inthe preparatisti of the articles forthe ‘Black- 
idoovood Magazine. atte ¥ sbinais 

phis isthe: whole list which has beén’ sent ‘tous’? and “we accordingly announce the 

above Papers of whiclr soiiie “idea maybe formed ‘from the: aceoinpanying e:.plara- 


f ctor’ 
QivedGDhs 4 


$Htis jobs intended for progressive publication. * 


= 
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Mr. Haydon, and ‘this is ‘a genuine 
hoax—clever but not difficult.’ “It is 
a better hoax still to swear that’ this 
is fair criticism on the artist and'the 
author, and to, protest solemnly that 
they have “no personal feelings in 
regard to these persons, good or bad, 
—and have never even seen one of their 
aces!” All this has been ‘done by 
Blackwood’s men in their 42d No.— 
and this is carrying the hoaz to its 
fast and highest degree of impudent 
fraud. It is a hoax to write false 
letters with real signatures, for the 
purpose of throwing ridicule and dis- 
like on the persons whose names are 
forged,—to injure them in their inte- 
rests, and hurt them in their feelings: 
and this, too, Blackwood’s men have 
performed, to a pitch of outrage on 
mdividual claims, which goes nigh to 
pursuade us, that the press is, in its 
abuse, a nuisance too offensive to be 
compensated for by any benefit in its 
power to render society under re- 
spectable management. Further, and 
lastly, it is a hoaz, almost as laughable 
as, assassination itself, to tell false- 
hoods, and proyoke honest indignation, 
under the assumed name of an excel- 
dent, meritorious, and inoffensive in- 
dividual, totally unconcerned in the 
mischief,-—which is solely intended to 
gratify the mercenary and malicious 
designs of the hoarer, at the expence 
ot the fame and the interests of one 
whom he, appears to treat as_ his 
friend, and for whose welfare he pro- 
fesses to be anxious! This is taking 
the cruelest. and most unmanly ad- 
vantage ofa defenceless situation that 
can he conceived: and this is a hoax 
which Blackwood’s men have prac- 
tised. on, poor, Hogg, the delightful 
Shepherd Poet—whose honnie Kilmen- 
mie, and. delicate dedication to Lady 
Anne Scott of Buccleugh, have in- 
spired. feelings, in his fayour, that 
warm, into angry scorn at this das- 
tardly attempt to degrade and injure 
a man, whose poetical genius is a 
jewel of the first water in the national 
crown of honour. .This is a matter, 
however,. on ,which we shall after- 
wards remark at-greater length. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, therefore, 
may. fairly , be.complimented. with 
the_title of; Tur Inramous‘ScorTtu 


, Hoax, and it, will be admitted’ in- 


finitely to outshine the Stock’ Er- 


change Hoax of pillory fame, These E 
“mean and grovelling as their scurrili= 


are assertions, however, that ought 


not'to be made inlansiuageat albdkin 
to that of lévity’s for'they mtistheap 
indelible disgrave} either’ onthe pers 
Sons against’ whoin ‘they aredirected) 
or onus by whomthey are havardeds 
We accept and ‘ackndwlede® therex 
sponsibility thus corveyed Sand'\chala 
lenge attention’ to'the facts! wé areas 
bout to bring’ forward,‘as fot 6nl¥ Safe 
ficient to ‘prove’thé Substantial truth 
of our “allegatiots} but’ adequate ot6 
warrant the’ favourable ‘préesuiiption 
we claim for our motives mM whdertak2 
ing this task of exposure. Wesdo most 
seriously and ‘sincerely “declare? that 
we have been induced to Wwrite-these 
articles solely by the indignation visi 
ing and swelling in’ ourminds atthe 
still-renewed ‘spectacle Of dttrage, 
hypocrisy, and fraud, whieh thé site. 
ceeding Numbers of Mr. Blackwoud’s 
Publication present. Hong impunity, 
or, at least, insufficient’exposure, 
from whatever causé proceeding, has 
at length converted what was at first 
but a system of provocation) ito a 
downright system of terror. We know 
for a ‘fact, and’ dare’ coritradiction, 
that Blackwood’ has ‘openly vaunted 
of holding to’ g¥ateful behaviour an 
individual ‘who had béen first abused, 
and then defended? by the stime writer 
in his Magazine 2 * ap phexsinot duly 
respectful, we have more for him from 
the same hand!” Sueh‘is the tiitimph 
of Scotch toryism over Scotehwhig. 
gism in” Blackwood “Ao iféq miore 
such victories ‘willbe Sitheient to dis« 
grace it for ever. 9 It issimpossible, 
almost, to’ ' conceive ‘any ‘one! spe- 
cies of ‘deceit, ‘of unfair aggression, 
of the violation ‘of. all‘ theorules of 
proper criticism, of ‘individual per- 
secution, of ‘false’ pretension, “and 
audacious boasting, falling’ svithin 
the range’ ‘of’ ‘literary’ profligacy, 
which the ‘writers in this publica- 
tion do not ‘habitually? practice. 
It has been their ‘aim, from its very 
commencement, — as we “‘observed 
in our last paper’ under this head, 
—to excite the’ ‘public “expectation 
and attention, by thé perpetration of 
gross wrongs, affecting ‘the ‘honour 
of literature,’ andthe peace! of? Gh- 
dividuals.’ Iv their endeavours todo 
this, they have “not restricted’ them- 
selves. to the Ymaligiiancy of satire, 
and the’ _bitternéss°of °personal in- 


“'vective:; but}with thésesthey*have 


coupled a duplicity and treachery, as 


ty hase been. - foul, and. yvenomous.—- 
Phnee: times, within the; space, of. very 
Bitle more. tham two, yearss, have: they 
been compelled, to\ pays 49 injured. ndin 
viduals; leavy forfeitures, Jor, calum- 
nies uttered against, private characters 
adnd-to,the detriment of sprivate anter= 
ests AND INNO ONE QE) THESE THREE 
HAVE!“ BHEY. ATTEMPTED, DEFENCE 
OR JUSTIFICATLON);OF,.ANY,, KIND} 
No attempt: has been, made by them, 
in any,.of, these. cases, to show mis- 
take or misconception ; nor have they 
once dared to stand boldly on the 
honesty of, their strictures, and vin- 
dicate, manfully. what they had. ut- 
tered.rancorously.. No,—in each of 
these instances, the offence has been 
flagrant and scandalous,—and_ the 
penalty has been paid, quietly and un- 
vesistingly.| In two. of them, wilful 
malice was apparent beyond contra- 
diction, and. the-means taken to gra- 
tify it were still more disgraceful than 
the intention. .In. the, first, bodily 
infirmity was alluded _ to, amidst, a 
heap .of slanders and indecencies, 
which, wereafterwards apologised for 
4n; the lump, and. have been, since re- 
peated in, detail. In. the second, wil- 
ful falsehood,-as' well as: wilful malice, 
stood barefacedly; exposed:—the wri- 
ter, ofthe, queries. addressed to Mr. 
Hazlitt; affirmed, under, the guise. of 
an interrogation, avhat, he could not 
Dbut,know.avas wntrue,-—may, totally 
without foundation.of any kind—and, 
when called},toaccount, for. this, he 
acknowledged the lie by silently pay- 
ing its forfeit! .This writer, who as- 
‘sumed: the mask, of a correspondent, is 
now knowin tobe Mr.Blackwood's prin- 
cipal fditor-—not the gentleman who 
has been recently withdrawn from the 
Magazine to: Moral Philosophy—but 
Doctor Morris,*—the individual who 
has been obliged, the other day, to pay 
(being, the third penalty) four hun- 
dred pounds toa wantonly injured 
tradesman,—and. whose hand, itis 
now well. understood, has .thrown 
most of the envenomed darts, launch- 
ed. against character and feeling from 
the quarter in question. Nothing in 
“the annals, of, disgraceful, publication 
can be quoted to equal; the course of 
coriduct: pursued, by.this man, in his 
capacity of Editor. W hile he has been 
uttering these,calumuies, and paying 
these, penalties, /he,,has forged,testi- 


; 
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* “His alias is well knowns 


monials from-living and celebrated men 
to the merits of his, Magazine, which 
he has published with their names at 
full,, trusting to the very audacity of 
the measure to escape detection, or, 
at least, exposure. We have lately 
seen him giving, as from a private 
letter from Goethe, a sentence of 
clumsy German! After writing, as the 
first fruits of his Editorship, a most 
virulent and offensive libel against 
Mr. Coleridge, in which the “ grin- 
ning and idiot self-complacency”— 
of that gentleman is talked of; in 
which he is described as having ex= 
posed himself ‘dead drunk in the 
house of a Brummagem Patriot "— 
after all this, he has found means to 
draw, for once, a private and civil let- 
ter from the object of these indecent 
aspersions ; and this letter, contrary 
to the usage of gentlemen, he has 
published in his Magazine, without 
the writer’s consent, and, as we have 
reason to know, very much to the wri= 
ter’s displeasure. It appears, then, 
that either way is indifferent to this 
person: if the letters are written, 
confidence is violated in their publi- 
cation ; if they are not written, they 
are fabricated for that purpose. This 
is the man who wrote a book, under a 
feigned name and character, to praise 
and puff his Magazine, and its ma- 
nagement. Writing usually in a con- 
venient, tone of burlesque, he balari- 
ces his falsehoods between the few 
who will take them as jokes, and the 
thousands who are likely to ‘believe 
them in credulity ;—equally decetv- 
ing both, for the apparent joke is 
spite or sordidness in sober gravity. 
Every word of the affected’ extrava- 
ganza is deeply and seriously calcu- 
lated, with reference to! its object, 
which is either to plunder or to assas- 
sinate. He will drop from an evident 
exaggeration to what bears the sem- 
blance of a meek and drily stated fact, 
—and the lie will be lurking in the 
latter, with its poisonous sting,” to 
which the former was merely intend- 
ed asa treacherous decoy. ‘The long 
article in his last Number, is altoge- 
ther constructed on this principle.— 
Its only merit is effrontery : it is this 
which gives to it a certain effect of 
gaiety, and catises’ it to be‘ read 
with,some degree of interest.—We 
defy. any one to. extract’ fromt ‘itt a 
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single sentence that possesses, any 
striking. excellence, ‘either,in style or 
point, independently ..of the, quality 
we have. just named... It is like the 
conversation, of. some. Irishmen. .we 
have met. with: take away, the im- 
pudence. of its, manner,..and.all -its 
zest..is gone. The. pleasantry. con- 
sists, not in saying things. that few 
could say, but things. that few would 
Say. It has a.sort-of spouting-club 
readiness about. it; a brazen. self. 
possession ; a quickness which is the 
result of moral indifference ; an over- 
bearing bustle, which it attempts to 
make pass for natural strength. Its 
ease is insolence; and if it succeeds 
in shedding an air of ridicule over its 
subjects, it does this in the general 
abandonment it makes. of respect and 
respectability. The writer shares the 
degradation he inflicts;. and even the 
reader is made to feel, that he is 
lowering himself, for the moment, to 
the, level of a disposition which he 
must despise. Such are its attrace 
tions :—its objects are to deceive and 
injure. . There is not one rhodomon- 
tade throughout. its twenty pages, 
that does not inflict an assassin’s stab 
from under. the mask of a buffoon— 
The statement: of. the comparative 
sales of the Reviews and Magazines 
is-arranged. and proportioned to ag- 
gravate private injuries, which the 
unprincipled writer has already ins 
flicted.. What.he says of Constable’s 
Magazine, and: the Edinburgh | Re- 
view.,, is. maliciously false ; what he 
says of Blackwood’s Magazine is pal- 
pably and impudently so. What he 
says of the conduct.of that work is an 
attempt to play the fool with his own 
dishonour. What he says of Mr. Mur- 
ray 1s\1n.the teeth of the fact... Mr. 
Murray. himself expunged his’ name 
from Blackwood’s title page, because 
he found that there is.a degree of in~ 
famy which even tory politics cannot 
carry off—that is to say, not in Lon« 
don—in. Edinburgh it may be other- 
wise., Mr. Murray had the reputa~ 
tion,.of a respectable man, and;that 


ofthe most distinguished publisher of 


the day to sustain: his. name is }eon~ 
nected with. the chief literary honowrs 
of the present time, and-he éould not, 
therefore, suffer ittoibe attached to,the 
foulest, literary nuisance, He: heard 
disgust and abhorrence of the.calum-~ 


nies: of . Blackwood’s Magazine sexe: 


Pressed by every honourablevindivi- 
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dual,: without distinction.of polities, 


‘He may, be,,,;and, we. believe ‘she ig, 
rather,.a warm, party::mani himselfa.. 
but, he ,is' not; sordid,. he is notefalse, 
he\is not callous to shame... Ons'the 
contrary, we believe -hims-tesbe as 
sincere-in, his,opinions asa man,as, 
by, the general acknowledgment ofall 
who have shad» any transactions) with 
him, he is. liberal, spirited,» and ‘up 
right in his,conduct,as a publisher. 
His first connection, with Blackwood’s 
work may be. traced:to party-feeling: 
the Quarterly. Review is asvehement 
tory publication; Blackwood took the 
same line, and this gained: him a féot~ 
ing for a time in Albemarle«street= 
but it was not-for long» Mn.Murray, 
it is understood, «soon became dis 
gusted with what he saw,/and:alAtm= 
ed at what. he heard,—and:on thevare 
rival of a.bale of calumny from the 
North, weightier.and darker evenithan 
ordinary, he proceeded; inia very sums 
Mary way, to withdraw his: mame 
from, the infamy, by tearing off the old 
title page, and printing a new one 
with the necessary)alteration..\-Mr. 
Murray, acted, ow this;ocedsiony with 
the promptitude.of one who sets store 
by his character, ‘andssees-it ‘endans 
gered. ;—yet, --while sme -cannoti but 
congratulate ‘him. on hissdecision;:-we 
own we Shall:be mortified by ats :if-it 
turn out-that Sir Walter Scott:has:no 
such sensibility on:the-subjectd {Ehis 
eminent: individualois Amown toi have 
written some things forthe Magazine 
in question he is suspected; to have 
written » other's to it: is certain: that 
several. offensive) articles) have been 
composed sunder:his xoof; andthe 
nuisance has now: become too deadly 
to allow of any! delicacy towards: its 
aiders or abettors. «Mr: Murray; as 
we have seen, thought: it-due ito:his 
character to-extricate himself-frony-all 
connection with: Blackwood’s Maga 
zine :—we shall:be happy’ toihave the 
Baronet’s disavowal. of anyssuchsconx 
nection. 

After having been | thus literally: 
and notoriously ‘kicked outwoficthe 
shop». in:: Albemarle-streety (Blacks 
wood’s Editor shas: the effronteryyiin 
his:Jast “Number; :to declare’ thuti ke 
dismissed: Mri: Murray hh This isca 
specimen of! the impudence awhichihe 
passes off forpleasantrys)sdtiis achoax 
founded-on-his own disgrace. Most 
people would:have feltithe recolléétion 
of the «circumstance ‘toompaiiiftd #6! 


permit; them tovallude toit: but Doc- 
gor “Morris has’nosuch’ nicety ‘of 
feeling.'| He may ‘be''compared'to a 
fellow laughing, ‘and’ thinking it ex- 
eéllerit’ fun,'to have been ‘in the pillo- 
ry :+4swearing that he made a hearty 
breakfast on the ‘rotten’ eggs’ with 
Which he:was "pelted! ° What, then, 
is the upshot of his system? It may 
be thus stated ir its'separate parts:— 

Theilie is ajoke, or hoax, to those 
whorare competent to detect it: 

It is'avsober assertion to influence 
the opinion of the large majority of 
readers: 

It is a‘hushed-up infamy, by means 
ofaipecuniary compromise, when 
threats/aré ‘used of dragging its au- 
thor tothe bar of a court of justice ! 

This is the literary system of Black- 
woods Magazine fairly described !— 
On the ‘balance, the parties to this 
nefarious ‘conspiracy are gainers.— 
It is true their stock-purse has had 
to: furnish a: thousand pounds,* at 
Jéeast;’ for forfeitures, within about 
4wo years: but scandal is a mar- 
kétable commodity, and there are 
many ‘individuals’ who ‘shrink from 
a:public contest with ruffians. "T hey 
know this+-and’on such they calcu- 
laté tomake their profits. Like smug- 
glers; they can afford: to pay when 
octasionally caught, for their nefari- 
ous traffic dsica lucrative one. But 
what ateswe’ to sayof such*an orga- 
nization assthis, connecting itself with 
the:Public-Press of the country, and 
thus! employingthe ‘most’ powerful 
mechanicalengine of human inven- 
tion} to sgive effect to’ undisguised 
purposes of fraud: and force on pro- 
perty »and character! The simple 
fact-of ‘their having three times paid 
forfeit’ for’ private calumny, without 
once daring to defend, or justify, or 
éven explain ‘their -assertions, ‘is of 
itself'/a proof that they are acting 
systematically on the plan ‘we de- 
seribes++and the: reader will find in 
the detail that is to follow,corroborati- 

ons in ‘plenty. It is possible that men 
shouldwrite political libels; and yet be 
distinguished by the utmost integrity, 
generosity, and magnanimity’ of cha+ 
racters they,at leastwho deny this; 
deny the applications of history; and 
wouldiimake of the existing ‘authori+ 


ties jas miraculous exception tothe 
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iiniversal “rule. That men should 
write! religious libels, and yet be ho-« 
nest ‘then; is° true, or else Cranmer 


swas’a villain, and’ Luther an incen~< 


diary. “But'who has ever heard of an 
innocent private calumniator, in any 
state of society Of an honourable 
person ‘affirming absolute untruths 
against private character spaying 
for them as untruths, apologizing for 
them as calumnies,—and then repeats 
ing them, protected by an insidious 
jess suggested by experience? Yet 
Blackwood’s men have expressed hor= 
ror of individuals who have come 
under the stroke of the law for pub« 
lishing political censure ;*and greater 
horror of sceptical writers on religi- 
ous questions: they have held up the 
sentences of courts of justice in such 
cases, as palpable proofs of moral 
euilt,—and this ‘they have had the 
audacity to do while they have been 
anticipating legal sentences against 
themselves,—acknowledging them~ 
selves to have broken the law in a 
way that necessarily infers infamy 
and attaches dishonour,—retreating 
even from an attempt to defend their 
conduct,—and thus altogether aban= 
doning the pretence of having been 
actuated by motives that would bear 
statement. 

Such is the conduct which has ex< 
cited in our breasts the determination 
to expose it thoroughly, and we do 
not know that we can more usefully 
employ ourselves. “« An outrageous 
ambition of doing hurt to their fellow 
creatures is the great cement of their 
assembly, and the only qualification 
required in the members:” — this, 
which was said by Steele of the Mo- 
hock-club, may be pronotinced of 
the men of the Mohock Magazine,— 
only the latter carry on their outrages 
with a more dangerous instrument 
than the former. A ‘printing-press is 
amore deadly weapon than a’ pistol 
or a small-sword ;' and ‘to employ it 
destructively requires little more in- 
tellectual “ability than is wanted to 
knock’a man down with a bludgeon, 
or ‘to splash him with the dirty wa- 
terofa kennel. A's the “severity of 
criticism, justly and fairly ‘applied, 
ought to be ‘vindicated from the'af- 
fected “outcries °of the’ weak ‘or’ the 
interested, so ought’ the’ most “ums 


oo Wie aneude Pétér’s/ Letters owith ithe: Magazine, throwghout this Carticle, Cas 6 dite 
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qualified abhorrence tg be expressed 
of those who would confound it with 
unprincipled and unmeaning personal 
abuse,— with trash, tormenting e- 
nough, perhaps, to the individual 
pitched upon, but utterly useless in 
as far as regards the public—or ra- 
ther, we ought to. say, still more 
noxious, as it relates to the public, 
than as it concerns the abused indi- 
vidual—inasmuch as it excites and 
feeds the bad passions and feelings, 
keeps them in a perpetual state of 
craving and activity, derives from 
them a foul and spurious taste in 


Yeading, corrupts altogether the po- 


pular judgment, disseminates bad 
faith, rancour, distrust, and alarm 
throughout private life, under the ex- 
ecrable pretence of promoting the in- 
terests of what is elegant andvirtuous. 
We observe that, month after month, 
individuals of eminent attainments, 
and high reputation, in foreign coun- 
tries as well as at home,—are dragged 
forth by Blackwood’s Magazine—not 
to have their productions, or scientific 
or literary opinions, criticized,—but to 
have their names repeated, burlesqued, 
inverted, parodied, —to be assailed 
Solely in their personal feelings,— 
without the show of argument on any 
question of a public nature—to be 
treated; in short, after the Mohock- 
fashion, as described in No. 324 of 
the Spectator. What a simpleton 
must he be, who should say, that we 
have no business to take up the ex- 
posure of'a nuisance of this description 
against the attack of which no man 
is'safe, whose name can be forged, 
or whose character can be falsified ! 
As’ periodical ‘writers, commenting 
chiefly on the temporary features of 
the time, ‘such infamy lies directly 
within our province ; and nothing but 
cowardice, selfishness, or stupidity 
would lead any one to inculcate that 
the matter Were better let alone.— 
There is, indeed, a certain cast of 
creature, blind to every thing but its 
own small interests, which it regards 


‘with an acuteness of vision intense in 


proportion as it'is confined,—a timid 
creature in all that relates to general 


truth and iniversal justice, but with 
a sharp to6th° to nibble ‘At any point 


‘that incomthodes'itgelf,.4 grovellin 
“and obsetife éréa tute th ifs natural ha- 


bits,~—nevér seen or heard “of in’ any 


stir of healthyand animated feeling’, Or 


opinion, yet Sometimés’ statthing peo- 


tebe. 


ple, who had. not dreamt of its exis~ 
tence, by ‘suddenly Squatting up’ in 
an attitude of pigmy menace, and ver- 
min wrath:—such a.creature would he 
likely enough to lick,, © with ‘candied 
tongue,” the slimy coat of the snake 

which we shall have ‘*-scotched,” at 
least, in’ these ’ ‘articles ; and might 
even awaken into an inconsiderable 
ebullition of disapprobation, ~ do- 
ing rather. more. than “ hesitate ‘dis. 
like ” of our rough interference with a 
contemporary and similar Publication t 
Blackwood’s men have’ been accus= 
tomed to dole out pittances of praise 
to these “ small deer,”—keeping a 
whole swarm of them feeding on their 
hands, as it were,— amongst whom 
that animaleule, “least of all God’s 
works,” the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, might be seen, with thé aid 
of a good microscope, extremely ac- 
tive with his minute antennie. But 
our eyes must be directed. to. more 
palpable objects :—we ask of men, — 
sizeable human beings, walking a- 
bout’ the ‘earth;—-not.’ gies 24h 
cheese,”—whether there is either in. 
trusion or indelicacy in an attempt 
to rouse the better sense of mankind 
against a gang of desperado-trespas- 
Sers, crape-faced, poachers, who go 
about robbing, and maiming, and 
maltreating,—insolently laughing’ at 
their own atrocities, and jeering’ at 
complaint ? If some one does not in- 
terfere to arrest the progress of this 
gang, who willbe safe? Every eréat- 
ed being cannot retreat into its own 
littleness, like the individuals of the 
animalcule tribe.’ Not the tradesman 
in his shop, quietly minding his bu- 
siness, can consider himself protect~ 
ed against indecent and painful. ex- 
posure. It was but the other’ day 
that a letter was forged with ‘the 
signature of Mr. Kirby, “a London 
Bookseller, and published ‘in this 
Magazine, to degrade that person_in 
the eyes of his neighbours and cus~ 
tomers, to wound his own feelings, and 
those of his family and his friends. The 
outrageous nature of such a proceed- 
ing as this, is beyond endurance rele 
makes one’s blood boil. A character 


for ignorance,—vulgar, selfish, “bril- 


tal ignorancée,—is, here, in the face of 
the public, attached to an ‘inoffensive 


‘and reputable tradesman; in ‘order'to 
render hin 4” commdn butt of deri- 
‘sion 1 Ts not this amoral, ifot a Te- 
‘galfelony’?> But illegal it certamly is, 


x 820-)] 
| Gharthe law ought to be put in full 
force against the criminals. Again, 
we ask, ‘whether -wé could, be consi- 
‘dered as fully discharging our, duty 
‘to. the public, if we were not to raise 
the hue-and-cry against such anti-so- 
cial’ enormities ?. Are we to, confine 
‘ourselves to the flagrancies of bad ac- 
tors, and the blunders of dull au- 
“‘thors,, when these infesters of social 
life-are in active and gainful occupa- 
‘tion, and..becoming each day more 
and more audacious, from the idea 
‘that every body shrinks from taking 
them in hand? Are they not as fair- 
ly before the public, and does not the 
management of their work present as 
fair a question for public discussion, 
as the stage, or a new poem? And 
what.then should exempt them from 
this discussion? Nothing, surely,— 
unless it he a reason for treating them 
‘with forbearance, that they are not 
mischiefs of a speculative nature, but 
tangible and substantial plagues. If 
we have ever been able to assure our- 
selves that the general sympathy was 
with. us on any matter we have hand- 
led, it has been in regard to our stric- 
tures, last month, on Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Jt would seem as if peo- 
ple in general had been all cherishing 
‘a bursting sense of the crying neces- 
sity of some such exposure,—yet 
“doubting: whether any one would. be 
found to undertake, the task. This 
Scotch work had grown to he regard~ 
ed as aprivileged terrae filius,—tree to 
commit. the rudest assaults and most 
savage insults without chastisement ; 
— and. when..our, exposition, of what 
every body knew before, came out, 
we were congratulated and applaud- 
ed in a, way that has excited our as- 
tonishment. We have seen or heard 
of but, one exception, to this general 
sentiment of satisfaction: and 7t would 
affect to think, that, as a rival maga- 
zine, we owe peculiar ciyility to 
Blackwood. We protest we do not 
see what the question of rivalry has 
to do with, the matter; it doesnot 
turn at all upon a dispute, between 
two magazines, nor do;we either feel 
it, or treat.it, in that light, It only.re- 
quires .a. particle of honesty,, small 
enough, we should think, to be, con- 
tained even in.an anznatoule, to know 
“that there is but.one fair way of put- 
‘ting ,the,case, between, us-—and that 
it isthis:—are the spirit and, practice 
“of the management of Blackwood’s 
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Magazine such as we have described 
them ? If they are, its. conductors 


deserve to be exposed :—if they, are 


not, this denunciation. applies to our- 
selves. Having so far premised. ge= 
nerally, we shall now proceed to, state 
the facts more particularly than we 
have yet done, in order that the test, 
which we have just proposed, may 
be more easily applied ; so that. if, we 
are calumniators, instead of others, 
the infamy that attaches to calumny 
may fall directly on our, heads—and 
vice versa. 

In our last, we affirmed that one of 
the principal writers in Blackwood 
had both libelled and eulogized, Mr. 
Wordsworth—to which we now add, 
that this was done in articles planned 
coetaneously, and intended the one to 
be followed by the other! The attack 
on Mr. Wordsworth appeared in the 
third number of Biackwood, when that 
work was under the management of 
Mr. Pringle and another gentleman: 
—it was known by Mr. Pringle, .at 
the time, whose composition it,,was, 
—though the real author suggested 
that it had come from Liverpool, and 
was probably the production of oneof 
the Roscoe family! This personj;wn- 
der his offensive signature of ‘*,O)- 
server,’ remarks of Mr. Wordsworth, 
that he writes “ miserable doggrel;” 
—that he has “ made a fool, of him- 
self,’ that he has ‘ the voice. and 
countenance of a maniac,.’ and drops 
“« the drivelling slaver of his impotent 
rage on the cover of the, Edinburgh 
Review.” Under his defensive signa= 
ture of “ NV,” heaccuses Observer (him-~ 
self) of having “a heart full of spite 
and rancour towards, Mr. Words~ 
worth, ”’--of having “‘ committed gross 
violations of veracity, —and, being 
guilty of « every kind of misrepresen= 
tation, impertinence, and falsehood)” 
We regret to have observed, that an 
Edinburgh Newspaper has: publicly 
and wuncontradictedly;.,.charged ,, Mr. 
John Wilson,. the new. Professor, of 
Moral. Philosophy in the University.of 
Edinburgh, with, having. written, oth 
these Articles;—the one. for,,.and.the 
other against. Mr. Wordsworth, which 
appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, 
—and has. added, that, he is strongly 
suspected of being, the .author ofa 
third: attack, ;on, Mr,. Wordsworth, 
which. appeared in Blackwood (No.8. 
—Is.it possible that, this can beittue ! 
Mr ‘Wilson was Mr. Wordsworth’s 


a 
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intimate friend ;. he called him,< My 
Wordsworth!”—He wrote to ‘him, 
the other day, for “ a character,”— 
which the author of the Lyrical Bal- 
Jads gave in Mr. Wilson’s, favour, so 
far as talent goes—adding, that, as he 
did not know what PECULIAR QUALI= 
TIES were thought necessary, in Scot= 
LAND, fo adorn the chair of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, he could give No oPi« 
NION on the FITNESS of the applicant 
for the situation which he was under- 
stood to covet. Mr. Wilson, certainty, 
from the commencement of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, has been one of 
its principal writers: but however 
that work is calculated to throw dis- 
credit on all belonging to it, it is uni- 
versally admitted that Mr. W. is an 
amiable individual—that is to say, in 
comparison with his colleague, the 
Doctor. He once, in a wild whim, 
enlisted in a gang of gipsies; and 
we have heard of a journey from 
Oxford to Edinburgh,—part of which 
he performed as gipsey, part. as strol- 
ling-player, part as common beggar. 
We are not stating this adventure as 
objectionable in itself, but merely as 
furnishing a grotesque contrast to his 
recent appointment to the chair of 
moral philosophy. It is true,— 


One man, in his time, plays many parts, 


but. few, we believe, have been so 
successful as Mr. Wilson in making 
extremes well meet.. He has played 
both, Hamlet and the cock. He is 
now engaged in. wrestling with the 
German. philosophers in metaphysics ; 
and. it.is not long ago since he was 
‘shaking falls” with the highland- 
ers, and exciting. their astonishment 
by his aptitude to their nectar! He is 
the author of the “Isle of Palms,” 
@ poem overflowing with the phrase- 
ology of Methodism ;. aid.is, or was, 
the convivial. president of the dilet- 
tanti club, in, which capacity he 
was justly admired for his ludicrous 
imitations. of popular preachers, and 
his ready knack of parodying the 
psalms. . Hearing that. some of the 
JSreedoms .of the president had got 
wind, and. might impede the success 
of the professor, he waited upon:avery, 
worthy member of the'town council 
of Edinburgh,,and requested: his per- 
mission to. go. oyer the; four, Hvan= 
gelists with, ,him-—which he did, not 
only, in.an.orthodox manner, but in.a 
style of devout eloquence which pers 


suaded, the deacon he had partaken of 


the.“ giftuof tongues.” Phisy-to: be° 


sure, was long: after his retum-from a 
tryst he-had with Hogg, to meeton 
the side,of acertain loch,++ which he. 
(Wilson) did:-not keep, by:xeason of 
his falling in with: a, set -of jumping 


highlanders, whom. he-beat at every) 


leap, and afterwards left unable even 
to stagger, 
who can do. all ithis';—but although 
we might be inclined to.regard- such 
a character, with interest-and. indul- 
gence, as the result ofa ‘wild, tems 
perament, combined. with: powerful 
faculties, surely society ought to have 
some security. against. such’: of :«its 
pranks as are more treacherous than 
pleasant.—Mr. Wilson. was. well 
known as a, whig’ in: polities she 
urged Mr.. Pringle, who,\préceded 
him in Blackwood’s. Magazine, to 
attack and demolish . the author 
of a particular’ pamphlet, because 
he was “a horrible tory,;” yet Mr. 
Wilson is now the known: writer. -of 
violent. tory.articles,, and: these have 
got him. his, place: in. the University ! 
The abuse: of the whigs, in» Black- 
wood’s Magazine, like:all the. rest of 
its abuse, is.violent and deadly : we 
do not charge it all against)Mr. Wile 
son,—but we charge: him with being 
accessary to: it, and..weyaftirm: that 
there. is every! presumption against 
his sincerity in so actings; His having 


profited, by. this’ conduct !renders.it:a 


matter of public:concem ;/for of: all 
the bad and..mischievous examples 
that can be given to) the world, .we 
know of none:so. poisonous ‘as; that: of 
success in life attained. by such means, 
It is spectacles of thissnature that 
beget. misanthropy and. vindictive 
feelings innoble breasts; which some« 
times we see becoming unjust; in their 
very indignation against» injustice, 
Take away the simple quality of hy-= 
pocrisy from. the person we have been 
describing, and. Mr. Wilson would at 
once lose his‘moral professorship, and 
regain his moral character. 

On the head of equal. insincerity 
in praise and abuse, let us: turn, to 
the pseudo. Doctor-—the. malignant 
Emperor: of; the Mohocks. Morris 
is -understood’:to. be, the author: of 
the . extremely; scurrilous» article».on 
Mr., Coleridge, which; appeared; in 
No. 7, of Blackwood... Of .Mri/C. 
it is there said,.“ it-seems-impossible 
that. he: canbe greatlynespected, 


[Dee.. 


He, is no» common man” 
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either: by ‘the’ public’ or himself:”"— 
«he iseems to consider ‘the mighty 
universe ‘itself as nothing better than 
amirror; im which, with a grinning 
and ‘idiot’ selfscomplacency, ‘he: may 
contemplate the physiognomy of Sa~ 
muel Taylor Coleridge : ”*—** so de- 
plorable a delusion ‘as: his, has only 
been equalled by that of Joanna 
Southcote;who mistook a complaint 
in'the bowels forthe divine afflatus :” 
the article» proceeds to allude to 
«< drunkenness,” and ‘ ‘desertion of 
wife-and children,’—but we are by 
no means inclined: to prolong unne- 
cessarily our quotations ; nor have 
we any thing further to say of them 
than that) Mr. Coleridge has been 
since hoaxed into believing the author 
of the above well-inclined towards 
him! Under the influence of this 
idea, with all the simplicity of a me- 
taphysical philosopher, he lately ad- 
dressed'a private letter to the pre- 
sent’ Editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, which private letter was no 
sooner received, than 7t was sent off 
to Blackwood’ s printing office ; and in 
No. 42; there, sure enough, it appears, 
with the signature of 8. T. Cole- 
ridge (not Samuel ‘Taylor in full) 
and an accompanying note from Dr. 
Morris, calling attention to it as 
<< g very’ characteristic letter of one, 
whom; ‘says*'the' Doctor, “ I 
well know that: you,” Christopher 
North—alias Doctor Morris himself, 
«agree with mein honouring among 
the: highest !’—It happens that we 
ean‘put the infamous treachery of this 
treatment of Mr. Coleridge beyond all 
doubt: ‘Christopher North is the 
nomme de guerre for the Editor of 
Blackwood; and Morris, the same 
individual, under another mask, a- 
dopted for the purpose of puffing the 
Magazine, says he is sure of the 
Editor’s sympathy with himself zn 
honouring S. Ty C. amongst the 
highest. So far so good :—this is in 
No: 42.—Turn we now then to No. 7, 
where we find S. TC. described as 
«}ying dead drunk in the house of a 
Brammagem  patriot,”’—“' exposing 
himself to the insults of the vile and 
vulgar?” —who, may we venture to 
ask, wrote this piece of abuse? It 
stands the first article of the Number ; 


and the number too is: the first of 


the Mohock’s management ; and. the 
paper “is not signed, with initials, 
or any assumed name, as from a Cor 
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respondént,—but is conveyed as frona 
the Editor im the usual editorial 
style—More than all this,—in a 
notice, given in the name of the Edi< 
tor, which we find on the very page 
facing this piece of abuse, it is thus 
announced :—‘* Our OWN OPINIONS, 
and those of owr REGULAR CoORRES=. 
PONDENTS will be found UNIFORMLY 
CONSISTENT—Dut we invite all intellix 
gent persons who choose it, to lay their 
ideas before the world in our publicas 
tion ; and we only reserve to ourselves 
THE RIGHT OF COMMENTING UPON 
WHAT WE DO NOT APPROVE. --What 
are the palpable deductions here? If 
the article accusing Mr. Coleridge of 
“<< dishonest quackery” be not written 
by the Lditor himself, it must be 
written by one of his regular Corres- 
pondents,—for it is the first article of 
the new management, and is not 
signed, as it would have been if writ-~ 
ten by a casual correspondent. “‘ Our 
own opinions, and those of our regular 
Correspondents will he found uniformly 
consistent /” The Editor is thus in« 
contestably bound to the numerous 
traducing assertions made in the arti< 
cle ; among others, to this—* that all _ 
good men, of all parties, regard Mr. 
Coleridge with pity and contempt !”” 
—We say, he is, in every way, and 
without the possibility of escape, 
bound to them,—for, supposing he 
were to affirm that the article in 
question was written neither by the 
Editor of the Magazine, nor by a 
regular Correspondent, we might ask, 
where then is the comment upon what 
he did not approve, which he express= 
ly reserved to himself the right of 
making in such cases? He now de-« 
clares himself to be one of those who 
honour Mr. Coleridge amongst the 
highest: could he, then, as an ho« 
nest man have permitted a chance 
contributor to traduce the object‘ of 
his veneration in the most insulting 
language, without a word of caution, 
without an expression of dissent—im~< 
mediately too after telling the reader 
that with all the matter which should 
appear in the Magazine, running in 
the usual editorial style, the Editor 
was to be considered as agreeing im 
opinion? Careless oversight cannot 
be-thought of with reference to the 
first’ Number of the new management: 
this was to afford a specimen of the 
spirit, and execution of the work $ 
and would the commencing article be 
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slightly regarded under, such circum- 
stances? Would it-be selected strong- 
ly hostile to the Editor’s own senti- 
ments; calumnious in the last degree 
towards one whom the Editor honour- 
ed amongst the highest 2? It would be 
trifling with the understandings of our 
readers to endeavour to strengthen 
the argument. The present Editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine,—whether 
challenged in his own name, or un- 
der his aliases of Doctor Morris and 
Christopher North, stands deprived 
of all benefit from his numerous 
disguisements, and counterfeited, and 
falsified titles,—and is clearly con- 
victed of foul treachery towards “ Sa- 
muel Taylor Coleridge,’—*« the il- 
lustrious and excellent friend,” whom 
he, Peter Morris, declares to himself, 


Christopher North, he holds zn honour 


amongst the highest ! 

We have gone into this examina- 
tion of evidence tediously, perhaps, 
——and we believe unnecessarily : the 
present Editor of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine stands on the face of the 
publication chargeable with the re- 
marks on the “ Biographia Literaria” 
of Mr. Coleridge: they bear their 
own evidence of being his,—and we 
might have spared ourselves the 
trouble of going through the process 
of proving what he will not, we 
should think, dare to.deny. . There is 
now a perfect understanding in Edin- 
burgh, that the same man wrote the 
Jjirst_ article, at least, signed Z. in 
which Mr. Coleridge is styled “a still 
sreater quack than Leigh Hunt.”— 
The most infamous part, however, 
of the treatment, which Mr. Cole- 
ridge has received at this person’s 
hands, clearly is the recent unautho- 
rized publication of his private letter.— 
No man who reads that letter can 
avoid perceiving that it is as unfit to 
be given, to the public eye as any 
letter,can be ;—and the dirty design 
of exposing the writer to the sneers 
and ridicule of the sarcastic ; the in- 
solent advantage taken of the injudi- 
cious confidence of a strangely con-~ 
stituted, though eminently gifted 
mind ; the laughing in his face, and 
winking at the bye-standers, worthy 
of a Mohock,—plainly to be discern- 
ed in the insulting introduction,— 
couple infamously with the abusive 
article in No. 7 of this Magazine, 
and add consummate treachery as 
the last aggravation of an outrage, 


which is as, unmanly as it. is gross. 
Its perpetrator deprives . himself’ of 
all. pretension to the character of a 
gentleman,—or rather, we should say, 
shows himself to be “a fellow by the 
hand of nature. marked, quoted, and 
signed, to do, a, deed of shame.” Pern 
sonal communication . with such a 
man is deadly: one would. suspect 
his palm to be poisoned, if he extend- 
ed his hand in apparent friendship. 
If there be one point of honour more 
settled and recognized than another 
in society, it is the sanctity of a pri- 
vate letter :—the individual who re- 
ceives it has even a less right to make 
it public without the permission of 
its writer, than the individual whe 
might happen to find it, were it ace 
cidentally lost. Innumerable are the 
dissensions, the disgusts, the irre= 
parable mischiefs that, would. deso- 
late private life if this rule were once 
questioned. In this very letter of Mr. 
Coleridge we can see a cause.of aliena- 
tion and pain, which ought, at least, 
to give great regret to its over-con- 
fiding writer, now it is in print, and 
which we have no.doubt has done so. 
We can take upon ourselves.to. state 
that he disclaims having eyer autho- 
rised or contemplated its publication ; 
and that he considers such publica« 
tion as a most unfair advantage taken 
of him. The forgery of a signature, 
as a hoax, even, when, malevolently 
and treacherously done, is. not so ab- 
solutely irreconcileable with. the ex- 
istence of some degree of honour and 
honesty, as this infidelity in regard to 
private correspondence. We. could 
be much more easily brought to overs 
look the former than the latter. 

Not, however, that such forgeries 
are to be lightly regarded. As jokes 
they are miserably easy, and unmean- 
ing ; while they are calculated to give 
the greatest pain to the abused indi« 
viduals, and even to inflict serious in= 
jury on their interests. Blackwood’s 
Magazine stands alone in taking this 
unwarrantable liberty with private 
respectability,, A cunning sordidness 
is the motive, when it is not black 
malignity. The appearance of a real 
name in print sets scandalous curi« 


osity agog, and produces an interest. 


of a coarse and vulgar, but. very ge< 
neral nature ; an interest, altogether 
independent of literary ability, or any 
of those qualities of sentiment and 
style, that render a written composi« 
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tion valuable, but which are not al- 
ways within the reach of ‘authors, or 
the comprehension of readers. _ No- 
ding can be more ruinous to the li- 
terary taste of a people than the feed- 
ing of this natural appetite for imper- 
tinent and indecent interference. The 
example being once set amongst the 
competitors. for popular encourage- 
ment, thé offenders are seen to profit. 
by their crime, and thus they tempt 
thé better disposed to follow their bad 
example. All seriousness of principle 
is out of the question when the flip- 
pancies of personal allusion become 
fashionable. Insensibility, insincerity, 
aiid ‘spite, are necessarily engendered 
by them ; and when the poisonous sti- 
miulus~ exercises its full strength, 
treachery and malignity darken the 
aspect, and corrupt the influence of 
what may be termed the literary plea- 
sures of general society. The infa- 
mous distinction of industriously and 
selfishly pandering to these unlawful 
desires, and systematically contriving 
seductions addressed to them, belongs 
to Blackwood’s Magazine. Its pre- 
sent management set out with offer- 
ing gross captivations to the coarsest 
appetites in this way ;—and Iscariot 
treachery, and Tago malice, took for 
auxiliaries the “levity and folly of a 
tea-table gossip, and the saucy free- 
doms of ‘an intermeddling buffoon. 
England, freland, and Scotland, have 
been traversed to introduce the names 
of towns, and of individuals residing 
m them, in order to gratify the stu- 
pid or the ill-natured craving for lo- 
ealities’ and personalities. Directed 
by the vulgarity of their own minds, 
the principal writers in this infamous 
publication have calculated on names 
as the surest means of getting off 
their numbers. It is not necessary 
for this purpose to put any real mean- 
ing into the allusion: the relations, 
friends, and acquaintance of the party 
named, find interest enough in the 
simple notice. Mr. Peterkin hears 
that Mr. Crawfurd is in Blackwood, 
and he needs no other inducement to 
order the work. 

The mere impertinence and frivolity 
of this system are enough to render it 
odiously ‘contemptible: but it also 
involvés ‘serious fraud and mortal ma- 
lide,’ entitling it to hatred and indig- 
nation: Of the truth of this the treat- 
meént which Jamus Hoée, the Et- 
Vou i. 
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trick shepherd, as he used to be call- 
ed, has received from the Edinburgh 
Mohocks, is a flagrant proof. This 
person is a true national poet ; and 
he is also a.universal poet. His 
poetry is peculiarly distinguished by 
an elegance and delicacy of sentiment 
and language, which “ glints forth,” 
above the disheartening and depress- 
ing circumstances of his original con- 
dition, as beautifully and gracefully 
as the “ mountain daisy,” so exqui- 
sitely addressed by his great prede- 
cessor in Scotch song. His “ Ab- 
bot M*‘Kinnon ;” his ‘ Bonnie Kil- 
meny;” his “ Dedicatory Address 
to the Lady Anne Scott of Buc- 
cleugh,” we have already reterred 
to,—more than once we believe,—and 
we can never tire of referring to them 
as delightful examples of the pearly 
lustre native to genius, independent 
altogether of the polishing effect of 
external circumstances—or, rather, 
existing, deeply and internally, in 
despight of the coarseness of that 
with which it most immediately 
comes in contact, and the obscurity 
of the situation where, by the will of 
Providence, it has been thrown.— 
But there is a curious peculiarity in 
the literary character of James Hogg, 
which, while it is very interesting m 
itself, and by no means of unpleasant 
effect, when philosophically regard- 
ed, will be considered as increasing 
his claim on gentle and judicious 
treatment, in the estimation of all 
generous. minds, while it dictates 
what course of conduct should be 
pursued towards him by those who 
profess admiration of his talents, and 
regard for his person. Mr. Hoge, 
when in attendance on his Muse, 
seems to catch nobility of soul from 
his communication with her: the 
brightness of her glance seems to 
carry the kindling, purifying, and il- 
lustrating influence of Apollo through- 
out his whole internal man ;— he 
« walks in glory and in pride upon the 
mountain-side,”’ and His demeanour 
then would not disgrace the Sidueys, 
the Raleighs, the Spensers, — the 
gentlemen and poets of a gentleman- 
ly and poetical age, when “ high 
thouglits were seated in hearts of, 
courtesy.”—But,, asa prose -writer,. 
Mr. Fogg falls, ‘with rather. a re-. 
markable abruptness,. into the traces. 
of what may be supposed the neces- 
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sary habits of his, daily. life. He 
writes amusingly, and eloquently ; 


but "seldom. elegantly, ; and _ very 
often coarsely, We, -are not_ob- 


jecting this to him‘as a great, fault -— 
and we should, be very indifferent 
about it, were it not for the unwor- 
thy use to which those qualities .of 
his disposition, which may be divined 
from this peculiarity in’ his literary 
character, have been lately turned in 
the brutal hands of Blackwood’s Mo- 
hocks. Of the easy disposition—and, 
it is said, of the dependent circumstan- 
ces of this man of genius, possessing 
such peculiar claims to delicate treat- 
ment, they have availed themselves 
to render him the regular fool-capped, 
bell-coated Zany of their Magazine !— 
Be it remembered, that we only speak 
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of their.representation of him :, Hogg 
himself remains. the, poetical. shep- 
herd, the pastoral enthusiast, a, liy. 
ing link, such as no country but Scot- 
land, possesses,, between, the, present 
and the past:—-while he lives, the 
great and. final; gulph of diviston, is 
not yet interposed, between the ‘sim- 
plicity and elevated imagination, of 
an innocent, religious, and, patriarch- 
al people, and the artifice and pre- 
tention of what; is called, refined: ciyi< 
lization.*, But in Blackwood’s. Ma- 
gazine, we repeat, he is made to fi- 
gure as an absolute Zany.;, he is made 
the Fool ofthe Show-cart: that. is to 
say, he is abused, belied, disfigured, 
—and all under the, guise of fruendship 
and affection! Burlesque sonnets, to 
puff the Magazine, are falsely; fa- 


* The statement that Mr. Hogg is himself the author. of some of the songs givenias 


sto) 


Jacobite Relics, is, of course, not genuine as his oten avowal, in, Blackwood ¢ but: we 
have good reason to believe it is quite true in point of fact. It is curious that. we should 
meet with truth in this quarter, but, finding it, let it be acknowledged.—This imposition 


on the public, —if that be not a term altogether inapplicable to so innocent a deception, 
—will readily be excused for the sake of the proof it affords of the genius of the writer. 
Such fabrications as this of Mr. Hogg’s, are of a very different nature from these we 
have the unpleasant task of commenting upon in this article; and the circumstance 
itself, just noticed, suggests a peculiarity in the poetry of Scotland,’ and an interesting 
feature in the literary character of her poets,—which 'we would fain ‘comment'tpon here, 
lengthening out this note, in preference to going on with the diseusting matter to which 
our text must be devoted. But, after this Number, we hope to be able, as Mr. Drama 
Says, in his motto,_-Milton having said it before him,—to: twitch! oun: blue onantles 


-Gyhich,are.at present very fashionable, made of fine cloth, and which are certainly, cons 
venient) .in a tilbury) and seek Sresh. fields and. new pastures:—W hat,,would we not 
give to have even now leave of absence from ‘+ Stern Duty,” to., wander, amongst; the 
** green shaws”’ and ‘ burnie banks,’ with the two poets of Ettrick and of Nithsdale 
We should much prefer this to returning to dirty Prince’s-street,—But as return to it, 


and’ directly, we must—an Editor, like a sentry being obliged to stand to his 


post— 


we shall content ourselves, for the present, with merely indicating’ what we méan in out 
foregoing remark on Scotch poetry.—It is strictly national, and strictly spontaneous,— 
which cannot be said of English poetry, whatever other merits it may“have. “The corisé. 
quence is, that it connects itself with the history and habits of the peoples arid; occupying 
its. own) place amongst the national possessions, illustrates what is pectiliar tothe eountry, 


forming a recording document, as it were, 


full of meaning and information: 
pens, too, that the nature of the local inspiration is such. as 


It haps 
to. make, the. poetic: power 


paramount in the. mind above all the influence of learning, society, condition,which 


have. such potent. effects elsewhere. 


Difference of rank in the world, even inequas 


lity of instruction, produce little or. no sensible difference in the productions of the 
Scotch bards: the strain is as highly raised, as well as kept up with equal melody,. in 
the compositions of the ploughman, the shepherd, the stone-mason, as in those of the 


clerk of sessions. 


A ballad by Cunningham. is 


as glowing with chivalrous fire, is as 


distinguished by elegant fancy, shows as great a familiarity with lofty thoughts,’ as one 
by Sir Walter Scott; and Campbell, who has studied at a University, is not more polité 


in his ‘verses than James “Hows, the motititain peasant. 


The reason of this is, that their 


imaginations are occupied with’ the past, and its images of grandeur : ‘their attention{is 
fixed on these from their youth,+when they form their ‘ambition,—to theirage, when they 


become. théir solace. 


ferings, \of .its victories, of its faith, 


Their feelings axe-of their native land,—of its wonders; of} its! sufs 
These exalt wherever they, -enter,,/and, annul.the 
distinetions ; made. under less powerful influences. 


This. circumstance, too accounts, for 


the facility with which they, can imitate. the older ballads of, their, country::, their, minds 


are full, of; the thoughts 


) of and imagery, of these :. their poetical character. is. made up, of 
them : their love is in them.’ Some day we shall have more to say of'this. 
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thered upon Hogg: in~short, on all 
‘Occasions, When @ grotesque effigy is 
“wanted; to be stuck-up for the pur- 
poses of ridicule or intimidation, the 
name of James. Hogg is given to the 
uncouth figure. In, « Peter’s Let- 
ters,” (Morris's Production,) ‘his 
face was engrayed so’ as to raise a 
daugh at his expense | “advantage was 
taken'of'an extravagant sketch, made 
at‘a‘inoment of private hilarity, to 
exhibit’ this national’ bard, the au- 
thor of the “ Queen’s Wake,’—in a 
pot-house attitude, and with a pot- 
house éxpression,—to the sneering 
Jaughter of all the scoffers of Eng- 
tand and Wales,—who may have a 
keen relish for the personalities of 
the Doctor, but who can neither 
understand the language, nor sym- 
pathise with the feeling of Hogg’s 
beautiful poetry. We must confess 
that when we'first observed this’ hi- 
deous insult, it turned our souls sick 
within us; we found it impossible to 
preserve the idea of the poet any 
fonger surrounded in our minds with 
the associations worthy of his genius, 
and suggested. by his works. . He in- 
stantly sunk in our fancy,‘ ten thou- 
sand, fathom, deep!” and. <‘ to. this 
hour | down: had: been « falling,” had 
wenot recently learnt that poor Hogg 
isono party to his own dishonour— 
that*his'exposure-in these indecent 
postures and capacities has not been 
with his own consent,—but is an act 
of ‘deliberate, cruelty, and unmanly 
violence... A public Journal of Edin- 
burgh,. we observe, ‘has stated, that 
Mr... Hogg considers: himself to. lie 
under..great personal obligations to 
Sir Walter Scott, and: that itis this 
idea which hasalone hindered him from 
protesting against the liberties taken 
with him’ in Blaekwood’s Magazine. 
We know nothing of the facts here: 
if the statement be incorrect, it much 
behoves one eminent individual to 
have it satisfactorily contradicted : 
but we warn beforehand, that it will 
not be.an avowal extracted, from, the 
known, good-nature, and; we may say, 
culpable. simplicity of the Jéttrick 
shepherd,—who has submitted ‘so 
easily to outrages that-could not but 
have! given him much paiti, that ‘it 
seems very possible he may be per- 
suaded to disown his own best feel- 
ings;—it is not, we say, a mere in- 
dulgent declaration from this abused 
individual, that can obliterate the dis- 
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gtace which attaches to those of his 
professed and powerful friends, who 
hdve séen him thus degraded,—could 
have rescued him, yet did not.. 

All; however, of wnmanly injury 
that we have as yet stated to have 
been inflicted on James Hogg, by the 
Mohocks,—or rather, we should say, 
we believe, by the Emperor of the 
Mohocks,—is as nothing to what we 
have yet to state. The ‘ Jacobite 
Relics,” is a collection of songs on 
exploded politics, highly interesting 
as national monuments, and, worthy 
of preservation, which was lately 
published by the Author of the 
« Queen’s Wake.” ‘The Edinburgh 
Review has criticised this collection 
in rather severe terms: not certainly 
in the Mohock style ; and not in the 
style which Mr. Hogg would merit 
to have applied to his deficiencies, 
were he weak and malignant enough 
to write that to which his name has 
been attached in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine:—but the review certainly was 
not so favourable as we could haye 
wished it to have been; and. while 
we acquit the reviewer of getting- 
up acriticism to gratify a feeling..of 
personal dislike—yet, knowing ‘how 
sharp-sighted people become’ to the 
literary offences of individuals: whose 
conduct’ they have observed with re- 
seutment or disgust,—we think “it 
very likely that the falsehoods’ of 
Blackwood’s men, representing Mr. 
Hogg as an active co-adjutor in their 
infamous publication, may have ma- 
terially assisted to bring down upon 
him the asperity of a. work, whose 
favourable opinion is, generally equi- 
valent to the sale of one edition, at 
least, of a book. Here; then; we 
find exemplified, some of the proba- 
ble consequences to personal interests 
of these forgeries and fabrications. 
But what has since happened jis, as 
Doctor Morris says, “ very charac- 
teristic,’—so characteristic, in fact, 
as to strip off even the last wretched 
rag, the frailest and scantiest rem- 
nant. of character, if any yet remains 
to Blackwood’s men, inthe opinion of 
the reader.of this articles“ A letter 
from James Hogg to his’ Reviewer,” 
appears'in the last Number of Black- 
wood ; followed by what is ‘calleda 
private letter to the Editor, enclosing 
the first: the signature, and abode of 
Mr. Hogg, are attached to both,— 
and BOTH ARE FORGERIES: neither 
3 E 2 
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the one nor..the,,other has been writ- 
ten. by the.person, to, whom. they, are 
attributed, .though they .have., been 
coolly .signed ‘* James, Hoge’, and 
dated from ‘* Altrive Lake!” 

What is.the principal, and, promi- 
nent object of these forgeries? To 
vindicate Hogg’s reputation .as an 
Editor? To shake off the:misrepre- 
sentations of. his reviewer? No—far 
from it: a show of doing so is indeed 
made in the latter half of one of these 
papers,—but the first part of this, 
and the whole of the other, zs zealous- 
ly devoted to an insidious and cowardly 
endeavour, to.inculpate the Poet in. the 
guilt and filth of all the most odious 
articles that have appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine, since the commence- 
ment of its course of abomination ! 
Now we ask, whether, with reference 
to the personal character and public 
situation of Mr. Hogg, it is possible 
to imagine any thing more ‘truly 
base than this treatment of him? Can 
it enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive an, example of more sordid, 
cruel, .unprincipled. mischief than 
this?.The object. of the atrocious 
writer is to gratify his own spites, 
jealousies, and hatreds, and to create 
a defence against the obloquy he has 
incurred, at the expense of the repu- 
tation,’and pocket, of a poor man of 
genius,—whose disposition and tem- 
per have no fault but that of being 
too easy and careless. The letter to 
the Reviewer goes studiously through 
almost the, whole long range of pri- 
vate calumny which blackens the se- 
ries of the: Mohock Magazine ; and 
wherever there is a darker and more 
offensive spot than ordinary, where- 
ever ‘public: reproach has. affixed a 
deep ineffaceable stain, there is the 
author of the Queen’s. Wake made to 
stop and steep' himself in the infamy 
of approbation; to wallow in the 
mire and..stench with the appearance 
of delight! He is made.to enlarge 
upon the sympathy he cherishes, with 
the assassin’s, blow, the mercenary 
outrage.) And; this, is, done, ) in. his 
name,.-by the, very assassin himself! 
Commentary, here is, out,of the.ques- 
tion:+-let us, break, the | paragraph, 
that ‘the reader\may; draw: his. breath 
again. ) 

None of; thé, acts, of,indecent .and 
unfain i vielence, committed hy; the 
Seotch!:Mohoeks, has excited $0 ge- 
neral an:éxpression’and)sentiment of 
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disgust, as ;that;perpetrated on. the 
venerable, old, age of; that. first-rate 
man, of science Professor Playfair, It 
was. universally felt to be made as 
hypocritically as cruelly ;-it-was sa- 
vage, insidious,, reptile-like. It as~ 
sailed. the feelings. of the esteemed 
object. of the attack, unnecessarily 
aud unprovokedly ;—it afforded to 
the world the disgusting spectacle of 
honesty. beaten down by. hypocrisy; 


of profligacy using the language of 


religion to. turn popular. clamour 
against respectability and integrity. 
About the time this vile paper ap- 
peared, Hogg was himself ridiculed 
without disguise by the writers. in 
Blackwood ; yet he is now represent+ 
ed, by his unfeeling . persecutor, as 
not only strongly approving. of the 
aggression on Playfair, but.as active- 
ly belonging to the Mohock gang, at 
this perlod—in close, companionship 
with persons who were then, ayow= 
edly, rendering him ridiculous! .This 
is an endeavour then to. expose, him 
at.once to.our dislike and contempt 
and common. humanity is concerned 
in.circumventing the base design, 
The. Editor of; the;Supplement. to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica,.a writer 
of very considerable reputation,ismal- 
treated in Blackwood in the grossest 
manner of «common: \streetshlack— 
guardism. Nothing ‘like criticism is 
ever attempted to’bebrotight’avaitist 
him ;., we..never, heay,.of; argument 
against either his, principles, his opie 
nions, or his abilities ;—but,his. name 
is. tossed. backwards, andforwands in 
its pages, in a disagreeable way ;—and. 
every means,,of, annoyance.is tried 
against him,,which, men,, destitute 
both of character and asenseof shame, 
can bring to bear, against one who is 
possessed. of both....The name of 
Hogg is attached to, this low. species 
of abuse also: he is made to. partici- 
pate in it ; to fling a, vulgar insult in 
Mr.,.Napier’s face, ina way, which, 
were he really. guilty of the outrage, 
would render, him.a, proper. object for 
chastisement, wherever .he., appeared, 
and lead. to a,sentiment..of,. hostility 
towards him, which it.is.abundantly 
his.interest,to; avert,..and; which,.his 
disposition,.as..we;have,heard, it de- 
seribed,, isnot.at.alk.of; a.nature,.te 
merit. baina haha: onaty eit 
vf As (to; Mr. .Maceulloch, ; of;, the 
Scotsman, newspaper,-—he,.like ours 
selves; is, ong}of the, Mohock’s,adyery 


se it 
as i caine cae eae 


S4rieS; but why should Hogg, the 
poet, be forced to fight unfairly, and 
with foul weapons, the battle of 
Blackwood’s Editor, with the Scots- 
man and Tur Lonpon Macazine? 
The cowardice of this is equal to its 
baseness. Both the publications just 
named haye it in their power to help 
Mr. Hogg on, in his literary career ; 
both have shown a disposition to do 
so; both have made it manifest that 
they regard him with friendly feel- 
ings. <A forgerer comes, and attaches 
his name to a disgraceful ebullition 
of small lying calumny against both 
these publications ;—stuff more con- 
temptible than hurtful, to be sure,— 
but so false and mean in its spirit, that 
had-it been uttered by the person to 
whom it is attributed, he could only 
have been regarded by us, for. the 
future, with disdain ! 

Of the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, the forgerer writes in a style 
of flippant vulgarity, which is evi- 
dently intended to strike people as 
Mr. Hogg’s natural manner. A stu- 
pid insolence, and ludicrous assump- 
tion of consequence are here imtro- 
duced,—and the ridicule is made to 
fall on the abused individual, whose 
name has been thus cruelly stolen. 


Who steals my purse steals trash— &c. 
* * * * * 


But he who pilfers from me my good name 


is a base fellow’: in Hogg’s case the 
Mohocks have sought to rob him of 
Hoth at once! 

The more these forged papers are 
considered, the more clear will it ap- 
pear, that the scandalous fabricator 
has not a grain of regard or of gener- 
ous feeling towards Hogg,—but that 
his object is to drench him thorough- 
ly in the slough of Blackwood, and 
then exhibit him in the dirtiest pos- 
sible state to the public. A man who 
is a poet himself—who has felt the 
weight of a poet’s labours, a poet’s 
anxieties,—who knows how delicate 
are a poet’s hopes, and how deeply 
the ‘iron enters into bis soul, when 
the coarseness of vulgar dispositions 
comes, with savage violence, to over- 
turn and lay waste his creations of 
“the element,’”—to raise the ery of 
brutal scorn in ridicule of his raptures, 
his visions, his reveries :—such a man 
{and Hogg is such a man) full as he 
must be of poetical ‘sympathies, “is 
displayed; by the falsifier of his na- 
ture, as well as the forgerer of his 
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name,—exulting in one of the worst 
pieces’ of unmeaning indecent abuse. 
that callous profligacy ever uttered, 
directed against the most interesting, 
and extraordinary youthful spirit of 
the present day,—the spirit ofa ge- 
nuine poet, if ever there was one on 
the earth. ‘* What a capital thing 
is that Hore Scandice in your last 
Number!” Hogg must first share 
the Mephistophiles nature of the Mo- 
hock Emperor, before he could write 
this encomium. In the Number 
of Blackwood containing the Hore 
Scandicw, we find the following 
very candid and amiable declaration = 


We have no personal acquaintance with 
any of these men (Hunt, Keats, and Haz 
litt,) and no personal feelings in regard to 
any one of them, good or bad. We never 
even saw any one of their faces. As for 
Mr. Keats, we are informed that he is ina 
very bad state of health, and that his friends 
attribute a great deal of it to the pain he 
has suffered from the critical castigation his 
Endymion drew down on him in this maga 
zine. If it be so, we are most heartily 
sorry for it, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that had we suspected that young au- 
thor of being so delicately nerved, ‘we 
should have administered our reproof ina 
much more lenient shape and style. The 
truth is, we from the beginning saw marks 
of feeling and power in Mr. Keats’ verses, 
which made us think it very likely, he 
might become a real poet of England, pro- 
vided he could be persuaded to give up all 
the tricks of Cockneyism, and forswear for 
ever the thin potations of Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
We, therefore, rated him as roundly as we 
decently could do, for the flagrant affecta- 
tions of those early productions of his. 


They have no “ personal feelings,” 
then, it seems, in regard to Mr. Keats: 
they are sorry to have unnecessarily 
hurt his feelings: but they have only 
“ rated him as roundly as they dé 
cently could do for his flagrant affec- 
tations :”—and they afterwards ask, 
very reasonably, no doubt, “ what 
is there should prevent us from ex- 
pressing a simple, undisguised, im- 
partial opinion on the merits and de- 
merits of men we never saw, Or 
thought of for one moment, otherwise 
than as in their capacities'of authors?” 
What, indeed? Horw Scandice is 
in the same Number with this mode- 
rate, fair, gentlemanly appeal ;—let 
us turn to it; and observe how de- 
cently, as well as roundly, they rate 
Mr: Keats for his affectations ; how 
carefully they avoid trespassing om 
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any thing belonging to the man, ‘but 
his capacity of author; how obvious 
they make it, that they are actuated 
by no personal feelings towards him: 
in short, how strictly legitimate’ is 
their criticism on, his writings,;— 
*“‘how pure a thing,—how free from 
mortal taint,” as Mr. Keats says of 
his Beauty of St. Agnes. 


Here’s Corny Webb, and this other, an 
please ye, 

Is Johuny Keats—how it smells of mag- 
nesta! Hore Scandice. 


A fine specimen this of their round 
and decent manner! Magnesia: has 
much to do with “ Hyperion,” and 
the “ Ode to the Nightingale !” 

We, from the hands of a Cockney Apothe- 
cary, 

Brought off this pestle, with which he was 
capering, 

Swearing and swaggering, rhyming and 
Vvapouring ; 

Seized with a fit of poetical fury, 

(thought he was drunk, my good Sir, I 
assure ye) 

With this he was scattering, all through the 
whole house, 

Gallipot, glisterbag, cataplasm, bolius's 

While ,;the poor ’prentices at. him. were 

Staring, 

(x-perhaps in their minds a strait waistcoat 
preparing, 

Loud he exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold here’s my 
truncheon ; 

Pm the Marshal of poets—WU flatten your 
nuncheon. 

Pitch physic to hell, you rascals, Sor damn 
Yes a 

Pui physic you all:witha clyster of Lamia!” 

Hfore Scandice. 


This is their mode of expressing 
their “ wndisguised and empartial opi- 
nion,, &c..&c. of. Mr. Keats in his 
capacity of author! This is to prove 
that “ they are most heartily sorry ” 
for having; hurt his feelings, and 
that they sympathise, as they consci- 
entiously, declare, with his friends 
who deplore his bad health !— Mr. 
Hazlitt, too, is treated just as fairly, 
—and with as: close a reference to his 
literary character : . 
This, studded’ with'' pimples, “is! Leetitter 

Hazhtt? Flore Sttendiéa. 


Haydon, ‘too, they** rate decently 
and roundly.” 

The part of Great Bottom by ereusy-pate 
Haydon.* © Hote Stantice. 

Are these’ foul-mouthed -allisionsat 
all short of absolute villanies Po They 
are, at least, heartless; ‘iitpudent, 
unfounded insults, grossly wd vidi. 
culously inapplicable to the” persoris 
they pretend’ to’ describe ; not even 
conveying ‘a’ true’ description of itheix 
looks,—and, théréfore) wildér scan. 
dals than those which appeared) in the 
same “‘round and decent” Publication, 
levelled at the too real personal ‘in- 
firmities of an Edinburgh lawyer 
Mr. Dalyell,—the infamy of which tle 
Mohocks thought fit’ to “purchase for 
two hundred pounds, paid tothe if- 
jured individual. To vive Hazlitt 
‘* pimples,” and Haydon’ 'sreasy- 
hair,” is less graphically correct!than 
if we were to compliment’ Deeror 
Morris with the horns’ of the Blaeék 
Bull, or affirmthat he concealed a long 
tail in his great coat pocket, ‘and had 
more of the perfume of brimstonéoa- 
bout him than’ of eau-de-rese. 

The brutal blasphemy’ inclitdéd°in 
the above passage, ‘be it’particularly 
observed, has no application ‘what- 
ver to the private manners orpub- 
lished compositions of ‘Mre" Keats : 
Lamia is a gentle 'and*g¥aeefill tale 
of a classical “metamorphsi§ 2Uthe 
disposition of Mr: ‘Keats’ tind} as'e- 
vinced in his works, is susceptible and 
romantic: the prevailing strain of His 
poetry is characteriséd’ it thé follow. 
ing exquisite verse Of his “¢ Isabella,” 
—which we’ would 'challengé/atten- 
tion to,—as one of the "very finest 
passages ‘that can’ be quoted» from 
poetical literature.” 

Ifoan hither, all ye syllables of woe, 

I'rom the deep throat of sad Melpomene ! 
Through bronzed lyre in tragie order ¢o, 

And touch the strings inte a mystery ; 
Sound mournfuily upon the winds and low s- 

For simple Isabel is soon to! be 
Among the dead :0She withers like wpdlm 

Cut by an Indian for its juicy balm 

Is‘the reader inclined, immediately 
after this, to go' back to Hore Scandic 
—(misptint tor ore Scandalw)? He 
will therefore-find the following lines 
to match against the above. 


wi 10 92007 MUHISIIS9 260 f 
* This meritorious artist has lately, we learn, taken down his picture to Edinbursh, 
to be there exhibited.” The’ Edinburgh public will then have an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions on the fairness.of the criticism Blackwood has published on this ar- 
lst. But we think it het unlikely thatthe Mohocks may now recant—just as sincerely 


as they before insulted Mr. Haydon. 
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1820.) 
Pitch physicto hell, you rascals, for damn 
Yes a— 


Dil physic you all with a clyster of Lamia! 
Of Mr..Keats, as a private charac- 
ter, the! Mohocks themselves ,are 
obliged . to, say—7ffwe, have often 
heard him spoken, of in terms of great 
kindness ; and.we haye no doubt, his 
manners andfeelings are calculated to 
make: his friends love, him.’ This is 
a reputation which.a man would ra- 
‘therhave,than that of the Editor of the 
-Mohock Magazine. Can any traveller 
from-Edinburgh to London report of 
him, <¢ we have. often heard him 
spoken of ia terms of great kindness ?” 
But, ‘setting that aside, where then 
is the apology for the boisterous blas- 
phemy,of,the above It conveys no 
satire, either against the man or his 
-writings: it has no application what- 
ever. tohim: it is therefore sheerly 
wicked and disgusting : a spontane- 
ous emanation from a naturally coarse 
and. profligate mind.—This leads us 
to’ notice the abominable hypocrisy 
coupled with the flagrant immorality 
of this worst of publications: the at- 
-tack on Professor. Playfair, was justi- 
fied by the warmth and sincerity of 
religious fecling,—and, a series of 
long, ., laboured, jesuitical articles, 
gratting, \the; language and manners 
of the lowest English fanatic on the 
sturdy, stock, of Scotch, Presbyteri- 
anism, were inserted in Blackwood, 
before and-about the time of the elec- 
tion to. the..Moral . Professorship,— 
done onithe hoaxing principle, in the 
same way as the forgeries on Hogg, 
the statement of a seventeen thousand 
sale, and what they call * the bam” on 
Goleridge,!, Lhe.“ Elder’s Death- 
bed,” the “ Snow Storm, the ‘* Ra- 
dical’s Saturday-night,” &c. were 
just as. respectably motived as the 
Hore Scandice ; and “ pitch physic 
to. Hell, you rascals, for damn yes 
&c.—is)a more respectable and de- 
corous phrase than many examples of 
luscious larded ‘cant, which we can 
find\in the above-mentioned) de- 
vout-compositions—for, at least; it is 
aiturn of expression natural, to the 
Mohoeks,. in harmony. with, the man- 
ners. of, blackguards,..and, therefore 
suitable to those who, employ;it., The 
Magazine in question has certainly, 
in one, respect, evinced genuine cha- 
facter,—and here too it has shown its 
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greatest ability, We refer to the ar- 
ticles, which appearin almost every 
number, indicative ofrough licentious 
habits; containing the jokes of Kdin- 
burgh taverns, the coarse allusions of 
dissolute life in Edinburgh, the vul- 
gar, but hearty, fun, and the unprin- 
cipled relaxations of Scotch wags,— 
who are a century behind your En- 
glish roués in good manners. fie 
Mohock has been put down for more 
than a century past’ in London ; he 
is now in the height of his'reign, and 
even has his Magazine in Edinburgh! 
And this Magazine is cleverly and 
vivaciously got up, so far as it fairly 
represents the Mohock character: but 
it unluckily happens, that in Edin- 
burgh there are presbyterians as well 
as blackguards, and venal politics as 
well as tavern-suppers. A Scotch 
Editor (we believe we have some 
right to describe his feelings) would 
not willingly let any fish escape the 
sweep of his net :—he is like the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, in this respect, who 
says “‘ we have the Gospel for some 
and good singing for others ! * So 
Blackwood has obscenity * and swear- 
ing for the company at Ambrose’s,— 
and the “ Elder’s Death-bed.” forthe 
kirk-going,—and the “ Warder” for 
the slavish,—and scandal and calum- 
ny; probably with an eye to all three. 
Its best things, however, are to be 
found in the first class of compost- 
tion; — here is displayed. the real 
merit of the publication, . Here it is 
genuine, original, strong, and often 
pointed. It is better reading, in this 
line, than the diamond-scrawled win- 
dow of a traveller’s inn. But its re~ 
ligious papers are worse even than 
its other serious Essays.. ‘Their style 
is overdone, cumbrous, and false; it 
is the most opposite thatcan be con- 
ceived to a Scotch ‘style,’ and the 
worst that can be conceived of an 
English one. It is, in short, the style 
of a charlatan, and hypocrite,—in 
which the consciousness of insincerity 
produces the appearance of exagge~ 
rated endeavour, and sheds an air of 
fustian over what is' intended to pass 
for enthusiasm. ° ‘Blackwood’s reli- 
gion puts one.in, mind of the hereism 
of, Bombastes; its politics suggest 
those of Counsellor Phillips,—who is 
quite as devout as either of the two 
Editors “of Blackwood’ — vide, his 
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» “® “Wre can ‘give reference to the passages if they are demanded of Ea 
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speech to the Bible Society ;— but 
Blackwood’s blackguardism is given 
in good earnest, and as.this consti- 
tutes the chief claim it has on respect, 
it would be unfair in us to,pass it by 
in silence. 

The only difficulty we feel in re- 
gard,to this article is to. know how 
_to stop it.. If we had had foresight 
enough to have commenced the Num- 
ber with it, we might perhaps have 
done the thing pretty completely :— 
in seven sheets and a half, or eight 


sheets of Blackwood’s men, double- 
columned, we might have had them 


as last as a felon who is double-iron- 
ed in Newgate: but, as it is, ourme- 
imorandum of items must lie by us, 
with more than three-fourths 6f its 
onteuts unnoticed. We owe an apo- 
logy to the reader for the insufficiency 
of this slight sketch,—in which but 
little is said, though that little, we 
would fain hope, may be of some 
Service.—Yet one of the tricks of 
these people, which stares at us from 
among a crowd of others, all petition- 
ing to be heard, is too characteristic 
oi their Mohock tendencies to be al- 
lowed to escape from this imperfect 
chrouicle of theirfame. In their No. 
41, they notice.a work, which they 
attribute..to..Mr. Luttrel, author. of 
‘Lines written at Ampthill-Park.” 
The first extract which they profess 
to give from it isa long one,—and 
cominences as follows: 
Perchance,/a. truant from his desk, 
Some lover of the picturesque, 
Whose soul is far above his shop, 
Hints to. his charmer where to stop ; 
And the proud landscape, from the hill, 
eye 
Which crowns thy terrace—Piccadilly ! 
Perchance Leigh Hunt himself is near, 
Just waking from a reverter—_ 
Whispering, ** My dear, while others hurry, 
** Let us look over into Surry.” 
There, as thé summer-sun declines, 
-Yet si‘ll.in full-orbed beauty shines, 
As, all on fire beneath his beams, &c. 


that which, follows,it;_are not in-the 
original s they ,are. fathered on.,Mr. 
Luttrel, without hint, or apology, to 
gratify: a feeling; .ofill-will, .which. it 
i$) mostioprobable,, Mr. ..la: does, nor 
share;swand which itis very, possible 
heimay detest. (;"Bhese Jare insults, 
and. dishonesties, which ‘assimilate ‘a 
plinting-press, to, the knife, or, blud- 
Seonlot thesstreet-robber. They, are 
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unfair in every ways: toothe authorof 
the work; to the-object:of the attack . 
to the mass) of) readers: ‘o'Fhey! ‘ba- 
nish good, faith, from literature, as 
Bonaparte excluded: the xuleg of civi-~ 
lized war from his contestsy and ‘thins 
led to reprisals, iabhorreritoto huma- 
nity. ..Blackwood’s Magazine is ‘said 
to have power ;\so.it has ;:and‘so -has 
the kick of amischié¢vousScots bullock. 
We are not, however, afraid !of ven. 
countering power of this description: 
the brutal instinct-ismotaamatch for 
manly indignation, aroused in favour 
of what is honourable in principle 
and decent in. conduct. W. hoever 
undertakes the task which: we have 
undertaken, must be prepared:for the 
return most natural. to the disposi 
tions he has been exposing.) Wie have 
proved that these dispositionsare cal= 
lously regardless. of truth, fairness, 
and decorum. We have proved that 
Blackwood’s writers are in the habit 
of issuing the most unfounded and 
monstrous falsehoods when their ob- 
ject is personally to annoy :—that 
they do not look to facts even for 
their lies,—but take. them at once 
from the coinage of their own brain. 
We have shown that there is no un- 
worthy artifice that they avill not take 
adyantage of against, oné whdm they 
hate :. that they, forge {letters—ihterd 
polate quotations; —~ quote: opinions 
from others in,their own favour, which 
opinions were never giiven;—attribinte 
to innocent-persons a participation in 
the infamy, perpetrated entirely; sbyi 
themselves. !—Is not this) a>sufticient 
reply, _ beforehand, -to:salk they “may 
think fit to say. PN, ot;;however, that 
we strictly engage to:be so compen) 
dious with them, in casei tive should: 
think it due, to, ourselves, to enlarge. 
It will not, however,-be:mere person= 
al abuse that, will tempt. us: to render 
their Magazine, in another. Number 
of ours, so prominent:a Subject as it 
is in the present... We have. reduced 
them. to a desperate situation:—that 
we know :-this.article is not likely to) 
go over them as) aessummer-cloud;? 
any more,than,;the Jast. Something 
they, must do;-+and the: betrayers -of} 
Hogg. and. Wordsworth, the. treach- 
erous friends of Celeridge,:the: fabris 
cators, of letters;—these.self-conféssed 
and \selfanulcted” calumniators «will 
probably, act:byius\as they have aete) 
ed, by. others.:-+wes neither have; they 
power nor, the desire -téo( hinder: then’ 


from affording fresh proofs-of the jus- 
tice’of our strictures. 

We ought notito conclude without 
stating, that we understand Sir Wal- 
ter Scott disavows being the author 
of that:series of personal papers in 
Blackwood, the interest of which is 
derived from sketches ‘of those fami- 
lies and persons, with whom he com- 
municdted asa visitor when in Lon- 
den. This disavowal will probably be 
publicly made,—and we shall be happy 
to pay 2b more attention than the pub- 
lic, in general, and ourselves, in parti- 
cular, have paid to his:well-known v1s- 
AVOWAL OF BEING THE AUTHOR OF 
gux Scorcu Novets. What Sir Wal- 
ter Scott: writes is altogether a mys- 
tery; and it is not but in the course of 
his interesting conversations, that we 
can gain some clue to his literary pro- 
ductions. The truth is, however, 
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that wé only hitited a ‘suspicion ‘here, 
founded ‘on certain’ circumstances, 
and professed that we leaned on the 
whole'to the'side of disbelief. Com-< 
munications ‘with dangerous people, 
however, are dangerous things. A 
nian should be careful of his conver- 
sation when he knows Doctor Morris 
is near him. Articles have lately is 
sued from under the roof of Abbots- 
ford that do no credit to the place ; 
and the scraps that fall from the Ba- 
ronet’s table, become sadly changed 
in odour, when they have passed, 
through “ certain strainers,” into that 
common cloaca Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.—Let us hope that we shall ne 
ver again have occasion to introduce 
so respectable a name as Sir Walter 
Scott’s into the discussion of so of- 
fensive a subject. 


THE DRAMA. 


No. XI. 


<<’ At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” 


Why: ‘was mot this “No. XII. in- 
steadiof No Xk ofthe Acted Drama in 
London? oHad ave but seen No. XII. 
at the:head’ of our article for Decem- 
bers) we'had: beew happy; “as broad 
and casing-as°the general air, whole 
as the’niavble; founded as'the rock,” 
but now we are**cooped and cabined 
in-by saucy doubts and fears.” Had 
No: X [been ready in time, we should 
have been irreproachable “in act and 
complement extern,” which is with 
us everything.» Punctuality is “ the 
immediate jewel of our souls.” We 
leave it to others to be shrewd, inge- 
nious; witty and wise ;'to think deep- 
ly, and’ write finely ; it is enough for 
us to be exactly dull. The categories 
of number and quantity are what we 
chiefly delight im; for on these depend 
(by arithmetical computation) the 
pounds, ‘shillmgs, and pence. We 
suspect that those writers only ‘trou- 
ble their heads about fame, who can- 
not ‘get any thing more substantial 
for what’ they: write ; and are infact 
équally at a loss for~“*solid pudding 
or for empty praise.” That is not the 
ease. with us.) We have money ‘in 
our’ pursé, ‘and reputation—to spare. 


Nothing troubles us* but that our ar-. 


ticle on the Drama was wanting for 

November—on this point’ we’ are‘ins 

consolable. No more ‘delight-in-re- 

gularity—no more undisturbed com- 

placency in the sense of arduous duty 

conscientiously discharged—no ‘more 

confidence in meeting our Editors— 

no more implicit expectation of our 

monthly decisions on the part of the 

public! As the Italian poet for one 

error of the press, in a poem present- 

ed to the Pope, died, of chagrin, so 

we for one deficiency in this series.of 
Dramatic Criticisms. (complete, but 

for that)—must resign !) We have, no 

other way left to appease our scrupu~ 
lous sense of critical punctilio.. ‘That 
there was but one link ‘wanting, is no 
matter— 

Tenth’ or ten thousandth breaks the chain 

alike. 

There was one Number (the eleventh) 

of the Lonpon’ Macazine, of which 
the curious: reader turned ‘over’ ‘the 
pages with eager'haste, and found no 
Drama-+a thing never to be remedied 
It’ was no fault of ours'that it was :so- 
Actriend hath done this”°/Theauthor 
of the Calendar of Nature (a pleasing 
and punctual performance) hath spoil< 
odour Calendar of Art, “and robbed. 
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us of that golden -rigol of . periodi- 
cal praise, . that.,.we,,had.in fancy 
“bound, our. brows: withal.”.... With 
the. month our! contribution. to -the 
stock of literary amusement) and sci+ 
entific intelligence returned; without 
fail. In January, we gave an account 
of all the actors we had ever seen or 
heard of, In February, we confined 


ourselves to Miss O'Neill. In March, 


we expatiated at large on the Minor 
Theatres, and took great delight in 
the three Miss Dennetts. In April, 
(being at Ilminster, a pretty town in 
the vale of Taunton, and thence pass- 
ing on to the Lamb at Hindon, a 
dreary spot,) we proved at these two 
places, sitting in an arm-chair by a 
sea-coal fire, very satisfactorily and 
without fear of contradiction,—neither 
Mr. Maturin, Mr. Shiel, nor Mr. Mil- 
man being present,—that no modern 
author could write a tragedy. In 


May, we wrote an article which filled” 


the proper number of columns, though 
we forget what it was about. In 
June, we had to show that a modern 
author had written a tragedy (Virgi- 
mius)—an opinion, which, though it 
Overset our! theory, we are by no 
means desirous to retract. We still 
say, that that play is better then Ber- 
tram, though Mr. Maturin, in the 
Preface \to. Melmoth, says it ‘is not. 
Asin June we were not dry, neither 
in July. were we droughty... We 
found something to say in this and the 
following month, without being much 
indebted -to, the actors or actresses, 
though, if Miss Tree came. out in 
either: of those months, we ought 
to recollect. it, and mark the event 
with a,white stone. We had rather 
hear her sing in ordinary cases than 
Miss, Stevens, though not in extra- 
ordinary, .ones. By the bye, when 
will that, little pouting * slut, with 
crystalline, eyes and Voice, return 


to us from -the sister island? The 
Dublin critics; hardly, pretend, to keep 
her to themselves, on.the ground that 
they (like the. .Edinburgh Wags ),are 
better judgesand,,patrons, of merit, 
than .we.offamous| London. town. 
The Irish are. impudent: but they 
are not so. impudent,as -the) Scotch. 
This‘is a digression; “To proceed, 
In August,!;we,-had,ja,skirmish with 
the facetious and, biting Janus, of ver~. 
satile memory, .on his assumed supe~ 
riority in dramatic! taste and skill, 
when we corrected hinyfor.his con~ 
tempt of court--and the Miss,Den-~ 
netts, our wards in criticism, -.In 
September, we got an, able,article 
written for us; for we flatter ‘our- 
Selves, that we, not only say} good 
things ourselves, but areithe causeof 
them in. others. In October; «wel call- 
ed Mr. Elliston to task for taking, in 
his vocation, of manager; improper 
liberties with the public. But in.No- 
vember, (may'that, dark month’ stand 
aye accursed jin. the Calendar-!). we 
failed, and failed; as how? Our friend, 
the ingenious writer aforesaid, (one 
of the most ingenious. and sharp- 
witted men of his,age,, but-not,so,re- 
markable for. the virtue/of reliahility 
as Mr. Coleridge’s’ friend,,, the poét- 
laureate,) was.to take a mutton-chop 
with us, and, afterwards,we-were)to 
go to the play, .and,club oun forcessin 
a criticism—but,he-never came, deve 
never went tothe play, (the Stranger 
with Charles, Kemble ,as the hero, 
and a.new Mrs; Haller,); andothe cri- 
ticism was never-written _The-Dra- 
ma of the Lonnon Macazine for.that 
month is left a blank.!—We were in 
hopes. that our other, contributors 
might have, been proportionahly: on 
the alert; but.on the contrary, we 
were sorry to) hear it ‘remarked, by 
more than one person, thatthe Ma- 
gazine) for, November ..was..on. the 


* <¢ Or mouth with slumbery pout.”’. Ke ars’s, ENDYMION. 
The, phrase might be applied to Miss Stephens: though jit isia vile phrase, worsethan 


Hamlet’s, “‘ beautified ” applied, to. Ophelia. 


Indeed. it has ,.been: remarked that, Ma. 


Keats resembles Shakspeare in the novelty and eccentricity of his combinations of style. 
If so, it is the only thing in. which he is like Shakspeare : and yet Mr, Keats, whose 
misfortune and crime it is, like Milton, to have been born in London, is amuch better 
poet than’ Mr. Wilson, or his Patroclus ‘Mr. Lockart ; nay farther,. if Sir. Walter. Scott 
(the’ sly Ulyssés of the Auld Reckie School.) had wtittéen many Cf the passages in Mr. 
Keats’s poenis, they would have'béen quoted ids the host Beautiful ‘ih his’works.” We 
donot here (oii ‘the banks’ ofthe Thames) damn the Séotch novels in’the lump, ‘bétatige 
the writer ‘is'a Sauney Scot. ‘i Bueithes swedt ‘Edinburgh wits damn! Mr. Keats’ lites 


in the lump, because he is-born-in London. 


“Oh Scotland, judge of England, what 


@ treasure! hast ‘thow in one fair: Son, 0 andoone fair sonsin daw, incither of: whom !(by alk 


‘counts) thou loyest passing well? #1 


is U 
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athole “dull:’: There was no ‘Tasie- 
qr kK)! for instance; an’article which 
we! take ‘up immediately after ‘we 
hidve “pérused our own, and! seldom 
lay it down till we'get to the end of 
it; though? we-think the papers are 
to6' lowe. ‘ ‘Weare! glad to see’ the 
notice from °the'redoibtable Lion's 
Hun of'No. V. for the present Num- 
ber, forwe understood that ‘a Cock- 
ey, “int! clandestine’ ‘correspondence 
“with Blackwood, on looking for it 
in ‘the ‘last}'and finding it mussing, 
had “sent off instant word, that the 
writer’ “ was expelled” from the 
Lonpvon) Micazine» We are sure 
we should be very sorry for that.— 
If ‘theatrical criticisms were only 
writter’: when there is something 
worth writing about,’ it would be 
hardupon us who live by them. Are 
wendt to receive our quarter’s salary 
(like Mr. Croker in the piping time 
of peace) because Mrs. Siddons has 
left the stage, and “has not left her 
peer ;” or because John Kemble will 
not return to it with renewed health 
and visour, to prop a falling house, 
and’ falling’‘art'; or “because Mr. 
Kean! has''gone to America, or ‘be- 
cause \Mr.oWallack has’ arrived from 
that country?’ No}; the duller the 
Ustageé! 0srows; the @ayer and more 
edifying? must’ we become. in’ our- 
selves?! the less we have’ to say about 
that;'the more'room’ we have to talk 
about! 6ther) things. Now would be 
the! timé for Myr. Coleridge to turn 
his talents to account,’ and write for 
thé!stage, when there ‘is no topic to 
confine: his pen, or ‘ constrain his 
genius by mastery.” “ With mighty 
wings outspread, his imagination 
might breod over the void and make 
it pregnant,” Under’ the assumed 
lead of the Drama, he might unfold 
the whole mysteries of Swedenborg, 
or ascend the third heaven of mven- 
tion with Jacob Behmen: he might 
write a treatise on all the unknown 
sciences, and) finish the Encyclo- 
pedia’ Metropolitana “in| a pocket 
form :—nay, he might’ bring to a sa- 
#iSfactory close his’ dwn dissertation 
on the difference between the Imagi- 
‘nation and the Fancy,* before, in all 
probability, another, great,actor aps 
pears, or. another tragedy,or = comedy. 
is; written..'He.is the man of tall 


mos chan 0k bt oe 
usedhere: imthe:sehse: of oMraiPeter Corcordn,2butaniarsemse 
and hitherto undefined by him ssvol uodt (aimuo008 


: fuThe Barney is; not 
peculiar to Mr, Coleridge, 
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others ‘to Swit! on empty bladders ‘in 
a'sea, without’ shore or soundings: 
to drive atv empty stage-coach with- 
out passengers or lading, and arrive 
behind his time; to write marginat 
notes without a text: to look into a 
millstone to foster the rising genius of 
the age; to “ see merit in the chaos 
of its elements, and discern perfec- 
tion in the great obscurity of no- 
thing,” as his most favourite author, 
Sir Thomas Brown, has it on ano- 
ther occasion. Alas! we have no 
such creative talents: we cannot am- 
plify, expand, raise our flimsy dis- 
course, as the gaseous matter fills 
and lifts the round, glittering, slow- 
sailing balloon, to ‘ the up-turned 
eyes of wondering mortals.” Here is 
our bill of fare for the month, our list 
of memoranda—The French dancers 
—Farren’s Deaf Lover—Macready’s 
Zanga—Mr. Cooper's Romeo. A new 
furce, not acted a second time—Wal- 
lace, «a tragedy,—and Mr. Wallack’s 


Hamlet. 


e 


Who can make any thing: 
of such a beggarly account as this? 
Not we. Yet as poets at a pinch 
invoke the Muse, so we, for once, will 
invoke Mr. Coleridge’s better genius, 
and thus we hear him talk, divertmg 
our attention from the players and 
the play. 
«The French, my dear ad 
would he begin, “ are not a people 
of imagination. They have so little, 
that you cannot persuade thei! to 
conceive it possible that they ‘have 
none. They have no poetry, no such 
thing as genius, from the,age of Louis 
XIV. It was that, their beasted 
Augustan age, which stamped them 
French, which put the seal upon their 
character, and from’ that time no- 
thing has grown up original or lux- 
uriant, or spontaneous among them ; 
the whole has been cast ina mould, 
and that a bad one. ° Montaigne and 
» Rabelais (their two greatest men, the: 
one for thought, and. the other for 
imaginative humour,—for the distinc- 
tion between imagination and fancy 
holds in ludicrous as well as. serious 
composition) T consider as Francks 
-ather than Frenchmen, for, in their 
time. the national literature was not 
set, was, nether mounted,,,on stilts, 
nor..buckramed.in stays; . Witsthey 
hadi:toos! if L-eould::persuade myself 
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that Moliere was a genuine French- 
man, but I cannot help, suspecting 
that his mother played his reputed 
father false, and that an Englishman 
begot him. Jam sure his genius is 
English; and his wit not ‘of the Pa- 
risian cut. As a proof of this, see 
how his most extravagant farces, the 
Mock-doctor, Barnaby Brittle, &c. 
take with us. What can be more to 
the taste of our bourgevisie, more 
adapted to our native tooth, than 
his Country Wife, which Wycherly 
did little else than translate into Eng- 
lish. What success a translator 
of Racine into our vernacular tongue 
would meet with, I leave you to 
guess. His tragedies are not poe- 
try, are not passion, are not ima- 
gination: they are a parcel of set 
speeches, of epigrammatie conceits, 
of declamatory phrases, without any 
of the glow, andg 
principle of fusion in the mind of the 
poet, to agglomerate them into gran- 
deur, or blend them into harmony. 
The principle of the imagination re- 
sembles the emblem of the serpent, by 
which the ancients typified wisdom 
and the universe, with undulating 
folds, for ever varying and for ever 
flowing into itself,--circular, and with- 
out beginning or end. The definite, 
the fixed, is death: the principle of 
life is the indefinite, the growing, the 
moving, the continuous. But every 
thing in French poetry is cut up into 
shreds. and patches, little flowers of 
poetry, with tickets and labels to 
them, as when the daughters of Jason 
minced and hacked their old father 
into. collops—we have the disjecta 
membra poete—not the entire and 
living man. The spirit of genuine 
poetry should inform the whole work, 
should breathe through, and move, 
and agitate the complete mass, as the 
soul informs and moves the limbs-of 
aman, or as the vital principle (what- 
ever it be) permeates the veins of the 
loftiest trees, building up the trunk, 
and extending the branches to the 
sun and winds of heaven, and shoot- 
ing out into fruit and flowers. This 
is the progress of nature and of 
genius. This is the true poetic facul- 
ty; or that which the Greeks literal- 
ly¥Call odoin. Bute French play, 
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glancing rapidity, and . 
te) mob) 


[ Dec. 


(1. think it is Schlegel, who some 
where makes the comparison, though 
I had. myself, before J even, read 
Schlegel, made the same remark) ig 
like a child’s garden set. with, slips of 
branches and flowers, stuck in. the 
ground, not growing in it... We may. 
weave a gaudy garland in this man« 
ner, but it withers in an hour:;while 
the products. of genius and. nature 
give out their odours to the gale, and 
spread their tints in. the sun’s eye, 
age after age— 

Outlast a thousand storms, a. thousand 

winters, 
Free from the Sirian star, free from the 
thunder stroke, 

and flourish in immortal youth and 
beauty. Every thing French is, in 
the way of it, frittered into parts: 
every thing is therefore dead and 
ineffective. French poetry. is just 
like chopped logic: nothing comes 
of it. There is no life. of.-mind: 
neither the birth nor generation of 
knowledge. It is all patch-work, all 
sharp points and angles, all superfi- 
cial. They receive, and give. out 
sensation, too readily for it ever to 
amount to a sentiment. They can- 
not even dance, as yon may, see. 
There is, I am sure, you, will agree, 
no expression, . no. \grace., in. their 
dancing. Littleness, point, is what 
damns them in all they do. With all 
their vivacity,. and, animal spirits, 
they dance not. like men and..women 
under the impression‘of certain emo~ 
tions, but like puppets ; they twirl 
round like tourmquets... Not. to: feel, 
and not to think, is all they.know of 
this art or any other. . You might 
Swear that a nation that danced in 
that manner, would never produce a 
true poet or philosopher. . They have 
it not in them. There is not. the 
principle of cause and effect. They 
make a sudden turn because there is 
no reason for it: they stop short, or 
move fast, only because you expect 
something else. Their style of dan- 
cing is difficult: would it were im- 
possible.”* (By this time several 
persons in, the pit. had turned round 
to listen to, this uninterrupted. dis- 
course, and our eloquent friend went 
on, rather raising his; voice with a 
Paulo. majora canamus.) Look, at 


Fe oe ep 


* ‘This expression is borrowed from Dr. Johnson. 


However, as Dr, Johnson is not a 


Germian ‘vtitic) MC. need not be Supposed ‘to acknowledge it, 
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that Mademoiselle, Milanie with ‘ the 
foot of ‘fire,’ asshe is called. You 
might contrive a paste-board figure 
with the help of strings or wires to do 
all, and more, than she does—to- point 
the toe, to raise the leg, to jerk the bo- 
dy, to tun like wild-fire. Antics are not 
grace : to dance is not to move against 
time. “My dear 1. if you could 
see a dance by some Italian peasant- 
girls in the Campagna of Rome, as ‘4 
have, I am sure your good taste and 
good sense would approve it. They 
came forward slow and smiling, but 
as if their limbs were steeped in lux- 
ury, and every motion seemed an echo 
of the music, and the heavens looked 
on serener as they trod. You are 
right about the Miss Dennetts, though 
you have’all the cant-phrases against 
you. Itis true, they break down in 
sone of their steps, but it is like “ the 
lily droopimg on its stalk green,” or 
like’**the flowers Proserpina let fall 
fr6m Dis’s waggon.” ‘Those who can- 
not.see grace in the youth and inexpe- 
rience of these charming girls, would 
see’ no “beauty in a cluster of hya- 
cinths, ‘bent with the morning dew. 
To shéw- at ‘once what is, and is 
not’:F¥ench, there is Mademoiselle 
Huillinj ‘she ‘is “Dutch. ‘Nay, she is 
just like a Duteh doll, as round-faced, 
as Tosy/'and?16dks" for all’ the’ world 
asif"her liribs weré made of wax- 
work, arid would'take in pieces, but 
not asf shé‘could move them of her 
own acéord.’ Alas, poor tender thing! 
As 'to thé men, I confess” (this was 
said'to mié in.an audible whisper, lest 
it might’ be construed into a breach of 
confidenée) “1 should like, as Southey 
says, to have them hamstrung 7—( At 
this moment Monsieur Hullin Pere, 
looked as if this charitable operation 
was about to be performed on him by 
ati’ extra-official warrant from the 
poet-laureate- ) 

«Pray, H 
ready’s Zanga?”’ 

Yes. 

«And what do you think of it?” 

-F-did not like it much. 

«Nor T.4-Macready has ‘talents 
anda magnificent voice, but hé is, T 
fed, tod improving’ an ‘actor tobe a 
mati 6f eéenius. That ‘Tittle’ ill-look- 
ing ‘Vagabond Kean never improved 
in/any'thing. In some thing's he could 
not, and in others he would not. The 

only parts of M.'s Zanga that J liked 
(whith ofcourse 1° only. half-liked) 


, have you seen Mac- 


were some things in imitation of the 
extremely natural manner of Kean, and 
his address to Alonzo, urging him, as 
the greatest triumph of his self-denial, 
to sacrifice 


A wife, a bride, a mistress unenjoyed— 


where his voice rose exulting on the 
sentiment, like the thunder that clothes 
the neck of the war-horse. The per= 
son that pleased me most in this play 
was Mrs. Sterling: she did justice to 
her part—a thing not easy to do. I 
liked Macready’s Wallace better than 
his Zanga, though the play is not a 
good one, and it is difficult for the ac= 
tor to find out the author’s meaning. 
I would not judge harshly of a first 
attempt, but the faults of youthful ge- 
nius are exuberance, and a continual 
desire of novelty: now the faults of 
this play are tameness, common-place, 
and clap-traps. It is said to be writ- 
ten by young Walker, the son of the 
Westminster orator. If so, his friend, 
Mr. Cobbett, will probably write’ a: 
Theatrical Examiner of it im his next 
week’s Political Register.’ What; ¥ 
would ask, can be worse, more out of. 
character and costume, than to make’ 


Wallace drop his sword to have his” 


throat cut by Menteith, merely be- 
cause. the latter has proved himself 
(what he suspected) a traitor and a 
villain, and then console - himself 
fer this voluntary. martyrdom by “a 
sentimental farewell to the rocks and. 
mountains of his native’ country?! 


This effeminate softness and ‘wretch=" 


ed cant did not belong to the age, the 
country, or the hero. In this scene, 
however, Mr. Macready shone much $ 
and in the attitude in which’ he stood. 
after letting his sword fall; he display 
ed.extreme grace and feeling. ‘It was 
as if he had let his: best: friend; ‘his 
trusty sword, drop like a'serpent from 
his hand. Macready’s figure is awk- 
ward, but his attitudes are’ graceful 


and well composed.—Don’t you think 


soP?— 


I answered, yes; and he then ran 
on in his usual manner, by inquiring 
into’ the metaphysical distinction be- 
twéen the grace of form, and the grace 
that ‘arises from motion ‘(as for m- 


stance, you may move a, square form’, 
ia circular or waying line), and _il~ ; 


lustrated’ ‘this subtle observation at 
ereat-length-and with much happi- 
nessy He asked me; how, dt, was, that 


Mr.,. Farren in, the. tarceyof the Deaf) 
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Lover, played the old gentleman’ so 
well, and failed so entirely ‘in’ the 
young gallant... I said I could not 
tell. He then tried at a solution him- 
self, in which I could. not follow him 
so.as to give the precise point of his 
argument... He afterwards defined to 
me, and those about: us, the merits of 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Wallack, class- 
ing the first ‘as a respectable, and the 
last as a second-rate actor ; with large 
grounds and learned definitions of his 
meaning on both points; and, as the 
lights were by this time nearly out, 


[Dee. 


and the audience (except his Immes, 
diate auditors) going aways, he re- 
luctantly “ ended, 
But m Adam’s ear so pleasing left * his 
oe Woier. pelea RP o. « 


that L quite forgot I hadto wiritélm 
q § ‘y 


article on the Drama ‘the nextisday ys! 
nor without ‘his imaginary aid’shoulde 
I have been able’ to’ wind ‘up@my aes’ 
counts for the year; as Mr. Matthéws™ 
gets through his ar nome by thé help” 


of a little awkward ventriloquism. 
iVov. 21. 1820, 
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Vienna.—Instrument for making ‘Per- 
spective Drawings. — M. J. Auracher 
d’Aurach, Major-General in the Austrian 
service, has invented a very ingenious in- 
strument, which he calls a Quereographe, 
by means of which a person is able to draw 
in. perspective with the greatest accuracy, 
and apply the various tints according to the 
rules of chiaro-scuro. In the first part of 
a work which he has published on the sub- 
ject, he gives a description of the instru- 
ment, which is of very simple construction; 
inthe second he shows its use, and how it 
is to be applied to every kind of perspective. 

Hungarian Literature has begun to make 
a rapid progress; translation is every day 
moreand/ more cultivated. Horace has 
been versified: by M. Gregoire Edes, and a 
translation of ‘the Voyage du jeune Ana- 
charsis-has' made its appearance at KUaiu- 
semburg’, while Farkas the learned Tran- 
sylvanian has produced an excellent Hun- 
garian version ‘of ‘Schiller’s Don Carlos. 
M.Gal, librarian to Prince Esterhazy, is 
employed ‘in translating into German the 
principal Hungarian dramas. Among re- 
cent theatrical productions, the two most 
distinguished are, a tragedy entitled Stibor, 
and. Akerok ‘a comedy, both by M. Chas. 
Kisfaludi: 

Lithography:—The progress which this 
art has made at Hamburgh exceeds in neat- 
ness, elegance,and finish of execution, 
those of all the other Lithographical esta- 
blishments.inGermany. The artists. are 
liberally encouraged there: without men- 
tioning the great number of maps of every 
description which they have produced, equal 
in -beauty to thoseiexecuted on copper, we 
will’merely point’ out’ some very: superior 
productions, chiefly by Groger's and Alden. 
rath» A“ landscape! with cattle, froma 
painting “by Flerterich ya Holy Family 
from ‘another by Haysilor ffs awhole length 
portrait of ‘Tjuther ;band. several landseapes 
executed in'a' particular style, andupossess 
ing “great elegarice and forces these are by: 
Beneitvens who chas| employed: both . lines 
and “dotwss2 \WBumsidet\of i Altona)chas epro- 
duced many subjects of Gothic architecture. 


But the most admirable: of ally areothree’ 
heads of Christ, one after! @arlo: Dolees by 


Herterich, another by Grogens, from asdes' 

sign of his own, and the third frouieAlbert 

Durer, by Benedixen: 0S 
Literature tn Greece For some tim 


past an extensive’ Dictionary of the ancient: 


and modern Greek languages shas been 
printing at the Patriarchal Pressi:at }Conz 
stantinople.« Tt. willy «when completed; 
form upwards of ‘six folio volumes; the ‘first 
of which is now printed.» This important: 
work appears under the! auspices of Grego« 
rios ‘the’ present patriarch, ‘a nativezof the 
Peloponesus, and an’ intelligent cand wirtws 
ous ecclesiastic. 

M. Iskenteri,/ametchantysettleddtyCona 


stantinople, has spublishedoan ‘elegant’ moe! 


dern Greek-translation of Voltaire’s:Zadig 3 
he has likewise’ translated::the Travels sof 
Antenor, whichhe is‘now preparing’ forthe 


press. This accomplished than 4s! intimates: » 


ly acquainted with: French. diteraturéjoand 
his zeal for the extensionof ‘knowlédge;and 


for the civilization: ofsall Greecep tis ‘ardent. 


and indefatigable. 00! to amo 


The college:at Chios.is:become akin ofo 
The:young-Ambro~ 
sios Argentis, an éléve’ of! this institution; 


European university. 


has just produced a Discourse on Naviga- 
tion, in which he. earnestly exhorts ‘the’ in= 
habitants of the island: to’ bestow their prin. 
cipal attention on commercial navigation, as 


the permanent source. of) riches’ and pros-'* 


perity. 

It is reported that a Greek Journal/is 
about to be:established at Chios; ias:a°vehi« 
cle of popular information... The printing 
press ‘lately ‘set wp «in:'the | capitali-of: the 
island succeeds éxtremely wells ititiscexs 
pected, thatomany ‘important: publications 
will soom dsswe' ‘from .it,<alli which yare siti- 
tended: to:revive Greek Jiterature::Profes- 
sor _Koumass of Smyrna;one ofitheir:most 


distinguished literati, has'recently published: 


an elementary philosophical work, giving a 
succinct Caccount ofthe) tesearches Yof the 


¢ German inithe department .of ‘philosophy. 
This! workchas-heeh ireceived awithagreat ienss: 


thusiasm. 


Wa. 
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Cannibalism of the New Zealanders. — 
We extract the following piece of interest. 
ing news from the last number of the Asia- 
tic Journal:—for Mr. Leigh’s existence, 
we cannot youch,—far less for the authen- 
ticity of his story,—but such as we have it, 
we give it—quoting our authority. 

“¢/Phe Rev: Samuel Leigh, a missionary 

lately: returned from New South Wales, re- 
sided at New. Zealand. about six weeks, just 
before-he, sailedifor Englands. He gives a 
melancholy; picture of these cannibals; but, 
notwithstanding their almost incredible fe- 
rocity, it seems that they are remarkably 
ingenious, and enterprising, and discover a 
surprising willingness to receive instruction. 
Among numerous facts related by Mr. 
Leigh, respecting the New Zealander, we 
subjoin the following :—One day, while 
Ma. Leigh was walking on the beach, con- 
versing, with a: native chief, his attention 
was arrested by a great number of people 
on.a feighbouring hill. _He inquired the 
cause of such a concourse, and being told 
that: they» were roasting « lad, and had 
assemdled to eat him, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to the place, in order to ascertain the 
truth of this appalling relation. Being ar- 
rived:at: the village where the people were 
collected, he asked to see the boy. The 
natives appeared much agitated at his pre- 
sence, and: particularly at his request, as if 
conscious: of: their. guilt; and it -was only 
after a very urgent solicitation that they di- 
rected him towards a large fire at some dis- 
tance; where they’ said he would find him. 
Asche was:going to! this place he passed by 
the bloody: spotion which the head of this 
unhappy wietina had been. cut, off; and on 
approaching: therfire, ‘he was not a little 
startled at the sudden appearance: of a sa- 
vage dooking man, of gigantic stature, en- 
tirely naked, and:armed with an axe. Mr. 
Leigh; thoughsomewhat intimidated, ma- 
nifested no symptoms of fear, but boldly de- 
manded to:see:the lad.» The cook, for such 
was)the: occupation of this terrific monster, 
then held ‘him up by his feet. He appear~ 
edto be about fourteen years of age, and 
was about half‘roasted. Mr. Leigh return- 
ed.to:the village, where he found several 
hundreds of the natives seated in a circle, 
with a quantity of coomery, (a sort of sweet 
potatoe) before them, and waiting for the 
roastéd body of the youth. In this com- 
pany were shewn to him the parents of the 
child, expecting to share in the horrid feast. 
After reasoning with them for about half an 
hour-on'the inhumanity and wickedness of 
their conduct,: he prevailed on them to give 
up-the boy to be interred, and thus prevents 
ed. theni from ‘performing: the most cruel, 
unnatural, and diabolical act of which hus 
man nature;is' capable.” 


The\Emperor-of China's Chair Broken: 
—Theo Einperor, : whilst; returning from: 
sacrificing-at the tombs of his ancestorsy be- 
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ing about to, pass oyer the Ma-kwan bridge, 
had, nearly met with a serious accident: a 
footinan belonging ‘to one of. the officers in 
his’ train Ted a horse directly against his 
majesty’s chair, which was in consequence 
broken.’ The emperor exclaimed’ against 
this ‘impropriety, and ordered the officer to 
leave his retinue, fining him in half-a-year’s 
income. Wang-shin, his footman, was 
taken into custody, and. delivered over to 
the tribunal. of punishments. for correction. 


Discovery Ships.—The following; letter 
from Lieutenant Wm. Edward Parry, com- 
manding his Majesty’s ship Hecla, (ately 
employed with the Griper gun brig on a 
voyage of discovery in the Arctic Seas,) to 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. dated his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Hecla, west coast of Davis’ 
Straits, lat. 76 deg. 41 m. long. 69. deg. 
17 m. W. Sept. 5, 1820, has appeared in 
the London Gazette of Nov. 4:— 

Srr,—lI avail myself of an unexpected 
opportunity by the Lee of Hull, whaler, 
to acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiraity, 
that his Majesty’s ships, under my orders, 
succeeded in discovering a passage through 
Lancaster Sound into the Polar Sea, and 
penetrated, during the summer of, 1819, 
as far as the longitude of 1125 deg. west of 
Greenwich, between the parallels of 74 deg. «: 
and 75 deg. north latitude. 

In this space twelve Islands have. been 
discovered, and named the Islands:of New 
Georgia, in honour of his Majesty. The 
expedition wintered in a harbour on :thes 
south side of the largest of these islands, 
(called ‘Melville Island,) in lat. 74 deg. AZ 
m. N., and long. 110. deg. 47 ms W..andss 
proceeded to the westward immediately: on. 
the breaking up of the ice at the commences: 
ment of the present season, the ships being 
in perfect condition, the: officers and men 
in excellent health, and, with every. pro- 
spect of the final accomplishment: of our 
enterprise. 

At the S. W. end of) Melville. Island, 
however, the quantity and magnitude .of . 
the ice was found to increase so much, that 
for 16 days (being above: one-third. of. the 
whole navigable season, in:that part of the 
Polar Sea) it was found: impossible to. :pe- 
netrate to the westward. beyond; the meri- 
dian of 113 deg. 47 min.» W...In order, 
therefore, that no time might be lost, E.de-0, 
termined. to try what could be done ina 
more southern: latitude, and. for that pur- 
pose ran -back along the edge of the ice 
which had hitherto, formed: a continuous 
barrier to the south of us,.in/order to look 
out for any opéefing which might favour the 
plan Jihad in» view. ..In this, endeavour I 
wassalso disappointed, and. the! season) being 
so far-advariced .asy to: make: it a, matter of 
- question; whether, »with) the remaining \re=: 
sources, ‘the’ object of:the: enterprise could 


© be-persevered: im) with any, ‘hope of sugcéssy 
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L,consulted the principal, officers of the, ex. 
pedition, who were unanimously of opinion: 
that: nothing now, could, be, done, and..that, 


it. was on that account advisable. to. return: 
to, England. . 92 
In this opinion it was impossible for me, 
under existing circumstances, not to concur, 
and I trust that a detailed account of. our 
proceedings, which J shall shortly have the 
honour. to lay before their Lordships, will 
prove highly satisfactory, and that, though. 
our, exertions haye not been crowned. with 
complete success, they will not be: found 
discreditable to. the naval honour of our 
country. I beg you will be pleased to, ac- 
quaint their Lordships, that having propos- 
ed to survey the west.coast.of Davis’ Straits 
previous to my return, and being desirous 
of losing as little as possible of the remain- 
ing part of the present season, which is fa- 


‘[-Dee: 


vourable, forthe nayigation of these: deag!2 
I have not considered it right to detain ther 
expedition, for the purpose of transmitting 

by the Tee’a more full account of this voy, 


age.” <T'shall only therefore add, that, hay.., 


ing accomplished the objéét now, in view, I 

hope to reach England by the fist sk in 

November.—I have the honour tobe, &c. 
W.E- Parry, Lieut. and Commander. 
Lieutenant Parry, accompanied. b; Lap- 


tain Sabine, of the Royal Artillery, attach. ' 


ed to the expedition, arrived atthe Admire 


alty Office on the 4th of November... - 


Lieutenant ‘Parry’ states that the officers, - 
and men of both” vessels passed the wihter -- 
without any considerable inconyenience, 


notwithstanding the intense cold, (the there +, 


ie 


mometer having been so low as 35 des. be- 


low zero,) and that only. one man was lost,.... 


who died of a chronic disease. of the heart... 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC EVENTS. 


—_——— ; ‘ 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENGE.., 


THoueH our readers might not be 
prepared to expect, from the tenor of 
our last month’s political remarks, 
that the Bill against the Queen would 
be’ thrown out by the Lords, they 
would nevertheless, we think, be in- 
clined: to regard such an event ade- 
sirable. one. It has happened, after 
three: days. of strenuous debate ; in 
whichthe speech of Lord Grey in her 
favour seems to have attractéd the 
gréatest degree of respect. Minis- 
ters carried the Bill even through the 
third ‘reading’; but the small majority 
of twenty-seven by which the second 
reading was carried, being reduced 
to the very inconsiderable one of 
nine, when the third reading was put 
to the yote, Ministers very properly 
abandoned: the measure altogether, 
by moving’ that the Bill do pass that 
day six months—which was carried 
without a‘division: 

On the 7th November, with refer- 
ence ‘to the ‘second reading, Lord 
Daere’ presented the following Pro- 
test of her Majesty against the dé- 
cision of their Lordships. 

PROTEST. 
** CARouina REarina, 

“* Lo .the Lords Spiritual. and Temporal, 
in Parliament assembled 

** The Queen, has, learned: the decision of 
the Lords upon.the Bill now before them. 
In the face .of Parliament, : of\ her family, 


and of her cotintry,, she does solemnly. pro- 
test against it. “ 


** ‘Those who avowed “thenselveés” het 
prosecutors have ‘presumed’ 'to!sit' in ‘judg. 
ment onthe question’ between’ ‘the’ Queen 
and. themselves» Peers’ havé given’ ‘their 
voices against her} who ‘had héatd’ thé 
whole evidence for the:charees ind absented 
themselves during ‘her defence,” 

* Others haves come to the discussion 
from: the Secret Committee, “with” minds 
biassed by a mags’ of slandets, “whith” her 


enemies have not datéd' to bring’ forward to” 


the light. bang : 

* Phe Queen’ does' Hot ‘avail “hse?! of 
her right to’ appear” befote "te! cotimittee, 
for to her'the details of theméasuré Hist 
be a matter’ of) mdiffereneé + and, unless 
the course of these unexampled ‘proceedings 
should bring the «bill: béfore “the “other 
branch of. the Legislature, she’ will make 
no referetice whatever to the treatment ex. 
perienced by her during’ the ‘last twenty= 
five years. 

“* She now most deliberately; and ‘before 
God, asserts; that she is wholly innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge, and she awaits 
with unabated confidence the final result of 
this unparalleled investigation. 

(Signed) *“ CAROLINA REGINA.” 


Lord Lauderdale.and, several other 
Noble, Lords remarked on: this pro~ 
test, as« a violent attack upon’ tke 
charactervof the’ House ; but after 
some discussion, it was agréed to Tes 
ceive it’ and record it ‘upon’ the jours 
nals, as the' addréss of her Majesty, 
containing what she had. further; to 
say in her defence, al old to nos 

The Report, of what.took placeiin 


Parliament .on.this. remarkable occas: 
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-sion,has thus been: given in the daily 
papers. 

The House then divided on the question 
tliat the Bill be now read a third time, and 
the numbers were— 

Contents .. P ‘ 108 
Not Contents ‘ . 99 
Majority P : 9 

The declaration of the numbers was re- 
céived with the loudest cheers from the 
Opposition Benches. Strangers were not 
re-adimitted into the House, but we under- 
stand, before the question was put, that the 
Bill do pass, or before any of the amend- 
ments which had been promised on the 
third reading were proposed, 

Lord Dacre and the Earl of Liverpool 
rose together. Lord Dacre had a paper in 
his hand, which was understood to be a 
‘Protest fromthe Queen against the pro- 
ceedings.—There were loud cries of ** Lord 
Liverpool.” 

The Earl of Liverpool then said, that 
feeling convinced as he did, of the guilt of 
the Queen, of the importance of the mea- 
sure before the House, and of the anxiety 
of the country for some division on it, he 
should, if, the .majority,on the third had 
been the same as,on the second reading, 
have deemed it his duty to press the Bull 
through the remaining stage. As, how- 
ever, there was not the same, but a much 
‘smaller majority, he thought. it fit now to 
‘move, that the further consideration of the 
Bill be postponed to this day six months 
{loud shouts of hear, hear !) 

As soon as silence was obtained, 

The Duke, of Montrose rose and said, 
that he had, given his vote on. the third 
reading of ,the Bill, in the.clearest. and 
most conscientious conviction of the Queen’s 
guilt... He should, therefore, oppose the 
motion of the Noble Earl. 

Earl Grey reprobated, in the most elo- 
quent and forcible terms, the disgraceful 
manner in which his Majesty’s Ministers 
had. persevered in so disgraceful and so dis- 
gusting a proceeding; derogatory, as they 
had even themselves admitted in the House 
of Commons, to the dignity of the Crown, 
and injurious to the best interests of the 
country. The independent part of the 
House had rescued its character from the 
impending shame and degradation, leaving 
its authors in possession of only their own 
votes, as the prosecutors of the charge they 
had. preferred. How they were to answer 
for their conduct to the country, it would be 
now for themselves to consider. 

Lord Erskine then said, that he. could 
not find words to express the delight he 
felt ‘at. the destruction of the Bill now ex- 
piring before them, and in the consequent 
renovation of the law, in the administration 
of which he had spent his life; and he 
could:not help therefore borrowing from the 
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eloquent Hooker, speaking of law, from 
the uniformity of its character a stranger to 
such anomalies as the present :—‘ Of law 
there can be no less acknowledged than that 
her seat is the bosom of God; her voice the 
harmony of the world; all things in hea» 
ven and earth do her homage; the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempted from her power. Both 
angels and men, and creatures of what con 

dition soever, though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all with one consent ad- 
miring her as the mother of their joy and 
peace.””-May the pure and uniform sys- 
tem of law be never more disturbed ! 

The question was then put by the Lord 
Chancellor, that the Bill be read this day 
six months, which was carried without a 
division. 

Loud cheers resounded throughout the 
House. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved that 
the House do adjourn to the 23d instant, 
which was agreed to._—Adjourned. 

When the Earl of Liverpool had signi- 
fied his intention to withdraw the Bill, the 
intelligence was immediately communicated 
to the strangers in the lobby, who could not 
be restrained from testifying their joy by 
the loudest shouts. The strangers imme- 
diately rushed out into Old Palace-yard, 
where her Majesty was just at that mo- 
ment stepping into her carriage. The 
joy manifested by the people who had’ as- 
sembled to witness her Majesty’s departure 
when the fate of the Bill was made known 
is indescribable. , The effect of the shouts 
and congratulations, of the people was 
heightened by the royal salute from the 
drums of the soldiers on duty. These 
brave fellows showed by their countenances 
that they were not behind the rest of their 
countrymen in exultation, and when they 
piled their arms after the Queen’s carriage 
had passed, they added their shouts to those 
of the multitude, while they explained to 
their comrades who were drawn forth by 
the noise, the destruction of ‘“* Tur BILL.” 

Daily Papers. 

A most prodigious sensation was 
caused by the unexpected announce- 
ment of this event... It took place on 
Friday : on that day, and on Satur- 
day and Monday, illuminations were 
made. On Friday riot prevailed 
wherever individuals refused to com= 
ply with the cry of the multitude for 
* lights.” In the Strand, the offices 
of the ministerial papers, felt the ef- 
fects of the intemperance of the popu- 
lace. The Riot Act was read in front 
of the Courier Office by Mr. Minshull, 
one of the magistrates of Bow-street, 
and parties of the Life Guards. cen- 
tinued parading along the Strand till 
an early hour in the morning. The 
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‘people, .however,,:,.manifested the 
greatest: cordiality towards .the mili- 


tary, who, on their. part; conducted. 


themselves with:the utmost: proprie- 
ty. On Saturday the Lord Mayor 
gave public notice that the Mansion- 
house would be illuminated on that 
evening and Monday. -On these oc- 
easions, the illuminations were very 
jgeneral. The villages and towns 
round London displayed thesame joy ; 
and all the coaches arriving or de- 
parting from the metropolis were de- 
corated with laurel boughs, and the 
horses with white favours. The in- 
telligence was received in Edinburgh 
on Monday, and excited a great sen- 
sation among all ranks, although the 
feeling ‘was not displayed in the same 
public manner as in London. A few 
individuals, however, lighted up their 
windows, and at..Leith the vessels in 
the harbour hoisted their colours, 
which continued floating in the wind 
during the whole of Monday. In Glas- 
gow partial illuminations. also took 
place, and the feelings of the populace 
were displayed by the burnmg of tar 
barrels in the streets in the evening. 
In whatever way the decision of 
the House of Peers be regarded, it is 
calculated, we think, to give satisfac- 
tion to the couritry. They who main- 
tained that the Lords would do any 
thing (for such was the common ex- 
pression) are proved to be wrong; 
while they who regard the Queen as 
an unfairly treated woman; as one 
niarked: out for persecution in a spi- 
rit,—not of wirtue, or conscientious 
displeasure;—but of unmanly spite 
and licentious fancy,—they -will be 
pleased that she should have - thus 
given‘the crown-party so signal a de- 
feat, aided by the unconquerable sup- 
port of the people. ‘It would be idle 
to affect ‘to say that the Queen’s ‘re- 
putation as'a*woman is rendered un- 
stllied and ‘unsuspected by the aban- 
donment of the Bill, or by the’course 
ofthe inquiry. That is not’the-case* 
a'very large‘ proportion of ‘the people 
of England have received ‘strong im- 
pressions ‘of ‘a disagreeable “nature 
from all that ‘has ‘transpired’! but it 
is quite demonstrablethat, considering 
who the parties against her were, and 
how ‘their méasures ‘against her have 
been ‘taken; they deserved ‘to'lose the 
day, andthe country generally has 
rgoited “they Havedone “so. The 
pretence “of ‘a regard to-morality’ace’ 
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tuating ‘the, prosecution is:a, palpably 
false one ;—-the pretence. of having tam: 
ken the most, candid course invall pro~ 
ceedings:agaimst her Majesty, ig also 
false -andsdisgusting, seeing>what we 
have seen :=the rights of jastiee, the 
cause of manly ‘feeling, “the “great! 
principles of ‘public example; ‘and of 
the responsibility of public’ men}; "are 
signally vindicated in’ the’ result of; 
this business,—and would have been. 
injured—rather than benefited,—had.. 
it taken a different turn. ; 
The Lords having come to:the final. 
decision here described, the: Howse 
was adjourned ‘to the 23d-of Nover< 
ber—to which day the Commons*had 
previously adjourned” themsélves.ae 
The object of Ministers; it’ was nnders’ 
stood, during the interval, would be" 
to get Parliament prorogued, so ag 
to prevent the introduction, of any 
matter of discussion by the Members. 
The Queen had .in the interim ap< 
plied to Lord Liverpool for:one of:the 
royal palaces as a place of residence,. 
—to which theanswer was,-that the 
King could: not,“ under the >circum« 
stances, make‘such an order :— Lord 
Liverpool addéd, ‘that “her Majesty’s 
pecuniary allowance woild be core 
tinued to her till Parliament had re« 
gulated the footing on, which.she was. 
to be placed... Her Majesty’s inten« 
tion to-send a..message; to.the.Com< ; 


mons.on this communication was ine: ) 


timated. by ~her,Counsel);-.-but ; the, 
greatest preceutions:swere-taken “by: 
Ministers, that the appearancevof thes 
Black Rodin the: Housé atthe mou 
ment of meeting shouldprevent the 
reception of Her Majesty's message.” 
The following is the Report of what 
took place, given in thé public joura 
nals ;~— Seis . 
Houst or Commons, 
Thursday, Nov. 23. 

The Speaker entered the house at a quars 
ter before two. ““The-gallery was not opetia’~ 
ed; but the following accourit’ may be ted 
lied ‘upon :— ; , 

After prayers were read, the Speaker ins’! 
quired if any new members were waiting’td” 
be sworn. 

Messrs. Lawley and’Chaloner came: fora" 
ward, anda few minutes were occupied in” 
administering’ the oaths. a re, ee 

‘Mr. Mann ‘then’ moved ‘anew “writ for 
Westbury, and ‘Lord ‘Ossulton ‘for Berwick. 

“Mr Denman ‘then tose; about five tiie’s 
nutes past two, with a paper i his hands” 
which ‘he said was ‘a “¢ommuinication from. . 
the’ Quceni—(Lioud triés ‘OF Hear} hear." 
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VAt the Same time ‘the Deputy’ Usher of 
the Black Rod entered ‘the house, and’ ad- 
‘vanced to the table, amidst the'loudest cries 
‘fore *s Mr. Denman.” With these cries 
‘were mingled shouts of ‘+ -withdraw, with- 
draw,” addressed to the Black.Rod... Mr. 
Denman continued standing with the mes- 
-sage in his hand, and did not for a moment 
give way.to, that officer. _Not:a word the 
Usher said_was heard. His, message was 
drowned amidst the most indignant and ve- 
-hement cries of ‘* Shame, shame,” from 
_all’parts of the house. “His lips moved, but 
no sound was audible. After this mum- 
mery the Black Rod retreated, apparently 
much agitated. A pause ensued, when 
Mr» Tierney rose, andobserved that not 
ene word:of what had fallen from the De- 
puty Usher had, been heard; and how, then, 
did. the Speaker know what was the mes- 
_sage,,or whether he was wanted at all in 

the other house ?—(Loud cheering, inter- 
mingled with cries of ‘* Order” from the 
| Treasury-bench.) 

"The Speaker then rose, the uproar still 

continuing, and Mr. Bennet exclaiming, 
with a loud voice-—‘‘ this is a seandal to 
| the country.” 

‘he Speaker’then proceeded down the 
body: of the-honse-amidst the most deafen- 
ing.,and_ disconcerting cries of. ‘* shame, 
shame,”...and..loud.and xepeated hisses. 
Lord .Castlereagh, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a very.few ministerial mem- 

_ bers, accompanied the Speaker. Lord Cas- 
 tlereagh followed close to him. 

“A considerable proportion ‘of the mem- 
bers remained’ in-the house awaiting the 
Speaker’s retutn buat it turned out, contra- 
ry'to all'precedent, that'no speech had been 

made by the commissiowers—and the Speak- 
erdid notreturn to the House of Commons, 
but) went-straight to his private apartments, 
leaving. the House of Commons to. collect as 
they. could that,.a prorogation had actually 
taken place. 

On the Speaker’s return from the House 
of Peers, as he was passing through the 
lobby, the Sergeant at Arms, who was pre- 
ceding him, was, as is usual, about to enter 
the door of the House of Commons, when 
the Speaker cailed to him, and said, “ Mr. 
Seymour, there iso business to. be done ; 
therefore I. cannot go into the house.”’ The 
Sergeant bowed, and the Speaker passed 
quickly. into the avenues. leading. to, his 
house.s. . 

Mr. Brougham had communicated, in 
writing, to.the,Speaker.and Lord Castle- 
reagh, that,a, Message would. be delivered 
from the Queen. The Speaker had ,re- 
turned: for answer, that he would take the 
chair at. ayquarter before two, although, the 
general practice had. been. not to take. the 
‘chair until.two. 

‘The following, is the Message.in, which 
Mr. Denman..was-stopped ashe was about 
to read :-— 
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THE QUEEN’s MESSAGE. 

“ Carolina ‘R.—The’ Queen’ thinks it 
proper'to inform the House of Commons 
that she has received a communication fron 
the. King’s \ministers, plainly intimating 
an intention to proroguethe Parliament mm. 
mediately, and accompanied by an offer of. 
money for her support, and for providing 
her with a residence until a. new session. 
may be holden. 

This offer the Queen has no hesitation in 
refusing. While the late extraordinary 
proceedings were pending, it might be fi¢ 
for her to accept the advances made for her 
temporary accommodation; but she natu 
rally expected that the failure of that une 
paralleled attempt to degrade the Royal 
Family would be immediately followed by 
submitting some permanent measure to the 
wisdom of Parliament—and she has felt 
that she could no longer, with propriety, 
receive from the ministers what she is wel 
assured the liberality of the House of Come 
mons would have granted as alike essential 
to the dignity of the throne, and demanded 
by the plainest principles of justice. 

If the Queen is to understand that new 
proceedings: are meditated against her, she 
throws herself with unabated confidence on 
the representatives. of the people, fully re« 
lying on ,their justice and wisdom to take 
effectual steps to protect her from the furs 
ther vexation of unnecessary delay, and to, 
provide that these unexampled persecutions 
may at length be brought to a close.” 


In the House of Lords nothing took 
place but the usual forms .of pro* 
roguing Parliament.in. his, Majesty(s 
name by. the Lords Commissioners, 
who. were the Lord:Chancellor.and. 
Earls Liverpool and Bathurst. The 
clerk read the commission authorizing 
the prorogation from that day, Thurss 
day Noy. 23d, to the 23d of January 
next. 

As the scene in the House of Come 
mons was of a-most unusual nature, 
and causes the present,day.to bear 
some analogy to the most. stormy pe« 
riods. of our history, we.shall give 
the narrative a little more ,particus 
larly than, it is given in the above re= 
port, and coupled with the remarks , 
of.a Journal which has. distinguished 
itself in the discussion of the proceeds 
ings connected with this most unfore 
tunate. and..disgraceful .investigae 
tion :-- 

<«« Her Majesty gave orders. that..it 
should be intimated to the Speaker,of 
the House.of .Commons..and. to,.Lord; 
Castlereagh,,that it was her,intention 
to. send down.a.message to the house , 
in the.morning.,, It was this ,notilicae 
tion, which should have commanded 
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attelition; ithat exvited)2fears' and! 


prompted ‘violent’ °counsely2'o Mr. 


Brougham, inhis communication with 


the Speaker; had‘suggestéd‘the expe 


diency “of! taking’ the: chair °at' one’ 


o clocks" and at that ‘time thereswere 


nearly''a hundred’ members. present.’ 


But no Speaker-was to be found: ‘he 
was understood to be ‘closettéd ° with 
Lord Castlereagh) ‘He had *indeed 
replied to ‘Mr.’ Brougham, ‘that he 
should take his seat 'a quarter before 
two; but it was not till eight minutes 
before'two that he entered; the noble 
Viscount appearing at'the same time. 
Prayers and moving for two writs oc- 
éupied’ the ‘few ‘minutes ‘till ‘two ; 
wher Mr. Denman rising to announce 
his message, Mr. Quarme at the same 
imstant knocked at the folding-doors, 
and, entering, went through, by dumb 
show, the process of summoning that 
house to attend the House of Peers, 
his voice being totally inaudible. The 
preconcerted order was well under- 
stood, and’ as: promptly obeyed. 
The Speaker sprung from’ the chair, 
and proceeded with a ‘disturbed mien 
and hurried’ step‘ to leave the house: 
he was closely attended by Lord'Cas= 
tlereagh and Mr. Vansittart;°° who 
shared with him the hootings arid his= 
Sings, and cries of shame! shame!” 
which they could not avert;'and which 
proceeded from ‘all parts of the house. 
Po closé this part of our’narrative at 
oiice, “we shall here mention’ that, af- 
ter the proceedings in the Lords had 
taken ‘place, the Speaker’ entered ‘the 
Lower House no more, though a con- 
Siderable iitimbér of members awaite 
ed his ‘return; but that “he* passed 
across thedlebby-to-his-own-dwelling, 
leaving the operations of the house 
‘unfinished and ‘imperfect,—and the 
house to collect, as it could, the fact 
of a prorogation having taken'place. 
The Sergeant at Arms took the: mace 
with him. up. stairs..- 

one uti the proceedings in the Com- 
mons cwere,stormy.,.and;tumultyous, 
those:in, the Lords. were \abrupt,:and 
unprecedentéds .Ithas} we believe, 
beenmbeforesébservéds that this owas 
the first Sessideboth of theiew Part 
Hatient' and of thertiew ‘rere TA 
‘this’SeSSiot! the” Chl “hist? has “been 
placed. "ih the Three of Beat WAtional 
Meta bh A beta Pottife ta gehen 
fond provision had: yea, grande. tp 


“Other meinbers of the Rovak, Family 


Supp keamnausuad da: anthme: of; peace 


have been! /eranted' siaid Pakiagent 
has: beer proroguedowithout aii weed. 
of‘thanks ‘for these] its: bowuties.. Noi 
prorogation speech eitherby the King! 
or forthe King wv” xo! odieditid asd 
The ‘news? relative) toolItaby! and! 
Spain, about ‘which countries weare 
at present) most anxious, 4s thus-cond 
densed'and remarked 'iporiin thebest. 
informed ‘public journaliolsn to bas 
© The news “from Italy, though: 
not yet decisive as'to the issue ofithe 
present ‘crisis, continues to beofa 
threatening and warlike character.« 
Austria, ‘it is said) will not depart 
from . the ‘resolution (she ‘has formed 
with regard to ‘Naples. But-letoag 
consider this’ subject’ calmly. <eSupaé 
pose ‘the > desigiis “of the’ Emperor 
Francis to’be'of the most hostile max 
ture towards the Néapolitans, ‘willheé 
undertake to det? alone Pe Ff so, are 
his financés‘such’ as‘40°furnish the 
means. of an offensive operation ow a 
scale’ of ‘great “magnitude againstva 
distant power P)~ 30 Diol Ysk 
With what face’ ean-Prinée Me 
ternich ‘pass a! décrees whieh," ander 
the “phrase *« “stabitit poof gGeverns 
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ment,” entails’ upor" whole millions — 


of civilized en nothivigdess thaw mi 
eternity of botidagé’?? Whosis-he' that 
dares to faster? down ata point ofthis 
own individual sélection the eorhplet 
and multiplied fuctuations ofhianant 
affairs? Who" isathisdseing? moré 
peremptory~“than “Providence! itself, 
that presumes ‘to’ M6 dine beyond 
which ‘thé spirit 6fChis“fello wiureaa 
tures” shallSiet- &xpatiate-oner tliat 
enjoyiments: Hé! Shlarsedis Hori their 
lot be “amerided 99° Bat" the tsehenie 
is preposterous~even-more than it is 
unjust... By private communications, 
which ‘we -subjoin, it will be seen 
that the Pope himself regards his 
handful:vof) subjects as too. strong 


to. bewestrained by any such bonds as: 


Prince, Metternich and. the statesmen 
of Troppau would impose, upon. them, 
Lhe, Rope.is,become.a;patron ‘of polly 
tical diberty}.andtis said.to@ havelace 
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troops: Wwhéh Murat) wasiattackéd at; 
| Felentinos :o Personally obraye;.as{ are 
the, Neapolitans,‘ particularly ‘those, 
inctlie sonthern: provinces, theix.army 
has hitherto, from ‘want of, jdiscip= 
line; béentless distinguished. than ‘the 
troops, offitheo nontherm regions ; of 
Ealy.es At is tooberfairly;:presumed, 
however, that the zeal, of patriotism 
and of national, honour\ will supply, 
ino sorte .véspects, -the..deficiency of 
technical, instruction. . If they stand 
thé first onset, they will probably not 
shrink in the sequel. 
> ¢Ay curious account is inserted in 
the: Hamburgh-papers—namely, that 
_the:people of,Palermo required the 
British Consul to hoist the flag of his 
nation,on the forts, and to declare the 
whole jisland. under British, protec- 
tion! ..1t: was! a, favourite speculation 
with .Englishmen. during the». war, 
while Bounaparte was master of the 
— €ontinent,,.that. we. should’ possess 
ourselves: of, every island we. could 
lay hold of. M. Lindemann, how- 
ever, .our,Consul, judged properly 
enough ;that,this,war-theory, was, no 
longer applicable..; He betook himself 
to his country-house, leaving the Pa- 
lermitans,.to.make, their peace, with 
Naples—as,we trust.they| have: done 
=r, to,;resort to,.some,-other media- 
tor, Jess scruprlous, possibly, than 
Great(Britain: may, haye; shown, her- 
self,; of, employing ;mediation..as a 
task: for, selfish ambition. 
ioffy'Lhe, Spanish; Cortes,closed their 
session, on; the ;9th of November, in 
the ,absence;,of the, King, who. still 
remained at),the,Escurial.. This cir- 
cumstance ;has; been) laid-hold of, by 
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andy elsewhere,,,as a,ground for anti«; 
cipating ‘the;occurrenceof fresh trous; 
bles,in, Spaines. There: is, however; + 
we hope .and, believe; no, reason for, 
such,apprehensions.|; The King’s ab=, 
sence-is; regarded. by, ,the Constitu-; 
tion. as..a) contingency, not;/by any. 
means ‘important ; and.in the present: 
instance .we are assured ‘that per= 
fect tranquillity, reigned/at. the, time; 
throughout the Spanish capital.” ; 

By the time that our Publication 
is out, Her Majesty will have. paid 
her visit. to Saint Paul’s, ‘‘ to return 
thanks. for her deliverance.” . Many 
Liverymen haye expressed. a desire to 
attend in their gowns on Wednesday: 
when Her Majesty goes to St. Paul’s, 
to form a line from Temple-bar to: 
the church. Many of the parishes 
and trades who have presented Ad~ 
dresses to Her Majesty wish to at~ 
tend in procession, with their differ- 
ent colours, each person. wearing & 
white cockade. Sir R. Wilson. has. 
been requested to head a cavalcade 
to form a body-guard to, meet. Her 
Majesty at Hyde-park-corner, and. to 
accompany her to St. Paul's. 

Here, for the present, we leave this 
subject. . The facts furnish, matter 
for grave reflection to all well-wishers 
of their country. The government of 
the country has been engaged ina 
contest unworthy. of its. character; 
and has been defeated in a. way pres 
judicial. to its respectability... Yet 
worse evils would have resulted from 
its.success in this. matter,—and. wey 
therefore, congratulate. our, readers 
on the result. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


(London, 


“THE shipping season having drawn to a 
close, trade in°general is not active, and the 
prices of Most species of colonial produce 
aré lows The best informed merchants: of 
the: ‘city “appear,” however, confident of ‘a 
wery brisk trade in the spring. » The prices 
of all colonial.and foreign produce. haying 
declined below medium prices, that is, the 
prices at which they can be cultivated and 
brought to market, with adyantage, the 
time appears favourable to speculation, 
which generally precedes a revival of trade. 
‘With ‘respect’ to the national industry it is 
gratifying’ to’ leatti“ that it “is proceeding 
steadily) afd that there is'a regular demand 
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Nov. 22.) 

for its productions in almost every branclt 
of manufacture. ‘The accounts from’ Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and Scotland, concur in. 
stating that all the hands are fully employ= 
ed, but still, however, at low wages (the 
latter have in several places been advanced). 
Besides.the. great demand, for, ‘home; cons 
sumption, .the request for exportation ig 
stated to be. considerable ;, but, that -whick 
gives the. grand, impulse to manufactu= 
rers at the present moment, appears to be 
the extensive speculations now oat by- 
épulent housés who are getting in large 
stock’ ‘at the present rate, while ‘the retail+ 
ers in! the different’ téwnS “are filling ‘ther 
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the anti-constitutional party inFrance: - 
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Shops with goods, :which are: now'so very 
cheap, that a farther reduction is scarcely 
possible, and certainly not probable.’ -'The 
industrious classes’ in the metropolis’ are 
dikewise reported to be: in genetal more em- 
ployed than heretofore, and it’is considered 
as an indication of the activity of trade in 
London, that the importation of coals into 
this port exceeds that of last year by 126,000 
chaldrons, and yet the demand is such that 
the prices are from 5s. to 8s. per chaldron 
higher than they were a twelvemonth ago. 
‘The complaints of the farmers respecting 
the general depreciation of every species of 
agricultural produce, still continue. This 
is not the place to enter on an investigation 
of the justice of these complaints, or the 
means of remedying them, if they are well 
founded ; but as long as the labourer’s wages 
are so low, he at least is benefited by a re- 
duction in the price of the necessaries of 
life, though we must own that bread and 
Meat do not seem to be so cheap as they 
might be, in reference to the market prices 
of corn and cattle. 

As we have mentioned the manufacttires 
of Yorkshire, it may be proper to insert 
an article of intelligence from a foreign 
journal, which, if true, seems likely to af- 
fect them materially. 

*“* Frankfort, 8th Nov.—We have re- 
ceived from Berlin a piece of intelligence 
which has caused great satisfaction in this 
part of Germany. It is well known that 
the English have hitherto been exclusively 
charged with the contracts for cloth for 
Russia; but the Emperor Alexander has 
just withdrawn from them this most im- 
portant favour, and has given the contract 
for woollen cloth for his empire to a com- 
pany of Prussian manufacturers. This de- 
zermination of the Russian monarch will 
give new life to the woollen manufacturers 
of Silesia, and other parts of Germany, and 
Must necessarily raise the price of wool. It 
is calculated that this alteration will occa 
Sion to England an annual loss of several 
millions (dollars we suppose are meant), for 
its woollen manufacturers derived immense 
profits from their transactions with Russia.” 

Coffee.—After various fluctuations du- 
ring the course of the four weeks, the ge- 
neral result appears to be, that the prices 
are neatly the same as at the date of our 
last report. “In'the‘last’ week of October, 
the small previous reduction had the effect 
of inducing’ buyers to come forward, which 
Taised ‘the prices 25) to 3s. the ewk” St. 
Domingo selling’ at 1263.3 ‘good’ ordinary 
Jatnaica 122s, to. 1936, ; fine ordinary 125s.; 
the superior qualitiés” were low in propor- 
tion. "Three" publie “sales being brought 
forward on-the 3lst, the’ pices’ again “de. 
elined about'15)\4hd the market was heavy : 
middling’ Jamaica way 1275. to'130s.'3° fine 

middling’ 139s. 6a. 46 14156d/2_1300 Bags 


“OF Suniatra sold st the India ete at VE3s.« 
to 116s.; which, as the quality was very“or~°! 


dinary, was: considered: as: full prices: Ait 
the very beginning of Novembery extensive 
public sales occurred 3: vizi\233. casks and 
7525 bags; 6000 of which} good ordinary 
pale Cheribon, sold at 125s. 6d. andvl 265.5 
ordinary 123s6d.'to. 124si:0 The markét 
became heavy after this sale, andy a’ redués 
tion of 2s. to 3s.:took place} which however 
caused the demand to be greatly innproved 
at the close of the week, and: though: tHe 
public sales in the week following were ex= 
tensive, (680-casks and 1900 bags,) the prices 
rose afterwards: Stu: Domingo; which had 
been sold at 123s. and.123s. 6d. being sub- 
sequently taken in large parcels at 124s; to 
124s. 6d. The improvement in Jamaica was 
more considerable, being about 3s. pet ewt. In 
the week preceding our present'report; thére 
have been no public sales of importance, 
and in general no alteration in the. prices 
can be stated.. The deliveries from: the 
West-India warehouses, have: been extén- 
sive this week; 727) casks and),1887 bags. 
for exportation., The stock at the close of 
this year will be much less than Dec. 1819. 

Sugar.—The sugar market has on the 
whole been languid, during this month; the 
buyers have at times shown an increased 
desire to purchase, but without’ causing 
much improvement in the prices ; the hold- 
ers showing a great readiness to effect sales. 
Refined sugars have been in tolerable de- 
mand, but at low prices, on account of the 
approaching close of the season for expor- 
tation to the north, and also because the 
advices from Germany have not been so fa~ 
vourable. ‘ 

Average prices of Raw, Sugar by Gazette. 
Oct. 28. ®ee se we eseee DOS. 0id. 
N00, Ap andtopeasecis: Bike Ot: 
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Cotton.— The holders were very firm af. 

ter the result of the great Indian sale, in the 
anticipation that cotton had’ réacHed the 
lowest point, and that a considerable ime 
proverment would take place, especially as 
the reports from the manufacturing dis« 
tricts were favourable. The chief pur- 
chases appear to have been for exporta- 
tion. In the course of this last week the 
opinion of arise in the prices ‘has’ rather 
given way, and, as several holders were de- 
sirous to effect sales, a reduction generally 
of 4d. to 4d: per Tb. has taken place: 

Oils.—The prices of fish ‘oil have conti« 

nued to decline throughout'thée month, and 
are now very low. It-was’ expected” there 
would be'large export orders, but' the prices 
in the: continental markets have ‘been de- 
pressed by consignments’ from: Hull andthe 
northern ports : it is supposed however that 
the orders towards spring “will ‘be consider- 
able.’ "Phe purchases at présent*are limited 
to-'small’ parcels ‘for immediate eonsutip- 
tion! “At a public Sale’ on thé I4th;about, 
170 tuiisiof southérm oi sold; with ‘Joan o 

casks, at 197) 1Ss\'to’ 2020 LOH! Phe “Him. 


1820."] 


ber-of-vessels: that sailed: forthe whale:fish- 
ery this year was: 100. qe 

Baltic Préduce has: been:in: general. low 
for:ithis month'»past :othe'(depreciations of 


-tallow has beem caused bythe unprecedent- 


ly large itiiportation ; the productive fishery 
has likewise tended: to check the demand. 
The demand for hemp has been steady but 
limited; andthe: purchases: made latterly 
have:been at:very low rates... Flax has not 
varied. 

Tobuccox+The ‘market has been heavy 
all the: month; the arrivals have been very 
considerable. . At present much interest is 
excited by the expected contract with the 
French government on the 28th instant: 
many holders anticipate that it will be from 
3000 to 4000: hogsheads; but the general 
opinion is that it will not be so extensive. 

Rum; Brandy, and Hollands. — The 
demand for rum, though at times not consi- 
derable, has been such as to maintain the 
prices; at public sales on the 7th and 10th 
instant high prices were obtained—favour- 
ite marks 30 OP. and upwards 4s. 2d.: 
28:0. P. 4s. The lower qualities also went 


Spices. East-Inp1a Compan 
“Saltpetre—1000 tons Company’s—one half sold 26s. 6d. a 28s. 6d. 
Licensed, chiefly sold 21s. a 27s. 6d.—very fine 295. a 208. 


Commerciah Report. 


athigh»ratesiss The market has since: been 
steady: » Pheprtices-of ‘brandy, which rése 
cOtisiderably)at the end of ‘last: month, haye 
greatly. declined from the falling off’ in the 
demand. «Geneva is also lower: 

Corn.—We have nothing particular to 
notice:respecting the corn trade this month, 
except that the ports are now again. shut 
against the importation of all kinds, of 
grain, the aggregate average for the last six 
weeks being as follows :— 


Wheat. 58s. 3d. Oats 21s. Id. 
Rye  36s.11d. 9s. Ad. 


Beans 59s 
Barley 28s.. 7d. Peas. 39s. 8d. 


In consequence of the aggregate average 
being so exceedingly low, the importation 
of all grain even from the British colonies 
in America is prohibited. 

Fruit.The arrivals of new Spanish 
have been early and’ very extensive, and 
large parcels have been brought forward by. 
public sale, from the difficulty of selling by 
private contract. No new currants are yet 
arrived, and the first cargoes will doubtless 
sell readily. 


y’s SALE on the 13th Nov. 


6di 


Pepper—l 670 bags licensed—1495 bags inferior light, 63d. per Ib. (taken in), 


179 fair and good heavy, 63d. a 7d. (sold). 
41 with all faults ....... 53d. a.5id. , 
16 Camaged....ssreeseeees 53d. 
Cinnamon—1485 bales—861 bales withdrawn—(remainder sold). 
TStClassey ccs see os Sulkadesiciccguete sa daca Seay .. 8s: Id. a 8s. Gd. 
2d PARE ERE 1 PE ae TB So Mate csnale .. 7s. ld. a 7s. 2d. 
3) ae ean ee Pt ROR Css sacks 5s. 10d..a 6s. Td. 
Cloves —50,000 Ibs.—all sold ......... adaahs IM 3s. 4d. a 3s. Tde 
Mace —-30,000 Ibs.—about one sixth sold— 
Fine bright flake...........0.+. san 4Fbtdeh aepinnie} ONaEd Oe 
Very inferior mixed ... .... “si ns we DSn EAI 


Nutmegs—100,000 Ibs.—half sold—good seconds ...... 
Inferior holey and, small 


Cassia, Lignea—347 chests—small bundles 
Large 


Ginger —3090 bags 


As. ld. 

Sada tac ARS DASE 
eiaranss 81. 18s..@ Ol. 10s. 
epee OA OSE 
14s. a 16s. 


ForEIGN COMMERCE. 


St. Petersburg, 23d Oct.—Flax. 12 head 
has lately been much in demand, and the price 
has. risen to. 1601-3 9 head is all cleared 
off. Hemp has.risen. considerably in con- 
sequence of, the large purchases, especially 
of clean, lately made for England.—Hemp 
Oil in consequence of increased demand has 
suddenly risen from 1020. to 1059, copecs $ 
at which, price a,good deal is doing, —Pot- 
ashes.of unexceptionable. quality, haye-been 
latterly .at., 82.2.5. but are now, scarce, and 


“held. at. 85, while mixed,may still be had at 


80.x.—- Tallow, has, been fluctuating, accord- 


dng,to the; demand; yellow, first held. at 


165:7.,has-been,sold at.160.r, hutrose, again. 


‘nt0,162. ..White,.160.r. asked and.158 of-., 
fered.,,Soap, 143.asked and 140. r. offered. 


-eduittle, businessis doing in imaport.articles,., 
but they maintain their, pricess , Dhe;value.. 


of foreign goods imported here in the month 
of July this yearis, nearly o4 millions of 
rubles. 

Archangel, Sept. 17 .—The, navigation 
closes-early this years the few vessels still 
in. the harbour, waiting only fer,a,fayour- 
able wind. ‘Che export.trade, though not 
brilliant, as been. much. better than we-an- 
ticipated.in the spring. The import, trade 
has..been,.more:considerable, than usual. 
The. number of vesselsithat have sailed. this 
season 18+2335,0f,, which 191 to,Great Bri- 
tain.) ‘The cargoes of the latter consisted of 
27,300 chetwerts of rye; 37,250 of..wheat, 
64,140. of Jinseed,/30,000 of oats, |37 00, of ' 
barleys+171,630; poods of tallow, ) 68,770 
barrels: of: tax,j 459,000 .mats, 192,800 . 
deals, 5000.poods,of hemp, 3300,do, fax, 
Gay pew vii [nip Silt 2G -f02 byr abLl cz 


Pape pee . 
i> bea 


“lume of ‘Translations from 
Preliminary Remarks ‘on the Language and 


ready: 


“0 lysappear. 


na 43 to d4ix.5 cut, Badstub, «white, ‘88 to + 


"Sowing linseed, 64 to,62 x. 
| been doing. ‘in, colonial. goods. for this fort- 
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‘Riga, 3d November.tTiarge. sipplies of ». 
whew Jaa having arrived. itis offered.as|fél- .. 


lows. Thies: Rakitzer, 44. t0/ 45 -r. + Druia- 


39.5 grey 37 1,i3-Ristén Lhresband 3bito 
32 r+ Tow 16.x.—Hemp.. Few purchases 
have been made this week. ;,Clean Polish.is 
sold willingly at L08.r. 3 ditto. Ukraine 102, 
and other kinds in proportion..Sceds.. New 
Nothing has 


night,.even of sugars of all kinds but little 
have been sold, and at. reduced prices,;but 
we expect more demand when the haviga- 
tion is closed; and the roads to. the interior 
in better condition. 

Hamburgh, 10th. Nov.—Cotton .seems 
likely. to. maintain the. present price, and 
Bengal, if not of too inferior quality is even 
higher.—Cofce very firm, though the de- 
mand has been limited.— Spices. Pepper and 
East-India ginger are low, but cassia lig- 
nia and pimento of good quality scarce.—Jn- 
digo very firm.—Tea. The demand. is very 
limited.— Sugar. Little has been done this 


week either in Hamburgh refined, orin raw > 


sugars; but English lumps. of common 
Strong middling quality met a ready, sale 
at léd.,to 113d. 

Leipsig, 25th Oct.—Our fair has, been 


haamcomsmonly favourable to the. wholesale 


dealers. Immense business has been done 
in silks, English manufactures, and wool- 
lens of every description. The Greeks pur- 


Works prepariig' fir Publication. 


fer. 


chased very “large quantities of: Priissian 
Merinis, lV Bie chardware:goods “of Solin- 
geny:the:linenshof; Bielefeld ‘and. Silesia had 
acgood sale. | Ordinary cloths care.calmost 
all sold, and the vast magazines of theiEne- 
lish were Aearly; clearéd, } :/ The>retailAdeal- 


ers:had ‘less.reason to besatisfieds laoixos 
Naples, Uist: ov. +-'Speeulations aire 
making in,silk ; jit, seems) thatcordérs (hive 
come-from abroad; and. .whichiwilbeausean 
extensive exportation. Coffee imaintains.its 
prices fine qualities,are‘scareeand:high. 
Genoa, 6th Nov.+-In;-general «business 
is dull : coffee and.sugar; especially -the for- 
mer, are however.in demand,» @ocoashas 
also been sold, at shigher rates, Pépper 
seems to be rising. . English) and, Spanish 
lead fetch good prices. wou eisusue 
‘Madrid.—The. expectationof the esta- 
blishment of..a liberal Systenn of) foreiyn 
commerce in Spain“ has-not! been itealiséd. 
The Cortes have passed.a law laying :ddwn 
the basis of theinew system of castomss by 
which ‘almost.all foreign produce’and. ma- 
nufactures will, be .prohibited, sand: others 
charged with. a duty of 36 per centes athong 
theprohibited articles are sugar, ‘coffee, tice, 
salted. or dried meat, tallow, salted:or dried 
fish,. brandy, liquors, and almost, every de- 
scription of manufactured goods. |. Theifol- 
lowing, viz. cheese, butter, wine, and? cod- 
fish, may be imported,for the presentison 
payment of the heavy duty of 36 per cent. 
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WORKS PREPARING 


_ Dr. Prout’s Work, entitled‘ An Enquiry 
“into ‘the Nature-and Treatment of Gravel, 


-P Calculus; ‘and other Diseases connected with 
Ca Deranged Operation of the Urinary Or- 


gans,”’ is very nearly ready for publication. 
Mr John Barring ‘has‘in the Press a Vo- 
the Russian, with 
Poetical Literature of Russia. 
A Dictionary‘of Chemistry, in which the 
Principles lof ‘the ‘Science will be Investi- 


ated; and its Application to the Phenomena 


a 


3th’ Siniplesediati 
6 Adley ctvarikHaly Standish lis:in‘the Pies b 
b Thel Late: of; V olfaire.. 2930 Vi [ 
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Pitaining ania 
“ingsof!inany/of “the most Eminent Chris-:: 


acinds Geogrsphy: 


DARL 


of Nature} M edicine, “Mineralogy; “Agri- 
tulture, and Manufactures detailed, by Dr. 
Andrew Ure, im éne Volume 8yo. is nearly 

The Automatical Camera Obscura’; in- 
tended to convey to the Juvenile; Mind, the 
Knowledge of Scripture History, will:short- 


Mrii John Wilks; 


Jun.’ has neatly Yeady' 
a Christian 


Biographical Dictionaryy gon =) 
ceount of the Lives and Writ-- 


tians im évdry! Nationy fork therconntiéhce. 


S cmenvof the Christian Ara touthe: 'Present,! 


Time. ) 


; 


giage, is dn-the préssiti 


Yiasnasloxs 


By 


FOR PUBLICATION, caoadssspa tory 
The Poet’s -Child)"a Tragedy, from the 


pen of Miss “Isabel Hill, will appeat ina 
few days. FENDA MAWORND Es YG 
A New! Volume’ Of Poetits, by olfehn 
Clare, the Northamptonsliité Péasants in 
the Press; and/is expeétedt8°appédt about 
Christmas. M9TGA isTosHisO has 
Observations showing ‘the! National ‘and 
Domestic Evils resulting; fromm “too ow 
Wages; with Hints fespectin® théMeans 
likely to render the Working ‘Classes°bet- 
ter satisfied,-:moré loyal; contentéd, and 
happy, are in’ the Press. ee 
Mr. Robinson*has written theHistory of 
the late. Revoliition’ain Mexico; ‘inchidiftg a 
Narrative “of* the Expédition “of ‘General 
Xavier Minas’ with’ some - Observations ion 
the Practicabilityof opening’ A Commerce 
between ‘the’ Pacific “and ‘A tlanitievOteans, 
and on the future Importance of such'Gom- 
merce'to the civilized World. .eguivs 1g 
‘The Mental Calculator,..a compéridium 
‘of Concise ‘but General Rules of*Easy'So- 
lution“‘on various (Usefull ‘ind “Interesting 
Problems in Astronomy, forming 4n Hpi- 
tone of hte Klemedts lefothatsScienee : to 


22 th ogy aolleme -sowbidle iemreted a Gitide!to the ®onstel- 
f<thesNewDestamient ine! ty! 2 
0 oaMermoirs ofthe iteland Wittig? of 


lations; by Mts«loveking 00 
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oJRottrait) Ismnéarly eeadpqcye Iecoiess00 
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asiedM! Pricey Surgeon and Electricians ‘has 1 
_cfi the Préssy am Essayson thd Medieab Ap- - 
lication 6f Electricity. and? Galvanism:°; 

Anston Park; ‘aTale}) 12mioz isonearly 
-wrtddyl? to aonissgsct teev ous bas <Diee $ 
-iso LA Popographical;Statistical, “and His- 

torical Accountofthe Borough*of Preston, 
oan thei Hundred-of Antounderness, County . 

Palatine of Uancaster,! in 12mo. with’ En- 
cegrevings, by Marmié Dulket, 0.5. Be is 
eimearlyiready. ole iogy 

Romein the Nineteenth’ Century, con- 
peteiming \amAccount: of ‘the Ruins of the 
Ancient sCity;° &¢., in Letters ‘written du- 
voting )a*Residence at Rome, is in the Press. 

(Phe Fiist Part of ‘Mr. David Booth’s 
‘cAmalytieal Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage is now in the Press. 

JecThé same Gentleman is also preparing 
_oxfor:Publication a Work to'be entitled, ** the 
) Moralityof Human Nature, compared with 
cuthat sof yReligious Systems, and with the 
y Doctrines: of Modern Philosophers.” 
sor Ane Acedunt of the Discovery of a New 
> Continent, called New SouthShetland, with 
~/@Desctiption of the Manners and’ Customs 
‘of itsInhabitants, with’ Drawings, &c. in 

4to.\is'preparing for Publication, provided 

a sufficient Number.of ‘Subscribers’ can be 
~ <ebtained. | 

"Phe ReveRi-Maturin “has in’ the’ Press, 
‘othe Universe, 4° Poem. mes 


owninoPurkslately published. 


Dus Macewlloch-has ‘nearly completed an 


‘Blementaty Work or Geology, and‘is now 
a 


eparing ‘a Description’ of Shetland. “>” 
P. Ey Laurent) Esq.'is printing’ in’ 4to. 
Recollections of ‘a’ Classical Tour in-Tur- 
key; Greece, and Italy, with the Costume 
of each Country. 

A‘ History-of Galway, with Engravings, 
is preparing by James Hardiman, Esqe* 

An Historical and Picturesque Tour of 
the Seine, from’ Paris to the Sea, illustrated. 
by twenty-four highly finished “and® ¢o- 
loured‘ Engravings, from Drawings made. 
for the’ Purpose, by Messrs. Pugin and 
Gendall, is announced by Mr. Ackermann. 

Also, a Description of the Manners, Cuis- 
toms, éc. of the People of Dalmatia, Illy- 
ria, and the adjacent Countries, in ‘Two 
Pocket Volumes, embellished with thirty- 
two coloured Plates. This work will form. 
the commencement of a Series intended to 
embrace all the Nations of the Globe, and 


-to be denominated the World in Miniature. 


- Mx. Pontey, Author of the Profitable, 
Planter and Forest Pruner, is preparing for 
the Press, a Practical Treatise on the Na- 
ture, Management, and Improvement: of 
such Rural Objects and Scenes as tend “to 
beautify and embellish the Country Reési- 
dences of the Higher Ranks, and’ to in. 
crease” their Convenience, Comfort,"and 
Value. sep 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Archticcture; Astronomy, and 
wit mrott wb og Wine Ants. 
_ ;¢ Costumerin Persia, drawn, from, Nature. 
By A. Orlowski, containing Six, Plates, 
~ eolouxed and engraved on Stone. No. I. 
+: foliag cexaek Asta notaniedioY 
The, History..and. Antiquities of: the See 
and Cathedral Church of Lichfield 5, illus- 
1, strated, ‘by. (Engrayings, Elevations, Plans, 
.- €¢c. and, Biographical Anecdotes. of» the 
», Bishops: of, Lichfield, and Coventry: By 
_, John, Britton; / FSA. li. 185-5 Med. 4to. ; 
‘le BSq Lmnperial Ato. 61.65. royal folio. 
Illustrations of the Novels. and. Tales of 
»,, the;.<¢ Author, of Waverley,” in!12 Prints, 
. swith, Vignette, | Tithe. L2mo. Ll. 48.» Bvo. 
6. de bls .6dso;;Proofs, on India Paper, Im- 
oo petal, dto, 2]. .12.. 6de., Ditto! “before> the 
oor hsettersy Colombier, *4to. (3le38- atl 
_enaodboydell’s Illustrations, “of; Holy “Writ : 
* obeing a » Series of, 100;:Coppet+plate En- 
gravings, from /Original.s Drawings« 
oudsaac ‘Laylor, 
_oeto,-ernament all | Quarto an 
~»/; tions ,of the Bible. Royal 4to.v64.6s; 
-igon India, Paper. 8ho8s«2 / 
= - The Beautiesiof Mozart, 
Rossinis;and: otherce- 


Antiquities, 


©: 
_{sMaydn, Beethoven 

lebrated Composertss 
% of popular Psalniy, and(JHymans» fer one or 
gintwoVoiees¢ iwith an A ccompahiment and 
occasional Symphonies for-the-Pianestorte, 


a 


Ro: A 5 ORR. Fri. 


junior,of Ongar s calculated, 
aOetavo Rdi-:: 
oRxdots. 


adapted to theiwordsn: 


Organ, or Harp. Byan Eminent Professor. 
Ato. 11, 11s: 6d. ) JZ 
A Memoir on the Origin. of Printing;:in 
a. Letter addressed to. John, Topham, | dsq- 
F.R. and A.S. By Ralph Willett, Bsq-!8yo- 
6s, royal 8yo. 12s. BR 
An. Historical Essay.on the Origin of 
Printing, translated . from. the’ French;{ of 
M. De la Serna Santanders{ 8vo. 6s x0yal 
8vo. 12s. wl 
Biography: 
Biographical, Memoirs of ‘William: Géd $ 
including an Account of his Progress inthe 
Axt of Block Printing. 8yo: 4s. royal Bvo. 
85s qe hl Dos sin 
Education. aie 
JEsop in Rhyme, with some Originals. 
By. Jefferys Taylor, of: Ongar, Author of 
‘6 Harry’s - Holiday,”?:inoyl2mo; witho} an, 
Engtaving to each Fable-4s. half-bound. 
Religious Education, for .the Use! of 
Schools; containing: Extracts (front the 
Four Gospels, inKour Parts. Asisd. bound... 
Hymns in| Prose for: Children, oBy Mrs. 
-Barbaulds(a very betutiful «Editions: with 
oo Fifteen new Designsa i354) half-boundisi3 
noose dancEditionofitheisame Workon a 
smaller Type. 1s. sewed. ort 
nA Gratimatical {Dictionaryy edn taining, 
inealphabetienl Orden; ,Raules for «raaslating 
Bnglish:intol Krinehye with Bxdmples and 
explanatory Notes..o bp Oporge i Bitata 
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Price .5s. bound, or. an. inferior Edition, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

_ A. practical. .Method: of Teaching the 
French. Language... By C. Vu. Ax: Marcel. 
Svo. 4s. boards. 

Prayers for Visiting the Sick. By T. 
Mesurier. 12mo. 4s. Gd. boards. 

FTistory. 

A Narrative of Proceedings in Vene- 
zuela, in South America, in 1819 and. 1820; 
with the Character of the Republican Go- 
vernment, &c. By George L. Chesterton, 
late Captain and Judge Advocate of the 
British Legion raised for the Service of the 
Republic of Venezuela. 8yo, 7s. 6d: 

_ History of Religious Liberty. By Ben- 
jamin Brooks. 2 yols. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards. 
Law. 

The Trial of Christopher Delano, and 
others, the Crew of the Brig William, of 
Liverpool, for Piracy. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Abstract of the Acts passed in the Six. 
tieth Year of George III, and , first of 
George IV. 8vo. By T. W. Williams. 
8s. boards. 

Treatise on the Law of Modern Re- 
Coveries. 12mo. 8s. boards. 


Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Illustrations of Phrenology. By Sir G. 
Mackenzie. With Engravings. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 

A Treatise on Dispepsia ; or, Indigestion. 
By J. Woodforde, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Outlines of Midwifery. By J. T. Con- 
quest, M.D. With 12 Engravings. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. boards, 

A. Synopsis of the Diseases of the Eye, 
and their Treatment; to which are pre- 
fixed, a short Anatomical Description, and 
a Sketch of the Physiology, of that Organ. 

y Benjamin Travers, F. R. S. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Climate of London ; deduced. from 
Meteorological Observations made at. dif. 
ferent Places in the Neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis, By, Luke Howard. 2 vols. 
Svo. 12. 5s. boards. 

Lectures on, the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind. By the late Thomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor. of Moral Philosophy. in 
the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8yo. 
2l. 128. 6d. boards, 

Anti-Scepticism ; or, an Enquiry. into 
the Nature and Philosophy. of Language.as 
connected with the Sacred Scriptures... By 
the Author. of the Philosophy of Elocution. 
&vo. 5s. 

_ he Boatswain’s Mate. 
in the Navy... Price. ls. Gd, 

The Boy’s School,.,.or 
racter in Early Life. 
3s.) boards. 

More Minor Morals ; ors an Introduetion 
to the Winter Family, with.Annt Hleaner’s 
Stories interspersed. |...55y Gd. beards. / 
sSupplemeng, to.;Dr, Johnson’s;., Dictio- 
Rary, adapted 


By an Officer 


Traits. of | Cha- 
By Miss Sandham. 


Works:lately published. 


cings andsether Poems, 
thoth, |, to, (the; (coramonsEdi- 3, 
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tions, «and: that: by Mr.'Todd: By: the Rey. 
John Seager. 4to. 1d. 1s»: boards, 

‘Letters forthe Post,,,and niet 402: the 
Press. 8vo.:'12s: boards. 

Proposed Rules and Regulations: fox the 
Exercise’.and\\Manéouvres: of the. Lance ; 
compiled from the Polish System: adapted 
to the Formation, &c.«:of. the British Ca. 
valry. By, Lieut.: Col. .R.. H. De Mont- 
morency. dto. With Plates: 1/. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of .Han-~ 
nibal over the Alps. By a Member. of the 
University of Oxford... 8vo... With Maps. 
12s. boards. 

Framingham, its Agriculture, &c.: in- 
cluding the Economy. of a Small Farm. 
By Edward Rigby, Esq... 3s..6d. 

Italy, its Agriculture, &c....From the 
French of Chateauvieux. Syo...7s. 6d. 

Augustus, or the Ambitious Student s 
being a brief Attempt to illustrate some of 
the various Effects of Literature upen the 
Mind, when deeply studied... 8vo. 95. bds. 

The Etonian. 8vo. No.I. 25. 

A Treatise on the Art of Brewing; ex- 
hibiting the. London Practice. of Brewing 
Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, Table-Beer, 
&c. By Frederick Accum... With. Plates. 
12mo. 9s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Art of Making Wine 
from Native Fruits. By the:same Auther. 
12mo. 3s. boards. 

Description of Instruments, designed 
for extending and improving Meteorolo- 
gical Observations... By John Leslie, Esq. 
8vo. 2s. 

An Essay on theOrigin, and Progress:of. 
Stereotype Printing. By Thomas Hodgson. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. royal 8vo. 18s. ¥ 

A Manual of. Foreign Exchanges, Mo- 
nies, &c.;. intended as an Assistant. ito the 
Counting-House.. 12mo...4s, half-bound: 

Tentamen; or, an Essay towards the 
History of Whittington. Foolscap, 3s. bds. 

The Iliad of, Homer, translated ..into 
English Prose... By a Graduate ofthe Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo...1. 4s.bds. 

Anecdotes and.Characters of the House 
of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts-of 
Hanover and London. By J. Brown... 8yo. 
9s. boards. 

Novels, Drama, fe: 

Traits and) Trials, a. ‘Novel: --2 
14s. boards. 

Eccentricity, «a Novel. By: Mrs. Mac 
Nally. 3 vols. W.s1s. boards: 

Lovers and°Friends}:a Novel: By Anne 
of ‘Swansea: 5 vol§..-17 7s.6ds boards.* 

The Feuds! of sLiuha\and Perollo,) an 
Historic Tale of the 16th Century;© a 
Novel.) 4:-volsi: Lin Qss- Boards. 

Melmoth,' thé! Wanderer 3 «a!!Tale: By 
the Authon of Bertram i4'volsilds8s bis. 

Poetry. Ph nes 

Stanzas;\ written iia Sumiien’s Even-. 

By iGéorge “Mil 
herp Junin Bye 3siGdls io sguoooA. ony, 


vols. 
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of Dayiin Autumn. By, Bamard Bar- . quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by 
ton. 4to.) 2s. 6d. Europeans, with the Manners and Customs 

The Mountain Boy,: in: Four.Cantos. »of the Inhabitants’s selected from the best 
By John Bird, Esq. 8vo. 9s. boards. Authors, and arranged by Catherine Hut- 

The Legend. of St.-Loy ; with other ton. Vol. II. 8vo; with a Map, » 12s. 
Poems. By John) Abraham Heraud, 8vo. . boards. 
with a Frontispiece; 10s. 6d.: boards. A’ Journalof a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Lombardy, crossing the Simplon 
and’ returning by Mount Cenis to Paris. 
during the Autumn of 1818, 2 vols. 12mo. 
with Plates, 6s. boards. 

An Historical and Geographical Memoir 
of the North American Continent, its Na- 
tions, and Tribes. By the Rev. James 
Bentley Gordon, 4to. 21. boards. 

Letters witten during a Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, and other parts of 
France in 1818. By Mr. C. Stothard, 4to. 
with Engravings, 2/. 12s. Gd. boards. 

Narrative of the Operations, and Recent 
Discoveries within the Pyramids, &c. in 
Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to the 


Politics and Political Economy. 

The Triumph of Public Opinion, being 
aStanding Lesson to the Throne, the Par- 
Viament, and the People; with proposed 
Articles of Impeachment against the Mi- 
nisters in the case of her Majesty. By 
Charles Maclean. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Suppressed Book, as 
connected with the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties to Divorce Queen Caroline. ls. 

Mr. Brougham’s Speech on the Queen’s 
Case: Published as delivered in the House 
of Lords. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Denman’s Speech on ditto. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. : ' 
Dr. Lushington’s Speech on ditto, 8vo. Coast of the Red Sea. By G. Belzoni, to. 
Is. 6d. with a Portrait, 2/. 2s. 


Also, Forty-four coloured Plates, illus- 


Letters to the Ki first published 1 
etters to the King, first pubisiee _._ trative of the above Work, folio, 6/. 6s. 


the True Briton. By the Stranger, 8yo. 
3s. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chancellor in the House of Lords, Nov. 1. 
on the second Reading of the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, 8vo. ls. Gd. 

The Speech of the Earl of Liverpool, de- 
livered on the’3d and 4th of Noy. on the 

“game Subject, 8vo. 3s. 

An “Enquity concerning the Power of 
‘Increase in the Numbers of Mankind, be- 
ing an’ Answer to Mr. Malthus on that 
Subject. °° By William Godwin, 8vo. 18s. 
boards. 


Foreign Books Imported. 


Voyage dans la Gréce par Pouqueville. 
Cet Ouvrage comprend la Description de 
l’Epire, de l’Ilyrie Greeque, de la Mace- 
doine Cisaxienne, de la Thessalie, «de 
’Acarnanie, de l’Etolie, de la Doride, de 
l’Ocride, et du Peloponese ou Morée, etc. 
vol. 1. to 4. Plates and. Map,. 1820. 
2), 125. Gd. 

Temminck et Meiffren-Laugier, Nou- 
veau Recueil de Planches Colorées..d’ 
Oiseaux; pour servir de suite. et de com~= 
plément aux planches enluminées de Buf- 
fon, Livraison I. grand in-4to. avec 6 
planches colorées, 14s. 

Annuaire Généalogique et Historique 
pour 1821, troisieme année, 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Collection de Mémoires relatifs a la Revo- 
lution Francaise, avec des notices sur leurs 
auteurs et des éclaircissemens historiques, 
par MM. Berville et Barriére, Livraison I. 
Mémoires de Madame ‘Rolland. 2 vols. 
8vo. 16s.—The Collection will extend to 

Twenty Volumes. 

Voltaire, Piéces inédites, imprimées a’ 
aprés les Manuscrits originaux, pour faire 
suite aux différentes éditions publiées jus- 
qu’ace jour, 8v0. 98. 

Thory, Prodrome des espéces et variétés 
connues du genre Rosier, 12mo,’ ayec fig. 
9s. 

Oudart, Galerie des Oiseaux ou Cabinet 


Theology. 

The Works of the Rev. G.: C. Smith, 
120. with a Portrait, 5s. half-bound. 

Historical Epitome of the Old and New 
Testament ;°in which the Events are ar- 
ranged according to Chronological Order. 
‘By a Member of the Church of England, 
12mo. ‘6s. 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Divine Grace, 
with Cautions respecting its Exposition and 
Application, a Sermon. By the Rev. 
James Inman, D. D. 2s. Gd. 

An Affectionate Address to those Dis- 
senters from the Communion of the Church 
of England who agree with her in the lead- 
ing Doctrines of Christianity. By Samuel 
Wix, A. M. F. R. and A. 8. price 6d. 

Tea-Table Chat; or Religious Allego- 

- vies told at the T'éa-Table in» a Seminary 
for Ladies. By Robert) Burnside, A.M. 
ee Selah grit adapted to the Ser- d’ Histoire “Naturelle dau Jardim du’ Roi, 
Vice of ‘the Church: of / England: forevery Seconde Livraison, nl at 
Sunday ‘and Holiday throughout.the Year. Moreau de J onnes, One ed 1sto- 
By Henry Lowe, 12mo. 9s. Boasts: rique et Médicale de Ta Fievre Jaune des 

Antilles; “8yv0. 8s: 
Voyages, Travels, and. Topography: Annales’ dui! Cercle) Médidal” (ci-devant 

Sw "’Dhe Tour of Africa; containing’ a)con- Académie dé Médecir'> de! ‘Paris,) rédi- 

eise Account of. all» ‘the'-Couiitries: insthat ~ gees par MOMs Chardel aine, Chardel. jeune, 
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et Delondre, Tome I. Premiére Partie, et 
Souscription pour 3 autres, 8Vvo. 18si00.1 


Ai-Partiwill appeamevery Three Months: 


- Méimoires'deM! le Baron Pergami, Gham- 
bellan, dc. &c.,.8vo. avec portrait. et: facé 
simile. 3s. 

Le Sac Blanc,’ou Extrait de différentes 
Correspondences, .:..d’Angleterrey: a’ le- 
magne, d’Italie, dela Gréce, de Barbarie, 
et Egypte, relatives. au caracteére, . aux 
meeurs, et a la conduite publique et privée 
de'*\]’infortunée®’ Caroline de Brunswick, 
Reine, d’Angleterre,, 2° yols. 12mo. avec 
portrait, °7s. 

Annales de la Littérature et des Arts, par 
MM. Quatremére de Quincy, Vander- 
‘bourg, Raoul-Rochette,’ Abel Remusat, 
Mollevaut, Ch. Nodier, O’ Mahony, Ance- 
lot, &c..&c. Iivraison Isin 8vo. — This 
new Journal will appear weekly ; Sub- 
‘Scription for One volume, or Three 
Months, 18s. 

Le Prétre, par Mme. S. P. 4 yol. 12mo. 
15s. 

“Altamor, ou les Cing Fréres, histoire 
Asiatique, par M. de Boissy, 3 vol. 12mo. 
10s,. 6d. 

Cellerier, Elemens de la Grammaire 
Hebraique, 8vo. 1820, 9s. 

Histoire des trois Demembremens de la 
Pologhe, etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 1820. 12. 11s. 6d. 

sltinérairey ou. Vi oyages en div. Parties 
devi ?Europe, ouvr. posth. de Abbé de 
Feller, 2 yols. 8yo. 1820. 12. Is. 

Mémoires des Negociations du M. de 
Valori, Ambassadeur de France } Berlin, 
2vols. 80. 1820. 18s. 

Guizot;’Du Gouvernement de la France 
depuis Ja Restauration, et du Ministére Ac- 
tuel,, .8yo.,. 7s. 6d. 

Aarchitecture’ Rural, Theorique et Pra- 
tique, a l’usage des Proprietaires, &c.. 8yo. 
Plates... 10s. 6d. 
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-Jean de Procida,; ou.les ‘V épres., Sicie 
liennes, Roman Historique, 4-volo.1 2mo, * 
T820."' Paris. 135: Pls, LoUmee saslAord 

Madame de Sedan, ow Ja: Cour de Fran- 
gois‘Premiere}” Romari ‘Historique, pat Pal 
verolle, 4 vol.’ 12m: 1820-13860... sy 

Voyage d’un Champenois,'a. Paris et Ses. 
Aventures, ete.°3' vol. 12m. 1820. ‘Paris: 
10s. 6d. smi pettn: -eh 

Sophie de Blamont, ou Memoire d’une 
Femme de ce ‘tems ‘di—4 vol. 12mo. 1820. 
Paris. 13s. 6d. Y peop 

Mémoires de I’Impératrice J osephine. 
Par Mademoiselle:Te Normand} 2:yolgii 
8vo. Port. 1820. 12. 75. phat oaks 

Dictionnaire’ des Monogrammes;» Chifs: 
fres, Lettres initiales: et Marques ''figuréés 
sous lesquels les. plus. célébres Peintres,; 
Dessinateurs, et Graveurs, ont designé leurs 
Noms, &c. &c. Par M. F. Bruillot, em. 
ployé au Cabinet d’Estampes de,sa Ma-- 
jesté le Roi de: Baviére, \4to. .2%:105 Mus 
nich. 4; 

Lucas. Cranach’s Prayer Book, beautix; 
fully engraved on Stone after the Original 
Drawings in,the Royal Library at Munich, 
with Descriptive Text» in German, folio, 
sewed. Munich. 14s. OD. 

Views of the Principal, Greek... Monu— 
ments in Sicily; drawn from Nature;:andion__ 
Stone, in a highly finished style. By F. 
Gartner, 2 Parts, large folio, with 16 
Plates, and French and°German Wextyr 
Zl. 10s. 

Martini’s New Systematic Cabinet of 
Conchology, in Latin and Gernian,' 1} volsi. 
4to. with 205 coloured plates, $0, ys... 

Drouville’s Voyage; en'Perse pendant Jes) 
Années 1812 and 1813:°2 vols. '4t0." Tilag.. 
trated by upwards...of,- 60,,Lithographic 
Prints, 46° of which are executed: by the 
Russian Artist Orlowsky, 112 IIs. Com 
loured. 13/. 13s. 


b. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &e. 


The Rev. W. Stocking Reader, of St. James’s 
parish, Bury, to the rectory of Quarrington, Lin- 
colnshire.—The Rey, G. Kent, to the Vicarage of 
East’ Winch, Norfolk, patron E, Kent, Gent.—The 
Rev. E. Banks, LL, D. installed a prebendary of 
Norwich Cathedral, in toom of the Rey. G. An- 
guishy resigned.—The Rey. G. Pickard, jun. do- 
mestie chaplain to the Lord De Duastanville, in- 
stituted to the vicarage of Staunton-upon-Harrow 
in Herefordshire upon the presentation of the Lord 
‘Chancellor.—The Hév. D. Williams, second mas- 
ter of Winchester college, to the Wykehamical 
prebend ‘of Bursalis in Chichester Cathedral, va- 
cant by the death of the dean of Rochester. 

Cambridge. The Rev. Dr- Wordsworth, master 
of Trinity college, elected Vice-chancellor of this 
University’ ‘for the year ensuing,—G, Raymond, 
Esq. of Trinity-lall) and the Rey. G: Bonner of 


Emmanuel college, admitted: Bachelors? in civil. 
law.—The Rey. T. Chevallier, M.A: oFellow of 
Pembroke-hall, ‘and the°Rev..'T. Darhain, “BPAy 
of Catherine-hall, elected Foundation Fellows of 
Catherine-hall. —H. Y, Salusbary, | LOB. o£ 
Trinity-hall, admitted to the Fellowship, ‘vacant™ 
by the marriage of Dr. Haggard.—The' Hon. and 
Rev. R. Bernard of St. John’s college, Rector of 
Glankeen, in the diocese of Cashel, Ireland, and 
secondson of the Earl of Bandon, created ‘Honoz 
rary Doctor in Divinity.—Sir Gy A, Lewin; o£ 
Christ-college, Honorary Master of Arts. 

Oxford. “The Rev. Dr. Hodson, admitted Canon 
of. Christ-church;°in the room of the Bishop of 
Llandaff, promoted to the deanery oj St. Pauls 
H. AS Knight, BMA. of Exeter-college, elected a 
Fellow, and’ the Rev! G: Cracroft, Bs At cof Lins 
coln-college; elected! Fellow, 


— 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Ck distinguishes. London Commissions, C those of the country. ] 


4) “Gagette Oct, 21: 
Austin; Thomas,’ Jolin Gregory,.and James, Huse 
son, of Bath, haberdashers: Atts. Pearseand 
Peachy, 17, Salisbury-square, London, 1, 
Gidley, Elizabeth, Doves -street, Piccadilly, Mids 
désex, dtessinakéey. “Atts. Darke, Church, and 
Darke, Red Lion-square, London;)'T. 


Herbert, William; Overbury, “Worcestershire, 
farmer.) cAtts.-Cardale,--Buxtons and Parlby,:{ 
Gray’ssinn, Holborn-court,; London. €. ; 

Mardon, William, East Budleigh, Devonshire, — 
shopkeeper Atts,; Collet; and Con: Changertys 4 
lane, London: C. 


| Pitt, John, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, svoold 


stapler? Att. Thompson, ju: Field court, Gray’s-_ 
anny Londons Gay prick tk msmiosh u 
Stickland, Samuel, Budleigh, Salterton,: Deyon- 
shire, shopkeeper, Atts. Collett and Co, Chan- 
~Gery-lane, London. Ci. 2 OD Sift 
Thompson, «Johny Norwieh,,merchant, Att: Sagr 
gers, Orosby-square, Londons Ss v : 
Westron; Mark, Wellington, Somersetshire, mer- 
zeer,)draper. Att.e Burfoot,-Temple, London.’ C. 
‘Wingate, John, Bathwick; Somersetshire, money 
Scrivener. Att. Stephen, 38, Broad-street-build- 
ings, London. C. : 


088 vc Gazette—Oct. 24. 

Bramall, John, Mossley, Ashton-under-Line, 
Lancashire, wool-stapler.. Att. Battye, Chan- 
Gory itane) “Londons O.' 

Haixison, Thomas: Brownson; Hinckley, Leices- 
tershire, hosier. Atts. Hall and Willett, Bed- 
ford-row, London. C. 

HauxwelkoBdimand, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, spirit- 
smerchant. Atts. Fisher and Sudlow, 28, Thavies- 
inn, London. C, 

Jones, William, Newport, Monmouthshire, tan- 
ener. Att, Ehomas, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, 
Landon; C. 

Mann, ‘John, Leeds, Yorkshire, common-brewer. 
“Att: Battye; Clancery-lane, London. C. 

Muidock;Janiés, Peter Brown, and William Mac- 
Girr, Nottingham, drapers. A’ts. Paterson and 
Peile, Old Broad-street, London. T, 

Paliiér, Grace; Mosterton, Dorsetshire, miller. 

- (Atts. Alexander.and Holme, New-inn; London, 


Cs 

Potter, William Joseph, Chelsea, Middlesex, coal- 
amerchant. “Att: Townshend, Staple-inu, Lon- 
don, T. 

Dipb, William, Norwich, bombasin and cotton- 
-wantifacturer. Atts. Tilbury and Langdale, Fal- 
coln-street, Aldersgate-street; Londons ©. 

Waldron, Charles, » Liverpool, merchant. Atts, 
“Blackstock and Bunce, Témpie, London. C. 


$x9'T ns Gaxette—Oct..28. 
Cooper, Henry, Threadneedle-street, Londom, mer- 
chant. atts, Courteen and Robinson, Walbrook. 


- Ay 3 3 s 
Drinkwater, Samuel,) Liverpool, timber-mierchant, 
‘Atts. Blackstock, and, Bunce, King’s-bench- 
walk, Temple, London. C. 
First | ‘Phomas,o Marsh, parish® of Huddersfield, 
yaorkebiths cloth-dresser; Att. Battye, Chancery- 
ane, London, C,.._ . 

Hun David Powell, Snetterton; Norfolk, miller. 
Att. Wright; £0; King’s-bench-walk, Temple. T. 

Leigh, John, Upper Thames-street, London, coal- 
syerchatit, “Att. Boxer, Furnival’s-ing, Hol- 
born. T. 

Maas, Heyman, Provost-street, City-road, Mid- 
dlesex, merchant. Atts. Hurd and Johnson, 
King’s-bench-walk, Temple, T. 

Oakes, John, King’s-arms-buildings, Cornhill, 
London, commission-broker, Att. Beavan, New 
Boswell-¢ourt, Carey-street, London... T. ‘ 

Pauiden, William, Macclesfield, Cheshire, linen- 
draper. Att. Sherwin, Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-tow, ‘London., C- 

Scurr, James, Doncaster, Yorkshire, linen. and 
woollen-draper. Att. King, Castle-street,: Hol- 
Dorn, Londons OC, 

Spenee, John, Princes-street, St. Margaret, West- 
minster, .corn-dealer,.. Att. ‘Young, Marsham- 
street; Westminster, T. + 

Stephenson,; Andrews Glasgow, and of. Ingram- 
court;) Fenchurch-street, Lendon; cotton-manu- 
facturer; Att. Williams, 2, Fenchureh-strect,’ 

| London. T. ff-08 si 
_ Willeecks,, Thomas, Holborn, /Middkesex, )\uni- 
brella-maker, AttoJames; Frock bars bag. Ts 
Wilson, John, jun. Stainolitfes4 Batley, Yor ‘shire,! 
merchant. Att. Battye, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
don. C. a jai 2 
Wilson, Robert, Clement’s-lane, London, broker. 
Att. Gellibrand, Austin~friars., Pao » pi 


otidaigies: GazctlescOets Shciilife isd 
Barkérg'Thomas; Hop-grount brewery, Stratford; 
Essex. -Attts.\Pisher aid Munday}o5; Furntval’s4 
iwnjEfolborn, London) Pac sn’ maby 
Beateyyisiohn; WottonUmderedge, Gloucester- 
shire, clothier. Atts. Bridges.and Quilter, Red= 
Licnvsquaidébindonl) Capeesonot sy Bhes a 
Beenlen, John, jun. Dartmouth, Devonshire, sail- 


s14 Roberts, Sarit, ‘Chetieihant, 

druleists! Att: Merettitty, 8, Uingola’s-inn News) 
StH RESUGL), OTR TE in a ale 
il Rutter, Joseph, Wint@tons)Aicotiishire, merthant. 
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London.) Gt 
Boath,, George, ‘june yColeshill; ‘Warwickshire, 


dealer, Atts, Hall and, Willett, 15; Great James= 

“Street, Bedford-row, London. nega 

Brighton, Thomas, and Thomas Doughty Paine, 
Downham, Norfolk, dealers. Atts. ‘Toone ‘an’ 


Co. 43,.Lincoln’s-inn,-London.,, .C: 


$> SIIB dy ga rygts . ohh re) 
maker. Att. Price, New-square, Lincoln’s-inny, 


Greaves, “Hugh, ‘Manchester, merchant. Att. 

é Bilis. hanewngy pes Londote? Gy 
reen,, James;, Oxfordestreet,, Middlesex, smith: 
Atts. Blacklow, Frith-street, Seen 
»Hamilton, Favistock-row, Covent:garden, Mid- 
dlesex.:-T: ‘ 

Larkworth, James, Exeter; comb-maker,’ Atts 
Brutton, 55, Broad-street, London. 

Lynch, Michael, Whitefriars;London, carman. Att. 
Batho, 5, Castle-street, Hounsditch,:Londow. Ty. 

Price, : Bighard io St hea, ao oucestara ire, 
cornfactor. 5 munds xc es 7 
London. C. ; Maes Ue 

Slade, William, Leeds, Yorkshire, corn-merchant. 
Atts. Fisher and Sudlow, -Thayies-inn,, Lon- 
don. C, 

Wall; Charles, Coventry,;-mercer. Atts. Wood- 
cock and Twist, Coventry. C. 


Gazette—Nov. 4. 


Anderson, Alexander, Salter’s-hall-court, Cannon- 
street, London, merchant. Att. Buckle, Size- 
lane, London. T. i 

Ashby, Joseph, East-street, Manchester-square 
Middlesex, baker. Atts.. Harvey and Wilson, 
43, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 'T. 

Atkinson, George, and Francis Atkinson, Kirby- 
moorside, Yorkshire, corn-merchant,. Atts. 
eee fis Coverdale, Gray’s-inn-square, Lon, 

on... U3 ; 

Berthoud, Henry, jun. Castle-street, Strand; Mid- 


dlesex, auctioneer. Atts. Jones and Bland, Great- 


Mary-le-bone-street. ’T. 
Broiwn,  ‘Edward,'°Saracen’s-head; Fiiddy-street,._ 


London, corn-dealer.. Atts..Bovilkand Dusting»): 


New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Ts”. « 
Bryant, James, Liverpool, merchant.’ Att. Gelli.” 
brand; 10, Austin-friarses T. ; cio 
Canney, John, Bishopwearmouth, Durham, iship- 


owner. Atts: Meggisons and Poole, Gray’s-inu,s 


London. C. : 

Cuff, William, High-street, Islington,| Middlesex, 
broker. Att. Platt, New. Boswell-court, ,Lins) 
coln’s-inn. T. paket ey, 


Curtis, John, Fordingbridge, Hampshire} draper- : 


Att.-Towers, Oastle-street, Falcon-square; Lon- 
ue gee ‘ t 


Fordham; Josiah, Bishop-Stortford, Heitfordshire,. | 


plumber. Att. Markinson, Elm:court, Temple: 


Hodges, dames, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 
coal-merchant. Att. James, Ely-place, Lon. 
don, F. ul ag 

Hooper, Joseph, Tooley,street, Southwark, Surry; 
chymist. Atts, Sherwood.and Son, Canterbury=r 
square, Southwark. .T’. J 


Hornby, Benjamin, Bernard-street, Founding: 


hospital, Middlesex, plumber. ;Atts. Sherwood 
and Son, Canterbury-square, Southwark. iP 
Hudson, Francis, ,Angel-lane, VEssexs;.! brewer 


Atts. Pearce and Sons, St.Swithin’s-lane}»Lon- 


don. T, Ar i 

Hulton, William, Eyesham,;Worcestershire,- por- 
ter-dealer,  Atts. Bousfield and. Williamsy cdy 
Bouverie street, London,....0, 


Javetis; John, and.George Javens, St James’ss 


walk, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, japanners; Attu 
Carter, Lord Mayors Court, RoyabExchangenD.) 


Kew, Robert, and Thomas Thomason, Castle-stréet, 3 
Whitechapel, Middlesex, .horse+deaterss; Atta ‘ 


Gray, '136,, Tysonsplace, Kingsland-noads SB. .5 
Ledieu, Jameés, Richmond-buildings, St. Anne 
<e#$oho, Middlesex, jeweller. Atts. Turner and 

ey Holmes; 5,Bléomsbury-syuare. T. 
‘Hettibridge, John, Carmarthen-street, Totten- 
eichan-Coartoreads!' Middlesex, J carpenter. Att. 

Boxer, Furnivals-inn,-Holborn,,bendon. T. 


Melton, Mary, ,ant. Thomas Melton, Highgatey,, 
Midd! &éx$ bufders: Ue Att, ‘Hunter, HBL Gates F 


innsphacé? ! T 


5 “Gi 


Att, Hicks, Gray’s-inn-square, London. ©, 
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Sarson, John, Kingsland, Middlesex,  stage-coach 
proprietor. Att. Carter, Lord: Mayot’s Court, 
Royal. Exchange, London: »T. ; 

Tillotson, Jonas, Warley, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
cotton-spinner, Att. Wiglesworth, Gray’s-inn, 
Lendon. C. ; 

Tweed, Thomas, and Robert 'Tweed, Chingford 
Mills, Chingford, Essex, millers. Att. Lewis, 
36, Crutehed-friars, London. T. 

Watson, ‘Thomas, James-street, Manchéster- 
square, Middlesex, grocer. Att. Carlon, High- 
street, Mary-le-bone, London. T. 


Gazette— Nov. 7. 

Ashby, Thomas, East-street, Manchester-square, 
Middlesex, baker, Atts. Harvey and Wilson, 
43, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. TT. 

Cooper, William,  Fleet-market, linen-draper,. 
Atts. Dawes and Chatfield, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street, London. T. 

Fromow, William, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
chemist. .Atts. Poole and Greenfield, Grays. 
.inn-square, London. C. i 

Kenworthy, James, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, dyer. 
Att. Battye, Chancery-lane, London. 

Norris, Thomas, Bishopstone, Wiltshire, shoe- 
maker. Atts. Millett, Hillier, and Lewis, 2, 
Middle-Temple-lane, London. C. 

Schwieso, John Charles, and Fretz Grosjean, Soho- 
square, Middlesex, harp-manufacturers. Atts. 
Jones and Bland, Great Mary-le-bone-street, 
London. T. 

Trehane, Sampson, Exeter, silversmith. Att. 
Brutton, 55, Old Broad-street, London. C. 

Trent, George, Bourton, Dorsetshire, maltster. 
Atts. Bennell and Dixon, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
Lombard-street, London. T. 

Watkins, Philip, Bristol, oil and colourman. Atts. 
Hurd and Johnson, Temple, London. C, 

Wilkinson, Ambrose, Liverpool, wine-merchant. 
Atts. Blackstock and Bunce, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple, London. C. 

Woollven, Thomas, Andover, Southampton, linen- 
draper. Atts. Bremridges and Barnes, 4, Dyer’s- 
buildings, Holborn, London. C. 

Wragee, Frederick Francis, St. George, Glouces- 
tershire, dy Jer. Atts. Hicks and Braikenridge, 
Bartlett’s ‘buildings, Holborn, London. (. 

Wright, John, sen. Hart-street, Bloomsbury, Mid- 
di¢sex, upholsterer. Att. Patten, Hatton-garden, 
Holborn. “T. 

Yates, Ralph, Withington, Manchester, cotton- 
twist-dealer, Atts. Milne and Parry, Temple, 
London. .C. 


Gazetice—Nov. 11. 

Abbott, William, Windham-place, Middlesex, 
merchant. “Att. Stephen; 38, Broad-street-build- 
ings, London. T. 

Benham, Henry, 133,’ High-street, Southwark, 
Surrey, iron-monger. Att. Sutcliffe, 2, Earl- 
street, Blackfriars, London. T, 

Brander, Alexander, Budge-row, ‘London, 
holsterer. Att. Luckett, 
bury-square, London. ‘T. 

Bright, “William, © Newland, Gloucestershire, 
dealer in corn. “Att. Meredith, Lincoln’s-inn, 
New-square, London. C. 

Cannon, John, Liverpool; merchant. Att. Young, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, London. T. 
Chambers, Francis, Stamford, Lincolnshire, shoe- 
maker. Atts. Rowland and Young, Lincoln?s- 

inn-fields,’ London. ©, 

Cook, John, Oakley Mills, near Eye, Suffolk, 
miller. Att. West, Red Lion-street, Wapping. T. 

Fearne, Charles, Old Broad-street, London, mer- 
chant. ~Atts. Crowder, Lavie, and Oliverson, 
Frederick-place, Old Jewry, London. T. 

Fry,-Jobn, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square,; Lon- 
don, tailor. -Atts:-Mayhew, Price, and Styan, 
19; Chancery-lane,’ London.” ‘T, 

Haile, \Mossop,: Cheltenham; Gloucestershire, 
hotel-keeper. Atts, Vizard and Blower, 50, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, Londen: CC. 

Hill} William, Denton’s-green, 
Lancashire, beersbrewer. -» Att. Mason, ‘New 
Bridge-street; London: « iC; GRE 
oldernesse, John Francis, Bucklersbury, ons 
don; merchant.) Atts, Young wand Hugches,Sp, 
Mildred*s-court; Poultry. «T. ‘a 

Houliston, \James, ‘Thayer:street;: ; Manchesters 
Square, Middlesex, tailor. Atts. Dawson,;i Gap- 
ron; and Rowley; Savile-place, New Barl ington. 
Street, London. T. 

Imbrie, John, Bucklersbury, London, warehouse. 


up- 
Wilson-street, »Fins- 


Bankrupts-—Sequestrations. 


within: Windle; » 


[Dees 


man, ‘Atts. Crowdety Ravie, and Oliverson, Fre~ 
derick’s-place, Old Jewry. ‘PF, , 

Keates, William; Bishopsgate-streetow itiin, Lone 
don; “hosiers © Att, Brooking, \85, °Wombards 
street.» T. 

Lovenbury, Matthew; Bradford; 
tualler.” Atts: ‘King and:Lukin} 
square, Londont CU; 

Marsden, Thomas, Pimlico, . Middlesex, “horséa 
dealer. Att. Lloyd, King’s-street, St. James’s- 
square=—'T. ; SS poe 

Myrtle, William, Brighthelmstone, Sussex, hatter. 
Att. Faithfull, 6, Little Winchester-street, Broade 
street, London. °C, 

Norman, John; Lucas:street; Coummmiercial-road, 
Middlesex, master-mariner. Att. Wright, 134, 
Fenchurch-street. “T, 

Orme, Joseph, Wigan, ‘Lancashire, money-seric _ 
vener. Atts. Lowe and’ Bower, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, London: °C; 

Smith, Andrew, Lime-street-square, London, mer= 
chant. <Atts. Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, 
Gracechurch-street: T. 

Town, Thomas, Yalding, Kent, “miller: Atts, 
Brace and Selby, Surrey-squaie, Strandi* T. 

Wood, Henry, Ropemaker-street, St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate, London, coach-smith. Att. Hutchison; 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, London. T. 


Gazette—Nov. 14. 

Appleby, Thomas Colton, Canterbury, Kent, hata 
ter.» Att. Bennet, Token-house-yard, London.’ T. 

Armstrong, John, Bristol, millwrighte> Att. Me- 
redith, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 

Barnett, Thomas, Kendal, Westmoreland,’ corn 
merchant. Att. Heelis, Staple-inn, London. °C. 

Gordon, John, Tokenhouse-yard, London, mers 
chant, and Jamies Gordon, Thanet-place, Strand, .< 
merchant. Atte White, 29,'Throgmorton.street, 
London. : T, 

Haywood, George, Birmingham, spirit-merchant. 
Att. Chilton, Exchequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn, 
London. C. 

Jent, Thomas; ‘Piceadilly; 
Att. Woodhouse, 
ple.) :Té 

Johnson, William; Heybridge, Essex, Salt-manus 
facturer. Atts. Bridges and Quilter; Red Liens 
square, London. T, q 

Knowles, James, Liverpool, ‘inpkeeper. Atts. . 
Loweand Bower, Southampton-buildings, Chane: « 
cery-lane, London. C. oo 

Little, Thomas; Newéastle-upon<Tyne)! lirienidral | 
per. Atts. Bell and Brodrick, “Bow “Church. 
yard, Cheapside,’ London} °C. 

Mossenton, Robert, Great Marlow; Buckingham. 
shire, horse-dealer. _ Att. Harrison, Bucklers- 
bury, London. T. 

Parker, Arthiir, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
builder. C, “f : 

Peachey, James; Oxford-street; Middlésex,’ lina 
draper. Atts. Courteen and Robinson, Wale 
brook. T. petits 

Ralph, Robert, and William King; Ipswich; Suf- 
folk, maltsters. Att. Taylor, John-street, Beds 
ford-row, London, «C: : 

Smith, Elizabeth, and John Sanderson, Howden, 
Yorkshire, tailors. Att. Wiglesworth, Gray’s- 
inn-square, London. C. 

Sprigens, John, Chesham, Buckinghamshire, dra- 
per. Atts. Stevens, Sion College Gardens, Alder- 
manbury, London, T. s 

Turner, Thomas Watson, Brentford, Middlesex, 
potter. Atts.. Bishop and Score, Tokenhonse, 
yard, Lothbury. T 

Wood, Thomas, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, ciothier. 
Atts. Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple, London. C, : 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRA TIONS. 
Gazette—Oct: 21 to Nove 14. 


Torrence, James, grain and:spirit-dealer, Glasgow. 

Gordon,’ Patrick, -stationer, Glasgew. 

Ferguson, James, banker and writer,,Stewartone 

Crichton, James,‘ spirit-dealer, Glasgow.) bop 

M‘Alpin, William, and -James..Pishers-bpieks 
makers, Glasgow's 4.) wat ved gti 


Wiltshire, vice 
6; Gray’sinne 


Middlesex, .chinanvan. 
11, King’s Bench-walk, ‘Teme 


» Gavin, Peter, ship-chandler,;:Leiths ‘ins 


Lindsay,.Alexander, and, James Lindsayy flour 
dealers, Glasgows< «<2: si : : 


‘Patterson, Malcolm, and Roderick M‘Donald;firen.. 


brick-manufacturers, ‘Port Dundas, near Glas- 
gow, 


Ry PAE Soke Sima, 
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Sanders, John, cooper and fish-curer, Leith, 

Douglas, John, draper, Duméries. 

Lover, Mary, china-dealer, Edinburgh. 

Smith, James, Farthing-rush, Barndarroch,corn- 
merchant. 

Brown, James, merchant-tailor, Biggar. 

Craig, Robert, andJobn Craig, millers, Partick, 

Gordon, James, Aberdeen, merchant. 

Hyndman, Archibald, Greenock, cooper. 


a nemannmnaal 


BIRTHS. 


Oct..22. In Grosvenor-square, Lady Beigrove, a 
daughter. 

24; At Kensington, the lady of M.H. Turnbull, 
Esq..of the Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

25. In Hill-street, the lady of A. W. Robarts, Esq. 
M. P. of a daughter. 

27. The lady of M. A. Goldsmid, Esq. Finsbury- 
square, a.daughter. 

28. At the house of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, in Audley-square, the lady of Col. 
Fitz-Clarence, a daughter. 

‘29, At Watford, Herts, the lady of Major Morris, 
a daughter. 

30. In Montague-place, the lady of Capt. Wm. For- 

est, a daughter. 

— At Broomfield, near Portsmouth, the lady of 
Capt. Money, C. B. R.N, a daughter. 

— At Barrock Lodge, near Carlisle, the lady of 
Wim. James, Esq. M.P. a daughter. 

Nov. 3. At Woodford, the lady of Capt. Danl.Ross, 
of the East India’ Company’s Marine, adaughter. 

5, At Plas Power, Denbighshire, the lady of Thos. 
Fitzhugh, Esq. a:‘son. 

6. At his Lordship’s house in Mansfield-street, the 
Viscountess Ashbrook, a daughter. 

17. At his house, in Southampton-row, the lady of 
the hones Charles Law, a:son, 


IN SCOTLAND. 
in Edinburgh, at, his. house, in-George-street, the 
lady of Lieut.-Gen.: Hope,'a daughter. 
At Pencaitland, East Lothian, the wife of Andrew 
Eller,a: farmer’s ‘servant, ‘safely. delivered of 
three fine boys. 


IN. IRELAND. 
At Limerick, the lady, of Lieut.-Colonel Douglas, 
79th regt, a daughter. 
At Conway, inthe county of Cork, the lady of Os- 
bert. Forsyth,.Hsq.a son. 
In Mountjoy-square, Dublin, the Jady of Robert 
Johnstone,.Esq, ason. 


ABROAD. 

At Boulogne sur. Mer, the lady of Henry Erskine, 
Esq. of Arnondelle, a daughter. 

At_Qrotava,. Island »of ‘Teneriffe, the lad of G. 
Stuart Bruce, Esq. his. Majesty’s Consul General 
for the Canary Islands, a daughter. 

At St. Petersburgh, the Jady of Jas, Ramsay, Esq. 
a:daughter. 

At Tours, in France, 
a son. 


the lady of J. Gompertz, Esq. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 19. At the chapel of the British Embassy 
at Paris; Chas: Thelluson, Esq. to Mary, young- 
est daughter of Geo, Grant, Esq. of Ingoldis- 
thorpe Hall, Norfolk. 

21. ‘AtSt.'George’s, Hanover-square, Jas. Browne, 
Esq. M. P. for the county of Mayo, and eldest son 
of the right hon. Dennis Browne, M.P. for the 
county of Sligo, to Eleanor, third daughter of J. 
Wells, Bsq. of Bichely House, Kent, and M.P. 
for Maidstone. 

23. At Eccles, the Rev. Jas: Beard, rector of Cran- 
field, Beds, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edw. 
Hobson, Esq. Hope Hall, wericscth of Lancaster. 

24. At Godmersham, Kent, Sir Edward ‘Knatch- 
pull, Bart. M. Ps of Mersham Hatchiin the same 
county, ‘to Fanny Catherine, eldestsdaughter: of 
Edward Knight, Esq. of Godmersham Park, and 
of Chawton' Honse, Hants. ; 

«At Lianbadorn Fawr, Roderick rena 3 Rich- 
ardes, Esq. of Penglais, im the county © Cardi- 
gan, to Miss'A. Powell, sister to Wi B. Powell, 
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sq, M.P. and Lord Lieutenant for the-same ” 


T0T 


24. At St.-Fenck;) Major Carlyon, second son of 
Thos. Carlyon; Esq.of Tregrehan, in Cornwall, 
to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Admiral Spry of 
Killaganoon in the same county. 

26. At the New Church, Marylebone, Thos. Potter 
Macqueen, Esq. M. P. eldest son of Dr. Mac- 
queen, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Jacob Henry Astley, Bart. of Melton Constable 
Norfolk, and Seaton Delayal, Northumberland. 

27. At-Newbury, Lieut.-Col. Keyt,C. B. 51st light 
infantry, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Jobn King, Esq. 

28. At Kensington, by the Rey. Mr. Taylor, Capt. 
Eckley of the East-India Company’s service, to 
Miss Geyton, of Rose Cottage, Old Brompton. 

Noy. I. At Clifton, Major Mac Innes of the Bene 
gal establishment, to Mary Elizabeth Milward, 
youngest daughter of the late Bedingfield Pog- 
son, Esq. of the island of St. Christopher. 

2. Colonel Douglas Mercer, of the 3d Guards, to the 
daughter of Sir Wm. Rowley, Bart. M. P. for 
Suffolk. 

Lately, at Fulham Church, by the Lord Bishop of 
London, the Rev. J. M. Brooke, M. A. Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, and 
son of the late Col. Brooke, many years Gover= 
nor of St. Helena, to Louisa, daughter of the 
Rey. Holt Waring, of Waringstown, Ireland. 

4, At Iver Church, by the Hon. and very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor, Jasper Lutzow Hager- 
mann, Esq. Aide-de-Camp to the King of Den- 
mark, to Harriett, second daughter of the late 
hon. Geo. Vere Hobart, and sister to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. 

7. At Avely, by the Rev. Henry Morice, rector o£ 
Ashwell, Herts, George Barrett Leonard, Esq. 
third son of Sir Thos. Barrett Leonard of Be 
House, in the county of Essex, to Elizabeth, eld~ 
est daughter and co-heiress of the late Edmund 
Prideaux, Esq. of Hexworthy in the county of 
Cornwall. : 

Lately, at Alkborough, Lincolnshire, the Reva 
Chas. Sheffieid, second son of the late Rey, Sir. 
Robert Shetheld, Bart. to Lucy, fourth daughter 
of Colonel Smelt, Lieut. Governor of the Isle-of 
Mann. “is 

8, At Kensington, Francis Godfrey George. Mare 
telli, Esq. of Lismore House, county of Kerry, 
Treland, eldest son of the late Capt. Martelli, and 
grandson of the late Sir Wm. Godfrey of Bushs 
field in the above county, to Charlotte.Ann, elde 
est daughter of the late Horatio Martelli, Esq. 
of Norfolk-street. , 

9. At the New Church, Marylebone, the Rey. C.F. 
Bampfylde, son of Sir C. W. Bampfylde, Bart. of 
Hardington Park, Somerset, to. Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Jas. Row, Esq..of Newease 
tle upon Tyne. 

— David James Ballingall, Esq.son of Major-Gen, 
Ballingall, to Doreas, daughter of the late Johm 
Ward, Esq. of Sandhurst, Kent. 

— H.T. Liddell, Esq. eldest:son of Sir H. T. Lide 
dell, Bart. of Ravenswerth Castle, Durham,, to 
Isabella Horatia, daughter of Lord Geo. Seymour. 

14. At. Eton College, by. the Rev. W..H, Roberts, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Janes 
third daughter of the Rev. W. Roberts, Vice Pros 
vost of Eton College,to Capt. George Wyndham, 


RN. 

— At Clifton, Wm. Nepean, Esq. of the 16th Lan- 
cers, son of the Right Hon. Sir Edward.Nepean, 
Bart, of Londers, Dorset, to Emilia, daughter, of 
Colonel Yorke, Clifion, 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, bythe Rev. 
C. Williams, F. R.. West, Esq.son of the Hon. F. 
West, to Lady Georgiana Stanhope, sister to\the 
Earl of Chesterfield. 

16. At. Marylebone Church, by the Rev, Arehdea- 
con Hislop, J. G. Pasling. Esq. of Wimpole- 
street, to Maria, eldest daughter of the late Fred, 
Doveton,£sq..of Upper Wimpole-street. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinbitgh, Geo. Wm. Tireman, Esq. of Yorky 
and of the Yorkshire Hussars, to Charlotte, 
daughter of Joseph Stainton, of ‘Biggarshielsy 
Lanark, : 

At Gordon Hall) Aberdeenshire, Gideow : Cranse 
town, Esq. of Xerez de la-Prontera im Spain, to 
Salvadore; eldest daughterefiJas. Gordon; isq. 
of the formemplace. 


At Edinburgh, Alex. Spiers Crawford; Esqy 79th 
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regt. or Cameron Highlanders, to Margaret, eld- 
est daughter of John Mitchell; Esq. Pitt-street. 

At Montrose, Alex. Lindsay, Esq. Capt. of the Kel- 
lie Castle, East-Indiaman, to Miss Amy Cruick- 
shank, only daughter of Alex. «Cruickshank, 
Esq. of Strickathro’. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Urney Church, near Strabane; Capt. George 
Stanhope, son of the late Rear Admiral Stan= 
hope, to Miss Jane Galbraith, ¢ldest daughter of 

} Sir James Galbraith, Bart. of Urney Park in the 
county of Tyrone. 

James OBeimne, M.D. member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Theobald Burke, Esq. of Prospect, Athenry. 

By the Hon. and Rey. John Pomeénay, Edw. But- 
ler, Esq. of Carlow, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Richard Going, Esq. of Bird Hili, county Tip- 
perary. 

ABROAD. 

At Rio Janeiro, by the Rey, R. P. Crane, Mr. J. 
H. Martin, to Miss Maria Serina Calder, young- 
est daughter of the late John Calder, Esq. of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

At Paris, General Vatier, to Fanny, daughter of the 
Tate Walter Boyd, Jun. Esq. 

At Naples, Frederick Dashwood Swann, Esq. Capt. 
ot the Grenadier Guards, to Charlotte Catherine 
Brydges, third daughter of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. 


DIED. 


Oct. 20. AtRainham, lady Malcolm, wife of Lieut. 
Col, Sir James Malcolm, Royal Marines. 

22. At Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, in her 7Ist 
year, her Grace the Duchessof Norfolk. 

24, At Shirley-house, Twickenham, Margaret 
Mary, wife of Robert Ashworth, Esq. and 
daughter of the late Sir Benjamin Sullivan. 

— At Raveningham, Norfolk, lady Bacon, wife of 
Sir Edmund Bacon, and daughter of Dashwood 
Bacon, Esq. of Devonshire, 

-— Lately at Gosfield-hall, Essex, the seat of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, Colonel Astle, 

29. At Leamington Spa, James Virgo Dunn, Esq. 
of Montague-square, and late of Jamaica. 

31. At Lacock-abbey, Wilts, Mary, wife of J. 
Grosett, Esq. M. P. 

— Belinont-place, Vauxhall, aftera lingering ill- 
ness, aged 76. Mr. Wm. Taylor, of the Power of 
Attorney office, Bank of England, after being 
24 years in that establishment. 

— At Weymouth, Mrs. Hancock, wife of R. T. 
Hancock, R.N. and daughter of the late Rear 
Admiral Kinneer. 

Noy. 1. At the residence of his son, Farleigh- 
house, Hants, Admiral Sir Benjainin Caldwell, 
G.C.B. aged 83. 

— Mr. James Asperne, Bookseller, Cornhill. 

— At London, Lieut.-Gen. George Glasgow, of the 
Royal Artillery. 

-— AtSt. Ninians, near Wooller, H. A. St. Paul, 
Esq. M. P. one of the representatives of the 
Borough of Berwick. 

2, East-street, Red Lion-square, Wm. Gatty, Esq. 
of the Exchequer-oifice, Temple, aged 72, 

3. At his house, Yarmouth, Norfolk, in the 70th 
year of his age, Sir Edmund Lacon, succeeded 
by the present Baronet, Sir Edmund Knowles 
Lacon. 

-—— At Hawkstead-house, Suffolk, Mrs. Hardinge, 
relict of the late George Hardinge, Esq. 

5. At his house on Shooters-hill, Sir Wm. Robe, 
K.C.B. K:C.G, and K.T-S, Colonel of the 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

6. Pilgrim-street, Blackfriars, in his 86th year, 
Daniel Pinder, Esq. Deputy of the Ward of 
Farringdon Within, and Father of the Corpora- 
tion of London. 

7. At Addington Parsonage in Kent, in his 63d 
year, the Rey, Peter Elars, ‘rector of that parish, 
and of Rishangles, Suffolk, and chaplain to 
H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 

8. At Cheltenham, Valentine Flemming, 
Capt. of his Majesty’s 9th regt. of foot. 

-—— At Park-house, Kent, lady Calder, relict of the 
late Sir Henry Calder, Bart. 

= At Dover, Mrs. Alicea Hughes Wellard, relict 
of Charles Wellard, Esq. and sister of John 
Minett Fector, Esq. 

«- Dr, M‘Leod: he accompained Lord Amherst to 


Esq. 


Marriages—Death s. 


~ [Dee. 


China, and published on, account of that em- 
bassy. oh ed ‘ 

10. Colonel. Maxwell, late of the 
guards.: 

1]. At bisseat, Wm. Hayley, Esq. the veteran poet, 
the’ author of Triumphs of Temper, and the 
Biographer of Cowper, BR ep AGN ee 

2h Portland-pla¢e, the Countess Dowager of 
Lincoln. 

Lately: at. Bury St. Edmund’s, aged: 67,) the: Rev. 
Edward Mills,.A.M, rector of Kirby-cum-As- 
garby, in Lincolnshire, vicar of north Clinton, 
Notts, anda prebendary of Lincoln. » 

I4. AtJesus-lodge, Cambridge, in his 76 year, the 
very Rev, W.-Pearce, .D. D.. F, RS. Dean.of the 
Cathedral Church of Ely, and:master of Jesus 
College, the dean was formerly public orator of 
Cambridge, and master of the temple, 

Lately, aged 103, Sarah Milner, of Hardcastle, 
near Pateley—it is remarkable that from the 
age of 10 years to that of 101 she continued her 
occupation of working lead.ore. 

— Aged 105, Mary Bennett, a pauper ofthe parish 
of Longford, St. Mary, near iloucester, who 
notwithstanding her extraordinary age retained 
all her faculties until within the wo last years 
of her life. 

— At an advanced age, at his seat, Caversham- 
park, Oxfordshire, C, Marsack, Esq. upwards of 
39 years an active magistrate, and Deputy-Lieut. 
for that county. 

16. At Ham Common, Thomas Cotton, Esq. late 
one of the chief clerks of his Majesty’s treasury. 

17. At his house, Guilford-street, the Rey. Wm. 
Tooke, F,R.S. in the 77th year of his age, 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Strathaven, the Rev. Dr.John Scott, minister 
of that parish. 
At Riess-lodge, Mrs. Wemyss, wife of Wm. S. 
Wemyss, Esq. of Southdown, and second daugh- 
ter of Sir Benjamin Dunbar, Esq. bart. of Hem- 


7th dragoon 


priggs. 

At Ochiltree, in her 100th year, Elizabeth Duncan, 
who had’ spent her whole life within about half 
a mile from the place where she was born. 

At her house, in Montrose, lady Carnegie, relict of 
Sir James Carnegie, of Southesk, bart. 

At Aberdeen, Capt, Hector M‘Leon, formerly of 
the 42d regt. and late Reay highlanders. 

At Freeland-house, the Right. Hon. dowager lady 
Ruthven. 

At Inverness, in his 87th year, 
Esq. late collector of Excise. 

At Tradeston, Glasgow, Mrs. Park; relict of Capt. 
Charles Park, of Park-hill. 

IN IRELAND. 


At the Royal hospital, Kilmainham, Mrs. God- 
dard, the wife of Capt. Goddard. 


, ABROAD. 

Oct. 19.; At Paris, his Excellency, Lient.-Gen. 
Count de Watterstorff, Envoy Extraordinary, 
and Minister, Plenipotentiary of his Majesty 
the King of Denmark, to the Court of France. 

At Spanish-town, Jamaica, Elizabeth Barberry, 
wife of Wm. Ramsay, Esq. Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery in that Island. 

At Jamaica, on board his Majesty’s ship Tamar, 
of the yellow fever, Tallemache, second son of 
Capt. Francis Halliday, R. N. 

At the Residency of Nepaul, Robert Stuart, Esq. 
youngest son of the late Sir John Stuart, of Al- 
lanbank; bart. 

At Leipsic, (Field-marshal Prince Charles of 
Schwartzenberg. 

At Madras, Sebastian Holford Greis, Esq. 

In America, whither he proceeded about two years 
since; Abraham Thornton, whose trial for the 
murder of Mary Ashford, and the singular cir- 
cumstances arising from the appeal of murder 
will be well recollected. 

Jamaica, Peter Grant, Esq. Serjeant at Arms te 
the Hon. House’ of Assembly, ‘son of the late 
Sir Ludoyick Grant, bart. of Dalvey. 

At Monte Video, the Hon. Lieut. Henry Finch, 
RN. 

At Malligan, in the interior of Hindostan, Lieut. 
Averall Lecky, 67th regt. son of Averall Lecky; 
Esq. of Richniond-place and castle, Lkecy, 
county of Derry, and grandson of the late Major 
Kirby, 17th Light-dragoons, 


Alex. Robertson, 


‘Meliss 
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Meteorological Table—Courses of Foreign Exchange. 


‘METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. AND. OBSERVATIONS, 
a MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, , MIDDLESEX. 
By Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. 


'Pher.} Baro,| Hyg. { Wind: 


Weather. 
sa ¥ Bi OE 
02 1: 50/29-682)'°79.") “NW” |very fine 
oA kaye 56109748) °55° b WNW lVerw fine 

2 f |M. 49129943) 68 - IN Wb W’| Very fine 
SHA. °63)29-987}' 54" IN Wo Wine 
°¢ f1M. 50130088} 68° INE by N/| Very fine 
CTE Ad 5430102) 51 7° ONE Very fine 
4 M.°A44)30°102)' 68 ENE /|Fine 
LIAL 56130-0381) 54°F RNE [Fine 
35 M. '52/29'920) 71 ENE. (Cloudy 
| AL °57|29°859} 53 |. ENE. |Very fine 
6s Mi 50/29°792)" 68 ENE. |Very fine 
UIA. 58/29-781} 58° | ENE {Very fine 
rm M? 50329728) °°77 ENE. |Cloudy 
UlA.69/29°713] -58 | ENE. |Very fine 
8 f' |My 49)29-726)' 67 INE by E'Fine 
“EVAL 86199-7384) 57 “INE by E|Cloudy 
.g f |M. 48}29°783) 68 NE . jCloudy 
UTA. 6°]29-772) 61. | E by N |Cloudy 
1g) |M- 46)29-700) 73° | NE jCloudy 
ee UAL 50129654) 65° |NE by E|Cloudy 
inf M, 45}29°552| 73: NE _ [Fine 
Ul Ac® 49199-5301" 52 NNE_/Cloudy, 
1S M: °43}29-593) 66 N Very fine 
“UTA. © 51/29°590) 52 (NE by E| Very fine 
13 f [Me 42/29°538; 69 | WNW |Showery 
lyAe 50) 29°520 59}; WNW [Cloudy | 
14. $M... 46) 29-273)... 64 SE |Cloudy 
UIA. 60!29°087) 56 SSE |Fine 
15 $ |M- 57/28-560| 78° | SSW. -|Showery 
VjAu 60:28°513) 74. |SWibyW)Showery 
16 51M. 46 28°723) 70 SSW. |Showery 
VIA. 50 28°700! 58 SW. iShowery 
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| Ther. | Baro.} Hyg. 


{{ Mx. 49 28+399],) 71 
L JA. 52:28°353}. 64 
f\M. 42 28519]. < 73 
YfAcs GL28534t 59 
f:iMe-45 28:854) . 69 
LA. 48 28:858)" 60 
f: [Mw -42)28:459} 3.73 
LlAw 45)28:468] » 65 
(\M.- 40:28:911] © 70 
WA. | kee 
{ |M. —}28:489), .81 
LAs 49)28:359} 79 
f M. 46'23'583) 72 
LjA.: 51/28°659) « 63 
f M.. 44/98-434) 2 
LIA. 44128°2641 77 
(IM. 43198°547| ° 74 
ba. 50/28°655! - 63 
fiM.. 40128842] 71 
UIA. 46198-538] 83 
 |M. 47/28*533!° 75 
1 |A. 47|28:595] - 73 
(|M. 43/29:089) 71 
LIA. 50/29°167] 60 
f MM: 41}29-039]° -68 
VAs. —|28:729) 70 
{ M.. 38]29°073! 79 
Ne eS ea Bip 
f 'M. 42129-0231 - 79 
UA. : 46}28:886. 
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Weather. 


Showery 
Showery. 
kine 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Very fins: 
Showery 
Very fine 
Veryfine 
Rain 
Showery 
Small rain 


W by N [Cloudy 
SSW. |Cloudy 
WNW J[itain 

W by N |Showery 
WNW /Fine 
SSE |Rain 
SSW _ |Fine 
WSW |fine 

W. |Showery 

W by N [Clear 
WNW. jVery fine 
SSE {Rain 

SE. .|\Hard rain 
is W by W{Clear 

SSE? |Fogzy 

ESE, | Cloudy 


Rain, by the pluviameter, between noon the Ist of October, and noon the Ist of November, 2°538 incls 
Evaporation, during the same period, 2°500 inches. asap 


COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 


Paris, .|Hamburg.' Amsterdam|Vienna. | Genoa. | Berlin. |Naples. |Leipsig. | Bremen. 
ON ° 9 Noy-|\ 17 Noy. |. 21 Nov. | 7 Nov. | 4 Nov. | 4Nov..} 3] Oct..} 10 Nov.{16.Nov. 
| 
London.....| 25°10 | 36°10 40°6 9°59 | 30°13 | 6-23 604 | 6-172 | 622 
FATS oy op p.g0 00 hy- ote 26 565 117 953 823 | 23-60 49 174 
Hamburg...| 1832 — 34 1444; 443 | 152 | 43°65 | 1455 0384 
Amsterdam.}, 57% | 104% nite 1371 | 903 | 1442 '| 49-70 | 139.| 1273 
Vienna ......| 203% 1455 | 144 a 614 413 | 59:90.) 1003 — 
Franckfort..| “24° |° 1453 |. 553 98: — | 1033 |} — | 4005 | 2093 
| Augsburg... 2533 1453 30% 99 61), | 104 | 59°65 | 100; Bee, 
Genoa.......| 478 854 895 oe — —= jo) FOGS: lee ez 
AsOUP SS 03 se | bo PP nado ST 2 — | 1042 Do anes BT 
Leghorn ....; 509 882 |- 955 — | 1222 |) — 121, |) .— —_ 
Lisbon ...... 502 38% 4123 — 878 — 50-69 | — — | 
Cadiz........(15°80 | 953 | 1022 | — | 630 | — | — fj 
Naples.......| 427 — 195 ae 1003 ane i sail catia | 
Bilbao ......} 15:80 942 102 ake — on ais Sd 
Madrid...... 15°85 955 103 — 625 - — TR 
Portd.iist.s.| 592 SOU: pe ATE — — — eee amt} iste 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGEWAT 
ae V vac ile cay > okey SOQ Kes Bad vomalbanea 
Franckfort. |Nurember? |Christiania |Petersburg.| Riga. Hatin: Vadrid. Lisbon. | 
ON 13 Noy. 13 Nov. 2 Noy. 31 Oct, | 3Nov. | 31 Oct} 10. Nov 7. Nov. | 
London .,.... 1503 | f.10°6 | 6Sp. 72 10 104 {12°8 | 3% @ 505 
Paris, 30 ca 793 fr. 118 Pies 1064 at ses 16 550. 
Hamburg... 1455 1458 142 9 F6 92; 126. ot 373 
Amsterdam . 139% 1394 a ‘103 10%} 1215) 1OV || due 
Genoa. ...... — — — Tid cae Liste of 


You. II. 


LE ORD pan 1 U 
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0 Portugalgold,incoin 0 0 i Ove. 


MARKETS. (6 
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TRALIEPOURSE OF APEXCHANGEV - #27}. 
From Oct. 24 to Noo. 2Reorru 61" 


Amsterdam. Fai bs src dye 12-6 rn 2do \ 
Ditto AU SIgHE wove sesves eee oP 3.3, 12-4 
Rotterdam, 2 U wi cicccceaces 12-7 ¢d2-8 
_ Antwerp ......+. 006 aeecceee 12-8... 034 F 
Ee z Fantbargh, i) 2 Omer rer y firey Cy 
@ Sifltona, 24 U ......000. ates 87-0. .37-8 
«s Paris, 3 days” sight. oceck soy 20-80. a. 
— Di ay Bie rene hare 10--:26>= 
Hourdeauxiss32. ee. 00d. ++ 26> 1Q..26.. 
\FrankfortontheMain 1 
CPeengee ey sores wom poke oreeleldd. 1543 
» Wiennay ef; flon2:M. «6s. .< 10-15, «10-14 
Trieste ditto >; .°. 922240 /,.. 10215. . 1014 
Madrid, effective ...... leipage . 36,2363 
Cadiz, effectivecil se. orbs Geis oe B64, 368 
Bilboa .. whead.s..0.%. pewsedeee PO. 30g 
<o Barcelona... +0000» Fe 6h oiciae LAK: 35. 365 
Seville 02302 i PARE 2 Bs ku POuGd63 
GDTRHAY fos ode guns see of eo BOss... 
fe: Se ThHOMM co qeisieveWeseernd wide bo band's 463.,.47 
Genow sores BRINE ke ott UL. A32..44 
Venice, Ital. Liye, Bake ite ey PY: 27-60 
Malla «« so:0i% einie 5 BOWER sobs die ole «Ging 45. 
Naples ginre'Gh qaagdd 20s fee eie shots of 383, .39 
oy Palermo, per..02Z. . ¢ «+. viawacn hevad stowed jis 
bh Lisbon -os nalinol. baad. de. discs D002 51 
1 das! Rete Ag awed vese 30.651 
* Rio. Janeiro | .00% 4 as ak 1. nea 04 
ahie ves 20e4ldo ue. 25 Ube e Sy lees | 584 6.59 
PUBL soe nite cee cuRacee has 61. .7 
Cork ,. 2323s. Meas stats eal tcc 64..7 
—=—— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. >. 
Giese © diOOl £. 0Bs di 


: New.doubloons .4\...3:'15 » 6-4 
‘New dollars 0 4 104.. 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 113.. 0° 0 

The above Tables contain the highest 
and.the. lowest prices. 


0 
Foreign gold,in bars 3.17 103.. 0 
3 
0 


a —) 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 35s. 84d. 


Bread. 


‘The highest , price,of the best wheaten 
bread. throughout: the: Metropolis and Sub- 
urbs, is l0$d. the quartern loaf. | 


Potatoes per Ton, in Spitalfields. 


Kidneys... £3.:0 Oto 4 0-0 
Champions: 3) @ to.5 O° 0 
Oxnobles 210 O0to3 0 0 
Applessy.i/ noi0:,0 0 to 0 Qo, 0 


xi Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Noy. 
2if .vd¥ig1. | 28. | 4.°} 11. 
Wheat 87. 2.5] 2157 6158 21 
Rye + 36 9/35 4/36 6/3521] 2 
Barley 28 327 10:28 1/282 & 
Oats [21 1/20 11.21 Ol20>7 
‘Beans [39 2/38 638 1138.28 


Wo AD BRAGEXRRI CE:OF> CORN 6°: 
aT aE, IWELYE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
y the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 


Ae the Retuensiin che; Weeeks nding 


“Be 
joo 


140 1438" ‘TO 39 4 


OU | Oc8 

Corn and’ Pulse Viported’| ikke the! ‘Port vf. 
London from Octs:24-t0 Nov. 20.) 03: 
| English} * Tish’ 

Wheat) 28,113)... 8,935): 


Peas 


Foreigh || "Bota 0,8 
17,700 |\54,748'° 


Barley 15; 545. 1,350)- v2, 230 |) 019,196: 
Oats 29,085 6: F88. 149, 291 185, 14F 
Rye 181) —eicdyooe Ee liGo er 
Beans 7,406 SSO ee Ht) 007,406: Bs 
Pease | 7,197 Saf 7,497, 
Malt. .}. 15,388 Gas Flour 3 35; “ot Sackss 


Foreign Flour‘5: 3651 barrels, 


Price of Hops per ewt. in the Boronghe . 
Kent, New bags«..v50s. to 0785., — 
Sussex, ditto’ /.2... 50s. to 63s. ; | 
Essex, ditto... ~ £0 | O06. 002,22 
Yearling Bags! Jievei00s. to 056 2°: 
Kent, New Pockets’ ‘56s. to 885. 
Sussex, ditto swieva50s. to (JAS. : 
Essex, dittovVi5 2200s. -to 'OOs. ©! 
Farnham, ditto.......003. to 00s... ; 
Yearling Pockets iia 005. to 00D 8e2%es 


Average Price per’ ‘Load -. 
Hay. Clover. 1} “stra. 
Le sh Le sebuah Biloul| Lis f- £. oes 
Smithfield, | 
3 O0to4d. 4..4,..0t0d Go. ‘Bto 1 AG. 
Whitoolupel. = i 
3 8to4 4,.4. 4t05 7 74. F tol. 14 
St. James's, ‘ 
3.0 to4: 4.:0 “Oto ’ 0. A S Viol i 
Meat by Carcass, per Bnd Of Bib. 
Newgate.— Beef . 31280 10d 
M utton, +238. 
Veals ssxdteor 
Pork ¥,..:48 
Lamb....05 
Leadenhall.~Beef... . .2s. 
Mutton’ :3s: 
Veal .....4s. 
Pork’; ...3s. 4d. 
Liamb ....0s. Od. 


Ce EE Rn ena aL 
Cattle sold at Smithfield from Oct. 2] 


to Nov 20,. both inclusive. 
Beasts. - - Calves: Sheep. | 


13,240 1,490 99,140 


at. 

toxBs, 10d. 
« to-ds. “Od. 
.. tO) Od. 
lito Od. 
- to Od. 
: Od. 
Od. 
4d. 


Pigs. 
1,850 


GES AND LOWESI.-PRICES OF COALS (IN, Fae eae Oe 


In-eath Week, “from Oct. 16 to Nov. 20:° 
Nov. 6. 
t 8 id; 
mit 0 to 43 9 35 Oto 44 3 32 0to 41-10 36 6 to 44 0 


“Oct. 16.” | 
“y peek os ei d.® (3. d. sS. dd 
Newcastle. . 


Nov..10.; 63h, 30. 
93°” 0° get. gl | 


Sunderland... 38 61040 6 3600449 36 6t045 3 43 0t00 0 


1820.7] 


ACCOUNTSO¥) ee DOCKS, BIHCES, 
eOLOLATAIG DRIMIVICAM COMPANIES 


eulodand x93 WF # io raf16UG) 


3 10 Ashton ahd bidiiam vesees 


els 


ay Dos Bonde die ided)'- 
Bolton and Bury 


Ohelmer ied Bingi water . 
Chesterfiéld. 


\Forth and Clyde 
Glouce ster and Rarkeley,, : 


»( PHuddersfield, j«+ 

1g Kennet and AV on 

Lantastet: 3's. ise reeetee. 

UWLeeds and Liverpool 

Leicester .crrscrererececs $ 

Leicester, & Northampton 
‘Union, 


1 8 
144 - 
6 7 
Be 
Cgce 
20 

DB oth 
og 

3 
oy 2k 
G3} 24 


) Peak Forest +++ 
_ {Portsmouth and Arundel.-- 


eae eae 
Stratford on Avon 


y 
Trent & Mersey. or Grand 
Trunk -» 


Warwick and-Birmingham}?2 


)} 10} Warwick and Napton -++>|9 
Wilts and Berks 


| Stoo be 


on, 


TSH AM 


ee oe 


WATER 


fer 


-WORKS,/ INSURANCE AND ors-LIORT 


Do..Promissory Notes **«}'9 

Waterloo -: 

———— Annuities of i, . 

= Annuities of 7) 
Bonds- 


able don 


ee 

—————— East- India. Wy 
Branch nce ss acewss srlare vc ; 

Great: Dover Street = 

Highgate Archway-++>s 

Croydon Railway: 

Surrey Do: 

Severn and. Wye«++++* AES 


Water Works. 


East London: + bids 
Grand oa in aa 


10|Londen Bridge 
South London + 
West Middlesex 
York Buildings .- 


olde, 


Birmingham + 
British > 


London Ship. Pr anee Sarees 
18 Provident OVEU He eee 4s VE 


“Gas Lights. 


Gas Light’and Coke _(Char- 
tered Company) 


7.10 City Gas Light Company 
3 10 Do. Ne 


2 10 Beisel Copper Company -- 
GoléenLane seine, 
FIDO, oceceecrceseccenveee 
 ALondon Conunierctal Sale 


Garnatic Stock, Ist. Class. - 
2d, Class: + 


BRB [athe | BoloB 1B 1S cel B18 lech]. wht eri ebeletiy hee 
4 POS (Se (OTS SS eggoe se gigas 
as ,/ AS) ARP Ab AAS Rae aed fe see | EB saigs 
rept oA lo | 8 ~ PZ elnlOl 4 FRiaaiz Bass 
ct. | | — | |__| —— ——|__ 
25215 662 75/674 $| 75%) 853 1043/17,| — |2 | — | 25 | 753!—| 5 | eax 
26 — |66% 73/67£ 3] 76 | 853 1043174 |.—?|24 OB ai es es 8 
27.2153 673 2/68} 7%| 763) 85§ 10451172 | — |2| —| 26] —}—| 5 | 683 
28, — (673 4/684 8} — | 85g 104g/t72 | — |12] — | 26 | 75z—|,5 | 682 
30 215567; 768 73) — | 853/1048)172 | — |24/2014] 26 | —|—|.5 | 68 
31215367 3/673 8) 764) 854,1043/172 | — (24/2213) 26 | —|]—|.5 | 6g 
Nov 
1) |67 67% 3] — | 85$/1043) — | — |21)292 |’ — | 75 }—|-5. | 68 
2215367: 768 731 76.) 854/1043\172 | — |2;/ — |-96 | 75g|—1| 6. | 68 
82153 665 - 7672. 3}-76 | 85})104 |174 |-653123/2214| 27 | |= 1.6 | 673 
4) — (67 4/672 | — | 85 |l043) — | —‘l2 —{—|—| 6 | 68 
5 Hol.| ° ' 
7 2153 67}. 1684 73) 764) 854/10441174 | — |24/222 | 27 | — |673/ 5 | Geax 
8 — (67; 467% 8k 76 | 854}1043/174 | 6539/2 | — | 27 | 758 673| 5 | 684 
92153674 3685 4) — | 8511043) — |.— 2 | — | a7 | |—h5 | egal 
10216 67; 468; §| 763) 853/105 {172 | 663/17/2214| 27 | — |—| 5 | 6e3 
11217 68% 4/685 94) 773) 861)1053/17| — |1 |222 | 26 | 768 683] 5 | Gok 
13 -— 685 469 4) 774) 862/1053/17n} —.|.3}— | 26 | — |—| 4 ‘jog 
14217268; 7/69) 3] 78 | 86311053|1738) 663/pr[2293| 27 | — |_| 5 «| 692 
15217268; $692 4] 774) 865/106 |1713) — |pr| - | 27 | 77 |—| 5 | 6oa| 
16218 68; 3/695 4) 778) 86310531733) — | $224.\-27 | os |= | 5 | 698 
17218568; $69) 3} 774| 863/1053| — |'673) 4) — | o7 | | hs 693 
18219 683 269% 4/ 773) 86:/1053/1732| — |—| — | 27 | 763 694! 5 694 
20) —~ 1684 2/693 3] -773| 864/1053/172 | —|—| — |-96 | — |=} 4 || 698 
212192 685 2/695 4) 774| 863/1054/1733) — || | 27 | — |< ]-5. | 693 
222195 683 9169} 3) 774) 864/1053'17% 67apr} — | 27 | -77-|-+ 13 | 693 
23 2192 68; 3/693. 8,773, 863/1055177 |=" /4dh — } 27] = }=|°3° | 693 
242193685 2695 3).773) 8631059 1733). |—/2348, 27.) — |_| 2 | egal 


SS RAE SR I SR AD A NS DG SE. eS 


IRISH FUNDS. 


Prices of the 
FRENCH FUNDS, 


Se Pe . Fe tes 3 fa) From, Oct. 23, 
ay) BO PAS Ae ale Ale HIS ‘a 5 to. Nov. 20. 
iS S/S ae So Oo pl/om\/o Als "3 ‘ate 
DUES ERIE Ske si kolO Ve iS g | : 
4 /SESHSE EYEE SSE ERS, SB Ber feBank 
192990 2 ISR SSIS Zl SSlS SS Si SPS Q8 Cent. | Aétions. 
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